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SOME TYPICAL BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


i. Swallow-tailed Butterfly. 
2 Brimstone (male). 

3- Green-veined white. 

4 Orange-tip (male). 

5 Marbled White. 


6. Wall Butterjly . 

7. Ringlet. 

8. Small Heath. 

9. Painted Ladv. 
10. Red Admiral. 


11. Peacock Butterjly. 

12. Small Tortoiseshell. 

13. High-brown Fritillary. 
14 Dounder surface. 

15. Small Copper . 


16. Adonis Blue. 

17. Common Blue. 

18. Purple Hair streak (male). 

19. Do., female. 

20. Large Skipper. 
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MY FIRST FOOTBALL MATCH. 

By an Old Boy. 

T was a proud moment 
in my existence when 
Wright, captain of our 
football club, came up 
to me in school one 
Friday and said, 
“ Adams, your name is 
down to play in the 
match against Craven 


I could have knighted him on the spot. 
To be one of the picked “ fifteen, ” whose 
glory it was to fight the battles of their 
school in the Great Close, had been the 
leading ambition of my life—I suppose I 
ought to be ashamed to confess it—ever 
since, as a little chap of ten, I entered 
Parkhurst six years ago. Not a winter 
Saturday but had seen me either looking 
on at some big match, or oftener still 
scrimmaging about with a score or so of 
other juniors in a scratch game. But for 
a long time, do what I would, I always 


seemed as far as ever from the coveted 
goal, and was half despairing of ever ris¬ 
ing to win my “first fifteen cap.” Lat¬ 
terly, however, I had noticed Wright and 
a few others of our best players more than 
once lounging about in the Little Close 
where we juniors used to play, evidently 
taking observations with an eye to business. 
Under the awful gaze of these heroes, need 
I say I exerted myself as I had never done 
before P What cared I for hacks or bruises, 
so only that I could distinguish myself in 
their ej es ? And never was music sweeter 
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than the occasional 44 Bravo, young 
’un!” with which some of them would 
applaud any special feat of skill or 
daring. . 

So I knew my time was coming at 
last, and only hoped it would arrive 
before the day of the Craven match, 
the great match of our season,—always 
looked forward to as the event of the 
Christmas term, when victory was regarded 
by us boys as the summit of all human 
glory, and defeat as an overwhelming dis¬ 
grace. 

It will therefore be understood why I 
was almost beside myself with delight 
when, the very day before the match, 
Wright made the announcement I have 
referred to. 

I scarcely slept a wink that night for 
dreaming of the wonderful exploits which 
were to signalise my first apioearance in 
the Great Close—how I was to run the 
ball from one end of the field to the other, 
overturning, dodging, and distancing every 
one of the enemy, finishing up with a bril¬ 
liant and mighty kick over the goal. After 
which I was to liave my broken limbs set 
by a doctor on the spot, to receive a perfect 
ovation from friend and foe, to be chaired 
round the field, to be the “lion” at the 
supper afterwards, and finally to have a 
wholecolumn of the “Times” devoted to my 
exploits ! What glorious creatures we are 
in our dreams! 

Well, the eventful day dawned at last. 
It was a holiday at Parkhurst, and as fine 
a day as any one could wish. 

A 3 I made my appearance, wearing the 
blue-and-red jersey of a “first fifteen- 
man” under my jacket, I found myself 
quite an object of veneration among the 
juniors who had lately been my compeers, 
and I accepted their homage with a vast 
amount of condescension. Nothing was 
tallied of during the forenoon but the 
coming match. Would the Craven fellows 
turn up a strong team? Would that fel¬ 
low Slider, who made the tremendous run 
last year, play for them again this ? Would 
■Wright select the chapel end or the other 
if we won the choice ? How were we off 
behind the scrimmage ? 

“ Is Adams to b9 trusted ? ” I heard one 
voice ask. 

Two or three small boys promptly re¬ 
plied “ Yes ” but the seniors said nothing, 
except Wright, who took the opportunity 
of giving me a little good advice in pri¬ 
vate. 

“Look here, Adams; you are to play 
* half-back/ you know. All you’ve got to 
take care of is to keep cool, and never let 
your eyes go off the ball. You know all 
the rest.” 

A lecture half an hour long could not 
have made more impression. I remembered 
those two hints, 4 4 Keep cool and watch the 
ball,” as long as I played football, and I 
would advise every “half-back” to take 
them to heart in like manner. 

At noon the Craven team came down in 
an omnibus and had lunch in Hall with us, 
and half an hour later found us all in a 
straggling procession, making for the scene 
of conflict in the Great Close. There stood 
the goals and the boundary-posts, and 
there was Granger, the ground-keeper, 
with a bran-new lemon-shaped ball under 
his arm. 

44 Look sharp and peel! ” cried our cap¬ 
tain. 

So we hurried to the tent and promptly 
divested ourselves of our outer garments, 
turned up the sleeves of our jerseys, and 
tied an extra knot in our bootlaces. As we 
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emerged, the Craven men were, making 
their appearance on the ground in battle 
array. I felt so nervous myself that I 
could not, for the life of me, imagine how 
some of them could look so unconcerned, 
whistling, and actually playing leapfrog 
to keep themselves warm! 

An officer in the Crimean War once 
described his sensation in some of the 
battles there as precisely similar to those 
he had experienced when a boy on the 
football field at Bugby. I can appreciate 
the comparison, for one. Certainly never 
soldier went into action with a more solemn 
do-or-die feeling than that with which I 
took my place on the field that afternoon. 

44 They’ve won the choice of sides,” said 
somebody, 44 and are going to play with 
the wind.” 

44 Take your places, Parkhurst! ” shouted 
our captain. 

The ball lies in the centre of the ground, 
and Wright stands ten yards or so behind 
it, ready for the kick off. Of our fifteen, 
the ten 44 forwards ” are extended in a 
lino with the ball across the field, ready to 
charge after it the moment it goes flying. 
The two best runners of our team are 
stationed 44 quarter back,” where they can 
skirmish on the outskirts of the scrimmage. 

I am posted a little in rear of them at 
“half back,”—an unusual post for so 
young a player, but one which was 
accorded to me by virtue of my light 
weight and not inconsiderable running 
powers. Eeliind mo are the two “backs,” 
on whom, when all else fails, the issue 
of the conflict depends. The Craven 
players are similarly disposed, and waiting 
impatiently for our captain’s kick. 

4 4 Are you ready ? ” he shouts. 

Silence gives consent. 

He gives a quick glance round at us, 
then springs forward, and in an instant 
the ball is soaring high in the direction 
of the Cravens’ goal amid the shouts of 
onlooliing friend and foe. 

Our forwards were after it like light¬ 
ning, but not before a Craven back had 
got hold of it and run some distance in 
the direction of our goal. He did not 
wait to be attacked, but by a clever drop 
kick, a knack peculiar to all good 44 backs,” 
sent it spinning right over the forwards’ 
heads into the hands of one of our quar¬ 
ter-backs. He, tucking it under his arm 
and crushing his cap on to his head, 
started to run. Going slowly at first, he 
steered straight for the forwards of the 
enemy till within a pace or two of them, 
when he doubled suddenly, and amid the 
shouts of our partisans slipped past them 
and was seen heading straight for the 
Craven goal. But although he had escaped 
their forwards, he had yet their rearguard 
to escape, which w r as far harder work, 
for was not one of that rearguard the 
celebrated Slider himself, who by his 
prowess had last year carried defeat to 
our school; and the other, was it not the 
stalwart Naylor, who only a month ago 
had played gloriously for his county 
against Gravelshire ? 

°Yet our man was not to be daunted by 
the prestige of these distinguished adver¬ 
saries, but held on his way pluckily, and 
without a swerve. It was a sight to see 
those two cunningly lay wait for him, like 
two spiders for a fly. There was nothing 
for it but to plunge headlong into their 
web in a desperate effort to break through. 
Alas ! brave man! Naylor has him in his 
clutches, the Craven forwards come like a 
deluge on the spot, our forwards pour over 
the Craven, and in an instant our hero and 


the ball have vanished from sight under a 

heap of writhing humanity. 

44 Down!” cries a half-choked voice, from 
the bottom of the heap. It was rather an 
unnecessary observation, as it happens, but 
it served as a signal to both parties to rise 
to their feet and prepare for a 44 scrim¬ 
mage.” 

Now, if truth must be told, our school 
always had the reputation of being second 
to nono in 44 going through a scrimmage,” 
so while the players are scrambling to their 
feet, and waiting for the ball to be 
44 grounded,” I will explain „ what our 
method of doing the thing was. 

It was nothing more nor less than a 
carrying out of the principle of the wedge. 
The ball formed the apex; two fellows got 
up close to it so as never to let it out of 
reach of their four feet. Behind these two 
came three with locked arms, and behind 
the three four. The men in the middle 
pushed straight ahead, and those at the 
sides inwards towards the ball, while the 
two or three remaining forwards lent their 
weight to one side or other of the base, 
according as the exigencies of the scrim¬ 
mage demanded. Thus our wedge, em¬ 
bodying a concentrated pressure in the di¬ 
rection of the ball, the farther it advanced 
the farther it scattered asunder the foe, 
who fell off from its gradually-widening 
sides without hope of getting again within 
reach of the ball except by retreating to the 
rear and beginning the struggle over 
afresh. When this manoeuvre was well 
executed, it was almost certain to carry 
the ball through the scrimmage, and 
when that happened, then was the time 
for us half and quarter-backs to look out 
for our chance. 

Our men went at it with their customary 
vigour and address, and presently the 
ball emerged on the far side of the scrim¬ 
mage. In an instant it was caught up by 
one of the Craven quarter-backs, and in an 
instant our men were upon him again 
before he could get a start for a run. 
Scrimmage after scrimmage ensued, the 
ball was constantly in Chancery, but each 
crush brought us a yard or so nearer the 
enemy’s goal than we had been before. 

All this time I was little better than a 
spectator, for the ball never once came 
within reach of my fingers, and I was be¬ 
ginning to think that, af ter all, a big match 
was not so exciting a thing as one is apt to 
imagine. 

At last, however, after one scrimmage 
more desperate than any that had gone 
before, the ball flew out suddenly, and 
bounded off one of the Craven men into 
my grasp. Now was my chance. If only 
I could— 

The next thing I was conscious of was 
that about twenty people had fallen to the 
ground all of a heap, and that I and the 
ball were at the bottom. 

44 Down ! ” I cried. 

44 Pack up there, Parkhurst! ” sung out 
Wright. 

I extricated myself as quickly as I 
could, and got back to my place in the 
rear, thinking to myself, after all, there 
teas some little excitement in football. 

At last the ball got well away from the 
scrimmage, and who should secure it but 
the redoubtable Slider ! I felt a passing 
tremor of deep despair as I saw that hero 
spring like the wind towards our goal. 

44 Look out, Adams ! ” shouted Wright. 

Sure enough he was coming in my direc¬ 
tion ! With the desperation of a doomed 
man I strode out to meet him. He rushed 
I furiously on,—swerving slightly to avoid 
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my reach, and stretching out his arm to 
ward off my grasp. I flung myself wildly 
in his path. There was a heavy thud, and 
the earth seemed to jump up and strike 
me. The next moment I was sprawling 
on my back on the grass. I don’t pretend 
to know how it all happened, but somehow 
or other I had succeeded in checking the 
onward career of the victorious Slider; for 
though I had fallen half stunned before 
the force of his charge, he had recoiled for 
an instant from the same shock, and that 
instant gave time for Wright to get hold 
of him, and so put an end for the time 
to his progress. 

.“Well played!” said some one, as I 
picked myself up. So I was comforted, and 
began to think that, after all, football was 
rather a fine game. 

Time would fail me to tell of all the 
events of that afternoon—how Wright 
carried the ball within a dozen yards of our 
opponents’ goal; how their forwards passed 
the ball one to another, and got a “ touch¬ 
down ” behind our line, but missed the 
kick; how Naylor ran twenty yards with 
one of our men hanging on his back; how 
our quarter-back sent the ball nearly over 
their goal with as neat a drop-kick as ever 
it has been my lot to witness. 

The afternoon was wearing. I heard 
the timekeeper call out, “Five minutes 
more ! ” The partisans of either side were 
getting frantic with excitement. Unless 
we could secure an advantage now we 
should be as good as defeated, for the, 
Craven had scored a “touch-down” to 
our nothing. Was this desperate fight to 
end so ? Was victory, after all, to escape 
us ? But I had no time for reflection then. 

“Now Parkhurst,” sang out Wright, 
“ pull yourselves together for once I ” 

A Craven man is standing to throw the 
ball out of “ touch,” and either side stands 
in confronting rows, impatient for the 
fray. Wright is at the end of the line, 
face to face with Naylor, and I am a little 
behind Wright. 

“ Keep close ! ” exclaims the latter to 
me, as the ball flies towards us. 

Wright has it, but in an instant Naylor’s 
long arms are round him, bearing him 
down. 

“ Adams ! ” ejaculates our captain, and 
in a trice hn passes the ball into my hands, 
and I am off like the wind. So suddenly 
has it all been done that I have already a 
yard or two start before my flight is dis¬ 
covered. There is a yelling and a rush 
behind mo; there is a roar from the crowds 
on either side; there is a clear “Follow 
up, Parkhurst!” from Wright in the rear; 
there is a loud “Collar him!” from the 
Craven captain ahead. I am steering 
straight for their goal; three men only are 
between me and it—one, their captain, right 
back, and Slider and another man in front 
of him. 

I see at a glance that my only hope is 
to keep as’ I am going and waste no 
time in dodging, or assuredly the pur¬ 
suing host will be upon me. Slider and 
hi 3 companion are closing in right across 
my path, almost close together. With a 
bound I dash between them. Have they 
got me, or have I escaped them ? A shout 
louder than ever, and a “ Bravo ! ” from 
Wright tells me I am clear of that danger 
and have now but their last defence to 
pass. He is a tall, broad fellow, and a 
formidable foe to encounter, and waits 
for me close under their goal. The pace, 

I feel, is telling on me, the shouting 
behind sounds nearer, only a few yards 
divides us now. Shall I double, shall I ven¬ 


ture a kick, or shall I charge straight at 
him P 

“Charge at him!” sounds Wright’s 
voice, as if in answer to my thought. I 
gather up all my remaining force, and 
charge. There is a flash across my eyes, 
and a dull shock against my chest. I reel 
and stagger, and forget where I am. I 
am being swept along in a torrent; the 
waters with a roar rush past me and over 
me. Every moment I get nearer and 
nearer the fatal edge—I am at it—I hang 
a moment on the brink, and then— 

“Down!” shouts a voice close at my 
ear, and there is such a noise of cheering 
and rejoicing that I sit up and rub my 
eyes like one waking bewildered from a 
strange dream. 

Then I find out what has happened. 
When I charged at the Craven captain the 
shock sent me back staggering into the 
very arms of Wright and our forwards, 
who were close at my heels, and who then, 
in a splendid and irresistible rush, carried 
me and the ball and half of the other side 
along with them right behind the enemy’s 
goal line, where we fall en masse to the 
earth—I, with the ball under me, being 
at the bottom. 

Even if I had been hurt—which I was not 
—there was no time to be wasted on con¬ 
dolences or congratulations. The time¬ 
keeper held his watch in his hand, and our 
goal must be kicked at once, if it was to be 
kicked at all. So the fifteen paces out were 
measured, the “nick” for the ball was 
carefully made, the enemy stood along 
their goal-line ready to spring the moment 
the ball should touch the earth. Wright, 
cool and self-possessed, placed himself in 
readiness a yard or two behind the ball, 
which one of our side held an inch off the 
ground. An anxious moment of expecta¬ 
tion followed; then came a sharp “ Now!” 
from our captain. The ball was placed 
cunningly in the nick, the Craven forwards 
rushed out on it in a body, but long before 
they could reach it, Wright’s practised foot 
had sent it flying straight as an arrow oVer 
the bar, and my first football match had 
ended in a glorious victory for the Old 
School. 


BEAYE AND TEUE. 

W hatever you are, be brave, boys ! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, boys ! 
Though clever at ruses, 

And sharp at excuses, 

He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 

Whatever you are, be frank, boys ! 

’Tis better than money and rank, boys : 
Still cleave to the right, 

Be lovers of light, 

Be open, above board, and frank, boy3. 

Whatever you are, be kind, boys ! 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys ! 

The man gentle in mien, 

Words, and temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 

But, whatever j r ou are, be true, boys! 

Be visible through and through, boys : 
Leave to others the shamming, 

The “greening” and “cramming,” 

In fun and in earnest, be true, boys ! 

HENRY DOWNTON. 



OUT WITH A 
JACK-KNIFE. 

By the 

*Bev. J. G. Wood, 

M.A., F.L.S., 

Author of "Illustrated 
Natural History” etc . 

T he Editor of this 
Magazine having 
asked me to show what 
could be done in Practical . 
Natural History with no 
other apparatus than a 
Cl common jack-knife,I have 
^ been out with such a wea¬ 
pon, and have had a 
capital time of it Per¬ 
haps the reader might be 
tempted to go also, if only 
ho knew what a fund of 
intertainment there is within 
his easy reach. Let all who 
like, then, follow me. 

Now, the first thing is to 
see about our jack-knife. It derives its name 
from the fact that it is the kind of knife 
invariably carried by our seamen, or “Jack 
Tars,” and its value is proved by its endurance 
of the test of long trial. 

Should it be possible, and should the reader 
be still unfurnished with a knife, he cannot 
do better than purchase a seaman’s clasp-knife. 
It can bo obtained at any good cutler’s. I am 
careful in saying that the cutler must bo a 
trustworthy man, or he will put off the purchaser 
with a showy, cheap, but really useless article. 

The material of the handle signifies nothing 
so long as the blade is of true Sheffield steel, 
and bears the stamp of a responsible maker. 

Only one blade is wanted. Many vendors tiy 
to dazzle their customers with complicated pieces 
of machinery which they are pleased to call uni- 
versally-useful knives. 

There are at least three blades, one large 
and two small. There is a corkscrew, which 
invariably doubles up across the fingers when 
used. 

There is an instrument for picking stones out 
of horses’ hoofs. It may be useful enough to 
those who ride or drive, but as we do not natu¬ 
ralise in a gig or on horseback, it is only in the 
way. 

There is a nutcracker, which might be used 
during the short time when the nuts are ripe, 
but is certainly not required for the rest of 
the year. 

There is a saw, which is quite superfluous ; 
and there is a file, which is soon choked and 
rendered useless. There is a gimlet, a bradawl, 
and a rymer, and lastly come a pair of 
tweezers and a gun-picker. In practice, the 
saw, bradawl, gimlet, corkscrew, and rymer 
are soon broken, and the gun-picker ar.d 
tweezers lost. 

Nothing* is needed in a good, serviceable 
jack-knife but a single blade. No one wants to 
make pens when he is on a naturalising ex¬ 
pedition, and if he did, the pens could not be 
used for want of ink. 

If possible, the knife should have a ring, so 
that it can be suspended round the neck, and 
cannot be lost. 

This precaution is, indeed, almost a necessity. 
There are many cases where some living crea* 
ture has been brought to light by the knife ; 
both hands must be at liberty, and the knife 
dropped instantly. 

Now, dropping a knife is one thing and pic k 
ing it up is another. You may have dropped it 
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into a tall bed of nettles, and must expect many 
stings before it is recovered. 

Or it may have fallen into a hedge, and then 
always displays the most wonderful ingenuity in 
getting out of sight. If it would only lie where 
it was dropped it might easily be found, in spite 
•f the thick herbage under the hedge. 

But that is exactly what it will not do. It 
writhes its way in serpentine fashion among the 
branches, and probably becomes tightly wedged 
in a fork, where it cannot be seen, or, at least, 
takes up much time before it can be dislodged. 
Or it falls into a river—a very common accident 
—or over the edge of the cliff. 

Or, perhaps, you have climbed a tall tree, the 
knife slips from the hand, and you have to 
descend and reascend the tree. Perhaps, under 
these circumstances, you get in a passion. Most 
people do, but matters are not mended thereby. 

So always have your knife secured by a string, 
and let the string be hung round the neck, but 
in such a way that if the string bo hitched in 
anything the loop will not tighten round the 
neck. The knife should always be kept in the 
pocket until wanted, as it is apt to get in the 
way if allowed to swing about. 

Do not have the blade to open and close too 
easily, or it may shut up unexpectedly and cause 
a nasty wound. I once nearly lost the fore¬ 
finger of my right-hand by such an accident. 

I was working at the trunk of a tree, and 
leaning rather heavily on my knife, which shut 
with the edge over the finger, and had the full 
weight of the body on it. Thinking little of 
the cut, I wrapped my finger in a handkerchief, 
and went on with my work. 

Presently the sun, which was shining brightly, 
became darkened ; then the leaves and the grass 
turned black instead of green, and then it 
occurred to me that I was lying on the ground. 
I had fainted—for how long I cannot tell, but 
it must have been for some time, as I had 
fallen over an ant’s nest, and the insects were 
swarming all over me. 

More than thirty years have passed, but the 
scar is very conspicuous, just over the knuckle. 

Do not worry yourself about the edge of the 
knife. It has to do hard work, and cannot do 
so without being more or less dulled. But, as 
a rule, a very keen knife is not often required, 
and whenever a sharper edge than usual is 
needed, it can easily be obtained through the 
means of the first pebble, broken slate, or 
potsherd that comes in tlio way. 

Now that we have our knife, where shall we 
go, and what shall we do with it? Go any¬ 
where, and you will soon find plenty of use for 
the knife. 

You do not want a butterfly-net, but it will 
be as well to have a few chip pill-boxes in your 
pockets. They cost very little, and as they are 
packed in “nests,” i.e., one inside the other, are 
very portable. These are for the purpose of 
preserving alive the curious creatures which you 
wish to examine. 

Should you be fortunate enough to possess a 
magnifying-glass, take it with you, but be care¬ 
ful to secure it with a string (like the knife), 
arranging the strings so that they cannot be¬ 
come entangled. Except by great carelessness, 
they will not be entangled, because, when the 
knife is being used, the magnifying-glass is in 
the pocket, and vice versd. 

Still, although a most agreeable and useful 
accessory, the magnifying-glass is not absolutely 
needed, and my object is to show what can be 
found and seen without any help except that of 
the jack-knife. 

With our jack-knife we may go anywhere, 
and be sure of finding something of interest. 

Do not begin on too large a scale, which is a 
very common error, and is apt to be dishearten¬ 
ing. Mark out a small area, and w’ork it tho¬ 
roughly. There are few experiences more galling 
than that of the too ambitious, and therefore 
unsuccessful, novice, who finds his track fol¬ 
lowed by a more experienced naturalist. The 
one has found nothing, while the other has 
accumulated stores of treasure. 

Now I have just gone into a small garden 
which has been disused for some time, and have 
taken nothing with me except a jack-knife. 
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The first thing that met my eye was a piece of 
old mat lying on the ground, and almost over- 
grow T n with grass and weeds. On raising it up 
suddenly a wonderful amount of hidden animal 
life w T as disclosed, earth-worms being among the 
most conspicuous objects. They turned and 
twisted in various directions, some of them 
actually jumping off the ground in their struggles. 
Some of the largest tried to regain their holes, 
but, failing in their attempts, glided sinuously 
among the matted and bleached grass roots. 

Wait a little while and the worms will have 
withdrawn from sight, but if the knife blade be 
inserted to the depth of an inch or two, and the 
earth turned over, they may be again seen, and 
in greater numbers than before. 

Now, an earth-worm is not generally supposed 
to be an interesting being except to anglers, 
while gardeners hate it most rancorously and 
foolishly, liut, nevertheless, it is a very inter¬ 
esting, not to say beautiful, creature. The latter 
epithet may be doubted, but it is a true one, as 
any one will say who has himself examined an 
earth-worm in the sunshine. 

As it moves along, extending and contracting 
its many-ringed body in rhythmical sequence, 
ripples of soft, iridescent light move like coloured 
waves from the tail towards the head. Few 
people seem to have noticed them, because to 
most persons a worm is only something to be 
killed, either by being impaled on a hook or 
trodden under foot. Yet, there they are, and 
we want to know what causes them. 

Now, it must be remembered that worms 
never crawl backwards. When stretched to 
their full length, with the end of the tail in the 
hole, they can jerk themselves back with a 
rapidity that almost defies the eye. But they 
cannot crawd backwards, and the reason for this 
fact is due to the same cause which produces the 
iridescence of the surface. 

Try to pull a worm out of a hole in which it 
has insinuated about an inch of its head, and 
you cannot do it. The body slides through the 
fingers as if made of oil, and the worm pursues 
its course. 

Take aw T orm completely out of its hole, enclose 
it lightly in the hand, and it will force its way 
between } r our fingers. Pass a finger along the 
worm from it cad to tail, and you can do so easily. 
Try to pass it from tail to head, and you will not 
succeed, the body of the worm feeling much 
like a blade of sword-grass when taken from 
point to base. 

The rings of which the body is composed are 
furnished with short, stiff hairs, all pointing 
backwards, and it is by means of them that the 
worm is able to crawl, the rows of stiff hairs 
hitching on tlio ground when the body is con¬ 
tracted, and sliding over it as it is extended. 
The snake glides over the ground by a similar 
arrangement, the edges of the scales taking the 
place of the hairs. 

A good deal of shine will be left on the 
clothes if the worm be allowed to crawl over 
them ; but it soon dries into a white powder, 
and can be brushed or even shaken off. 

As to the iridescence, it is not restricted to the 
earth-worm, but is common to many others of 
the same tribe, especially those which inhabit 
the sea-shore. 

For example, there is the common lug-worm, 
which our jack-knife will easily dislodge from 
its sandy bed. When washed clear from mud, 
iridescent tints are seen to play over the body, 
just as in the ’earth-worms. Then there is the 
nereis, which twists and wriggles about in rock- 
pools or in empty shells, and which, although 
apparently green when viewed in the shade, 
becomes perfectly gorgeous when seen in the 
sunbeams. 

Most magnificent of all is the aphrodite, 
popularly called the sea-mouse. Though it 
always chooses its habitation in the blackest and 
most fetid mud, from which it may be dug with 
the jack-knife, it is resplendent beyond all 
powers of description. 

It should be carefully washed, and the adhe¬ 
sive black mud entirely removed, and then 
should be allowed to crawl in a shallow plate of 
pure sca-water. 

It is npvy seen to be covered with hairs of 


various lengths, some short, arranged in tufts, 
and so strong and stiff that they may well de¬ 
serve the name of bristles. Others are long and 
silky, but all have a metallic brilliance which 
can scarcely be equalled, even by the feathers of 
a humming-bird’s breast. 

No one who has seen this magnificent worm of 
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the sea can forget its radiant beauty ; but there 
are very few who have the least idea that in the 
common earth-worm we possess an animal of 
scarcely less, though not so imposing, splen¬ 
dour. The liairs of the sea-mouse flash like 
gems, while those of the earth-worm shine with 
a soft, satiny radiance, which is in its way quite 
as beautiful. 

One word more for the earth-worm. I believe 
that the generality of people fancy that dead 
bodies are eaten by worms, and think that when 
they are buried the worms will make their w r ay 
into their coffin and eat them ; consequently 
they have a rooted repugnance to worms. 

Now worms do not eat dead bodies, buried or 
otherwise, being strict vegetarians in their diet, 
as may be seen by examining the “worm-casts ” 
which are apt to disfigure our houses, and not 
even to spare our gravel paths. 

Even Shakespeare, close observer of Nature 
though he was, shared the popular opinion, as 
is shown by the well-known passage in Hamlet. 

Had I space I could show the valuable ser¬ 
vices rendered to man by the earth-worm ; but 
as it is, must ask the reader in the first place to 
believe that it is inestimably useful, and, in the 
next, never to kill a worm without very good 
cause. 

Sometimes, in digging, we cannot help cutting 
a worm asunder with the spade. 

Now there is a popular superstition to the 
effect that such worms are not killed, but that 
either the severed pieces grow together as before, 
or that they develop into two distinct worms, 
the tail portion throwing out a new head, and 
the head portion growing a new tail. 

Although there are many creatures who can 
do this and more, the earth-worm is not one of 
them, and when severed is as effectually, though 
not as rapidly, killed as a human being would 
be under similar circumstances. The tail por¬ 
tion scarcely moves from the spot, as there is no 
head to direct it, and in a day or two it is quite 
dead. The head portion lias a longer existence, 
but it dies by degrees, ring after ring beingjlost, 
until there is an end of it. 

This is but a slight sketch of the earth-worm, 
and dees not even attempt to trace it through 
its course of life, only showing what we can 
learn by means of our jack-knife. 

Other mombers of the great tribe of worms 
are to be seen as they run about in great dismay, 
their lithe bodies winding in and out of every 
little crevice, and their multitudinous legs ar¬ 
ranged like living fringes along the sides. These 
are centipedes, so called in allusion to the num¬ 
ber of their legs. 

In this country they never reach any great 
size, but in the tropics they divide with the 
scorpions the dubious fame of being the greatest 
pests of houses. They grow to the length of 
eight or more inches, and are nearly as thick as 
a man’s finger, though flattened^ instead of 
round. 

‘Were the centipede innocuous, it would not 
be an agreeable inmate of a house, but it is not 
innocuous, being armed with two poisonous 
claws, scarcely less venomous than the fangs 
of the viper. Still it is quiet enough in de¬ 
meanour, and, like its companions, the venomous 
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snakes and scorpions, seldom uses its weapons 
except when irritated. 



Mouth of the Viper. 

One of our centipedes is a very curious animal, 
and is both harmless and interesting. It is on 
the average about an inch and a half in length, 
slender, flattened, and of a pale yellow colour. 

By day, nothing especially noticeable is to 
be seen in this centipede, but at night it is 
transformed. It is as luminous as a glow-worm, 



Glow-worm (Male and Female) 


and as it glides along looks like a serpentine 
streak of living phosphorus. In this respect 
it even exceeds the glow-worm in beauty, the 
pale lamp of the latter being stationary, while 
the winding curves of the former are in constant 
and graceful motion. 

Its name is the Luminous Centipede, and it 
may be found in almost any crevice if it be 
but dark and moist. 

All centipedes have a particular objection to 
light and heat, and are at once killed if the 
focus of a burning-glass touches their head, 
though many insects would not care much 
for it. 

As a rule, wherever centipedes are to be found, 
there are the millipedes, known by the dark, 
shining, almost cylindrical body, and the great 
number of pale, slight, delicate legs set on the 
under surface. In common with many other 
creatures, when alarmed it coils itself up and 
pretends to be dead. 

(To be continued.) 


AN AFGHAN ROBBER. 

V jfcj) etween thirty and forty years ago there 
was a noted Afghan robber who was the 
terror of the people of the plains on both 
sides of the Indus. His name was Dild- 
war Khan. Dili war means “ the brave, ” Khan 
“chief,” and he was the daring leader of a band 
of brigands. Stories are yet told about the ad¬ 
ventures of Dilawar and his men, which sound 
like pages out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

For example, hearing that a wealthy Hindu 
shopkeeper was about to be married, they would 
lie in ambush on the east bank of the Indus 
and await the arrival of the expectant bride¬ 
groom. Armed to the teeth, with pistols, sword, 
and dagger, the Afghan brigands, led by Dila¬ 
war Khan, would attack the bridal party, 
and seize the rich shopkeeper, bedizened with 
wristlets and chains. The unfortunate man was 
dragged to the river bank, and placed inside an 
inflated cowhide, upon which one of the party 
mounted himself and paddled it across the river. 
The skin is watertight, but also porous, so as to 
allow air enough for breathing for a time. The 
shopkeeper was then carried to the Khatak hills, 
and a letter sent to his soiro wing friends inform¬ 
ing them that the ransom demanded for their 
relative watf the moderate sum of two hundred 
rupees (£20). The Hindus, true to the instinct 
of their nature, would commence haggling as 
to the sum to be paid, when Dilawar Khan 
would cut short their negotiations by informing 
them that if the sum demanded was not sent 
Within a week, the head of their captive would be 


struck off and forwarded to them as an offering of 
peace ( nazr ), and that in consequence of the ex¬ 
pense incurred in feeding their unwelcome guest, 
the ransom would be increased to three hundred 
rupees. In all cases the demand was acceded to, 
and the frightened trader restored to his homo. 

This sort of brigandage is not uncommon in 
some western countries, such as Italy and Greece, 
but these brigands are usually base outlaws, 
moved merely by the wish to live by plunder 
rather than by honest work. Among tho Af¬ 
ghans in those days the occupation of a robber 
was not thought dishonourable, any more than 
a Scottish chief thought it a crime to make a 
foray across the border, or to “lift"—that is, 
steal—his peaceful neighbours’ cattle. So much 
is conscience, or the sense of right and wrong, 
moulded by early training and by surrounding 
circumstances. 

Besides, the Sikhs were then rulers of that 
part of Afghanistan, and it was thought a pat¬ 
riotic as well as a pious thing for Mussulman 
Afghans to despoil and pillage unbelievers and 
foreigners. The Koran makes very light of 
robbing or even killing an “infidel,” or one who 
will not submit to the faith of the prophet. 
These things explain, though they do not jus¬ 
tify, Dilawar Khan’s life. He thought he was 
doing no harm. To act against one’s conscience 
is always wrong, but to act with one’s conscience 
is not always right, for it is often warped and 
twisted. Hence the need of a surer rule of life, 
which we have in God’s word. But to return to 
Dilawar. 

He belonged to the clan or tribe of Khatak, 
and was descended from a famous chief who was 
also a poet or bard. When a youth he was sent, 
as was the custom, to the village mosque, where 
he was taught Arabic, and religion from the 
Koran. . Being fond of study, he went to an¬ 
other village, Zezdeh, where there was a large 
mosque, and a more learned moulvie, or teacher 
of the law of the prophet. But the settled life 
of a student did not long suit his energetic and 
restless spirit. He heard of other Afghan youths 
living by robbery, and he took to that way of 
life which we have described. 

At this time the great Sikh war broke out, 
and the English having conquered the Sikhs, 
held the Peshawar valley, which had been the 
principal scene of Dilawar’s brigandage. 

When Major Lumsden raised the Corps of 
Guides, a native force afterwards famous on the 
Indian frontiers, he sent for Dilawar, of whose 
daring and dash he had heard. He told him he 
must keep peace with the English, and sug¬ 
gested that he should enlist in the new Corps. 
Lumsden was one of those frank, bravo soldiers 
of whom the north-west provinces of India have 
always had noble specimens, and whose personal 
influence makes a defence stronger far than 
armed forts and scientific frontiers. ‘ ‘ Lumsden 
Sahib” won Dildwar’s heart at once. But the 
robber chief, always his own master, could not 
brook the idea of serving in the ranks and be¬ 
ing subject to the will of others. He hesitated 
awhile, but at last was induced to enlist in the 
Corps of Guides. At once he set himself to in¬ 
quire all about these white foreigners, of whose 
fame he had only heard at a distance, but with 
whom he had never before been brought in 
contact. Ho had not served the English long 
before he learned that they were actuated by 
principles of truth and justice. He came in 
contact also with men who professed a religion 
strange to him, but which influenced the lives 
of the men he most loved and respected. 
Amongst his own people he had known great 
inconsistency of conduct, especially among the 
moulvies and priests, and his faith in his early 
creed had thus been somewhat shaken. He 
longed to know something of the religion of the 
English people. 

One day Colonel Wheeler was preaching to a 
few people in a street in Peshawar when Dilawar 
Khan passed by. The sight was a novel one. 
He had never seen an Englishman preach before. 
He stopped to listen. There was an earnestness 
in the “preaching colonel’s” manner which 
arrested his attention, but as he heard the ex¬ 
pression “Son of God” his anger was aroused 
against one who could boldly assert a doctrine 


so contrary to the teaching of the Koran. He 
invited discussion, but the good old colonel told 
him that he was not a man educated in the 
schools, nor used to discuss the sacred mysteries 
of God’s Eternal Being, but that he would give 
him a book in which the verities of our faith 
were carefully explained. He gave him Dr. 
Pfander’s Mizan-ul-Haqq, or Balance of Truth. 

Soon afterwards Dilawar Khan went with his 
regiment to. the siege of Delhi. During the 
Indian Mutiny his bravery was conspicuous. 
The manliness of Dildwar’s demeanour and his 
undoubted loyalty to the English made him a 
great favourite amongst the British officers of 
his regiment. Some days after the capture of 
the city, Dilawar came to the adjutant and told 
him that he thought of leaving the service. 
“ Why ?” “ Oh, because the reason I came into 
the service was that the British had the reputa- 
tion of not killing women in war, and I hear 
that three women were killed in the assault. '* 
The officer took the trouble to make inquiries, 
and was able to assure Dildwar that the 
only case of this kind that happened was a 
woman dressed in man’s clothes, who was killed 
by a bullet. 

The comparative purity of the life of Euro¬ 
peans, their honesty and love of justice, all 
served to convince Dilawar of the superiority of 
the claims of Christianity to that of Mohamme¬ 
danism. Much vice he no doubt saw, but thii 
was opposed to the book of the Christians, and 
grieved over by all good officers and men. He 
had frequently conversed with Dr. Pfander, and 
had read his “Mizan-ul-Haqq” and parts of 
the New Testament, and he was convinced that 
Mohammed’s confessed inability to work mira* 
cles proved him to be a usurpor of the pro¬ 
phetical office. 

We ought to say here that in the Koran there 
are many good and true words about temperance 
and honesty and hospitality and other virtuo^. 
There are also traces of higher truths of religion, 
which Mohammed gathered from tho 
Scriptures, which were well known ip Arabia, 
and also from what he had heard ?*bout tne 
Christians. But the Koran also contains ipany 
wild legends and lying fables, apd cannot stand 
the examination of reason and learning as the 
book of the Christians does. Diklwar saw this, 
and he saw also that the Christian religion givee 
a motive and power which no other religion 
gives. The love of Christ, who died for us, con¬ 
strains us to love Him, and obey and serve Him. 
Dilawar saw that it was this that made men just 
and true, as well as pure in life, and he saw also 
in many a gallant and brave soldier a spirit of 
humility and of gentleness that no other influ¬ 
ence could produce. So Dilawar at length 
declared himself a Christian, and was baptized 
at Peshawar in 1858. 

Tho Rev. Mr. Hughes, missionary to the 
Afghans at Peshawar, has written some interest¬ 
ing records of his later years. Upon my arrival 
at Peshawar, says Mr. Hughes, early in 1865, 

I became acquainted with Dilawar ; he was then 
a man about fifty-five years of age, a tall, spare 
man, with clear, sharp eyes. He gave me a 
warm welcome to Peshawar; but he added, 
“We must not talk about religion, for you have 
just come out, and can know very little of the 
religious systems of this country.” Of course, 
much of my first year was spent in my study, 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. As soon as I was able to understand a 
conversation in Urdu, old Dilawar volunteered 
a bit of advice with reference to missionary ac¬ 
tion. “ Look here, sir,” said he, “ if you think 
the world is going to be converted by men who 
sit in their studies with closed doors, you are 
mistaken ; you must see the people. Sit uncter 
a tree in your garden and receive visitors, and 
don’t shut yourself up in your room.” I did 
not like this piece of gratuitous advice very 
much then, coming as it did from a man who 
appeared to me a semi-savage, but old Dilawar 
Khan was right, and I now know that the maxim 
applies just as much to rulers as to missionaries. 
The Afghans are a sociable race—indeed, so are 
all Orientals—and only those Europeans can 
influence them who are at all times accessible. 
Dilawar greatly loved argument. He was a 
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perfect scourge to tlie Mohammedan . priests. | 
Being well acquainted with their religion, and 
with their method of reasoning, ho knew 
exactly when to uncover, and to assume the 
aggressive, and how to throw a shell of discord 
into the enemy’s camp. Sometimes he would 
go to a place where he knew there would he an 
assembly of learned priests, and present himself 
as an anxious inquirer. The learned men would 
stroke their beards complacently, and one of 
their number would proceed to solve his doubts 
at once. Dilawar would raise some point of 
orthodoxy upon which he knew they were not 
agreed, as his Master did with the Sadducees 
and Pharisees, and thus create a spirit of discord 
in the midst of his opponents. He would then 
leave them to settle their own disputes, remark¬ 
ing to the audience, “ How can these men guide 
one to heaven when they are not agreed amongst 
themselves ? ” 

Dilawar Khan was always of great service to 
the civil and military officers of his district, and 
was often employed in confidential undertakings. 
In 1869, Earl Mayo, the Viceroy of India, 
wished to employ a trustworthy Afghan to send 
on a secret expedition to Central Asia, and 
Subadar Dilawar Khan, of the Guides, was 
chosen. Highly flattered by the choice, so well 
did he keep the secret that not a soul knew 
where he had gone. Nearly two years after¬ 
wards an Afghan traveller brought to Peshawar 
the sad tidings that Dil&war was dead. After 
many perils and adventures he perished in a 
mountain pass, the cold and fatigue of which 
proved too much for the good old man. 



HOW I SWAM THE CHANNEL. 

By Captain Webb. 

Hi what first pu 
the idea into mi 
.head? Well, Icai 
scarcely say ; as fa 
as I can recollect 
Ifiowever, it wa: 
| reading about J. B 
Johnson’s trying i 
and failing. I tliinl 
this was really tin 
first time I though 
about it, for I recol 
lect getting out j 
«<■ °hart, and begin 

" 1 \ ning to thin! 

seriously as to whether the thing was possible o 
not. 

The account I read of J. B. Johnson was 1 
the paper called “Land and Water,” and i 
stated, after speaking about some good swimme 
who had remained a long time in the water a 
Plymouth without suffering from cold : “ If th 
Straits feat is ever accomplished, it will b 
done by a man of this description, but unles 
J. B. Johnson was in an exceptional state o 
health it would be worse than useless for him t 
attempt the feat again.” The writer then wen 
on to say that to be seized with cold after on 
hour’s swim showed in his case that there migh 
be immense muscular development but n 
vital power, and that this kind of constitutio] 
would never do for the feat. 

It is not very pleasant to write about one’ 
self. I think you will find, as a rule, that whei 
ever ^anybody writes a book in [which “I di< 
this, “ J did that,” is always recurring, yoi 
may be sure that the person is exaggerating, air 
making himself out a great deal more clever tha - 
he really is. You will often see two boys out fo 
a walk, showing off, each one telling the othe 
of some grand thing ho has done, three part 
of which, and, indeed, very often all of which 
is entirely made up. Now, these two boys eah 
know that the other one islying, and they yet pre 
tend to believe each other, until at last, perhaps 
in their attempts to outdo each other the meet 
ing ends in a quarrel. I am afraid that there ar 
lome boys who really prefer things ‘‘made up ” t 
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reading about what really does happen. I recol¬ 
lect a little while ago seeing a story published 
in penny numbers, and one of the pictures out¬ 
side was a boy about ten years old holding a young 
lady up by the waist in one hand, and appa¬ 
rently with his sword getting the best of a fight 
with about ten men in armour, each of whom 
was considerably bigger and stronger than I 
am. 

Now, all this “Hi, diddle, diddle, the cat 
and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the 
moon,” is all very well for little babies just be¬ 
ginning to talk, but for boys of fourteen or fif¬ 
teen to read and half believe such trash is just 
as bad as if they were to run about with a little 
cart and a string to play with instead of having 
a good game of cricket or rounders. 

Quite enough really wonderful things have 
been done in this world that are true to read 
about without the folly of stories in which boys 
of ten go out as detectives or highwaymen. I 
suppose each boy when he reads it fancies himself 
the hero of the story, and adds to it. Ah! if 
he could only think out loud ! How the other 
boys would laugh were they to hear him! 

But I must go back to “ How I Swam the 
Channel.” Well, reading about Johnson’s at¬ 
tempt made me think. I believe my great forte 
is being able to resist cold. Ever since I was 
twelve years old I have been at sea. Boys 
brought up to sleep in a hammock are probably 
tougher than those brought up in feather-beds, 
and who may often have fires in their bedrooms; 
though it is a great mistako to think that bad 
or insufficient clothing makes us strong ; but I 
shall be able to speak more about this when I 
tell you how I went into training. 

I learned to swim, when I was very young, 
in the River Severn ; and being big round the 
chest, and blessed with large and healthy lungs, 
I find simply keeping up really no exertion at all. 
As I have said, also, I have never known what 
it is to turn really cold in the water. Some 
people when they bathe, if they only stop in the 
water for ten minutes, will find that the blood 
leaves their fingers, which turn quite white and 
cold. Yet when I landed at Calais, after being 
in the water for nearly twenty-two hours, my 
finger-nails were as red as when I went into the 
water. Now there is nothing to boast about in 
this—it is simply a fact. I suppose some boys 
are born strong, with plenty of blood in them, 
just as some are born black as well as white. 
If any one is naturally pale and of a rather deli¬ 
cate constitution, it would be as silly for him to 
attempt to remain exposed to cold for long, as 
it would be for me to try and sing at the opera, 
or attempt anything else for which I am utterly 
unfitted by Nature. I had, however, fully 
tested my powers in the water ; and I knew 
that I could keep up a long time, however 
rough the water might be. 

My first real swimming adventure, and one 
in which to this day I feel thankful I was mer¬ 
cifully preserved, was on board the Russia, on 
coming back from New York to Liverpool. 
One day while it was blowing half a gale of 
wind, suddenly the cry arose, “Man overboard.” 
I saw the poor fellow, whose name was Michael 
Hymes, fall, and without scarcely thinking what 
I was doing, I sprang overboard after him. 
Now, of course, the ship was going at full speed, 
and, consequently, I soon found myself alone in 
the midst of the wide Atlantic, battling with 
huge waves, that at times lifted me on to 
their crest, and at times looked down on me as 
I swam in the valley of water as if they would 
every instant swallow me up. 

My first thought, of course, was poor Hymes ; 
but, alas! nothing could I see of him, save his 
cap, which I picked up. My next thought -was 
myself. Would they stop ? Indeed, did they 
see me go overboard ? However, I swam on ; 
but for a long time I could see nothing of the 
ship 1 had recently quitted. As I slowly rose 
and fell with the huge waves, I can recollect to 
this day with what intense anxiety I looked for¬ 
ward to tlie instant when I reached the top of 
the wave to look out if any help was drawing 
nigh. At that instant, too, I cried out as loud 
as I could for help, in the hope that any boat 
that might have been put off to my rescue 


would hear me ; but all in vain. As it seemed 
to me, hour after hour passed by, and I knew I 
was lost. I have been told that men, when 
drowning, often have their whole life pass be¬ 
fore them in a flash of a few seconds. I can 
quite believe this ; for though when I was rescued 
I was told I had been in the w T ater only thirty- 
seven minutes, it would take me as many 
hours to relate what passed through my mind 
at the time. My childhood—my boyhood— 
the old house at home—my mother. And then 
I said my prayers. When men meet death 
face to face, they are not men, but beasts, who 
fail to think of the world beyond. But 

“ In man's most dark extremity, 

Oft succour dawns from heaven.” . 

A faint holloa in the distance sent the blood 
coursing quicker through my limbs numbed with 
cold. I shouted in return ; and once more rising 
to the top of a wave, at a short distance I saw 
a boat making for me, tossing fearfully through 
the foam. She soon reached me ; and in a few 
moments more I was safely on board again. 

Though I failed to save my friend’s life, my 
effort to do so was not unrewarded, as the 
passengers on board the Russia made me up 
a purse amounting to £100 ; and I afterwards 
had the great honour of receiving the first Stan¬ 
hope Gold Medal from the hands of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, this medal 
being annually awarded to whoever shall bo 
considered to have performed the greatest act 
of bravery in the year. 

•My first public swim was in July, 1875, when 
I swam from Blackwall to Gravesend, a feat 
then thought wonderful—just as Weston walk¬ 
ing 110 miles in twenty-four hours was thought 
very wonderful shortly afterwards, simply be¬ 
cause it was not known how much fatigue a man 
was capable of undergoing. A repetition of 
either of these feats now would be thought 
nothing of. 

In this first swim I learnt one good lesson, 
which, thanks to some good advice I got after¬ 
wards from one who has been a great friend of 
mine ever since I swam across the Channel, I 
believe has been the cause of my ultimate suc¬ 
cess. When I swam from Blackwall to Graves¬ 
end, I very nearly failed, owing to some persons 
on board the little boat which accompanied me, 
as well as a steamer, insisting on giving me 
brandy. Now 1 am no teetotaler, and I am 
happy to say I can keep sober without bragging 
about it; at the same time having a genuine 
and heartfelt pity for those who can’t. 

Of one thing, however, I am assured, and that 
is, no really great feat of endurance can be per¬ 
formed unless next door to total abstinence is 
adhered to. When young men go on long 
walking tours, a glass of beer at every village 
inn means failure, and as to spirits, they are 
simply poison. If I had really taken nothing , 
I should have reached Gravesend without any 
difficulty whatever; as it was, I was in kind, 
but stupid hands, and although I succeeded in 
my first public attempt, it was with difficulty, 
and I then determined, from what I felt from 
sipping brandy during the swim, in the foolish 
hope of getting good, coupled with what I after¬ 
wards heard, never again to take spirits while 
undergoing prolonged exertions. Weston, the 
great walker, fully coincides in my opinion on 
this point. 

But I must now come to my Channel swim. 
I went down to Dover and put up at the Flying 
Horse. I had previously called and seen a 
gentleman connected with the “Standard” 
newspaper, who knew a good deal about swim¬ 
ming. He had, years before, enabled Harry 
Gurr to win the Championship of England at 
the age of sixteen, sending some professionals 
at the time nearly mad with rage and envy. The 
idea of swimming the Channel, . I found, had 
crossed his mind, and he and Gurr had been out 
in open boats, trying to find out the strength of 
the tide by means of sinking empty black 
bottles with corks in them, so that only the 
necks remained above water. However, he 
failed to recollect the enormous difference 
between spring and neap tides. In the former 
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the tide runs very strong, and in the latter very 
slowly. I have a great respect and sincere re¬ 
gard for my friend, who had considerable 
scientific knowledge, but I have since thought 
that if ever a race took place between two boats, 
one manned by sailors who knew nothing but 
the technicalities of their trade, and the other 
by scientific gentlemen, the odds would be ten 
to one on the sailors. I only hope that when 
our next naval battle takes place, there will be 
some' compound discovered that combines the 
two; though I have my doubts. But I must 
not laugh at my friend, though he did cross the 
Channel in an open boat in a cliimney-pot hat; 
but then he was not sick, and was of consider¬ 
able assistance, chiefly in being the cause of my 
being accompanied by a number of special cor¬ 
respondents of London newspapers. 

My first attempt was made on the 12th of 
August, 1875. My friend had written a private 
letter to all the principal newspapers in London, 
stating that I intended starting, and that I 
firmly believed that there was a fair prospect of 
my attempt being crowned with success. The 
consequence was that a number of gentlemen 
connected with London newspapers were present 
who took the somewhat business-like view that 
a descriptive account of a failure would be a good 
deal better than a bare announcement, probably 
concluding “ sea too rough, attempt postponed,” 
by telegraph, as the only set-olf against the 
expenses of a return ticket to Dover and an 
hotel bill. 

I was in “ splendid condition,” as they say of 
horses, when I started on my first attempt, and 
it’s a wonder I started at all. But, then, what 
was I to do ? I knew the weather was not 
quite the thing, and that I was running a 
dreadful risk of failure. But people kept 
saying to me, “ Look here, AYebb ; you must go. 
There aro all these people down from town ; if 
you don’t Start they will say it’s all talk. Never 
mind, you start, and show them what you can 
do.” 

AVell, I started—against my better judg¬ 
ment one way, and in accordance with their 
better judgment another way; and fortunately 
we both won, so to speak. I was right in think¬ 
ing I should fail, they were right in persuading 
me to do a performance before witnesses that 
placed the authenticity of my feat beyond 
cavil. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOGLE. 

By Ascott E. Hope, 

Author of 11 A Peclc of Troubles” " Stories of Whit- 
minster,” “The Heroes of Young Americaetc. 

CHAPTER I.—HOW WE DID IT. 

« TJT you won’t tell, at all events, 
Fenwick?” 

“ No, Jim; I’ll not tell. But I’ll 
have nothing to do with it. It’s 
not canny meddling with bogles, I tell you.” 

“ And you used to be as fond of a bit of 
fun as any fellow in the town,” said Jim 
Ewbank, reproachfully. 

“Yes, when I was young and foolish. 
Now I am getting old, and getting sense. 
I am nearly a year older than any of you 
young folks, so you had best take my wise 
advice, and leave this thing alone. I have 
heard of people being frightened out of 
their lives by such tricks.” 

“ Frightened out of their fiddlesticks! ” 
quoth Ewbank, scornfully. “ It’s you 
that are frightened, Bob Fenwick. I sup¬ 
pose you think we may tumble over a real 
ghost! Or perhaps you are afraid of get¬ 
ting into a row with that precious master 
of yours. Bob Fenwick afraid ! ” 

“ You shall see which of us is afraid next 
time you get a chance,” said Fenwick, 
walking to avoid further controversy, 


followed by jeers and taunts from the rest 
of us, and by another reminder from Jim 
that he had promised to keep our secret. 

“ But do you think there’s any chance 
of frightening him so much as all that ? ” 

I asked. 

“ Boo ! We are only going to give him 
a wee scare, and have him laughed at all 
over the town. Nobody who has any wits 
to be frightened out of, believes in bogles 
nowadays. Anyhow, I’m going to do what 
I said, and any of you chaps who like to 
oome will see the fun. And if you don’t 
like, you had better hold your tongues 
about it, or it will be worse for you to see 
me than any bogle.” 

The reader may now not object to know 
who and what were the group of lads among 
which this conversation was passing. First 
and foremost, in respect that without me 
you would not have a word of this story, 
there was myself, who had just been appren¬ 
ticed to never-mind-what trade. Then 
came Jim Ewbank, the doctor’s son, an 
idle and somewhat mischievous boy of 
fifteen, noted for having a finger in half 
the tricks played in the neighbourhood. 
Fenwick, hitherto known as a comical, 
harum-scarum fellow, had recently grown 
much more staid and demure since he en¬ 
tered life in no less a capacity than that of 
•pupil-teacher at the parish school. The 
others were cronies of ours who need only 
be distinguished after the fashion of the 
old plays, as “ First [juvenile citizen, 
second ditto,” and so on. 

We were all natives of a certain small 
town near the borders of England and 
Scotland, where we had till now spent our 
lives in a contented belief that it was no 
other than the centre of the universe, and 
with a tolerably good opinion of our own 
worth and wisdom as leading members of 
its youthful society. But of late this com¬ 
placent self-satisfaction had been rudely 
broken in upon. A disturbing influence 
had been introduced in the shape of a new 
parish schoolmaster, a smart young man 
from London, by name Atkins, and by 
nature a very objectionable person in 
our eyes, seeing that he did not conceal 
his contempt for our local peculiarities, and 
talked much of improvements to be made 
in our ways and manners. 

We older lads, you will understand, 
were beyond his tyranny so far as school 
days went, but there was yet a means by 
which all of us came into contact with this 
reformer. Our town had been reached by 
the movement for teaching science to 
young men. Classes had been established 
after the model which in a larger place 
would have been called a mechanics’ insti¬ 
tute ; and the new schoolmaster, zealously 
entering into the matter, had undertaken 
to teach chemistry. Into this study, in¬ 
duced by the persuasion of our parents, or 
by an enlightened desire of rising in the 
world, or by a natural curiosity, or by a 
youthful love of explosions, or for want of 
something better to do in the long even¬ 
ings, several of us had entered with more 
or less earnestness, and some of us did not 
fail to fall foul of our teacher almost at the 
outset of our scientific career. For he 
certainly had an unpleasant manner of 
communicating information, being, if I am 
not mistaken, rather conceited, sarcastic, 
and supercilious, too impatient with our 
slow heads, and'too ready to air his satiri¬ 
cal wit at the expense of the dull bump¬ 
kins, as he called us, among whom his 
talents seemed to him to be thrown away. 

Stung by certain utterances of this sort, 
Jim Ewbank and a few birds of the same 




feather had laid their thick polls together 
and planned to discomfit this metropolitan 
wiseacre with a common country joke. We 
took Fenwick into the plot, never doubting 
but that he would make a congenial con¬ 
spirator, and were rather surprised to find 
that his scruples, or his fear3, or his loyalty 
to his chief, were strong enough to hold 
him aloof from our doings. But as he 
promised not to betray us, we told our¬ 
selves that we should get on very well 
without him, and thoughtlessly proceeded 
to execute the project for which the hour 
and the place were already fixed. 

The name of our little town is of no im¬ 
portance, but if I were to mention it, you 
cannot have read much history without 
recalling the famous old castle—now an 
equally famous ruin—which 4 i3 its chief 
feature, and almost its only attraction for 
strangers. I leave you to guess the name, 
with this hint, that Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Tales of a Grandfather” is very pleasant 
reading. The hollow, broken shell of the 
formidable fortress, which so often baffled 
not only plundering moss-troopers, but 
invading armies, stands grimly visible for 
miles around on the head of a bare hillock 
that divides the town into two parts— 
Eastcastle and AYes teas tie, as they are still 
called by old people. Over this hill and 
through the ruins led a path, used as a 
short cut from one end of the town to the 
other, while the long, winding street 
makes a circuit round the hill. It was 
not every native who would choose that 
path by night and alone, but we had ob¬ 
served that the schoolmaster always took 
it in coming to the room where his evening 
class was held. Here, then, was to be the 
sefine of our jest. And of all nights in the 
year, it was Hallowo’en, when bogles, 
warlocks, elfs, and other eerie beings are 
understood to have special freedom of 
doing the best they can to frighten even 
an unbelieving nineteenth century out of 
its scientific certainties. 

As soon as it was dark some four or five 
of us met at the foot of the hill, and, 
when we were all assembled, not before, 
went up together to the castle. It was a 
still, moonless night. The ruins loomed 
darkly through the gloom, as we entered 
the wide open space in the centre, stepping 
cautiously on the soft turf and stumbling 
over the little mounds and hollows and 
fragments of grass-grown stone by which 
the ground was broken. Thus we made 
our way to the farther side, where the 
ivied walls stood highest and firmest, and 
the remains of cells, buttresses, and loop¬ 
holes could most clearly be traced by day¬ 
light. Here, among the deepest shadows, 
we halted, and involuntarily sunk our 
voices as we spoke in such a spot. 

“Eh, but it’s cold,” said one. 

“Were ye ever here before at night P ” 
whispered another. “It’s an uncanny 
kind of place, I’m thinking.” 

“ They say there’s a real ghost walks 
here every night at twelve o’clock,” I 
remarked, most unseasonably. 

“ They say stuff and nonsense! ” cried 
Jim Ewbank, scornfully. “ Don’t you say 
such things, or you’ll see what I say to 
you, and you won’t say thank you for it.” 

“Bob Fenwick tells some queer tales 
about the castle, and old Sir Albany 
Eeavely, that it belonged to ever so many 
hundred years ago. He read them in a 
book, and—” 

“ Blethers! I wish we had Bob Fenwick 
here; we’d see him shaking and shivering 
all over, I fancy. Now, hold your long 
tongues, and let us trot out a real bogle.” 
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With this he struck a lucifcr match, by 
whose faint glimmer the little band of 
conspirators could just see each other’s 
faces beside the damp, broken surface of 
the wall. Jim had under his jacket a 
turnip lantern, hollowed out in the usual 
fashion, with slits for the mouth and oyes. 
This was stuck upon a stick, and when an 
inch of tallow candle inside was lighted it 
presented an appearance sufficiently gro¬ 
tesque or appalling as any one came upon 
it unexpectedly or otherwise. We, who 
had no reason to be afraid of it, laughed 
when we surveyed our handiwork from a 
little distance, but Jim, the leader of the 
enterprise, commanded silence. 

“ Ish, lads, away and hide yourselves, 
or he’ll catch us ! Kirk, you run down to 
the gate and look out for him, and when 
he’s coming make a noise like an owl. If 
it’s anybody else that comes, just whistle 
tome, and I’ll throw my jacket over the 
bogle.” 

These orders were obeyed forthwith, 
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while Jim put the finishing stroke of 
ghostliness on our bogle by artfully hang¬ 
ing his grey jacket on the stick that served 
it for a body. We were dispersing to 
various hiding-places from which to watch 
with silent chuckles the effect on our 
enemy of the snare we had thus laid for 
him. 

The church clock struck below, giving 
notice that our new schoolmaster might be 
expected every minute, though, as he was 
wont to despise our local timekeepers, and 
professed to keep his watch more correctly 
set by Greenwich, we might still have some 
little time to wait in this cold, skeary place 
of concealment. 

I, for my part, made for a vault, or 
chamber of the old castle, which sank like 
a cave into the thick, crumbling walls, and 
was closed in on every side but the entrance, 
which was overgrown with weeds and long 
grass. With some little difficulty I groped 
to the opening, and was feeling my way 
into the black recess, not without certain 


misgivings, when I suddenly stopped, as I 
thought something stirred close before me. 
I drew back with a little shudder, and 
while I stood intently listening, a faint sigh 
reached my ears. Then I felt, as it were, 
a wind blown on my face, and at the same 
time there came a peculiar odour, which I 
ought to have recognised, but was too 
much startled to identify. I jumped away 
from the dark opening, and nervously 
ask ed, 

“ mo’s there ? ” 

To my dismay, it seemed as if a mufflod 
echo rolled out of the vault, bringing back 
the answer —Beware ! 

Without waiting another instant, I flew 
for comparative safety to our own bogle, 
calling out to my companions, who ran up 
with a suspicious alacrity. 

‘ 4 What’s the matter? What was that 
noise ?” 

“ There’s something down there,” I 
exclaimed, breathlessly. “ Didn’t you 
hear it speak ? Listen ! ” 



A deep groan was now audible to our 
alarmed senses, and we stood still and 
speechless as statues. 

“Let us get out of this,” proposed one 
boy, in a frightened whisper; “there’s 
queer things happen on Hallowe’en.” 

“ Hoot! hoot! ” said Jim, but not with 
his usual assurance. “I wouldn’t be 
sheared at nothing. Ten to one it’s a bat 
among the ivy. Shoo ! shoo ! ” 

“Don’t go there! For my sake don’t 
go there! ” I cried, catching him by the 
arm; and xo great force was needed to bold 
him back, for now a peal of unearthly 
laughter rang through the ruins. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha! ” 

You should have seen our scared faces 
by the light of the turnip lantern. Before 
*we could move or speak, the sound was 
repeated in a lower but more appalling 
tone, which appeared to come from the 
ground under our feet. 

“ Ho ! ho! ho! ” 

Who is it ?—what is it ? ” faltered Jim, 
-i the only one of us who could find hi? 
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tongue at all; and a dreadful, hollow voice 
slowly replied, in tones of displeasure, 

“ Who are ye that mock my troubled 
spirit ?” 

A feather could have knocked any of us 
over at that moment. Our knees shook 
under us ; our hair almost stood on end; 
we huddled shuddering into a helpless 
knot, and among us could not summon 
up but one word. 

“ Run ! ” ejaculated one boy, but the 
terrible voice held us as with a spell. 

“ Stay ! ” it commanded, in deeper and 
hoarser tones. “ Stir one step, and ye shall 
feel the power which ye have defied. Rash 
fools, was this the place or the time to jest 
with the beings of another sphere ? Know 
ye not whose ghost is doomed to haunt 
these bloodstained towers! But hear, 
and t-r-r-r-enible! ” 

We were trembling, and not a word 
escaped us. 

“ Ye have desired to summon a bogle, ye 
shall have your wish. Speak but the word, 
and I appear.” 

Not a word did we speak, but we could 
hear each other’s breath. 

“Ha! I come!” cried a voice, with a 
wild shriek. There was the clank of a 
chain and a heavy footstep. A stream of 
blue light burst forth, casting a weird 
glare among the ruins. But what was 
there revealed we durst not behold. With 
a common impulse we had turned and were 
Hying helter-skelter with our eyes shut 
tight, and a peal of frightful laughter 
ringing in our ears. 

tTo be continued.) 


FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler” “ True Blue,” etc. 

CHAPTER I.—PREPARING TO START. 

o steamboats ploughed the ocean, nor 
were railroads thought of, when our 
young friends Jack, Tom, and Bill lived. 
They first met each other on board the Fox¬ 
hound frigate, on the deck of which ship a 
score of other lads and some fifty or sixty men 
were mustered, who had just come up the 
side from the Yiper tender ; she having 
been on a cruise to collect such stray hands 
as could be found, and a curious lot they 
were to look at. 

Among them were long-shore fellows 
in swallow-tails and round hats, fisher¬ 
men in jerseys and fur-skin caps, 
smugglers in big boots and flushing 
coats; and not a few whose whitey- 
brown faces, and close-cropped hair, 
made it no difficult matter to guess 
that their last residence was within the 
walls of a gaol. There were seamen also, 
pressed most of them, just come in from a 
long voyage, many months or perhaps 
years having passed since they left their 
native land ; that they did not look espe¬ 
cially amiable was not to be wondered at, 
since they had been prevented from going, 
as they had intended, to visit their friends, 
or maybe in the case of the careless ones, 


from enjoying a long-expected spree on 
shore. They were all now waiting to be 
inspected by the first-lieutenant, before 
their names were entered on the ship’s 
books. 

The rest of the crew were going about 
their various duties. Most of them were 
old hands, who had served a year or more 
on board the gallant frigate. During that 
time she had fought two fierce actions, 
which, though she had come off victorious, 
had greatly thinned her ship’s company, 
and the captain was therefore anxious to 
make up the complement as fast as possible 
by every means in his power. 

The seamen took but little notice of the 
new hands, though some of them had been 
much of the same description themselves, 
but were not very fond of acknowledging 
this, or of talking of their previous his¬ 
tories; they had, however, got worked 
into shape by degrees: and the new¬ 
comers, even those with the “long togs,” 
by the time they had gone through the 
same process, would not be distinguished 
from the older hands, except, maybe, when 
they came to splice an eye, or turn in a 
grummet, when their clumsy work would 
show what they were ; few of them either 
were likely ever to be the outermost on the 
yardarms when sail had suddenly to be 
shortened on a dark night, while it was 
blowing great guns and small arms. 

The frigate lay at Spithead. She had 
been waiting for these hands to put to sea. 
Lighters were alongside, and whips were 
never-ceasingly hoisting in casks of rum, 
w ith bales and cases of all sorts, whioh it 
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seemed impossible could ever be stowed 
away. From the first-lieutenant to the 
youngest midshipman, all were bawling at 
the top of their voices, issuing and repeating 
orders; but there were two persons who 
outroared all the rest, the boatswain and 
the boatswain’s mate. They were proud 
of those voices of theirs. Let the hardest 
gale be blowing, with the wind howling 
and whistling through the rigging, the 
canvas flapping like claps of thunder, and 
the seas roaring and dashing against the 
bows, they could make themselves heard 
above the loudest sounds of the storm. 

At present the boatswain bawled, or 
rather roared, because he was so accustomed 
to roar that he could speak in no gentler 
voice while carrying on duty on deck, 
and the boatswain’s mate imitated him. 

The first-lieutenant had a good voice of 
his own, though it was not so rough as 
that of liis inferiors. He made it come out 
with a quick, sharp sound, which could be 
heard from the poop to the forecastle, even 
with the wind ahead. 

Jack, Tom, and Bill looked at each other, 
wondering what was next going to happen. 
They were all three of about the same age, 
and much of a height, and somehow, as I 
have said, they found themselves standing 
close together. 

They were too much astonished, not to 
say frightened, to talk just then, though 
they all three had tongues in their heads, 
so they listened to the conversation going 
on around them. 

‘ ‘ Why, mate, where do you come from P ’ ’ 
asked a long-shore chap of one of the 
whitey-brown-faced gentlemen. 

“ Oh, I’ve jist dropped from the clouds; 
don’t know where else I’ve come from,” 
was the answer. 

“ I suppose you got your hair cropped 
off as you came down?” was the next 
query. 

“ Yes! it was the wind did it as I came 
scuttling down,” answered the other, who 
was evidently never at a loss what to say. 
“And now, mate, just tell me how did 
you get onboard this craft P” he inquired. 

‘ 1 1 swam off, of course, seized with a fit 
of patriotism, and determined to fight for 
the honour and glory of Old England,” 
was the answer. 

It cannot, however, be said that thi 3 is 
a fair specimen of the conversation; in¬ 
deed, it would benefit no one were what 
was said to be repeated. 

J ack, Tom, and Bill felt very much as a 
person might be supposed to do who had 
dropped from the moon. Everything 
around them was so strange and bewilder¬ 
ing, for not one of them had ever before 
been on board a ship, and Bill had never 
even seen one. Having not been much 
accustomed to the appearance of trees, he 
had some idea that the masts grew out of 
the deck, that the yards were branches, and 
the blocks curious leaves; not that amid the 
fearful uproar, and what seemed to him 
the wildest confusion, he could think of 
anything clearly. 

Bill Bayner had certainly not been bom 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. His 
father he had never known. His mother 
lived in a garret, and died in a garret, al¬ 
though not before, happily for him, he was 
able to do something for himself, and, still 
more happily, not before she had impressed 
right principles on his mind. As the poor 
woman lay on her deathbed, taking her 
boy’s hands and looking earnestly into his 
©yes, she said, “Be honest, Bill, in the sight 
©f God. Never forget that He sees you, 
do your best to please Him. No fear 


about the rest. I am not much of a 
scholar, but I know that’s right. If others 
try to persuade you to do what’s wrong, 
don’t listen to them. Promise me, Bill, 
that you will do as I tell you.” 

“I promise, mother, that I will,” an¬ 
swered Bill; and, small lad as he was, 
meant what he said. 

Poor as she was, being a woman of some 
education, his mother had taught him to 
read and "write and cipher—not that he was 
a great adept at any of those arts, but he 
possessed the groundwork, which was an 
important matter, and he did his best to 
keep up his knowledge by reading sign¬ 
boards, looking into booksellers’ windows, 
and studying any stray leaves he could 
obtain. 

Bill’s mother was buried in a rough 
shell by the parish, and Bill went out into 
the world to seek his fortune. He took to 
curious ways; hunting in dust-heaps for 
anything worth having; running of er¬ 
rands when he could get any one to send 
him; holding horses for gentlemen, but 
that was not often; doing duty as a link- 
boy at houses when grand parties were 
going forward or during foggy weather; 
for Bill, though he often went supperless 
to his nest, either under a market-cart, or 
in a cask by the river-side, or in some 
other out-of-the-way place, generally 
managed to have a little capital with 
which to buy a link, but the said capital 
did not grow much, for bad times coming 
swallowed it all up. 

Bill, as are many other London boys, 
was exposed to temptations of all sorts; 
often when almost starving, without a roof 
to sleep under, or a friend to whom he 
could appeal for help, his shoes worn out, 
his clothing too scanty to keep him warm; 
but, ever recollecting his mother’s last 
words, he resisted them all. One day, 
having wandered farther east than he had 
ever been before, he found himself in the 
presence of a press-gang, who were carry¬ 
ing off a party of men and boys to the 
river’s edge. One of the man-of-war’s 
men seized upon him, and Bill, thinking 
that matters could not be much worse 
with him than they were at present, wil¬ 
lingly accompanied the party, though he 
had very little notion where they were 
going. Beaching a boat, they were made 
to tumble in, some resisting and endea¬ 
vouring to get away, but a gentle prick 
from the point of a cutlass, or a clout on 
the head, made them more reasonable, and 
most of them sat down resigned to their 
fate. One of them, however, a stout 
fellow, when the boat had got some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, striking out right 
and left at the men nearest him, sprang 
overboard, and before the boat could be 
pulled round, had already got back nearly 
half way to the landing-place. 

One or two of the press-gang, who had 
muskets, fired, but they were not good 
shots. The man looking back as he saw 
them lifting their weapons, by suddenly 
diving escaped ;the first volley, and by the 
time they had again loaded he had gained 
such a distance that the shot spattered into 
the water on either side .of him. They 
were afraid of firing again for fear of 
hitting some of the people on shore, besides 
which, darkness coming on, the gloom 
concealed him from view. 

They knew, however, that he must have 
landed in safety, from the cheers which 
came off from the quay, uttered by the 
crowd who had followed the press-gang, 
hooting them as they embarked with their 
captives. 


Bill began to think that he could not be 
going to a very pleasant place, since, in 
spite of the risk he ran, the man had been 
so eager to escape, but being himself 
unable to swim, he could not follow his 
example, even had he wished it. He 
judged it wiser, therefore, to stay still, 
and see what would next happen. The boat 
pulled down the river for some way, till 
she got alongside a large cutter, up the 
side of which Bill and hi 3 companions were 
made to climb. 

From what he heard he found that she 
was a man-of-war tender, her business 
being to collect men, by hook or by crook, 
for the Boyal Navy. 

As she was now full—indeed, so crowded 
that no more men could be stowed 
on board—she got under way with the 
first of the ebb, and dropped down the 
stream, bound for Spithead. 

As Bill, with most of the pressed men, 
was kept below during this his first trip 
to sea, he gained but little nautical expe¬ 
rience. He was, however, very sick, while 
he arrived at the conclusion that the 
tender’s hold, the dark prison in which 
he found himself, was a most horrible 
place. 

Several of his more heartless companions 
jeered at him in his misery ; and, indeed, 
poor Bill, thin and pale, shoeless and hat¬ 
less, clad in patched garments, looked a 
truly miserable object. 

As the wind was fair, the voyage did 
not last long, and glad enough he was 
when the cutter got alongside the big 
frigate, and he with the rest being ordered 
on board, he could breathe the fresh air 
which blew across her decks. 

Tom Fletcher, who stood next to Bill, 
had considerably the advantage of him in 
outward appearance. Tom was dressed in 
somewhat nautical fashion, though any 
sailor would have seen with half an eye 
that his costume had been got up by a 
shore-going tailor. 

Tom had a good-natured but not very 
sensible-looking countenance. He was 
strongly built, was in good health, and 
had the making of a sailor in him, though 
this was the first time that he had even 
been on board a ship. 

.He had a short time before come off 
with , a party of men returning on the ex¬ 
piration of their leave. Telling them that 
he wished to go to sea, he had been 
allowed to enter the boat. From the 
questions some of them had put to him, 
and the answers he gave, they suspected 
that he was a runaway, and such in fact 
was the case. Tom was the son of a 
solicitor in a country town, who had 
several other boys, he being the fourth, in 
the family. 

He had for some time taken to reading 
the voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier, and the adventures of celebrated 
pirates, such as those of Captains Kidd, 
Lowther, Davis, Teach, as also the lives of 
some of England’s naval commanders, 
Sir .Cloud esley Shovell, Benbow, and 
Admirals Hawke, Keppel, Bodney, and 
others, whose gallant actions he fully in¬ 
tended some day to imitate. 

He had made vain endeavours to induce 
his father to let him go to sea, but Mr. 
Fletcher, knowing that he was utterly 
ignorant of a sea life, set his wish down as 
a mere fancy, which it would be folly to 
indulge. 

Tom, instead of trying to show that he 
really was in earnest, took French leave 
one fine morning, and found his way to 
Portsmouth, without being traced. Had 
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he waited he would probably have been 
sent to sea as a midshipman, and placed 
on the quarter-deck. He now entered as 
a ship-boy before the mast. 

Tom, as he had made his bed had to lie 
on it, as is the case with many other per¬ 
sons. Even now, had he written home, he 
might have had his position changed, but 
lie thought himself very clever, and had no 
intention of letting his father know where 
he had gone. The last of the trio was far 
more accustomed to salt water than were 
either of his companions. Jack Peek was 
the son of a West country fisherman. He 
had come to sea because he saw that there 
was little chance of getting bread to put 
into his mouth if he remained on shore. 

Jack’s father had lost his boats and nets 
the previous winter, and had shortly after¬ 
wards been pressed on board a man-of- 
war. 

Jack had done his best to support him¬ 
self without being a burden to his mother, 
who sold fish in the neighbouring town 
and country round, and could do very well 
for herself; so when he proposed going on 
board a man-of-war, she, having mended 
his shirts, bought him a new pair of shoes, 
and gave him her blessing. Accordingly, 
doing up his spare clothes in a bundle, 
which he carried at the end of a stick, he 
trudged off with a stout heart, resolved to 
serve His Majesty and fight the battles of 
Old England. 

Jack went on board the first man-of-war 
tender picking up hands he could find, and 
had been transferred that day to the Fox¬ 
hound. 

He told Tom and Bill thus much of his 
history. The former, however, was not 
very ready to be communicative as to his; 
while Bill’s patched garments said as much 
about him as he was just then willing to 
narrate. 

A boy who had spent all hi3 life in the 
streets of London was not likely to say 
more to strangers than was necessary. 

In the meantime the fresh hands had 
been called up before the first-lieutenant, 
Mr. Salt well, and their names entered by 
the purser in the ship’s books, after the 
ordinary questions had been put to them 
to ascertain for what rating they were 
qualified. 

Some few, including the smugglers, were 
entered as able seamen; others as ordinary 
seamen; and the larger number, who wore 
unfit to go aloft, or indeed not likely to be 
of much use in any way for a long time to 
come, were rated as landsmen, and would 
have to do all the dirty work about the 
ship. 

The boys were next called up, and each 
of them gave an account of himself. 

Tom dreaded lest he should be asked 
any questions which ho would be puzzled 
to answer. 

The first-lieutenant glanced at all three, 
and in spite of his old dress, entered Bill 
first, Jack next, and Tom, greatly to his 
surprise, the last. In those days no ques¬ 
tions were asked where men or boys came 
from. At the present time, a boy who 
should thus appear on board a man-of-war 
would find himself in the wrong box, and 
bo quickly sent on shore again, and home 
*o his friends. Hone are allowed to enter 
the Navy until they have gone through a 
regular course of instruction in a training 
ship, and none are received on board her 
unless they can read and write well, and 
have a formally signed certificate that they 
have obtained permission from their pa¬ 
rents or guardians. 

(To be continued.) 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles," 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER I.—JACK. 



N obody ever knew him by any other 
name. He'had been christened John. 
He was entered in the family Bible as John. 
But as to calling him John, it would have 
seemed quite out of keeping and absurd. 
He was j ust one of those boys who are J ack 
to every one that knows them, and I suppose 
you can imagine the sortof boy to whom the 
name of Jack seems so suitable; good- 
tempered, of course, and good-natured, 
pleasant, and frank, and with a way of 
making friends wherever he went, and not 
at all given to trouble himself as to 
whether those friends were just in the 
right position for a young gentleman to 
know. Indeed, I don’t suppose that it ever 
occurred to Jack that he was a young j 
gentleman at all. They were ‘‘boys” 
at the school to which he went. It was 
not a “ genteel seminary ” nor a “ scholas¬ 
tic establishment,” nor a “ commercial or 
classical academy;” it was just an old- 
fashioned grammar-school in a very old 
country town; and the present master 
being a good one, and having an idea that 
more was necessary for the proper educa¬ 
tion of the sons of farmers or tradesmen, 
or even of small squires, than a certain 
amount of Greek and Latin, pupils came 
from far and wide, so that J ack had often 
more schoolfellows than he could count, 
and was quite as popular with them as he 
was with every one else who knew him. 

However, we will leave his school and 
his schoolfellows while I tell you of his 
home and his mother. The first was an 
old stone farmhouse in one of the loveliest 
nooks in the loveliest county in all fair 
England — bonny, beautiful Devon. It 
was a little distance from the town where 
Jack went every day to school, and very 
near the coast—sheltered, however, from 
the winds by a long line"of rocks, or cliffs, 
in a little cleft of which it nestled. A 
thriving place; the Carstones had lived 
for generations on their own land, and 
there was an air of comfort and plenty 
about tbe homestead with its barns and its 
haystacks, its glorious apple-orchard, and 
its sunny flower-garden, in which the bees 


were at work the whole summer through. 
The house was very pretty and picturesque. 
It had grown, mellowed down into beauty 
without much care or thought being given 
to the matter by either its first builders or 
those who had followed them. Over the great 
white stones, which had been dug from 
the neighbouring hills, one creeping plant 
after another had flung its tendrils and 
wreathed its flowers, and here a room had 
been built, and there a bay window 
thrown out by one Carstone or another, 
so that in the course of the hundred years 
or so since the house had been erected 
it had become as handsome and comfortable 
a farmhouse as any in the county. 

Jack’s mother had been born in it. She 
had been Miss Mary Carstone, the only 
child of John Carstone, the last owner. 
She was a very pretty girl, and grew into 
a very pretty woman; and as the house 
and the farm, and some said a nice sum 
of money, were all hers, you may be sure 
Mary had no lack of suitors. But she did 
not care about marrying. She said she 
had her father to think of, and that was 
enough*for her. He died when she was 
about thirty, and Mary still kept single. 
She managed the farm with the help of 
her head man, Stephen Yoide; and the 
dairy and the fowls she looked after her¬ 
self. She was still so pretty, pleasant, and 
good tempered, that there were many who 
would have been glad to have married her 
even if she had not been mistress of the 
Hill Farm. But Miss Carstone remained 
Miss Carstone still, till one day a far-away 
cousin, whom everybody had long since 
thought dead, 
came from the 
other side of the 
world, where he 
had been trying 
to make a for¬ 
tune, and had 
not succeeded ; 
and then Mary— 
some people said 
because she did 
not know what 
else to do with 
her cousin—mar¬ 
ried him. They 
were very happy 
for a few years, 
during which 
Master J ack made his appearance. He was 
christened John after his grandfather, but 
as I told you, he was a boy born to be 
called Jack; and as soon as he left off be¬ 
ing “baby,” he was Jack to every one 
about the house and farm. Then his father, 
who had never been very strong since his 
return to England, died, and Mrs. Car¬ 
stone grew fonder tliaii ever of J ack, hav¬ 
ing, she said, nothing now in all the world 
but him. 

But that was not quite the case. She 
had all her people on the farm to look after, 
men and maids, some of whom had.worked 
years for her. She had the labourers’ wives 
and children to be kind to, and every cow 
and horse in the place to care for. She 
was full of duties, cares, and kindnesses; 
and, therefore, though she spoiled Jack— 
so far as J ack could be spoiled—you must 
not think of her as a very foolish or a very 
weak woman. She was one of the best 
and kindest creatures living, and J ack, in 
spite of the sx>oiling, bade fair to grow up 
a son by no means unworthy of such a 
mother. 

He was now nearly fourteen; tall and 
strong for his age, with a merry eye and 
an open sunny face. As the old folks about 























the farm said, “he favoured his mother 
wonderful.” He led a happy life; was 
great at blackberrying and nutting; would 
have been quite as 
great at bird’s- 
nesting if it had 
not been for his 
mother; could ride 
without a saddle 
for miles together; 
was first-rate at 
cricket and foot¬ 
ball, and on the 
whole was a very 
fair scholar; quite 
as good a scholar 
as any Carstone 
had ever been, his 
mother said. Per¬ 
haps that was not 
saying much, for 
the Carstones had 
never been very 
clever at their 
books ; but, however, Jack was a fine, lova¬ 
ble, well-grown youngster, and I hope, 
before I have done with him, you will know 
him as well, and like him as much, as you 
have ever done any of the boys about whom 
I have so often delighted to tell you. 


CHAPTER II.—JOHN. 



J omsr was Jack’s great friend. Quite a 
different sort of a boy, though. Just as 
no one would have thought of calling the 
first anything but Jack, which is such a 
pleasant, careless, free-and-easy kind of 
a name, so John, grave, sensible, and 
matter-of-fact, seemed just to suit the 
other. John Morton, that was Jack’s 
greatest crony and most especial chum. 
He was about Jack’s age, perhaps a few 
months the elder, but he had a staid, 
serious way with him that would have 
suited a man of forty better than a boy of 
fourteen. He was not so tall as Jack, and 
his hair was straight, while the other’s 
was curly. He was pale and fair, while 
Jack was rosy and brown; and he was 
6tout and thickset, while Jack was slight 
and spare; and he seldom laughed, while 
Jacic was for ever showing his fine wLite 
teeth, and getting into trouble for doing 
so, even indoors. John certainly smiled 
now and then, just as you may fancy a 
judge or a Lord Chancellor, or any other 
superior being of a much higher order 
than us poor mortals, smiling, and he 
played at cricket much after the manner 
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these groat functionaries might do, if you 
can imagine the possibility of their playing 
at it. For the fact was that John had been 
almost born with a weight and a responsi¬ 
bility on his shoulders, which had made 
him old and grave, and, as Jack said, 
“sober and common-sensish before his 
time.” 

John lived about a quarter of a mile 
from Jack. “No Man’s Land” was the 
place of his abode. It had gained that 
title because nobody was very clear whe¬ 
ther John and the other people who lived 
upon it, or, indeed, anybody else in the 
world, had any particular right to be there. 
John’s house was a vt-ry different place from 
Hill Farm. It was a cottage with three 
rooms and an outbuilding or two. It was 
formed of stones v<^ y roughly put together, 
and of wood put together quite as roughly. 
Neither mason nor carpenter had had much 
to do with its erection—that was clear to 
whoever looked upon it. But it was pretty, 
too, in its way—the sort of place you might 
have expected Bobinson Crusoe to have 
put together with the help of his man 
Friday. There was a garden in front with 
a few, a very few flowers, looking as if the 
space and care they required were grudged 
to them. But the beans and peas which 
grew there were always in good order ; so, 
too, was the potato-ground at the back, 
which generally gave you the impression 
that no weed, however daring, would have 
the audacity to show its face in it. 

But gardening was not an easy matter 
at No Man’s Land. The cottage was built 
beneath the long line of rocks, in a cleft of 
.which, farther on, Hill Farm nestled. And 
the back garden was on the steep side of 
the rock, and had been reclaimed from it 
by an amount of industry which one can 
hardly realise. A little way below the cot¬ 
tage there was a break in the range of 
hills, and you came to a tiny beach and a 
miniature bay, with great stones and frag¬ 
ments of rock scattered about, and shells 
and seaweed thrown up by the tide; and 
this was a famous place for the children 
of John’s neighbours to play in. 

That grave young person had his neigh¬ 
bours by whom he was held in much 
respect and consideration. No Man’s Land 
was now, indeed, a small colony. After the 
first cottage, the one in which John lived, 
had been built, and the garden won by 
sheer hard work from the hard rock which 
had never before yielded anything but 
herbage for a few venturous sheep, or wild 
flowers for still more venturous children, 
some of the neighbouring labourers began 
to think they might erect their houses 
there as well. The 
rock was like a 
common ground 
open to every¬ 
body; nobody 
had ever thought 
of building on or 
doing anything 
with it till John’s 
father set them 
the example; but 
when the example 
had been set, one 
man after an other 
followed it, a 
small builder in 
ihe town assist¬ 
ing them with 
the materials, so 
that at last a 
row i.f little houses was built, thanks to the 
builder, with a neatness and regularity 
that was not half so pleasing to the eye as 




John’s very Itobinson-Crusoe-like abode 
was. Then the gardens and potato-grounds 
crept up the rock, and the good women 
took their produce to maikt t in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Northcombe, and so the 
builder was paid for his bricks and his 
timber, and the cottagers began to feel 
that their houses were their own, and were 
as proud of them as if they were so many 
castles, and John’s father grumbled more 
and more at the town which had come 
upon him, when he had done his best to 
get away from it. 

John’s father -was a very odd man. 
Everybody said so when twelve years ago 
he had come to Northcombe. He had been 
a great friend 'when abroad of Mrs. Car- 
stone’s husband, and it was supposed that 
he had settled in this part of the world to 
be near him. But he would not allow the 
Carstones to help him in any way, though, 
being kind-hearted, generous people, they 
would gladly have done so if he would 
have suffered them. He took lodgings for 
himself, his man, and his little boy, the 
“ John ” of my story, in a very small inn ; 
and after looking about the neighbour¬ 
hood, and finding no abode that would suit 
him, he determined on erecting one for 
himself. 

The way he went to work was the oddest 
possible. Instead of employing men who 
knew something about building, his man, 
Enoch Green, who appeared to be a greater 
oddity even than his master, engaged a 
couple of strong young fel lows, and set them 
to work under his direction. There were 
always plenty of stones lying on the beach, 
and they selected some of the most suitable 
of those for the lower part of the house, 
finishing it above with some rough-looking 
beams of wood bought cheap from a timber 
y r ard. The lattice windows Enoch Green 
made himself; the roof was thatched, the 
floor was paved with red tiles, the cup¬ 
boards and fittings were put up by Enoch’s 
own hands, and when the house was 
finished he kept his two helpers on to 
assist him in forming a garden from the 
rock behind. 

John’s father, Mr. Morton, did nothing 
but look on, and now and then give Enoch 
a little advice, which he followed or not 
just as it pleased him. If Enoch was one 
of the most faithful and hard-working of 
servants, he was also one of the most 
independent. John 
used to look on 
too, quite as grave¬ 
ly as his father, 
and with quite as 
much appearance 
of knowing all that 
was going on. At 
this time he was 
about two years 
old, and was a stout 
sturdy little fellow, 
with a large wide 
face, and a pair of 
great solemn black 
eyes. As he was 
dressed by Enoch 
and his father, I 
can’t say that his toilet was quite a success. 
Mrs. Carstone had tried hard to have 
something to do with the matter, and 
would have liked—dear, kind, motherly 
creature—to have made him as neat and 
sweet as her own Jack. But Mr. Morton 
would not allow her to help, and, if 
she gave advice, did like Enoch when 
he gave him his—heard it, and took no 
notice, 

Therefore John at two years old was just 
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the funniest little fellow that ever wore 
petticoats. He had on a skirt of dark blue 
serge, which came down to his toes, and 
was always tripping him up unless he was 
very careful indeed in his movements. 
Enoch, who had made it with his own 
hands, being almost as clever with a needle 
as he was with an axe or a spade, said that 
it gave room for growing. Over the skirt 
John had a jacket of the same material 
buttoned up to his throat, and what with 
the gravity of his appearance, his black 
hair and black eyes, and his pale dark face, 
he looked like a miniature Chinese set 
down amidst a lot of English folks. 

The building went on under the eyes of 
John and his father, and at last they 
moved in. Then those who were admitted 
into the interior gave w T onderful accounts 
of its riches. There were a great many 
books, at least they seemed so to the 
oountry people, though I don’t think there 
were more than a couple of hundred. And 
there were curious skins on the floor 
instead of carpets; baskets of Indian work 
and other strange things, which were all 
wonders to the folks of North Creek. 
But the cottage was really “ comfortable,” 
as Mrs. Carstone always said, and her hus¬ 
band was often glad to spend an hour or 
two there, and talk over matters with his 
old friend. 

Enoch Green did all the work of the 
house, and the garden too, when once the 
latter was set in order. He despised 
women, and was barely civil to Mrs. Car- 
etone, who in her turn looked on the 
curious establishment with a mixture of 
pity and contempt for the poor helpless 
creatures who had never a woman to see 
after them! But 
helpless Enoch 
certainly was not. 
He dug [and he 
scrubbed; he 
washed and he 
mended; he made 
all J o h n’s 
clothes, and 
some of his own, 
and he went 
about everything 
in a grim, quiet, 
self-satisfied way 
that was rather 
trying to a wo¬ 
man who, like 
Mrs. Carstone, 
thought that men, when left to them¬ 
selves, were the most unfortunate creatures 
in existence. 

Jack and John became as good friends 
as their fathers. Indeed, Mrs. Carstone 
would have liked to have had John at the 
farm altogether, to bring up with her own 
son. She said, quite plaintively, “What 
will the poor lamb do without so much as 
a nurse-girl to see after him?” But Mr. 
Morton and Enoch would not give him up, 
and John bade fair to grow as odd and 
as queer as his father and Enoch put to¬ 
gether. However, when he was ten years 
old, it was settled that he was to go to 
Northcombe Grammar School with Jack, 
and Mrs. Carstone congratulated herself 
that this would make him more like other 
boys. 

It certainly did so outwardly. John 
went to a tailor—hitherto Enoch had con¬ 
tinued to make his garments. Mrs.Carstone 
sent him some shirts and collars, so that 
altogether he made a presentable appear¬ 
ance. He got on very well with his lessons, 
seeming to think, as Jack sometimes said, 
with a little astonishment, that that was 


all he went to school for. Jack went to 
school for a great many other things. 
Most people in the town knew him—the 
flymen, the market-women, the porters on 
the quay, the sailors—everybody had a 
word for Jack, 
and Jack had a 
word for every¬ 
body ; while John 
looked on with a 
little calm sur¬ 
prise, often won¬ 
dering how it was 
people have 60 
much to say to 
one another. 

Out of school 
the two were in¬ 
separable. Coming 
so far as they did, 
it was not thought 
advisable that 
they should return 
home to dinner. Consequently they took 
that meal at the house of an old servant 
of Mrs. Carstone’s, who had married a 
sailor, and lived in a little house on the 
quay, Mrs. Carstone sending provisions for 
them twice a week ; but as there were two 
hours between morning and afternoon 
school, of course any boy disposed to 
make the most of his time could do a 
great many things besides eating his dinner 
in those two hours, and I can assure you 
Jack did so. Perhaps he was a. little too 
fond of fun; and what a sad thing it is, 
when one comes to think of it, for a boy 
to have a turn that way ! And he had a 
slight tendency to mischief, and these little 
peculiarities of Jack’s were a source of per¬ 
petual wonder to John. Jack seemed to 
see fun in everything; John saw it in 
nothing. John never made a joke in his 
life; couldn’t see it when anybody else 
made one. Jack was disposed to make a 
joke of everything. John, if he had been 
left to himself, would never have got into 
trouble of any kind. Jack, to use his own 
expression, v/as no sooner out of one scrape 
than he got into another; and yet, as I 
said, the two boys were excellent friends, 
and if Jack wanted any help in his schemes 
for amusement, or was likely to be in any 
trouble through carrying his schemes too 
far, John was sure to be ready to help 
him, and would set to work about it in the 
most thorough-going, earnest, practical 
way that you can possibly imagine. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


[Correspondence. —Our best endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspondents, v:ho are 
requested to write as briefly and legibly as 
possible , and to put no questions requiring 
private answers .] 

Riddles in Rhyme. 

The highest gift of Heaven to man 

When o’er hi3 wondrous works we scan ; 
Now, if our own we lose, with sorrow 
We often are obliged to borrow ; 

The lover’s pledge, the poet’s song, 

What art makes short, but nature long^ 


There is a word of plural number, 

A foe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
Now, if you add an S to this, 

Strange is the metamorphosis. 

Plural is plural then no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


A Jewish Legend. 

When Abraham sat at his tent-door, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, 
he espied an old man stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travail, coming 
towards him, who was 100 years of age: ho 
received him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down: hut observing 
that the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged 
for a blessing of his meat, ho asked him why he 
did not worship the God of Heaven. The old 
man told him that he worshipped the fire only, 
and acknowledged 110 other God. At which 
answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, that 
he thrust the old man out of his tent, and ex¬ 
posed him to all the evils of the night and an 
unguarded condition. When the old man wag 
gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was : ho replied, “ 1 thrust 
him away, because lie did not worship Thee.” 
God answered him, “I have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonoured me; 
and couldst not thou endure him one night, 
when he gave tlieo no trouble?” Upon this, 
saith the story, Abraham fetched him hack 
again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and wise instruction. 


Wisdom and Modesty. 

THEcelebrated Aboo Yhsuph, who was chief cadi 
or judge of Bagdad, in the reign of the Caliph 
Hadee, was a very remarkable instance of that 
humility which distinguishes true wisdom. His 
sense of his own deficiencies often led him to 
entertain doubts where men of less knowledge 
and more presumption were decided. It is 
related of this judge, that ou one occasion, after 
a very patient investigation of facts, he declared 
that iiis knowledge was not competent to decide 
upon the case before him. 

“ Pray, do you expect,” said a pert courtier, 
who heard this declaration, “ that the Caliph is 
to pay your ignorance ?” 

“ I do not,” was the mild reply ; “ the Caliph 
pays me, and well, for what I do know ; if he 
were to attempt to pay me for what I do not 
know, the treasutes of his empire would not 
suffice.” 


School Savings-Banks. 

In France, Italy, Belgium, and other coun¬ 
tries, a savings-bank is one of the regular insti- 
tions in national schools. The system is excel¬ 
lent, both in its immediate results, and as a 
training to habits of industry and thrift. No 
attempt of a systematic kind has been made to 
associate banks with our Board Schools in Eng¬ 
land. Professor Laurent, who was the first to 
introduce school savings-banks in Belgium, 
suggested that school prizes might he made to 
consist of savings-bank books, entitling the 
recipients to sums of money at a fixed date, 
such as on attaining the age of twenty-one. Wo 
shall be glad of communications, giving, as 
briefly as possible, the results of experience, or 
practical suggestions as to school savings- 
banks. 


Consideration for Animals. 

** One day,” says Cecil, whose “ Remains ” are 
well known, “ I got off my horse to put a rat out 
of pain which 1 found on the road only half 
killed. I am shocked at the thoughtless cruelty 
of many people ; yet I did a thing soon after, 
that has given me considerable uneasiness, and 
for which I reproach myself bitterly. As I was 
riding homeward, I saw a waggon standing at a 
door, with three horses ; the two foremost were 
eating corn from bags at their noses ; but I ob¬ 
served the third had dropped his on the ground, 
and could not stoop to get any food. However, 
I rode on in absence, without assisting him. 
But when I had got nearly home, I remembered 
what I had observed in absence of mind, and 
felt extremely hurt at my neglect, and would 
have ridden back, had I not thought the wag¬ 
goner might have come out of the house and 
relieved the horse.” 
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A Magic Square. 

Observe the figures in this square. 

The 64 numbers are so arranged in the 64 
squares as to produce the sum of 260 in each of 
the lines. This arrangement has also other re¬ 
markable qualities. Each group of 8 numbers 
standing in a circle around the centre of 
the diagram amounts to 260. There are 
six such circles; the smallest consists of the 
numbers 22, 28, 38, 44, 19, 29, 35, and 45 ; 
the largest of 8, 10, 56, 58, 1, 15, 49, and 63. 
The sum of the 4 centre numbers, plus the 
4 corner numbers, is 260 ; and the diagonal 
cross of 8 numbers in the middle of the board 
sums 260. An enthusiast will discover other 
qualities. 
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YOUTHFUL HONOURS BRAVELY 
WON. 

By Lambton Young, 

Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 

* t the suggestion of the Editor of this 
Magazine —for which we must all wish 
a long and prosperous career—I intend 
to write about what surely eveiy brave boy, 
whatever his age or condition, ought to feel 
deeply interested in. 

I purpose telling the story, not of unapproach¬ 
able heroes of past ages, or boys of peculiar 
abilities or exceptional opportunities, but simply 
of lads of our own time and condition, and of 
this busy, ordinary, work-a-day world. Such 
stories will need no embellishment—will they ? 
They ought to speak for themselves. 

I proceed at once, then, to givo accounts of 
various acts of gallantry by boys who, without 
thought of self, have bravely risked their own 
lives in their noble anxiety to save the lives of 
others; and to tell, also, of the rewards voted 
them by the Royal Humane Society in recogni¬ 
tion of such brave acts. 

As some pupils of Mr. Murphy’s seminary 
were bathing, T.Coppinger, of Com, county Cork, 
aged twelve, was carried beyond his depth by 
the current, when one of the ushers swam out to 
his assistance, but from the violent and tem¬ 
pestuous state of the weather, found it impos¬ 
sible to bring him to the shore; he called for 
assistance, but, from the violence of the storm, 
no one offered any aid ; ho then most reluct¬ 
antly abandoned the drowning lad to his fate, 
and returned to the shore. It was an awful 
moment—a human being left to perish, and 
numbers in view of the scene. 

It was too much, however, for one generous 
youth, and a schoolfellow of Coppinger, of the 
name of Samuel Green, fifteen years of age, who 
sooner than see his friend die,#determined to 
sacrifice his own life ; he therefore undressed 
himself, and swam towards the drowning boy, 
who by this time had been carried some distance 
out to sea, and when he ivas reached nothin" 


was visible but the crown of his head. Green 
tried to take him by the hair; but that, from 
being too short, slipped from his grasp, and the 
boy disappeared. Actuated by good nature, and 
a wish not to abandon his companion, whom 
every one had given up for lost, he dived and 
brought him up, and holding him by the wrist, 
swam ashore with him, saving his life, for anima¬ 
tion was restored after some time and with great 
perseverance. The Society’s silver medal was 
given this boy for his courage. 

Some Eton boys were bathing in the * 4 Dead 
Man’s Hole,” near Eton, when one named Ford 
got out of his depth, and, being unable to 
swim, sank to the bottom in ten feet of water. An 
alarm being raised, another Eton boy named 
W. Alexander, fifteen years of age, threw off his 
clothes, and, swimming out to the place, dived 
to the^bottom of the hole, caught hold of Ford, 
and swam with him to the bank, when, with 
great presence of mind, he covered him with all 
the clothes he could procure, and commenced 
rubbing him, which he persevered in until the 
assistance he had sent for arrived. Ford at this 
time was insensible, but had somewhat recovered 
when the doctor came, some ten minutes after¬ 
wards, although it was more than an hour before 
he could restore anything like the natural 
warmth of the body. Ford must have perished 
had not Alexander gone to his rescue and then 
persevered in the remedial measures ho so 
wisely and readily adopted. 

This boy was voted the Society’s silver medal. 


In the month of June a young man named 
Mebbry, aged twenty-seven, was bathing in the 
Thames a little below Greenwich, and got out 
of his depth, and, being a poor swimmer, sank 
after a short struggle, and remained under water 
some minutes. A little boy, not fourteen, 
belonging to the lower school of Greenwich 
Hospital, on hearing of the circumstance, in¬ 
stantly plunged in with his clothes on, swam to 
the relief of the young man, dived for and 
brought him to the surface, where he held his 
head up until a boat came to their aid. Every 
person present considered this act of a mere 
child most meritorious, and, acting on the 
strong recommendation of the eye-witnesses, our 
silver medal v r as given to this brave boy. 

(To be continued.) 


MY MONKEYS, AND HOW I 
MANAGE THEM. 

By Frank Buckland, m.a., 

Author of “Curiosities of Natural History," etc . 



Indian Sacred Monkey. 


I F monkeys are kindly treated they will be 
found to be most affectionate animals. They 
have so many ideas in common with our own 
species that, in my opinion, they are the most 
interesting of pets. I have two monkeys of whom 
I am exceedingly fond. Their names are “ The 
Hag” and “Tiny.” The Hag’s original name 
was “Fanny,” but she has so much of the 
character of a disagreeable old woman about 
her that I]call her “The Hag.” Tiny is 
a very little monkey indeed, not much bigger 
than a large rat. My friend Bartlett brought 


her to me from the Zoological Gardens as a dead 
monkey ; she was “ as good as dead”—a perfect 
skeleton, and with but little hair on her. She 
arrived tied up in an old canvas bag. I put her 
into The Hag’s cage. The old lady at once 
“took to her,” and instantly began the office of 
nurse ; she cuddled up poor Tiny in her arms— 
made faces and showed her teeth at anybody 
who attempted to touch her. Tiny had port- 
wine negus, quinine-wine, beef-tea, egg and 
milk—in fact, anything she could eat; and Tho 
Hag always allowed her to have “first pull” 
at whatever was put into tho cage. In time 
Tiny stood up, then began to run, her hair all 
came again, and she is now one of the most 
wicked, intelligent, pretty little beasts that ever 
committed an act of theft. Steal ? Why, her 
whole life is devoted to stealing, for the pure 
love of the thing. 

The moment I come down to breakfast I let 
out the monkeys. I keep a box of sardines 
specially for The Hag, who immediately helps 
herself, and sits on the table grunting with 
pleasure as she licks her oily fingers. The 
moment Tiny is let loose she steals whatever i3 
on tho table, and it is great fun to see her snatch 
off the red herring from the plate and run off 
with it to the top of the book-shelves. While 
I am getting down my herring, Tiny goes to the 
breakfast-table again, and, if she can, steals tho 
egg; this she tucks under her arm and bolt3 
away, running on her hind legs. This young 
lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she 
once stole one that was quite hot, and burnt 
herself. She cried out, and The Hag left off 
eating sardines, shook her tail violently, and 
opened her mouth at me, as much as to say, 
“You dare hurt my Tiny!” If I keep too 
sharp a look-out upon Miss Tiny, she will run 
like a rabbit across tho table and upset what 
she can. She generally tries the sugar first, 
as she can then steal a bit, or she will just put 
her hand on the milk-jug and pull it over. If 
she cannot get at the sugar-basin or milk- 
jug, she will kick at them with her hind legs, 
just like a horse, and knock them over as she 
passes. 

Tiny and The Hag sometimes go out stealing 
together. They climb up my coat and search 
all the pockets. I generally carry a great many 
cedar pencils ; the monkeys take these out and 
bite off the cut ends ; but the great treat is to 
pick and pick at the door of a glass 
cupboard till it is open, then to get in and 
drink the hair-oil, which they know is there. 
Any new thing that arrives they must examine, 
and when a hamper comes I let the monkeys 
unpack it, especially if I know it contains game. 
They pull out the straw a bit at a time, peep 
under tho paper, run off crying in their own 
language, “ Look out, there’s something alive 
in the basket ! ” 

The performance generally ends by their 
upsetting the basket, and if they turn out a hare 
they both set to work and “look fleas” in the 
hare’s fur. I once received a snake in a basket, 
and I let the monkeys unpack it; they have a 
mortal horror of a snake. When they found 
out tho contents of the hamper, they were off in 
double-quick time, crying “ Murder! thieves ! ” 
and it w r as a long while before they would como 
down from behind the casts of salmon on the top 
of the book-shelves. 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I 
havo only to open the door of their cage, and 
say, “Cage! cage! go in your cage! quick 
march ! ” and they go in instantly, like the 
good beasts they really are. The parrot has 
caught up these w T ords, and when the monkeys 
are running about often cries out “ Cage ! cago! 
go into your cage ! ” but the little wretches do 
not care for old Poll. They sometimes attack 
her. Tiny steals her seed, and while she is 
ecking at the little thing The|Hag will pull 
er tail from behind. Luckily, the monkeys 
are afraid of a stuffed Australian animal that 
hangs in my room. When I have any specimens 
or bottles that I do not want the monkeys to 
touch, I simply set dow r n the “bogie ” to act as 
sentry, as I know the monkeys will not come 
near it. 

Tiny is very attentive to The Hag, and cries 
bitterly if she is taken from her. She takes 
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great liberties with her—climbing up by means 
of her tail when it hangs down in a convenient 
rope-like manner. She also takes much of the 
products of her thieving to The Hag’s cage when 
she is shut up, and pokes papers through the 
bars of the cage. These the old thing tears up 
into shreds to pass away time. 

Althouglymy monkeys do considerable mis¬ 
chief, yet I let them do it. I am amply rewarded 
by their funny and affectionate ways. If any of 
my readers have monkeys, and want to get them 
tamo, they should give them the run of the 
room, and let them out at meal-times to eat 
and pick what they like. Summer and winter 
they should wear green baize jackets. 

Tho following are some remarkable passages 
in tho life of “My Monkey Jacko,” selected 
from the first series of the “ Curiosities of 
Natural History” :— 

A comfortable home was provided for him 
in the stall of a stable, where there was an aper¬ 
ture communicating with the hay-loft, so that 
he could either keep at his ease in the regions 
above, or, descending into the manger, amuse 
himself by tearing to pieces everything he could 
get at. 

"When sitting on the manger, Jacko had 
one peculiar amusement, and that was catching 
mice. These unsuspecting little animals would 
come out to pick up the corn left by the horses 
in the next stall. To get at their feeding- 
ground they had to run the. gauntlet of 
Jacko’s premises. He was up to this, and 
would pretend to be asleep, keeping, however, 
one eye half open. The trick answered, the 
mouse made a rush—in vain; Jacko, as quick as 
lightning, had his paw upon him, and with a 
tight squeeze crippled the poor little brute. He 
would then play with him for some minutes, 
every now and then giving him a pat to make 
him go faster. When the poor victim thought 
he had got away, Jacko caught him again, made 
a complete search through his hair for parasites, 
and then ate him up (as a child described it to 
mo) like a sugar-plum. In this way I have 
known him to catch as many as seven or eight 
mice in one afternoon. 

The servants having observed Jacko’s talent 
in this line, bethought themselves that they 
would turn it to some account, and as the cat 
was ill and unable to perform her duties, they 
one evening took poor Jacko out of his comfort¬ 
able bed in the loft and chained him up in the 
larder, having previously removed every eatable 
or drinkable thing, except some jam-pots, which 
were put seemingly out of reach, and, moreover, 
were well secured with bladder stretched over 
the tops. 

The night passed long and miserably to 
poor Jacko, who was evidently much astonished 
at this unwonted treatment. All night long the 
mice scampered about the place regardless of 
their enemy, while he, most uncatlike, was 
coiied up in a soup-tureen fast asleep. The 
morning waned, the mice retired to their holes : 
Jacko awoke, scratched his shivering hide, and 
having first pushed the tureen, his bed, from 
tho shelf, to its utter demolition, looked about 
for something to eat. The jam-pots attracted 
his notice. “There is something good here,” 
thought he, as he smelt the coverings; “I’ll 
see.” His sharp teeth soon made an aperture ; 
lie was not disappointed. The treasured jams 
(raspberry, strawberry, plum), the. vaunted 
Scotch marmalade, the candied apricots, the 
prido and care of the cook, disappeared in an 
unaccountably short space of time down into 
the seemingly small gullet of tho sweet-toothed 
Jacko. 

Some few days after this affaire de jam , 
Jacko, having been reinstated in favour, was 
warming himself before the kitchen fire. A 
cricket that had been singing merrily in tho 
ashes came a little too far out on to the hearth¬ 
stone : his fate was sealed—the next jump he 
made was down the throat of Jacko, who munched 
him up as an epicure does the leg of a woodcock. 
The next tit-bit was a blackbeetle, who ran out 
to secure a crumb dropped from the. servant^ 
supper-table. He, too, became a victim to his 
rashness, and not he alone, but many of his 
black friends and relatives, who incautiously 
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exposed themselves before the candles were put 
out. Having ascertained that these beetles were 
nuts to Jacko, I one day gave him a great treat 
by upsetting the kitchen beetle-trap in his pre¬ 
sence. Both paws instantly, went to work ; 
whole bunches of the unfortunate insects he 
crammed into the pouches (which he, like most 
other monkeys, has on each side of his mouth, 
and which serve as pockets), munching away as 
hard as he could at the same time. His paws 
could not catch the prey fast enough, so he set 
his feet to work, and grasped with them as 
many as lie could hold. This was not enough. 
Ho swept a lot together with his tail, and, coil¬ 
ing it up closely, kept them there close prisoners 
till his mouth wns a little empty, and he had 
time to catch and devour them. This was really 
too greedy. I took him away from the feast, 
still, however, munching with all his might, 
and looking back at the box with wistful eyes. 
If we wanted at any future period to make him 
in a good-humour, his flagging spirits were 
instantly roused by the sight of the beetle- 
trap. . 

The end of Jacko was this. He got an attack of 
bronchitis, was wrapped in flannel, and placed 
before tho fire. Invalid’s diet was administered, 
but in vain—he died. 

Hot wishing to lose sight of him altogether, 
and knowing what hideous objects stuffed mon¬ 
keys generally are, I mado his skin into a mat 
for tho table, and tho rest of him into a 
skeleton. The blackbeetles on this occasion 
had their revenge, for placing them in a box 
where they could get no other food, they very 
soon cleaned the bones of their enemy and 
devourer. And now, 

“In a cabinet, high on a sbelf, 
lie lies as a monument raised to himsell." 



SKATING AND SCUTTLING. 

By the Author of “The Modern Playmate ” etc . 

S kating is one thing. 

Scuttling over ice is another. 

I am not going to aim at teaching any one 
low to learn the art of skating, for that is im¬ 
possible through the means of ink and paper. 
But I do wish to convert scuttlers into skaters, 
md therefore have written this short essay. 

It is easy to know a scuttler when you see 
iim. 

He is never happy when he is alone, but likes 
;o have plenty of lively company on the ice, 
His idea of enjoy¬ 
ment in skating is 
to rush about at full 
speed, with both 
knees bent, his body 
3 tooping forward, 
and his arms flou¬ 
rishing in the air 
like tho sails of a 
windmill. 

He carries a stick. 

Ho likes a game at 
hockey on tho ice, 
i.e ., that a bung 
shall bo thrown 
down, and every¬ 
body shall race after 
it as fast as they can, 
hit it whenever they 
get a chance, and 
knock it about until 
it is broken to pieces. 

For goals he cares nothing, but delights to get 
a good whack at the bung, accompanying the 
blow with a yell of triumph. 

Sometimes he joins a number of the scuttlers 
in a “railway-train,” formed by holding each 
other by the coat-tails, and tearing over the ice 
as fast as they can drive. If they upset a few 
skaters, so much the better fun. 



He enjoys this sport most at night, when he 
joins in a torchlight procession, i.e., the railway- 
train, with the addition of torches so that 
noise, rush, flame, and smoke, are all united. 
Of course, no one else can skate, but little cares 
the scuttler for that, and, in fact, he likes no¬ 
thing more than driving people off the ice. 

He likes a long and narrow piece of ice, and 
in London the Serpentine is sure to be his fa¬ 
vourite resort. 

He does not care whether or not the ice be 
perfectly smooth, but rather prefers that it 
should be a little dull on the surface, so that 
there is less danger of his falling down. 

Contrast the scuttler with the skater, and, if 
possible, look at a piece of ice set apart for the 
use of a skating club, each member of which 
has to pass a rather severe test before he is ad¬ 
mitted. They do not want a large piece of ice, 
for they do not care about speed, though, if it 
came to a race, they could give any scuttler one 
mile out of four, and beat him easily. 

They never run against each other. They 
will often pass within a foot of each other in 
rapid evolutions, but each knows exactly where 
the other is going, whether backwards or for¬ 
wards docs not matter, and calculates his curves 
accordingly. 

They never stoop, shout, fling their arms 
about, or even fold them as some people do, 
thinking it to be graceful. 

They never carry sticks. Their feet are al¬ 
ways close together, and tho steel of the off- 
skate in succession an inch off the ice. 

They never strike out, but seem to glide 
round thc-ir circles by simple volition, without 
showing whence they obtain the pace which 
propels them. They will go circling and figur¬ 
ing for hours together, just as the eagle sails 
aloft with motionless wings, and, indeed, the 
bird and the man obtain their impetus in exactly 
the same manner. 

Now, if any reader, from ignorance, has 
been a scuttler, and consequently a nuisance, 
let him put in practice the few following hints* 
which may all be comprised under the headings 
of do and don’t. 

Firstly, as to the skates. They should be 
exactly the length of the foot, both ends should 
be rounded precisely alike, and the iron should 
project until it is level with tho heel of the 
boot. Scuttlers require a sharp heel to enable 
them to stop themselves ; but a skater can stop 
at once by spinning round on both skates. 

The iron should be slightly “hogged,” i.e., 
convex, so as to aid the skater in making the 
curves. Secondly, tho edges must be sharp, so 
as to take a firm hold of the ice. Eschew fluted 
skates. They may be easier for beginners, but 
are very treacherous, tho ice-shavings becoming 
“balled” in the groove, and causing the skater 
to fall on liis side. 

Let the boots be closely fitting, but not too 
tight, as they will soon cramp the foot and de¬ 
stroy all the pleasure of skating. You will find 
it a wonderful comfort to have two pairs of 
boots. One is intended for skating, and keeps 
the skates in their places. All that i3 needed, 
on reaching the ice, is to change the boots and 
tighten the straps. The other pair of boots 
should be rather an easy fit, as skating is apt to 
make the feet swell, and a walk home in tight 
boots is too horrible to think of. 

The best plan is to havo a special pair of boots 
into which the irons are fixed by the bootmaker, 
and which require no straps. Never let your 
skates get rusty. Bust is very apt to appear 
at the junction of the skate with the wood, 
but can be kept off with a little wax and tallow, 
or lard, applied hot. 

For convenience sake, I always carry to the 
ice a small black bag, containing the boots with 
the skates ready fastened, a pocket-knife— 
better in the bag than in the pocket, from 
which all hard substances should be removed— 
a bradawl for making fresh holes in straps, a 
spare strap or two, and a piece of skate-strap, 
about an inch long, with a buckle at each end. 
This is for mending a broken strap, which can 
be repaired with the assistance of the bradawl. 

The skating dress should be as close as pos¬ 
sible, without skirts to the coat; and the cap 
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should bo as close and light as possible. Fnr is 
much too heavy, and gives a headache. Nothing 
can be better for skating than the suit now 
generally adopted by bicyclers. 

The first object of the intending skater must 
be to get himself well on the outside edge. It 
seems horribly dangerous at first, but it is per¬ 
fectly safe, and can be learned in the following 
manner. 

Lay on the ice any object as a guide—a black 
glove is as good as anything. 

Place yourself about three yards from the 
glove, and having your right side towards it. 

Press the outer edge of the right skate well 
into the ice, let your head lean over the right 
shoulder, your right arm hanging down, and 
your left hand just between the right knee and 
the glove. Keep the right foot on the ice, and 
with the left push round and round the glove, 
always keeping the right side towards it. In a 
short time you will find yourself tolerably w’ell 
balanced, and that you can go a yard or two on 
the right foot alone. Do 
the same with the left foot 
—going, of course, in the 
contrary direction. 

Stick to it, and by the 
second day you will be able 
to go nearly round the 
complete circle on one foot 
only. This lesson may 
seem stupid, but it is essen¬ 
tial to good skating. 

Now you will be able to 
pay a little attention to 
style, the certain test of a 
good skater (see Fig. 2). 

The carnage of the body 
is everything, and this 
cannot be acquired except 
by holding it quite straight, 
but not stiff. Only one 
joint ought to be stiff', 
namely, the knee belong¬ 
ing to the foot lvhich is on the ice. So, if on 
the right foot) keep the right leg as straight 
as a poker, and vice versd. 

The off-skate should be kept just clear of the 
ice, but no more ; and it is «ood practice to try 
the circles with the toe of the off-skate lightly 
trailing on the ice. 

The body, legs, ankle, and skate should be 
all in a line, and from 
this rule no departure 
is permissible. The 
attitude depicted by 
almost every draughts¬ 
man is hopelessly ab¬ 
surd ; they always 
represent the principal 
figure with folded 
arms, and assuming 
this kind of attitude 
(Fig. 3). 

Try it, and then say 
how you feel about 
the waist. Fig. 2 is the 
proper attitude, the 
skater being approach¬ 
ing on his right foot. 
The feet should be 
kept close together. 

The next step in 
the art is the key to 
all figure-skating, and is technically called tire 
3 . It wants practice, but is much easier than 
it seems at first. 

# Start on the outside edge, as if to make a 
circle ; let the left foot remain a little behind 
the right, and keep it there. You will find that 
)ou cannot then complete the circle, but that 
the impetus of the left leg will cause the edge to 
be slightly checked, when the body will spin 
round, the skate will change from the outer to 
the inner edge, and you will find that, in¬ 
stead of a circle, you have described a very 
good 3. 

Use no effort. Do not rise in the least on the 
toes, but let the skate alone and it will cut the 
3 of itself, without your assistance. 

Practise this with right and left foot alter¬ 
nately, so as to form the figures £3. and when 
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you can do it without exertion, always turning 
on the same spot, and always coming back to 
the same spot, with body and knee straight, and 
arms hanging easily by your sides, you can learn 
any figure on the ice with very little trouble. 

Congratulate yourself, for you are no more a 
Scuttler, but have begun to be a Skater. 



Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, e.c.s. 

I.—ALL ABOUT LANTERNS. 

A t the present season of the year, when, the 
days are at their shortest, and the evenings 
proportionately long, boys (as well as those of 
riper years) are sometimes puzzled to know how 
pleasantly and profitably to employ their time— 
that period that intervenes between the conclu¬ 
sion of their preparations for the next day s 
school and bedtime. How, therefore, to make 
pleasant hours for these dark evenings is a ques¬ 
tion of some moment, and to point out one way 
in which these pleasant hours may be obtained 
is the object of this series ol papers. 

Most of my readers have doubtless heard of the 
magic-lantern, have seen it used, and can recol¬ 
lect the pleasure they derived from the exhi¬ 
bition. Why, even to be allowed to be present 
when the instrument was being fitted up, or to 
pass the slides to the operator as they were 
wanted, would be regarded as a favour ; but what 
is that, even, compared with vrorking the slides 
yourself, turning the handle of the chromatrope, 
or making one picture dissolve into another ? 
To many hoys that would seem to be the height 
of their ambition. 

It may, then, be taken for granted that you 
are all interested in this subject, and would like 
to know both how to make and how to use the 
magic-lantern. 

The magic-lantern is of very respectable 
antiquity. As early as the seventeenth 
century a Jesuit, named Kircher, had con¬ 
structed one. He was not un¬ 
willing to excite the fears of the | " 

persons who witnessed the effects of 
his apparatus, and not only did he 
apply the word magic to his lantern, 
but when exhibiting it he had the 
darkened room divided into two com¬ 
partments, in one of which was the 
lantern, and in the other the spec¬ 
tators. These gazed on the shadowy 
forms before them in amazement, 
and were unable to perceive how 
they were produced. 

Kircher’s lantern consisted of a j 
large wooden box, with a door on ! 
one side and an opening in front for 
the reception of a tube containing 
a magnifying lens. The light was 
obtained by means of an oil lamp 
with a polished brass reflector, the 
smoke of the lamp being conveyed 
away by a chimney in the top. 

The pictures exhibited were painted 
on long strips of glass, -and were 
passed through a groove in the front 
tube, and although the effects thus 
obtained must have been of the most 
imperfect character, yet from their 
novelty they produced a most pro¬ 
found impression. 

There are reasons to believe that 
the lantern was in use even earlier 
than the seventeenth century, and 
that the mysterious figures which 
the old astrologers produced in the 
smoke of their mystic fires were pro¬ 
duced in the same way as Kircher 5 s, 
the smoke forming the screen. With 
this brief description of the history 
of the magic-lantern, we must close 
this article. In the subsequent ones 
we shall describe the construction 
and use of those instruments as 
manufactured now. 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

E have arranged to offer the 
readers of The Boy’s Own 
Paper a variety of prizes for 
essays, solutions to puzzles, 
anagrams, etc. ; and we com¬ 
mence the pleasant rivalry this 
week by a picture-essay com¬ 
petition. Appended will be 
found an engraving (“A Story 
needing Words”), and we think 
the artist has managed to afford capital scope for 
even the youngest and least experienced of 
readers to exercise their powers of thought and 
composition. This, then, is what we propose : 
to give monthly three prizes in books to the 
value of 20s., 15s., and 10s. respectively, for the 
three best original descriptions of our competi¬ 
tive pictures that may be sent us. The following 
are the only 

CONDITIONS. 

1. The age of competitors must not exceed 
16 years, and the descriptive essays sent in must 
be the result of their own unaided efforts. Full 
name and address must in all cases be given. 

2. The essays should be clearly written on 
one side of the paper only, should not exceed in 
length a column of this magazine (this can 
readily be ascertained by counting the number 
of words), and should be certified by teacher, 
parent, employer, or other responsible person 
to be the unaided work of the competitor. 

3. The subjects of the picture-essay com¬ 
petition will be published in the first number 
for each month, and the essays, marked “ Prize 
Competition,” mu3t be received by the Editor 
within the same month. 

And now, boys, to work : for we have many 
prizes of other kinds to offer, and hope to an¬ 
nounce some of them immediately. 

-- 

A STORY NEEDING WORDS. 

Prize Ersonj Subject.—I. 





















































































































































































































































































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 


Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler *• True Blueetc. 


CHAPTER II.—HEAVING UP TIIE ANCHOR. 


A S soon as the boys’ names were entered, 
they were sent forward, under charge 
oi the ship’s corporal, to obtain suits of 
sailor’s clothing from the purser’s steward, 
which clothing was charged to their re¬ 
spective accounts. 

The ship’s corporal made them wash 
themselves before putting on their fresh 
gear; and when they appeared in it, with 
fheir hair nicely combed out, it was soon 
seen which of the three was likely to prove 
the smartest sea boy. 


Merrily round the Capstan. 
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Bill, who had never had such neat cloth¬ 
ing on before, felt himself a different being. 
Tom strutted about and tried to look big. 
Jack was not much changed, except that 
he had a round hat instead of a cap, clean 
clothes, and lighter shoes than the thick 
ones in which he had come on board. 

As neither Tom nor Bill knew the stem 
from the stern of the ship, and even Jack 
felt very strange, they were handed over 
to the charge of Dick Brice, the biggest 
ship’s boy, with orders to him to instruct 
them in their respective duties. 

Dick had great faith in a rope’s end, 
having found it efficacious in his own case. 
He was fond of using it pretty frequently 
to enforce his instructions. Jack and Bill 
supposed that it was part of the regular 
discipline of the ship; but Tom had not 
bargained for such treatment, and inform¬ 
ing Dick that he would not stand it, in 
consequence got a double allowance. 

He dared not venture to complain to his 
superiors, for he saw the boatswain and 
the boatswain’s mate using their colts with 
similar freedom, and so he had just to grin 
and bear it. 

At night, when the hammocks were 
piped down, the three went to theirs in the 
fore part of the ship. Bill thought he had 
never slept in a more comfortable bed in 
his life. Jack did not think much about 
the matter, but Tom, who had always been 
accustomed to a well-made bed at home, 
grumbled dreadfully when he tried to get 
into his, and tumbled out three or four 
times on the opposite side before he suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Had it not been for Dick Brice, who 
slung their hammocks for them, they 
would have had to sleep on the bare deck. 

The next morning the gruff voice of the 
boatswain’s mate summoned all hands to 
turn out, and on going on deck they saw 
“Blue Peter” flying at the fore, while 
shortly afterwards the Jews and all other 
visitors were made to go down the side 
into the boats waiting for them. The cap¬ 
tain came on board, the sails were loosed, 
and while the fife was setting up a merry 
tune, the seamen tramped round at the 
capstan bars, and the anchor was hove up. 

The wind being from the eastward, in 
the course of a few minutes the gallant 
frigate, under all sail, was gliding down 
through the smooth waters of the Solent 
Sea towards the Needles. 

Tom and Bill had something fresh to 
wonder at every minute. It dawned upon 
them by degrees that the fore part of the 
ship went first, and that the wheel, at 
which two hands were always stationed, 
had something to do with guiding her, and 
that the sails played an important part 
in driving her on. 

Jack had a great advantage over them, 
as he knew all this, and many other things 
besides, and being a good-natured fellow, 
was always ready to impart his knowledge 
to them. 

By the time they had been three or four 
weeks at sea they had learned a great deal 
more, and were able to go aloft. 

Bill had caught up to Jack, and had left 
Tom far behind. The same talent which 
had induced him to mend his ragged clothes, 
made him do, with rapidity and neatness, 
everything else he undertook, while he 
showed a peculiar knack of being quick at 
understanding and executing the orders 
he received. 

Tom felt rather jealous that he should be 
surpassed by one he : had at first looked 
down on as little better than a beggar boy. 

It never entered into Jack’s head to 
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trouble himself about the matter, and if 
Bill was his superior, that was no business 
of his. 

There were a good many other people on 
board, who looked down on all three of 
them, considering that they were the 
youngest boys on board, and were at every¬ 
body’s beck and call. 

As soon as the frigate got to sea the 
crew were exercised at their guns, and 
Jack, Tom, and Bill had to perform the 
duty of powder-monkeys. This consisted 
in bringing up the powder from the maga¬ 
zine in small tubs, on which they had to 
sit in a row on deck, to prevent the sparks 
getting ! in while the men were working 
the guns, and to hand out the powder as it 
was required. 

“I don’t see any fun in firing away when 
there is no enemy in sight,” observed 
Tom, as he sat on his tub at a little dis¬ 
tance from Bill. 

“ There may not be much fun in it, but 
it’s very necessary,” answered Bill. “If 
the men were not to practise at the guns, 
how could they fire away properly when 
we get alongside an enemy P See! some of 
the fresh hands don’t seem to know much 
what they are about, or the lieutenant 
would not be growling at them in the way 
he is doing. I am keeping my eye on the 
old hands to learn how they manage, and 
before long, I think, if I was big enough, 
I could stand to my gun as well as they 
do.” 

Tom, who had not before thought of 
observing the crews of the guns, took the 
hint, and watched how each man was en¬ 
gaged. 

By being constantly exercised, the crew 
in a few weeks were well able to work their 
guns; but hitherto they had fallen in with 
no enemy against whom to exhibit their 
prowess. 

A bright look-out was kept from the 
masthead from sunrise to sunset for a 
strange sail, and it was not probable that 
they would have to go long without falling 
in with one, for England had at that time 
pretty nearly all the world in arms against 
her. She had managed to quarrel with 
the Dutch, and was at war with the French 
and Spaniards, while she had lately been 
engaged in a vain attempt to overcome the 
American colonies, which had thrown off 
their allegiance to the British Crown. 

Happily for the country, her navy was 
staunch, and many of the most gallant 
admirals whose names have been handed 
down to fame commanded her fleets; the 
captains, officers, and crews, down to the 
youngest ship-boys, tried to imitate their 
example, and enabled her in the unequal 
struggle to come off victorious. 

The Foxhound had for some days been 
cruising in the Bay of Biscay, and was one 
morning about the latitude of Ferrol. The 
watch was employed in washing down 
decks, the men and boys paddling about 
with their trousers tucked up to their 
knees, some with buckets of water, which 
they were heaving about in every direc¬ 
tion, now and then giving a shipmate, 
when the first-lieutenant’s eye was off 
them, the benefit of a shower-bath: others 
were wielding huge swabs, slashing them 
down right and left, with loud thuds, and 
ill would it have fared with any incautious 
landsman who might have got within their 
reach. The men were laughing and joking 
with each other, and the occupation seemed 
to afford amusement to all employed. 

Suddenly there came a shout from the 
look-out at the masthead of “ Five sail in 
sight.” 


“ Where away ?” asked Lieutenant Salt- 
well, who was on deck superintending the 
operations going forward. 

“ Dead to leeward, sir,” was the answer. 

The wind was at the time blowing from 
the north-west, and the frigate was stand¬ 
ing close hauled, on the starboard tack, to 
the westward. 

The mate of the watch instantly went 
aloft, with his spyglass hung at his back, 
to take a look at the strangers, while a 
midshipman was sent to inform Captain 
Waring, who, before many minutes had 
elapsed, made his appearance, having hur¬ 
riedly slipped into his clothes. 

On receiving the report of the young 
officer, who had returned on deck, he im¬ 
mediately ordered the helm to be put up, 
and the ship to be kept away in the direc¬ 
tion of the strangers. 

In a short time it was seen that most of 
them were large ships; one of them very 
considerably larger than the Foxhound. - 

The business of washing down the decks 
had been quickly concluded, and the crew 
were sent to their breakfasts. 

Many remarks of various sorts were 
made by the men. Some thought that 
the captain would never dream of engag¬ 
ing with so superior a force; while others 
who knew him well, declared that whatever 
the odds he would fight. 

As yet no order had been received to 
beat to quarters, and many were of opinion 
that the captain would only stand on near 
enough to ascertain the character of the 
strangers, and then, should they prove 
enemies, make all sail away from them. 

Still the frigate stood on, and Bill, who was 
near one of the officers who had a glass in 
his hand, heard him observe that one was a 
line-of-battle ship, two at least were 
frigates, while another was a corvette, and 
the fifth a large brig-of-war. 

These .were formidable odds, but still 
their plucky captain showed no inclination 
to escape from them, but, cn the contrary, 
seemed as if he had made up his mind to 
bring them to action. 

The question was ere long decided. The 
drum beat to quarters, the men went to 
their guns, powder and shot were handed 
up from below, giving ample occupation to 
the powder-monkeys, and the ship was 
headed towards the nearest of the stran¬ 
gers. She was still some distance off when 
the crew were summoned aft to hear what 
the captain had to say to them. 

“ My lads! ” he said, “ some of you have 
fought under me before now, and though 
the odds were against us, we licked the 
enemy. We have got somewhat greater 
odds, perhaps, at present, but I want to 
take two or three of those ships ; they are 
not quite as powerful as they look, and if 
you will work your guns as I know you 
can work them, we’ll do it before many 
hours have passed. We have a fine breeze 
to help us, and will tackle one after the 
other. You’ll support me, I know.” 

Three loud cheers were given as a response 
to this appeal, and the men went back to 
their guns, where they stood stripped to 
their waists, with handkerchiefs bound 
round their heads. 

Notwithstanding the formidable array of 
the enemy, the frigate kept bearing down 
under plain sail towards them. 

Our heroes, sitting on their tubs, could 
see but very little of what was going .for¬ 
ward, though now and then they got a 
glimpse of the enemy through the ports; 
but they heard the remarks made by the men 
in their neighbourhood, who were allowed 
to talk till the time for action had arrived^ 
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“Our skipper knows what he’s about, 
but that chap ahead of the rest is a 
monster, and looks big enough to tackle 
us without the help of the others,” ob¬ 
served one of the crew of the gun nearest 
to which Tom was seated. 

“ What’s the odds if she carries twice as 
many teeth as we have; we’ll work ours 
twice as fast, and beat her before the 
frigates can come up to grin at us,” an¬ 
swered Ned Green, the captain of the gun. 

Tom did not quite like the remarks he 
heard. There was going to be a sharp 
fight, of that there could be no doubt, and 
round shot would soonbe comingin through 
the sides, and taking off men’s heads and legs 
and arms. It struck him that he would 
have been safer at school. He thought of 
his father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, who, if he was killed, would never 
know what had become of him; not that 
Tom was a coward, but it was somewhat 
trying to the courage even of older hands, 
thus standing on slowly to wards the enemy. 
When the fighting had once begun, Tom 
was likely to prove as brave as anybody 
else; at all events he would have no 
time for thinking, and it is that which tries 
most people. 

The captain and most of the officers were 
on the quarter-deck, keeping their glasses 
oh the enemy. 

“ The leading ship under French colours 
appears to me to carry sixty-four guns,” 
observed the first-lieutenant to the captain, 
“and the next, also a Frenchman, looks 
like a thirty-six gun frigate. The brig is 
American, and so is one of the sloops. 
The sternmost is French, and is a biggish 
ship.” 

“Whatever they are, we’ll fight them, 
and, I hope, take one or two at least,” 
answered the captain. 

He looked at his watch. It was just ten 
o’clock. The next moment the headmost 
ship opened her fire, and the shot came 
whizzing between the ship’s masts. 

Captain Waring watched them as they 
flew through the air. 

“I thought so,” he observed. “There 
were not more than fifteen; she’s a store- 
ship, and will be our prize before the day 
is over. Fire, my lads ! ” he shouted, and 
the eager crew poured a broadside into the 
enemy, rapidly running in their guns, and 
reloading them to be ready for the next 
opponent. 

The Foxhound was standing along the 
enemy’s line to windward, and as she came 
abreast of each ship she fired with well- 
directed aim, and though all the enemy’s 
ships in succession discharged their guns 
at her, not a shot struck her hull, though 
their object evidently was to cripple her, so 
that they might surround her and have 
her at their mercy. 

Tom, who had read about sea- fight 3 , and 
had expected to have the shot come rush¬ 
ing across the deck, felt much more com¬ 
fortable on discovering this, and began to 
look upon the Frenchmen as very bad 
gunners. 

The Foxhound’s guns were all this time 
thundering away as fast as the crews could 
run them in and load them, the men 
warming to their work as they saw the 
damage they were inflicting on the enemy. 

Having passed the enemy’s line to wind¬ 
ward, Captain Waring ordered the ship to 
be put about, and bore down on the stern- 
most French ship, which, with the one of 
smaller size carrying the American pen¬ 
dant, was in a short time so severely treated 
ffiat they both bore up out of the line. 
Che Foxhound, however, followed, and 


tho other'French ships and the American 
brig coming to the assistance of their 
consorts, the Foxhound had them on both 
sides of her. 

This was just what her now thoroughly 
excited crew desired most, as they could 
discharge their two broadsides at the same 
time, and right gallantly did she fight her 
way through her numerous foes till she 
got up with the American ship, which had 
been endeavouring to escape before the 
wind, and now, to avoid the broadside 
which the English ship was about to pour 
into her, she hauled down her colours. 

On seeing thi3, the frigate’s crew gave 
three hearty cheers, and as soon as they 
had ceased, the captain’s voice was heard 
ordering two boats away under the com¬ 
mand of the third-lieutenant, who was 
directed to take charge of the prize, and to 
send her crew on board the ship. 

Not a moment was to be lost, as the 
rest of the enemy, under all sail, were en¬ 
deavouring to make their escape. 

The boats of the prize, which proved to 
be the Alexander, carrying twenty-four 
guns and upwards of a hundred men, wore 
then lowered, and employed in convey¬ 
ing her crew to the ship. 

Tho American captain and officers were 
inclined to grumble at first. 

“ Very sorry, gentlemen, to incommode 
you,” said the English lieutenant, as he 
hurried them down the side; “ but neces¬ 
sity has no law; my orders are to send 
you all on board the frigate, as the captain 
is in a hurry to go in chase of your friends, 
of which we hope to have one or two more 
in our possession before long.” 

The lieutenant altered his tone when the 
Americans began to grumble. “You 
must go at once, or take the conse¬ 
quences,” he exclaimed, and the prisoners 
saw that it would be wise to obey. 

They were received very politely on 
board the ship, Captain Waring offering to 
accept their parole if they were ready to 
give it, and promising not to attempt to 
interfere with the discipline and regulations 
of the ship. 

As soon as the prisoners were transferred 
to the Foxhound, she made all sail in chase 
of the large ship, which Captain Waring 
now heard was the sixty-four gun ship 
Menager, laden with gunpowder, but now 
mounting on her main deck twenty-six 
long twelve-pounders, and on her quarter- 
deck four long six-pounders, with a crew 
of two hundred and twenty men. 

Her force was considerably greater than 
that of the English frigate, but Captain 
Waring did not for a moment hesitate 
to continue in pursuit of her. A stern 
chase, however, is a long chase. The day 
wore on, and still the French ship kept 
ahead of the Foxhound. 

The crew were piped to dinner to obtain 
fresh strength for renewing the fight. 

“ Well, lads,” said Green, who was a bit 
of a wag in his way, as he looked at the 
powder boys still seated on their tubs, 
“ as you have still got your heads on your 
shoulders, you may put some food into 
your mouths. Maybe you won’t have 
another opportunity after we get up with 
the big ’un we are chasing. I told you, 
mates,” he added, turning to the crew of 
his gun, “ the captain knew what he was 
about, and would make the Frenchmen 
haul down their flags before we hauled 
down ours. I should not be surprised if 
we got the whole lot of them.” 

The boys, having returned their powder 
to the magazine till it was again wanted, 
were glad enough to stretch their legs, and 


still more to follow Green’s advice by 
swallowing the food which was served 
out to them. 

The rest of the enemy’s squadron were 
still in sight, scattered here and there, and 
considerably ahead of the Menager; the 
frigate was, however, gaining on the latter, 
and if the wind held, would certainly be 
up with her sometime in the afternoon. 

Every stitch of canvas she could carry 
was set on board the Foxhound. 

It was already five o’clock. The crew 
had returned to their quarters, and the 
powder-monkeys were seated on their tubs. 
Both the pursuer and pursued were on the 
larboard tack, going free. 

“We have her now within range of our 
guns,” cried Captain Waring. ‘ ‘ Luff up, 
master, and we’ll give her a broadside.” 

Just as he uttered the words a squall 
struck the.frigate. Over she heeled,“the 
water rushing in through her lower-deck 
ports, which were unusually low, and 
washing over the deck. 

The crews of the lee guns, as they stood 
up to their knees in water, fully believed 
that she was going over. In vain they 
endeavoured to run in their guns. More 
and more she heeled over, till the water 
was nearly up to their waists. None 
flinched, however. The guns must be got 
in, and the ports shut, or the ship would 
be lost. 

“ What’s going to happen ? ” cried Tom 
Fletcher. “We are goingdown! we are 
going down! ” 

(To be continxied.) 



A STIRRING LIFE-STORY. 

N the morn¬ 
ing of the 
1st of March, 
1825, a small 
brig, the 
Cambria, 
Captain William Cook, 
having been overtaken 
by stormy weather, was 
beating about in, the 
Bay of Biscay. Bearing 
down upon him the 
captain of the Cambria 
descried a large vessel 
under press of sail, 
which proved to be the 
Kent East Indiaman on 
fire, with the 31st Regi- 
' ment on board. 

When asked how many he could take, “All" 
Cook nobly replied, and, with great difficulty 
in a heavy sea, of the crew and passengers of 
the Kent (640 souls in all), he succeeded in 
gallantly rescuing from impending and horrible 
death not fewer than 557. These were safely 
landed at Falmouth. The story of this rescue 
has been often told, but it would be worth re¬ 
peating here if space permitted. 

Among the saved from tho ill-fated vessel, 
and the first of tho passengers of the Kent 
handed on board the Cambria, was a child a few 
weeks old, now widely known as John Mac¬ 
Gregor, of “Rob Roy” fame, and the subject 
of this sketch. 

John MacGregor, or simply “RobRoy,”as he 
is now best known, was born at Gravesend on 
the 24th of January, 1825. His father, Sir 
Duncan MacGregor, k.c.j?., was, when the 
calamity of fire overtook the Kent, proceeding 
to India with his regiment, accompanied by his 
wife and infant son. In the same year (1825) 
Major MacGregor was promoted to the colonelcy 
of the 93rd Highlanders—a regiment distin¬ 
guished alike for gallantry and good conduct. 
Indeed, when the 93rd, under the command of 
Colonel MacGregor, was stationed at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, some thirty years ago, every one 
of the soldiers used to march to church'with 
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his Bible and Psalm-book. The best men are 
usually the bravest, and of boys the same may 
certainly be said. 

In 1838 Colonel MacGregor was appointed in- 
ipector-gencral of constabulary of Ireland, a 
post which he held for twenty years ; and in 
1848 , in recognition of his services, he received 
the honour of knighthood. It was in Ireland 
that the youthful years of John MacGregor 
were spent, and there, when a lad of seventeen, 
he had a second narrow escape of his life, having 
been wrecked when alone in an iron yacht in the 
Irish Channel. 

The oldest of four sons—each of whom ex¬ 
celled in manly exercises—he early showed a 
love of adventure. His brother, Lieutenant 
Douglas MacGregor, served in the Crimean War, 
and was the attached friend of the well-known 
Christian soldier Hedley Vicars, A letter, 
written by Lieutenant 
MacGregor to Lady Mac¬ 
Gregor on the death of 
Vicars, who fell in a 
Russian sortie, breathes 
the genuine sorrow of a 
true and brother-like at¬ 
tachment. Douglas Mac¬ 
Gregor, animated by the 
same pious spirit, took up 
and continued the labours 
of his deceased friend, 
visiting the hospitals and 
reading and praying with 
the sick soldiers. Adju¬ 
tant to his regiment at 
an unusually early age, 
and with every promise 
of distinction, it was only 
six months after Vicars 
fell that he too was slain. 

He penetrated twice into 
the Redan, the second 
time to come out no 
more. The lifeless body 
of the young and gallant 
officer was found tar ad¬ 
vanced into the interior 
of the Redan. 

In 1845, at the age of 
twenty, Mr. MacGregor 
began to write and sketch 
for “ Punch,” and has 
done so at intervals for 
many years, giving the 
prooeeds to tne police- 
office poor-boxes. In 1847 
ho entered at the Inner 
Temple, and took the de¬ 
cree of m.a. of Cam¬ 
bridge. It was also iD 
1847 that he joined the 
Ragged School Union, 
and from that time he 
has taken an active and 
prominent part in various efforts to improve 
the temporal and spiritual condition of the 
lowest and most neglected of our London 
juvenile population. Many a hundred of our 
ragged-school boys know his face well, and know 
it to love it, for there is something about its 
genial smile and bronzed vigour that lads take 
to at once. But we must proceed with our story. 

Mr. MacGregor visited Paris during the Revo¬ 
lution of 1848, and in 1849-50 made a long tour 
in Europe and the Levant, ending with Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt. Soon after this he published 
“Three Days in the East,” a little book de¬ 
signed to illustrate the terms and allusions of 
Scripture. The profits the author devoted to 
ragged schools. In March, 1851, aided by two 
other barristers, he founded the original Shoe¬ 
black Society, and, with a committee, has 
directed its operations until the present time. 
It is an interesting fact that the various Shoe¬ 
black Societies of London, managed by separate 
committees, but cai similar systems, numbering 
400 boys, earn £10,000 yearly. The boys 
meanwhile get a fair education, with the best 
influence on their characters, and are prepared 
for permanent situations at home and abroad. 
No wonder the founder of the system should be 
* boy’s favourite. 


in a cart drawn by a horse, a bullock, or a 
cow.” 

In this kind of travelling Mr. MacGregor is 
an enthusiast. He speaks exultingly of the 
feeling attendant on the rapid motion of his 
boat, of the sense of freedom, of the joy of diffi¬ 
culties overcome, and of the grand panorama of 
river beauties unrolled for days and days to¬ 
gether. The pleasures of canoeing he ranks far 
above those or all other modes of locomotion ; 
and his opinion is of value because it is that of 
an experienced traveller. Before he had ‘ ‘ pad- 
died his own canoe ” he had visited many lands, 
had climbed glaciers and volcanoes, dived into 
caves and catacombs, trotted in the Norway 
carriole, and galloped on the Russian steppes. 
He had known the charms of a Nile boat and a 
sail in the Aegean; he had ridden a mule in 
Spain, swung on a camel in the East, and glided 
on a sleigh in northern 
regions. So exceedingly 

E leasant and successful 
ad been the 1,000 miles’ 
cruise, that Mr. MacGregor 
determined on another 
expedition for the follow¬ 
ing year. A new canoe 
was built, shorter, nar¬ 
rower, shallower, lighter, 
and stronger than the old 
“Rob Roy,” and with 
every other improvement 
suggested by experience. 

fine little volume de¬ 
scribing the first cruise 
created something liko a 
canoe furor. Canoes were 
speedily built, and the 
Canoe Club was orga¬ 
nised, the commodore of 
which is, or lately was, 
H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. The professed ob¬ 
jects of the Club are to 
improve canoes, promote 
canoeing, and unite 
canoeists. Mr. MacGregor 
was the founder of the 
Canoe Club, and takes 
rank as its captain. 

The new “Rob Roy,” 
in length fourteen feet, 
and, with all its apparatus 
complete, weighing not 
more than 711b., was 
turned northwards ; and 
a cruise through Sweden, 
Denmark, Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein, the Black Sea, and 
the Baltic was chronicled 
in a second volume, 4 ‘ The 
Rob Roy on the Baltic.” 
Referring to Mr. Mac¬ 
Gregor’s trip among the 
Scandinavians, a writer has remarked :—“ He 
was just the man to go among a merry-hearted 
and religious people. His gaiety was akin to 
their hearty mirth, and they respected the jolly 
navigator who came among them with the 
heaviest part of the frieght in tracts, and with 
no article so thoroughly used on board as his 
pocket Testament.” 

The profits from the first edition of “The 
Voyage alone in the Yawl Rob Roy,” were de¬ 
voted towards founding prizes for boys on board 
training-ships. And here we may advert to the 
warm interest felt by Mr. MacGregor in the 
work accomplished by the various reformatory 
training-ships stationed in different localities. 
This he has in part shown by establishing these 
Rob Roy prizes. They consist of a sovereign 
and a medal, given annually to each of twenty 
of the most deserving boys on leaving the ships 
for sea. It must be remembered that the boys 
received into these ships are rescued from a 
career of actual or probable crime, and are 
trained, reformed, and fitted for a seafaring life. 
Of these training-ships, the Chichester is moored 
at Greenhithe, on the Thames, and is managed 
by a committee in connection with the St. 
Giles’s Refuge for Boys, in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. An appeal, made in a 


Mr. MacGregor is an out-and-out traveller, and 
he has always managed to travel to some purpose. 
In 1851 “ Eastern Music” was published, with 
piano accompaniments and zincograph illustra¬ 
tions, being a collection of airs from Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Judea, learned by Mr. Mac¬ 
Gregor in his travels; and two years later, 
“ The Ascent of Mont Blanc ” was issued. In 
this ascent our traveller was accompanied part of 
the way by the late Mr. Albert Smith, and Dr. 
Russell,* of the “Times.” A summer tour in 
Canada and the United States was recorded in the 
little work “Our Brothers and Cousins,” pub¬ 
lished in 1858. 

In 1865 he made hi3 first canoe voyage, the 
log of which, entitled “ A Thousand Miles in 
tho Rob Roy Canoe on Rivers and Lakes of 
Europe,” was published in the following year. 
The book became speedily popular, as it de- 


The Captain and Crew of the “Rob Roy.” 

served, and ran through many editions. In 
making long excursions with a small boat 
with double paddle and sails, he had the merit 
of originality. Tho “ Water Lily,” some years 
before, had floated on the Rhine and the 
Danube, but it was rowed by four men ; and 
the “Water Witch,” also, in like manner had 
laboured up French rivers, and on a hundred 
tedious locks on tho Bale Canal. 

The covered canoe -and the paddle were new 
as a means of foreign travel, and their advan¬ 
tages over the row-boat are thus stated by the 
captain of the ‘ * Rob Roy ” himself:— 

“The voyager looks forward, not backward. 
As he sits in his little bark, he sees all his 
course and the scenery besides. With one 
powerful sweep of his paddle he can instantly 
turn the canoe. He can steer within an inch 
in a narrow place, or press through reeds and 
weeds, branches and grass ; can hoist and lower 
his sail without changing his seat; can shove 
with his paddle when aground, or jump out in 
good time to prevent a smash. He can wade 
and haul the light craft over shallows or on 
dry ground, through fields and hedges, over 
dykes, barriers, and walls ; can carry it by 
hand up ladders and stairs, and can transport 
his boat over high mountains and broad plains 























letter to the “ Times ” by Mr. MacGregor, for 
subscriptions to purchase a “tender” tor the 
boys, to enable them the better to acquire full 
knowledge of seamanship, was generously re¬ 
sponded to by the Rev. C. Harrington, Rector 
of Bromsgrove, who presented the Dolphin, a 
strong, well-built, sea-going yacht of twenty 
tons, with all her stores complete. It was a 
happy day for Mr. MacGregor when he conveyed 
the handsome gift of the Dolphin to Green- 
hitlie, and made her over to the homeless boys 
of the Chichester. 

We must now notice the most lengthened and 
eventful of Mr. MacGregor’s excursions — his 
canoe cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the waters 
of Damascus, the account of which in “The 
liob Roy on the Jordan” was received with deep 
interest. 

In this book he records many strange adven¬ 
tures, in one of which he had a singularly 
narrow escape. Ho was paddling down a wild 
part of the Upper Jordan, when he was attacked 
by the Arabs of Hooleh, and he tells us, in his own 
graphic way, how it all happened. At a reach 
of the river, the frequent bends made it advisable 
to spin down, stem and stern of the canoe 
alternating, in a sort of “waltzing position.” 
Suddenly lie saw a head gazing over the reeds 
in amazement, and then it disappeared with a 
yelk Soon he heard others shouting, and then 
lie was saluted with a volley of clods. These he 
easily escaped, and then rose the cry of 
“ Baroda ! Baroda ! ”—the gun ! the gun ! A 
man posted himself to take aim, and here is the 
sequel : — 

“ I could not escape this man, and he knew 
that well. Up went his gun to his shoulder ; 
he was cool, and so was I. The muzzle was not 
twenty feet from my face. Three thoughts 
coursed through my brain : ‘ Will hit me in the 
mouth; bad to lie wounded here.' ‘Aimed 
from his left shoulder ; how convenient to shoot 
on both sides!’ ‘No use “bobbing” here— 
lirst time under fire—Arabs respect courage.’ 
The clear round black of the muzzle end fol¬ 


lowed me, covering as I passed. I stared right 
at the man’s eyes, and gave one powerful stroke ; 
at the same moment he fired—fiz, bang ! and a 
splash of the bullet in the water behind me. 
Loud shouts came out of the smoke. I stopped, 
and said, ‘ Not fair to use a gun ! ’ In an instant 
the water was full of naked swimmers straining 
towards me. It was shallow here, and in vain 
I tried hard to avoid them. Suddenly my canoe 
was wrenched down behind. It was the same 
black giant I had elbowed off before ; but now 
he came furiously, brandishing the white shank- 
bone of a buffalo. I warded off that with my 
paddle, but another had got hold of the boat’s 
bow. I was captured now, and must resort to 
tactics. The crowd yelled louder in triumph, 
but I motioned my captors to take the boat to 
the opposite shore. The man cried ‘ Bakshish! ’ 
—a word I had somehow heard before ! I said, 

‘ Yes ; but to the sheikh.’ 

“The water mob of swimmers closed nearer 
and waxed larger as more crossed the river. 
Their curiosity was boundless, and evory hand 
tried to undo my apron or to get somehow under 
the deck. Their patience was on the ebb, and 
while I considered what to do next, I felt the 
‘ Rob Roy ’ heaving this way and that, and then 
gradually, and despite all my smiling but earnest 
remonstrance, the canoe began to rise out of the 
water with all her crew inside. Loud shouts 
welcomed her ascent up the bank as a dozen 
dark-skinned bearers lifted the canoe and her 
captain, sitting inside, with all due dignity 
graciously smiling, and so they carried her fairly 
up the steep bank and over the smooth sward 
some hundred yards towards the tent of their 
Arab sheikh.” 

Happily Mr. MacGregor w r as able to explain 
himself satisfactorily, and after giving sundry 
presents was allowed to depart. 

Leaving the Suez Canal, the -waters of Egypt, 
and the Red Sea, the “Rob Roy” crossed the 
Lebanon, and navigated Abana and Pharphar, 
rivers of Damascus. The “ Rob Roy ” emerged 
on the Upper Jordan. In the opinion of our 


traveller, the course of the river is for ten miles 
almost unknown, and three miles of this in¬ 
terval had most probably never been seen before. 
As on the Danube, where it is entirely inacces¬ 
sible by land, and on large portions of rivers in 
Norway, so on these waters of the Jordan, the 
“Rob Roy” was the first visitor. No slight 
honour, certainly, for the canoe and its enter- 
piising captain to trace out and unveil to the 
world even one reach of the renowned and sacred 
river. From its voyagings in Eastern waters, 
its adventures, and its perils by land and sea, 
the little craft in March, 1869, returned to the 
shores of England. It is now, we believe, safely 
moored in its place of repose—a bedroom in the 
Temple, just aside from all the noise and bustle 
of Fleet Streot. 

“Rob Roy ” is thus just the kind of traveller 
that all boys love—the true Christian traveller, 
brave and fearless, yet tender and true-hearted. 
We rejoico, therefore, to feel that he takes much 
interest in this Magazine, and we hope, before 
long, to bo able to lay something from his pen 
before our readers. 


MY COURIER PIGEONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

hen I write “ I ” you are 
to understand that I mean 
“Alic Carew;” and, as you 
may not be more interested 
in Alic Carew, considered 
merely as a name, than in 
James Price, or Jack Smith, I 
had better add that I am a boy 
at the first end of my teens, 
and that I am such a good sort 
of fellow that my parents can let me live peace¬ 
ably under the same roof with them, and 
haven’t yet packed me off to a school a hundred 
miles out of their way. 
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“Give the boy his hobby, and he’ll ride it 
quietly enough,” I heard my father say when I 
was a little chap about the height of a shilling’s 
worth of ha’pence ; and to do him justice, he 
let me have my iling without much grumbling. 
Well, birds were always my hobby ; in fact, any¬ 
thing that could fly was my delight; but the 
worst of it was that my birds were always dying. 
Deeply and truly can I sympathise with the 
poet, who sings,— 

“ I never loved a bullfinch well, 

Nor taught him two sweet notes to pipe, 

But he to croup a victim fell, 

Or perished in grimalkin’s gripe.” 

And as it was with my finches, so was it with 
my larks, starlings, blackbirds, jackdaws, and 
pigeons. 

Some time since., it must be rather a good 
long wdiile now, I should fancy, my imagination 
was quite set on fire by the wonderful accounts 
of the foreign “homing-birds,” and the dis¬ 
tances they traversed. Jack Townley’s father 
had sent him to Cheltenham, which is good part 
of a day’s journey from our place ; and I was 
feeling very lonely without him, so it struck 
me that it would be grand if he and I could 
keep flying-pigeons, and send them backwards 
and forwards with messages. You must know 
that at that time I had never seen a bird bring 
back a message ; and although I had often read 
of it, I’m not quite sure if I really believed that 
they ever did. 

. I was always talking to my father about these 
pigeons ; but pigeons are not at all in b*s line. 
You see, the fact is, he hardly knows a “blue 
dragon ” from a “yellow tumbler,” which comes 
hard upon me, as I’ve had to find out everything 
for myself. However, you know what sort of a 
man father is ; he doesn’t say much at the time, 
but he “thinks the more,” so one day he re¬ 
marked to me, 

“ Alic, I was talking yesterday to my friend, 
Mr. Renton, about your fancy for pigeons, and 
lie seemed quite pleased. He says he has been 
very successful in training them himself, but he 
is getting too old to attend to'them now, and so 
he is giving them up. “I’m just sending them 
all away,” he said; “but if your son likes to 
have a pair, send him over to-morrow and he 
•hall have them.” You may be sure I did not 
want driving out that afternoon. 

Fortunately for me it was Wednes¬ 
day : our eleven was playing on the 
common, but what was that to me 
when I had a pair of real ‘ ‘Antwerps” 
in view ? 

I found the old gentleman walk¬ 
ing up and down his garden, looking 
rat;her sad, I fancied. However, he 
brightened up at once, and took me 
down to the pigeon-house, which was 
a neat little place, very clean and 
pretty, but not at all grand. I was 
glad of that, because 1 thought that 
one like it might, with a little 
assistance from my respected father, 
come within my own strictly limited 
means. 

“What a jolly little house, sir ! ” 

I could not help exclaiming. 

“Built it myself,” responded Mr. 

Renton, with a smile that showed 
he was pleased with my appreciation 
of his handiwork. “Always do my 
own carpentering. Yes, it’s a nice 
little house ; and I’ll tell you what it 
is,—if you don’t give your birds a 
comfortable home, you can’t expect 
them to stay with you. Courier 
pigeons go out and about so much 
that their tastes get cultivated— 
they’re quite fastidious in their way, 

I can assure you. If you are really 
going in for making your birds com¬ 
fortable—” 

“My birds always die,” I could 
not help saying, although I suppose 
it was hardly polite of me to inter¬ 
rupt him. 

“Ah!” said he, thoughtfully, 
and then paused before he added, 

“ Humph ! ” 


The interjections were expressive ; they came 
home to me with great force. I felt very much 
ashamed of myself. 

“Well,” said he, “I had kept back my last 
pair for you, but I should be very sorry to think 
I was sending them to certain death ; for I need 
hardly tell you, Alic, that I am very fond of 
my birds. In fact, I think I must hear from 
you what sort of place you are going to put 
them in before I let you have them. I should 
like to come over and see for myself, but I don’t 
feel quite equal to the walk.” 

I suppose I satisfied Mr. Renton, for after a 
good deal of talk I left his house the happy 
possessor of a pair of “Antwerps ”—“Red Che¬ 
quers” he called them—one of whom had several 
times flown from Dover to London. 

Never in all my life do I remember feeling so 
thoroughly elated as during my tramp home on 
that Wednesday evening. It was a stiffish 
walk, but it seemed to take me next to no time, 
so occupied was my mind with devising how I 
was to get my birds trained to do the journey 
between London and Cheltenham. 

“You won’t let them out, of course,’’ Mr. 
Renton had said on parting. This was a warn¬ 
ing that pressed at first rather heavily on my 
mind; but after I had thought over it awhile, 1 
construed it into meaning, 

“Keep them in for a month and for a 
month I kept them in. 

At the end of the month I let out my birds. 
It was a very fine day, and I thought they would 
have no difficulty in finding their way back to 
their new home—which, I’m sure, although I 
write it myself, was all that a reasonable pigeon 
could desire—and the food good and unlimited. 
They did find their way back, but, unfortunately, 
it wasn’t to me ; for no sooner had I let them 
out than they flew right above the highest of 
our elms, and without looking round at all, 
they went right away—simply bolted. Of 
course I thought they would wheel round , and 
round, and presently come back ; but they never 
so much a3 turned once. It was striking three; 
dismayed as I was, I yet had sufficient presence 
of mind to notice that. The next half-holiday 
I went over to Mr. Renton again, and- 

But that’s a story too long for this sheet of 
paper ; I did it, though, at last. 
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OUT WITH A JACK-KNIFE. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s., 
Author of “ Illustrated Natural History ” etc. 

II 

hen there are the 
wood-lice, of which 
we shall probably find 
two species, namely, 
the common and the 
pill wood-lice. The 
former are most per¬ 
severing intruders, 
taking advantage of 
every crevice and 
making it their hid¬ 
ing-place. Indeed, it 
is scarcely ever possi¬ 
ble to break off a piece 
of old bark with our 
jack-knife without 
finding it riddled with little burrows tenanted 
by small wood-lice, mostly white in colour, and 
running about aimlessly when brought to the 
light. They are, however, nothing but intruders, 
having taken possession of the holes bored by 
insects which needed them no longer. 

The pill -wood-louse is so called from its habit 
of rolling itself into a ball. When thus rolled 
it is quite a pretty object, the edges of the seg¬ 
ments giving it a sort of “ engine-turned ” ap¬ 
pearance. Children frequently find them and 
play with them, thinking them to be beads, 
and very much astonished they are to find their 
toys running away. Within my own recollec¬ 
tion they were actually used as pills, and I have 
seen large quantities of them in old apothecaries’ 
drawers. 

Now, be it remembered, that the wood-lice 
are not insects, though they are popularly classed 
among them, as are spiders and even worms. 
They are relatives of the crab, the lobster, and 
the shrimp, and their empty shells may often 
be found in crevices, bleached as white as if of 
ivory, hard and very brittle. 

Spiders, too, have their representatives in this 
concourse of underground life, having apparently 
crept into one of the holes which 
lead from the subterranean dwellings 
to the open air. 

What a spider can possibly want 
in a worm-hole I cannot imagine, 
nor how it sustains life when it is 
there. 

No insects are likely to fall into 
its net. At first I was disposed to 
think that these spiders had come 
into the holes for the purpose of es¬ 
caping danger, and had lost their 
way. But when uncovered they 
seem quite as anxious to regain the 
holes as the wood-lice or the worms 
themselves. 

No spider thus discovered will be 
large enough to do any harm to hu¬ 
man beings, but some of the large 
garden-spiders can use their poison 
fangs with sufficient vigour to pierce 
a delicate skin. 

Now for some more examples of 
hidden animal life. The disclosed 
ground was absolutely swarming 
with winged and unwinged ants. 

The former ^ 

crawled slowly \ 
about as if not . 
quite sure wdiat 
they had to do. 

The latter were 
all hurry and 
bustle, nearly 
each one having 
in its mouth one 
of the cocoons, 
popularly but 
erroneously called 

“ants’ eggs,” and carrying them 
out of sight through the many holes 
which led to the nest below. So 
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liard did they work, that in a very short time 
not an ant, winged or otherwise, was to be seen, 

It really seems 
that 


surprising 
so many crea- 
tures should 
V_pass an under¬ 

ground exis¬ 
tence, and above 
all that they 
should be miser¬ 
able in the pre¬ 
sence of light 
and hasten back 
to their loved 
as the earth-worms, 



Chambers of Ants’ Nest, 
darkness. Many, such 


live almost wholly underground ; but there are 
others, such as these ants, which are absolute 
marvels of varied capacity for light or darkness. 
Taking, for example, the peifect males and 
females, we find them able to thread the com¬ 
plicated and absolutely dark passages of their 
subterranean homes, and, though possessed of 
eyes, being annoyed by light when the nest is 
opened, and hastening to conceal themselves in 
the dark. 

They have not only eyes, but four ample 
wings, which they can use to good purpose in 
the open air. They never retain the wings for 
any length of time, but shake them off when 
they descend to earth after their flight, and are 
then ready to resume their life of darkness. 

The common wood-ant is very remarkable in 
this respect. It will wander for wonderful dis¬ 
tances from its nest in search of food or material. 
In course of years, the ants will make regular 
paths, traceable for hundreds of yards. They 
ascend and search among trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and if you climb a lofty elm you will 
find the ants above you. 

Yet they never miss their way, never lose 
anything, retrace their steps with their burdens, 
and when they have reached the nest, plunge at 
once into its labyrinthine passages, which are 
never penetrated by a ray of light. How, 
coming out of the sunshine, they 'can find their 



Yellow Ants’ Nest. 


way to the young which they have to feed, or 
how they can keep the interior of the nest in 
such perfect order, is one of the yet unexplained 
mysteries of animal life. 

As to the wings, they are not bitten off, as 
many people think, but are snapped off - in a 
very curious manner, each pair being brought 
forward as far as possible, and the tips pressed 
against the ground. They then break off close 
to the body, the two wings of each side gene¬ 
rally adhering to each other by means of a 
tiny apparatus wonderfully resembling the 
liooks-and-eyes of human invention. 

The four wings are not shed at once, but the 
pair of one side is broken oft some little time 
before the other. 

During this time the queen ant remains nearly 
in the same spot. Occasionally a "worker ant 
comes up to her, touches her antennas with its 
own, and runs aw T ay. 

Should the nest he a large one, the surround- 
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ing ground will be quite strewn with the shed 
wings, and many will also be found within the 
nest. As is the case with many insects, the 
female, or queen, is very much larger than the 
male, or king, and their respective wings can 
easily be distinguished. 

As by this time the patch of ground is cleared 




of its visible inhabitants, 
we will turn to a large log 
wdiich is lying close by. 

On lifting off a piece of 
the decaying bark, out 
rushes a shining jet-black 
beetle, and looks around as 
,k if to demand the reason 
| why it is disturbed. 

/ It belongs to one of the 
* fierce and predacious tribe 
of the ground-beetles, and 
though not able to do much 
damage on account ol its 
size, will boldly attack the 
fingers which seize it. 

Naturalists, however, 
care nothing for such me¬ 
naces, knowing that there are but very few in¬ 
sects that can really hurt them. Indeed, take 
away the bees, wasps, and ants, and there are 
none left which possess stings. The gnat can 
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Gnat (with Caterpillar and Chrysalis). 


suck our blood, and so can one or tv r o of the 
gad-flies—not to mention the flea—though they 
cannot sting and inject poison. 

There is something almost amusing in the 
quick alertness of the little insect, which, by 
the way, can run backwards as well as forwards 
—and,* indeed, alSvays does so when trying to 
hide itself in a crevice. It backs into the crevice 
just as the toad does, and when it has wriggled 
itself in as far as possible, it lays its long 
antennse over its back, tucks in its legs, and 
remains motionless, thereby concealing from all 
but sharp eyes the fact that it is a beetle, and 
not a lump of decaying fungus. 

Of course, this habit is mere instinct, though at 
first sight it lias the appearance of being due to 
reason. The insect cannot draw a mental par ah 
lei between itself and the objeet which it imi¬ 
tates, any moro than the pill-beetle, which 
remains motionless in a dusty road, knows its 
resemblance to a pebble, or a “loopen cater¬ 
pillar its similitude to a twig Not that bipeds 
are, as insects, incapable of rea.son. r lhey can 
reason well enough within limits, and often do 
so, - yet no reason is employed in this act of 
concealment. 

Hold the beetle gently, and you will see 
how it does not appear to be frightened, but 
only angry, twisting itself about, and biting 
with goodwill at the fingers which hold it. 

In common with most of its kin, it discharges 
from the mouth a quantity of reddish-brown 
fluid, having a very offensive odour. It is sup¬ 
posed to be used as a means of defence, but I 
cannot believe that such a provision was made 
for the sake of offending human nostrils, though 
it certainly has that effect. It is well known to 
naturalists that many creatures have the instinc¬ 
tive habit of rejecting the contents of their 


stomachs when alarmed, and such I believe to 
be the case with these beetles. 

If you wish to examine the under surface of 
the insect, nothing is easier. Lay it on its back 
on a piece of glass or a clean plate, and it can¬ 
not recover itself. At first it will kick vigor¬ 
ously, and spin round and round on its back, 
as its sharp claws can find no hold. But it soon 
ceases to make any effort, and will be quiet, 
unless it be touched, when it will again begin, 
to kick, hoping to regain its footing. 

Now, having sufficiently examined the beetlo 0 
let it go its way and fulfil the task for which il 
was made. 

Another beetle, which frequents similar loca¬ 
lities, is the great black cocktail, notable for its 
habit of turning up its tail in a menacing way, 
just as the earwig does. It has no pincers like 
those of the earwig, but at the very tip of tho 
tail are two largish white spots, from which 
issues a singularly evil-smelling substance, tho 
odour of which clings to the fingers most perse- 
veri ngly. 

It is an insect which, although if it can find 
a mode of escape it will avail itself of it, has no 
hesitation in accepting the alternative of fight¬ 
ing, for which It possesses very efficient weapons 
in the shape of large, pointed, sickle-shaped jaws. 

When irritated—and it has a very short 
temper—it stands high on its legs, curls its tail, 
over its back, flings its head well up, opens itr 
jaws to their fullest extent, and altogether hi * 
such a savage look, that most persons aw 
afraid to touch it. The beetle often gets into 
cellars, and I have known gentlemen afraid to 
enter their own cellars on account of the cock¬ 
tail beetles. 

However formidable they may appear, they 
can do no real harm. They can give a sharp 
nip with the jaws, and leave a very un¬ 
pleasant odour on the hand, but that’s all. 
And they are really useful insects, being most 
accomplished scavengers, and feeding on decay¬ 
ing substances which, but for them and their 
allies, might breed a pestilence. 

They have very large and beautiful wings, 
which are packed into such very tiny wing cases, 
that when they are spread they look as if nothing 
but a conjuring trick could put them back 
again. 

Some time ago an ingenious foreigner exhibited 
a box of no great dimensions, in which he had 
contrived to pack a whole bedroom suite large 
enough for a married couple. There was an 
ample bedstead, couch, wash-stand, tables, 
chairs, etc., and all came out of the box. No 
one but the inventor could take them out, and 
no one but himself could pack them up again. 

Now, though an experienced entomologist can 
draw cocktails’ wings from under the covers, open 
out their many folds, and display them to their 
fullest extent, he can rarely replace them, an 
act which is performed by the insect in a few 
seconds ; but it is seldom witnessed, the cock¬ 
tail being a night-flier. 

As to the species of cocktails, or Staphylinidce, 
as they are called, they are of various sizes and 
colours, and are almost beyond counting in point 
of numbers. They may be found under banks, 
under the earth, in hollow trees, etc., and, oddest 
of all, there are some which always live in ants’ 
nests, where they are as eagerly tended by the 
ants, as if they belonged to the same species. 

We will still proceed with the old log by the 
help of the jack-knife. 

In close proximity to the cocktails are the 
omnipresent earwigs, which are sure to be found 
in any crevice. Even if linen be hung up to dry 
and left out during the night, earwigs are sure 
to get into every fold. 

They generally cause much alarm on account 
of the pincers on the tail, which, though in¬ 
tended primarily for folding the large and 
beautiful wings under their cases, can be used 
as weapons, and give a tolerably sharp pinch. 

Unlike the generality of insects, which just 
lay their eggs, leave them, and die, the earwig 
sits on its eggs until they are hatched, and after¬ 
wards takes charge of the young until they can 
shift for themselves. There are not many eggs, 
and the insect always arranges them in a conical 
heap, and sits with her six legs over them. 
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Something alive in the Basket. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton.” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles” 
“ A rchie Blake,” etc. 

chapter nr.— John’s responsibilities. 

W hen John was twelve years old a 
heavy trouble came upon him. His 
father fell seriously ill, and was ill for a 
long time. Enoch nursed him night and 
day, and would not allow even Mrs. Car- 
stone to assist, though he had been a little 
more gracious to her since the death of her 
husband. He suffered her to send beef- 
tea, jelly, and anything else that was good 
for the invalid, but the nursing he seemed 
to consider his own especial privilege. 
The doctor from Horthcombe came once 
and sometimes twice a day, but neither 
Enoch nor the doctor was of much use, 
though they both did their best, and after 
some weary weeks of suffering Mr. Moreton 
was called away from his son and his 
servant. 

John felt this very much ; he had loved 
his father very dearly in his own grave 
quiet fashion. Mrs. Carstone would have 
liked him to come and live with Jack and 
her at once, and said in her warm-hearted 
way that there was plenty of room in the 
chimney comer for Enoch as well. That 
was really kind of her, for it is certain she 
would never have liked her kitchen one 
half so well again if Enoch had been in it. 
Enoch thanked her and declined her good¬ 
ness for himself, and said that John would 
be better in a house of his own than with 
friends; and they could manage still; 
there was enough left, with care, -though 
part of his late master’s income had died 
\vith him. 

So it proved; there was a small sum 
coming yearly to John, which Enoch said 


would be enough to keep house upon with 
what he had of his own, and John and he 
could go on together in the old place still. 
John seemed to like this idea himself, and 
as he seemed to have no relations, and no 
friends but Mrs. Carstone, to interfere with 
him, matters went on in accordance with 
Enoch’s wishes till another trouble came 
which that individual had not foreseen. 

He caught cold. Mrs. Carstone said it 
was because he never would change his 
stockings when he got his feet wet, which 
she -was always telling him he ought to do, 
to which admonition Enoch always replied 
that he was neither sugar nor salt for a 
drop of water to melt him. This cold 
brought on rheumatism, and the rheu¬ 
matism settled in his limbs, so that Enoch 
became partly crippled. He could work 
about the house, do the cooking, and keep 
the place tidy, but he had to give up the 
gardening and the going to market for 
whatever was wanted for the table, and he 
had to sit by the fire as if he were nothing 
better than an old woman, as he told Jenny 
Flint, a dame of his own age, and some¬ 
thing of his own temper, who replied that 
there were worse things in the world than 
old women—old men, for instance. 

Then John’s responsibilities came upon 
him. He h&d to take care not only of 
himself, but of Enoch. He continued to 
go to school with Jack just as he had 
always done, but he had to do the market¬ 
ing for the house between school hours, 
and he hired a man to come half a day a 
week to the garden on the rock, and, when 
he could spare time himself from his les¬ 
sons or Jack’s claims on his leisure, would 
work there himself. And to hear John 
give this man his directions as to the crops 
he should soav, or any other matter con¬ 
nected Avith the garden, was really good. 
“ He’s too clever to live, that boy o’ 
yourn,” said Jenny Flint to Enoch G^reen ; 
to which Enoch tartly replied, “Maybe so: I 


fools do live an uncommon long time, to be 
sure. You’re over threescore, I take it,, 
yourself, Mrs. Flint.” 

All the neighbours on Ho Man’s Land 
had a great respect for John. Before long 
they began to call him Mr. Moreton, just 
as they had done his father before him. 
They had always looked up to Mr. More¬ 
ton as a gentleman, and had had a great 
reverence for his learning and his many 
travels, though how they knew much 
about either was a puzzle, since neither 
Mr. Moreton nor Enoch ever talked to 
them on such subjects, and indeed little 
enough upon any other. If they could 
have helped John in any way they would 
have done so, but John seemed to want no 
one’s help, not even Mrs. Carstone’s; and 
if Enoch v r ould have allowed them, not a 
woman in the place but would have gladly 
taken her turn at cleaning up the cottage 
and washing John’s dirty linen and ties. 
But, like John, Enoch v r ould have no help. 
Crippled as he was, ho could still continue 
to do as much as this; and when he had 
nothing else to employ him, he sat by the 
fire or near the open door in the sunshine, 
mending John’s clothes and his own with 
a skill and a patience that not a matron in 
the place could have equalled. 

As to the children of Ho Man’s Land, 
the reverence, indeed I may say the awe, 
with which they looked up 1o John was 
something quite out of the common course. 
The sauciest urchins were still if John 
desired them to be quiet; even the girls 
stopped their chatter if John told them it 
annoyed him. The little ones, even before 
they could speak, left off crying and stood 
with their eyes as wide open as their 
mouths if John came near; so that alto¬ 
gether John felt he had a character to 
sustain, and was an important personage 
from Avhom a great deal was expected, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at 
if his gravity increased, and that there 
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was—if I may use the term of a boy who 
was generally rather shabbily dressed, and 
not in the least 
particular as to 
what he turned 
his hand to, so 
long as it was 
something use¬ 
ful and that re¬ 
quired to be 
done—an air of 
dignity and self- 
consciousness 
about him. He 
was a boy with 
the eyes of his 
world upon him. 

Ho Man’s Land 
was not a very 
large world, but 
such as ifc was, 

J ohn Moreton 
was the greatest 
personage in it, and it behoved him to 
comport himself accordingly. 

So time went on, till Jack and John 
were about fourteen, when an odd sort of 
an adventure befell them, which, as it had 
a great deal to do with their future lives, 
I must begin in my next chapter to set 
forth at full length. 

CHAPTER iv. —WHAT TOE SEA BROUGHT TO 
DICK HARDEN. 

It was a beautiful evening at the begin- 
ning of June. John had been hard at work 
since he came home, just getting his tea, 
and J ohn never trifled with his meals any 
more than he did with anything else. 
After that he had prepared his lessons and 
his theme for the next day, read some 
news to Enoch out of a London paper 
which his master had lent him, and now 
stood with his hands in his pockets leisurely 
surveying the sports of the younger por¬ 
tion of the colony at No Man’s Land. 

It was really a peaceful scene, though 
the children did make a noise. A little 
stream ran gurgling and leaping before 
the gardens of the cottages, and seemed to 
be asking the children to come and play 
with it, an invitation which they were not 
at all slow to 
accept. Some¬ 
times they pad- 
died in the shal¬ 
low water, and 
so waded down 
towards the 
beach, where it 
found an outlet 
in the sea; or 
if the owners 
were not look¬ 
ing, they chased 
the ducks and 
ducklings that 
were sailing in 
the stream. On 
the other side of 
the road the 
hills rose steep¬ 
ly, and of an 
evening some donkeys would be turned 
loose on them to browse off such herbage 
as they afforded. In a cleft of the hills was 
an old white house and a water-mill turned 
by the very stream which lower down 
served as a playfellow to the children of 
No Man’s Land; and in this old white 
house, which looked as if it had never 
known what it was to be clean, or fresh, 
or bright-looking in its Hf9, and was 
altogether so shaky and ugly a* to be 


quite an eyesore to the landscape, dwelt a 
man who was perhaps as unpopular as any 
one in Devon. 

This was Dick Harden, who nominally 
occupied the post of man at the mill, but 
who was in reality much more the master 
than its owner, Mr. Wade. The latter 
was fond of smoking and sleeping, took 
things very easy, was a widower, short, 
and sixty odd, and let Dick take matters 
pretty well into his own hands. 

Dick lived at the house by the mill as 
well as his master, having two rooms for 
his own occupation. He was a bachelor, 
hated children, and indeed everybody in the 
world but Mr. Dick Harden. He was a 
red-faced man about forty, with a quantity 
of grizzled hair, and he was rough in his 
talk and his ways, and nobody ever knew 
Dick Harden do a good-natured thing, or 
say a kind one. He was fond of money, 
and some said that, whether honestly or 
not, ho had made a great deal more than 
his master, and that if the miller did not 
take care, before long Dick Harden would 
have mill and house and all for his own. 
But such thoughts never troubled Mr. 
Wade. He smoked his pipe, and slept, and 
ate, and let the mill and the world go round 
without troubling himself much about 
either. 

As John stood at his door, watching the 
children in a fatherly sort of way, Mr. 
Bichard Harden came by, his hands in his 
pockets, his pipe in his mouth, and with¬ 
out saying good evening to John, or tak¬ 
ing any notice of any one beyond giving 
a snarl or two at the children, proceeded 
towards the beach, to which some of the 
urchins, not a whit frightened by his rough 
language, followed him. John thought he 
would go too—sometimes Dick Harden 
not only used rough words, but gave hard 
blows if the children made more noise than 
he approved of—and as John looked upon 
them all as his subjects, it was only right 
that he should be near enough to protect 
them if need be. Just as he was about to 
start he saw Jack, and asked him to come 
to the beach, and Jack, who liked nothing 
better, was ready enough to go. 

Dick was growling at the children when 
they came up. 

“ Maunderin’ at a fellow’s heels. What 
did their mothers mean by lettin’ them out 
like this ? He’d give every one on ’em a 
clout o’ the head if they didn’t go back at 
once and leave him to his business.” 

“ They’ve as much right to be on the 
beach as you have,” said John, with the 
air of a magistrate giving an impartial 
decision, “ and if it’s crabs you’re after, I 
believe they’re free to every one that likes 
to pick them up.” 

“ Fair play ’s a jewel, Dick,” said Jack, 
“only I don’t think it’s a jewel you care 
much about. Now, you young ones, 
there’s not a crab to be seen here, but 
there’s a rare lot on the Old Woman’s Pin¬ 
cushion. Where’s your baskets ? Bun and 
fetch them, and see who’ll have the most 
before the tide comes any farther.” 

Now if Dick Harden had a weakness it 
was for crabs, or cray-flsh rather, and he 
had come out this evening to make sure of 
a good dish for his supper. Jack had 
guessed as much from the sight of an old 
leather bag he carried, and as he liked Dick 
Harden about as much as most people did, 
he enjoyed setting the youngsters on to 
share his prey with him. The Old Wo¬ 
man’s Pincushion, to which Jack had 
directed their attention, was a round rock, 
rising a little way from the water a short 
distance from the beach, with a surface 


polished and smoothed by the daily laving 
of the waves where the seaweed had not 
covered it; but there were many little 
holes and pools in its lower portion where 
crabs were often found, and Jack’s keen 
eyes had seen plenty of them disporting in 
the tangled seaweed, or making the best 
of their way across the smooth upper por¬ 
tion of the rock. 

Dick Harden knew the Old Wbman’s 
Pincushion well, and had been going there 
when he had found no crabs on the^beach, 
but was not at all pleased to find that all 
the boys and girls from No Man’s Land 
proposed going too. 

“Just go home and stay there,” he said, 
“ and ask your mothers to lock you up and 
keep you out o’ mischief. If I find any o’ 
you in my way I’ll give you something you 
won’t forget in a hurry.” 

“No, you won’t, Harden,” said John, 
with an ah- of authority. “I’ll see to 
that. The children are doing no harm, 
and I’m going to take them myself to the 
Cushion.” 

. “ Come alon g> I’ll carry you,” said Jack, 
picking up a small toddler of two years 
old. “ All ready ? Here goes ! Don’t got 
your feet wet, whatever you do.” 

As of course it was utterly impossible to 
get to the Pin¬ 
cushion without 
wetting their 
feet, the little 
people all 
thought this a 
capital joke, but 
those who had 
shoes and stock¬ 
ings left them 
on the beach, 
and drawing up 
their trousers or 
their petticoats 
paddled merrily 
enough to the 
Pincushion, 
bringing with 
them a miscella¬ 
neous array of 
old frying-pans, 
saucepans, and worn-out baskets, in which 
to bestow the cray-flsh. One young lady 
had a coal-scuttle, and another a worn-out 
bonnet of her mother’s, but they were all 
soon busy enough hunting for the little 
crabs, and filling their receptacles with 
them, chattering, laughing, and shouting, 
as if crab-hunting was the best fun going. 

“Whatever did you mean by bringing 
this crowd o’ brats on me?” said Dick 
Harden, sullenly, to John. “ What a din 
they’re a making ! One can’t hear oneself 
speak for them.” 

“ One doesn’t want to particularly,” said 
Jack. “Now, old fellow, fire away; you’ll 
soon get more crabs than the young ones.” 

Dick Harden set to work sulkily enough, 
grumbling all the time. Crabs there were 
in plenty, the Pincushion was a wonder¬ 
ful spot for them, and yet he grudged 
every one the children took. Jack was 
happy enough helping one and another. 
J ohn went about to see that tha younger 
ones had a fair share, and before long 
there was a likelihood that everybody on 
No Man’s Land would have crabs for sup¬ 
per that evening, when Jack raised a warn- 
ing cry. 

“ The tide ’s coming in fast! Now, 
young ones, hook it! Come along, Susie, 
I’ll take you back as you came. Here, 
John, pack off the young ones. Dick 
Harden, if you stay here much longer 
you’ll have a bath without paying for it,” 
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Dick grunted something not very intel¬ 
ligible in answer, then be went on sullenly 
picking up bis crabs. He was generally 
civil after a gruff, surly fashion, to Jack, 
on bis mother’s account, and to Jobn on 
account of Jack. The two boys soon bad 
all the children safe on the beach, and then 
they turned their attention to Dick Harden, 
who was still on the Pincushion, but instead 
of picking up crabs, he was looking at 
something in the distance. 

“ What’s up now ? ” said Jack to John. 
“ Old Growler has got his eye upon some¬ 
thing over there.” 

“ The tide’s coming in fast; it’s not worth 
while troubling ourselves about him,” said 
John. “ Let’s go in and have a game of 
chess.” 

“ It’s always worth while trying to take 
arise out of Old Growler,” said Jack, who 
was never so happy as when he was 
plaguing Dick Harden. “ Let’s do as the 
young ones did—take off our boots and 
socks, not but what they’re wet enough 
already, and wade out to him. Here, you 
Bob,” he cried to one of the boys, taking 
off his wet foot-gear as he spoke, “carry 
these traps to Mr. Green, and ask him to 
dry them for us while we’re looking after 
Harden and his crabs.” 

John followed Jack’s example after his 
own grave fashion; took off his boots and 
socks, and gave them to little Bob’s care, 
and then pulling up his trousers as high 
as ho could, waded deliberately into the 
water, looking as serious as if he was 
standing up in class. J ack splashed through 
the waves, as if he enjoyed the doing so, 
and presently stood by Dick Harden, 
who still kept his eyes fixed on some point 
in the distance. 

“ What’s up ?” asked Jack. “Has a boat 
run aground on the rocks ? Or is it some 
strange vessel? You won’t be home in 
time to cook your crabs, Dick, if you stand 
staring like that. Well, I do wonder you 
never had a wife to cook them for you! 
How much more comfortable you would 
be with a nice comfortable partner like 
Jenny Flint! And children, too ! So fond 
as you are of the little ones, Dick, what a 
strange thing it seems you haven’t half a 
dozen of your own! You were made to 
be the father of a family, Dick, you were 
indeed.” 

“Don’t talk such stuff, Master Jack,” 
said Dick, sulkily; “ as to the brats, I hate 
’em ! I wouldn’t be pestered and moithered 
with children to be made a king! If ever 
I had a baby I should be ready to wring its 
neck the moment it began to screech, an’ 
I think it’s nuthen but the fear of havin’ 
their own necks wrung that keep half the 
fathers from doin’ the same. But I’d like 
to know what that is in the water over 
there. Can’t you see it, Master Jack ? Do 
you, Master John ? It ain’t a boat, for cer¬ 
tain. Your eyes are younger than mine. 
Can’t you make it out ?” 

Jack and John looked long and steadily; 
then the latter, who had the keenest sight 
of the two, said, “I believe it’s a basket, 
and it’s laid on some sort of a raft to keep 
it afloat.” 

‘ ‘ A basket! Then it comes from some 
ship that’s gone down not far from here,” 
cried J ack. ‘ ‘ There was a dreadful storm 
this morning, but I didn’t hear of any mis¬ 
chief being done. That basket must hold 
something worth having, to be put on a 
raft like that. Let’s swim out, John, and 
bring it in.” 

“Not so fast,” cried Dick Harden. 
“ Whatever it is, I saw it first, and it’s 
mine I You’ll please to remember that, 


Master Jack; and I can swim out myself, 
an’ bring it in without any help from ayther 
o’ you.” 

“That’s about it,” said John, judicially. 
“Harden did see it first, Jack, so what¬ 
ever ’s in it, he’s the best right to.” 

‘ ‘ All right, ’ ’ cried J ack; “ I dare say it’ll 
only turn out to be an old hen-coop. 
Hallo, Dick, here’s your supper walking 
back to the sea!” 

“Let it walk,” said Dick, loftily. “I 
can pick up crabs every day in the week, 
but there’s something better than cray-fish 
or hen-coop ayther over there.” 

As he spoke he threw off his jacket and 
waistcoat, and was soon striding out to¬ 
wards the basket, which the tide bore on 
towards him. In a few minutes he was 
back with his prize, and pulled the basket 
up high and dry to the top of the Pin¬ 
cushion. As John had said, it had been 
fastehed on to a sort of raft, evidently put 
together in a hurry, and lashed with ropes. 
The lid of the basket was tied down with 
cords, and Dick fumbled with his wet 
hands for a knife, and then proceeded to 
cut them. 

“There’s somethin’ good in here,” he 
said—“somethin’ worth takin’ care on. 
Maybe a lady’s shawls or laces—women do 
think such a deal o’ their finery. I’ll go 
all the way to Exeter but I’ll get a fair 
price for ’em. Or there may be lockets 
an’ chains an’ such like.” 

“ Ory halves,” said Jack. 

“ No you don’t, nayther,” retorted Dick, 
angrily. “What’s in here’s mine by all 
the laws of salvage. I won’t go shares in 
it with any one. No, not with the Queen 
herself, if she was to come here to claim 
it.” 

He had cut the cords and was about to 
raise the lid, when a low faint cry was 
heard from the interior. Jack put his 
hands in his pockets, and, bare as his feet 
were, began dancing a hornpipe. Jack 
never could keep still when he was in¬ 
tensely happy. John looked on with 
invincible gravity. 

“There’s something alive in it,” he said. 
“It’ll be all the better for a little air, 
Harden.” 

Dick drew back. “I don’t like the 
sound of it at all,” he said. 

“It’s your property, it’s all yours,” 
cried Jack. “ You’re bound to take care 
of it, you know. Suppose it should be a 
lady’s pet lap" dog—they’re sometimes 
worth as much as twenty guineas, I’ve 
heard—or some wonderful foreign animal 
that they’ll give a rare price for at the 
Zoological Gardens up in London.” 

“It may be—it may be,” said Dick, a 
little reassured by Jack’s suggestion, 
“though I’ve always said that if I ever 
did come across anything curious of that 
sort I’d rather take a place and set up a 
show of my own than sell it to they gardens. 
I dare say they know how to make a tight 
bargain.” 

“Sixpence a head to the gentry and a 
penny a head to the common folks would 
pay you better than selling it,” said Jack. 
“ But be quick and take the creature out, 
John and I want to have a peep for 
nothing.” 

“ I suppose I must let you,” said Dick, 
reluctantly, 

* ‘ Take a firm hold, so that it doesn’t 
run away. Put your head inside before 
you lift up the lid. Don’t be rough, 
though ; may be it wants gentle handling,” 
observed J ack. ‘ c Got it! N ow throw back 
thelid. Here we are, lift up this cloth. Well, 
Dick! if this isn’t the rarest bit of luck 


you’ve ever had! What a blessing for 
any one that’s so fond of children as you 
are! I don’t think people will pay six¬ 
pence a head to see&t, though. The sort’s 
too common in this part of the world ; but 
still I never did see a finer, prettier, better- 
behaved BABY!” 

(To be continued.) 


HOW I SWAM THE CHANNEL. 

By Captain Webb. 

s I have already told 
you, my first attempt 
to swim the Channel 
was made on the 12tli 
of August, 1875, and 
I may as well give a 
few words of expla¬ 
nation as to why I 
picked out that day, 
when it was rather 
rough, instead of wait¬ 
ing. First, if I had 
waited I should have 
been bound to wait 
for some time, owing 
to the tide. I had 
come to the conclusion 
that swimming the 
Channel was only possible on a neap tide, and 
I will try and explain what a neap tide is. 

You must know, then, that the tide rises some¬ 
times much higher than others, and conse¬ 
quently flows much faster at some times than 
others. You must also recollect that the tide 
runs sideways. What I mean is, that suppose 
you throw a cork, or better still, a log of heavy 
wood, into the sea, that just floats, and conse¬ 
quently is but little affected by the wind, which 
of course might blow against the tide ; this log 
of wood in the Channel would swim with the 
tide up and down the Channel, and not across and 
across and back again, as some suppose. The 
English Channel at Dover is, roughly speaking, 
twenty miles wide, and I have known some 
even intelligent boys imagine that when it is 
high water at Dover that it will be low water at 
Calais, and vice versa; and that if you throw a 
cork into the water when the tide is going 
out, it will take the cork out, or, on the con¬ 
trary, that if the tide is coming in, you need 
not mind, if bathing, going out deep, as the 
tide will bring you in. This is all nonsense. 
The tide is caused by the attraction of the moon 
and sun on the waters of the Pacific Ocean. We 
put the moon before the sun as being the chief 
cause. The Pacific Ocean is nearly half the 
world, and it alone causes the “tidal wave.” 
Even the Atlantic Ocean, the breadth of which 
is about one-eighth of the circumference of the 
globe, is not wide enough to have a tidal wave. 
Now the moon, although so small compared to 
the sun, owing to its being so close to us pulls 
much stronger than the sun, so that, when the 
sun and moon both pull different ways, there is 
a tide caused by the moon, but not such a high 
tide as when the sun and moon both pull to¬ 
gether. The latter is called a spring tide, and 
always occurs when the moon is either full or 
new. Neap tides only occur when the moon 
looks like half a cheese, 

I knew that if I started on a strong spring 
tide I should find myself carried either to 
Dungenes3 Point on the west one way, or be 
stranded on that terrible sailors’ cemetery, the 
Goodwin Sands, on the other. On a neap tide, 
however, I knew that, though I should be earned 
in these directions, I should not be carried 
nearly so far either way, and that by swimming 
steadily across the tide, I should find myself after 
two tides very near the French coast, off Cape 
Grisnez. 

I will now say a few words about my training. 
First recollect training, in the proper sense of the 
word, means the best possible condition of health. 











I had no object in getting thin. In fact, fat in 
moderation was necessary to me to keep me 
afloat for one thing, and to keep me warm for 
another. All I did was to take plenty of healthy 
exercise, to practise occasionally in the water, 
to live well blit plainly, and to take scarcely 
any stimulant whatever, except a little beer 
with my dinner—to go to bed early, and above 
all to get up early, and to avoid hot and gassy 
rooms. I don’t think I was ever so well in my 
life as when I started on the 12th of August. I 
felt, if you can understand me, anxious, but 
confident. I don’t mind saying, now that I 
have swum the Channel, that I also had some 
little fear of being laughed at if I failed ; 
and, what may perhaps seem strange, I dreaded 
the kindness and sympathy of my friends, 
especially at home, more even than the open 
ridicule of comparative strangers. 

Well, my start took place at five o’clock on 
the evening of the 12th of August, the gentlemen 
who had come down from the London daily 
newspapers to accompany me, in addition to 
those engaged on some local papers, being ac¬ 
commodated on board a large fishing lugger 
called the Ann, besides which two small rowing 
boats came with me, which could, if needs be, 
be drawn on board the lugger. In one boat sat 
my cousin, Mr. Ward, who acted as my atten¬ 
dant, and in the other boat one of the umpires, 
two of whom had been appointed, and who took 
it in turns to keep in the little boat, in order to 
keep close to me. These boats were of course 
rowed by two men of the crew of the lugger 
Ann, the skipper of which was an old pilot, Mr. 
Toms, who I verily believe felt more at home 
out in the open Channel than in his snug little 
parlour in the Shakespeare Inn where he lived. 

Mr. Toms acted as pilot to me, not only 
on the occasion in question, but iu my succes- 
ful attempt a fortnight afterwards. 

As I have said, 1 started at five o’clock in the 
evening. The cheers that arose from those on 
shore soon died away in my ears, and I found 
myself swimming strongly away from shore, 
rising and falling easily with the waves, 
which unfortunately seemed to show no signs of 
going down, but, on the contrary, seemed 
every moment likely to rise higher and higher. 

There was at this time but little tide running, 
and by half-past six o’clock I had drifted by 
means of the tide in a line with Dover Castle, 
and had got about a mile and a half away from 
shore. The tide was, however, running more 
strongly, and by soon after seven o’clock I found 
myself off the coastguard station that lies 
between Dover and St. Margaret’s Bay. 

Shortly after half-past seven the sun sot with 
that peculiar angry look, familiar to, but inde¬ 
scribable by, us sailors, that denotes bad weather. 
And to this day do I lecollect how that with 
the going down of the sun, so sank my hopes of 
success. 

But in the meantime dreadful things were 
transpiring on board the lugger. It is a nasty 
thing to be at sea in an open boat, with sails 
set, running before the wind as fast as she 
can go, in rough weather, to those unaccus¬ 
tomed to sailing; but to be in a lugger 
in a rough sea, and to try to keep up with 
a man swimming but little over a mile an 
hour, would cause a motion of the vessel that 
would test the powers of the strongest stomach; 
and, alas ! I was informed that the majority of 
“our own correspondents” were sick. As the 
lugger at times neared me, I could catch occa¬ 
sional glimpses of heaving heads over the side 
of the craft, all vestige of colour gone,' eyes 
like those of a stale cod-fish glanced feebly at 
me, but no meaning appeared in their glances, 
not even disgust at my having brought them 
there. Indeed, all dignity seemed gone ; I be¬ 
lieve dignity to be incompatible with retching. 
I, on the contrary, was getting uncommonly 
hungry, and my cousin Ward, who is a good 
sailor, supplied me with some underdone meat, 
which I ate with considerable relish, the sight 
thereof eliciting a groan, followed by a heave, 
from one of “our own.” 

It now began to get dark, but fortunately the 
night, though rough, was very fine and clear ; 
the lights, both of Deal and Dover, sparkled in 
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bright rows in the distance; the fine double 
light of the South Foreland, and the single light 
of the Southsand Head, made admirable points 
wherewith to take bearings, while with a glass 
the Calais light could be seen in the distance. 

Gradually the sea quieted, and those on board 
the lugger, I was informed, got better, and 
were able to take some refreshment. At half¬ 
past nine o’clock we heard the gun fire at 
Dover. My hopes revived, and I began to think 
that after all I should have fine weather. Alas ! 
about ten o’clock, or after a five hours’ swim, the 
wind suddenly shifted, and soon after the rain 
fell in torrents, and it became so dark that the 
little boat that kept close to me, in which my 
cousin Ward and one of the umpires now sat, 
and the lugger, lost sight of each other, the waves 
rising every moment; we consequently had to 
signal every now and then to each other by 
means of what is called a flare. This is a small 
stick with a piece of tow fastened to it, which 
is dipped into some turpentine and then lighted. 
This causes a very bright light for a short time, 
and of course is answered by a similar light from 
the other boat 

I now felt that really all was over, but still I 
struggled on, the second little boat acting as a 
despatch-boat between the lugger and my own 
boat, which always kept close to me. At a quar¬ 
ter before twelve o’clock I told my cousin that 
it was hopeless to persevere longer, and I accord¬ 
ingly left the water and came alongside the 
lugger, and turned into the cabin, which was 
fortunately nice and warm. 

A short consultation now ensued amongst 
those on board, and it was soon resolved to run 
for the nearest port, which proved to be Calais, 
so that I, at any rate, had succeeded in swim¬ 
ming more than half the distance. 

Fortunately for me, the gentlemen who ac¬ 
companied me one and all spoke so lightly of 
my unsuccessful elforts that I was reassured on 
one great point, viz., that when I again at¬ 
tempted the feat iu more favourable weather, I 
should still have credible witnesses with me, 
whose testimony would place whatever I did 
beyond the shadow of doubt, as without this I 
might just as well never have started at all. 

We reached Calais in safety, and crossed to 
Dover in the mail-boat the next day. And I 
took leave of my companions, with assurances 
on their parts of their return to Dover about the 
25tli, or when next the neap tide would serve 
me ; but my account of my swim en that day I 
must reserve till next number. 

-C~<x>-- 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

“Pa, they tell us about the angry ocean; 
what makes the ocean angry ?” “Oil, it has 
been crossed so often.” 

One of Sir Boyle Boclie’s invitations to an 
Irish nobleman was rather equivocal : “I hope, 
my lord, if ever you come within a mile of my 
house you’11 stay there all night.” It was this 
Sir Boyle who, in a speech in the Irish parlia¬ 
ment, said that “lie could not, like a bird, be 
in two places at the same time ! ” ■ 

The way addition sometimes works subtrac¬ 
tion may bo seen in the fact that if you add 
another syllable to short it makes it shorter.” 

Sir Walter Scott once stated that he kept a 
lowland laird waiting for him in the library at 
Abbotsford, and that when he came in ho found 
the laird deep in a book which Sir Walter per¬ 
ceived to be Johnson’s Dictionary. “Well, 

Mr. -,” said Sir Walter, “ how do you like 

your book ? ”—“ They’re vera pretty stories, Sir 
Walter,” replied the laird, “ but they’re unco’ 
short .” 

The editor of an American paper thus encour¬ 
ages one of his poetical contributors: “Our 
waste basket for original poetry has for the 
fourth time within two months been emptied of 
its contents.” He also advertises, “ Wanted at 
this office, an editor who can please everybody. 
Also a foreman who can so arrange the paper as 
to allow every man’s advertisement to head the 
column.” 


THE BOGLE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ A Peck of Troubles,” “ Stories of Whit- 
minster,” (, The Heroes of Young America” etc. 

CHAP. IT.—"WHAT WE DID FOR OURSELVES. 

WAY we ran, as for 
our lives. More by 
good luck than good 
guidance we got 
clear of the ruins, 
and sped headlong 
down the hill-side, 
heedless of all dan¬ 
ger but that from 
which we were es¬ 
caping; nor did we 
stop till brought up 
at the bottom by 
one or other obstacle. Jim Ewbank in 
his shirt-sleeves pitched into a thorny 
hedge, where his unprotected arms had a 
bad time of it as he struggled to extricate 
himself. Another rolled into a dry ditch 
full of nettles and stones. Another fell 
over the root of a tree and came down 
upon his nose, in which position he lay 
bellowing like a bull. A fourth had tripped 
half-way down, and rolled to the bottom 
without making any effort to recover his 
footing; while I plumped like a cannon¬ 
ball right into the waistcoat of the new 
schoolmaster, and drove him staggering 
back against the gate. He had just passed 
through it, and was standing still on the 
path, somewhat astonished at the stampede 
which thus swept down upon him. 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” he 
exclaimed, as soon as he recovered his 
breath; but I, brought up with a sudden 
recoil, had only presence of mind enough 
to say, “Oh!” 

“ Oh y indeed!” responded the school¬ 
master, in a tone of offence. “ When you 
almost knock people down, my lad, you 
might say something more civil to them 
than Oil! But I know politeness is not to 
be expected from you rude louts. Is it the 
policeman you are running away from ? ” 
With this he caught hold of me by the col¬ 
lar, as if to deliver me up to justice. 

“ Please let me go ! ” I cried, earnestly. 
“Nothing of the kind! You shall go 
back with me till we see who is chasing 
you in such a hurry.” 

“It’s a ghost, Mr. Atkins,” burst out 
one of us. “ There’s a ghost or a bogle or 
something in the castle.” 

“Ghost! Bogle! Booby!” quoth the 
schoolmaster, contemptuously. 

“Yes, indeed. I wouldn’t go near it 
for a thousand pounds. It had such an 
awful voice, and it was all white.” 

“No, it was blue !” 

“ It wasn’t! It was black! ” 

“ It had armour on.” 

“ It was like a shadow, and breathed in 
my face, but I couldn’t see it clearly.” 

“ I should think not! Frightened out of 
your wits by a shadow. A clever set of 
lads you are ! ” 

“ But it spoke ! ” 

“ It rattled its chains ! ” 

“ There was a smell of brimstone ! ” 

“ And a taste of treacle, I suppose,” said 
the unbelieving Mr. Atkins. “ Why some 
fellow as foolish as yourselves has been 
playing a silly trick on you. Come back 
with me, and I warrant I’ll lay this ghost 
and show you what bogles are made of now¬ 
adays.” 

But not one of us would hear of return¬ 
ing to the castle. Mr. Atkins, laughing at 
our timidity, went up to it alone, while 
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v/e, drawing off a little farther, watched 
eagerly to see what would happen to him. 

We stood for five or ten minutes, but 
nothing occurred to satisfy our excited 
curiosity. There was no sound, no light. 
Either Mr. Atkins had not seen the ghost, 
or one of the two had quickly disposed of 
the other, or—was it possible?—we had 
been befooled by some strange delusion. 
After waiting a little we resolved to go 
through the town to the science class, to 
see if we could learn the upshot of this 
adventure. 

Troubled, doubting, and ashamed, we 
gained the main street and were not ill- 
pleased to go along by the light of the 
shop-windows. Only Jim Ewbank did 
not accompany us, his state being one of 
special perplexity. He durst not return 
to the ruins alone, nor could he present 
himself at the class in his shirt-sleeves, so 
b) r back ways he slunk home, to explain 
there as best he could, how the bogle had 
come to borrow his jacket. 

As we entered the room we were received 
with a great roar of laughter from our 
assembled class-fellows. Mr. Atkins had 
arrived before us, bearing our unfortunate 
turnip-lantern, which ho was exhibiting 
for the amusement of the others, and had 
evidently been telling them the whole 
story, so far as he knew the truth. Now, 
holding it up, he greeted us with ironical 
sympathy. 

“ Poor little dears, how glad you must 
be to have got away safe ! Here is the 
ghost for you; he shall terrify you no 
more. Here is your black, blue, and white 
bogle, that wore armour, and rattled its 
chains. Doesn’t it smell of brimstone ? 
What has become of its armour ? A ter¬ 
rible spectre it is, and I wonder I had the 
courage to go near it, when such brave 
lads as you couldn’t look it in the face.” 

We stood dumb-foundered among the 
peals of merriment, utterly disgusted at 
the unforeseen way in which the laugh 
had been turned against us, and sorely at 
a loss how to explain the matter so as to 
escape the most disgraceful ridicule. 

“We weren’t frightened at that,” one of 
us mumbled out. 

“ Oh, no, of course not. You were only 
running away with all your might and 
main to rouse the whole town against a 
turnip-lantern. But I exorcised it, you 
see, without bell, book, or candle. Upon 
my word, you may well look ashamed of 
yourselves—half a dozen great strapping 
fellows to bo scared by a trick that the 
very babies would laugh at in London! 
Nice young men you are to attend a 
science-class ! I dare say you believe that 
horse-hairs turn into eels, and your hair 
stands on end if a broomstick comes near 
you in broad daylight.” 

With flaming cheeks we had to suffer 
these reproaches, conscious that we our¬ 
selves had laid the train which thus ex¬ 
ploded to our hurt. 

“•Come, let us spare their blushes,” said 
the sarcastic schoolmaster. “We have 
wasted quite enough time over this childish 
business. Let us get to work.” 

With this he dashed our turnip-bogle 
into the fireplace, and began vigorously to 
rub the blackboard, while the class, still 
laughing at us, took their places with 
bustle and confusion. I was about to 
move, when my heart almost jumped out 
of my mouth, as a hoarse voice sounded in 
my ear, 

“Ha! I come!” 

It was the very voice of the ghost in the 
castle. I turned round and saw Fenwick 


standing beside me, with a sly look of 
affected innocence on his face. 

“ Who’s afraid of bogles now ?” 

All at once a light darted into my 
puzzled mind, through a sense which is 
not that of seeing . Bob Fenwick was eat¬ 
ing peppermint drops. And the mysterious 
breath in the ruined vault—? I saw it 
all, even before I recognised the familiar 
odour. 

Oh, what fools had been made of us, 
and all our own doing ! Was it for this 
that we had forsaken the festive revels 
which Hallowe’en brought to our homely 
firesides ? Was it for this that we had 
despised the old delights of ducking for 
apples and nuts, the tantalising treasures 
of the half-filled tub? Was it for this 
that we had stolen forth into the chill and 
gloom P 

It may be imagined that we paid very 
little attention to the lecture that night; 
also that for some time after we were 
3omewhat modest, and a shade or two more 
than commonly backward in presenting 
ourselves to public notice. Good tales 
travel fast in a small town, and it was 
indeed a long time before we heard the 
end of our Hallowe’en adventure. The 
only comfort was that Bob Fenwick, who 
had tricked us so shamefully, did not 
come off altogether scot-free from his 
devices, for in playing ghost among the 
ruins he caught a bad toothache, and for 
a week or more went woefully about his 
duties with his face swollen up like a great 
turnip. So, if ever again anything un¬ 
canny was heard or seen about the old 
castle, you may be very sure that none of 
us had a hand in it. Yv r e had all had 
enough of bogles I 


“GIVE US A CHANCE.” 

AN APPEAL 13Y THE YOUNGSTERS. 

By George Cooper. 

I' A 

! here we are ! don’t 
& lea ye us out, 

Just Localise we’re 
little boys ! 
Though we’re not so 
bold and stout, 
In the world we 
mako a noise ! 
you’re a year or 
two a-liead, 

But we step by 
step advance ; 
All the world’s bofore 
you spread— 
Give us smaller 
boys a chance! 


Never slight us in your play, 

You were once as small as we ; 

We’ll be big, like you, some day, 

Then, perhaps, our power you’ll see. 
We will meet you, when we’re grown, 
With a brave and fearless glanco ; 
Don’t think all this world’s your own— 
Give us little lads a chance ! 


Little hands will soon be strong 
For the work that they must do ; 
Little lips will sing their song 

When these early days are through. 
So, you big boys, if we’re small, 

On our toes you needn’t dance ; 
There is room enough for all. 

Give the younger boys a chance ! 


WEECKED ON A FLOE. 

By the Author of “Saved from the Wreck” “Realm 
of the Ice Kii i#,” etc. 

here is no more 
thrilling incident 
recorded in the 
wonderful annals 
of Arctic explora¬ 
tion than the pe¬ 
rilous voyage of 
Captain Hege- 
mann and his 
crew on an ice¬ 
floe, after the loss 
of their vessel 
among the ice off 
the east coast of 
Greenland. The 
hackneyed remark 
that “ truth is 
stranger than fic¬ 
tion” received in 
that adventure of the hardy Germans a new and 
striking illustration ; for the awful position of 
the two boys on a drifting floe, which forms 
one of the most exciting incidents of “The 
Land of the Mammoth,” was more than realised 
by Captain Hegemann and his companions. 

The vessel to which the heroes of that terrible 
adventure belonged was one of two which sailed 
from the Weser in the summer of 1869, for the 
purpose of exploring the north-east coast of 
Greenland. On the 20th of July, while engaged 
in dangerous and intricate navigation among 
floating masses of ice near Wollaston Foreland, 
the two vessels became separated; and Captain 
Hegemann, after a vain attempt to push through 
the ice, with which he struggled incessantly for 
nine weeks, found himself on the 19th Septem¬ 
ber in Foster Bay, and distant from the shore 
twenty-four miles. There the vessel became 
frozen in, and remained in that position until 
the 19th of October, when a strong north-wes¬ 
terly wind broke up the ice, and pressed the 
floes upon the vessel with so much force that 
she was lifted up fourteen feet, and thrown 
into open water, falling obliquely, however, 
upon a projecting mass of ice. 

The strain vhicli her timbers suffered in this 
position, combined with the previous shock, 
caused her to leak so much that Captain Hego- 
mann had the masts cut away, in oraer to lessen 
the strain upon her hull; but, notwithstanding 
this relief, and the efforts of the crew at the 
pumps, the water continued to riso in the hold, 
and it soon became evident that she could not be 
saved. The boats and stores were placed upon 
a large floe, therefore, and the foundering of the 
vessel was awaited by the crew' with grave looks, 
yet with calm reliance upon Providence. 

On the 23rd, when the vessel had drifted 
with the ice to about ten miles south of thi 
seventy-first parallel of latitude, and was withi* 
three miles of Liverpool Land, she went down. 
The crew were on a large floe in expectatior 
of the event, and immediately proceeded tc 
construct a wooden house and set up a flagstaff, 
from which the German flag was displayed in 
tho hope that it would attract the attention 
of tho crew of some vessel engaged in whaling 
or sealing. But at that season the whalers are 
in harbour or have sailed homeward ; and, even 
if the disaster had occurred earlier, the fogs and 
snowstorms of that latitude would have greatly 
diminished tho chances of their being observed. 

Snow fell heavily for several days, and drifted 
against their house until it rose to the roof, 
but this, strange as it may seem, helped to 
keep out the cold and raise the temperature 
within. Indeed, it is a common practice for the 
crews of ice-bound vessels to bank up the snow 
around them for that purpose. On clear days 
the unfortunates on the floe could see the land, 
but there are no Danish settlements eastward 
of Cape Farewell, that bleak and snow-capped 
promontory which terminates Greenland south¬ 
ward. Bears and foxes were sometimes seen, 
but no human habitation, no anchored whaler, 
not even the canoo of an Esquimaux, met the 
anxious gaze which the fourteen men on tht 
floe directed daily towards the ice-girt shore. 
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By the end of the year the floe had drifted 
with the current to the southward of Knighton 
Bay. There, with nothing visible but ice and 
snow around them and the cold grey sky above, 
these poor Germans kept the festival of Christ¬ 
mas, decorating their hut with festoons of 
coloured paper, lighting the only wax candle 
remaining, setting up a feeble imitation of a 
Christmas-tree made from an old broom, and 
making meiTy as only brave hearts could, with 
such poor remnants of civilised fare as remained 
to them. The new year was ushered in by a 
tremendous storm, and a succession of gales 
broke up the ice, rendering their position one of 
great danger. The floe upon which their house 
stood was an extensive one, however, and they 
still drifted slowly along the 
coast. 

As the spring advancod, the 
floe became gradually reduced 
in extent by the breaking of 
large portions from its edge, 
until it measured only two hun¬ 
dred paces across, and it became 
evident that it might separate 
into two or more fragments at 
any moment, and perhaps plunge 
the house and its inmates into 
the water. They abandoned the 
house, therefore, on the 7th of 
May, and took to their boats, 
being at that time only a few 
miles from Cape Farewell. 

Between the abandoned position 
on the drifting floe and the land 
there interposed, however, a 
considerable breadth of ice, 
presenting alternately ridges of 
ragged hummocks and deep 
snowdrifts. Having rowed to 
this dreary ice-field, and landed 
upon it, they dragged their 
boats over it—an arduous and 
toilsome undertaking—and suc¬ 
ceeded, on the 8th of June, in 
reaching the desolate island of 
Idlintlik, suffering from snow- 
blindness and utterly exhausted. 

After two days’ rest they re¬ 
sumed their weary tramp, and 
at tho end of a week of severe 
toil and privation reached a 
little bay beyond Cape Fare¬ 
well, where a few houses, with 
marks of cultivation around 
them, clustered along the shore. 

This was the little Danish set¬ 
tlement of Frederichsthal, 
founded by those pious and 
self-denying missionaries who 
have made their homes in that 
desolate spot for the purpose 
of converting the Esquimaux, 
and affording the ministrations 
of religion to the Christian 
communities scattered along the 
south-west coast. 

There are many little settle¬ 
ments of this kind along the 
west coast of Greenland, extend¬ 
ing as far north as Uppernivik, 
about seventy-four degrees 
north. They have all originated 
in the pious efforts of the Mora¬ 
vian Brethren for the conversion 
of the natives, commencing about a century 
ago. At that time, and for years afterwards, 
these little communities were completely isolated 
from the rest of the world. How there is 
regular communication with Denmark, and a 
considerable trade is carried on with small mer¬ 
chant vessels, the number of which is continu¬ 
ally increasing. The solitary cabin in which 
the missionary Fabricius spent his cheerless 
winters compiling an Esquimaux lexicon, and 
around which, after awhile, the natives raised a 
few snow-houses, has grown to be a little town 
of comfortable dwellings, known as Frederichs- 
haab. There, as at many other places along the 
coast, the aspect of the country has greatly 
changed under the fostering care and labours of 
the Brethren. Sheep are reared, grass is grown. 


hardy vegetables are cultivated, a few primitive 
trades are followed, and a civilised aspect has 
thus been given to a region where formerly only 
savages roved in search of the means of support. 

Captain Hegemann and his crew remained at 
Frederichsthal until the sailing of a Danish brig, 
in which they were conveyed to Copenhagen, 
where they arrived, all well, on the 1st of 
September, 1870. 

A similar disaster to that which preluded 
the voyage on a floe of these unfortunate Ger¬ 
mans, occurred three years later in Baffin’s Bay, 
by the breaking of a hawser, by which the Ameri¬ 
can exploring vessel Polaris was moored to a 
floe. It happened at night, and the ship drifted 
away into the darkness, leaving fifteen of the 


On the Floe. 

crew and two Esquimaux families upon the ice. 
The floe drifted southward, becoming gradually 
reduced in size, from the middle of October to 
the end of April, the crew suffering the greatest 
privations from the want of food and fuel, and 
proper shelter. At length, when they were 
drifting into Grady Bay, in a (Jense fog, a steam- 
whaler drove against tho floe, and picked up 
the wretched castaways, who had floated in that 
manner more than sixteen hundred miles, and 
carried them to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Rowland Hill made a good remark upon 
hearing the power of the letter IP discussed, 
whether it was a letter or not. “ If it were not,” 
he said, “it would be a very serious affair for him; 
it would make feim Ul all the days of his life.” 


CLEOPATEA’S NEEDLE. 

I have seen many sights at home and abroad, 
but nothing ever impressed me more than the 
fixing on the Thames Embankment (September 
12th) of the ponderous monolith called Cleo¬ 
patra’s Needle. Hewn in the quarries of Syene, 
on the southern border of Egypt, covered with 
hieroglyphics bearing to us in the Egyptian 
chronology the histories of Thothmes and Ram- 
eses, fifteen hundred years before Christ, floated 
on the Nile to Heliopolis, the On of the Bible, 
it stood for centuries upon the plain, till by the 
encroachment of the sea its foundations were 
sapped and it fell prostrato in the sand, and was 
buried there. It has been ours by conquest 
since 1801, but with all our 
force used it was only moved 
by six inches from its bed until 
it was floated at Alexandria 
by Mr. Dixon, and brought 
into the Thames. As I saw 
it, it hung, telescope fashion 
—68 feet long and 21C tons 
—upon a wooden staging, and 
encased in an iron jackot, 
yielding to the force of a steel- 
wire rope, worked by half a 
dozen stout labourers. Fon¬ 
tana hoisted tho Vatican 
obelisk in tho space of one 
month by the power of 1,500 
men and 140 horses ; the Bri¬ 
tish engineer did it in a far 
simpler and swifter fashion. 
In ten minutes the “needle” 
was at forty-five degrees, in 
five minutes more it was at 
sixty, and in thirty minutes 
from the first turn of the 
windlass the ponderous mas3 
had travelled an arc of ninety 
degrees, and was lodged over 
its socket, geometrically 
perpendicular, controlled and 
checked at every point with 
the greatest ease. No wondor 
the people shouted, for not a 
voice had been heard during 
the process, and no wonder 
that congratulations were rife 
to tho men who have expended 
labour and treasure in redeem¬ 
ing tho nation from the re¬ 
proach of allowing such a 
relic of ancient history to lio 
in the land of the Pharaohs 
unclaimed and undisturbed. 
It once stood frontingthe Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun, if not in tho 
land of Goshen, where the 
sons of Jacob lived, at least 
near to it. It is conjectured 
that Abraham may have looked 
upon this temple when ho went 
down into Egypt, and Joseph 
when ho married the daughter 
of Potipherah ; the priest of 
On may have seen the very 
erection of this stone. Moses 
was trained on the very spot, 
and Jeremiah lifted up hi3 
prophetic voice against the 
Temple of the Sun. This is 
called an “enduring monu¬ 
ment.” A piece of red granite, broken from 
this relic, is offered to me at the moment I 
see the versions of the Bible placed in the 
cavity soon by it to be covered in. 1 think upon 

those words in Holy Writ:—“These shall 

perish, but thou shalt endureyea, the earth 

itself shall pass away, but “the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever. ”—c. R. 


Robinson Crusoe. —In the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries, at Edinburgh, may be 
seen the drinking cup and sea-chest of Alexander 
Selkirk, the sailor whose solitary exile on the 
island of Juan Fernandez gave the idoa of Do 
Foe’s world-famed romance' Mr. Hastie, cura¬ 
tor of the Museum, tells us that numbers of boys 
come to ssee “ Robinson Crusoe’s sea-^est. ” 
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BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

t.—WILLIAM THE ATHELING ; OR, THE WRECK 
OF THE WHITE SHIP. 


] he eager crowd thronged the 
little Norman seaport of Bar- 
fleur. Knights in armour, 
gay ladies and merry chil¬ 
dren mingled in the narrow 
streets which led down to the 
hustling harbour, in which 
lay at anchor a gay fleet of 
ships, decked with pennons 
and all the marks of festivity 
and rejoicing. One man’s name 
was on every lip, and in expec¬ 
tation of that man’s arrival this 
brave company lined the sea¬ 
shore and its approaches. Presently was heard 
a distant trumpet note, and then a clatter of 
many horses. 

“He comes!” shouted the crowd. “Long 
live our Duke Henry! ” And at the shout there 
appeared the Royal troop, with King Henry of 
England at its head, followed by his sons and 
daughter and nobles, amid the plaudits of the 
loyal crowd. 

“ All bids fair,” said the king to one who was 
near him, as he rode slowly towards tho harbour; 
‘ * the sea is calm and the wind is propitious; an 
emblem of the happy j)eace we have concluded 
with France, and the prosperous years that lie 
before us.” 

“ Long live Henry of England ! ” shouted the 
crowd again. With that th< 
sunny harbour. 

Here ensued all the bustle and confusion of 
an embarkation. Baggage and horses and 


he troop reached the 


armour were transferred speedily from the shore 
to ship-board. Henry himself inspected the 
vessel which was to convey him and his house¬ 
hold across the sea, while the loyal Norman 
crowd pressed round, eager to bid their liege 
good speed on his voyage. 

The afternoon was advancing, and the order 
had already been given to embark, when, through 
the crowd which thronged King Henry, there 
struggled forward a man dressed in sailor guise, 
who advanced and fell on one knee before his 
sovereign. 

“My liege,” said he, “a boon for me !” 

“Who art thou?” inquired the king. 

‘ ‘ My lord duke ! Stephen, my father, served 
thy father, William of Normandy, all his life. 
He it was who steered the vessel which carried 
the duke to the conquest of England. Permit 
me, my lord, a like honour. See where my 
White Ship waits to receive her captain’s noble 
sovereign.” 

Henry looked in the’direction pointed and saw 
the gallant vessel, gleaming like silver with its 
white poop and oars and sails in the sun ; surely 
as fair a ship as ever crossed the sea. 

“Brave son of a brave*father,” replied the 
king, “but that my word has been given, and 
my baggage is already embarked on another’s 
vessel, thy request should not have been in 
vain. But to show that I hold thy father’s 
son worthy of his name, see, I entrust to thee 
my son William, heir to my throne, in all con¬ 
fidence that thou wilt conduct him safely over. 
Let him go with thee, while I myself do set sail 
in the vessel I had chosen.” 

Fitz-Stephenbowed low, and the young Prince 
William, a lad of eighteen years, stepped forward 
gaily towards him, and cried, 

“Come, comrade! thou shalt find a king’s 
son as good company as his father. In token 
of which, bid thy brave men feast at my charge 
with as much to eat and drink as they have a 
fancy to. Then, when that is done, we will 
start on our merry voyage. ” 

Almost immediately afterwards King Henry 
embarked, leaving the Prince William, and two 
other of his children, Richard and Adela, to 
follow that same night in the White Ship. 

“ Farewell, my father ! ” shouted the young 
prince, as the oars of the king’s vessel struck 
the water, “perchanceI shall be on the farther 
side before thee! ” 


So the king started. 

It was late before the merrymakers on board 
the White Ship set their faces seaward. 
The prince himself had honoured the feast, and 
bidden every man to fill his cup and drink deep 
and long. So when about midnight they ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the voyage, the rowers 
splashed wildly with their oars, and the crew 
pulled at the ropes with unsteady hands. 

Far across the calm waters might have been 
heard the song and the laughter of the two 
hundred voyagers. In a few hours, thought they, 
we shall be across, and then will we renew our 
feast in England. 

“Fitz-Stephen!” cried the prince, flushed 
with wine himself, and in a tone of excitement— 
“ Fitz-Stephen, how far say you is my father’s 
ship before ours ? ” 

“Five leagues,” replied the sailor, “or 
more.” 

# “ Then may we not overtake him before the 
night is past ? You know this coast; can we not 
steer closer in, and so gain on them ?” 

“My lord,” said Fitz-Stephen, “there are 
many sunken rocks on this coast which the 
mariner always avoids by keeping out to sea.” 

“ Talk not to me of rocks on a night when 
the sea is calm and the wind so gentle it scarce 
fills the sails, and tho moon so clear we can 
see a mile before us ! What say you, my men ? 
Shall we overtake the king? Fitz-Stephen,” ho 
added, “ thou earnest a king’s soh to-night. 
If thou and thy men can set me on English 
ground before my father, I will never sail more, 
as long as I live, save in thy ship. ” 

The sailor yielded and turned his helm nearer 
to the coast, and the crew, clamouring loudly 
with excitement, pulled wildly at the oars, 
while the prince and the nobles, with song and 
lapghter, made the quiet night to resound. So 
they went for two hours. Then tho prince’s 
sister Adela, Countess of Perche, stepped up to 
him timidly, and said, 

“My brother, what sound is that, like the 
roar of distant thunder ? ” 

“ It is nothing, my sister; go down again and 
sleep.” 

‘ ‘ It sounds like the breaking of waves on the 
rocks.” 

“ How can that be, when the sea is scarcely 
ruffled?” 

“ I fear me we run a risk, sailing so close to 
shore,” said the maiden. “ I myself heard 
Fitz-Stephen say that the currents ran. strong 
along this coast of Normandy ? ” 

“ Be easy, sister; no danger can befall a night 
liko this.” 

Louder and louder rose the shouting and the 
revelry. The rowers sang as they rowed. And 
the knights and nobles, who made merry always 
when the prince made merry, sang too. 

But all the while the maiden, as she lay, 
heard the roar of the breakers sound nearer and 
nearer, and was ill at ease, fearing some evil. 

“ Now, my merry men,” shouted the prince, 
“ row hard, for the night is getting on ! ” 
Fitz-Stephen at that instant uttered an 
exclamation of horror and wildly flung round 
his helm. There was a sudden roar ahead, and 
a gleam of long lines of broken water. 

“ Pull for your lives ! ” shouted the captain, 
“ or we shall be on the Ras de Catte ! ” 

It was too late. The treacherous current 
swept them on to the reef. There was a sudden 
tossing of the White Ship, then a great shock 
as she struck—then a cry of terror from two 
hundred lips. 

King Henry in his vessel, three leagues away, 
heard that sudden awful cry across the still 
waters. But little guessed he that it was the 
death cry of his own beloved children. 

Every man on board the White Ship was 
startled by that shock into instant sobriety. 
The brave Fitz-Stephen left the now useless 
helm, and rushed to where tho prince, entrusted 
to his care, was clinging to the mast of the fast¬ 
filling vessel. With his own hand he cut loose 
the small boat which she carried, and by sheer 
force placed William in it, and a few of the 
crew. 

“Row for the shore ! ” he shouted to the men, 
waving his hand, “lose not a moment! ” 


William, stupefied and bewildered, sat motion* 
less and speechless. 

The men had already dipped their oars, and 
the frail boat was already clear of the sinking 
vessel,:when there fell to the prince’s ear the 
piercing shriek of a girl. 

Looking behind him ho saw his poor sister 
clinging to tho deck of the doomed ship, and 
stretching a hand appealingly in the direction 
of his boat. 

In an instant his senses returned to him. 

“ Put back, men ! ” he cried, frantically. 

“ It is certain death ! ” cried one of the crew. 

“Must William tho Atlieling order a thing 
twice ? ” thundered the prince, in a tone so 
terrible, that the men immediately turned and 
made for the wreck. 

“ My sister ! ” shouted William, as they came 
under the spot where Adela clung, “throw 
yourself into my arms ! ” 

She did so, but alas! at the same moment, 
fifty more, in the desperation of terror, jumped 
too, and the little boat, with all that were in 
her, turned over and was seen no more. 

Then the waters poured over the White Ship, 
and with a great plungo that gallant vessel 
went down. 

With her went down all the souls sho carried 
save three. One of these was the brave Fitz- 
Stephen. Rising to the surface, he saw the two 
others clinging to a spar. Eagerly he swam to¬ 
wards them. 

“Is the prince saved ?” he asked. 

“We have seen nothing of him,” replied they. 

“Then woe is me!” exclaimed he, as ho 
turned in the water and sank beneath it. 

^ Of the other two, one only, a butcher, sur¬ 
vived to carry the dreadful news to England. 

For many days Henry, impatient for his son’s 
arrival, waited in ignorance of his sad fate. 

Then went to him a little child, who, in¬ 
structed what to say, told him in his own artless 
way the whole story ; and King Henry I., so 
they say, after he had heard it, was never seen 
to smile again. 



THE RED SASH. 

A bout the time that Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, a very remarkable symbol of 
royalty eame to England from the far-distant 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. It was the red 
sash with which the great chief or king of Ota- 
heite was invested as token of sovereignty. 
Different nations have different ceremonies on 
the accession or choice of a new ruler. Each 
new padishah or sultan in Constantinople is girt 
with a sword in the Great Mosque; and western 
monarchs are crowned with a diadem. 

The red sash was sent home by Mr. Williams, 
afterwards famed as a missionary, and who died 
as a martyr, killed by savages, in the island of 
Erromango. The poor islanders knew nothing 
of the gospel of peace and goodwill, and pro¬ 
bably took revenge on the missionaries for deeds 
of violence by the lawless men who used to in¬ 
fest the islands of the Pacific. It is all changed 
in Erromango now, and tho memory of John 
Williams is revered and cherished by the sons of 
his murderers. 

The red sash was sent to the Museum of 
the London Missionary Society, in Blomfield 
Street, Finsbury—a museum full of curious 
relics of past times and distant places. It 
was a piece of network, about seven inches 
wide and six feet long, upon which the red 
feathers of the paroquet were neatly fas¬ 
tened. It was used at the inauguration of their 
greatest kings, just as the crown is with us, and 
the most honourable appellation which a chief 
could receive was Arii maro nr a, “ King of the 
Red Sash.” A new piece, about eighteen inches 
in length, was attached at the inauguration of 
every sovereign, to accomplish which several 
human victims were required. The first was 
for the man raa titi t or the stretching it upon 
pegs in order to attach to it the new piece. An¬ 
other was necessary for the faturaa , or attaching 
the new portion ; and a third for the pin raa , or 
twitching the sacred relic off the pegs. Thia 
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not only invested the sash itself with a high 
measure of solemn importance, hut also rendered 
the chiefs who wore it most noble in public esti¬ 
mation. Many a victim had bled at the cere¬ 
mony of fixing the red sash. 

To read of human sacrifices, such as still take 
place in Africa, is very horrible ; but there was 
one occasion so memorable that it is worth tell¬ 
ing to every new gene-ration. Pomare, the King 
of Tahiti, was about to fight a battle which 
would confirm him in, or deprive him of, his 
dominions. To propitiate the gods, therefore, 
by the most valuable offerings lie could com¬ 
mand, was with him an object of the highest 
concern. For this purpose, rolls of native cloth, 
pigs, fish, and immense quantities of other food, 
were presented as offsprings ; but still a tabu , 
or sacrifice, was demanded. Pomare, therefore, 
sent two of his messengers to the house of the 
victim whom he had marked for the occasion. 

On reaching the place, they inquired of the 
wife where her husband was. 

She replied that he was in such a place, 
planting bananas. 

“Well,” they continued, “we are thirsty, 
give us some cocoa-nut water.” 

She told them that she had no nuts in the 
house, but that they were at liberty to climb the 
trees, and take as many as they desired. 

They then requested her to lend them the 0 , 
which is a piece of iron wood, about four feet 
long, and an inch and a half in diameter, with 
which the natives open the cocoa-nut. 

She cheerfully complied with their wishes, 
little imagining that she was giving them the 
instrument which, in a few moments, was to 
inflict a fatal blow upon the head of her hus¬ 
band. 

Upon receiving the 0 , the men left the house, 
and went in search of their victim ; and the 
woman, having become rather suspicious, fol¬ 
lowed them shortly after, and reached the place 
just in time to see the blow inflicted, and her 
husband fall. 

She rushed forward to give vent to her ago¬ 
nised feelings, and take a last embrace. But 
she was immediately seized, and bound hand 
and foot, while the body of her murdered hus¬ 
band was placed in a long basket made of cocoa- 
nut leaves, and borne from her sight. 

It appears that they were always exceedingly 
careful to prevent the wife, or daughter, or any 
female relative, from touching the corpse ; for 
so polluting were females considered, that a 
victim would have been desecrated by a woman’s 
touch or breath, to such a degree as to have ren¬ 
dered it unfit for an offering to the gods. 

"While the men were carrying their victim to 
the marae, ho recovered from the stunning effect 
of the blow, and, bound as he was in the cocoa- 
nut leaf basket, he said to his murderers, 
“Friends, I know what you intend to do with 
me, you are about to kill me, and offer me as a 
tabu to your savage gods ; and I also know that 
it is useless for me to beg for mercy, for you will 
not spare my life. You may kill my body ; but 
you cannot hurt my soul; for I have begun .to 
nray to Jesus, the knowledge of whom the Mis¬ 
sionaries have brought to our island ; you majr 
kill my body, but you cannot hurt my soul.” 
Instead of being moved to compassion by his 
affecting address, they laid him down upon the 
ground, placed a stone undor his head, and, with 
another, beat it to pieces. In this state they 
carried him to their ‘ 1 savage gods. ” 

One of the assassins, whose business it was to 
procure human sacrifices, sailed with me, says 
Williams, in my last voyage, and not only con¬ 
firmed the foregoing statement but detailed many 
other cruel transactions in which he had been 
engaged. But painful as the incident is, it is a 
relief to know that this was the very last sacri¬ 
fice evei offered to the gods of Tahiti ; for, soon 
after it occurred. Christianity was embraced, and 
the altars of the “savage gods” ceased to be 
stained with human blood. I may also add, 
that this individual was selected because, to use 
his own simple phrase, he had “begun to pray 
to Jesus,” and perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that, while his mangled body was being 
presented to the sanguinary gods, his spirit was 
entering into the presence of that Saviour to 


whom, amidst much ignorance, he had begun to 
pray. 

Twenty years after this tragic event, when 
Tahiti had become a Christian land, and its 
people peaceable and industrious, some Jesuit 
missionaries came to the island. They were 
sent off rather unceremoniously, as not -wanted 
there, and likely to be mischievous interlopers. 
The French Government of Louis Philippe, 
under the direction of M. Thiers, was glad of 
an excuse for interfering, and a French ship of 
war took forcible possession of the island, then 
ruled by Queen Pomare. It has been under 
French rule ever since, though most of the 
islanders retain the faith and the virtue of their 
first Christian teachers. The French have 
spoiled the place, not only by introducing an¬ 
other religion, but manners and vices little 
suited to the simple ways of the islanders. 

If I had been at Prince Bismarck’s ear when 
he was dictating the terms of peace to France in 
1871, I would have reminded him of Tahiti, 
and advised him to make the French restore 
the island to its rightful owners. 

->-oOo-<- 

TEE SHIP BOY’S LETTER. 

By John James Longsdale. 

ere’s a letter from Ptobin, 
father, 

A letter from over the 
sea, 

I was sure that the spark in 
the wick last night 
Meant there was one for 
me ; 

And I laugh’d to see the 
postman’s face 
Look in at the dairy 
park, 

For you said it was so 
woman-liko 

To put my trust in a 
spark. 

“ Dear father and mother, and granny, 

I write on the breech of a gun, 

And think, as I sit at the porthole 
And look at the setting sun, 

Father’s chatting away beside you, 

"While you * holy-stone ’ the porch. 

Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. 

“You mustn’t be hard on the writing, 

For what with ropes and with tar, 

My fingers won’t crook as they ought to, 

And spelling is harder far ; 

And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the look of my i’s ; 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ’em, 

And I can’t get my words of a size. 

“ Tell Bessie I don’t forget her, 

But every Saturday night, 

When we’re talking of home in the twilight, 
Or our lamps are all alight, 

And I’m ask’d to tell the lass I love, 

I name sweet- Bessie Green. ” 

(0 father, to think of his doing that, 

And the monkey scarce fifteen !) 

“ And, granny, the yams you spin all day, 

In tlie corner off the door, 

Won’t be half so long and so tough as mine, 
When I see you all ashore. 

You maybe won’t swallow flying-fish, 

But I’ll bring you one or two, 

And some Maltese lace for topsail gear, 

An d a fan for you know who. 

“ Then goodbye to each dear face at home, 
’Till I press it with my lips, 

While you pray each night for * ships at sea 
And * God-speed all sea ships ! ’ 

I smile as I rock in my hammock, 

Tho’ storms may shriek and strain, 

For I feel when we pray for each other, 
We’re sure to meet again.” 



A TIGER STORY. 

By an Officer of Engineers. 

was stationed, some 
years ago, with the 
corps to which I 
belonged, in North¬ 
ern India, at the 
foot of the Hima¬ 
layas. A party wa3 
detailed to survey 
and report upon 
tho state of an ad¬ 
jacent district. To 
this party I was at¬ 
tached. We had 
been marching for 
some days under a 
scorching sun. In¬ 
habitants of a temperate climate can have little 
idea of the terrible heat of the valley along which 
our route lay. We halted, indeed, at midday, 
but even in the early morning and evening the 
heat was overpowering. At the end of our march 
one day I became seriously unwell. We had no 
doctor attached to tho party, and the officer in 
command advised me to remain behind for a day 
or two, in the hope that rest would restore my 
health and enable me to resume my duties. I 
accepted his kind offer, and took up my quartors 
in a small bungalow just outside a native village 
Steele, my servant, and two Sepoys, remained 
with me. 

On the first night after the departure of my 
comrades, feeling the small low room in which I 
slept exceedingly oppressive, I went out, hoping 
to find refreshment from the cooler air outside. 
The night was perfectly still, save for the rip¬ 
pling of a stream, which came down from a 
glacier high up in the lofty mountains in front 
of me. The only other sound was the occasional 
cry of some wild animal or night-bird. I 
watched, with feelings of solemn awe, the moon 
slowly rising above tho crest of the mountains, 
casting some parts into deep shadow, while 
others were lighted up and glittering in the 
moonlight. Presently the solemn silenco was 
disturbed by tho uneasy, terrified movements of 
our horses, who were tethered close at hand. 
They had been straining at their picket-ropes for 
some moments, and now began to plunge 
violently. Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by what looked like two bright emeralds glitter¬ 
ing in tho moonlight. In another instant I 
perceived the body of a huge tiger, even then 
crouching to spring upon mo. It was the 
dreaded “ man-eater ” of whom I had heard the 
natives speaking during the day. With a wild, 
despairing cry, I started to my feet, but before 
I had taken a step towards the hut, the creature 
was upon me, and I felt his cruel (daws tearing 
my flesh. 

Weak as I was with my recent illness, I 
could not offer the slightest resistance. One of 
the Sepoys, aroused horn sleep by my cry and 
the fierce growl of the tiger as he sprang upon 
me, rushed from the hut, and discharged his 
rifle at the ferocious beast. The tiger was only 
slightly woundG-d, and sprang with a yell of 
rage at the unfortunate Sepoy. The tiger’s 
attention was thus distracted from me. I saw 
the man fall beneath the creature’s claws ; but 
I remember no more, for I fainted. 

I learned afterwards that Steele, my servant, 
was only awakened at hearing the report of the 
, Sepoy’s rifle, when, seizing his weapon, he had 















sprung from the hut, and perceiving what had 
happened, he aimed at the tiger with deadly 
effect. The ball entered the ear, and passed clean 
through the skull of the beast, who fell dead. 
It was just in time to save my life, but too late 
to rescue the unfortunate Sepoy, who proba¬ 
bly had perished in an instant. The grateful 
villagers gave us willing help in recovering 
our runaway horses, but it was some days 
before 1 recovered from the fright of that terri¬ 
ble night. 



Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. "Wood, f.c.s. 

II.—VARIOUS KINDS OF LANTERNS. 

I N our last article we gave a brief historical 
account of the magic-lantern, and we now 
propose to give practical details of the various 
forms of magic-lanterns at present in use. 

Tho magic-lantern, as now constructed, con¬ 
sists of a box or chamber of japanned tin-plate, 
with a lamp for the source of light, a largo lens 
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to converge the light, and a smaller lens to 
magnify tho object to be exhibited. The large 
lens is called the condenser , and the smaller lens 
is designated the objective. Between the con - 
denser and the objective , immediately in front of 
the former, an aperture is provided for the recep¬ 
tion of the painted slide. This aperture is 
called the slide-holder. "We may separate 
magic-lanterns into three great divisions, the 
distinguishing difference between them being the 
kind of light employed. In the first division 
the lamps are constructed to burn colza or sperm 
oil; in the second division a mineral oil (purified 
paraffin) takes the place of the sperm or colza 
oil; and in the third division some form of lime¬ 
light is employed. We will then describe these 
varieties in order. 

First, then, let us deal with the lanterns 
illuminated by a lamp burning colza or sperm 
oil. Of these lanterns there are two subdivi¬ 
sions, those whoso condensing lenses are of 
a size suitable for exhibiting the standard 
slides (slides three and a quarter inches in 
diameter), called phantasmagoria lanterns, and 
lanterns of a smaller size, which may be de¬ 
scribed as toys, and for which but a very limited 
variety of slides can be obtained. We give an 
illustration (Fig. 1) of one of these small lanterns, 
from which it will be seen that the lamp is of 
very simple construction, and provided with a 
silvered reilector behind it. Magic-lanterns, the 
condensing lenses of which are from one and a 
half inch to two and a half inches in diameter, 
are calculated to produce discs of light from four 
feet to six feet in diameter. Such discs are 
usually obtained when the distance of the lantern 
from the screen is about one-third more than 
the desired diameter of tlm disc. Lanterns such 
as these are described, according to their size, 
by number, and include all from Nos. 1 to 6. 

In preparing this lantern for use the lenses 
Should be carefully cleaned with a soft cloth and 
the lamp freshly trimmed. The cotton must be 
long enough to reach to the bottom of the lamp 
and be freshly and evenly cut; the oil should 
be supplied to the lamp on hopr before it is 
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lighted, that the wick may become thoroughly 
saturated. The best oil to use is sperm oil, in 
which camphor has been dissolved in the pro¬ 
portion of one ounce to one pint of oil. The 
object of the addition of the camphor is to in¬ 
crease the brilliancy of the light. If, however, 
sperm oil cannot be obtained, colza oil may bo 
substituted, and this should be treated with 
camphor in the same way. 

The room in which the exhibition is to take 
place should bo entirely darkened, and a clean 
white screen or sheet hung up for the reception 
of the magnified pictures. The lantern is to be 
placed in front of the screen, upon a table or 
other suitable support, and at such a distance 
as will produce tho required disc or circlo of 
light. 

The painted slide must be placed in the slide- 
holder upside down, and if the representation 
on the screen be not clear and sharp, the objec¬ 
tive (the front lens) must be moved towards or 
away from the slide-holder until the picture is 
well defined, or as it is called, properly focused. 

In our next article wo will describe the phantas¬ 
magoria lantern. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


[Correspondence. —Our best endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspond'mts. who are 
requested to write as briefly uiut legibly as 
possible , and to put no questions requiring 
private answers.] 


Habits of the Mole. 

People often say, “as blind as a mole,” or 
“ as stupid as a mole,” but a mole is neither one 
nor the other ; like all the great Creator’s works, 
he is beautifully suited for the life he has to live, 
that is, to find his way about in the dark damp 
earth, in which he has his home, and where he 
finds his prey, principally earth-worms and in¬ 
sects. Says a recent writer : * ‘ He is a hungry 
and thirsty little creature, and so he generally 
tunnels out his strange little ‘hill’ near the 
water ; if he cannot do that, ho digs some little 
well for the dew and rain to fall into. Is it 
not a strange habitation ? lie has it all to 
himself, and will not allow any other creature 
to come near, for he has sharp teeth and claws, 
and will fight any intruder till one or the other 
is slain. When he determines to construct a 
house, ho selects a securo place, and burrows 
and roots up the earth with that sharp snout, 
scooping away the loosened earth with his fore¬ 
feet ; these are like a hand, with strong nails or 
claws. He inns a circular gallery near the top 
of this mound, and another larger one near the 
bottom ; these two he connects by descending 
gallerios, then he digs a round hole in the centre 
of the mound, which he connects with tho upper 
gallery by passages—the other passages join the 
lower gallery to the upper one—so that at the 
least alarm he can escape by many roads. ” 



Round the World. 

M. Jules Verne’s fanciful journey “Ptound 
the World in Eighty Days” has been lately 
realised to a certain extent by a German post¬ 
card. In consequence of a wager, a gentleman 
residing at Chemnitz, in Saxony, some time ago 
dispatched a post-card, which was to return to 
that town by a certain day, after having accom¬ 
plished the journey round the world. The card 
contained six different addresses of the German 


Consuls at Alexandria, Singapore, Yokohama, 
San Francisco, New York, and that of the sender 
at Chemnitz, besides a polite request that tho 
card be sent on without delay, and the exact 
time of receipt and dispatch noted on the card; 
an explanation of the circumstances of the ca3e 
being at the same time given. These instruc¬ 
tions seem to have been promptly fulfilled, and 
the card made its appearance again at Chemnitz, 
117 days after it had been despatched, covered 
with the stamps of the various stations. Herr 
Stephan, the German Postmaster-General, has 
just had tho card photographed, as a curious 
and eloquent testimonial of the benefits of tho 
World Post Union ; and he has calculated that 
if tho card had been posted an hour earlier it 
would have gone round the world in ninety-six 
days. _ 

Mighty Hunters. 

It has not fallen to the lot of many men to 
slay nearly 500 tigers—to say nothing of smaller 
game—in a lifetime, even when one’s whole 
energies have been devoted to such pursuits. 
M. u’Harnencourt, a Frenchman (according to 
the “ Colonies and India ”), who has been pursu¬ 
ing the avocation of a “ hunter ” in all parts 
of the globe, claims to be the “greatest tiger- 
killer in the worldand having achieved this 
reputation, he is now, it appears, reclining on 
his laurels in tho dignified position of Tiger- 
Slayer-in-General to the Government of the 
Straits Settlements, having been engaged, so it 
is reported, to destroy these animals at £10 per 
head. An English officer in India, however, 
Major Probyn, superintendent of police in Khan- 
deish, must run this slayer of tigers pretty 
closely in his claim to the title of champion 
tiger-killer. During the last few years Major 
Probyn has shot no less than 400 tigers in the 
district of Khandeish alone, and the immunity 
from the ravages of these animals which ho has 
secured for the inhabitants of the district has 
even overcome the suspicion with which the 
natives too often regard any Englishman who 
kills a tiger. The destruction of these felines 
is looked upon by certain classes as an act of 
sacrilege, certain to be visited with fearful 
punishments on the village conniving at the 
act. Major Probyn has, however, practically 
rid the district of these unwelcome visiters. 


Conundrums. 

1. When is a soldier’s ammunition box like 

a bad country road ? 

2. What is that which can be right, but 

never wrong ? 

3. What is that from which, if you take the 

whole, some will remain ? 

4. What comes once in a minute, twice in a 

moment, and once in a man’s life ? 

5. What is the best way of making a coat 

last ? 

(The Answers given next week.) 


Metrical Answers to Riddles in 
Rhyme. (See last No.) 

i. 

When o’er creation’s works we scan, 

Most wonderful of all is man ; 

Not prone, like brutes, but head erect, 
Which hairs on top from cold protect. 
However tall the man may be, 

His hair is higher still than he. 

Now if we loso this natural thatch, 

From other hair a wig we patch, 

A paltry substitute at best 
For curly locks we once possessed. 

What poet ever sung a wig, 

Or lover cared for it a fig ? 

Hair we can stuff into a pocket 
Is not worth asking for a locket. 

Of woman’s lovely tresses now 
The subject does not rhyme allow ; 

Man's hair alone the riddle seeks to know 
Which barbers clip, but nature leaves to 
grow. 

II. 

When boyish cares my troubled heart oppress 
My mother soothes me with a fond caress. 
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MY STRUGGLE WITH A TIGER. 

By Charles Jamracii, 

St. George’s - in - the - East. 

I T is now a good many years ago, when 
one morning a van-load of wild beasts, 
which I had bought the previous day from 
a captain in the London Docks, who 
brought them from the East Indies, arrived 
at my repository in Bett Street, St. George’s- 
in-the-East. I myself superintended the 
unloading of the animals, and had given 
directions to my men to place a den con¬ 
taining a very ferocious full-grown Bengal 


tiger, with its iron-barred front close 
against the wall. 

They were proceeding to take down a 
den with leopards, when all of a sudden I 
heard a crash, and to my horror found the 
big tiger had pushed out the back part of 
his den with his hind-quarters, and was 
walking down the yard into the street, 
which was then full of people watching 
the arrival of this curious merchandise. 
The tiger, in putting his forepaws against 
the iron bars in front of the den, had 
exerted his full strength to push with his 
back against the boards behind, and had 
thus succeeded in gaining his liberty. 

As soon as he got into the street, a boy 


of about nine years of age put out his 
hand to stroke the beast’s back, when the 
tiger seized him by the shoulder and run 
down the street with the lad hanging in 
his jaws. This -was done in less time than 
it takes me to relate; but when I saw the 
boy being canied off in this manner, and 
witnessed the panic that had seized hold 
of the people, without further thought I 
dashed after the brute, and got hold of 
him hy the loose skin of the back of his 
neck. I was then of a more vigorous 
frame than now, and had plenty of pluck 
and dash in me. 

I tried thus to stop his further progress, 
but he was too strong for me, and dragged 



To the Rescue. 
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me, too, along with. him. I then suc¬ 
ceeded in putting my leg under his hind 
legs, tripping him up, so to say, and he 
fell in consequence on his knees. I now, 
with all my strength and weight, knelt on 
him, and releasing the loose skin I had 
hold of, I pushed my thumbs with all my 
strength behind his ears, trying to stran¬ 
gulate him thus. All this time the beast 
held fast to the boy. 

My inon had been seized with the same 
panic as the bystanders, but now I disco¬ 
vered one lurking round a corner, so I 
shouted to him to come with a crowbar; 
he fetched one, and hit the tiger three 
tremendous blows over the eyes. 

It was only now he released the boy. 
His jaws opened and his tongue protruded 
about seven inches. I thought the brute 
was dead or dying, and let go of him, but 
no sooner had I done so than he jumped 
up again. In the same moment I seized 
the crowbar myself, and gave him, with 
all the strength I had left, a blow over his 
head. He seemed to be quite cowed, and, 
turning tail, went back towards the 
stables, which fortunately were open. I 
drove him into the yard, and closed the 
doors at once. Looking round for my 
tiger, I found he had sneaked into a large 
empty den that stood open at the bottom 
of the yard. Two of my men, who bad 
jumped on to an elephant’s box, now de¬ 
scended, and pushed down the iron-barred 
sliding-door of the den; and so my tiger 
was safe again under lock and key. 

The boy was taken to the hospital, but 
with the exception of a fright and a 
scratch, was very little hurt. I lost no 
time in making inquiry about him, and 
finding where his father was, I offered him 
£50 as some compensation for the alarm 
he had sustained. Nevertheless, the father, 
a tailor, brought an action against me for 
damages, and I had to pay £300, of which 
he had £60, and the lawyers the remaining 
£240. Of two counsel I employed, only 
one appeared; the other, however, stuck 
to his fee right enough. At the trial the 
judge sympathised very much with me, 
saying that, instead of being made to pay, 
I ought to have been rewarded for saving 
the life of the boy, and perhaps that of a 
lot of other people. He, however, had to 
administer the law as he found it, and I 
was responsible for any dangerous conse¬ 
quences brought about in my business. He 
suggested, however, as there was not much 
hurt done to the boy, to put down the 
damages as low as possible. The jury 
named £50, the sum I had originally 
offered to the boy’s father of my own 
good will. The costs were four times that 
amount. I was fortunate, however, to 
find a purchaser for my tiger a few days 
after the accident; for Mr. Edmonds, pro¬ 
prietor of Womb well’s Menagerie, having 
read the report in the papers, came up to 
town post haste, and paid me £300 for the 
tiger. He exhibited him as the tiger that 
swallowed the child, and by all accounts 
made a small fortune with him. 


THE BLACK BOOK, 


By Ascott R. Hofe, 



A uthor of “ Stories of Whit- 
minster,” “The Old Tale of 
Chivalry/,” “A Peck of 
Troublesetc. 

CHAPTER I. 


EARTottenham,between 


the River Lea and the 
turnpike - road over 
which John Gilpin 
took his famous ride, 
there stands or stood 
a rambling, old-fash¬ 
ioned building, that 
in my day used to be 
surrounded by mea¬ 
dows and great pop¬ 
lars, and elms full of cawingrooks. The rooks 
are gone now, most of the trees are cut 
down, and I am not sure that the house 
itself has not been swept away. The last 
time I turned off the road to have a look 
at the old place, I found it had been made 
into a factory of some sort; but it once 
was a flourishing boarding-school, to which, 
at the age of twelve, I was packed off with 
a due equipment of three new suits of 
clothes, towels, and so forth, not omitting 
more pleasant provisions, for— 


** Elephant-like I had, sir, a cake put in my trunk.” 
So had not the other new boy who arrived 
on the same day as myself, and whose 
parents seemed to me strange people for 
sending him forth into the world without 
this means of alleviating its afflictions and 
purchasing its good graces. He was alto¬ 
gether a boy to be pitied, I thought; a shy, 
slender fellow, with a handsome pink-and- 
whiteface, and gentle manners, that smacked 
too much of home to help him on in school 
society; and, indeed, he remained a new 
boy long after I had passed that ordeal 
and become like one of the rest. His name 
was Julius Arthur May, but his initials 
formed a familiar word, which soon caused 
some young wag to dub him “Gooseberry,” 
and he was seldom called by any other 
name among us. 

In his first half at school poor Gooseberry 
found no one more like a friend than my¬ 
self, and that is not saying much. We had 
not only come to school on the same day, 
but soon afterwards had the mumps to¬ 
gether, which threw us into intimacy for a 
time. He was very quiet and good-na¬ 
tured, and made an excellent companion 
for the sick-room, but that was all that I 
could find in his favour, and, when we got 
well, I had very little to do with him. He 
did not care for games, and had no accom¬ 
plishments such as -win the respect of boys. 
He was nervous and awkward at foot¬ 
ball, and his dreamy eyes might as well 
havo been half a mile away when he was 
set to fag out at cricket. Then he didn’t 
like to be laughed at, and none of us could 
help laughing when we saw his painful and 
conscientious efforts to climb a tree, or to 
go through a dancing lesson. In short, 
most boys, who are not very tolerant of 
such deficiencies as his, would have voted 
him a muff, and left him pretty much to 
himself, as we did. It was lucky for him 
there were not many bullies among us. 

And he got on little better with our 
master, Dr. Rounce, than with his school¬ 
fellows. The doctor did not mean to be 
unkind to him, I dare say, but he was a 
shaip, hasty little man, who liked boys to 
be smart, and had a biting tongue, which 
he eon I d u se in such a way as to discomfit 


the boldest rebels, but was too fond of 
using it in cases where encouragement was 
rather required. May, though by no means 
a dunce, was not so attentive as ho should 
have been to our preceptor’s behests, and 
often allowed his mind to go wool-gather¬ 
ing while it should have been at work; 
then, when the doctor rebuked him with 
one of those sarcastic, speeches of his, he 
would blush up to his eyes, and become so 
confused that no sense -was to be got out 
of him for the next half-hour. Thus ho 
was looked upon, sometimes unjustly, as 
an idle, careless fellow, and his name was 
constantly figuring in the Black Book. 

TheBlachBooh —even now I am conscious, 
as I write the words, of a certain awe once 
associated with that name. It was one of 
the chief institutions of our school. It was 
not a large volume, nothing but an ordi¬ 
nary school note-book; yet in our eyes no 
magician’s ponderous tome couldhave been 
a more fearful object. It was bound in 
black; its edges had become almost black 
from frequent handling; it was ruled with 
heavy black lines; and, written with the 
blackest of ink in a remarkably small hand 
neat and inexorable as that of the Fates 
themselves, it was filled with the record of 
our misdoings and the penalties thereof. 
Our master seldom used the rod, nor did 
he proceed on what may be called the 
ready-money system of punishment. But 
for every transgression down went so many 
bad marks in the Black Book; then, at the 
end of the week, there would be a balancing 
of accounts, and each defaulter must work 
off in his playtime the debts of writing out 
and staying in that stood against his name. 

What, then, were our emotions, when 
one morning we learned that the Black 
Book had disappeared F 

It was on a Saturday morning; if I am 
not mistaken, it was the day after we had 
heard the news of the battle of Balaclava. 
I am able more certainly to fix the date by 
an important event in my own history—to 
wit, the appearance of my first literary 
composition. Our class'hadffor the first time 
been required to write an essay on tho 
“ Evils of War,” and in our exercise books, 
with more or les3 correctness and careful¬ 
ness, we had all set down our sentiments on 
this subject. That morning I, since I hap¬ 
pened to be head of the class, was collecting 
these books to be submitted to the doctor’s 
judgment, and was being delayed before 
the desk of Gooseberry, who, as usual, had 
not his essay ready, but must needs be 
fumbling for it hurriedly among all his 
belongings, when, just as he at last dis¬ 
covered it in his pocket, I heard the doctor 
asking if any one had seen the Black Book. 

No one answered, and the doctor’s voice 
had a warning touch of sharpness in it, as I 
approached his desk with my pile of exer¬ 
cise-books. 

“ I believe I forgot to lock it up last 
night. Yes, I am positive I left it on the 
desk. Who has been meddling with it ? ” 

“ I haven’t seen it, sir,” said I, as his 
eye seemed to be resting on me. 

“It must be found,” declared the doctor, 
in those tones of his which there was no 
saying “ No ” to; but as none of us offered 
any information, he said nothing more for 
the present, and we went on with our work. 

The morning passed away and still the 
Black Book did not turnup. At fir-t we 
were inclined to look upon this with no¬ 
thing but approval. It was to-day that 
its unpleasant items were added up, and 
some of us, conscious of having a heavy 
balance on the bad side of these accounts, 
rather chuckled to think that it was not 
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there to bear witness against ns. But 
nobody chuckled when at the end of morn¬ 
ing school the doctor drily declared to us 
that there should be no holiday in the 
afternoon unless the book were found. 

“ Those who lost, know where to find,” 
he said, significantly, and left us to make 
the best of it. 

After this, you may be sure that we 
looked everywhere for the Black Book. 
But nowhere was it to be found, nor any 
clue as to how it had been made away 
with. Several boys had noticed it the 
previous evening, after school, lying on a 
table beside our master’s desk—a most 
noticeable thing, since he seldom neglected 
to lock it safely away. Two or three had 
even had the curiosity to examine it, and 
we could quite understand that some more 
daring spirit had taken this opportunity of 
wreaking the grudge which most of us 
bore to it. But those who had at first 
thoughtlessly praised this unknown person 
as a public benefactor, now denounced him 
iri the most violent terms ; and the biggest 
boys threatened terrible things against 
him if he did not come forward and get 
the whole school out of the trouble he had 
brought upon us. No one, however, would 
confess, and, after dinner, a deputation 
had to wait on the doctor, and tell him 
that our inquiries after the Black Book had 
been in vain; to which he curtly replied, 

“ Very well. School will be this after¬ 
noon as usual, and every half-holiday till 
we know what has become of it.” 

"We knew him too well to think of appeal¬ 
ing from this judgment. He was an 
inexorable little man, not to be argued out 
of his suspicions; and when he was at a 
los3 to discover anything, he generally took 
this way of getting at it. The whole 
school being thus stirred up, the culprit, he 
had found by experience, was pretty sure 
to come to the top. So, shut up in the 
dusty schoolroom, we had to sit at our 
books all that afternoon, which, as if to 
provoke us further, was the finest afternoon 
that had been for weeks. When at last 
we were dismissed from our work, or pre¬ 
tence at work, you may imagine the state 
of our minds, and guess the wrathful things 
that were said about the undiscovered 
criminal, whom we never doubted but we 
had amongst us, and fully believed that 
this misguided individual must be shaking 
in his skin as he saw what was to come of 
his folly. 

Certainly he might have had the satis¬ 
faction, such as it was, of finding himself 
for a time the most notorious character in 
our little world. All the evening nothing 
else was talked about. The excitement 
was shared by big and small. Everybody 
had his ©wn opinion to give, but nobody 
could throw light on the mystery. At last, 
after much random guessing and threaten¬ 
ing, the head boys of the first class formed 
themselves into a court of inquiry, and 
announced that every fellow in the school 
was to be examined and affirm his innocence 
on oath. 

It was usual among us when we wished 
to make any strong asseveration to say, 
“I’ll take my dick,” a senseless phrase that 
some boys had often enough on their lips, 
though nobody believed them much the 
more for it. But, like greater communities, 
we had a more solemn form of declaring 
that we spoke the truth, which was only 
used on special occasions, and was supposed 
to be peculiarly binding upon the conscience. 
This was the oath now to be proposed to 
us. The big boys first took it themselves, 
then they brought us one by one, beginning 


with the eldest, before Craik, our head boy, 
who, sitting in the master’s chair, asked 
each one, 

“Will you take your dying oath that it 
was not you who took the Black Book ? ” 

Each fellow replied in the affirmative, 
and passed over to the other side to join 
those who were held to be cleared by this 
ordeal. We were quite serious about it, 
for any untimely levity was at once checked 
by the big boys; and if you had observed 
the unwonted gravity of our faces as we 
protested our innocence, and the keenness 
with which we watched one another for the 
slightest sign of reluctance, you might 
have been reminded of the ordeal in the 
“ Fair Maid of Perth.” It only wanted 
the lost Black Book for each boy to lay his 
hand upon as he uttered his formal denial. 

I know I drew my breath with relief 
when it came to my turn, and I was 
allowed to stand aside. Hitherto nobody 
had faltered, but now Gooseberry appeared 
before the tribunal, and on the oath being 
repeated to him, blushed, hesitated, and 
was understood to say that he would rather 
not take it. 

“ Why not ? ” cried half a dozen voices, 
all at .once, while there were not half a 
dozen of us who did not prick up the ears of 
suspicion, and every eye was fixed upon him. 

“You muff, I believe it was you who 
did it! ” burst out Greene, one of the most 
active of the inquisitors. “Nobody could 
have such good reason, for you had a whole 
row of black marks this week.” 

“ I didn’t take it, but I would rather not 
swear,” faltered poor May, growing more 
crimson and embarrassed. 

“ But you must! ” bellowed Greene. 

“No, no. He doesn’t think it right. 
Don’t bully him, anyhow.” 

“Doesn’t he deserve to be bullied! 
making us lose our holiday for his sneaking 
tricks, and then trying to persuade us that 
he is too good to do what all the rest are 
doing!” 

Hereupon arose a hot altercation be¬ 
tween Greene, who had taken upon himself 
the duty of public prosecutor, and another 
of the big fellows, whose name I don’t 
recollect, but we will call him Brown. 
This Brown stood up for the rights of 
conscience, and protested against anybody 
being forced to take the oath against his 
will. Gooseberry hung his head, and did 
not say a word. Those of us who knew 
him best were not so much surprised at 
his having scruples on such a point, as at 
his showing courage enough to avow them 
and stick by them. Finally Craik decided 
that no one need swear, if he objected to 
it, but might give his word of honour for 
his innocence, and on his honour, Julius 
May, still red and confused, declared that 
it was not ho who had made away with 
the Black Book. 

The examination proceeded, and all the 
school passed through it without any fur¬ 
ther discovery, till it came down to the 
youngest boy in the lowest class, a little 
mite of a fellow who was a sort of a pet 
among most of us, and whom nobody 
would have Buspected of such a daring 
deed as was in question. He not only 
took the oath like the rest, and seemed to 
take it, too, with all his little might and 
main, but he volunteered the additional 
statement, “ I had nothing to do with it.” 

This was said with a peculiar emphasis 
which struck everybody, and Greene at 
once turned upon him. 

“Ha! You know something about it, 
though ? ” 

• “I don’t know—X am not sure— J. didn’t 


do it,” replied the small boy, in a distressed 
way, that only awoke further suspicion. 

“ Tell us all you know, this moment, sir, 
or we’ll make you! ” roared Greene, and 
the child was visibly agitated. 

“Don’t!” cried some of the fellows. 
“ Let him alone, and he will tell us, won’t 
you, Johnny?” 

But Greene, in his zeal for justice, was 
determined to get at the truth by torture. 
He had seized the little fellow’s arm, and 
began twisting it round, which soon 
brought out a cry, “Oh yes, I’ll tell you 
all I know, but it wasn’t me! Oh, please 
don’t!» 

“ Tell away, then, and see you tell the 
truth, or I know how to make you,” said 
Greene, and we pressed round, eager for 
the disclosure which seemed about to be 
made. 

This was little Johnny’s evidence, still 
given with reluctance, as if he were very 
unwilling to accuse any one. “ Yesterday 
evening his ball had stuck in the wires 
before the schoolroom window, and he had 
climbed up to get it. While there, he 
couldn’t help looking into the schoolroom 
—so he said, as if there had been something 
wrong about it—and seeing a book, which 
looked like the Black Book, lying on the 
table. One of the boys was in the room. 
This boy saw the book too, and took it up 
and went away with it. That was all he 
knew about the matter.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell us before and save 
us all this trouble ? ” 

“ I—I didn’t like to ! ” 

“Little stupid! As if it was any fault 
of yours! Now who was the fellow you 
saw ? Out with it at once ! ” 

For answer the small boy began to cry. 
With an exclamation of impatience, Greene 
caught hold of his arm and was about to 
apply the torture again, but Craik and 
Brown interfered. 

“He is going to tell us. Come along, 
Johnny, you needn’t be afraid of anybody. 
Who was it?” 

The little fellow looked round, and you 
could have heard a pin drop as we followed 
his eyes and wondered on whom they would 
rest. For a minute he could not find the 
face he sought. Then he looked at Julius 
May, whose head had been turned away, 
and said, 

“Itwas you.” 

“ I thought so!” shouted Greene, tri¬ 
umphantly, and the accused boy started 
and blushed deeper than ever. 

May being thus accused, all our perplexed 
suspicions and repressed anger broke loose 
against him and found no lack of corrobo¬ 
ration. One boy had seen him sneaking 
out into the dusk with something in his 
hand which he evidently wished to hide; 
another had observed him tearing up some 
paper in a deserted corner of the play¬ 
ground ; a third had noticed that he was 
ill at ease when the doctor mentioned the 
disappearance of the Black Book; and 
Greene declared that of all the fellows in 
the school he was just the one to do a trich 
of that sort on the sly, and then allow 
others to get the blame of it. 

It was in vain for Gooseberry to protest 
his innocence. Nobody believed him ; 
nobody questioned that he deservedunutter- 
able things in the way of punishment. It 
was indignantly voted that his offence, not 
in stealing the Black Book, but in getting 
the rest of us into trouble, was one which 
put him beyond the benefit of our school¬ 
boy laws of honour, and that the right way 
to treat such a fellow would be to give him 
into the hands of the doctor without more 
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that one could not well judge what he 
would do, or not do, in any given case. Was 
it possible that lie had unconsciously done 
what he had been seen doing? I knew 
how absent-minded lie was. I had noticed 
him a day or two before whittling a piece 
of stick, and when the bell rang for school 
he threw the knife away and put the stick 
into his pocket. It was a standing joke 
against him, that once, when sent to change 
his socks, he forgot to take off the wet ones, 
and drew the dry pair over them. There 
were stories of his helping himself to salt 
with his pudding, and sitting down in 
church with his hat on, to the almost apo¬ 
plectic horror of the beadle. I should not 
have been surprised to hear of his walking 
in his sleep, and playing the oddest fricks. 
But surely no fellow in his waking senses 
could be stupid enough to take away and 
cut up the doctor’s Black Book without 
meaning it! 

At last the investigation came to an end. 
The door of the study opened, and first 
issued forth the accusers, then poor May, 
with downcast looks, and the doctor’s warn¬ 
ing voice pursued him into the passage. 

“This dogged obstinacy and persistent 
equivocation will only make the matter 
worse. You have all the day to think over 
it, and if you do not confess the truth 
before to-morrow morning, your punish¬ 
ment will be more severe.” 

“ Bid you do it, May ? ” I was moved to 
whisper to him as he passed me. 

He looked at me with swimming eyes, 
and appeared not to know what I was say¬ 
ing; at all events he did not answer, and 
I had no further opportunity of speaking 


„ a more merciful view, 
and considering that what was done could 
not be undone, suggested that we might 
not proceed to such an extremity, if the 
culprit would confess and make our peace 
with the master by restoring the volume. 

“ But I don’t know where it is. I never 
saw it! ” was always his answer. 

“Don’t make things worse by telling 
lies! ” roared Greene, shaking him by the 
collar. “ Why, you couldn’t keep that 
baby face of yours from confessing it, when 
you were pretending, indeed, that you 
thought it wrong to take an oath! Oh, 
you are a sneak ! ” 

And against this vehement accusation 
Gooseberry seemed to be too conscious of 
guilt, or too frightened, to defend himself 
further. The end of it was that Greene, 
Brown, and Craik, went off to report to the 
doctor that they had some clue to the 
disappearance of the Black Book. The 
doctor, however, was shut up in his study, 
writing a sernion; they could not have an 
audience of him, and the junior masters 
would not deal with such a serious charge, 
so the matter was held over till next day. 

This gave time for a new piece of evi¬ 
dence to turn up. The housekeeper, while 
seeing to the Saturday evening baths of 
some of the small boys, heard what had 
been going on, and next morning she 
volunteered a statement to Craik, when he 
came to her about some of his Sunday 
finery. She had seen May coming out of 
the schoolroom with a black book in his 
hands, which he was cutting at with a 
knife, and which, by her description, ex¬ 
actly answered to the missing book. To 


this Gooseberry said that he thought it 
must have beep, one of his own books, but 
he said it in such a troubled, shamefaced 
way, that nobody believed him. 

The affair was now plain to us. Julius 
May, having been unusually inattentive 
and careless during the past week, had got 
an unusual number of bad marks, which 
he could not hope to work off before he 
would fall into fresh trouble, a complica¬ 
tion that might end in a thrashing, of 
which he was just the sort of boy io be 
terribly afraid; so he had taken the book 
away and destroyed it, to get rid of its 
evidence against him. Then he had allowed 
ns all to be punished for his fault— a most 
unpardonable crime—and had thought he 
could keep his secret to himself, ‘ ‘ but the 
oath choked him ! ” as Greene said. Now, 
of course, he was trying to deny it; but 
his manner in denying only made things 
look worse against him. So there was 
nothing for it but to hand him over to the 
authorities. 

After church Gooseberry was taken before 
the doctor. I had no excuse for bring 
present at his examination, but, with some 
other boys who wpre curious to learn what 
would come of it, I hung near the door of 
the master’s sanctum, listening keenly for 
any hint of what might be going on within. 
I was really sorry for my unfortunate 
schoolfellow, though I coukl not but be¬ 
lieve that he must have done what he was 
charged 'with. Certainly everything seemed 
against him, except that he* continued to 
deny it all, and, from what I knew of him,, 
I did not think him likely to be good at* 
lying. ITe was such a queer fellow, too, 
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to him then, as he was taken away into the 
sick-room, where he was to be shut up by 
himself for the rest of the day, that he 
might duly reflect on what he had done, 
and make up his mind to tell the truth 
before the time of punishment came. 

It was a custom in our school to inflict 
no punishments on Sundays. This was, no 
doubt, a well-meant rule, though it some¬ 
times rather added to a culprit’s sufferings, 
for most of us would have taken it for a 
work of necessity and mercy to dispose of 
the matter forthwith, and put us out of 
suspense. Thus the unfortunate Goose¬ 
berry had all that day to look forward to 
his execution, which we, with vastly differ¬ 
ent feelings, looked forward to witnessing 
next morning. Our doctor did not often 
flog, but when I 10 did, it was something 
not to be made light of by a much stouter 
misdoer than J ulius May; yet if the doctor 

did his very worst, the general opinion was 
that it would serve him right. 

Nor was this enough. When boys are in 
a mood for severity, they don’t do things 
by halves. Greene declared that after the 
doctor had done 'with Gooseberry for steal¬ 
ing his Black Book, we should deal with 
him for losing our holiday. I don’t know 
that Greene was a particularly spotless 
character himself, but he had at least the 
virtue of strong moral indignation, a virtue 
which I have observed to come very cheap 
both in boys and men. In his self-assumed 
capacity of guardian of public morals, he 
now insisted that the fellow who had got 
the whole school into a scrape must be 
made to run the gauntlet, an inflic¬ 
tion more formidable than any he might 
expect at the master’s hands. This sug¬ 
gestion was approved by the majority. To 
some boys, indeed, it was a rarely welcome 

treat to be able to do a stroke of bullying, 
and set it down to the score of duty and 
principle. Altogether it was a bad look¬ 
out for poor May. 

Poor May, indeed ! I ought to add that 
wo used to put our letters every week on 
the hall table, to be taken to the post. As 
I was turning over the pile when I brought 
mine, I saw a letter directed in May’s 
writing, with two or three blistered spots 
on it, which let me easily guess how they 
came there. I thought how miserable I 
should have felt if I had been in such a 
scrape, especially if my father and mother 
lived in India, as his did ; not that it would 
have made things much bettor for him 
had they lived in Islington, but Lis c&sq 
seemed all the harder for this, and I 'vyaa 
really sorry for him, even if he had lost u» 
a half-holiday. 

('To be continued.) 



Back’s Sh!p in the Frozen Strait 


A VETERAN ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

By Lieut. Low, late i.n., f e.g.s. 

T he late Admiral Sir George Back, who died 
during the past year, may well be described 
Jts one of the most eminent Arctic officers of the 
century. He only held a rank second to such 
men as Parry and Franklin, while he was gifted 
with a bodily endurance such as appears almost 
incredible. We will note two or three instances 
in his career, largely derived from an admirable 
little work, “The Realm of the Ice King,” in 
which the late Admiral displayed the resource 
of a British seaman reared in the hardest and 
piost noble of naval schools, Arctic adventure. 


In May, 1819, Mr. Back, then a midshipman 
in the Royal Navy, accompanied Sir John 
Franklin in a vessel sailing from the Thames 
for Fort York, one of the stations of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, for the exploration of the 
northern coast of America. Contrary winds 
rendered the voyage to Davis Strait a slow one, 
and the further progress of the vessel was greatly 
impeded by thick fogs and floating ice, so that 
it was not until the 15tli August that she en¬ 
tered Hudson Strait ; during the last eight days 
she thrice struck upon rocks off that rugged and 
precipitous coast, owing to the fog, and on the 
third occasion sprang a leak. Cape Digges was 
passed on the 19th, and then they crossed Hud¬ 


son’s Bay with a fair wind, and reached Fort 
York on the 30th. 

Sir John Franklin started on his overland 
expedition on the 9th September, accompanied 
by a surgeon (the famous Sir John Richardson), 
two midshipmen (Messrs. Back and Hood), and 
a sailor named Hepburn. They first journeyed 
south-westward to Fort Cumberland, thence 
north-westward to Fort Chipewyan, where they 
were joined by sixteen Canadian trappers and in¬ 
terpreters, and then started, in July, 1820, for 
Fort Enterprise, on the shores of Winter Lake, 
more than five hundred miles distant. On 
arriving here they walked eighty miles to ex¬ 
amine the upper waters of the Copper-mine 
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River, and then returned to winter at Fort 
Enterprise, while Mr. Back proceeded on foot 
to Fort Chipewyan to expedite the transport 
of stores for the next year's operations. This 
journey occupied five months, during which 
this young officer walked eleven hundred miles 
in snow-shoes, in the depth of winter, with 
the thermometer seldom above freezing-point, 
and at one time fifty-seven degrees below it. 
Such a feat of endurance is really astonishing 
in a youth brought up in the comforts of an 
English home. 

On the 14th June, 1821, the exploring party 
left Fort Enterprise, dragging their canoes and 
baggage to the banks of the Copper-mine River, 
which was reached on the 30th. Embarking on 
the rapid current, they reached the sea on the 
20th July, and on the following day began to 
sail along the coast to the eastward. The sea 
was almost free from ice, only one small berg 
being visible, but there was a bright “blink" 
northward. Passing a group of rocky and 
barren islands with high cliffs, they disembarked 
in the evening thirty-seven miles from the 
mouth of the river, and pitched their tents 
amidst abundant vegetation. Next morning 
the voyage was resumed, and towards evening 
several masses of ice were met. They encamped 
on a rocky point, beyond which the coast was 
sterile, but some deer and many birds were 
seen, and on the 23rd a deer w T as shot, and 
furnished a welcome supply of fresh meat. 
The headland named Cape Barrow was passed 
on the 25th, and there they were placed 
in some jeopardy by loose ice, which on the 
following day became so close as to obstruct 
their progress. They were now in a bay, sur¬ 
rounded by steep craggy hills of granite, bare of 
vegetation, and rising about 1,500 feet above 
the sea. They were enabled to resume the 
voyage on the 29 th, and on the following day 
rounded the headland called Point Kater, and 
entered a sound, which, from the ice that en¬ 
cumbered its shores, they named Arctic 
Sound. 

On the 31st a river was discovered, and named 
after Hood. Two of the party explored, for a 
distance of twelve miles, its banks, which were 
fringed with dwarf birches and willows, and 
killed two deer and a small brown bear. Coasting 
the eastern shore of the sound, and rounding a 
headland, which they named Point Wollaston, 
they discovered on the 5 th August an inlet, 
into which flowed a river, which was named 
Back River. Here they killed another bear and 
a musk-ox, and on the following day saw several 
seals. A third bear was shot on the 9th, and 
two more on the 10th. Calling the bay Bath- 
liurst Inlet, the party rounded a headland, 
fringed with islands, which they named Point 
Everitt, and continued to sail eastward, along 
a low and dreary coast. On the 15tli they 
doubled a promontory named Point Beechey, 
and, meeting a heavy sea, passed a cluster of 
islands, which they called Hurd Isles, and 
reached the northern entrance of a bay which 
they named after Lord Melville. On the fol¬ 
lowing day an island was discovered, and 
named Cockburn Island, after Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn. Crossing the mouths of two 
inlets, which they called respectively Walker 
Bay and Riley Bay, they rounded a point called 
Cape Flinders, and saw the land trending 
N.N.E. 

By this time the canoes had suffered so much 
from contact with rocks and ice as to be scarcely 
serviceable, and the stock of provisions w*as 
barely sufficient for three days’ consumption. 
Sir John Franklin accordingly resolved to re¬ 
turn, but the natural desire of explorers to see 
the end of a channel, or a line of coast, impelled 
Franklin, Richardson, and Back to walk ten 
miles along the coast. From the point at which 
they turned back, and which they named Point 
Turnagain, the most distant land visible seemed 
to be two islands. 

The season was now so far advanced that an 
attempt to return to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River might have been attended with 
disastrous results. It was resolved, therefore, 
to taxe the shortest course to Hood River, which 
they ascended to the first rapid by the 26th of 


August. Two small portable canoes were then 
constructed from the materials of the larger 
ones, and they started on the 1st September ior 
Fort Enterprise, distant a hundred and fifty 
miles. Then commenced a series of fatigues 
and privations, almost without a parallel, even 
in the annals of Arctic research, which are so 
full of heroic deeds, from the time of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby to the days of Sir George Hares. 

The party subsisted almost entirely by fishing, 
and were sometimes several days without other 
food than a species of lichen, which the trappers 
call “ rock tripe," while the cold became every 
day more intense, and their strength less. “On 
the 19th," says Franklin, “previous to setting 
out, the whole party ate the remains of their old 
shoes, and whatever scraps of leather they had, 
to strengthen their stomachs for the fatigues of 
the day’s journey. These would have satisfied 
us in ordinary times, but we were now almost 
exhausted by slender fare and travel, and our 
appetites had become ravenous. We looked, 
however, with humble confidence to the great 
Author and Giver of all good for a continu¬ 
ance of the support which had hitherto been 
always supplied to us at our greatest need.” 
This confidence was soon justified, for a day or 
two afterwards five deer were killed, and this 
much needed supply enabled them to rest for a 
couple of days to recruit their exhausted ener¬ 
gies. 

The right bank of the Copper-mine River was 
reached on the 26th, but as one of the canoes 
had been broken by a fall, and the other aban¬ 
doned, they had to construct a frail raft of wil¬ 
low branches, which, owing to their weak condi¬ 
tion, detained them until the 4th October. 
They were now reduced to almost the last stage 
of debility, and Back, whose powers of endurance 
had proved greatest, went on alone to Fort En¬ 
terprise for supplies. On the 7th only Franklin 
and eight of the Canadians were able to proceed 
any farther, and four of these broke down soon 
afterwards, and strove to drag themselves back 
to the halting-place of their companions, but 
perished by the way, except an Indian named 
Michel. This man, whose reason was impaired 
by his sufferings, was suspected of having mur¬ 
dered his companions ; and as he was known to 
have killed Mr. Hood after his return to the 
camp, Dr. Richardson assumed the responsi¬ 
bility, which he considered justifiable under 
the circumstances, of shooting him with his 
pistol. 

Sir John Franklin reached Fort Enterprise 
on the 11th October, but, to his grievous dis¬ 
appointment, found it untenanted, and desti¬ 
tute of the smallest stores of food. Mr. Back 
had left a note, stating that he had gone in 
search of the trappers, and if he could not find 
them, should go on to. Fort Providence. Eighteen 
weary days had passed, during which Franklin 
and his companions contrived to support life by 
stewing the skins and bones which they found, 
with “rock tripe," when Dr. Richardson’s party 
arrived in a most emaciated condition. Two of 
the famished wretches died a day or two after¬ 
wards. No relief reached them until the 7th 
November, when three Indians, sent by Mr. 
Back, arrived with supplies of provisions and 
wood. A week later, Sir J. Franklin and his. 
surviving companions were sufficiently restored 
to set out for Fort Chipewyan, where they re¬ 
mained until the following June. In July, 
1822, they reached Fort York, whence they had 
started three years before, and thus completed 
a journey of between five and six thousand 
miles, during which their courage and fortitude 
had been exposed to extraordinary trials. 

Less than ten years afterwards Captain 
Back made a scarcely less remarkable journey 
to the Polar regions, which he describes at length 
in his “ Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Arctic Sea.” Early in the year 1832 the 
protracted absence of Captain (afterwards Sir) 
John Ross, who had sailed three years before to 
explore the Polar seas, and had not since been 
heard of, induced Captain Back, then in Italy, 
to offer his services to the British Government, 
to proceed in search of his brother officer. On 
the 30th August, 1832, he received a letter from 
Lord Goderich, informing him that the Govern¬ 


ment would contribute £2,000 towards the ex* 
penses of such a search expedition, Captain 
Ross’s friends having agreed to supply the 
balance of £3,000. 

On the 7th July, 1833, Captain Back loft 
Liverpool in the Hibernia, accompanied by Dr. 
Ring and three men who had been out with 
Franklin in 1826. After a passage of thirty-five 
days to New York, he arrived at Montreal, 
where he was joined ty some Canadian trappers, 
and four volunteers from the Royal Artillery ; 
and with this party he ascended the Ottawa, 
and travelled across the Hudson’s Bay territory to 
Norway House, on the northern shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, and thence to Fort Resolution, 
whore he arrived on the 8th August. 

As the search for Ross could not be under¬ 
taken until the following summer, and winter 
quarters had to be prepared for his party on the 
shores of Great Slave Lake, Back spent the avail¬ 
able time in a journey to Lake Aylmer, about 
200 miles to the north-east, and near the head¬ 
waters of a river which had been heard of from 
the Indians as the Thlew-ee-choh, or Great Fish 
River. Down this river he hoped to pass in the 
following summer to the sea; and, having 
reached Lake Aylmer and explored the country 
northward, he went into winter quarters at Fort 
Reliance. 

In April, 1804, the news of Ross’s deliverance 
reached the fort, and Back says: “In the ful¬ 
ness of our hearts we assembled together, and 
humbly offered thanks to that merciful Provi¬ 
dence who, in the beautiful language of Scrip¬ 
ture, hath said, * Mine own will I bring again, 
as I did some time, from the deeps of the 
sea!’” 

But he had no intention of abandoning his 
enterprise, and, on 7th June, started northward, 
and on the 8th July began to descend the un¬ 
known river, Thlew-ee-choh. Numerous falls 
and rapids rendered the navigation difficult and 
dangerous, and the voyagers had often to leave 
their boats and dra<j them along the banks, to 
avoid cataracts and whirlpools. The Arctic 
circle was crossed on the 28th, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day, while driving with a strong current 
between sand-banks, they discerned in the ex¬ 
treme distance a lofty headland, which was 
named after the Princess Victoria. “This, 
then,” says Back, “maybe considered as the 
mouth of the Thlew-ee-choh, which, after a 
violent and tortuous course of 530 geographical 
miles, running through an iron-ribbed country 
without a single tree on the whole line of its 
banks, expanding into fine large lakes with 
clear horizons, most embarrassing to the navi¬ 
gator, and broken into falls and rapids to the 
number of no less than eighty-three in the 
whole, pours its waters into the Polar Sea in 
latitude 67° 11' N., and 94° 30' W.,” that is to 
say, about thirty-seven miles more south than 
the mouth of the Copper-mine River. 

Ice now began to impede the progress of the 
voyagers, and, with baa weather, prevented tho 
exploration of tho coast to Point Turnagain, as 
had been marked out for Back in his instruc¬ 
tions. Thick fog and a steady drizzling rain 
damped their spirits as well as their bodies, and 
rendered their situation most uncomfortable, 
while they had no fuel, for there was an absence 
of drift-wood, and only mosses and a species of 
fern grew on tho dreary banks, and these were 
so saturated with moisture as to be useless. 
Back and two others started to the eastward, 
and toiled through swamps, despite rain and fog, 
for fifteen miles, turning back at a low tongue 
of land, named Point Ogle (after Admiral Sir 
C. Ogle). This was felt to be all that could be 
accomplished under such adverse circumstances, 
and the party began to retrace their way. They 
reached Fort Reliance on the 27th September, 
“truly grateful,” says Back, “for the mani¬ 
fold mercies we had experienced in the course 
of our long and perilous journey, ” and remained 
there until the following spring, when Back set 
out for England. 

On the 17th August ho embarked from New 
York, and arrived at Liverpool on the Sth Sep¬ 
tember, 1835, after an absence of two years and 
seven months. 

Three years later, at the request of the Geo- 
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graphical Society, the Admiralty fitted out the 
Terror, and appointed Captain Back to the 
command, with instructions to sail to Wager 
River or Repulse Bay, where, leaving the ship, 
he was to proceed with a large party across the 
intervening land to the eastern shore of Regent 
Inlet, and there divide his force, sending one 
division northward to “Hecla and Fury” Strait, 
while the other pursued the coast line to the 
mouth of Back River, and thence to Point 
Turn again. It was thought that this explora¬ 
tion might bo completed in one season, and 
Back was enjoined to make every effort to re¬ 
turn to England in the autumn of the same year. 

The Terror sailed from Chatham on the 
14 th June, and crossed Davis Strait on the 
28th July. Off Resolution Island, which Back 
first saw on the 7th August, 1819, when he 
sailed with Sir John Franklin, the Terror be¬ 
came involved in a dense fog, which, with the 
masses of ice tossed abemt by the waves, ren¬ 
dered her situation one of considerable danger. 
Again, cn entering Hudson’s Strait, the Slip 
encountered contrary winds and much drift ico, 
upon which, in spite of all their care, she some¬ 
times drove with a concussion that nearly threw 
the seamen down cn the deck. 

Salisbury Island was reached on the 14th 
August, and Captain Back then determined to 
sail through the Frozen Strait to Repulse Bay. 
On the 18th all further progress was arrested 
by the packing of the ice, which experienced 
seamen, who had made whaling voyages to the 
shores of Greenland, declared to be heavier 
than any they had ever seen before. It seemed 
to consist of “numerous fioe3 wedged together, 
and piled up in rugged masses to the height of 
fifteen or sixteen 1‘eot.” However, about mid¬ 
night, the ice began to drift away, and early in 
the morning a path was opened through what 
seemed an impenetrable barrier. The progress 
of the Terror was still slow, as the navigation 
continued to be obstructed. In this situation 
the ship remained several daj^s, when a strong 
wind broke up the ice, and set her free. Cape 
Comfort was seen on the evening of the 13th 
September, but next day the wind blew ad- 
veuely, and drove the ico upon the ship, the 
larger masses crushing the smaller ones into 
fragments, and being forced by the wind one 
upon another. The ship received some severe 
“nips,” and drifted with the ice towards the 
land. “At this time,” says Back, “we ap¬ 
peared to bo not more than four miles from the 
land, which was broken into exposed bays, 
utterly without shelter from the north, and 
blocked up with close-packed ice. Not a pool 
of water was visible in any direction; to the 
mercy of Providence alone could we look for 
rescue from our perilous situation. ” 

Further progress was impossible, and equally so 
to return to England that year, but it was hoped 
that they might be able tc reach Repulse Bay, so 
as to commence the overland journey to Regent 
Inlet in the following spring. During the 
remainder of September the Terror drifted back¬ 
wards and forwards with the ice, as impelled by 
the wind or the current, and the attempt to 
reach Repulse Bay was at length abandoned as 
hopeless. All that could be done Was to make 
such provision as was practicable for the safety 
of the ship. The plan of cutting a dock in a 
large lloe of ice, in which she would be tolerably 
safe as long as tko floe held together, was about 
to be executed, when a strong gale again sepa¬ 
rated the whole body of ice into single masses, 
tossing some into heaps, and grinding others 
into small pieces, and driving the whole into the 
Frozen Strait. The ship drifted with the ice, 
which continued in motion till the 20th Novem¬ 
ber ; but being fast frozen into a large floe, upon 
which walls and covered passages of snow had 
been constructed to protect ship and crew from 
the wind, she remained tolerably secure. She 
was not far from the sir jo, wdicre secure bays 
and creeks were appan.^ly within reach ; but 
it would have been a vain labour to have 
attempted to cut a passage to one of them as 
the ice, from its broken and packed character, 
would have filled it up as fast as it was made. 

(To be continued.) 



JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes* 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of '* Ernie Elton,” “TomDunstone’s Troubles,’’ 
t( Archie Blake" etc. 

CHAPTER Y.—JOHN’S responsibilities 
INCREASE. 

T was a baby which 
the sea had brought 
to Dick Harden, 
and the most un¬ 
welcome thing it 
could have brought 
him. Jack whistled 
and danced his 
Pill- / hornpipe in quicker 
time than ever, in 
his delight; John 
looked on with a 
puzzled gravity, 
and Dick Harden scratched his head, 
stamped his foot, and could not conceal 
his annoyance and anger. 

The baby cried, and that made matters 
worse. 

“ I won’t have anything to do with the 
little wretch! ” said Dick Harden; “ them 
that owns it may keep it. What business 
had they to set it adrift like that P ” 

“ To save it from drowning, I suppose,” 
said John, stroking its soft cheek as he 
spoke. “Poor little thing!” he added, 
gently. 

“ It’s just as well we didn't go halves in 
it, though,” observed Jack, cheerfully; 
“what should we have done with it, 
John P Why, it would have ruined us in 
tops-and-bottoms. Besides, a baby’s an 
awkward sort of thing to divide; I don’t 
know how we should have managed 
that!” 

“Hadn’t you better see if there’s any¬ 
thing to show where it came from and whom 
it belongs to?” suggested John, looking 
down with an air of profound medita¬ 
tion on the tiny creature, which, small as it 
was, made a great noise, and made still 
more when Dick Harden displaced it for 
the purpose of instituting a search. 

It had been placed on an air-cushion, 
and wrapped up in a large, soft shawl. 
Its clothes seemed good as far as Dick and 
the boys could judge of such matters, and 
some of them were marked “ L. M.” But 
that was not much to learn ; and there was 
no bag of money, as Dick had hoped 
might be the case, to be found in the 
basket—nothing but the infant and its 
wrappings; and therefore, looking grimly 
down on it, and putting his hands in his 
pockets, as if to show that he disclaimed 
having anything to do with the child, he 
said, “ He’s got to go to the union.” 

“Well, then, you’ll have to take it 
there,” said Jack; “it can’t go of itself. 
But before you get half way there, Dick, 
you’ll have changed your mind and settled 
that you’ll bring it up to bo a comfort to 
your old age. Won’t it cheer you up at 
the mill, and keep you and the master all 
alive—especially if it goes on squalling 
like this! ” 

“ At any rate,” observed John, with his 
usual gravity, “ it ought to be taken where 
it will be properly attended to, and you 
should lose no time in doing so, Hai 
den.” 

“ Don’t see that I’ve any call to make 
a meddle with it,” said Dick; “letit bide 
where it is unless its right owner comes in 
the way.” 


“ I’ll go to Squire Stone, the justice, and 
tell him, if you leave it here,” said Jack, 
“ and he’ll be down upon you as sharp as 
a needle. Squire Stone isn’t too fond of 
you as it is, you know. What did you 
bring the poor little thing to land for if 
you didn’t mean to do your duty by it when 
you’d got it ? Come along, John; I can’t 
stand the screechin’. Let’s go to the squire 
at once.” 

“ The sooner he does know of it the 
better,” answered John, moving forward 
promptly. 

“ Come along, you little varmint! ” cried 
Dick, furiously, catching the child up with 
one hand and holding the basket over his 
shoulder with the other. 

The very name of Squire Stone had, as 
Jack had expected it would have, a won¬ 
derful effect upon him. “Squire Stone 
never lost a chance of being down upon 
him,” Dick had often said; and as, m~bis 
time, Mr. Harden had done two or three 
things quite sufficient to justify any magis¬ 
trate who knew his duty in being down 
upon him, why perhaps there was some 
truth in the statement. 

Dick moved heavily forward, keeping 
up a low continuous grumble, which 
sounded more like the growl of an ill-fed 
dog than anything else. J ohn walked by 
his side, trying to soothe the baby by 
giving it an encouraging pat or an admo¬ 
nishing word or two; but perhaps the 
baby did not like its nurse, or was hungry. 
At any rate, it kept on crying with a force 
which showed that its lungs, at any rate, 
were not injured by its sea voyage in a 
basket. 

Jack ran on, nearly half wild with delight 
at Dick’3 predicament. He reached NTo 
Man’s Land two or three minutes before 
the others, and those minutes he spent in 
informing everybody that Dick Harden 
had picked up a baby, and was bringing it 
ashore, and was handling and dandling it 
in such a style that every one would be 
astonished to see what a capital nurse ho 
made. 

Out they all turned—hoys, girls, men, 
and women—to see Dick Harden coming 
with his baby. 

“ Will he bring it up as his own F ” asked 
one. 

“ How will he know how to rear it F ” 
said another. 

“ H8 5 ll poison it with sour milk,” said a 
third. 

“ He’ll have to get a nurse for it,” said 
a fourth. 

And everybody was of opinion that Dick 
would he mightily puzzled what to do 
with ababy, whenhe hated their “skirling” 
so much ; but nobody ever thought of his 
Bonding it to the union. 

There was a general shout when Dick 
came forward—a shout that drowned even 
the baby’s crying. He stepped more 
heavily than usual, for his boots were 
soaked with salt water, and he looked 
Grosser and grimmer than even he had ever 
done before. He carried the baby, too, 
awkwardly, its head being rather lower 
than its feet; and when the men asked him 
if he didn’t feel quite like a family man, 
and the mothers came pressing forward to 
have a look at the “ dear lamb,” and the 
children tried to pull it towards them by 
its frock, that they might have a look at 
Dick Harden’s baby, he raved fiercely at 
them all, asked what they meant by 
making such a coil, and told them he was 
going to take the brat at once to tha 
workhouse. 

There was a cry of reprobation at this. 
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Jenny Flint joined most loudly in it. She 
was an elderly woman, clean, sharp-fea¬ 
tured, and plain-spoken. There was always 
war between her and Enoch Green; she 
would not forgive him his presumption, as 


The little creature, however, was quiet 
in her arms, roughly as it had been placed 
in them. Jenny held it tenderly, and her 
face softened as she looked down upon it. 
“ I’d keep it, and glad enough,” she said, 


from all the matrons present. As to the 
men, they smiled and looked at one another 
as if a little puzzled as to what Enoch and 
John would do with a baby. Mrs. Flint 
was resolved to lose no time in giving them 



What will he do with it? 


she considered it, in doing without femi¬ 
nine help in his household. But this was 
nothing to the war between her and Dick 
Harden, who she always said was a good- 
for-nothing, robbing his master with one 
hand, and his master’s customers with the 
other. 

“ Send the poor child to the workhouse 
to be bronght up upon skilly ! ” she cried. 
“ It’s just like you, Dick Harden, to be 
thinking of it. As if you didn’t make 
enough, somehow or another , to bring up the 
dear lamb like a Christian, or pay some de¬ 
cent body to do it for you, if you don’t know 
the way yourself. It’s a regular piece of 
good fortune, and yon ought to take it as 
such—a way to make up for some of your 
evil doin’s by actin’ like a father to the poor 
little unfortunate. And did anybody ever 
see a man in his senses hold a baby like 
that ?—head down’ards, feet in the air ! 
That’s not the way to handle a child, as 
anybody but you would have the wit to 
know.” 

“Take the brat yourself!” cried Dick, 
savagely, and thrust it into Jenny’s arms 
just as she was trying to place it more com¬ 
fortably in his. Then he flung the basket 
on the ground, and hurried off amidst a 
universal uproar, in which taunts and sneers 
at his behaviour mingled with shouts of 
laughter at Jenny’s discomfiture at being 
left with the baby. 


looking round at her neighbours; ‘ ‘ but ho w 
am I to do it P It’s hard enough work to 
fend for myself, and the child ’ll be costing 
more the bigger it gets. Some of you 
folks that ha’ got husbands are a deal 
better able to take it than I am that have 
got to earn every bit and sup with my own 
hands that I put in my mouth.” 

“ Ah ! but we that ha’ got husbands ha’ 
gotten childer enough of our own,” was 
the general answer. 

“I wouldn’t mind lookin’ to it a bit in 
the way of washin’ an’ dressin’,” said 
Jenny, surveying it with a puzzled air, 
“ but I don’t see my way to bringing it up 
altogether; and, poor lamb, it ’ll never live 
upon workhouse skilly. What is to become 
of it I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ I’ll take it,” cried John; “I reckon if 
there’s enough for Enoch and me there’ll be 
enough for this little one. I’ll take it,” ho 
repeated, looking with quite a fatherly air 
upon the child. “ Enoch and I will adopt 
it and bring it up like one of our own.” 

“ Blessings on ye for saying it, young Mr. 
Morton,” said Jenny ; “ and don’t let that 
sour old fellow make you change your 
mind about it. Just you be master in your 
own house, Mr. John, and don’t let him 
persuade you different, an’ it’ll be made up 
to you a dozen times over for all your 
goodness to this poor lamb.” 

There was a murmur of assent to this 


up their charge. “ Come along,” she said, 
“let’s show Mr. Green the blessing that’s 
come to him, and I expect he’ll be glad 
enough to have a little of my help in it.” 

“You ain’t in earnest, John!” cried 
Jack, opening his eyes to their widest; 
“ you don’t really mean to say you’re going 
to bother yourself with this baby ! Why, 
whatever will the old fellow do with it ? ” 

“,Of course I’m in earnest,” replied John, 
looking mildly surprised that anybody 
should have thought he could ever do any¬ 
thing else; “ aud as to Enoch, why he’ll 
manage the baby just as well as he manages 
everything else.” 

“ Let’s take the poor dear to him,” said 
Mrs. Flint; “ it’s high time it was seen to. 
I wonder, I do, what Mr. Green will say to 
it—little treasure ! ” 

“ May I be there to see ! ” cried Jack, as 
he followed John and Mrs. Flint into the 
cottage, where Enoch Green left off his 
stocking-mending, and looked up to in¬ 
quire the cause of this unexpected invasion 
of his quiet. 

(To le continued.) 


If there be one thing on earth that is truly 
admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, where they have 
been honestly, truly, and zealously cultivated.—* 
Dr. Arnold . 
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iFROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” '‘True Blue,” etc. 


CHAPTER III.—BILL DOES GOOD SERVICE. 

T he Foxhound appeared indeed to be in a perilous 
position. The water washed higher and higher 
over the deck. “We are going down ! we are going 
down ! ” again cried Tom, wringing his hands. 

“Not if we can help it,” said Jack. “We must 
get the ports closed, and stop the water from coming 
in.” 

“It’s no use crying out till we are hurt. We 


Down came the Frenchman’s Flat,- 


can die but once,” said Bill. “ Cheer 
up, Tom; if we do go to the bottom, it’s 
where many have gone before,” though 
Bill did not really think that the ship was 
sinking. Perhaps, had he done so, he 
would not have been so cool as he now 
appeared. 

“That’s a very poor consolation,” an¬ 
swered Tom to his last remark. “Oh, 
dear! oh, dear ! I wish that I had stayed 
on shore.” 

Though there was some confusion among 
the landsmen, a few of whom began to 
look very white, if they did not actually 
wring their hands and cry out, the crews 
of the guns remained at their stations, and 
hauled away lustily at the tackles to run 
them in. The captain, though on the 
quarter-deck, was fully aware of the 
danger. There was no time to shorten 
sail. 

“ Port the helm ! ” he shouted; “ hard 
a-port, square away the yards,” and in a 
few seconds the ship, put before the wind, 


rose to an even keel, the water, in a wave, 
rushing across the deck, some escaping 
through the opposite ports, though a con¬ 
siderable portion made its way below. 

The starboard ports were now speedily 
closed, when once more the ship hauled up 
in chase. 

The Foxhound, sailing well, soon got 
up again with the Menager, and once more 
opened her fire, receiving that of the 
enemy in return. 

The port of Ferrol could now be distin¬ 
guished about six miles off, and it was 
thought probable that some Spanish men- 
of-war lying there might come out to the 
assistance of their friends. It was impor¬ 
tant to make the chase a prize before that 
should happen. 

For some minutes Captain Waring re¬ 
served his fire, having set all the sail the 
Foxhound could carry. 

“Don’t fire a shot till I tell you,” he 
shouted to his men. 

The crews of the starboard guns stood 


ready for the order to discharge the whole 
broadside into the enemy. Captain Waring 
was on the point of issuing it, the word 
“ Fire ” was on his lips, when down came 
the Frenchman’s flag, and instead of the 
thunder of their guns, the British seamen 
uttered three joyful cheers. 

The Foxhound was hove to to windward 
of the prize, while three of the boats were 
lowered and pulled towards her. The 
third-lieutenant of the Foxhound was sent 
in command, and the Menager’s boats 
being also lowered, her officers and crew 
were transferred as fast as possible on 
board their captor. 

As the Menager was a large ship she 
required a good many people to man her, 
thus leaving the Foxhound with a greatly 
diminished crew. 

It took upwards of an hour before the 
prisoners with their bags and other per¬ 
sonal property were removed to the Fox¬ 
hound. Captain Waring and Lieutenant 
Saltwell turned their eyes pretty often 
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towards the harbour. No ships were seen 
coming out of it. The English frigate and 
her two prizes consequently steered in the 
direction the other vessels had gone, the 
captain hoping to pick up one or more of 
them during the following morning. Her 
diminished crew had enough to do in at¬ 
tending to their proper duties, and in look¬ 
ing after the prisoners. 

The commanders of the two ships were 
received by the captain in his cabin, while 
the gun-room officers invited those of 
similar rank to mess with them, the men 
taking care of the French and American 
crews. The British seamen treated them 
rather as guests than prisoners, being ready 
to attend to their wants and to do them 
any service in their power. Their manner 
towards the Frenchmen showed the com¬ 
passion they felt, mixed perhaps with a 
certain amount of contempt. They seemed 
to consider them indeed somewhat like big 
babes, and several might have been seen 
feeding the wounded and nursing them 
with tender care. 

During the night neither the watch 
below nor any of the officers turned in, the 
greater number remaining on deck in the 
hopes that they might catch sight of one 
of the ships which had hitherto escaped 
them.* 

The American commander, Captain 
Gregory, sat in the cabin looking some¬ 
what sulky, presenting a great contrast to 
the behaviour of the Frenchman, Monsieur 
St. Julien, who, being able to speak a little 
English, allowed his tongue to wag with¬ 
out cessation, laughing and joking, and 
trying to raise a smile on the countenance 
of his brother captive, the American 
skipper. 

“Why! my friend, it is de fortune of 
war. Why you so sad ? ” exclaimed the 
volatile Frenchman. “Another day we 
take two English ship, and then make all 
right. Have you never been in England ? 
Fine country, but not equal to ‘ la belle 
France;’ too much fog and rain dere.” 

“ I don’t care for the rain, or the fog, 
Monsieur; but I don’t fancy losing my 
ship, when we five ought to have taken the 
Englishman,” replied the American. 

“Ah! it was bad fortune, to be sure,” 
observed Monsieur St. Julien. “ Better 
luck next time, as you say; but what we 
cannot cure, dat we must endure; is not 
dat your proverb P Cheer up ! cheer up ! 
my friend.” 

Nothing, however, the light-hearted 
Frenchman could say had the effect of 
raising the American’s spirits. 

A handsome supper was placed on the 
table, to which Monsieur St. Julien did 
ample justice, but Captain Gregory touched 
scarcely anything. At an early hour he 
excused himself, aDd retired to a berth 
which Captain Waring had courteously 
appropriated to his use. 

During the night the wind shifted more 
to the westward, and then round to the 
south-west, blowing pretty strong. When 
morning broke, the look-outs discovered 
two sail to the south-east, which it was 
evident were some of the squadron that 
had escaped on the previous evening. They 
were, however, standing in towards the 
land. 

Captain Waring, after consultation with 
his first-lieutenant and master, determined 
to let them escape. He had already 
three hundred and forty prisoners on 
board, while his own crew amoimted to 


* This action and the subsequent events are de¬ 
scribed exactly as they occurred. 
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only one hundred and ninety. Should he 
take another prize, he would have still 
further to diminish the number of the 
ship’s company, while that of the prisoners 
would be greatly increased. The French 
and American captains had come on deck, 
and were standing apart, watching the 
distant vessels. 

“ I hope these Englishmen will take 
one of those fellows,” observed Captain 
Gregory to Monsieur St. Julien. 

“Why so, my friend?” asked the 
latter. 

“ They deserve it, in the first place, and 
then it would be a question who gets com¬ 
mand of this ship. We are pretty strong 
already, and if your people would prove 
staunch, we might turn the tables on our 
captors,” said the American. 

“ Ma foi! ” exclaimed Captain St. Julien, 
starting back. “ You forget dat we did 
pledge our honour to behave peaceably, 
and not to interfere with the discipline of 
the ship. French officers are not accus¬ 
tomed to break their parole. You insult 
me by making the proposal, and I hope 
dat you are not in earnest.” 

“ Oh, no, my friend; I was only joking,” 
answered the American skipper, perceiving 
that he had gone too far. 

The Frenchman looked at him sternly. 
“ J will be no party to such a proceeding,” 
he observed. 

“ Oh, of course not, of course not, my 
friend,” said Captain Gregory, walking 
aside. 

It being finally decided to allow the 
other French vessels to escape, -the Fox¬ 
hound’s yards were squared away, and a 
course shaped for Plymouth, with the two 
prizes in company. 

Soon after noon the wind fell, and the 
ships made but little progress. The British 
crew had but a short time to sleep or rest, 
it being necessary to keep a number of men 
under arms to watch the prisoners. 

The Frenchmen were placed on the 
lower deck, where they sat down by them¬ 
selves; but the Americans mixed more 
freely with the English. As evening 
approached, however, they also drew off 
and congregated together. Two or three 
of their officers came among them. 

Just before dusk Captain Gregory made 
his appearance, and was seen talking in 
low whispers to several of the men. 

Among those who observed him was 
Bill Bayner. Bill’s wits were always sharp, 
and they had been still more sharpened 
since he came to sea by the new life he was 
leading. He had his eyes always about 
him to take in what he saw, and his ears 
open whenever there was anything worth 
hearing. It had struck him as a strange 
thing that so many prisoners should submit 
quietly to be kept in subjection by a mere 
handful of Englishmen. On seeing the 
American skipper talking to his men, he 
crept in unobserved among them. His 
ears being wide open, he overheard several 
words which dropped from their lips. 

“ Oh, oh ! ” he.thought. “Is that the 
trick you’re after ? You intend to take our 
ship, do you ? You’ll not succeed if I have 
the power to prevent you.” 

But how young BiH was to do that was 
the question. He had never even spoken to 
the boatswain or the boatswain’s mate. It 
seemed scarcely possible for him to venture 
to tell the first-lieutenant or the captain; 
still, if the prisoners’ plot was to be de¬ 
feated, he must inform them of what he 
had heard, and that without delay. 

His first difficulty was how to get away 
from among the prisoners. Should they 


suspect him they would probably knock 
him on the head or strangle him, and trust 
to the chance of shoving him through one 
of the ports unobserved. This was possible 
in the crowded state of the ship, desperate 
as the act might seem. 

Bill therefore had to wait till he could 
make his way on deck without being re¬ 
marked. Pretending to drop asleep, he 
lay perfectly quiet for some time, then sit¬ 
ting up and rubbing his eyes he staggered 
away forward, as if still drowsy, to make 
it be supposed that he was about to turn 
into his hammock. Finding that he was 
unobserved, he crept up by the fore-hatch¬ 
way, where he found Dick, who was in the 
watch on deck. 

At first he thought of consulting Dick, 
in whom he knew he could trust; but 
second thoughts, which are generally the 
best, made him resolve not to say anything 
to him, but to go at once to either the 
first-lieutenant or the captain. 

“If I go to Mir. Saltwell, perhaps he 
will think I was dreaming, and tell me 
to ‘ turn into my hammock and finish my 
dreams,’ ” he thought to himself. “ No ! 
I’ll go to the captain at once; perhaps the 
sentry will let me pass, or if not, I’ll get 
him to ask the captain to see me. He 
cannot eat me, that’s one comfort; if he 
thinks that I am bringing him a eock-and- 
a-bull story, he won’t punish me; and I 
shall at all events have done my duty.” 

Bill thought this, and a good deal 
besides, as he made his way aft till he 
arrived at the door of the captain’s cabin, 
where the sentry was posted. 

“ Where are you going, boy ?” asked the 
sentry, as Bill in his eagerness was trying 
to pass him. 

“ I want to see the captain,” said Bill. 

“ But does the captain want to see you ?” 
asked the sentry. 

“He has not sent for me; but he will 
when he hears what I have got to tell him,” 
replied Bill. 

“You must speak to one of the lieu¬ 
tenants, or get the midshipman of the 
watch to take in your message, if he will 
do it,” said the sentry. 

“But they may laugh at me, and not 
believe what I have got to say,” urged 
Bill. “ Do let me pass, the captain won’t 
blame you, I am sure of that.” 

The sentry declared that it was his duty 
not to allow any one to pass. 

While Bill was still pleading with him, 
the door of the inner cabin was opened, 
and the captain himself came out, prepared 
to go on deck. 

“ What do you want, boy?” he asked, 
seeing Bill. 

“ Please, sir, I have got something to 
tell you which you ought to know,” said 
Bill, pulling off his hat. 

“Let me hear it, then,” said the captain. 

“ Please, sir, it will take some time. 
You may have some questions to ask,” 
answered Bill. 

On this the captain stepped back a few 
paces, out of earshot of the sentry. 

“What is it, boy?” he asked; “you 
seem to have some matter of importance to 
communicate.” 

Bill then told him how he came to be 
among the prisoners, and had heard the 
American captain and his men talking 
together, and proposing to get the French¬ 
men to rise with them to overpower the 
British crew. 

Captain Waring’s countenance showed 
that he felt very much disposed to disbe¬ 
lieve what Bill had told him, or rather to 
fancy that Bill was mistaken. 
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“ Stay there,” he said, and he went to 
the door of the cabin which he had allowed 
the American skipper to occupy. 

The berth was empty! 

He came back and cross-questioned Bill 
further. Be-entering the inner cabin, he 
found the French captain seated at the 
table. 

“Monsieur St. Julien,” he said, “^re 
you cognisant of the intention of the 
American captain to try and overpower my 
crew ? ” 

“ The proposal was made to me, I con¬ 
fess, but I refused to accede to it with in¬ 
dignation; and I did not suppose that 
Captain Gregory would make the attempt, 
or I should have informed you at once,” 
answered St. Julien. 

“He does intend to make it, though,” 
said Captain Waring, “ and I depend on 
you and your officers to prevent your men 
from joining him.” 

“ I fear that we shall have lost our in¬ 
fluence over our men, but we will stand 
by you should there be any outbreak,” 
said the French captain. 

“ I will trust you,” observed Captain 
Waring. “Go and speak to your officers 
while I take the steps necessary for our 
preservation.” 

Captain Waring on this left the cabin, 
and going on deck, spoke to the first-lieu¬ 
tenant and the midshipmen of the watch, 
who very speedily communicated the orders 
they had received to the other officers. 

The lieutenant of marines quickly turned 
out his men, while the boatswain roused 
up the most trustworthy of the seamen. 

So quietly and silently was all done 
that a strong body of officers and men 
well armed were collected on the quar¬ 
ter-deck before any of the prisoners 
were aware of what was going forward. 
They were awaiting the captain’s orders, 
when a loud report was heard. A thick 
volume of smoke ascended from below, 
and the next instant, with loud cries and 
shouts, a number of the prisoners were 
seen springing up the hatchway ladders. 

{To be continued .) 



FROGS AT SCHOOL, 

(for the youkger readers.) 

1 Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool, 

Twenty little coats of green, 

Twenty vests all white and clean. 

“ We must he in time,” said they ; 

“ First we study, then we play, 

That is how we keep the rule 
When we froggies go to school.” 

Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 

Called the classes in their turn ; 

Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive; 

From his seat upon the log, 

Showed them how to say “ Ker-chog ! ” 

Also how to dodge a blow 

From the stones which bad boys throw. 

Twenty froggies grew up fast, 

Bullfrogs they became at last; 

Not one dunce among the lot, 

Not one lesson they forgot. 

Polished in a high degree, 

As all froggies ought to be; 

Now they sit on other logs, 

Teaching other little frogs. 

Gf.orge Cooper. 


THE TWO BEOTHEBS; 

THE STORY OF A LIE. 

By tiie Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
Author of “Dan* el Quorm,” “Good Will,’* etc. etc. 

way, in the clear air of Palestine, where 
everything stands out so sharply, we step 
into the midst ot an encampment, hi ere about 
us are the many tents, the busy slaves, the far- 
winding flocks and herds ; and nearer, the tall 
camels and the asses. Here comes the chief, the 
prince, in his cloak of brilliant scarlet, the 
loose handkerchief fastened about his head with 
a fillet of rope, and holding a spear in his hand. 

The name of the chief is Isaac, so kind and 
gentle a man that nobody could quarrel with 
him, however much they tried to. There is one 
story told of him that is worth remembering. 
A neighbouring tribe, jealous of his greatness, 
came up and destroyed his well of water, as 
wicked a thing as could be done in that hot 
country ; men and w'omen, flocks and herds, all 
suffering an agony of thirst until another well 
is dug. The chief might well have called out 
his armed men, and have fought these cruel 
enemies. And if he had, I am quite sure that 
he would have fought very bravely and wisely, 
as his father did before him. But there was 
one thing better, and nobler, and wiser than 
fighting, ay, and braver, too. He went and 
dug another well. 

“'Well, ” you think, 4 4 that was a poor cowardly 
thing. And besides, those fellows deserved a 
thrashing, and ought to have had it.” 

Then up came these enemies again, and filled 
that well too. 

“Surely he didn’t stand that ?” you wonder. 

Yes, he went elsewhere and digged another. 
And before you write him down a coward, 
ask your ov T n self this question. Is not that 
just what the Lord Jesus would have done ? And 
be quite sura of this, He was not only the meek 
and lowly Saviour, He was earth’s first knight, 
the bravest Man that ever stepped, and I pray 
God you may come to see and to believe this 
with all your heart. 

Well, when the enemies saw what the chief 
had done, how gentle and forbearing he was, 
they grew utterly ashamed of themselves, and 
came asking for his friendship, and calling him 
precisely what Jesus said long afterwards about 
the peacemakers, the “ blessed of the Lord.” 

So there is a lesson hard to learn, but well 
worth the learning. If you want people never 
to vex and tease you , 'never be vexed and teased. 
There is a friend of mine to whom I should like 
to introduce you. Ho is a big Newfoundland 
dog, w r itli a shifting black coat and a curly tail, 
that ho wags good-humouredly all day long. He 
is big enough and strong enough to snap up half- 
a-dozen snarling curs. Now I think that he has 
not so much as the mark of a single bite upon him. 
There is another that I know—not a friend, 
only an acquaintance—who is always in trouble 
and is covered in scars. When my big friend hears 
a snarl and a growl he only wags his tail and 
trots on, taking no notico of it. But the very 
moment the other sees a dog he stands still, and 
his back bristles, and he begins to snarl and 
growl and show his teeth, and of course there is 
a miserable fight, and another scar. Home 
comes this quarrelsome fellow to his kennel, 
very cross, and trying to console himself by 
licking his wounds, and thinking it really is a 
great shame that he should be annoyed in this 
way by every dog that goes by. It is not his 
fault, of that he is quite sure. 

Let all brave boys remember this wise chief 
who conquered his enemy by refusing to fight. 

But my story is of two brothers, and it is time 
we came to them. For some years this chief and 
his wife had lived without children. Then one 
day there came these twin brothers to gladden 
them. The one, a rough and ruddy lad, was 
called Esau ; tko other was called Jacob. You 
know that in wrestling each tries to trip the 
other with his heel, and that is what the name 
means—Jacob, the supplanter. 

Now of these two lads the Lord had said that 
44 the elder should serve the younger.” I want 


you to notice that very carefully, because my 
story turns upon it. The father and mother 
knew this, and they knew what it meant. 
It was not only that Jacob should be the heir to 
the property, and should inherit that claim to 
Canaan which God had given to Abraham ; it 
was much more than that. Through Jacob 
should flow all the promises that God had given 
to Abraham, and so Jesus Himself should be 
bom from Jacob’s descendants. Jacob would 
hear that from his mother as soon as he could 
understand anything, and I think she would be 
very careful that none of them forgot it. 

Jacob was her favourite. He kept at home 
with his mother in the tent. Esau was his 
father’s favourite. A bold, daring boy he was, 
liking nothing else so well as to be out with the 
herdsmen, galloping over the plain, challenging 
the shepherd lads to sling with him, or shoot 
with the bow. A brave lad, generous, I think, 
and loveable ; first in the hunt when they 
chased the deer, and foremost in the fight with 
the wild tribes around them. 

You ask me which I like best ? Well, I like 
Esau, because I like boys to be bold and strong 
and clever at all outdoor sports, and very much 
more because I like, and everybody likes, 
generous and goodkearted boys. But then I 
like Jacob too, because I like boys that are gen¬ 
tle and land, and most of all because he loved 
bis mother with a tender, thoughtful love. This 
would be the best thing, though, to be an Esau 
in the playground and a Jacob in the home, 
strong and brave and clever, and yet gentle, 
kind, and loving. 

The boys grew up to be young men, and 
Jacob, seeing his brother treated as the heir, 
thinks it is high time to get the birthright in 
his own w T a 3 r . When God has given us His 
word, let us be quite sure that it will never fail 
us. Only mischief will come of our meddling 
and managing, as we shall see again before my 
story is done. So Jacob, the supplanter, waits 
his opportunity to trip up his brother. And 
nothing could be more utterly mean and detest¬ 
able than the way in which he does it. 

Home comes Esau, hungry as a hunter. The 
long chase, the excitement, and toil have 
left him worn out. Flinging down the bow and 
arrows, flinging, himself too, on the deerskin 
mat, he looks about eager for food. There, 
outside, is Jacob, cunningly stirring the dish of 
pottage, and letting the fragrance of it fill the 
place. It was irresistible, the hungry man grew 
hungrier as he smelt it. “Do give me some of 
your pottage, Jacob, or I shall die.” 

Jacob turned and looked upon his brother, 
faint and famished, scarcely knowing what he 
said or did. 4 4 Sell me your birthright, and you 
shall have it all, ” -was the tempting answer. 

“ What is my birthright, or anything else, 
when I am dying of hunger? Take it, and 
whatever else you like, only give me food.” 

I hope no boy who reads this would ever do 
so hateful a thing as Jacob did that day. I 
want you to see what Esau did, too, and to pray 
God that none of us may do that either. It was 
not that he sold his right to land, or privilege, 
or honour, for a basin of broth. Foolish that 
would have been, very foolish. But the Bible 
speaks of it much more strongly than that. The 
birthright, as you have seen, had reference to 
the promised Messiah ; that is what Jacob saw 
and wanted, though in so mean a way. That 
is what Esau thought so lightly of, despised; as 
if he said, “ TVhat is this Messiah and Saviour 
to me ? Give me my broth." And that tempta¬ 
tion comes to all of us some time as it came to 
Esau. On the one side there is some pleasure, 
or somebody’s favour, or something that is to 
help us to “get on,” as it is called ; and on the 
other side there is our relation to the blessed 
Lord Jesus, Then remember Esau, that profane 
person who, for one morsel of meat , sold his 
birthright. We belong to Jesus ; He belongs to 
us ; let nothing tempt us to give Him up. And 
remember Jacob, too, that nobody can do any 
good in God’s world by meanness and unkind¬ 
ness. Trouble only will come of that. We 
dishonour God, and make religion hateful, even 
whilst we are seeking to serve it. 

(!To b$ continued.) 
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MR. CHARLES WATERTON’S RIDE 
ON AN ALLIGATOR. 

R. Waterton, in his Wanderings in South 
America, relates how he captured a huge 
cayman, or American alligator. 

He had been looking over the waters of 
the Esiquebo for the monster. “It was,” 



says he, “ an hour after sunset, the sky was 
cloudless, the moon beautifully bright, not a 
breath of wind in the heavens, the river 
like a large plain of quicksilver ; every now 
and then a huge fi-h would strike and plunge 
in the water, then the owls and the goat¬ 
suckers continue their lamentations, and the 
sound of these is lost in the tiger’s growl; 
then all was still as midnight. 

“ The caymans were now upon the stir, and at 
intervals their noise could be distinguished 
amid that of the jaguar, the owl, the goat¬ 
sucker, and the frogs. It was a singular and an 
awful sound, like a suppressed sigh bursting 
forth all of a sudden, so loud you could hear it 
a mile off ; first one emitted this horrible noise, 
and then another answered him ; and on looking 
at the countenances of the people round me I 
could plainly .see that they expected to have?, 
cayman that night.” 

Our wanderer first baited a sharp hook; 
but this seems to have been treated as a joke, 
both by the cayman and by the Indians, 
who formed the traveller’s council on this 
momentous occasion. A hook was formed of 
hard barbed wood, baited, and fastened to a rope 
thirty yards long. 

It was some time before the creature was 
laid hold of. Mr. Waterton and his confreres 
had gone to their hammocks ; but towards 
the morning the Indians set up a tremendous 
sheut to announce that the cayman was hooked. 

There were eight men engaged in this inte¬ 
resting sport—four South American savages, 
two negroes from Africa, a creole from Trinidad, 
and Mr. Waterton. The difficulty now was how 
to get him out of the water alive, without 
hurting his scales. The idea of dragging him on 
dry land alive was not relished by all the party, 
for there was a general impression that he would 
worry some one. 

It was advised by the Indians to shoot a 
dozen arrows into him while floundering on 
the surface. “This,” says Mr. Waterton, 

‘ * would have ruined all; I had come above 
three hundred miles to catch a cayman uninjured, 
and not to cany back a mutilated specimen.” 
He took the mast of the canoe—about eight 
feet long and as thick as his wrist—wrapped the 
sail round the end of it, and then kneeling on 
one knee, and holding the mast as a soldier 
does a bayonet when on a charge, he forced 
it down the cayman’s throat when he came, as 
is the creature’s wont, open mouth at him. 
“ I saw enough not to fall in love at first sight. 

I told them we would run all risks and have 
him on land immediately ; they pulled, and out 
he came, monstrum horrendum informe ingens , 
t huge, ugly, and formidable monster. 

“ It was an interesting moment. I kept my 


position firmly, with my eye fixed steadfastly on 
him. By this time the cayman was within two 
yards of me ; I saw he was in a state of fear and 
perturbation, and I instantly dropped the mast, 
sprang up and jumped on his back, turning 
half round as I vaulted, so that I gained my 
seat with my face in a right position ; I imme¬ 
diately seized his fore legs, and by main force 
twisted them on his back, thus they served me 
for a bridle. 

“He now seemed to have recovered from his 
surprise, and, probably fancying himself in 
hostile company, he began to plunge furiously, 
and lashed the sand with his long and powerful 
tail. I was out of reach of the strokes of it by 
being near his head. 

“He continued to plunge and strike, and made 
my seat very uncomfortable. It must have been 
a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the people 
roared with triumph. Eventually they dragged 
the monster forty yards on the sand. “ It was 
the first and last time I was ever on a cayman’s 
back.” 


CAW, CAW, CAW. 



“ aw, caw, caw,” said a silly young crow, 
\J Flying uneasily to and fro • 

“ A fine storm last night! breaking tree-tops to 
bits, 

And frightening us all out of our wits ; 
i I was sadly alarmed for my own poor nest 
(Though I flatter myself it’s one of the best). 

I can’t understand why such rough winds blow, 

■ It’s an ill-managed world,” said the silly young 
crow. 

| “ Caw, caw, caw,” said a wise old crow, 
i Rocking steadily to .and fro; 

“ The winds are good, and they blow all right, 
They do much work, and with all their might; 
They clear the air, they sweep the world clean* 
And blow away rubbish not fit to be seen ; 

I’m older than you, and so far as I know, 

It’s a 'M/eZZ-managed world,” said the wise old 
crow. 

“ A WtfZZ-managed world ! What d’you think of 
last year, 

When the crops were so bad there was very great 
fear 

A famine would come ? Pray, why was that so ? 
What ailed all the grain, that it wouldn’t grow ? 
There was scarcely a meal to be had far or near. 
And men and birds perished from hunger, I hear. 
If I were to manage, corn always should grow ; 
IVs a miserable world," said the silly young 
crow. 

“ Caw, caw, caw,” said the wise old crow, 

“ D’you see Farmer Brown in the grove below ? 
He’s fat and well dressed ; the soft blue smoke 
Curls up from his chimneys behind the old -oak. 



There’s the squire in his scarlet riding close by, 
With a smile on his face and a light in his eye ; 
When it’s well with the high it’s well with the 
low, 

They sail in one boat,” said the wise old crow. 

“ Caw, caw, caw,” said the silly young crow, 

“ You may talk as you please, but I know what 
I know ; 

Why do squires hunt foxes, and farmers sh®ot 
crows ? 

There’s no wrong, no oppression, in that, I sup¬ 
pose ! . 

Why should foxes be hunted and young rooks 
be shot ? 

It’s a crying disgrace and on justice a blot ; 

If I were to govern, down tyrants should go ; 
It’s a very wicked world,” said the silly young 
crow. 

“ Caw, caw, caw,” said the wise old crow, 

“ Foxes kill poultry and game, you know ; 
Young rooks are shot (don’t turn up your eyes) 
Because they are said to make excellent pies ; 
Besides, just remember how sadly we thieve— 

If all our young lived, how much grain should 
we leave ? 

The farmer must look to his own, you know, 
There’s fair play in that,” said the wise old 
crow. 

“ Fair play, you call it !” cried the young crow ; 
“ Well, the longer we live the wiser we grow ; 
Fair play to murder and put rooks in pies, 
Because they just eat what kind nature supplies? 
Corn grows for rooks, and the fox is as free 
To the game that he takes as the squire can be ; 
It’s a narrow mind, friend, that makes you talk 
so, 

You should learn ‘liberality,’ ” cried the young 
crow. 

“ But about your nest,” said the wise old crow, 
With a sly look up as he rocked to and fro ; 

“ Is that a hole ?” “ Yes, but how it came 

there 

Is more than I know ; I built with great care. 

It wasn’t the storm, it was there before that, 

I fancy that side is a little too flat; 

I’d change it, but then the other might go ; 

It puzzles mo much,” said the silly young crow. 

“Your young ones will help,” said the wise old 
crow, 

Rocking steadily to and fro. 

“ Two fell from the nest in the storm last night, 
I couldn’t look after them well for my fright ; 
And one will soon die from a peck that he got 
In a fight with the rest—they’re a quarrelsome 
lot. 

How glad I shall be when they’re ready to go, 
There’s no peace in the nest,” said the silly 
young crow. 

I “ Caw ! caw ! caw !” cried the wise old crow, 
i Rocking steadily to and fro ; 

‘ ‘ Take a word of advice ; rule your young, 
mend your nest, 

Before you attempt to look after the rest. 

It’s a way with reformers (you’re not alone) 

To blame other’s work, and neglect their own ; 
To leave undone that whicli comes under their 
hand, 

And meddle with things that they don’t under¬ 
stand. ” 

The young crow flew angrily to and fro— 

“ He’s too wise for advice,” said the sage old 
crow ; 

“Fools will be fools, and will hear no law 
But what suits their liking—Caw! Caw ! Caw I” 
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Success at last. 


HOW I SWAM THE CHANNEL. 

By Captain Webb. 

W hen I did start for my Channel swim I 
certainly liad nothing to complain about 
in regard to the weather. I originally deter¬ 
mined to start about one o’clock in the morning, 
as I expected to accomplish my journey in about 
fourteen hours, so that I should finish my 
task in open daylight. Fortunately for me, 
several gentlemen, who were special correspon¬ 
dents to London papers, remained at Dover, and 
we all together took a midnight stroll on the 
Admiralty Pier, Dover, on the evening of the 
23rd. I remember how very disappointed I felt 
when once again the sea proved too rough for 
me to start, and the night before I swam the 
Channel I went to bed feeling that everything 
was going against me, and that I should never 
have a fair chance at all. The gentlemen who 
were down from London had told me that they 
could not wait more than another day. You 
may imagine my delight, therefore, when the 
next morning I found the sea just what was 
wanted. I accordingly determined to start at 
once. Everything was hurriedly prepared. A 
large hamper of provisions was got ready for 
those on board the lugger. And at four minutes 
before one o’clock im the afternoon of August 
the 24th, having previously rubbed myself all 
over with porpoise oil, and with nothing on save 
a small pair of swimming drawers, such as are 
usually worn in London baths, I dived in oft’ the 
end of Admiralty Pier, Dover, and struck out in 
the direction of Cape Grisnez. 

Long accounts have been written of my Chan¬ 
nel swim ; and one of the best, written by an 
eye-witness, and a far more graphic one than I 
can possibly write myself, is published in my 
Book on Swimming. I will, however, try and 
describe as accurately as I can exactly what 
happened. In the first place, two umpires had 
been appointed, one, Mr. A. G. Payne, of the 
“ Standard ” newspaper, and another gentleman 
who was at the time connected with the “ Field.” 
One of these was always in the small boat that 
kept close to me. Besides these two there were 
several gentlemen on board the lugger connected 
with London papers, but 1 mil not mention 
their names without their permission. At any 


i rate I was fortunate enough to have the ‘ cv Times,” 
1 the “ Daily Telegraph,” and the “ Daily News ” 
represented, as well as the “Standard,” and con¬ 
sequently I knew that whatever I did would be 
fully corroborated. In addition to the Press, 
there were the crew, my cousin Mr. Ward, and a 
young lad seventeen years of age, C. W. Baker 
by name, who was a very fine swimmer, far 
faster for a short distance than I am myself, but 
still better known as a first-rate diver. 

I think it will be found as a rule that boys 
make better divers than men. Now, the only 
good divers are boys who have been accustomed 
to play in the tepid water of swimming-baths, 
and boys who are accustomed to swim where the 
water is of a high temperature, like the sea at 
Aden. Young Baker is also a famous cook, and 
was very useful during the early part of the trip 
in preparing food on board the lugger, where 
there was an open stove. He was reminding me 
the other day of the wonderful diving of the 
boys at Aden. He had just returned from India, 
where he had been in the capacity of “ chef” on 
board one of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam¬ 
ship Company’s vessels, and had watched these 
boys at Aden for hours, who would dive into 
deep water and fetch up a threepenny-piece, 
probably before It had reached the bottom. In¬ 
deed, I have myself often seen Baker dive after 
a mother-of-pearl shirt button, and catch it long 
before it reached the bottom of the bath. 

It may be thought what use would a lad of 
seventeen have been in rescuing a heavy man 
like myself, weighing some fifteen stone. 

Fortunately, Baker’s services were not re¬ 
quired, but there was no harm in taking proper 
precautions. In my opinion it is wicked for a 
man, merely for the sake of gain or of notoiiety, 
to risk his life. Of course I might have been 
seized with cramp, or I might have had a fit and 
suddenly have gone down. If such had hap¬ 
pened Baker would instantly have dived in 
after me, would have thrown his arms round 
me, and we both should have been quickly 
drawn to the surface. Baker had liad a belt 
made to go round his chest with two straps over 
the shoulders to prevent its slipping, and to this 
belt was attached a long, thin, but very strong 
line. Of course, during the early part of my 
swim, when I felt perfectly strong and well, no 
precau-tions were necessary ; but during the latter 
part of the journey, when the sea got rough 
and I consequently became exhausted, Baker sat 


by Mr. Payne’s side in the little boat, ready 
stripped, to dive in at a moment’s notice, while 
Mr. Payne had hold of-the end of the rope. And 
thus he sat all through the long night with a 
rug only over his shoulders, till, on nearing 
Calais, he swam the best part of the way by my 
side. 

When I started, the tide was running west¬ 
ward. My start was so suddenly determined 
on, that only a small crowd had collected, but 
small as it was, its hearty cheer encouraged 
me, and I struck out with slow strokes across 
the tide, which gradually drifted me in the 
direction of Folkestone, though every stroke 
took me farther from shore, and nearer the 
French coast, and I knew that when the tide 
turned that I should drift the other way, and 
after getting again in a line with Dover pier, 
that I should find myself olF the South Foreland 
lighthouse, and perhaps as far east as oil' Deal, 
only by that time—viz., eight hours—I fully ex¬ 
pected to have got half way across. 

The day was certainly lovely. A bright blue 
and cloudless sky, a hot August sun, were 
just what I wanted, only I found the glare of 
light very trying to my eyes. The sea was in 
that perfectly smooth state when it looks as if 
oil had been poured on the water, and when 
at night a bright star is reflected on a single 
spot like a diamond instead of appearing as the 
usual long bright flickering line. 

Occasionally, indeed, at first, the surface of 
the water was moved, but this was by some 
large shoals of mackerel, who rushed by owing 
to their being chased by some porpoises, and I 
recollect some chaff being addressed to me from 
the lugger about the porpoises smelling their 
own grease and taking me for one of themselves. 
But I took no notice of anything that was said, 
and only spoke occasionally to my cousin in the 
little boat, when I wanted any refreshment, 
which was chiefly beef-tea, hot coffee made on 
board the lugger, and a little old ale. 

Not a breath of wind of course stirred, and 
the men on board the lugger had to work hard 
at their long oars to keep with me, and I shall 
never forget the monotonous sound of their oars 
as they creaked like heavy pendulums swinging. 
Smooth water conveys sound for enormous dis¬ 
tances, and I recollect while the water was 
smooth hearing the heavy chain rattle as the 
anchor was dropped from ships not even in 
sight, a noise that conveyed to one of my 
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cockney friends with me the idea of “ heaving 
in coals.” 

Soon after seven o’clock the sun slowly set, 
and bathed us all in a flood of rosy coloured 
light, that gradually faded into grey. The stars 
one by one began to sparkle above me, while 
the lighthouses, which are always lit at sunset, 
soon showed clearly what position I had gained. 
The double light of the South Foreland was 
behind me ; the South Sand Head light a little 
more to the eastward, while on my right, in 
front, the bright revolving light of Cape Grisnez 
flashed at intervals. Ah 1 how I longed to 
reach it. 

Anxious, however, as I was to reach the 
goal, I could not help even then being im¬ 
pressed with tho beauty of the scene. The sea 
was what is known as phosphorescent. Every 
stroke I took threw around me in tho water 
bright rings of fire, while the heavy oars in the 
lugger, as they slowly splashed from the water, 
threw what resembled a little shower of dia¬ 
monds each stroke, that matched in brilliancy 
the myriads of stars that twinkled above us in 
the deep blue sky on that glorious August 
evening. 

At nine o’clock I felt a sudden sharp pain, 
and I knew at once that I had been stung. 1 had 
come in contact with ono of those nasty yellow 
starches, or jelly-fish. The white ones are harm¬ 
less, but the yellow, and especially the blue, 
give a most painful sting; fortunately it only 
just touched my shoulder,—had it gone right 
against my chest, I should probably have been 
obliged to have given up my attempt. My 
cousin gave me a little sip of brandy, the first I 
had taken, and I soon fortunately felt all right 
again. 

At eleven o’clock I could distinctly hear the 
sound of paddle-wheels in the distance, but it 
was not till a quarter before midnight that the 
Calais steamer reached me. She came close up, 
and on board my lugger we burn a red light, 
which brightens the scene, and shows by the 
flapping sails that no wind is stirring at present. 
The mail boat gives me a heart}' - cheer and 
passes by. 

Two more hours soon pass, and by two 
o’clock I get near the point I had hoped to 
reach, viz., Cape Grisnez. I had been in the 
water now thirteen hours. The tide that had 
been setting westward began soon after to turn, 
and it had not earned mo sufliciently westward. 
I found to my extreme disappointment that 
I had swam slow T er than I had expected, and 
that I ought to have startod about two hours 
earlier. I could see the light high up, though 
it had got rather hazy, and I calculated that I 
must have been within about three miles of tho 
shore; but the tide began to turn soon after, 
and I gradually got farther and farther from 
land. By five o’clock in the morning the sun 
had risen, but a heavy haze was over tho shore. 
I felt getting rather weak, but still swam steadily 
on across the tide, which was drifting me in the 
direction of Calais. 

By half-past six, or about that time, a slight 
breeze had sprung up, and the sea became very 
choppy—a bad thing for swimming. The 
swell gradually increased, till those in the little 
boats were wet with the water splashing over 
the side, and by nine o’clock I began to lose all 
hope. I had now been in the water twenty 
hours, and the tide seemed to be carrying me 
away from the shore. I will quote what my 
feelings were from my lecture on “My Channel 
Swim,” which I have delivered and still con¬ 
tinue to give in various schoolrooms in the 
country. 

“Can I do it?” I anxiously asked Toms, 
the old pilot, who told me if I could struggle 
for two hours longer I might just reach Calais 
Pier. I determined to try. I thought of 
Boyton in his india-rubber chess, and I felt 
what a proud thing it would be for me, an 
Englishman, to accomplish the same task with 
nought save my muscles to help me. I know 
this thought encouraged me. I took a little 
beef-tea and a sip of brandy, and by ten o’clock 
I had drifted nearly in a line with Calais Pier. 
A large rowing-boat, belonging to the mail- 
packet service, had put out and got to wind¬ 
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ward of me, and slightly sheltered me. The 
tide began to slacken, and I gradually drew 
nearer shore. 

Never shall I forget when the men in the 
mail-boat struck up the tune of Rule Britannia, 
which they sang, or rather shouted, in a hoarse 
roar. I felt a gulping sensation in my throat as 
tho old tune, which I had heard in all parts of 
the world, once more struck my ears under cir- 
cumstancess so extraordinary. I felt now I 
should do it, and I did it. Baker, who had been 
swimming by my side, now swam in and touched, 
and swam back to me, and slowly but surely I 
drew in to Calais Sands. The excitement, I am 
told, at tho time was intense; the tears were 
literally rolling down poor old Toms’s face from 
pent-up emotion. I try to touch, and fail, so I 
struggle on. I try again, and fall forward, 
while a shout goes up, and I am instantly seized 
by two men who have jumped out of the mail- 
boat, who help me ashore, assist me into a dry 
cart that somebody had sent, and I am driven 
off to the Paris Hotel, Calais. 

The following are the names and addresses of 
the crew who accompanied me across: George 
Toms, 22, Hawkesbury Street; James Bowles, 
56, Oxenden Street; Henry Tell, 4, Seven Star 
Street; Edward Hanley, 11, Hawkesbury Street; 
Jolm Decent, 2, Oxenden Street; J. Gates, 9, 
Seven Star Street; John Dodd, 17, Bulwark 
Street j all natives of Dover. 

-<Xo^>-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


[CoiiitESPONDENCE.— Our best endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspondents , who are 
requested to write as briefly and legibly as 
possible j and to put no questions requiring 
private answers .] 


Military Glory. 

In the “Life and Opinions” of Sir Charles 
Napier, the great soldier, he gives his estimate 
of military fame. “Nineteen long letters from 
Lord Ellenborough ! He has made me Governor 
of Scinde, with additional pay ; and he has 
ordered the captured guns to be cast into a 
triumphal column, -with our name. I wish he 
would let me go back to my wife and girls, it 
would be more to me than pay, glory, and 
honours. This is glory 1 is it ? Yes. Nine 
princes have surrendered their swords to me on 
the field of battle, and their kingdoms have been 
conquered by me, and attached to my own 
country. Well, all the glory that can be 
desired is mine, and I care so little for it, that, 
the moment I can, all shall be resigned to live 
quietly with my wife *fctnd girls ; no honour or 
riches repays me for absence from them. Other¬ 
wise, this sort of life is life to mo ; is agreeable, 
as it may enable me to do good to these poor 
people. Oh ! if I can do any good thing to 
serve them where so much blood has been shed 
in accursed war, I shall be happy. May I never 
see another shot fired 1 Horrid, horrid war ! 
Yet, how it wins upon and hardens one when in 
command. No young man can resist the 
temptations ; I defy him. But thirty and sixty 
are different.” 

In another letter Sir Charles says :—“I have 
been amused by a book being sent to me by 
some man at Bombay, as I came through. I 
did not know him, but I suppose he thought I 
was unhappy at giving up a high command. 
Poor man, he little knew how glad I was ! 
However, he had my thanks, and his book has 
been read through. It is called ‘The Mirage 
of Life. ’ All that he writes, I know as well as 
he does, and probably have thought about much 
more. People think that men bred in war have 
no ideas of religion or philosophy, unless they 
are full of cant. It never comes into their heads 
that we soldiers, knowing we may be snuffed 
out at any moment, think of ‘what then?’ 
This Mirage is veiy good in its way; it just 
puts in print the words of Solomon, ‘All is 
vanity !’”—(“Life,” vol. iv. p. 333.) 


An Amusing Rivalry. 

Whitewash is a wonderful institution ; and 
a missionary, who has witnessed its beneficial 
results in the South Sea Islands, thus describes 
the way in wliich it “ took ” among the natives: 
After having laughed at the process of burning, 
which they believed to be to cook the coral lor 
their food, what was their astonishment, when 
in the morning they found my cottage glittering 
in the rising sun, white as snow. They danced, 
they sang, they shouted and screamed with joy. 
The whole island was in a commotion, given up 
to wonder and curiosity, and the laughable 
scenes wliich ensued after they got possession of 
the brash and tub baffle description. The high¬ 
bred immediately voted it a cosmetic and kaly- 
dor, and superlatively happy did many a swarthy 
coquette consider herself, could she but enhance 
her charms by a daub of the white brush. And 
now party spirit ran high, as it will do in more 
civilised countries, as to who or who was not 
best entitled to preference. One party urged 
their superior rank ; one had the brush, and was 
determined at all events to keep it; and a third 
tried to overturn the whole, that they might 
obtain some of the sweepings. They did not 
even scruple to rob each other of tho little share 
that some had been so happy as to secure. But 
soon new lime was prepared, and in a week not 
a hut, a domestic utensil, a war club, or a gaf- 
ment but was as white as snow ; not an inhabi¬ 
tant but had a skin painted with the most 
grotesque figures ; not a pig that was not simi- 
larly whitened : and even mothers might be 
seen in every direction capering with extrava¬ 
gant gestures and yelling with delight at the 
superior beauty of their white-washed infants. 

Aerial Navigation. 

Proghess is slowly making towards the accom¬ 
plishment of what in the opinion of many will 
yet be a sure means of transit. The latest device 
is that of Professor F. W. Sliroeder, an American 
civil engineer, who has made and successfully 
tested a machine which, it is said, approaches 
the desired end more nearly than anything here¬ 
tofore shown to the public. The principle is to 
provide a balloon whose lifting power shall bo 
very slightly in excess of the weight which it 
is expected to carry. Under the aeronaut’s seat 
is a horizontal revolving fan, and behind it a 
vertical fan. These fans are made on the prin¬ 
ciple of the screw propeller. Tho balloon being 
released will of itself rise but slowly if at all, 
but can be made to rise rapidly to any altitude 
by working the horizontal fan. When a current 
of air is reached which sets in the desired direc¬ 
tion, the balloon is allowed to drift with it, or 
is given steerage way across it by means of the 
vertical fan. It is even possible to work slowly 
to windward by zigzagging back and forth across 
the current. The balloon is made as nearly as 
possible impermeable to gas, by lining the silk 
with rubber. Heretofore balloons have been 
made to sink by allowing the escape of gas and 
made to rise again by throwing overboard sand- 
ballast ; processes, both of them, which can be 
continued only while sand and gas hold out, • 
and necessitating a lifting power at the begin¬ 
ning of the voyage largely in excess of the re¬ 
quirements. The new balloon is provided with 
a valve, but this will only be used in case of 
extreme necessity, as the horizontal fan will 
enable the aeronaut to descend or rise at will. 
It is probably rare that the whole depth of air 
move at one time in the same direction, and it has 
long been the aim of aeronauts to take advantage 
of the currents which are known to exist. They 
have, however, been foiled by the impossibility 
of effectually regulating the elevation. Pro¬ 
fessor Sliroeder claims practically to have over¬ 
come this difficulty, and lias demonstrated the 
justice of his claim with a machine of one-man 
power. He is now preparing a machine capable 
of carrying several persons, and with its fans 
driven by electric engines. With this he will 
experiment over land for a while, and then, so 
he says, essay a trip to Europe. We shall be 
veiy happy to greet the Professor ! 
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MY BOAT, AITD HOW I MADE IT. 


A lmost all boys wlio live near water would 
like to own a boat, and it very often hap¬ 
pens that the only way they can get one is to 
build it themselves. Even tliis has its advan¬ 
tages, for, when they have done their work well, 
they get not only the boat, but some excellent 
experience in mechanical construction, which 
can scarcely fail to be of use to them. 

The object of this article is to show how, with 
a good deal of labour and very little money, any 
lads of fair mechanical aptitude may, indeed, 
almost build boats for themselves. Certainly 
sharp boys who can use a plane, a saw, a bit- 
stcck, and a drawing-knife, can easily build 
such a boat as that of which we are about to 
give the history. 

In the first place, you must go to the timber- 
yard or mill, and select two boards of clear pine, 
eleven or twelve feet long and one inch thick. 
One should be wider than the other; but to¬ 
gether they should make a width of twenty-five 
inches. Have them planed on both sides, and 
a groove planed out' of the edge of one board 
and a tongue out of the corresponding edge of 
the other board. When , you have taken the 
boards home,* buy' a two-pound can of white 
lead. Fill the groove with this lead ; then put 
the boards together, and drive the tongue of one 
into the groove of the other. This will make 
the joint water-tight. To keep the boards from 
spreading, tack three or four strips across the 
crack, and lay the whole on the floor with the 
strips downward. 

You will then have what is 
the same as one board, eleven 
or twelve feet long and not less 
than two feet wide. This we 
will call the bottom board 

(Fig. 1). 

The next thing is to sweep 
the floor of your workshop, so 
that there will be a clear space 
about fifteen feet square. Place 
the bottom board at one edge 
of the space thus cleared, and 
draw the line a b, which 
i divides the width into equal 
parts. Draw D E at right 
angles to A B. The points A 
and b should be five feet three 
inches from 0 ; and D and E 
each one foot from the same. 
This will make A B ten feet 
six inches, and d e two foot. 

To mark the curved line A E B, 
drive a nail in the floor in the 
direction of D, and about four¬ 
teen feet three inches from E. 
Having made a loop at the end 
Fil , i -The Bot- of a P lece °f (string will 
tom Board. stretch too much to be accu- 
rate), you must bring the wire 
to the point E. The wire is your radius, and 
your object is to hold a pencil at such a point 
that it will pass through the points A, E, and b. 
Your pencil will easily hit A and e. If it falls 
outside of e, you must move the board away 
from the nail ; if it falls between c and E, the 
radius is too long, and the board must be moved 
towards the nail. Plaving found the exact spot, 
draw the curved line A e b. Then turn the 
board round, end for end, and mark the line 
A d Biu the same manner. Then saw carefully 
along the curved lines, and you will have cut 
out the bottom of your boat. 

The next step is to bevel the edges just sawed; 


that is, to cut the wood away from the under 
side of the edge of the bottom board, so that 
the side boards will easily bo fitted to it. 




3.—The Sides. 


At n (Fig. 2) is an angle of 120 degrees. The 
under edge" must be cut off at this angle; but, 
as you come towards the end, cut away less and 
less of the under edge, until at f you cut away 
scarcely any. Bevel the entire edge in the same 
way, taking great care to change the bevel 
gradually and uniformly. 

You must now fasten some hard-wood strips, 
one inch square, upon the bottom. Lay one in 
the middle (g n), and three towards each end, 
about thirteen inches apart. Let them be long 
enough for the ends to project an inch over each 
side. Drive an incli-and-a-lialf screw through 
the middle of each strip into the bottom. 

Then turn over the bottom board and drive 
from four to six screws the other way, as at I, 
taking care to drive screws into each strip not 
more than an inch from the crack between the 
boards and not more than that distance from the 
outer edge. 

You would do well to put these screws in 
first, and afterwards put in as many others as 
may be necessary to keep the bottom from warp¬ 
ing. Use the gimlet and countersink, and dip 
the screws into oil or paint before driving them. 
The heads of all the screws should bo below the 
surface. 

The ends of the strips, or braces as we will 
now call them, should be sawed off to correspond 
with the bevel of the edge which is just below 
them. 

You will now need fourteen pieces of the inch- 
square hard-wood. They are for the ribs, and 
each one should be one foot long. Fit one of 
the ribs to each end of the middle brace, so that 
the angles at G and n will be 120 degrees. Fasten 
the ribs to the brace by an angle-iron (h), 
which any blacksmith can make. A temporary 
brace (s) should be nailed into the ribs, g and ir. 
A triangular piece (f) called the “dead-wood, ’ 
is fastened with a block at an angle of 120 
degrees with the bottom. 

You must do the same with the other end of 
the bottom, which does not show in Fig. 2. 
You will then have seven braces, two ribs, and 
two dead-woods, all fastened to the bottom of 
the boat. 

The boards for the sides should be of half-inch 
pino or three-eighths-incli ash. They should be 
of uniform thickness, with both sides smoothly 
planed. The length fourteen feet, and the 
breadth fourteen inches. Mark the exact 
middle of one of the boards, and place 


that mark against the rib n (Fig. 3). Let 
the lower edge 
project four inches 
below the bottom, 
and fasten the side 
to the rib with about 
five screws. 

How fasten the 
other side to the rib 
g in like manner. 

Tie a string around 
the ends at t, so 
that they will not 
spread. Bring the 
other ends at f, as 
near to each other 
as possible, and con¬ 
fine them with a 
string. Commence 
at H to fasten the 
side upon the bot¬ 
tom. Put in inch-and-a-quarter screws, about 
three inches apart. When you have reached 
the first brace, put the rib u in place and 
fasten it. 

Pass to the other side, and fasten the bottom 
edge from G to v, and also the rib v. Return 
n )w to the first side, and fasten from u to v/ 
and the rib w. Do this alternately until you 
are within afoot of the end, f. 

You will then be obliged to 
cut off the ends of the side 
boards, in order to bring them 
up to the dead-wood at f. 

This process is shown more 
plainly in Fig. 4. Your boat 
now looks something like 
Fig. 3 ; and the same course 
is to be followed as you com¬ 
mence at G and II and fasten 
towards the end, t. 

The edge of the boat is 
rough, and the ribs project, 
as appears from K to r in Fig. 

4. 

Having marked o, nine 
inches, and z, eleven inches, 
you must trace a gradual 
curve each way from the 
middle. Be very careful 
about this, especially as you 
saw through ribs and all 
while following tlie mark. 

One edge in Fig. 4 is cut off 
in this way. The under edge 
is easily trimmed so as to bo 
even with the lower surface of 
the bottom board. 

The ribs nearest the ends should be connected 
at the top by the curved braces, K and l. A 
straight brace should extend from the middle 
of the curved brace to the Up of the dead-wood. 
The corners which were left when you sawed 
out the bottom will now be of use. From them 
you can cut sixteen triangular pieces for brackets 
to support the deck. Let these brackets be 
upon each edge, seven, six, and five inches 
respectively. They are to be fastened half-way 
between the ribs with screws from the outside. 
The screws enter the edge, which is six inches 


Fig. 4.— 
The Dock and 
Curved Braces. 



long, leaving the five-inch edge to receive the 
deck. Quarter-inch pine makes the best deck, 
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and the fewer pieces in the deck the better it 
will be. The greatest breadth of the boat across 
the deck will vary, according to the manner in 
w r hich you have done the work. It ought to be 
about three feet two inches, and the extreme 
length twelve feet. It is well to fix a ring and 
staple in each end of the deck. 

Benches or stools make good seats, but these 
you can arrange according to your fancy. You 
can fit a rudder to either end, if you choose. 

A paddle can be used to good effect in propelling 
such a boat as this, but oars are better. For 
oar-locks you can have simple pegs set in a block 
which is firmly screwed to the edge of the deck ; 
or you can buy oar-locks which fit into a hole in 
a block which is fastened as above ; or you can 
have iron supports like Fig. 5 made at the 
blacksmith’s. There may be two of these, each 
made of inch horse-shoe iron. They pass through 
plates of one-eighth-inch iron, screwed into the 
deck and into the bottom, and are eighteen and 
a-half inches long. They are straight for thir¬ 
teen inches of this length, and are finished 
with a thimble in which the pin of the iron oar¬ 
lock can play. 

You must now turn your attention to the 
painting. After the first coat, or priming, paint 
two other coats of whatever colour you wish. 
Upon your choice of a colour for the body will 
depend the colour for the trimmings. 

At length, having followed these directions, 
you will have the satisfaction of launching your 
craft ; and if it be carefully constructed, it will 
prove to be a very safe and a very useful boat. 



Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 

III.—THE PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERN. 

I N the last article we gave a description of the 
simpler forms of the magic-lantern burning 
sperm or colza oil with a solid wick, and now 
we will explain the construction of that known 



Fig. I. 


as the phantasmagoria lantern. The term 
“phantasmagoria” was originally applied to a 
lantern exhibition, in which the figures on the 
screen varied suddenly in their dimensions, 
seeming at one time as though they 'were rushing 
on to the spectators, and at another vanishing 
away in the distance. At present this name is 
used as the distinctive title of a particular form 
of magic-lantern, otherwise known as the 
“No. 8.” 

In the phantasmagoria lantern the condenser 
consists of two lenses (usually a meniscus convex 
and a double convex) fitted into a bras3 cell 
(Fig. 1), and placed in the lantern with the 
concave side towards the lamp. The objective 



Fig. 2. Fig 3. 


is also formed of two lenses fitted into a brass 
tube with a diaphragm in front (Fig. 2). This 
tube slides into a brass jacket fixed in front of 
the lantern, and the lenses are placed in the 
tube with their convex sides towards the con¬ 
denser. 
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The lamp employed for illuminating the 
phantasmagoria lantern is the Argand fountain 
lamp, with hollow* cylindrical wick (Fig. 2). 
In preparing this lamp for use a new cotton 
should be fitted to it. To do this with facility 
the cotton should be put on to a taper-stick 
(Fig. 3), on to the base of which the brass wick- 
holder fits, the cotton ean then be pushed on to 
the wick-holder without any difficulty. The 
wick-holder and wick are to be replaced in the 
lamp and screwed down to the bottom, and if 
there be any superfluous v r ick standing above 
the top of the lamp it is to be ignited and 
allowed to burn itself out. (This must be done 
before any oil is supplied to the lamp). The 
wick being ready, the cistern at the back of the 
lamp is to be lifted out and inverted and then 
filled with oil. The plug or valve which serves 
to close the orifice in the cistern through which 
the oil has been poured is to be pulled up and 
so held while the cistern is replaced in the lamp. 
The oil should be supplied to the lamp about 
half an hour before it is required for use, in 
order that the wick may be thoroughly satu¬ 
rated, and camphorated sperm oil is decidedly 
the best oil to be used in this lamp. When the 
lamp is first lighted the wick should be raised 
but a short distance above the tube that supports 
it, and after it is ignited all round the lamp 
should be replaced in the lantern, the glass 
chimney (which is screwed on to a metal 
oxydator and gallery) placed on it, and the wick 
turned up as high as it will admit of without 
smoking. The lantern is then to be placed on 
the stand or table in front of the screen at a 
distance of from nine to twelve feet off, a disc 
of six feet in diameter being obtained at the 
former distance, and eight feet diameter at the 
latter. After the lamp has been placed in the 
sliding tray provided for it at the bottom of the 
lantern its position has to be adjusted. If the 
lamp be too near to the condenser the centre of 
the disc will be darkened, if too far off the 
margin of the disc will be obscured ; the proper 
distance will be easily ascertained when the 
lamp is lighted and placed in the lantern. 


The mode of placing the slides in the holder, 
and focusing the same, is the same as in the case 
of the small lanterns previously described. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is it you must keep after giving it 
to another ? 

2. What is that vdiich you can see, but can¬ 
not catch ? 

3. If cheese comes after meat, what come.'? 
after cheese ? 

4. With what musical instrument would 
you catch a fish ? 

5. Which aro the laziest fish in the sea? 

6. What is the one-letter tree ? 

7. What is the two-letter tree ? 

A Protean Puzz’e. 

I am to be met with in many more shapes 
than one, and will tax your ingenuity by giving 
you a few to discover. 

1. You will meet with me in water in a park 
or large landscape garden. 

2. You will find meat sea, where I generally 
get very wet through, or am torn into strips. 

3. I- am to be met with in an oven, with 
plenty of cakes and biscuits on me. 

4. I am composed of several metals, and am 
sometimes stout, sometimes attenuated. 

5. I am a necessary part of your bed, and 
bear your signature very often. 

6. I am to be met with in the water-butt 
during Jack Frost’s reign. 

[The Answers ivill be given next week ] 


Answers to Conundrums in last week's Number. 

1. When it is full of cart-ridges. 

2. An angle. 

3. The word wholesome. 

4. The letter M. 

5. Making the waistcoat and trousers first. 


PRIZE ESSAY 
SUBJECT. 

II. 

(“ The Golden Fleece won.”) 


CONDITIONS. 

This Competition is 
open to readers of all 
ages up to twenty-one. 

We offer prizes in 
books to the value of 20s. 
and 10s. respectively for 
the best pen-and-ink 
copies of this picture, ac¬ 
companied by a clear and 
concise description, not 
exceeding 200 words, of 
the well-known legeiid 
which it illustrates. 

All letters must be 
plainly marked “Prize 
Competition,” should be 
addressed to the Editor, 
at 56, Paternoster Row, 
and must reach him by 
February 28th. 

Parents, teacher, em¬ 
ployer, or other responsi¬ 
ble person should certify 
that the work is the un¬ 
aided effort of the Com¬ 
petitor. 
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Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler /’ “ True Blue," etc. 


A Crit'cal Moment. 


CHAPTER IY.—THE FRIGATE BLOWN UP. 

T HE Americans had been joined by a 
number of the Frenchmen, and some 
few of the worst characters of the English 
crew; the jail-birds chiefly, who had been 
won over with the idea that they would 
sail away to some beautiful island, of which 
they might take possession, and live in 
independence, or else rove over the ocean 
with freedom from all discipline. 
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They had armed themselves with billets 
of wood and handspikes; and some had 
got hold of knives and axes, which they 
had secreted. They rushed on deck ex¬ 
pecting quickly to overpower the watch. 

Great was their dismay to find them¬ 
selves encountered by a strong body of 
armed men, who seized them, or knocked 
them down directly they appeared. 

So quietly were the first overpowered 
that they had no time to give the alarm to 
their confederates below, and thus, as fresh 
numbers came up, they were treated like 
the first. In a couple of ifcinutes the whole 
of "the mutineers were overpowered. 

The Frenchmen who had not actually 
joined them cried out for mercy, declaring 
that they had no intention of doing so. 

What might have been the case had the 
Americans been successful was another 
matter. 

All those who had taken part in the 
outbreak having been secured, Captain 
Waring sent a party of marines to search 
for the American captain. He was quickly 
found, and brought on the quarter-deck. 

“You have broken your word of honour! 
you have instigated the crew to mutiny! 
and I should be justified were I to run you 
up to the yard-arm,” said Captain Waring, 
sternly. 

“ You would have done the same,” 
answered the American captain, boldly. 
“ Such acts when successful have always 
been applauded.” 

“Hot, sir, if I had given my word of 
honour, as you did, not to interfere with 
the discipline of the ship,” said Captain 
Waring. “ You are now under arrest, and, 
with those who supported you, will remain 
in irons till we reach England.” 

Captain Gregory had not a word to say 
for himself. The French captain, far from 
pleading for him, expressed his satisfaction 
that he had been so treated. 

He and the officers who had joined him 
were marched off under a guard to have 
their irons fixed on by the armourer. 

After this it became necessary to keep a 
strict watch on all the prisoners, and 
especially on the Americans, a large pro¬ 
portion of whom were found to be English 
seamen, and some of the Foxhound’s crew 
recognised old shipmates among them. 

Captain Waring, believing that he could 
trust to the French captain and his officers, 
allowed them to remain on their parole, a 
circumstance which greatly aggravated the 
feelings of Captain Gregory. 

The captain had not forgotten Bill, who, 
by the timely information he had given, 
had materially contributed to preserve 
the ship from capture. Bill himself did 
not think that he had done anything won¬ 
derful ; his chief anxiety was lest the fact 
of his having given the information should 
become known. The sentinel might guess 
at it, but otherwise the captain alone could 
know anything about it. Bill, as soon as 
he had told his story to the captain, and 
found that it was credited, stole away for¬ 
ward among the rest of the crew on deck, 
where he took very good care not to say a 
word of what had happened, so that not 
till the trustworthy men received orders 
to be prepared for an outbreak, were they 
aware of what was likely to occur. 

He therefore fancied that his secret had 
been kept, and that it would never be 
known; he was, consequently, surprised 
when the following morning the ship’s 
corporal, touching his shoulder, told him 
that the captain wanted to speak to 
him. 

Bill went aft, feeling somewhat alarmed 
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at the thoughts of being spoken to by the 
captain. 

On the previous evening he had been 
excited by being impressed with the im¬ 
portance of the matter he was about to 
communicate, but now he had time to 
wonder what the captain would say to 
him. 

He met Tom and Jack by the way. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked Tom. 

Bill told him. 

“ I shouldn’t wish to be in your shoes,” 
remarked Tom. “What have you been 
about?” 

Bill could not stop to answer, but fol¬ 
lowed his conductor to the cabin door. 

The sentry, without inquiry, admitted 
him. 

The captain, who was seated at a table 
in the cabin, near which the first-lieuten¬ 
ant was standing, received him with a kind 
look. 

“ What is your name, boy ? ” he asked. 

“ William Eayner, sir,” said Bill. 

“ Can you read and write pretty well ? ” 

“Ho great hand at either, sir,” an¬ 
swered Bill. “ Mother taught me when I 
was a little chap, but I have not had much 
chance of learning since then.” 

“ Should you like to improve yourself ? ” 
asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir; but I have not books, or 
paper, or pens.” 

“We’ll see about that,” said the cap¬ 
tain. “ The information you gave me last 
night was of the greatest importance, and 
I wish to find some means of rewarding 
you. When we reach England, I will 
make known your conduct to the proper 
authorities, and I should like to communi¬ 
cate with your parents.” 

“Please, sir, I have no parents; they 
are both dead, and I have no relations 
that I know of; but I am much obliged to 
you, sir,” answered Bill, who kept won¬ 
dering what the captain was driving at. 

“ Well, my boy ! I will keep an eye on 
you,” said the captain. “Mr. SaltweH, 
you will see what is best to be done with 
William Eayner,” he added, turning to 
the first-lieutenant. ‘ ‘ If you wish to 
learn to read and write, you can come and 
get instruction every day from my clerk, 
Mr. Finch. I will give him directions to 
teach you; but remember you are not 
forced to do it.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Bill. “ I should 
like to learn very much.” 

After a few more words, the captain dis¬ 
missed Bill, who felt greatly relieved when 
the formidable interview was over. 

As he wisely kept secret the fact of his 
having given information of the mutiny, 
his messmates wondered what could have 
induced the captain so suddenly to take 
an interest in him. 

Every day he went aft for his lesson, 
and Mr. Finch, who was a good-natured 
young man, was very kind. Bill, who 
was remarkably quick, made great pro¬ 
gress, and his instructor was much pleased 
with him. 

He could soon read easily, and Mr. 
Finch, by the captain’s orders, lent him 
several books. 

The master’s-assistant, calling him one 
day, told him that he had received orders 
from the captain to teach him navigation, 
and, greatly to his surprise, put a quadrant 
into his hands, and showed him how to 
use it. 

Bill all this time had not an inkling of 
what the captain intended for him. It 
never occurred to him that the captain 
could have perceived any merits or qualifi¬ 


cations sufficient to raise him out of his 
present position, but he was content to do 
his duty where he was. 

Tom felt somewhat jealous of the favour 
Bill was receiving, though he pretended to 
pity him for having to go and learn lessons 
every day. Tom, indeed, knew a good 
deal more than Bill, as he had been at 
school, and could read very well, though 
he could not boast much of his writing. 

Jack could neither read nor write, and 
had no great ambition to learn; but he 
was glad, as Bill seemed to like it, that he 
had the chance of picking up knowledge. 

“Perhaps the captain intends to make 
you his clerk, or may be some day you will 
becomehis coxswain,” observed Jack, whose 
ambition soared no higher. “ I should 
like to be that, but I suppose that it is not 
necessary to be able to read, or write, or 
sum. I never could make any hand at 
those things, but you seem up to them, 
and so it’s all right that you should learn.” 

notwithstanding the mark of distinction 
Bill was receiving, the three young mess¬ 
mates remained very good friends. 

Bill, however, found himself much better 
off than he had before been. That the 
captain patronised him was soon known to 
all, and few ventured to lay a rope’s-end 
on his back, as formerly, while he was 
well treated in other respects. 

Bill kept his eyes open and his wits 
awake on all occasions, and thus rapidly 
picked up a good knowledge of seamanship, 
such as few boys of his age who had been 
so short a time at sea possessed. 

The Foxhound and her prizes were slowly 
maldng their way to England. Ho enemy 
appeared to rob her of them, though they 
were detained by contrary winds for some 
time in the chops of the Channel. 

At length the wind shifted a point or 
two, and they were able to get some way 
up it. The weather, however, became 
cloudy and dark, and no observation could 
be taken. 

It was a trying time, for the provisions 
and water, in consequence of the number 
of souls on board, had run short. 1 

The captain was doubly anxious to get 
into port; still, do all he could, but little 
progress was made, till one night the wind 
again shifted and the sky cleared. The 
master was aware that the ship was farther 
over to the French coast than was desira¬ 
ble, but her exact position it was difficult 
to determine. 

The first streaks of sunlight had appeared 
in the eastern sky, when the look-out 
shouted: 

“A ship to the southward, under all sail.” 

As the sun rose his rays fell on the white 
canvas of the stranger, which was now seen 
clearly, standing towards the Foxhound. 

Captain Waring made a signal to the two 
prizes, which were somewhat to the north¬ 
ward, to make all sail for Plymouth, while 
the Foxhound, under more moderate can¬ 
vas, stood off shore. 

Should the stranger prove an enemy, of 
which there was little doubt, Captain 
Waring determined to try and draw her 
away from the French coast, which could 
be dimly seen in the distance. He, at 
the same time, did not wish to make an 
enemy suppose that he was flying. Though 
ready enough to fight, he would rather 
first have got rid of his prisoners, but that 
could not now be done. 

It was necessary, therefore, to double 
the sentries over them, and to make them 
clearly understand that, should any of 
them attempt in any way to interfere, 
they would immediately be shot. 
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Jack, Tom, and Bill had seen the stran¬ 
ger in the distance, and they guessed that 
they should before long be engaged in a 
fierce fight with her. 

There was no doubt that she was French. 

She was coming up rapidly. 

The captain now ordered the ship to be 
cleared for action. The men went readily 
to their guns, They did not ask whether 
a big or small ship was to be their oppo¬ 
nent, but stood prepared to fight as long 
as the captain and officers ordered them, 
hoping at all events to beat the enemy. 

The powder monkeys, as before, having 
been sent down to bring up the ammuni¬ 
tion, took their places on their tubs. Of 
course, they could see but little of what 
was going forward, but, through one of 
the ports, they at last caught sight of the 
enemy, which appeared to be considerably 
larger than the Foxhound. 

“We have been and caught a Tartar,” 
Bill heard one of the seamen observe. 

‘ * May be. But whether Turk or Tartar, 
we’ll beat him,” answered another. 

An order was passed along the decks 
that not a gun should be fired till the cap¬ 
tain gave the word. The boys had not 
forgotten their fight a few weeks before, 
and had an idea that this was to turn out 
something like that. Then the shot of the 
enemy had passed between the masts and 
the rigging; but scarcely one had struck 
the hull, nor had a man been hurt, so they 
had begun to fancy that fighting was a 
very bloodless affair. 

“ What will we do with the prisoners, if 
we take her, I wonder?” asked Tom. 
“We’ve got Monsieurs enough on board 
already.” 

“ I dare say the captain will know what 
to do with them,” responded Bill. 

“We must not count our chickens before 
they’re hatched,” said Jack. “Howsum- 
dever, we’ll do our best.” 

Jack’s remark, which was heard by some 
of the crew of the gun near which he was 
seated, caused a laugh. 

“What do you call your best, Jack?” 
asked Ned Green. 

“Sitting on my tub, and handing out 
the powder as you want it,” answered 
Jack. “What more would you have me 
do, I should like to know ? ” 

“Well said, Jack,” observed Green. 
“We’ll work our guns as fast as we can, 
and you’ll hand out the powder as we 
want it.” 

The talking was cut short by the voices 
of the officers ordering the men to be ready 
for action. 

The crews of the guns laid hold of the 
tackles, while the captains stood with the 
lanyards in their hands, waiting for the 
word of command, and ready at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice to fire. 

The big ship got nearer and nearer. 
She could now be seen through the ports 
on the starboard side. 

“Well, but she’s a whopper!” ex¬ 
claimed Ned Green, “ though I hope we’ll 
whop her, notwithstanding. Now, boys, 
we’ll show the Monsieurs what we can 
do.” 

Just then came the word along the 
decks— 

Fire! 

And the guns on the starboard side, 
with a loud roar, sent forth their missiles 
of death. 

While the crew were running them in 
to reload, the enemy fired in return; their 
shot came crashing against the sides, some 
sweeping the upper deck, others making 
their way through the ports. 


The smoke from the guns curled round 
in thick eddies, through which objects 
could be but dimly seen. 

The boys looked at each other. All of 
them were seated on their tubs, but they 
could see several forms stretched on the 
deck, some convulsively moving their 
limbs, others stilled in death. 

This was likely t© be a very different 
affair from the former action. 

Having handed out the powder, Jack, 
Tom, and Bill returned to their places once 
more. 

The Foxhound’s guns again thundered 
forth, and directly after there came the 
crashing sound of shot, rending the stout 
sides of the ship. 

For several minutes the roar was in¬ 
cessant. Presently a cheer was heard from 
the deck. 

One of the Frenchman’s masts had gone 
over the side, but before many minutes 
had elapsed, a crashing sound overhead 
showed that the Foxhound had been 
equally unfortunate. 

Her foremast had been shot away by the 
board, carrying with it the bowsprit and 
maintopmast. 

She was thus rendered almost unmanage¬ 
able, but still her brave captain main¬ 
tained the unequal contest. 

The guns, as they could be brought to 
bear, were fired at the enemy with such 
effect that she was compelled to sheer off 
to repair damages. 

On seeing this, the crew of the Foxhound 
gave another hearty cheer; but ere the 
sound had died away, down came the 
mainmast, followed by the mizenmast, and 
the frigate lay an almost helpless hulk on 
the water. 

Captain Waring at once gave the order 
to clear the wreck, intending to get up 
jurymasts, so as to be in a condition to 
renew the combat should the French ship 
again attack them. 

All hands were thus busily employed. 
The powder in the meantime was returned 
to the magazine, and the guns run in and 
secured. 

The ship wa3 in a critical condition. 

The carpenters, before anything else 
could be done, had to stop the shot holes 
between wind and water, through which 
the sea was pouring in several places. 

It was possible that the prisoners might 
not resist the temptation, while the crew 
were engaged, to attempt retaking the 
ship. 

The captain and officers redoubled their 
watchfulness. The crew went steadily 
about their work, as men who knew that 
their lives depended on their exertions. 
Even the stoutest-hearted, however, looked 
grave. 

The weather was changing for the worse, 
and should the wind come from the north¬ 
ward, they would have a hard matter to 
escape being wrecked, even could they 
keep the ship afloat. 

The enemy, too, was near at hand, and 
might at any moment bear down upon 
them, and recommence the action. 

The first-lieutenant, as he was coming 
along the deck, met Bill, who was trying 
to make himself useful in helping where he 
was wanted. 

“Bayner,” said Mr. Salt well, “I want 
you to keep an eye on the prisoners, and 
report to the captain or me, should you 
see anything suspicious in their conduct— 
if they are talking together, or look as if 
they were waiting for a signal. I know I 
can trust you, my boy.” 

Bill touched his hat. 


“ I will do my best, sir,” he answered, 
and he slipped down to where the prisonera 
were congregated. 

They did not suspect that he had before 
informed the captain of their, intended 
outbreak, or it would have fared' but ill 
with him. 

Whatever might have been their inten¬ 
tions, they seemed aware that they were 
carefully watched, and showed no inclina¬ 
tion to create a disturbance. 

The greatest efforts were now made to 
set up the jury-masts. The wind was in¬ 
creasing, and the sea rising every minute. 
The day also was drawing on, and matters 
were getting worse and worse; still Cap¬ 
tain Waring and his staunch crew worked 
away undaunted. If they could once get 
up the jury-masts, a course might be 
steered either for the Isle of "Wight* or 
Plymouth. Sails had been got up from 
below; the masts were ready to raise, 
when there came a cry of, “ The enemy is 
standing towards us!” 

“We must beat her off and then go to 
work again,” cried the captain. 

A cheer was the response. The powder 
magazine was again opened. The men 
flew to their guns, and prepared for the 
expected conflict. 

The French ship soon began to fire, the 
English returning their salute withyjfnte- 
rest. The round shot as before whistled 
across the deck, killing and wounding 
several of the crew. 

The sky became still more overcast; the 
lightning darted from the clouds; the 
thunder rattled, mocked by the roaring of 
the guns. 

Bill saw his shipmates knocked over on 
every side; but, as soon as one of the crew 
of a gun was killed, another took his place, 
or the remainder worked the gun with aa 
much rapidity as before. 

The cockpit was soon full of wounded 
men. Though things were as bad as they 
could be, the captain had resolved not to 
yield. 

The officers went about the decks, en¬ 
couraging the crew, assuring tnem that 
they would speedily beat off the enemy. 

Every man, even the idlest, was doing 
his duty. 

Jack, Tom, and Bill were doing theirs. 

Suddenly a cry arose from below of 
“Fire! fire!” and the next moment 
thick wreaths of smoke ascended through 
the hatchways, increasing every instant in 
density. 

The firemen were called away.. Even 
at that awful moment the captain and 
officers maintained their calmness. 

Now was the time to try what the. men 
were made of. The greater number obeyed 
the orders they received. Buckets were 
handed up and filled with water to dash 
over the seat of the fire. Blankets were 
saturated and sent down below. 

The enemy ceased firing, and endeavoured 
to haul off from the neighbourhood of the 
ill-fated ship. In spite of all the efforts 
made, the smoke increased, and flames 
came rushing up from below. Still, the 
crew laboured on; hope had not entirely 
abandoned them, when suddenly a loud 
roar 'was heard, the decks were tom up, 
\ and hundreds of men in one moment were 
launched into eternity. 

Jack, Tom, and Bill had before this 
made their escape to the upper deck. They 
had been talking together, wondering what 
was next to happen, when Bill lost- ail 
consciousness, but in a few moments 
recovering his senses, found himself in 
sea, clinging to a piece of wreck. 
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He heard voices but could see no one. 
He called to Tom and Jack, fancying that 
they must be near him, but no answer 
came. 

He must have been thrown, he knew, to 
some distance from the ship, for he could 
see the burning wreck, and the wind 
appeared to be driving him farther and 
farther away from it. 

The guns as they became heated went 
off, and he could hear the shot splashing 
in the water around him. 

“ And Jachand Tom have been lost, poor 
fellows ! ” he thought to himself. “ I wish 
they had been sent here. There’s room 
enough for them on this piece of wreck. 
We might have held out till to-morrow 
morning, when some vessel might have 
seen us and picked us up.” 

Curiously enough, he did not think much 
about himself. Though he was thankful 
to have been saved, he guessed truly that 
the greater number of his shipmates, and 
the unfortunate prisoners on board, must 
have been lost; yet he regretted Jack and 
Tom more than all the rest. 

The flames from the burning ship cast a 
bright glare far and wide over the ocean, 
tinging the foam-tapped seas. 

Bill kept gazing towards the ship. He 
could make out the Frenchman at some 
distance off, and fancied that he saw boats 
pulling across the tossing waters. 

On the other side he could distinguish 
another vessel which was also, he hoped, 
sending her boats to the relief of the 
sufferers. 

The whole ship, however, appeared so 
completely enveloped in fire, the flames 
bursting out from all the ports and rising 
through every hatchway, that he could 
not suppose it possible any had escaped. 

He found it a hard matter to cling on 
to the piece of wreck, for the seas were 
constantly washing over him. Happily it 
was weighted below, so that it remained 
tolerably steady. Had it rolled over and 
over he must inevitably have lost his hold 
and been drowned. 

Though he had had very little of what 
is called enjoyment in life, and his pros¬ 
pects, as far as he could see, were none of 
the brightest, he still had no wish to die, 
and the instinct of self-preservation made 
him cling to the wreck with might and 
main. 

The tide, which was setting towards the 
shore, had got hold of his raft, which was 
also driven by the wind in the same 
direction, and he found himself drifting 
gradually away from the burning ship, 
and his chance of being picked up by one 
of the boats diminishing. 

He remembered the land had been in 
sight seme time before the action, but how 
far the ship had been from it when 
she caught fire he could not tell, and when 
he turned his eyes to the southward he 
could see nothing of it. 

Some hours had passed away, so it 
seemed to him, when, as he turned his 
eyos towards the ship, the flames appeared 
to up higher than ever. Her stout 
hull % as a mass of fire fore and aft—she 
was burning down to the water’s edge. 
Then came the end—the wild waves washed 
over her, and all was dark. 

“There goes the old ship,” thought Bill. 
“ I wonder how many on board her a few 
hours ago are now alive. Shall I reach 
the shore to-morrow morning? I don’t 
see much chance of it, and if I don’t, how 
shall I ever live through another day P” 

{To be continued.) 



FROGS AND TOADS. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

ot very pretty or inte¬ 
resting creatures, in the 
opinion of most people, 
but all people are in the 
wrong when they think 
so. 

It is true that we have 
only one species of frog and 
one kind of toad in Eng¬ 
land, and that, at a hasty 
glance, neither of them can 
lay claim to beauty. Yet, when closely ex¬ 
amined by those who know how to use their 
eyes, both the frog and the toad have a beauty 
of their own, and in structure, development, 
and habits, are among the most interesting 
inhabitants of our island. 

It is always better to be prepared beforehand 
when, beginning any new undertaking, and, as 1 
wish my readers to pay some attention to the 
frogs and toads during the spring and summer 
of this present year, I will mention some of the 
chief points of interest in these animals, avoid¬ 
ing, as far as possible, the use of scientific 
language, and, where it is absolutely necessary, 
explaining it. 

Frogs and Toads form a very distinct portion 
of a section of the reptiles, and are called 
Batrachians, from the Greek word Batrachos, 
which signifies a frog. 

They have no tails, and, although belonging to 
the reptiles, or creeping animals, they usually 
leap instead of crawl, being aided by their long 


and powerful hind legs. Some frogs, such as 
the grunting frog of the West Indies, have been 
known to leap clear over a five-feet wall. 

Still they can crawl by means of the short 
fore-legs, andfihe toads generally prefer crawling 
to leaping. They are admirable swimmers, the 
broad webs of the hind feet acting as paddles, 
and there is one species of frog found in Borneo 
which has the toes of both pairs of feet 
enormously long, and connected with a web so 
wide and line that the frog can sweep through 
the air for some distance, supported by the 
webs of its feet, as are the flying-fishes by those 
of their pectoral fins. 

Perhaps some one may want to know the dis^ 
tinction between a frog and a toad. It is very 
much like the distinction between a crocodile 
and an alligator, or, as some wicked people say, 
between an attorney and a solicitor. There is 
no difficulty in distinguishing the English toad 
from the English frog ; but when we come to the 
multitudinous foreign species, the difference 
between a frog-like toad and a toad-like frog is 
not at all easy to see. 

A glance at the mouth, however, will settle 
all difficulties, for the toads are toothless, while 
the frogs have a row of little teeth round the 
upper jaw. The two words “Toothless Toads” 
will enable any one to keep in mind the distinc¬ 
tion between the two animals. 

Then the skins of frogs are smooth, while those 
of toads are more or less covered with wart-like 
purtuberances, containing a whitish secretion. 

This is the so-called poison of the toad, and in 
our English species is chiefly furnished by a pair 
of very large warts, one on either side of the 
back of the head. No danger, however, attaches 
itself to this secretion, and although it is so acrid 
that a dog who has carelessly seized a toad will 
be glad to drop it at once, it wifi do no harm to 
human beings. 

Uneducated people, especially gardeners and 
field labourers, stand in deadly terror of the toadj 
and stoutly maintain that, among other accom 
plishments, it can spit fire. Yet the smallest 
and most tender-skinned child may handle the 
largest and most formidable-looking toad and 
receive no harm ; indeed, my own children have 
been accustomed from their earliest infancy to 
handle toads, and at one time had quite a colony 
of these creatures. 

Toads can be easily tamed, and these and other 
strange pets used to sit in the hands of the 
children and to be carried round the garden for 


the purpose of catching the insects which settled 
on the flowers. 

For both toads and frogs are mighty insect* 
eaters, and are consequently very useful inhabi¬ 
tants of gardens. They will not eat an insect 
which remains quiet, but if it should move but a 
leg, or bend its body, it will be caught and 
swallowed. 

By the way, although toads are useful in gar¬ 
dens, as far as vegetables and flowers go, the 
bee-keeper will do well to exclude them from 
his premises. They are by no means devoid of 
intelligence, and not only know that bees are 
good to eat, but where to find them; so they 
plant themselves close to the hives, and when, 
as often happens, a heavily-laden bee comes to 
the ground, it is snapped up in a moment by 
the watchful toad. 

I have kept many toads for the purpose of 
observing their habits, and generally employed 
for the purpose a disused aquarium, made of 
glass, and having a glass cover. 

Feeding the inmates was an easy process. We 
all know how evasive is a blue-bottle when wo 
try to catch it, and might naturally fancy that 
so apparently sluggish a being as the toad would 
have no chance of securing it; yet, let a blue¬ 
bottle be put into the aquarium, and, no matter 
how lively the fly might be, the toad would be 
sure to have it in a very few minutes. 

Of course it cannot catch the fly on the wing, 
nor does it try ; but, as soon as the fly is in the 
aquarium, the toad is on the watch, putting on 
an air of intelligent alertness which is really 
surprising. When the fly settles the toad crawls 
after it, and if it can come within reach, it gives 
a quick and sudden “flick” with its long tongue, 
and the fly is gone. 

The height to which a toad can stretch itself 
when in pursuit of a fly is really astonishing, 
and it develops powers of climbing of which its 
ungainly form gives little promise. 

Worms, maggots, grubs, beetles, etc., will be 
devoured in the same manner, and in all cases 
the toad must see its prey move before seizing it. 

I have mentioned that toads have no teeth, 
although I was repeatedly told in Paris that 
French toads possessed very long and poisonous 
teeth, which were not developed until the 
animals were fifty years old. But they need no 
teeth, for they swallow their prey alive, and 
their tongues convey it to the back of the throat 
as soon as it is seized. 

When next you find a toad, open its mouth 
and look at its tongue. In most animals, as 
with ourselves, the root of the tongue is at the 
back of the throat, and the tip is directed for¬ 
wards. Exactly the reverse is the case with the 
toad, the base of the tongue being fixed to the 
front of the lower jaw, and the tip pointing down 
the throat. 

Now the tongue is covered with a strongly- 
adhesive secretion, and when the toad wishes to 
catch an insect, it flings its tongue at it, catches 
it on the tip, and, with a movement as rapid as 
the crack of a whip, withdraws the tongue, carry¬ 
ing the insect to the back of the throat, whence 
there is no escape. 

It is very amusing to watch a toad eat^ any 
prey which is too large to be swallowed at 8nce. 
A bluebottle, for example, or a maggot, is gone 
at once; but a large beetle, humble-bee, or 
worm, will give the animal a vast amount of 
trouble. 

To swallow worms some two or three inches 
in length is always a hard task. The toad 
always manages to catch the worm by the 
middle, but finds it so long that the head and 
tail project at either side of the mouth, and 
prevent the middle from going down the reptile’s 
throat. 

Then ensues a battle, the worm trying to 
escape, and the toad trying to swallow it, mak¬ 
ing repeated and futile gulps at the struggling 
victim. Then the frantic wriggles of the worm 
against the angles of the jaws appear to annoy 
the toad exceedingly. 

At last, however, the fore-feet are brought 
into requisition, and with their aid, the ends 
of the worm are gathered up and pushed com¬ 
pletely into the mouth, when the tongue com¬ 
pletes the task which had been left unfinished. 
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Few persons know how deftly the toad can 
use its fore-paws, and how curiously they re¬ 
semble hands. One singular mode of employing 
these paws is worthy of mention. 

In common with many reptiles, the toad 
changes its skin at certain intervals. Now, the 
cast skin of a snake is quite a common object 
in the country, but no one ever found the skin 
of a toad, and for the following reason. 

When a toad is about to change its clothes, 
the old skin splits longitudinaly both above 
and below. With its paws, the toad strips the 
old skin from its body and limbs, crumples and 
rolls it into a ball, pushes it into its mouth, and 
then swallows it! 

A powerful beetle, such as a cockchafer, or 
one <ff the large ground beetles, is nearly as 
troublesome as a worm, and a full-sized humble- 
bee is not to be swallowed without much effort. 
Gulp after gulp is made by the toad, the paws 
being always ready to tuck in a leg or wing that 
may project from the mouth. At last the final 
gulp is made, and as the insect passes down the 
throat, the toad’s eyes seem to disappear alto¬ 
gether, reappearing when the insect is safely 
lodged in the stomach, where it may be seen 
through the skin to kick for some time. 

Difficult as is the task of swallowing a power¬ 
ful insect, I have never known one to escape 
when once seized. 

(JV) le continued .) 


DEATH OF A FAMOUS FIRE-HORSE. 



I t is now some few months since there died 
a horse which many a Manchester boy had 
come to look upon as quite a personal friend ; 
and most certainly he merited all the intense 
admiration lavished upon him. We allude to a 
well-known “ fire-horse,” whose great speed and 
dash, and good fortune in often arriving first at 
the scene of the conflagration, made him an 
immense favourite, as we have said, with the 
street boys of the city. His life and death are 
thus recorded by one who knew and loved him 
well:— 

At the latter part of the spring of 1864 
“Our Bruce” was born. He soon began to 
show signs of a very promising hunter of over 
sixteen hands, and in due course commenced 
his training for the chase. At five years old he 
had grown to a beautiful animal, very docile and 
tractable—his mottled grey coat the pride of 
the groom and the admiration of his master. 


“ Our Bruce” in the hunting-field once stum¬ 
bled, and in consequence lost the confidence of 
his master, who disposed of him to the Man¬ 
chester Carriage Company. In the early part 
of the year 1870 he was sold by the Carriage 
Company to the Manchester Corporation for the 
fire-engine department, and commenced his 
duties on the 24th of March. 

His general appearance, and kind, tractable, 
willing ways, were soon noticed by the firemen, 
and in less than a month after he joined the 
brigade he was the favourite of the whole estab¬ 
lishment, having pretty well the free run of the 
yard, in which he caused much diversion by his 
singular and funny ways. He was always full 
of innocent mischief, and one of his greatest 
delights was to chase the men about the yard. 
It sometimes happened that he was let out for a 
gambol when the children were playing. On 
such occasions it was most interesting to notice 
how careful he was in not going too near them ; 
at other times, when the engines were in the 
yard, he seemed not to forget his early training 
as a hunter, and would amuse himself by jump¬ 
ing over the poles. "When tired, he would lift 
the latch of the door and go into his stable, and 
just as easily after a rest, when the stable-door 
was closed, he would let himself out again, or 
knock loudly at the door to attract attention. 
Near the stable-door there is a water-tap with a 
revolving handle. “Our Bruce” would turn 
the handle with ease, and help himself to a 
drink. It sometimes happened that a hose-pipe 
would be attached to the tap; this would not 
cause him the least inconvenience ; in such a 
case, after turning on the tap, he would lift up 
the end of the hose-pipe with his teeth, and 
hold the end in his mouth until ho had satisfied 
his thirst. 

Many curious anecdotes could be told about 
our pet; how, on one occasion, he picked up 
the end of the hose and wetted one of the fire¬ 
men who had offended him ; how, at a fire, he 
would stand amidst the greatest noise and ex¬ 
citement, with showers ©f sparks falling around 
him and on his beautiful coat, only to bo shaken 
off, and at other times completely enveloped in 
smoke; but there was no shying or fretting 
under fire or smoke with ‘‘Our Bruce;” he 
seemed to know that he had brought those who 
would fight that ruthless tyrant, fire, and he 
stood proud and confident that before long he 
would return home with the victors, when, after 
being refreshed and groomed, he would again be 
ready (always first) for the next “turn out.” 

For nearly six years “Our Bruce” never 
missed going with the first machine, at the end 
of which time he was, in consequence of his fine 
appearance and our desire to give him a less 
active duty in his old age, transferred from the 
fire-engine to police patrol duty. "We did not 
altogether lose our faithful animal’s services, for 
one of his duties was to attend fires with the 
mounted police-sergeant (whose name was also 
Bruce) to keep back the onlookers, which ho 
most effectually did for nearly two years, during 
which time he was as great a favourite with the 
policemen, rarely leaving a police-station with¬ 
out an apple, piece of bread, or some mark of 
affection. 


On the 7th of last August “Our Bruce ” fell 
sick; the veterinary surgeon was sent for, who 
pronounced him suffering from inflammation of 
the bowels. The usual remedies were applied, 
and everything was done to relieve his pain and 
make him comfortable, but to no avail. For 
three weeks afterwards he was never left for a 
moment night nor day, and at the end of the 
third day he drew his last breath, surrounded 
by those who loved him well, and who had been 
taken by him to the scene of many a hard fight. 
A post-mortem examination was held the follow¬ 
ing morning to ascertain the cause of death. A 
stone six inches in diameter, weighing 5 IbAl 1 oz., 
was taken from his bowels ; this was, no doubt, 
the principal cause of the disease which led to 
the death of the well-known and universally- 
admired fire-horse, “ Our Bruce.” 




THE TWO BROTHERS. 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


ell, the time goes by until 
the sons are grown up to 
men, forty years of age. 
Their father, Isaac, is now 
an old man—old before hia 
time, and blind. Here he 
sits in the sunshine, at the 
entrance of his tent, white- 
haired, white-bearded, in 
helpless blindness. 

“Where is Esau?” asks the old man to-day, 
of the slave that waits on him. 

At once the tall, strong hunter hurries to hia 
father. But as he stands here by the old map’s 
side, there is another who creeps to the outside 
of the tent and listens eagerly. 

“Here am I, father !” cries Esau, cheerily. 

The old man’s voice trembles, as he stretches 
out his hands towards him. ‘ ‘ Esau, my son, I 
am old, and may die soon. Take your bow and 
arrows, hunt me a deer, and bring me a savoury 
dish of venison, that I may eat, and that I may 
bless you before I die.” 

Then Rebekah steps back to her own tent, and 
watching until Esau is gone, she hurries away 
to Jacob, and tells all that she has heard—that 
Esau has already gone forth, and would soon be 
back to receive his father’s blessing ; this very 
day he is to be declared the eldest son, heir to 
the promises and privileges that God had given 
to Abraham, and had pledged to Jacob. 

I am not going to excuse what she did—it 
was utterly false and wicked. There is just this 
much to be said for her. She thinks that what 
belonged to Jacob is going to be given to Esaii. 
An hour or two longer, and it looked as if it 
would be all too late. Looked —that was. the 
mistake she made ; she set the look of things 
against the Wbrd of God. If she had counted 
that God’s promise was of all things in the uni¬ 
verse the very surest, as it is, how much she 
would have been saved! Years of misery, a 
broken heart, and—ten thousand times worse— 
all these lies, and the mischief that came of 
them. She might have come in honestly before 
her husband here, and have told him what the 
Lord had said, and have warned him against 
doing this thing. Or better still, she might 
have gone to God, and told Him all about it, 
and put her trust in Him ; then she would have 
come down quietly to her work, quite sure that 
He was faithful who had promised, and that He 
would do it. 

But when she went by the look of things, she 
forgot God, and did what we always do then— 
she began to fret and to plan ; and then came a 
miserable failure. We shut out God then, and 
go trying to make Him keep His word in out 
way. 

Her hand is on Jacob’s shoulder, and with 
anxious troubled face, she is whispering to him, 
looking timidly round to see that none is listen¬ 
ing, as she had done, “ Now, my son, do what 
I tell you. Go out to the flock and take two 
kids of the goats, and I will make savoury meat, 
and you shall take it in before your father : §9 
he wpl giy§ you his blessipg,” 
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Then Jacob turned that cautious face of his 
upon his mother. He was afraid—not afraid to 
tell the lie, but afraid of being found out. 

“■you see, mother, I am a smooth man, and 
Esau is a hairy man, my father perhaps will 
feel me, then he will find me out, and I shall 
be cursed as a deceiver instead of being blest/’ 
But the mother grows impatient; the precious 
moments were flying away. “I will manage 
that. I will lay the skin of the kids on your 
hands and on the smooth of your neck. Only 
obey me quickly, and all will be well.” 

Whereupon noble old Matthew Henry, the 
commentator, says this good thing, “ Those who 
try to be rough and rude in their manners do 
disguise the man under the beast.” 

How all is ready, here is the savoury dish of 

g oat’s flesh, here is the skin of the goats on his 
ands and on his neck, and Jacob moves towards 
the tent of his father. 

Before we follow him, learn this lesson, boys, 
and never forget it. A lie is a thing that cant 
stand alone. It must have a score of lies at the 
back of it, and a score of lies in front of it, and 
a score on every side of it, and even then it 
may come tumbling down on the liar’s head. 
The .word Truth means what the word tree 
means ; that which has got its roots about the 
rocks, and stands firm and true against all the 
winds that blow. But the lie is the chaff that 
the wind driveth away. 

And yet most likely he comes, trying to excuse 
himself. “ His mother told him to do it, and 
the blessing was promised to him too, and Esau 
has sold it to him.” Ho, that won’t do. There 
is no excuse in the world for lying. As sturdy 
Martini Luther said to the fellows who were 
breaking into the flour-mill in famine time, on 
the plea that they must live: ‘ ‘ Must live ! ” he 
thundered. “Ho, indeed, there is only one 
must; we must be honest /” 

And worse than excuses, I should not wonder 
if he came trying to cheat himself, as men do 
■till. “I won’t tell him that I am Esau, you 
know. I can give him the meat, and then he 
will give me his blessing.” As if it mattered 
what he said with his lips ! Why, his standing 
there at all was a lie ; his hands and his neck 
were lying.; the savoury dish of mutton was a 
lie. Mind that, too, a lie is a lie, whether you 
act it, or look it, or hint it. When the black 
and hateful thing creeps out of the heart, it 
doesn’t matter what door or window it comes 
out at, eye or mouth or hand : there it is. 

How Jacob, with his head down, I hope, and 
with a slouching gait, as of one burdened with 
shame, stands at the tent door. And close 
behind creeps the anxious mother, her hand 
pressed timidly on her lip. And there sits the 
helpless old man, blind and pitiable. I think 
Jacob must have turned hi3 face away as he 
began to speak. 

“ My father ! ” 

“Here ami!” cried the old man, startlod, 
“Who is it? ” 

Ah, Jacob, what of the good resolutions now. 
There at his side I think the eager mother 
prompts him to his answer. 

“ I—I am Esau your first born son. I have 
done as you bade me. Arise, father, and eat of 
my venison, and give me your blessing.” 

This did-not sound like the voice of an honest 
man. The old man asks, doubtfully, “How 
have you found it so quickly, my son ? ” 

Look ; it is not enough to put another lie at 
the back of the others. He must fetch in 
hypocrisy and blasphemy. So it is. A lie 
takes all the troop of Hell to prop it up. 

And^learn this lesson too, that he who can 
tell a lie will stick at nothing. He can bo a 
hypocrite and a blasphemer as well as a liar. 
The farther he goes the deeper he sinks. And 
now Jacob swears that God had given him the 
deer in the fields ; when it was the kid of the 
goats that he himself had taken out of the fold. 

The father thinks of Esau’s hairy hands and 
neck. “ Come near,” says he, “ and let me see 
that you are my very son. ” 

And Jacob stood there with a face of crimson, 
smdjhis heart filled with fear, as the old man’s 
trembling hands passed over the goodly robes, 
and touched the hands and the hairy neck. 
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“ The hands are Esau’s, but the voice is Jacob’s,” 
the blind Isaac muttered to himself, in his pitiable 
helplessness; and with an appealing trustfulness, 
that it must have been as hard to deceive as it 
was cruel, he asked, solemnly, “Art thou my 
very son Esau ? ” 

Then came the answer, deliberate and dread¬ 
ful, “lam.” , ' 

It was enough. Isaac ate of the meat that 
Jacob brought him. He lifted up his voice and 
blessedhim; his were the promises, the privileges; 
the heritage was all his. So Jacob got his 
blessing and went out with it—I hope ashamed, 
miserable, afraid. 

Scarcely had Jacob left his father’s presence 
before in came the hunter with his bow and 
arrows on his shoulder, and bringing the young 
deer that ho had slain. Quickly he prepares the 
savoury dish of venison, such as his father loved. 
Then he brings it before the old man ; and with a 
voice that rings out in its frank truthfulness, he 
cries, “ Let my father arise and eat of his son’s 
venison, that his soul may bless me.” 

A horror seizes the old man, a deadly paleness 
spreads over him, and aghast he asks, “Who 
art you, my son ? ” 

“lam your son—your firstborn, Esau.” 

Then with a bitter cry Isaac discovered all the 
cruel wrong that had been done him. “ Who ! 
Where, then, is he who hath taken venison, and 
brought it me, and I have blest him ; yea, and 
he shall be blest.” 

So Jacob the supplanter had put out his foot 
and tripped up his brother again. The sorrowing 
father laid his hand on his son and gave him all 
he could. Then Esau came forth, hating Jacob, 
and muttering fiercely, ‘ * My father will die 
soon, then I will kill Jacob.” 

Such was the lie. See what came of it. 
Rebekah has heard what Esau said, and resolved 
to send Jacob out of the way. It is early in the 
morning, and the mother stands weeping with 
her arms about the neck of her favourite son. 
And now she stands watching through her tears 
as the figure slowly goes away into the misty 
distance. Ah, she shall see him no more. 
That aching heart, the sad, lonely life, the 
shortened days. This was what came to her for 
her part in the deception. And Jacob’s sentence 
was nothing less than fourteen years hard labour. 

So true is it that what a man sows is what he 
himself shall reap. That one lie of Jacob’s, what 
a crop it brought forth! The hard master that he 
served was constantly cheating him ; his sons 
deceived him about his favourite son, as he had 
deceived his father. And over his whole life, 
hand in hand with the blessing there went a 
troubled distrust of everybody, and a constant 
sorrow that you can trace right back to this cruel 
deceit. 

Boys, seek always to keep alive an utter horror 
and hatred of a lie. 




THE BLACK BOOK. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ Stories of Whiiminster” “ The Old Tales 
of Chivalry “ A Peck of Troubles,” etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

E only saw Gooseberry once 
more that day, when in the 
evening he was brought 
out of his confinement to 
go to church with the rest 
of us. I don’t think that 
could have been much 
comfort to him. He tried to shrink away 
from the boys, but he could not escape 
being told in no mild terms what was 
thought of him, and what he had to 
expect. For the walk to church he was 
paired off with a spiteful little elf, who 



entertained him by a full and particu¬ 
lar account of the ceremony of running 
the gauntlet, in which he was to figure so 
prominently next morning. And when we 
were trooping through the dark entry of 
the church, he had to put up with certain 
kicks, pinches, and thumps, administered 
to him as an earnest of what was to come. 
He was fair game for everybody to have a 
hit at, now that he was down and had no 
friends. In church he sat by himself in a 
comer, not daring to look up, the picture 
of a guilty person, overwhelmed by shame 
and dread of what he had deserved. The 
boy who was next him made a great parade 
of leaving as wide a distance as possible 
between them, as if there were infection in 
his touch. And while most of us might be 
heard more or less audibly mumbling the 
confession that we were miserable sinners, 
I am sure some felt secretly thankful that 
they at least were not as that publican who 
had got the whole school into trouble. 

I was in the same bedroom as Goose¬ 
berry, but he did not come to bed that 
night, and we supposed that, to add greater 
impression to his execution, he was being 
made to sleep by himself in a condemned 
cell, as it were. After I had got into bed 
I could not help still thinking a good deal 
about him. It seemed to me the fellows 
were rather hard on the poor lad, who, 
no doubt, was very sorry by this time that 
he had meddled with the Black Book. I 
wondered how he was feeling now, and 
how he would behave in all he had to go 
through to-morrow. Anyhow, I was glad 
not to be in his skin, and so I fell asleep, 
and dreamed that it was Greene after all 
who had stolen the Black Book, and tried 
to throw the blame of it on me. 

Hext morning, when we got up, nothing 
was talked about but what was to happen 
to May. Tl*3re was a rumour that the 
doctor had sent a whole sheaf of canes into 
the schoolroom to be ready for the occasion. 
Among ourselves some of the most violent 
spirits were betimes busy in plaiting and 
knotting straps and handkerchiefs with 
which to perform their share of the chas¬ 
tisement. But these preparations were 
interrupted by the news that Gooseberry 
had run away! 

And so he had. The night before, as we 
were coming home from church, one of the 
ushers, seeing how his companionship was 
scouted among us, had made May walk 
beside him, under his umbrella, for it was 
raining hard. Well, somehow, he had 
slipped away and been lost in the wet night 
without his absence being noticed for some 
time. Then, while we were snug in bed, 
there had been a fine to-do in the house¬ 
hold. The story that was circulated among 
us younger boys, represented the doctor and 
his assistants as scouring the country all 
night in every direction; but whatever 
measures they took were taken too late. 
Ho trace could be found of the fugitive. 
With London so near, indeed, it would be 
easy for him to hide himself as closely as a 
needle in a bundle of hay. So there he was 
wandering somewhere over the world, and 
here we were like a pack of eager dogs, 
whose quarry has suddenly run to earth 
just as they thought they had their teeth 
in him. 

But now that May was out of our 
clutches there set in a strong reaction in 
his favour. With boys a mood of severe 
virtue is like a frost in April; our indig¬ 
nation had thawed through the night, and 
now we began to feel sorry for having 
driven our schoolfellow to such extremities. 
We never thought he would have taken our 
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anger so much to heart as to run away 
from school to escape it. About this 
exploit, too, there was something which 
drew out our sympathies towards him in an 
unwonted degree; it was a dashing stroke 
of independence, not without romance, for 
the story soon came to be that he had run 
off to India—nothing less ! Why, among 
the fifteen and sixteen-year-old heroes of 
our highest class, there was node whom we 
could have credited with such boldness. 
There must have been more in May than we 
thought. And all at once we fell to recall¬ 
ing the good points in him which had been 
so much overlooked. He was a soft 
muddle-headed kind of chap, certainly, but 
there was no harm in him. Though he 
kept so much to himself, he had always 
been obliging and even generous towards 
any one who would condescend to have to 
do with him. He might be a muff, but he 
had done nothing hitherto to be called a 
Bneak. On the whole he was a most un¬ 
likely fellow to steal the Black Book and 
then go on telling right-down lies about 
it. 

“ Then, will you tell me who did do it ? ” 
cried Greene, with his usual vehemence, and 
seemed to think that the matter was settled 
if nobody could give him an answer off¬ 
hand. “I suspected him from the very 
first, and I am all the surer of it now that 
he has bolted. What would he want te 
run away for if he didn’t do it?” And 
Greene concluded this triumphant chain of 
reasoning by pledging himself to eat his 
boots and the Black Book into the bargain, 
if anybody but Gooseberry turned out to be 
the thief. Still there were beys who, 
without being able to argue the matter in 
this fashion, leant more and more to the 
opinion that there might have been a 
mistake. 

One thing was certain, that a very extra¬ 
ordinary and exciting event had occurred. 
I have misled you if you imagine our school 
to have been anything like a Dotheboys 
Hall. We were well-fed and looked after, 
had nothing to complain of on the score of 
play, and though our master bore the name 
of a smart disciplinarian, his regulations 
were not unreasonably strict, as these mat¬ 
ters go in schools of the same class. If 
any of his pupils proved an incurably bad 
case, he was quietly invited to take himself 
off; so running away was a resource to 
which no boy had ever been driven in the 
memory of my schoolfellows, and such an 
unheard-of proceeding set all our tongues 
going even faster than the circumstances 
which had led to it. 

The agitation was at its height when we 
were called into school as usual. And 
there on the master’s desk lay a long thin 
cane, like a hungry yellow snake, which 
irresistibly drew every eye upon it; but 
where was the victim upon whom its sharp 
fangs were to have fastened ? 

The doctor looked troubled, as well he 
might be. The knowing ones guessed that 
he was highly charged with electricity that 
morning, and resolved, if possible, to avoid 
coming into contact with him while such a 
good conductor lay ready to his hand. 
And nobody spoke when he informed us of 
what we had all been talking about ever 
since getting up, and asked us, as he had 
already asked the head boys in private, if 
any one could give a hint as to what had 
become of May. But one boy, of a sombre 
and imaginative cast of mind, whispered 
along the forms an idea that had just come 
into his head: Perhaps Gooseberry had 
drowned himself in the River Lea! This 
was a startling suggestion, which we dprst 


not convey to the doctor. The mystery 
was growing darker and darker, and I was 
not the only one who became conscious of 
something like remorse for the way in 
which we had treated our unfortunate 
schoolfellow. 

Then the work went on, not very 
smoothly, as may be supposed. The two 
under masters were absent, engaged, it 
was understood, in raising the hue-and-cry 
after the runaway. We all had that to 
think about which left little room in our 
heads for grammar and repetition. So 
when my class was called up to the doctor 
himself, we approached his presence with 
some misgivings, casting side glances at 
that cane, which we felt ought to be now 
consigned to its customary obscurity; and 
as we were filing up, books in hand, one of 
the fellows dropped his pencil. It rolled 
underneath May’s desk. He stooped to 
pick it up, and there ©n the floor, stowed 
away beneath the foot of the desk, he dis¬ 
covered something which made him hastily 
cry out— 

“ I declare—here’s the Black Book ! ” 

This exclamation produced a sensation 
among [those around him, which did not 
escape the doctor. He asked what was 
the matter. 

“ Oh, sir! ” said the flustered finder, “ I 
thought I had got the Black Book. But I 
see it is only Gooseberry’s—” 

“ Whose?” 

“ I mean, sir, May’s exercise-book, sir. 
It looks just like your book, sir.” 

“ Let me see it. Why did you not give 
me this on Saturday with the rest ? ” asked 
the doctor, turning upon me. “It was 
your business to collect them all.” 

“ So I did,” said I, taken aback. “ I am 
sure May gave me his, and I handed it to 
you, sir.” 

“Sure?” repeated the doctor, looking 
me through and through in that sharp way 
of his. Then he looked at the dusty book, 
which had been handed up to him, and 
turned it over in his hands. At first sight 
one might certainly be'excused for taking it 
to be the Black Book. It was almost the 
same size, and bound in the same way. 

A thought struck the doctor. He un¬ 
locked the desk and took out the pile of 
exercise-books which I had brought him on 
Saturday. Turning them rapidly over, he 
presently came upon one which had no 
business there. 

“Why, here is the Black Book after 
all! ” he exclaimed, and all the school 
drew a long breath. Then my knees shook 
as I was aware of his eye fixed upon me, 
and I scarcely knew whether I was stand¬ 
ing on my head or my heels when he invited 
me to explain how the Black Book came 
there. 

But, luckily, before I could recover from 
my confusion so far as to open my mouth, 
the doctor’s suspicions were diverted into 
another quarter, for on the outside of the 
Black Book its purloiner had been audacious 
enough to cut or scratch his initials in 
large letters. And the initials were not 
mine, but J. A. M. 

How came a pause of intense expectation. 
The boys did >ot quite see what turn 
events were taking, though it was plain to 
them that the doctor had made some dis¬ 
covery. All at once the silence was broken 
by a knock at the door, and who should 
appear but Julius May, as if he had dropped 
from the clouds! 

From the clouds, indeed, for he was wet 
through, a miserable draggled-looking ob- 
j ect. Like a hunted hare, he stood huddled 
up against the wall, shivering, and staring 


round him helplessly with his great mild 
eyes. He was too frightened to advance 
farther than a step or two. 

Before we had time to wonder how he 
came there, the door again opened softly, 
and there appeared cautiously, first a nose, 
and then a face, lastly a whole head, and 
nothing more. It was a round, smooth, 
fresh-looking head, which at first sight we 
took for a boy’s, but upon considering that 
it had spectacles and grey hairs, perceived 
that it belonged to an old gentleman, 
whose body was probably in the passage 
without. 

“Pray excuse my interrupting you,” 
came in a high piping voice from this re¬ 
markable head. 

“Won’t you come in, sir?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Oh no, thank you ! ” replied the head, 
with a jerk backwards; and some of us 
quite understood its feelings. When we 
became men we should not be in such a 
hurry to trust anything more than our 
heads inside of a schoolroom. But the 
head took courage to reappear, and gave 
forth the following remarks. 

“ I beg your pardon—I am sorry for this 
occasion of troubling you—but the fact is 
I have brought back one of your pupils, 
who has been spending all night in Epping 
Forest. I came upon him Jhis morning, 
and he confessed to me that he had rim 
away from your school for fear of a beating 
for something he had done. I told him he 
had much better go back and face it out 
like a man; in fact I put him into my pony- 
carriage and brought him back at once. I 
am sure he will be thankful to me in after 
life. It is the truest kindness to bring him 
back, though he may not think so. I have 
been a boy myself, sir, and know what it 
is to get into trouble. I am grateful to 
those who chastised me for my faults. J 
have told him all this, and advised hi m to 
suffer all he has deserved without com¬ 
plaint.” 

The old gentleman’s head had not yet 
brought its moralisations to an end, when 
poor Gooseberry, who, like a trembling 
animal fascinated by a rattlesnake, had 
kept his eyes fixed on the cane lying before 
our master, suddenly turned them on him 
most imploringly, and burst out into a dis¬ 
tressful ciy— 

“ Oh, sir, I didn’t do it! ” 

“Come, come, my dear boy, tell the 
truth,” said the head, affectionately. “Be 
a brave lad. Submit yourself to your mas¬ 
ter. Bear your punishment like a man.” 

“We are much obliged to you, sir, but I 
am not sure that there is any question of 
punishment here,” interposed the doctor, 
rather tartly, as if he held that nobody but 
himself had any business to give good ad¬ 
vice to his boys. At the first sound of his 
voice the stranger swiftly withdrew his 
head, and vanished as mysteriously as he 
had come. Then the doctor turned to 
Gooseberry, and addressed him in a friendly 
way. 

“ Speak to me, May. I think I see how 
this mistake has come about. Did you lose 
your exercise-book the other day-?” 

May only looked at him with a dazed 
expression, and one of the boys undertook 
to answer for him: “ He’s always losing it, 
sir.” 

“ Come, boy, don’t be afraid. Hobody 
is going to eat you, if you will only tell us 
how it all happened. Did you cut your 
initials on your exercise-book a day or two 
ago?” 

“ I think so,” said Gooseberry, hesitat¬ 
ing, as if in doubt where this admission 
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A mysterious Head peeped in. 


mignt lead him. “I didn’t know it was 
any harm, sir.” 

“Who said it was?” quoth the doctor, 
making an effort to subdue his impatience 
and to inspire May with confidence. “ Now, 
look here; is this your book ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Gooseberry, without the 
slightest hesitation, as the Black Book was 
shown him. 

“ That was the book he took out of his 
pocket and gave me for his exercise-book 
on Saturday,” I put in, anxious to clear 
my character, at all events. 

“You fussy fellow, wait till you are 
asked to speak,” was the doctor’s' reply. 
“ Now, Julius May, I am going to ask you 
another question. When you get up in the 
morning do you ever put on anybody else’s 
head in mistake for your own ? ” 

“Never, sir ,” replied Gooseberry, with 
great solemnity, and our pent-up feelings 
relieved themselves in a roar of laughter, 
as our master, no longer able to restrain 
his sarcastic vein, observed that a boy with 
smell a head might do a much more foolish 
thing than exchange it with the first decent 
one that came handy. 

But the wind had evidently turned into 
a g^od-humoured quarter. The doctor 
pitched the cane into his desk with an air 
of relief, and told us we might go out to 
play for a little. 

It is seldom that schoolboys are backward 
in accepting an invitation of this kind, but 
really most of us would have preferred to 
stay in school, and hear the rest of May’s 
examination. Our curiosity was not long 
unsatisfied; JfQ)yeyer, for when the doctor 


had been shut up some ten minutes with 
the supposed culprit, he arrived at what 
seemed to be the real facts of the case, 
which through the elder boys were soon 
communicated to the school. 

That puzzle-headed and short-sighted 
Julius May had missed his exercise-book, 
when, pottering about the schoolroom, he 
saw a book lying on the doctor’s table which 
was so like his that he jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that it was his, 'without even look¬ 
ing into it. This must have been the 
Black Book which Gooseberry calmly 
appropriated and cut his initials on the cover 
in case it went astray again. In course of 
time he duly handed it up to the doctor, 
the last thing he would have done if his 
intentions had been as we supposed them. 
Hence these troubles. Then he was so 
forgetful or so overwhelmed by the accusa¬ 
tion of his schoolfellows, that he could not 
explain how the mistake might have arisen. 
In his terror and perplexity, finding every 
one so bitterly against him, he saw nothing 
for it but to run away, and it was the doctor 
himself who first perceived that the charge 
might be true, and yet the accused innocent. 

As soon as we started by wishing to make 
out his innocence, we saw at once that he 
was just as likely as not to behave in this 
way, and were sorry for the haste with 
which we had pronounced him guilty. 
Greene still held out against the general 
opinion and shook his head sagaciously, as 
if to say that we should learn our mistake 
in good time. But even Greene gave in, 
and May’s character was established above 
any breath of suspicion, when the doctor 


sent out a message that instead of the half 
holiday we had lost, we should have the 
whole of that day, as well as a general 
amnesty for all offences recorded in the 
restored Black Book. You see the doctor 
felt he had been rather hard on us, just as 
we had been rather hard on poor Goose¬ 
berry, but now things were to be set right 
all round. 

How we took care to set ourselves right 
with Julius May every one who has been a 
schoolboy will readily understand. Luckily, 
he was not much the worse for his exposure 
in Epping Forest, where he had met with 
certain adventures which we heard with 
great interest, but which it would take too 
long to relate here. In the end this mis¬ 
fortune was of no small advantage to him, 
since in the sympathy which it called out, 
the other boys came to Imow him. better, 
and to find that, making allowance for his 
shy and dreamy ways, he was not such a 
bad fellow after all. And in consideration 
of the troubles which he had undeservedly 
gone through, Craik and Brown issued 
their fiat that nobody was to call him 
Gooseberry any more. So he lost his nick¬ 
name, which, however, did not matter 
much, as within a fortnight somebody re¬ 
named him Greengage. 

This is all my story, and if any reader 
doubt the truth of it, I would refer him to 
the various histories of grown-up people, 
where he will find that the most blameless 
characters have sometimes been accused, 
condemned, executed, and execrated, upon 
no better evidence than we had in our 
celebrated case of the Blacl? Book. 
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STREET SCENES.-" 


ONLY A PENNY! 


JACK AND JOHN: 


W hat London boy at least 
needs to be told the mean¬ 
ing of these pictures ? The great 
metropolis changes year by year, 
and many of its older features, 
from May-day “ Jack-in-the- 
Green ” to time - honoured 
“Punch and Judy," are slowly 
but surely disappearing. The 
street weighing-machine, how¬ 
ever, would seem to be growing 
yearly in popularity, and even 
the “ try your lungs ” and “ try 
your strength” gauges, espe¬ 
cially in the poorer districts of 
the south and east, are evidently 
making a most determinate 
stand for existence, and do not 
mean to succumb without a 
struggle to the advancing tide 
of civilisation. 

Our first picture represents 
a scene well known to the 
marketers of the East End on a 
Saturday night. There, at a 
street-comer in the busiest part 
of the crowded thoroughfare, 
arises the gorgeous - looking 
pagoda, or whatever the artist 
would prefer to call it. From 
the lower portion of the edifice 
depends a long flexible tube, the 
extremity of which the proprietor 
seductively flourishes as he en¬ 
courages the hesitating onlookers 
with a “ Now, young gentle¬ 
men, don’t be backward in com¬ 
ing forward ! You don’t know 
what ye can do till ye try ; ” all 
which is perfectly true. A boy 
steps to the front, boldly de¬ 
posits Ills penny, thrusts tho 
tube into his mouth, and—but 
the engraving tells the rest. His 
pale and, we fear, somewhat 
dirty face gradually reddens, 
the red is succeeded by crimson, 
the crimson waxes purple, and 
still he blows, his eyes almost 
starting from their sockets with 
the effort. And now a general 
glance is directed to the gauge, 
for the boy has evidently proved 
himself to be sound alike in 
lungs and determination ! 

The next machine is to be met 
with now only in the more out- 
of-the-way neighbourhoods — 
unless it be at such places of 
universal public resort as Epping 
Forest or Hampstead Heath, on, 
say, a Bank holiday, when it is 
usually found surrounded by a 
motley group of nondescripts, who 
appear to derive, inexhaustible 
pleasure from striking savagely, 
with knitted brow and com¬ 
pressed lip, at the padded 
buffer, and comparing notes as 
to the foree of their wonderful 
blows ! Of all penny pastimes, 
this would seem to be one of the 
queerest; yet its admirers, at any 
rate before school boards existed, 
were legion ! 

i Our friend in the weighing- 
machine is evidently not going 
through the operation for the 
first time in his life, nor, if we 
may judge from his beaming 
countenance, is it likely to be 
the last. But then he knows 
he will come out of the ordeal 
triumphantly, and he will pay 
his penny and carry off his 
“ c’rect weight,” as he has so 
often done before, with a bland 
smile, that betokens he is on the 
jiest of terms alike with h}mself 
P4 flip world fit, large. 



Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton“ TomDunstone’s Troubles" 
“ Archie Blake ” etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—JOHN BECOMES A FAMILY MAN. 

** Tt’s a baby,” said John to Enoch. 

X “So I see,” replied the other; 
“ but what a baby’s got to do here, or why 
Mrs. Flint should bring it in, is more than 
I know.” 

“It’s a blessing to you, Mr. Green, a 
real blessing, and Mrs. Flint an’ I’ll do 



for it just to oblige you, for men are help¬ 
less creturs, the best on ’em, but they’re 
worse nor helpless when it’s anything to do 
with a baby. Just get me a low seat, 
there’s a dear,” turning to John, and tak¬ 
ing entire possession of the place in right 
of being baby’s nurse. “Now a bucket of 
water with the chill off, an’ we’ll give the 
poor lamb a washin’; babbies can’t be kept 
too clean; an’ then we’ll see about its 
supper— half a pint o’ new milk, Mr. Green, 
an’ a crust o’ stale bread, an’ please to see 
that the saucepan’s clean. I doubt 
you’re careless over your saucepans; what 
else is to be expected of a man ? They 
know nuthen, poor things, but what they 
pick up by watchin’ the wimmen. Get a 
handful o’ sand, Mr. Green, an’ scour your 
saucepan round while I’m a-washin the 
little un’.” 

Mrs. Flint’s effrontery fairly took Enoch s 
breath away. He refilled his pipe, and 
to see him with a skein of worsted round 
his neck, a short pipe in his mouth, and a 
stocking drawn over his hand, was a sight 
not to be easily forgotten. 

“Get out of the place, woman! he 


said, indignantly. 

‘ < Ajl* leave you to kill the babby wi 
muddlin’ on it, the same as you do every¬ 
thing else,” retorted Mrs. Flint, bending 
over the child, which was now in the 
bucket, splashing its little hands in the 
water. “Mr. John wont hear o that, I 
know. Where’s a towel, my dear ? ” turn¬ 
ing to John; “a nice soft one, if you 
pleas©*** 

“Is* this your doing, John?” asked 
Enoch. He never said either Mr. or Mas¬ 
ter to the boy, to whom, however, he was 
onp of the mqst coveted °f 
































































" What be we to do with this brat that 
Mother Flint has had the impudence to 
bring here F ” 

“ Say baby, Enoch,” said John, mildly; 
“ and we must bring it up as well as we 
can. I don’t see what else there is to be 
done. Somebody must see to it, you 
know.” Then he narrated the circum¬ 
stances under which it had been found. 

“ I don’t see why that somebody need be 
us, any way,” replied Enoch. “ I don’t 
grudge it the drop o’ milk or what not it 
may be wantin’ now, but it ’ll cost a deal 
more by-an’-by, an’ where’s the money to 
come from ? There’s none too much to set 
you out in life, John; an’ then to have 
that woman a-clackin’ an’ a-messin’ here 
every day—why, it ’ud be enough to drive 
a man beside himself.” 

“ Of course I shall work for it,” said 
John, loftily; “I must work by-and-by 
for myself, and I can do so as well for 
this little one while I’m about it.” 

“ An’ don’t fidget yourself about me, 
Mr. Green,” said Mrs. Flint. “I’ll sit as 
mum as a mouse while I’m a-doin’ for the 
baby, so as you’ll only let me do for it. 
I’d keep it every bit, only, as you know, I 
can hardly fend for myself.” 

Jack had slipped away while baby’s 
bath was going on, and run home to his 
mother. 

“ Here’s a spree! ” he cried, as he rushed 
into the parlour where she sat at work. 
“John’s set up a baby of his own, and 
Enoch’s half wild with its noise, and Mrs. 
Flint’s impudence in coming into the house 
just as if it belonged to her.” Then he 
narrated the whole story. 

Mrs. Carstone rose as soon as he had 
finished, and went to the press where she 
kept her store of linen. From this she 
took some of Jack’s long-left-off baby 
clothes, and telling one of the maids to 
come with a jug of new milk, went to 
John’s cottage. She was a very gentle, 
easy woman, unless on rare occasions like 
this, when all her energies were called 
forth by the helplessness or need of an¬ 
other. Enoch looked up when she entered, 
as if to ask the meaning of her visit. Mrs. 
Flint was bad enough alone, but Mrs. 
Flint with Mrs. Carstone to aid and abet 
her in her impertinence would be too much 
for any mortal man. 

The baby had not yet had its supper, 
there being no milk in No Man’s Land, 
though one of the neighbour’s children 
had been sent for some; and Mrs. Flint 
was trying to hush it off to sleep while 
waiting. John sat near her, looking at 
the little helpless creature with a grave 
wonder, as if speculating on the nature of 
babies in general. The poor little creature 
had its supper, and then Mrs. Carstone 
asked John what he meant to do with it. 

“Bring it up,” answered John, “with 
Enoch’s help.” 

“It’ll be a blessing to him in his old 
age if he does,” cried Mrs. Flint, looking 
at John as if she already saw him a grey¬ 
haired patriarch. 

“It’s a great responsibility,” said Mrs. 
Carstone. “I don’t know that I’d mind 
taking it myself, poor lamb! only the 
maids are always saying they’ve too much 
to do as it is, and a baby does tie one’s 
hands so; especially,” she added, with a 
soft sigh to the memory of Jack’s father, 
“ when one has to be master as well as 
mistress in a place.” 

“I’m not afraid of the responsibility,” 
said John, with his usual gravity; “ and I 
think Enoch and I can manage the little 
one.’* 
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Enoch felt sure they could, now Mrs. 
Carstone felt unequal to the task. He had 
brought John up since he was very little 
bigger than t*he child before him, and 
what a credit John had turned out to his 
training! 

“ I think we can manage the little body,” 
he said, “ ’specially as John here wishes it 
so much. I don’t say about the washin’.” 
Mrs. Flint’s style of performing that opera¬ 
tion had won her more credit in Enoch’s 
eyes than he would have liked her to know. 
“If Mrs. Flint likes to come in and do 
that, I won’t deny it to her. My time’s 
a little more vally than hem, or indeed 
than most women’s, ’specially in the 
mornin’ hours. I only hope Mrs. Flint 
will remember there’s no need to deafen a 
babby with clatter, any more than grown¬ 
up folic, when she comes to see to it.” 

“ I’ll keep quiet, Mr. Green. I’ll keep 
mum as a mouse, as I’ve told ye already,” 
said Mrs. Flint, delighted to have the 
handling of the child, “andI will say this 
—your lettin’ Mr. John have his way in 
the matter (though I don’t know how you 
could help it, considerin’ he’s his own 
master) shows you’ve a better heart than 
most folk give you credit for; not that I 
ever believed myself you were one half so 
bad as they wanted to make you out, nor 
as bad as your own looks nayther ; one 
mustn’t judge by the outside, must one ? 
A popatorum poppet; a precious tricksy 
wiksy frisky blessed dear! Ho ! I could 
cat it up, I could, every bit, from top to 
toe! ” 

This was to the baby. Even Mrs. Flint 
would not have thought of exercising her 
cannibal propensities upon Enoch. 

The baby having had its supper, 
Mrs. Carstone and Mrs. Flint had a 
quiet talk together, during which sundry 
arrangements were made for the little 
one’s comfort, Mrs. Carstone- undertaking 
to forward a supply of new milk daily, and 
to endow it with the whole of Jack’s 
former wardrobe, Mrs. Flint, on her part, 
promising to do for it as if it were her own, 
as far as Enoch would let her. After a 
time Mrs. Carstone said good night, 
kissed the baby for perhaps the twentieth 
time, and went her way; and then Mrs. 
Flint offered to take charge of the child in 
the night, which Enoch positively refused 
to allow her to do. “As like as not she 
would overlay it. It was a thing wimmen 
was always a-doin’. It all comes through 
their never troublin’ their minds about 
nuthin’, or havin’ no minds to trouble. 
Besides, if he said he’d do a thing, he’d do 
it. Half work was never the work for 
him.” 

And so the baby remained in Enoch’s 
care for that night, and slept as peacefully 
as if it had been by its own mother’s side, 
which prepossessed Enoch still more in its 
favour. 

“A good thing I didn’t give it to Mrs. 
Flint,” he said in the morning. “ It 
would have kept the whole place awake, 
else, with its skirlin’.” 

But “ skirlin’ ” was just what the baby 
showed no inclination to do. It was a 
sweet-tempered little creature, apparently 
about eight months old, and showed a 
lively tendency to get into mischief by 
crawling on all fours, and putting its little 
fingers into everything black or dirty it 
came near.” 

“It’s nat’ral,” said Enoch, “ seein’ that 
some day, if it lives, it’ll turn into a 
woman, worse luck! I couldn’t expect 
not to have more trouble with it than I 
had with you, John. But, however, we’ll 


manage it; we’ll manage it, though Mrs. 
Carstone thought it would be too much of 
an undertaking for her. 

Baby crawled on the floor, and tried to 
stand by the chairs, an I smiled, and 
showed her four pearly teeth ; and Enoch, 
whose roughness was all on the outside, 
grew almost as fond of her as he was of 
John; while John himself looked grave, and 
more in earnest than ever, as if his sense of 
the duty he owed his adopted child was 
for ever present to him. It was only to be 
expected of him now, as Jack said, “ he 
was quite a family man; ” but Jack, before 
long, managed to draw John into aiding 
and aoetting him in a prank which no 
family man, with a due regard for his 
limbs, ought to have had anything to do 
with. 

(To be continued.) 


-XDOCK- 

A VETERAN ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

By Lieut. Low, late i.n., f.r.g.s. 
part II. 

N the month of December a 
furious gale arose so sud¬ 
denly that several of the 
men who were on the ice 
had their faces frostbitten 
before they could regain 
tho ship. The gale 
strengthened to a hum- 
cane and covered the ship 
with snowdrift. The top¬ 
masts quivered, and the 
lower masts appeared as if 
they would go by the board, 
while the lee rigging swung 
about quite loose. On 
the 24tli the storm abated, and it was then 
found that the ship had been driven into the 
Frozen Strait, twelve or fourteen miles to tho 
eastward of Cape Comfort. There she remained 
nearly six months, the monotony of the long, 
dreary winter being relieved only by playing 
football upon the ice, or other amusements, 
when the weather permitted, varied by the at¬ 
tendance of the men at an evening school, 
superintended by Lieutenant Smythe, and 
visited occasionally by Captain Back. 

Tho great ice floe in which the ship was im¬ 
bedded at length began to crack ; and on the 
17th February it opened from the edge to the 
stern of the ship, and from its eastern brink to 
her bows. Gaps appeared in the snow walls about 
the ship; a crashing, grinding, and rumbling 
noise was heard around and beneath the ice, and 
the ship creaked and groaned as she rocked 
about, while the men, even those in the sick¬ 
bay, rushed upon deck expecting that she would 
be crushed by the pressure of the ice. In anti¬ 
cipation of such a disaster, blankets, clothing, 
and provisions were got upon the deck ; but the 
ice, though it several times closed upon the 
vessel with great force, raised her up, and many 
of the opposing masses passed under her. In 
this critical situation the Terror remained until 
the night of the 1st March, when, after an in¬ 
terval of repose, the bergs and floes surrounding 
her were again violently agitated, tumbling one 
over another with a frightful noise, and press¬ 
ing upon her as violently as ever. Then the 
fury of the elements was renewed over and over 
again, as if to try whether the ship could not 
be crushed by repeated efforts, and certainly 
any but a specially constructed vessel must have 
suffered the fate of an egg when in the hand of 
a strong man. Huge masses of ice rolled down 
upon the ship with a violence that threatened 
her with immediate destruction, and once more 
the men left their hammocks in dismay, and 
made hasty arrangements for abandoning the 
vessel. The after part of the hull was raised 
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kighfcr than before, and a continual stream of 
ice passed under the keel, until she became so 
completely'hampered that the remainder of the 
floe on either side moved eight or ten feet ahead, 
leaving her wedged up on a confused pile of 
broken ice. These assaults of the ice continued 
for many successive nights. 

On the 7th March, the northerly wind which 
had brought down the ice changed to a light 
breeze from the west, but ominous sounds wero 
heard around and beneath the ship, and at 
length a roar like that of a cannonade startled 
all from their repose, and she rose fore and aft, 
and heeled over about ten degrees to starboard, 
with her bolts partly drawn and her sails 
loosened by the violence of the concussion. It 
was now doubtful whether, if she escaped being 
crushed by the ice, she would be seaworthy when 
it left her; but tlie carpenters did all they could 
to strengthen her. As March passed away and 
spring advanced, many of the huge masses of 
ice which had kept company with the ship 
during the winter floated away. On the evening 
of the 10th April a noise was heard along the 
ice, about a mile to the west, and shortly after 
the breeze brought down all the ice from that 
quarter with resistless force, breaking up and 
crushing the remains of the floe with a noise like 
thunder. 

“ Wherever our eyes were turned,” says Back, 
“they were met by rising waves of ice rolling 
their burdens towa-rds the ship. One in par¬ 
ticular, not more than thirty paces away, had 
reared itself at least thirty feet on our inner 
floe-piece, which, strong as it was, gave way 
under the accumulated weight, and a mass of 
several tons being thus upturned and added to 
the original bulk, the whole bore down slowly 
upon our quarter. The ship was high out of 
the water on the ice, but this overtopped her 
like a tower.” 

This was the crisis of the peril, for the 
ship was weakened by the long-continued 
assaults of the ice, while the large floes, upon 
which boats and stores might have been placed, 
were gone, and they were surrounded by rugged 
fragments, all in motion. Back observes: “ W hat 
the result of that night might have been it 
is impossible to say, and painful to contem¬ 
plate, had not an overruling Providence merci¬ 
fully averted the crisis by suddenly, and at 
the moment of greatest peril, arresting the 
tumult. In less time than it could be spoken 
there was the stillness of death, and wo were 
saved. The watch was called and the crew 
dismissed, and I trust that none that night 
laid his head on his pillow without offering up 
a devout thanksgiving for the mercy which had 
been vouchsafed him.” This was the last as¬ 
sault of the ice, but the ship remained firmly 
embedded in the masses around and beneath 
her until the lltli July, when, after ice-saws 
had been plied with vigour for several days, 
a loud rumbling announced that she had at 
length broken her icy bonds. But she was not 
yet free, nor was all danger at an end, as 
her keel and the lower part of her hull were 
still firmly embedded in solid ice, and when, 
by means of ice-anchors and the capstan, the 
mass was separated into three pieces, two of 
which fell away, she turned over on her side. 
But there was no confusion; the sails were clewed 
up, the boats filled with stores, the pumps 
kept at work, and an effort made to detach 
the ice by sawing. This was at length accom¬ 
plished, when the ship immediately righted, 
and all hands felt themselves safe after their 
many trials. 

Back now resolved to return to England 
without delay, as the crew were weakened by 
exposure and bad health, while the ship was 
in a state that unfitted her for exploration. 
Three weeks passed, however, before the Terror 
was clear of the floating ice and sailing in open 
water. The pumps had to be kept at work 
during the whole of the homeward voy¬ 
age, and the ship was in a sinking condition 
when she anchored in Lough Swilly at the end 
of August. But “all’s well that ends well,” 
and the crew landed on dry land once again, 
with hearts full of thankfulness for their de¬ 
liverance from such numerous and great perils. 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

By the Author of “ Three Famous Regimentseto. 


A mong the many sym 
bols expressive 0 f 
loyalty and devotion to 
Queen and country which 
every British regiment 
possesses, none are ©f 
such transcendent value as 
the broad bat¬ 
tle - bedizened 
pieces of 
richly em- 
broidered 
silk, which 
are known in 
military par¬ 
lance as “The 
Colours. ” 

The carrying 
of flags or stan¬ 
dards is a cus¬ 
tom almost, if 
^ not quite, as 
old as war 
itself; and 
wo know from 
ancient story that the Roman cohorts paid 
peculiar homage to (their “ eagles,”—the golden 
bird with which the flagstaff's (were surmounted 
— and that the xexilia , as the “colours” 



were called, were deposited on a shrine before 
which every recruit had to swear the oath of 
allegiance. 

It was looked upon as a great national disgrace 
for a Roman legion to lose one of these precious 
“ eagles,” and as an event which boded ill to the 
military fortunes of Imperial Rome. Every 
legionary swore solemnly to defend with his life, 
if need were, the valuable emblems committed to 
his care, and many were the deeds of devotion 
performed in fulfilment of so paramount a trust. 

In the samo manner “The Colours” of 


our English Regiments have been to the 
British soldier at all times, and in all circum¬ 
stances, the symbols of his country’s honour, 
and beneath their silken, and often shot-torn 
folds, has been wrought many a noble deed that 
has made the world wonder at the prowess of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Previous to the reign of Queen Anne, each 
regiment of infantry in the British Army carried 
three “ colours,” but since that period the 
number has been reduced to two. These com¬ 
prise the “Queen’s” and “Regimental” colours. 
In all line regiments the former, which is of 
course the principal colour, is the Union Jack, 
while the “ Regimental ” colour consists of a 
plain blue, green, white, or yellow flag, accord¬ 
ing to the colour of the regiment’s facings. 

All roya-l regiments— i.c. regiments having an 
especial claim to the regal designation, for dis¬ 
tinguished services, etc.—wear blue facings, and 
their “ Regimental ” colour is therefore blue, but 
those which are not specially termed “ royal,” 
wear facings and bear “colours ” of a different 
hue. 

In the case of the Household Troops, as the 
brigade of Guards is called, the order of the 
“Regimental colours ” is inverted, for in each 
of these famous regiments the Queen’s colour is 
made of crimson silk, and the Union Jack is the 
“ Regimental ” colour ; while in addition to this, 
one of these corps—the Coldstreams—bears on 
the top corner of its “ Queen’s colour ” a small 
Union Jack, on account of its first colonel having 
been a sailor as well as a soldier. Each regiment 
of the Foot Guards has also a “ State” colour, 
which is only used on Her Majesty’s Birthday, 
and the corps which finds the “Queen’s Guard” 
on that day also furnishes the “State Colour.” 

The “colours” of a regiment are never moved 
about, even from one room to another, except 
under escort, and whenever they are carried, 
uncased, on to the parade-ground, they are always 
received with military honours. When in 
barrack-quarters, these precious symbols are 
generally kept in the officers’ mess-room or the 
regimental orderly-room, and wherever they are 
deposited, a sentinel always stands on guard 


over them. When the regiment is in camp the 
vexilla find a resting-place within the colonel’s 
tent, before which is always planted a small 
flag, termed a “ camp-colour,” bearing on its 
folds the name or number of the regiment. 

Occasionally these small camp-colours are 
used by the “ covering sergeants,” who place 
them in the muzzles of their rifles and hold 



them up as “ points ” on which their companies 
are to march. Besides this, these little flags 
serve many useful purposes, such as indicating 
the position of outlying pickets, giving distance- 
signals, etc. In the case of a “forlorn hope” 
storming the breach in a fortress, the ‘ ‘ camp- 
colour ” is a handy and efficient substitute for 
the “regimental colour,” which would be un¬ 
wieldy and liable to be lost in the confusion that 
generally ensues on the capture of a fortified 
place. 

The “colours” are generally embroidered 
with the motto and insignia of the corps to 
which they belong, surmounted (in royal regi¬ 
ments) by the crown and royal cypher, and 
with the names of the most celebrated actions 
in which it has been engaged. In former times 
the colours were much larger and less sumptu¬ 
ous than they are at present, and simply bore a 
spear-liead at the top of the staff, with plain 
crimson tassels depending therefrom ; but now 
they are richly fringed, with golden tassels, and 
are surmounted with a golden lion and crown, 
after the style of the Roman eagles. 

The realistic tendency of the times in which 
we live, however, is to strip our gallant regi¬ 
ments of many of the symbols and appurten¬ 
ances which have hitherto added to the pomp, 
pride, and circumstances of “glorious war,” and 
arguments have been brought forward to prove 
that, under the new system of attack and de¬ 
fence, the colours of a regiment will be a useless 
incumbrance. But whatever the new system 
may be, it is morally certain that, with its 


limited numbers, the British army will always 
retain the old line formation when at close 
quarters with the enemy ; and it is at this 
supreme moment, when all the courage and dan 
of the soldier is required to make a final effort, 
that the colours have their greatest value as the 
best and surest guide to victory. 

In the roar and turmoil of battle they have 
ever served as the rallying-point for all ranks, 
and as the strongest incentive to personal 
bravery that could be placed before the soldier’s 
eyes. They are always conspicuous in the 
centre, and when the “thin red line ” is ordered 
to attack the foe, it is the “colours” which give 
direction to the advance, and to which every 
man in the ranks “ touches ” as the regiment 
bears down like an avalanche upon everything 
opposed to it. Indeed, they are always the 
objects of solicitude to all concerned, from 
the Colonel to tlie Drummer ; and the em¬ 
bodiment of the glorious traditions of the corps, 
and of the proud army to which it belongs. 
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Rifle regiments, Engineers, and Marines, as 
well as the Royal Artillery, do not carry 
colours, and the reason is obvious, for the 
nature of their duties seldom permits of their 
acting together in large bodies ; but on the rare 
occasions when they do so, there is no doubt 
that they are animated with patriotic zeal by 
the sight of the colours of the regiments with 
which they may be advancing in concert. 
Cavalry regiments carry “standards,” which 
are, of course, much smaller in size, though not 
of lesser value, intrinsically, than the colours of 
the infantry. 

When passing the sovereign, or any member 
of the blood royal, the colours or standards of 
a regiment are always lowered in respectful 
salutation, unless, as sometimes happens on 
very rare occasions, the sovereign should direct 
otherwise as a compliment to a corps which may 
have greatly distinguished itself in the field. 

It is related of one of the most distinguished 
corps in the service that at a certain review of 
the troops, held before William iv, in Windsor 
Great Park, the ensigns, who were both very 
young officers, forgot to lower the colours on 
marching past the king. His majesty noted 
the fact at the moment, and when 
the review was over he sent forth© 
colonel of the offending regiment, and 
in a slightly ironical tone congratu¬ 
lated him on the fact that “the —th 
had left the field with flying colours ” 
that day, a reproach which greatly 
amazed the officer to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, and resulted in both the 
standard-bearers being placed “under 
arrest ” as soon as the regiment 
reached its quarters. They were 
eventually released on tendering to 
his majesty, through the commander- 
in-chief, an apology for their mo¬ 
mentary forgetfulness. 

Young officers have always deemed 
it an especial honour to cairy the 
colours of their regiment in the field, 
it being the duty of the two junior 
ensigns—or “sub-lieutenants,” as 
they are now called—and many are 
the deeds of fidelity and devotion 
that have been performed in the 
pursuance of this duty. 

At the Battle of Albuera the officer 
that carried the “king’s colour” of 
the 66th Regiment was shot through 
the breast while charging the enemy. 

He fell unnoticed in the melee, and 
the colour with him. Perceiving a 
body of the enemy’s cavalry hovering 
near the spot where he lay bleeding 
to death, and, afraid that they would 
dash down upon him for the purpose 
of securing the trophy, the brave 
fellow, with the little strength that 
was left to him,tore the colour from 
the staff and thrust it within the breast of 
his coatee. 

Meanwhile the regiment had discovered its 
loss, and great was the consternation whi&h pre¬ 
vailed among all ranks at the prospect of the 
disgrace which seemed to have befallen the 
corps, but the matter was kept a secret, and a 
few hours later in the day the “ colour,” to the 
evident relief of everybody concerned, was safely 
restored to the regiment. Its protector was still 
living when the searching-party of the 66th 
found, him, the embroidered silk having effec¬ 
tually stopped the flow of blood from his wound. 

Unfortunately the gallant young officer did 
not survive to receive the reward of his fidelity, 
for he expired almost immediately after the re¬ 
moval of the “ colour,” which, stained with his 
blood, was restored to its staff and carried 
throughout the remainder of the campaign. 

There has always been a notion current in the 
army that if an English regiment were to lose 
its “colours” it would be deprived of its 
raison d'Ure, and be eternally disgraced, if not 
disbanded. Such a thing, however, has not 
been calculated for either in the “ articles of 
war” or the “Queen’sregulations,”nor is there 
any mention of it in the Mutiny Act, which is 
j the legislature. English 


regiment, so far as we know, has ever lost its 
colours, and the consequences of doing so are 
therefore only noted in that unwritten code of 
military honour which is entitled, “ l’esprit du 
corps. ” 

British soldiers have generally distinguished 
themselves by taking colours instead of losing 
any, and everybody must be familiar with the 
famous picture which depicts a scene of this 
kind that occurred on the field of Waterloo. A 
private of the Scots Greys attacked a French 
standard-bearer, also a cavalry man like himself, 
and after a desperate struggle succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the “ eagle.” 

General Picton, who had seen the encounter, 
met the brave fellow returning with the trophy 
to his regiment, and directed him to take it to 
the rear, as he had “done enough for one day.” 
Thereupon the gallant trooper rode into Brussels 
with it, amid the plaudits of the people. 

The old colours of a regiment are always ob¬ 
jects of great veneration, especially if they have 
“ seen service ” in the field. Those which the 
Foot Guards carried at Waterloo, when they made 
their ever-memorable charge against the flower 
of Napoleon's army, are still kept by each regi¬ 



Ancient Standards —A Roman Charge. 

ment in their orderly room at Whitehall, while 
those which did duty at Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol hang over the altar-rails in the mili¬ 
tary chapel at the Wellington Barracks, except 
those of the Coldstream Guards, which decorate 
the memorial erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
the memory of the officers and men who fell at 
Inkerman. 

In conclusion, we would remark that the 
colours of our regiments should command more 
respect than they seem likely to obtain at the 
hands of future military reformers, for, accord¬ 
ing to all accounts, they have been, or are about 
to be, condemned and relegated to the great 
storehouse which contains the national “relics 
of the past.” If this prove to be true, we 
shall be glad to have been foremost amongst 
those who will note with a feeling of regret 
the disappearance of emblems which have led 
England to victory on many a well-fought field, 
while at the same time we should welcome any 
sign of a nearer approach of that happy period 
when the nations shall turn their swords into 
reaping-hooks, when war shall be no more, and 
there will be no necessity even to remember the 
noble deeds of our ancestors or the glorious and 
timerhonoured traditions which now cluster 
around our regjmeptaj colours, 


FABLES. 

By Mr*. Prosser. 

Th® Donkey 
Philosopher. 



ome close to the 
hedge, Teddy,” 
said a worn-out 
horse to his friend 
the donkey, with 
whom he was picking up a scanty 
meal by the roadside. 

n J) “Why?” asked Teddy, following 
’ with his measured pace. 

“Look who’s coming!” said the 
horse, and there passed a well-con¬ 
ditioned cob drawing a cart full of 

beans. 

“How nice they smell!” said Teddy. “I 
should think they must be very good, but I 
never tasted any.” 

“ I used to get them in my better days,” 
said his companion, sorrowfully, “ but I can 
never hope for them again.” 

“ He’s a happy fellow, isn’t he ? ” said Teddy, 
turning his head slowly round to watch the cart 
going up the hill. 

“ Some are born to prosperity, some to adver¬ 
sity,” sighed the old horse. And he went on to 
entertain the donkey with his recollections of 
the taste of beans, and to draw comparisons 
between their condition and that of the happy 
cob. 

Some hours afterwards, while they were yet 
in the road, the cart returned empty, and while 
the driver stopped to chat with a friend passing 
by, the horse walked up to the cob. 

‘ * Good evening, sir. Pray what have you 
done with all your beans ?” 

“ Left them behind,” said the cob. 

“ Well, you’re in very different circumstances 
from what you were when you passed us this 
morning,” said the old horse. 

“ How so ? ” asked the cob. 

“Can you ask?” said the horse. “Were 
you not drawing after you a burden of rich deli¬ 
cacies that scented the air as you passed ? ” 

“ True, I was,” replied the cob, “ but not for 
my own benefit. The most that I have to do 
with beans is to carry them for the use of others: 
it’s seldom I get a taste myself. ” 

“Ah,” said Teddy to the old horse as the 
cob’s master drove him off at a smart trot, 

‘ ‘ how little we know of the truth of things ! I 
have often envied my cousin Jack, that draws a 
cart full of delicious vegetables along this road 
every Saturday, but I shouldn’t wonder if ho 
would tell the same story. No one can eat 
more than enough ; and although it looks fine 
to have so much substance tacked to you, I dare 
say in most cases where we see it others get 
more good from it than he to whom it seems to 
belong.” 

So he buried his nose contentedly in a bunch 
of nettles ; while the old horse stood yet in a 
melancholy attitude, trying to catch the last 
whiff of his lamented beans, of wdiich even the 
empty cart had left a grateful odour. 


A Living* Dog better than a 
Dead Lion. 

There was a lion’s image carved in stope, 
fierce and terrible. It frowned and looked sternly 
as jt crouched before the palace gate. 
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“ Is he not great, mighty, and awful ? ” asked 
one who stood by. of a poor low-bred dog that 
looked, but unconcernedly, on the image. 

“ He represents what is great, indeed,” an- 


“ here’s a pretty to-do ! such evil looks as I get 
from eyes all round me the first thing every^ 
morning ! The grass is getting parched up, and 
there is no water for the stock, and what is to 



A Living Dog better than a Dead Lion. 


swered the dog, “and if he were alive, I should 
be terribly afraid of him; but as he is not alive, 
and I am, though I am but a poor, contemptible 
dog, I consider that I am more to be envied and 
respected of the two ; for what is a fine outside 
show, pray, if it’s ever so line, without any life 
within ? ” 


No Use to Try to Please Every¬ 
body. 

“ If you please,” said the weathercock to the 
wind, “ to turn me to the south ; there is such 
a cry out against the cold, that I am afraid 



they’ll pull me down if I stop much longer in 
this north quarter. ” 

So the wind flew from the south, and the sun 
was master of the day, and rain fell abundantly. 

“ Oh, please to turn me from the south,” said 
the weathercock to the wind again. “ The 
potatoes will all be spoiled, and the corn wants 
ary weather, and while I am here, rain it will; 
and, what with the heat and the wet, the far- 
rmes are just mad against me.” 


be done ? As to the gardeners, they say there 
won’t be a pea to be seen, and the vegetables 
will wither away. Do turn me somewhere 
else.” 

Upon which the wind grew very an^ry, and 
with a fierce puff sent the weathercock into the 
east. 


iHow can the Blind see? 

A company of blind men sat talking together, 
seeming well satisfied with their discourse. 

“ The world is square,” said one. 

“No doubt,” said another. . 

“ And grass—let me consider—grass is red," 
said a third. 

“(Certainly, ” cried a fourth. 

“And there is darkness always,” said a fifth. 

“There can be no question about that,” 
chimed in a sixth. 

And so they went on, making wonderful 
mistakes, and agreeing with one another most 
cordially. 

But suddenly one of them gained his sight; 
and he saw that the world was round, the grass 
was green, and that it was light wherever the 
sun shone. So he ran to tell his friends. 

‘ * Oh, sirs, we were in a strange mistake when 
we settled all those things, I assure you! It 
arose from our being blind. I can see now, and 
wish you to profit by my experience.” 

“ Do but hear him ! ” said one. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” laughed another. 

“ Conceited knave ! ” cried a third. 

“ Impudent impostor ! ” said a fourth. 

“ Poor deluded fellow ! ” said a fifth. 

“ All cant! ” said a sixth. 

“ Would you believe it ?” said the astonished 
man to one who, like himself, could see. 

“ Believe it! ” was the answer ; “certainly, 
I expected no other. If you want them to 
believe you, you must see about getting them 



How can the Blind see ? 


“ Wliat do they say to you now ? ” he asked. 

“What!” cried the weathercock; “why, 
everybody has caught cold, and everything is 
blighted, that’s what they say ; and there isn’t 
a misfortune that happens but somehow or other 
they lay it to the east wind.” 

“ Well! ” cried the wind, let them find fault; 
I see it’s impossible for you and me to please 
everybody; so in future I shall blow where I 
list, and you shall go where I like, without ask- 



Look up as wc 


So the wind shifted into the west, and there 
came soft drying breezes day after day. 


“ Oh dear, dear ? ” said the weathercock, with all our consideration. 


ing any questions. I don’t know but that we 
shall satisfy more then than wc can do now, 


eyes for themselves: they can’t see out of yours . 
You forget what you were when you were 
blind.” 

How to know a Goose. 

“Mother! mother!” cried a young rook, 
returning hurriedly from its first flight, “ I’m so 
frightened ; I’ve seen such a sight ! ” 

“What sight, my son ? ” asked the old rook. 
“Oh, white creatures — screaming and run¬ 
ning and straining their necks, and holding their 
heads ever so high. See, mother, there they 
go ! ” 

“ Geese, my son—merely geese,” calmly re¬ 
plied the parent bird, looking over the common, 
“Through life, child, observe that when you 
meet any one who makes a great fuss about him¬ 
self, and tries to lift his head higher than the 
rest of the world, you may set him down at once 
as a goose.” 

“Look up as well as down.” 

“Oh, father! oh, mother! the moon is 
drowned—she is indeed ! We have seen her lying 
trembling in the lake,” cried the owlets, bust¬ 
ling back to the tower, where their parents sat 
among the ivy. 

“ Children,” said the old birds, “you looked 
down and saw the reflection in the lake ; if you 
had looked up you would have seen the moon 
herself in the sky ; but it is the way with 
novices to be led astray by representations of a 
subject which a little further inquiry would have 
shown them were wholly deceptive.” 
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THE SHARKS OF MAURITIUS. 


By Nicholas Pike, U. S. Consul at Mauritius 



have been very suc¬ 
cessful in procuring 
specimens of tlie large 
fish, of this ocean. 

, A shark, kindly 
lent me by Mr. Bew- 
sher, has a terrible 
incident connected 
with it. The men of 
steamship Emirne 
caught it, and it was ex- 
£>~»posed for sale in the 
bazaar. When cut open 
a clasp-knife and belt, 
with the bone of a man’s 
arm, were found in -it, 
This, of course, gave rise 
to the most horrible surmises, especially as it 
was rumoured that a few days previously a sailor 
had deserted from a vessel in the harbour, and 
was supposed to have been attacked by a shark 
before he eould reach the shore. If it was so, 
the poor fellow had paid a woeful penalty for 
desertion. This shark is thirteen feet seven 
inches in length, with a girth at the gills, even 
when stuffed and shrunk, of four feet six inches. 

One reads and hears of horrors relating to 
sharks, but it is only on examining the mouth 
of one that I think a true idea of their powers 
of destruction is fully realised. It made me 
shudder as I contemplated the jaws of this 
brute, which, after all, is only a very small one, 
compared with many that have been caught 
ranging from thirty to thirty-five feet. 

Both jaws are massive, the upper one square, 
the lower rounded and narrow in front, but 
bulging at the sides. The outer row of teeth is 
an ineh deep; there are twenty-four in the 
upper and twenty-two in the lower, both base 
and cusps serrated, and the former measures 
twenty-five and the latter twenty-four inches 
round the jaw. The extension of the jaws from 
the median teeth is seventeen inches, now the 
bones are dry, and it was doubtless considerably 
more when the shark was alive. There are six 
rows of similar teeth lying flat in the upper 
jaw, and five in the lower, equally formidable, 
all of which are said to be moveable at the 
pleasure of the animal. No Wander the fisher¬ 
men and sailors dread the appearance of the 
glistening fins of a shark near their boats ; and 
what a culmination of horror it must be when a 
poor fellow is overboard and sees the head 
turned up for a strike, with the cavernous mouth 
extended- and devon rows of such teeth standing 
erect \ 


( I think this shark must be an old one, 
judging from the battered state of the vertical 
fins and the irregular and worn appearance of 
the teeth, especially in the lower jaw. The 
colour is of a uniform dirty sandy hue ; the 
e} r es are veiy small, but so placed as to command 
a considerable range of vision. Every tooth in 
this shark is serrated, cusp and base. The 
whole skin is covered with small scales, exces¬ 
sively minute on the tips of the fins. On the 
head they are squarish in wavy lines, not very 
close, above snout thick and compact, on the 
sides, with prominent keels, the centre one 
pointed, but they are blunter towards the tail. 
The keels on the anal fin resemble bristles, and 
are so close as to show a brush-like surface when 
seen through a glass. This shark with all its 
destructive powers is not exempt from foes— 
foes, too, against which all its cruel weapons 
are of no avail. On the tongue were found 
several parasites clinging with leecli-like tenacity. 
They are mottled olive green, divided into 
segments like a caterpillar, with a sucker at the 
head three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
one-half the size on the tail. It is easy to 
imagine what an instrument of torture they 
must be, and as one is very young they would 
seem to live and multiply in the mouth. 

My next shark is a specimen of the hammer¬ 
head, or true Zygoma malleus , which is, I be¬ 
lieve, rarely caught in this harbour. It is 
a very young specimen, which I suspect accounts 
for its being taken so near the shore. It is only 
about twenty-four inches long, the first I ever 
saw so small. The colour when fresh was a 
silvery grey with a pinkish tinge, very soft and 
shiny on the back. All the fins except the first 
dorsal have an ochreous tingo; the belly and 
under part of the head are white, and on the tip 
of the first dorsal and upper lobe of caudal, is a 
nearly black line. When the head is perfectly 
in profile the full eye cannot be seen. Its range 
of vision must be very great, as when one end 
of the hammer is down the other is up, s® that 
it can see in all directions at once. It is de¬ 
scribed by some 'writers as having fiery red eyes, 
but the iris is of a pale yellow. The surround¬ 
ing lobes are of a pink colour, which may pos¬ 
sibly becomo red when the creature is angry. 
These lobes do not stand out beyoud the head 
as most drawings show them, and the curves of 
the head are different, it being more like a mallet 
than a hammer. 

It has minute scales all over, and on the neck 
is a semicircular double row of pores. On the 
under sides of the head, small pores are thinly 


scattered over it just visible to the naked eye, 
but when examined with a glass, the interspaces 
are seen filled with still smaller pores. The 
nostrils situated near the eyes have a groove? 
running from them for about an inch along the 
front of the head, which is undulating. This is 
said to be the most ferocious of all the sharks, 
and from the appearance of the teeth even in 
this young specimen, they must be terrible 
weapons when fully developed. Both jaws have 
a row of lance-shaped teeth in front, in a group, 
facing in all directions, those beyond turned in* 
wards. They are so sharp as to cut the finger 
with a touch like a razor, as I know from ex¬ 
perience. 

I have many other sharks, male and female, 
large and small, but my grand prize is a Histi- 
ophorus , or swordfish. My specimen is eight 
feet nine inches long from tip of snout to 
centre of tail, the snout measuring fourteen 
inches. This is, I find, only a small fish, for I 
have seen one in the market since measuring 
twenty six feet. 

The general colour of the body is silvery grey 
with brownish blotches, a blackish blue tint on 
the dorsal socket. The eyes are large with a 
spotted covering that can be drawn at will over 
the whole eye, and they lie in a thick horny kind 
of bowl, and are thus preserved on all sides in 
case of a violent shock to the head. The jaws 
are covered with fine teeth, the skin of the 
upper where produced is rough to touch. 

I find the flesh of this fish was known in 
early times as an article of food, and its fame 
is not undeserved. The flesh near the vertebrae 
(which are curiously thin anti flat) is pale salmon 
coloured, and I might recommend any epicure 
of flesh to try a cutlet from it ; lower down it is 
red and like coarse beef. I had numerous ap¬ 
plicants for it, as there was enough to give a 
good dinner to twenty families. There was 
nothing in the stomach. In one I saw in the 
bazaar was a fish two feet long. 

This fish is a beautiful sight in the water. It 
has a habit of lying sunning itself on the sur¬ 
face when undisturbed, its dorsal fully expanded 
and acting as a sail (and when needed it can 
propel itmself at great speed), but it is only in 
the calmest weather it can be thus seen. It is 
frequently caught in deep water with hook and 
line, and when near the surface he is speared. 
When hooked or speared it makes for the boat, 
taking tremendous leaps into the air, and if 
care is not taken, it Will leap into the boat, to the 
great consternation of the fishermen. Many 
cases are on record where it has driven its snout 
into the timbers of a ship, showing what tre¬ 
mendous power of attack it possesses. 


While upon the subject of sharks, we may add 
to Mr. Pike’s narrative an exciting stoiy recently 
told by the “ Courrier des Etats Unis.” The 
writer relates a terrible adventure which oc¬ 
curred to a native of Pernambuco, a mulatto, 
who had been sent into penal servitude on the 
island of Fernando Noronha, and had managed 
to escape, in company with two fellow-convicts, 
on board a raft, with which they attempted to 
reach the mainland. On the second day after 
their departure one of the men accidentally fell 
into the water, and was devoured by sharks 
under the very eyes of his two comrades. On 
the fourth day another died of exhaustion, 
and the survivor threw the body overboard to 
the sharks, thinking that they would then leave 
him alone. But the sharks were not to be thus 
put off; and, having twice tasted human food, 
were hungry for more. They accordingly 
crowded round the little raft, eagerly watching 
its sole occupant from all sides, their long rows 
of teeth glistening in expectation of the sweet 
morsel he would make. In fact, look wMeli 
way he would, he could see nothing but teeth 
and eyes. For six days this lasted. Unable to 
sleep, or even to lie down for fear of being de¬ 
voured, -without provisions, without water, and 
the hot sun beating down upon his defenceless 
head, the escaped convict was becoming a raving 
lunatic, when his tiny craft was espied by an 
American vessel, the captain of which rescued 
him and took him to New York. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


[Correspondence. —Our best endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspondents , who are 
requested to write as briefly and legibly as 
possible, md to put no questions requiring 
private ayiswers.] 


What Comes from Smoking 1 . 

A certain doctor, struck with the large num¬ 
ber of boys under fifteen years of age whom he 
observed smoking, was led to inquire into the 
effect the habit had upon the general health. 
He took for his purpose thirty-eight boys, aged 
from nine to fifteen, and carefully examined 
them. In twenty-seven of them he discovered 
injurious traces of the habit. In twenty-two 
thero were various disorders of the circulation 
and digestion, palpitation of the heart, and 
more or less marked taste for strong drink. In 
twelve there was frequent bleeding of the nose, 
ten had disturbed sleep, and twelve had slight 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which disappeared on their censing from the use of 
tobacco for some days. The doctor treated 
them all for weakness, but with little effect 
until the smoking was discontinued, when health 
and strength were soon restored. Now, this is 
no “ old wife’s tale,” as these facts are given on 
the authority of the “ British Medical Journal.” 


Electrical Phenomena. 

Colonel H. C. Fletcher, of the Scots 
Guards, who was some time military secretary 
to Lord Dufferin in Canada, writes :—“ I hear 
that some doubt has been thrown on my story 
to you respecting the strength of electricity in a 
Canadian winter. I can only say that I have 
often witnessed at the Government House at 
Ottawa the jets of gas kindled by the finger of 
persons who, having trailed their feet along the 
carpet, have filled themselves with electricity, 
and then applied the finger exactly over the 
orifice of the pipe. It was a common amuse¬ 
ment with us during one winter, and is a fact 
that was witnessed by many people. 1 have lit 
the gas myself by holding a knitting-needle over 
the pipe, and frequently saw it done by the 
finger. You can refer any one who doubts the 
story to me.” 


How Victor Hugo was cured of 
Crying. 

The great French writer, Victor Hugo, tells 
this story about his own childhood—his father, 
be it remembered, was one of Napoleon’s gene- 
jrals. “ When I was five or six years old 1 was 
| crying. My father, who heard me, did not 
i reprove me, but this is the way he punished 
|me : ‘ Why, the poor, dear little girl,’ he said, 

;in a cool, ironical manner, ‘what’s the matter 
[with her? AYho has been making her cry? 
i She sha’n’t be found fault with ; it’s right for 
'little girls to cry. But how’s this? What 
have you been dressing her in boy’s clothes for ? 
Make her a pretty frock at once ; and to-morrow 
she shall go and take a walk in the garden of 
the Tuileries.’ Sure enough the nurse put a 
tgirl’s dress on mo the next day, according to 
order, and took mo to walk at the Tuileries. I 
was well mortified, as you may, perhaps, ima¬ 
gine. But I never cried again from that day 
until I had become a man grown.’* 


“ Headers ” in Swimming. 

The header has caused the death of many a 
promising boy. The water must be struck at a 
certain angle, so as to cleave it with least oppo¬ 
sition, or the consequence will probably be a 
blow sufficiently strong to stop the heart’s action, 
or even to dislocate the spine. Again, a miscal¬ 
culation of the depth has more than once caused 
death, a vertical header into shallow water being 
always most dangerous. No good swimmer will 
deign to enter the water otherwise than by a 
header. There is something so exhilarating in 


the sharp run, the blind leap, and the thrilling 
sensation as the body cleaves the cool water, 
that no expert should dispense with it. Most of 
our public schools have a header of their own, 
the Eton one being perhaps the best known. It 
has two peculiarities—the diver must enter the 
water with as little disturbance as an otter 
leaves her lair, and he must show his head at 
the surface as soon as his feet have disappeared. 
In the Oxford header an entirely different object 
is aimed at. The swimmer must enter the water 
with a spring and a splash, and, with arms out¬ 
stretched, must furrow the water as far as the 
impetus allows him. In Denmark, where, per¬ 
haps, swimming may be seen in its highest per¬ 
fection, a platform sixty feet high is erected for 
the use of all -who desire to be recognised as 
divers. The great danger is tlie liability to 
rotate, which is counteracted by throwing the 
arms backward from the shoulder as soon as he 
feels the head moving rapidly down. Another 
method is to enter the water feet first. This 
can scarcely be called a header, but it can be 
taken from a height at which an ordinary header 
would be impossible. 


Dogs, and How to Manage Them. 

Of courso all boys love dogs, and equally of 
course all dogs love boys—at least some boys ! 
The following concise rules for the management 
of our canine pets aro recommended by the 
managers of the Dogs’ Home, Wandsworth. 

Feed a dog moderately, twice a day. Paunch 
and tripe are excellent food for dogs. Boil them 
in a moderate quantity of water, and when the 
meat is sufficiently done throw into the liquor 
some good dog-biscuits; let them soak until 
soft, then break them, and mix all together with 
meat previously cut into rather small pieces. 
As a change occasionally, oatmeal or common 
rice may be used instead jf meat. During the 
summer boil a cabbage with the other food twice 
a week. The neglect of giving a dog vegetable 
food produces mange and scurvy. In the winter 
months use potatoes occasionally with the food. 
They contain the peculiar vegetable acid which 
dogs require, and for this purpose they eat couch 
grass when they can procure it. Give a dog 
boiled liver once or twice a week. Powdered 
brimstone and milk may be given now and then, 
and never omit to let a dog have access to plenty 
of clean water. 

Every dog requires exercise in the open air for 
at least an hour every day; and no one who 
from any circumstance is unable to give this 
amount of exercise to his dog, should commit 
the cruelty of keeping him. 

The kennel for a watch-dog should be placed 
in a dry and sheltered situation, and the dog 
should be allowed plenty of dry straw. He 
should also have sufficient length of chain to 
prevent his getting cramped for want of exercise. 
The kennel should have blocks of wood at the 
bottom to raise it above the ground. Never 
place a k-nnel facing the north or the east. In 
cold weather a piece of canvas nailed on the top 
and hung loosely over the entrance is; a good 
protection. Great attention must be paid to the 
dryness of the kennel; damp is the main source 
of mange and kennel lameness. Dogs kept con¬ 
stantly in the house must be let out four or five 
times a day, for a few minutes, otherwise it is 
cruel to punish them for want of cleanliness. 

To destroy vermin in a dog, rub some soft soap 
well into his coat, and in about a quarter of an 
hour wash and lather it well on him. Rinse 
afterwards with abundance of lukewarm water. 

Dogs are very subject to a complaint called 
the “husk” (a cough). An excellent remedy 
is finely-chopped suet boiled in milk, with a 
little garlic, also finely chopped, and added to 
it. For worms, a teaspoonful of salt, either in 
its dry state or dissolved in a small quantity of 
just warm water. 1 The same remedy is also ex¬ 
cellent when the first symptoms of distemper 
show themselves. It acts in both cases as an 
emetic. Wheat straw or oat straw are best for a 
kenael; barley straw is apt to cause mange. 

When pups are to be drowned let it be in 
lukewarm ( not hot) water, as the former sooner 
-destroys them than cold water does. 



Pleasant Hours with the Magie-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 

IV-THE EUPHANERON LANTERN. 

T he lantern described in our last paper under 
the title.of the Phantasmagoria lantern, 
continued for some years to maintain its charac¬ 
ter as the best lamp-lit lantern ever made. And 
this would have still continued, but for the dis¬ 
covery that the art of photography could pro¬ 
duce transparent slides suitable for the magic- 
lantern. 

The necessity for a superior illuminating ar¬ 
rangement was at once experienced, and atten¬ 
tion was given to the lamps that wero fed with 
the mineral oils, instead of animal or vegetable 
oils. Although various forms of mineral oil 
lamps were tried, they were not successful, until 
Mr. L. Marcy, of Philadelphia, conceived the 
idea of constructing a lantern sufficiently small 
to make one chamber serve as the lantern and 
the lamp. He used for his wick two flat cottons 
parallel to one another, with the tops almost in 
contact, and the edges of the wicks turned to¬ 
wards the condenser. This lamp he charged 
with mineral oil, and thus obtained an instru¬ 
ment surpassing anything of the kind previously 
constructed. 

Since then many improvements have been 
made, each modification receiving a distinctive 
title. We have thus “TheSilber Light,” “The 
Triplexicon,” “The Duplexicon,” “The Reful¬ 
gent,” “The Euphaneron.” It will not be 
necessary to explain each of them in detail, as 
tliey have many things in common, and it will 
suffice to describe “The Euphaneron,” which is 
the best of the series. 

The . Euphaneron (that which shows well) 
differs in several important particulars from the 
Phantasmagoria lantern. The body of the lan¬ 
tern (which serves to support the condenser and 
objective) is made of Russian plate iron, which 
neither rusts nor blisters. The condenser con¬ 
sists of two 4-in. lenses of the form described in 
the last article, and the objective is a double 
achromatic combination. The outer lens of the 
objective, designated the “front lens,” is in 
form a plano-convex lens. The inner lens, called 
the “backlens,” consists of two separate lenses, 
one an unequi-convex lens, the otft&r a menis¬ 
cus-concave lens. This combination gives a 
beautifully-defined picture on the screen, with 
flatness of field and abundance of light. 

The lamp is entirely distinct from the body, 
and will burn equally well either outside or in¬ 
side the body of the lantern, the chimney being 
attached to the lamp and not to the body. The 
cistern of the lamp forms its base, and is filled 
with mineral oil. From the top of the cistern 
rise two rectangular tubes, sloping together as 
they rise; these contain the two wicks. The 
wicks do not stand parallel to each other, but 
form an acute angle with the base of the tri¬ 
angle towards the condenser, and this is the 
peculiarity that brings about the equal illumi¬ 
nation of the disc. The wicks are raised and 
depressed by the action of two milled heads at 
the back of the lamp. Now, instead of surround¬ 
ing the flames with a glass chimney, as ordinarily 
the case, a metal combustion chamber is provided, 
and to this chamber the chimney is attached. 
The ends of the chamber are open, the front being 
closed by a glass plate, the back by a silvered 
reflector. Attempts have recently been made 
to add a third wick to this lamp, but they have 
not been very successful, the lantern being ren¬ 
dered very much hotter without affording a 
corresponding gain in brilliancy. • The Eupha¬ 
neron exhibits photographic slides in a most 
satisfactory manner on a disc 10 ft. in diameter. 
The disc is uniformly illuminated, and the pic¬ 
ture well in focus all over the screen. 

Directions for trimming the EuphaAieron lamp. 
Remove the lamp from the lantern, carefully 
clean the front glass and the mirror. Turn back 
the combustion-chamber on its hinge, so as to 
expose the tops of the wicks. These should be 
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cut quite smooth and straight, without any pro¬ 
jecting filaments. The cistern should he nearly 
filled with the best mineral oil, and the wicks 
turned up a little way and lit. The combustion 
chamber should be now restored to its place, the 
lamp put into the lantern, and the chimney 
fixed on. The wicks should then be gradually 
raised as high as they will bear without smok¬ 
ing. In putting the oil into the lamp care 
should be taken not to spill any on the outside. 
The general directions already given for show¬ 
ing the pictures are then to be followed in using 
the Euphaneron. 

V. —DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

The lanterns that we have hitherto been de¬ 
scribing have been those capable of exhibiting 
single pictures only ; we have now to explain 
tEfftroduction of dissolving views. 



Dissolving views, as the name implies, is an 
exhibition of pictures in which there is a fading 
away of one and the appearance of another, as 
though the one picture grew out of the wreck of 
the other. To produce these results, two lanterns 
of similar size aro required (see Fig.), together 
with some contrivance for diminishing the light 
forming the first picture, until that has quite 
faded away, simultaneously allowing that form¬ 
ing the second picture to fall upon the screen 
until this one has arrived at its complete in¬ 
tensity, and the first picture is no longer seen ! 
This latter contrivance is known as the 
mechanical dissolver, and it consists of two 
serrated plates attached to a moveable bar fixed 
to the front edge of the base upon which the 
lanterns are supported. These plates come 
immediately in front of the lanterns, and re¬ 
quire to be so arranged that when the [whole 
of the light from one lantern is seen on the 
screen, the light from the other is entirely 
stopped. By means of a rack and pinion motion, 
the plates can be moved simultaneously, and 
each lantern alternately closed and opened. 

In order to make the discs of light produced 
by the two lanterns coincident, the lanterns must 
be slightly inclined towards each other. 

There is another class of results obtained by 
the dissolving-views apparatus, which may be 
designated as the production of “composite” 
pictures or “effects,” as, for instance, a soldier 
is seen asleep by the watch-fire ; he dreams, and 
the subjects of his dream appear, one after 
the other, on the screen, and then fade away. A 
ship is seen at sea ; day turns into night; the 
moon rises ; a violent storm comes on ; the 
lightning flashes, and the ship is set on fire. A 
water-mSl is shown with the stream running and 
the wheel revolving ; a swan appears on the 
water and moves across the stream ; night comes 
on, the wheel ceases to revolve, and the 'windows 
of the houses are lit up ; clouds flit across the 
sky ; the moon rises—day returns, but the 
scene has changed to winter ; the water is frozen, 
and its surface occupied by skaters, and a fall of 
snow takes place. 

To produce such effects as these, both lanterns 
are required to be open at the same time, and the 
serrated plates forming the dissolver must be so 


contrived that the one which would otherwise 
obscure the fixed picture is turned aside, or re¬ 
moved altogether, and therefore only ene lantern 
is alternately opened and closed. The founda¬ 
tion picture (the sleeping soldier, for example) is 
placed in the lantern that remains constantly 
open, and to this the additions (the dream) are 
made with the second lantern. 

For dissolving views proper, only two lan¬ 
terns are required, and for the simpler form of 
effects two lanterns suffice ; but for very com¬ 
plex pictures, three, four, or even five lanterns 
are required. Any two lanterns of equal size 
and power may be employed to produce dis¬ 
solving views ; but the Phantasmagoria lantern 
is the smallest that can be advantageously used. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

The learned and benevolent Serjeant Payne, 
Assistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions, 
visited Norwich to assist at a celebration connected 
with the Church of England Sunday schools. 
He delighted the audience with specimens of 
his appropriate poetry, and with his touches of 
humour. In addressing the children, he re¬ 
marked that he was sorry to say that all 
boys were not polite, and it was said that the 
Herefordshire boys were very rude. A lady was 
going to open a gate in Herefordshire, when a 
boy came up and opened the gate for her. The 
lady said, “ I ana sure you are not a Hereford¬ 
shire boy ; you are too polite.” “ It’s a lie, 
marm, I be.” (Laughter.) Speaking of the 
necessity of soap and water, it was stated that 
somewher-e in America, if report was true, the 
children had all got such dirty faces, that when 
a mother wanted to get her boy into dinner, she 
was obliged to go out with a wet towel and wipe 
the faces of half-a-dozen boys before she coiild 
find out which was her own son. 

A traveller was induced to go into a cook-shop 
by this inscription, “ Roast and boiled at two¬ 
pence a-head. He was not a little disappointed 
by two courses of potatoes. 

“Come, ’pa,” said a boy from school, “how 
many peas are in a pint?”—“How can any¬ 
body tell that, foolish boy?”—“I can, easily. 
There is just one p in pint, the world over.” 
He was sent off to bed early. 

The old lady who believes every calamity that 
happens to herself a trial, and every one that 
happens to her friends a judgment, is not yet 
dead. 

“ Come, Bob, how much have you cleared by 
your speculations?” said a friend to his compa¬ 
nion. “ Cleared !” answered Bob, with a frown, 
“why, I’ve cleared my pockets.” 

Among the articles announced for sale at a 
recent auction was one entitled a “ mahogany 
child’s chair.” The father of this wonderful 
infant must be ene of the Wood family. 

“I say, Jim, they tell me there is a man 
down East who is so industrious that he works 
twenty-five hours a day.” “ How is that, 
Cuffy ? There are only twenty-four hours in a 
day.” “Why, he gets up an hour before day¬ 
light, you stupid nigger.” 

A shoemaker, for the purpose of eclipsing an 
opponent who lived opposite to him, put over his 
door the well-known motto of “ Mens conscia 
recti ” (a mind conscious of rectitude). His 
adversary, to outdo him, placed a bill in his 
window with these words : “ Men'sand women’ 8 
conscia recti!” 

Horace Greeley once wrote a note to a 
brother editor in New York, whose writing was 
equally illegible with his own. The recipient of 
the note, not being able to read it, sent it 
back by the same messenger to Mr. Greeley 
for elucidation. Supposing it to be the 
answer to his own note, Mr. Greeley looked 
over it, but was likewise unable to read 
it, and said to the boy, ‘ ‘ Go, take it back, 
what does the fool mean?” “Yes, sir,” said 
the boy, “ that is just what he says.” 


A Geographical Acrostic. 

My first is a sacred river in the East, on whose 
waters maidens float their signal lamps, and to 
whose banks the sick are brought to die. 

My second is an island where a great Emperor 
was once imprisoned. 

My third is a river in the New World, re¬ 
nowned for the musical boatmen floating down 
it. 

My fourth is a town with a fine lake of its 

own, much renowned for its love of liberty and 
its musical boxes. 

My fifth is the glory of the ancient world, 
“now fallen from her high estate.” 

My sixth is said to be the largest river in the 
world, and is haunted by plenty of crocodiles. 

My seventh is a mountain that many find 
hard to climb—few reaching to its summit. 

My eighth, the highest mountain range in 
the world. 

My ninth and last, a quaint little old town in 
Flanders, which is not pronounced quite as 
written. 

The initials of all these will give the name of 
the science which describes them all. 

echoes. ' 

What does a rumour often do when it flies ?— 
Lies. 

Which is the loveliest flower that grows f— 
Rose. 

Of what has heaven given us equal share ?— 
Air. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is the difference between the North 

and South Pole ? 

2. Why is a schoolmistress like the letter (JI 

3. What does everyone thirst after ? 

4. What painter’s name may be pronounced 

so as to express a period of time ? 

5. Why is one’s father’s nose like a well- 

trained child ? 

6. Why is a bill-poster one of the most loyal 

of servants ? 

7. Why is an evening party like Timbuctoo 1 

8. Why is a learned young lady like an 

ignorant one ? 

[The Answers will be given next week.'] 


Ansv)ers to Conundrum 9 in last week’s Number , 

1. Your word. 

2. Your shadow. 

3. Mice. 

4. Castanet. 

5. Oysters, because thoy are always found in 
beds. 

6. U (Yew.) 

7. I Y (Ivy.) 


A Protean Puzzle. —A sheet, 1 of water, 
2 of a sail, 3 baking sheet, 4 sheet of metal, 5 
linen sheet, 6 sheet of ice, 7 of paper, 8 of a 
book, 9 of glass, 10 of wax, 11 of wadding. 

-- 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor of the “Boy’s Own Paper and 
all Orders to the Publisher of the “Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 5fi, 
Paternoster Row. 

It is requested that orders for copies be given 
to local booksellers, newsagents, or railway 
bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in' 
obtaining copies from local agents or railway 
stalls, the Publishers request that it may be re¬ 
ported to them. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler” “ True Blue,” etc. 


CHAPTER Y.—PICKED UP BY A FISHING- 
VESSEL. 

A fter a time, Bill began to feel very 
hungry, and he then recollected that 
at dinner he had clapped a biscuit into his 
pocket. He felt for it. It was soaked 
through and through, and nearly turned 
inte paste, but it served to stay his appe¬ 
tite, and to keep up his strength. At length 
he became somewhat drowsy, but he did 
his best to keep awake. Feeling about, he 
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got hold of a piece of rope, with which he 
managed to secure himself to the raft. 
Had he found it before, it would have 
saved him much exertion. 

The feeling that there was now less risk 
of being washed away, made him not so 
anxious as at first to withstand the strong 
desire which had attacked him, and yield¬ 
ing to it, his eyes closed, and he dropped 
off to sleep. 

How long he had been in that state he 
could not tell, when he was aroused by 
the jound of human voices; opening his 
eyes, he found that the sun was shining 
down upon him, and looking round, he 
saw a small vessel approaching. He soon 
made her out to be a fishing craft with 
five people on board. 

They hailed him, but he was too weak 
to answer. He managed, however, to 
wave one of his hands to show that he was 
alive. 

The fishing-vessel came on, and hove to 
close to him. The sea had considerably 
gone down. A boat was launched from 
her deck, and pulled up to the raft, with 
two men in her. 

They said something, but Bill could not 
understand them. One of them, as they 
got up alongside, sprang on to the raft, 
and casting "off the lashings which held 
Bill to it, the next instant was safe in the 
boat with him in his arms. 

The man having placed him in the stem- 
sheets, the boat quickly returned to the 
cutter. 

Bill was lifted on board, and the boat 
was then hauled up again on the cutter’s 
deck. His preservers, though rough-look¬ 
ing men, utt ered exclamations in kind tones 
which assured Bill that he had fallen into 
good hands. One of them then carried him 
down into the little cabin, and stripping 
off his wet clothes, placed him between the 
blankets in a berth on one side. 

In a few minutes the same man, who 
appeared to be the captain of the fishing- 
vessel, returned with a cup of hot coffee 
and some white bread. Stirring the coffee 
and blowing to cool it, he made signs to 
Bill that he must drink some of it. 

This Bill very gladly did, and he then 
felt able to eat some of the bread, which 
seemed very sweet and nice. This greatly 
restored his strength. 

He wished, however, thathecould answer 
the questions which the men put to him. 
He guessed that they were Frenchmen, 
hut not a word of French did he know. 

At last another man came into the 
cabin. 

“You English hoy F ” asked the man 
“ Yes,” said Bill. 

“ Ship bum; blow up ? ” was the next 
question put to Bill, the speaker showing 
what he meant by suitable action. 

“ Yes,” said Bill, “ and I am afraid all 
my shipmates are lost. Though you are 
French, you won’t send me to prison, I 
hope ? ” 

“ Have no fear,” answered the man, 
smiling; and turning round to his com¬ 
panions, he explained what Bill had said, 
They smiled, and Bill heard them say 
“ Pauvre garden.” 

“ Ho ! no ! no ! You sleep now, we take 
care of you,” said the interpreter, whose 
knowledge of English was, hovrever, 
somewhat limited. 

Bill felt a strong inclination to follow 
the Advice given him. One of the men, 
bundling up his wet clothes, earned them 
to dry at the little galley fire forward. 
The rest went on deck, and Bill in another 
minute fell fast asleep. 


Where the cutter was going Bill could 
not tell. He had known her to be a 
fishing vessel, by seeing the nets on deck, 
and he had guessed that she was French 
by the way in which the people on board 
had spoken. They had given evidence 
also that they intended to treat him 
kindly. 

Some hours must have passed away 
when Bill again awoke, feeling very 
hungry. It was daylight, and he saw that 
his ^clothes were laid at the foot of his 
berth. 

Finding that his strength had returned, 
he got up, and began dressing himself. He 
had just finished when he saw that there 
was some one in the opposite berth. 

“ Perhaps the skipper was up all night, 
and has turned in,” thought Bill; but as 
he looked again, he saw that the head was 
certainly not that of a man, but the face 
was turned away from him. 

His intention was to go on deck, to 
try and thank the French fishermen as far 
as he was able, for saving his life, but 
before he did so, curiosity prompted him 
to look again into the berth. 

What was his surprise and joy to recog¬ 
nise the features of his shipmate, Jack 
Peek! His face was very pale, but he 
was breathing, which showed that he was 
alive. At all events, Bill thought that 
he would not awake him, eager as he was 
to know how he had been saved. 

He went up on deck, hoping that the 
man who had spoken a few words of English 
might be able to tell him how Jack had 
been picked up. On reaching the deck, he 
found that the vessel was close in with the 
land. She was towing a shattered gig, 
which Bill recognised as one of those 
belonging to the Foxhound. He at once 
conjectured that Jack had managed some¬ 
how or other to get into her. 

As soon as he appeared the Frenchmen 
began talking to him, forgetting that he 
was unable to understand them. As he made 
no reply, they recollected themselves, and 
began laughing at their own stupidity. 

One of them shouted down the forehatch 
way, and presently the interpreter, as Bill 
called him, made his appearance. 

“Glad see you. All right now?” he 
said, in a tone of interrogation. 

“ All right,” said Bill, “ hut I want you 
to tell me how you happened to find my 
shipmate Jack Peek,” and Bill pointed down 
into the cabin. 

“ He, friend! not broder ! no! We find 
him in boat, but he not say how he 
got dere. Two oder men, but dey dead, so 
we heave dem overboard, and take boat in 
tow,” answered the man. 

Jack himself was probably not likely to 
be able to give any more information than 
the Frenchman had done. Suddenly it 
struck his new friends that Bill might be 
hungry, and the interpreter said to him, 
“You want manger,” pointing to Bill’s 
mouth. 

Bill understood him. “ Yes, indeed I 
do; I am ready for anything you can 
give me,” he said. 

The fire was lighted, while a pot was 
put to boil on it, and, greatly to Bill’s 
satisfaction, in a few minutes one of the 
men, who acted as cook, poured the con¬ 
tents into a huge basin which was placed 
on the deck, and smaller basins and wooden 
spoons were handed up from below. 

One man remaining at the helm, the 
remainder sat down and ladled the soup 
into the smaller basins. 

Bill eagerly held out his. 

The mess, which consisted of fowl and 


pork and a variety of vegetables, smelt 

very tempting, and as soon, as it was cool 
enough, Bill devoured it with a good 
appetite. 

His friends asked him by signs if he 
would have any more. 

“ Thank you,” he answered, holding out 
his basin. “A spoonful or two ; but we 
must not forget Jack Peek. When he 
awakes, he will be glad of some; ” and he 
pointed into the cabin. 

The Frenchmen understood him, and 
made signs that they would keep some for 
his friend, one of them patting him on 
the back and calling.him “ Bon gar^on.” 

Bill, after remaining some time on deck, 
again felt sleepy, and his head began to 
nod. 

The Frenchmen, seeing this, told him to 
go below. He gladly followed their ad¬ 
vice, and descending into the cabin, lay 
down, and was once more fast asleep. 

The next time he awoke he found that 


the vessel was at anchor. He got up, and 
looked into Jack’s berth. Jack at that 
moment turned round, and opening his 
eyes, saw his shipmate. 

“Why, Bill, is it you! ” he exclaimed. 
“I am main glad to see you; but where 
are we ?—how did I come here ? I thought 
that I was in the captain’s gig with Tom 
Nokes and Dick Harbor. "What has be¬ 
come of them ? They were terribly hurt, 
poor fellows! though they managed to 
crawl on board the gig.” 

Bill told him what he had learned from 
the Frenchman. 

“ They seem kind sort of fellows, and we 
have fallen into good hands,” he added; 
“but what they’re going to do with us is 
more than I can tell.” 

Just then the captain of the fishing- 
vessel came below, and seeing that Jack 
was awake, he called out to one of the 
men to bring a basin of the soup which 
had been kept for him. 

While he was swallowing it, a man 
brought him his clothes, which had been 
sent forward to dry. The captain then 
made signs to him to dress, as he intended 
taking them both on shore with him. 

Bill helped Jack, who was somewhat 
weak, to get on his clothes. They then 
went on deck. 

The vessel lay in a small harbour, pro¬ 
tected by a reef of rocks from the sea. 
Near the shore were a number of cottages, 
and on one side of the harbour a line of 
cliffs running away to the eastward. 

Several other small vessels and open 
boats lay at anchor around. 

The captain, with the interpreter, whose 
name they found was Pierre, got into the 
boat, the latter telling the lads to come 
with them. 

They did as they were directed, sitting 
down in the stern sheets, while the cap¬ 
tain and Pierre took the oars and pulled 
towards the shore. 

It was now evening, and almost dark. 
They saw the lights shining in the win¬ 
dows of several of the cottages. 

Pierre was a young man between nine¬ 
teen and twenty, and, they fancied, must 
he the captain’s son. They were right, 
they found, in their conjectures. 

Pierre made them understand, in his 
broken language, that he had some short 
time before been a prisoner in England, 
where he had been treated very kindly; 
but before he had time to leam much 
English, he had been exchanged. 

This had made him anxious to show 
kindness to the young English lads. 

“Gome along” said Pierre, as they 
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reached the shore. “ I show you my house, 
ruy mere, and my soeur. They take care of 
you; but mind! you not go out till dey 
tell you, or de gendarmes take you to 
prison perhaps. Do not speak now till we 
get into de house.” 

Sill and Jack followed their guide while 
the old man rowed back to the vessel. 

. Pierre led them to a cottage a little 
distance from the shore, which appeared to 
be somewhat larger than those they had 
passed. He opened the door, telling them 
to come in with him, when he immediately 
again closed it. 

A middle-aged woman and a young 
girl, in high white caps with flaps over the 
-shoulders, were seated spinning. They 
started up on seeing the two young 
strangers, and began inquiring of Pierre 
who they were. His explanation soon 
satisfied them, and jumping up Madame 
Turgot and Jeannette took their hands, and 
negan pouring out in voluble language 
their welcomes. 

“ You say ‘ Merci! merci! ’” said Pierre, 
“ Which means ‘Thank you! thank you ! 
“Merci ! merci! ” said Jack and Bill. 

It was the first. word of French they 
beamed, and, as Jack observed, came in 
very convenient. 

What the mother and her daughter said 
they could not make out, but they under¬ 
stood well enough that the Frenchwomen 
intended to be kind. 

“You hungry ? ” asked Pierre. 

“ Very,” answered Jack. 

. Pierre said something t*o his mother and 
lister, who at once 6et about spreading a 
•oloth and placing eatables on the table: 
bread and cheese, and pickled fish, and 
some salad. 

“Merci! merci!” said Jack and Bill, 
as their hostess made signs to them to fall 
to. Pierre joined them, and in a short 
time Captain Turgot himself came in. He 
was as hospitably inclined as his wife and 
■daughter, and kept pressing the food upon 
the boys. 

“Merci! merci! ” was their answer. 

At last J eannette began to laugh, as if 
Ghe thought it a good joke. 

Jack and Bill tried hard to under¬ 
stand what was said. Pierre observed 
them listening a>d did his best to explain. 

From him they learned that they must 
remain quiet in the house, or they might 
be carried away as prisoners of war. 
He and his father wished to save them from 
this, and intended, if they had the op¬ 
portunity, enabling them to get back to 
England. 

“ Bu£ how will you manage that ?” 
asked Bill. 

Pierre looked very knowing, and gave 
them to understand that smuggling vessels 
occasionally came into the harbour, and 
that they might easily get on board one of 
them, and reach the English coast. 

“ But we do not wish to get rid of you,” 
said Pierre. “ If you like to remain with 
us, you shall learn French, and become 
French boys; and you can then go out 
and help us fish, and gain your liveli 
hood.” 

Pierre did not say this in as many words, 
but Jack and Bill agreed that such was 
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Captain Turgot had fitted them up a 
couple of bunks in a small room in which 
Pierre slept, and they were both far more 
comfortable than they had ever been in 
their lives. 

Captain Turgot’s cottage was far 
superior to that of Jack’s father; and as 
for Bill, he had never before slept in so 
soft a bed. They had to remain in the 
house, however, all day; but Captain 
Turgot or Pierre took them out in the 
evening, when they could not be ob¬ 
served, to stretch their legs and get a little 
fresh air. 

They tried to make themselves useful 
by helping Madame Turgot, and they 
rapidly picked up from her and her 
daughter a good amount of French, so 
that in a short time they were able to con¬ 
verse, though in a curious fashion it must 
be owned. 

They soon got over their bashfulness, 
and asked the name of everything they 
saw, which Jeannette was always ready to 
tell them. Their attempts at talking 
French afforded her infinite amusement. 

Though kindly treated, they at length 
got tired of being shut up in the house, 
and were very well pleased when one day 
Captain Turgot brought them each a suit 
of clothes, and told them that he was 
going away to fish, and would take them 
with him. 

Next morning they went on board the 
cutter, and sail being soon afterwards 
made, she stood out of the harbour. 

(To be continued.) 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

II.—JOHN PLANTAGENET, THE BOY WHO BROKE 
HIS FATHER’S HEART. 



Ms meaning, 

‘ ‘ He’s very kind, ’ ’ observed Bill; f ‘ but 
for my part, I should not "wish to become 
a French boy; though I would not mind re¬ 
maining with the French dame and her 
daughter, for they’re both very kind, and 
we shall have a happy time of it.” 

This was said a day or two after their 
arrival. 


youth was pacing rest¬ 
lessly to and fro in a 
wood bordering on the 
old town of Tours, 
in France. He was 
scarcely twenty years 
of age, and of a for 
bidding countenance. 
Cruelty and cunning 
were stamped on his 
features, and as he 
strode aimlessly among the 
trees, muttering to himself, 
Wr^i an<i str iking often with his 
' sheathed sword at the 

a bushes aud twigs in bis path ; 

lle seem0(1 to t> 0 the victim 
of an evil passion, with no¬ 
thing to make a man love him or desire his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Hi's muttering not unfrequently rose to the 
pitch of talking aloud, when one might have 
heard sentences like these. 

“Why should I longer delay? Am not I 
John, tiie son of Henry of England, a man ; and 
shall I submit to be treated for ever as a 
child? Are my brothers, who have rebelled 
against their father, to have aH the spoil, and I, 
who have remained obedient, to go portionless 
and penniless ? What means my father’s meet¬ 
ing here with the King of France, who has 
espoused the cause of Richard, my brother, in 
his rebellion, if it be not to yield to the traitor 
the kingdoms I have earned by my obedience ? 
But I will delay no longer. I have been 
obedient too long ! Henceforth this sword shall 
be my obedience! ” 

And as he spoke, he unsheathed his weapon 
and struck savagely at the graceful branch of 
a fir-tree before him, and brought it down 
crashing at his feet. At the same instant there 
appeared coming towards him a man of middle 


age, clad like a soldier, who saluted respectfully 
the young prince. 

“Whence come you, Ralph Leroche ?” in¬ 
quired John. 

“ From the meeting of the Kings of France 
and England.” 

“Anil what went forward there ?” asked the 
prince, leading his companion in among the 

“I know only what I am told,” said the 
kmght, “tor the meeting of your father and 
Kmg Pnilip was secret.” 

* And what have you been told?” inquired 
Jonn, impatiently, aud with clouding brows. 

“I have been told that the King of France 
demanded that your fathor should do him 
homage, and should acknowledge your brother 
Richard as King of England.” 

“ And what said my father ?” broke in John. 
Lie said that Richard, by bis conduct 
deserved only the death of a traitor, but—” * 
John’s brow darkened as he seized Ralph’s 
arm and ejaculated, “ But what ? (fid he yield ? 
speak J ” J 

But for the sake of peace he would receive 
him back to the heart which he by his disobedience 
had well-nigh broken, and make him heir to 
his crown.” 

“ He said so, did he?” almost shouted the 
prince, his face livid with fury. 

“I am told so by one who knows,” replied 
the other. 

“And did he say more ? ” 

“ blessed heaven before them all that he 
had one son left him who was true to him, and in 
whose love he might end the shattered remnant 
ef his fife. 

Loud and cruelly laughed Prince John at 
those words, till the woods echoed again. “Is 
it thus you comfort yourself, my Father ? ” he 
exclaimed. “ Ralph,” added he, in tones thick 
with passion ; “ all my fife till now I served my 
lather, and never failed in my duty to him. 
Henry, my brother, rebelled and died in his 
rebellion while I was a child. Geoffrey rebelled 
too, and is dead. Richard for years has been in 
arms against his parent. I, of all his sons, have 
never fitted hand against him. Had not I a 
right to look for my reward? Had not I aright 
to count upon the crown which ray brothers’ 
disobedience had forfeited ? Had not—” 

He stopped, unable from the vehemence of 
his passion to proceed, and Ralph Leroche 
answered, calmly, “ Obedience is its own reward 
and worth more than a kingdom. It is not 
obedience that calculates profit. But you 
know not, prince, what your father may yet 
have in store for you. ” 

“ Speak not to me of my father,” exclaimed 
John, “ I hate him.” 

“ Heaven forgive you that word,” replied the 
fearless knight. “ Be advised, I entreat: and 
repent—” 

“Dotard!” exclaimed the prince, as in 
blind rage he struck him in the mouth with hi 3 
clenched fist. ‘ ‘ Keep thy advice for dogs and 
not for princes ! ” 

How the scene would have ended, one cannot 
say. At that moment a flourish of truuniets 
raised the echoes of the wood, and a gay pro¬ 
cession passed down the forest road towards 
Tours. 

Alas, for Prince John! He recognised in the two 
men who rode at its head, Philip of France, his 
fathers enemy, and Richard, his own rebel elder 
brother. Goaded by passion, burning with re¬ 
sentment towards his father for the supposed 
injustice he had suffered, he rushed recklessly 
into the arms of this sudden temptation. Striding 
through the thickets, and heedless of the 
warnings of the loyal Ralph, he emerged on to 
the road in front of the cavaloade. 

The leaders halted their horses in sudden 
surprise. 

“What brave lad have we here ?” asked Philip 
perplexed. 1 * 

John stepped forward, and answered for him¬ 
self. 

“I am John Plantagenet; once son of the 
King of England, but now vassal to the Kin^ 
of France!” ° 

Great was the astonishment on every face,. 
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and on none more than on those of Philip and 
Eichard. . 

The latter flushed, half in anger, half in 
shame, as he exclaimed “ Boy, thou art mad ! 

“Nay,” said Philip, “the lad is a lad of 
sense, and bears a worthy name that will serve 
onr cause exceedingly.” 

■So saying, he summoned one of his knights, 
and bidding him dismount, gave the young 
prince his horse, and made him ride beside him. 

“But tell us, lad,” he said, when they had 
proceeded a little way, “how is it thy father’s 
dutiful and cherished son (for so I have heard 
him speak of thee) comes thus among the ranks 
of his foemen, and that at a time like this, when 
peace has been almost completed ? ” 

“Ask me no questions,” replied the prince, 
gloomily, “I am here because I choose.” 

And so they rode into Tours. 


A NEW WAY OE OSTRICH- 
HUNTING. 

A CAPTAIN’S STOEY. 


A few days later, a silent group was standing 
round the si?k-bed of the King of England, 
listening to the broken utterances which fell 
from the lips of that old and well-nigh worn- 
out warrior. Those who thus stood round him 
were his favourite knights ai\d barons; not a 
few of whom were moved to tcHlrs as he spoke. 

“ I have sinned, and I hare had my pnnish- 
m ent. My kingdom is gone, and my glory. Hon : 
forward Henry Plantagenet will be the name 
but of a vanquished and feeble old man. The 
sons whom I loved, and would have forgiven 
as many times as they had asked forgiveness, 
have all, save one, left me and turned against 
me. I am like a man, wrecked and tempest- 
tossed, clinging for hope to a single spar. Yet I 
bless heaven for that. Buin I can submit to, 
dishonour I can survive, defeat I can endure, 
while yet there is one child left to me of whom 
it can be said, ‘ He loved his father to the end. 
And such a son is John. I charge you all, honour 
him as you honour me, for though I have sworn 
to yield the crown of England to his brother, 
Normandy, and all I possess besides, belongs to 
him. But where is he ? Why tarries he ? A 
week has passed since he was here. Where 

stays he ? ” , _ . 

Before any of the attendants could reply, a 
knocking was heard without, and entrance de¬ 
manded for the messengers o. Philip of France. 
“We are come,” said they, “from our sovereign 
with the articles of treaty between yourself and 
him, arranged at your late conference, and 
which now await your ratification.” 

Henry motioned to them to proceed to busi¬ 
ness ; and as each article was read—declaring 
his allegiance to the crown of France and his 
cession of his own crown to Eichard—he in¬ 
clined his head mechanically in token of his 
assent, manifesting little or no interest in the 
-proceeding. But his attention became more 
fixed, when the article was read which provided 
for the free pardon of all who had in any way, 
secretly or openly, been engaged in the cause of 
his rebel son. 

1-Ie turned in his bed towards the reader, and 
said, ‘ ‘ A king must know the names of his enemies 
before he can pardon them, -lead me, there¬ 
fore, the list of those who have rebelled, that I 
may forgive them each and all, beginning with 
the noblest, down to the meanest.” 

He lay back on his bed, and half closed his 
eyes as he listened. . . 

The messenger of Philip then said, ‘ The first 
and. foremost of your majesty’s enemies is John 
Plantagenet, your youngest son.” 

He sprang with a sudden* cry of pain into a 
sitting posture, and trembling in every fibre, 
and with a voice half choked, cried, “Who says 
that ? ” Then glaring wildly at the envoy, he 
whispered, “ Eead it again ! ” f 

7 ‘The first and foremost of your majesty s 
enemies is John Plantagenet, your youngest 

S ° “ Can it be true ?” gasped the poor father, in 
helpless despair. “Has he also deserted me ? 
Then let everything go as it will; I care no more 
for myself, nor for the world.” 

So saying, with his heart broken, he sank 
back upon the bed, from which he never rose 
again. 


W hen - I first went out to South Africa, my great 
ambition was to shoot an ostrich ; but al¬ 
though they were plentiful enough where we were, 
J hey seemed very wild and shy, and would not 
come within shot. At last, early one morning, I 
came upon half a dozen of them feeding together 
in an open plain. Unluckily they were too far 
off for an easy shot from the bushes where I 
stood, and I knew that, the moment I came out 
into the open, they would be off. While I was 
wondering how to get at them, I sided a single 
ostrich coming up from the opposite side, and 
stopping now and then to look about him. I 
thought at first that he was their sentinel, and 
had seen me ; but no—on he came, and soon 
joined the herd, who seemed hardly to notice 
him at all. 

I was just thinking of' laying myself flat on 
the ground, and trying to creep up within range, 
when, all at once, the nearest ostrich rolled over 
like a log, seemingly dead. The next moment 
down toppled another, and then a third, when 
the rest appeared to take fright, and scurried 
away as fast as their legs could carry them. In 
their flight they passed within easy range of 
me, but I was too much astonished to fire. 
Turning round agaiR, however, I saw that the 
one which had come up last was still in the 
same place, and I was just thinking of trying to 
get a shot at him , when, all in a moment, the 
•bird vanished, and in its stead appeared the 
short, black, shining body of a bushman ! 

For a moment I really thought I was mad, 
or else in a dream j and then it struck me that 
perhaps this might be one of the hunting tricks 
I had heard so much about; so I stepped for¬ 
ward and gave a halloo. The man turned round, 
and I recognised a famous native hunter of our 


with the head still attached, and a small rod 
thrust up the neck to keep it straight ; and 
now, having whitened his bare limbs to make 
them look like the legs of an ostrich, he had 
gone in among the herd, and shot them one by 
one. 

It was my first experience of the trick, 
though I often saw it afterwards ; and a pretty 
smart one it was. Don’t you think so ? 




district, who was said to have been out with 
Dr. Livingstone, and whom we used to call 
Matthew, as the nearest approach to his native 
name of Malieetu. 

“Halloa, Matthew! ” cried I, “have you 
turned bird for once ?” 

“ It’s the best way, Baas” (master), answered, 
he, grinning. “ If you want to catch ostriches, 
you must become an ostrich yourself ! ” 

And then he showed me how it was done. 
He had fitted an ostrich skin on his shoulders 


The way not to do it. 


FROGS AND TOADS. 

By Key. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
part II. 

A NOTHER CU- 
rious point 
in the insect¬ 
eating habits of 
the toad is the 
fact that it is 
never stung by 
its prey. I 
have tested my 
toads with hive- 
bees, humble- 
bees, hornets, 
wasps, and 
ants, and never 
saw the ani¬ 
mals affected 
by stings. 

This is the 
more extra¬ 
ordinary, be¬ 
cause there 



A T ree Frog. 


are many known instances where human beings 
have swallowed wasps concealed in ripe fruit, 
and have nearly lost their lives through the- 

Some persons have thought that the toad 
owes its immunity to some property inherent in 
the saliva, which paralyses the insect and pre¬ 
vents it from using its sting. This. theory, 
however, is quite untenable, as the insect is 
seen to be alive for some time after it has been 
swallowed. Moreover, the mere pressure to 
which it is subjected between the jaws of the 
toad would force but the sting and compress the 
poison-bag. , * . 

We are therefore obliged to take refuge m 
the theory that the poison of the sting has 
no evil effect on the toad. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that the toad will 
freely eat small pieces of glowing charcoal, and 
suffer no harm, though similar pieces of red-hot 
iron will kilb.it. 

There is a popular idea that frogs and toads 
are aquatic animals, while many people really 
believe them to be amphibious— i.e ., cieatures 
that can live and breathe under water as well 
as on land. Now, as we shall soon see, amphibia 
do exist, but neither frogs nor toads are am¬ 
phibious. . __ , ,, . 

It is true that a frog can swim well, and that 
its webbed feet are expressly made for swim¬ 
ming. It is equally true that the frog cannot 
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exist if deprived entirely of water, and that if 
kept in the hot sunbeams it will soon die. 

But it cannot live wholly in the water. In 
the first place, it obtains its food almost entirely 
upon land, feeding on insects of various kinds, 
worms, and similar creatures, especially those 
that only venture abroad at night. 

In the next place it cannot breathe when sub¬ 
merged, and a frog, if held under water, will be 
drowned as certainly as if it were a kitten, 
though it will endure a longer immersion. 

When quite a child I learned this fact by 
practical experience. My parents had moved 
into a house to which a large garden was 
attached, and in that garden I found some 
frogs. Knowing little of their habits, and no¬ 
thing of their structure, I thought that I was 
doing them a kindness by half filling a large can 
with water, and putting them into it. By some 
accident 1 did not see them for a day or two, 
and was very much surprised to find that they 
were dead. 

There are many places where swimming- 
baths are constructed in the open air, and in 
them are mostly to be found a number of dead 
frogs, which have jumped into the water, and 
have been drowned because they could not climb 
up the smooth sides. 

In one such bath the edges were absolutely 
lined with dead frogs in various stages of de¬ 
composition. Not seeing them, I jumped into 
the water without suspicion, and on rising to 
the surface was made unpleasantly aware of 
their presence. 

Yet, in its earlier stages of life, the frog is 
wholly aquatic, and breathes bv means of gills 
as do fishes, ana would die it placed on land. 
How this very remarkable change is wrought in 
the frog we will now see. 

Like many other land-inhabiting creatures, 
the frog deposits its eggs in the water, where 


mosis ”— i.e., of permitting fluids to pass kito 
but not out of it. 

No sooner, then, are they submerged than 
endosmosis takes place, and the water passes 
into the membranous sac, swelling it so as to 
give room for each egg to be developed inde¬ 
pendently of the others. Sometimes sluggish 
ditches and ponds will be so filled with spawn 
that the water is almost wholly absorbed by it. 

The eggs of the toad are kid somewhat simi¬ 
larly to those of the frog, except that instead of 
forming shapeless masses they are laid in long 
strings. The strings arc between three and four 
feet in length, and there is a double row of eggs 
to each string. 

In process of time the young frog is hatched 
within the envelope, and when it emerges from 
the egg is that quaint, large-headed, flat-tailed 
creature which we know by the popular name of 
tadpole. This is evidently an abbreviation of 
tailed-poll, and recalls Tom Hood’s witty title 
for a new book, “ Tadpole ; or, Tales out of my 
own Head.” 

At this period of life there is not a vestige of 
limbs, but on either side ©f the back of the head 
is a compound tuft of short, slender filaments. 
These are the gills, and by their means the tad¬ 
pole extracts oxygen from the water, just as 
is done by fishes. If the gills be examined with 
a powerful magnifying lens, the blood can 
plainly be seen as it circulates through their 
delicate tissues. 

As yet there are neither limbs nor lungs, but 
after a while a pair of tiny legs are seen to project 
just behind the gills, and before very long they 
assume a shape which denotes their future 
office as the hind legs of a frog. The front legs 
soon follow. 

In proportion as the limbs are developed 
externally, the lungs are developed internally, 
and the creature is then really amphibious, 



Frogs, Toads, Spawn, Tadpoles. 


•they are familiarly known as “frog spawn.” 
The spawn resembles great masses of jelly, 
•sprinkled thickly with little black specks, about 
ns large as No. 6 shot. If it be examined as it 
lies in the water, it will be seen to consist of a 
vast number of gelatinous globes, about as large as 
peas, and all adhering so closely together that 
they can be lifted out of the water without sepa¬ 
ration. 

As one of these egg masses will more than 
fill the largest pail, few persons would think 
that it could be deposited by a single frog. 
■Such, however, is the case, and this part of frog 
history is very cu-rious. 

When first dropped into the water the eggs 
are exceedingly minute, scarcely so large as the 
head of a small pin. Each is separately sur¬ 
rounded by an almost invisible membrane, pos¬ 
sessing the well-known property of “end'os- 


being able to breathe the water with its gills, or 
the air with its lungs. 

Some animals, none of which inhabit Eng¬ 
land, remain in this stage of existence all their 
lives. The best known of them is the axolotl 
of Mexico {axolotolus pisciformis). It is almost 
ten inches in length, and looks just like a very 
large tadpole, having two pairs of very small 
and almost useless legs, and a tail externally, 
and a pair of lungs internally. 

I have bred these creatures from the earliest 
stage, and found that, as a rule, they preferred 
the water, although they were perfectly at home 
on the land. They can be acclimatised to live 
wholly in either element, but in such cases the 
gills'or the lungs become attenuated in propor¬ 
tion to their disuse. 

By degrees the limbs increase, the gills 
shrink, the now needless tail is absorbed into 


the body, and the little creature becomes a per- 
' feet frog, with two large lungs, not a vestige of 
gills, and with only a little point where the long, 
tail had once been. 

The size of the lungs is very great, as I acci¬ 
dentally discovered when quite a boy. Having 
manufactured a bow and arrows, I must needs 
tiy them at some mark, and, with a joke about 
‘ ‘ A was an archer, ” shot at a luckless frog which 
happened to be near. The arrow struck it on 
the side, tore it open, and out came the lung, 
much to my horror. I tried to replace it, but 
of course could not do so, and the poor frog had 
to be killed in order t© put it out of pain. 

Here I may remark that frogs are far more 
sensitive to pain than is generally thought. 
Boys are apt to pelt and otherwise maltreat 
them, but I am sure that they do so from 
thoughtless ignorance, and not from wilful 
cruelty. They do not realise the pain which they 
inflict, but if they would only examine a frog 
instead of pelting it, they would never hurt one 
again. 

If only r for the fact that the delica-te nervous 
system of the frog gave Galvani the clue to that 
wonderful science which has been so largely 
developed under the name of Galvanism, the 
creature deserves our respectful gratitude, and 
ought to be exempt from injury. 

The reader may remember that I mentioned 
the axolotl, stating that it is a near relative of 
the frog. In its native countiy it is in great re¬ 
quest as an artkle of food, and is sold in the 
markets for that purpose. A veiy much larger 
species is found in some parts of Northern 
America. 

The axolotl is cooked by being stewed just as 
we stew eels, and is said to resemble them in 
flavour. Now all the world knows that frogs 
are eaten in France, but all the world does not 
know how carefully they are prepared before 
being eaten. 

Hogarth, who detested French, frogs, and 
wooden shoes with a truly British hatred, and 
whose only notion of cooking was roasting, 
firmly believed that the French spitted their 
frogs whole, and roasted them over a fire. And 
not only did he believe it himself, but by means 
of his pencil he impressed the idea so firmly on 
the British public, that their idea of a French 
officer was a wizened, meagre, grinning little 
man, wearing ragged clothes covered with gold 
lace, and roasting frogs on his sword. 

Now a French cook only uses the hind legs of 
the frog, and these are long and gently stewed 
over a very small charcoal fire. When living 
with a French family in Paris, and being prac¬ 
tically one of themselves, I often used to visit 
the markets almost by daylight in order to 
purchase frogs while they were cheapest, and 
then assisted in cooking as well as in eating 
them. 

Although the frog which is generally eaten 
in France is a larger species than our own, its 
only superiority is in size, and a stew made of 
English frogs would be quite as good, as the 
French dish. I have been told that toads are 
as good as frogs, but have not tried them. 

The croaking of frogs has been familiar from 
time immemorial, and all Greek scholars know 
that the words “ brek, kok, koax ” represented 
the frog’s croak, just as in our own language 
the words “moo,” “baa,” “miaou,” “bow¬ 
wow,” and “quack” signify the sounds pro¬ 
duced by the cow, sheep, cat, dog, and duck. 

In this country, however, the croak is so 
seldom heard that most people would not re¬ 
cognise it even if they did hear it. Yet it is 
a very loud and persistent sound, and as it is 
only produced after dusk, the frog has been 
humorously called the “Dutch Nightingale.” 

I remember one very melodious specimen which 
used to sing nightly in a garden at Canterbury, 
and attract many hearers. It took up its resi¬ 
dence in a small artificial pond, and as the 
chief drawing-room window of tliadiouse opened 
into the garden, its audiences could hear with¬ 
out disturbing it. 

French frogs, being larger than ours, can 
croak louder, and there is a toy much in vogue 
in Paris which exactly imitates the sound. 

As frogs are in such request for the table, 
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they are kept in ponds, so as to be ready when 
wanted; and on a summer’s night the noise of 
a frog-pond is almost intolerable. 

After hearing them, I could almost pardon 
the conduct of the nobility during the last 
years of the Bourbons. When the nobles 
visited their country houses during the summer, 
their unaccustomed ears were so annoyed by 
the croaking of the frogs that they could not 
sleep, and the peasants, who had been at work 
all day, were forced to beat the ponds all night 
in order to keep the frogs quiet. 

Most persons think that there are several 
species of frog, being misled by the colouring. 
Like many of the reptiles, however—such as 
the chameleon—the frog can change the colour 
of its skin, so that within a week the same 
individual may be yellow, green, brown, or 
mottled. 

It has been said that the change of colour 
is dependent on the will of the animal, but I 
very much doubt this theory, as I have known 
the chameleon to change its hues several times 
after death. 


Nattujack—A Rare Fellow. 


A TALK ABOUT TOPS. 



hat makes that top 
spin % ” 

“I do.” 

“ But you are not 
touching it.” 

“I did touch it, 
I, though. I set it going 
1=^ witli this string.” 

‘ ‘ But the string 
is withdrawn, and 
hangs loose in your 
hand ; yet it goes on 
all the same. Why 
does it not hill down 
at once, instead of 
continuing upright 
upon its peg ?” 

‘'■Well, I don’t 
know; perhaps be¬ 
cause it goes round 
so fast that it has no 
time to fall.” 

‘ c Not far wrong. But in the first place, why 
does it go round at all, now that the string has 
been pulled off?” 

The boy who had answered the first two or 
three questions with readiness, opened his 
mouth again to reply, but shut it after a few 
moments without having said anything. He 
began to think instead, like a sensible fellow. 
The other, who was one of the masters of his 
school, a goodnatured man who liked to see the 
boys at play after their work was done, and to 
have a little friendly chat with them, if he 
could do so without interrupting their sport, 
waited till the top was down, and after it had 
been set spinning again, asked once more, 

“ Why does it go round ?” 

“ ’Cause it can’t stop, I suppose.” 

“ Bight again. But why can’t it stop ? I’ll 
tell you. i'or the same reason that it could 
not move if it were lying still. It is a mere 
piece of lifeless wood, and cannot do anything 
for itself. While it lies upon its side, there it 
must lie till some one sets it up ; and when it 
is set going, on it must go till somebody or 
something stops it.” 


“Why does it ever stop at all, then ?” the 
boy asked. 

“There are two things that hinder it and 
gradually stop it—the rubbing of the peg on 
the ground, and the rubbing of its sides against 
the surrounding air. ” 

“ The air cannot have much to do with it, I 
should think.” 

■ ‘ It has, though. What do you think of a top 
spinning on for two- hours and a quarter without 
being touched ? That was in vacuo , as they call 
it, under a glass shade from which all the air had 
been pumped out. Your top will not go for two 
minutes; it is getting slower and slower; the 
rubbing, or friction, will soon stop it ; now it 
falls. Set it going once more. Capital! It will 
go on for a long while now. It is spinning so 
rapidly that, as you say, it has no time to fall. 
That is a good top ; he settles well to his work, 
as if he had no time for anything but that, while 
it lasts. I like to see a top or a boy do that. 

‘ ‘ But we must be a little more precise as to why 
it keeps upright. Tie a stone to a piece of string, 
and swing it round your head. You feel it try¬ 
ing to fly off, pulling at your hand, don’t you? 
If the string were to break it would start off in 
a straight line, and perhaps break somebody’s 
window. While you keep on whirling it round 
your head it cannot fall. It is just the same 
with your top ; its sides pull away from the peg 
or centre, just as the stone does from your hand ; 
if the sides were loose, instead of being all one 
piece of wood, they would fly off, and leave the 
peg to itself, just as the stone would fly off 
if the string were to break.” 

“ How can the sides pull, though, if they are 
only lifeless bits of w T ood ?” 

“ They are something more than that at this 
moment. They are bits of v r ood (or rather par¬ 
ticles of v r ood forming one piece) in motion; and 
as I said just now, they have no power to alter 
their condition, or to stop themselves when once 
set going. How all motion is naturally in a 
straight line. A stone thrown, ora bullet fired 
from a rifle, would go on always in a perfectly 
straight line if they were not drawn downwards 
by the attraction of the earth, or, as you would 
say, by their own weight. The sides of .your 
top would fly off, each in a straight line, as soon 
as it begins to spin, if they were loose. Pour 
a little water upon the top while it is asleep. 
You w'ould not like it yourself if you were 
asleep ; cold pig would soon wake you up ; but 
it will not wake the top, and the top will not 
mind it. Yet see now how it shakes the water 
off; the drops fly away in every direction, as if 
a mop were being trundled ; and every drop 
starts off in a straight line, and would continue 
in a straight line, if the earth did not draw it 
downwards in a curve. If left to themselves, 
the drops would go on always without turning 
to right or left; for they have no power to go 
anywhere but where they are sent, and that is 
straightforward. 

“How perhaps you can understand why the 
top does not fall. The sides cannot fly away 
like those drops, but they try to do so, and so 
pull from the centre in all directions, and with 
equal force all round, so that while the top is 
spinning one side cannot pull the other side 
over. How it is going more slowly, and begins 
to yield a little, first on this side, then on that; 
see how it wavers.” 

“You mean wobbles.” 

“Yes, wobbles. The slower it goes the less 
force there is to pull it from its centre. How 
the motion almost ceases, and now the attraction 
of the earth prevails, and the top topples over 
on its heaviest side. 

“Well, now I think you have learnt three 
things. First, why the top keeps upright upon 
its peg : because the sides or circumference pull 
away from the centre with equal force all round; 
centrifugal force that is called. Secondly, why 
it goes on spinning after the string is off: be¬ 
cause it has no power to alter its condition, but 
must keep as it is, whether at rest or in motion, 
till something stops it. That isinertid. Thirdly, 
what that something is which stops it : the 
pressure of the air upon its sides, and of the 
peg upon the ground ; or let us say friction. 

‘ ‘ And what do you think all this reminds me 


of ? Of a great round ball which was set spin¬ 
ning some thousands of years ago, and which goes- 
on spinning still. It revolves at the rate of more 
than 1,000 miles an hour. It is held together 
more by attract!on, otherwise it would fly to pieces 
by centrifugal force. It has no peg to rest on 
and though there is air all round it, the air 
moves with it, and is, in fact, apart of it. Con¬ 
sequently there is no friction. It has no power 

to stop itself, or to alter its condition, and must 
therefore go on for ever {by inertia) at the same 
uniform speed, unless some mighty I*ower, equal 
to that which first set it going, should stop it. 
What am I speaking of ? ” 

“ The world.” 

“Yes. Job says, ‘He liangeth the earth 
upon nothing.’ And David says, ‘He has 
formed the earth and the world ; ’ ‘ it is sta~ 
blished, that it cannot be moved.’ But He who 
made it and set it going will one day stop it 
and destroy it. Heaven and earth shall pass- 
away ; the elements shall be dissolved with 
fervent heat. What will then remain ? ” 

The boy was silent. 

“Your soul and mine; and all the souls- 
that ever lived ; for they are not lifeless things 
like the wood of your top, nor even like the dust, 
of the earth from which our bodies were taken 
but living and immortal spirits,— 

“ The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky, 

The soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never die. ” 


THE STHEET SIHGEK AND THE 
DISMAL BOY. 

By Henry S. Leigh, 

Author of “ Gillott and GoosequiU, ,, etc. 

heard him singing in* 
the square 

A song of other times 
And,there was nothing 
in the air, 

And little in the 
rhymes. 

He sang without a bit of 
style, 

He sang without a 
voice ; 

But somehow, for a little- 
while, 

He made my heart 
rejoice. 

And many thoughts and many dreams 
Came flocking round me fast: 

And memory brought me many gleams. 

Of sunshine from the past. 

For when I was a tiny boy, 

A tidy time ago, 

It was my weakness to enjoy 
The “luxury of woe.” 

It gave me pleasure to rehearse 
The many-coloured woes 
Of people woe-begone in verse, 

And woe-begone in prose. 

But, since I was extremely young,. 

I’ve never (till to-day) 

Heard such a woeful ballad sung 
In such a woeful way. 
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MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” 
etc. 

CHAPTER I.—LEAVING HOME FOR LONDON. 

boy stood leaning 
over the gate of a 
little garden one 
evening in the 
autumn, watching 
some hens pecking 
about in a field, and 
a cow waiting under 
a spreading ash-tree 
for somebody to 
come and milk her. 
He was about four¬ 
teen years of age, 
tall for his years, 
with brown cheeks, 
bright, sensible eyes, and light hair 
slightly turning upwards at the tips. His 
eyelashes were long, and also turned up¬ 
wards. His nose too had something of 
the turn-up about it, and the corners of 
his mouth followed the same direction. 

He was a good-tempered merry-looking 
boy generally; but just now, notwith¬ 
standing the upward tendency of his 
features, he looked a little down-in- 
the-mouth; that is to say, out of spirits. 
Yet his eyes glistened with more even 
than their usual brightness, because, as 
he stood there musing, something very 
like a tear would now and then moisten 
them, sparkling like a dewdrop in the sun. 
He might have wiped it away, but would 
not so much as draw the back of his hand 
across it, lest the action should be noticed 
by his mother, who, as he fancied (and he 
was right, was watching him from the 
window near at hand. 

Presently a labouring man, old, bent, 
and infirm, but, as he would say of him¬ 
self, “ ekal to a good day’s work yet, thank 
God,” approached the spot, carrying a 
milking-stool and bucket; and calling 
cheerily to the cow, who turned at once to 
meet him, sat down under the hedge to 
milk her. • 

“ Will it be fine to-morrow, Ben 
Peberday ? ” asked the boy, as he watched 
him, and heard the streams of milk squirt¬ 
ing into the tin pail with a clear musical 
sound. 

“ Ah, it do look like it,” the old man 
replied, turning his eyes towards the west, 
where the sun was getting very near the 
hills. “ You are thinking of your journey 
to Lunnon, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes; the glass is very high, Mr. 
Grimes says; I went round his way to bid 
him good-bye this morning.” 

“The glass!” said the old man, con¬ 
temptuously ; “I wonder such as he do 
fad with them weather-glasses. I don’t 
think no more of a weather-glass than 
I do of an almanack. What do a labour¬ 
ing man want with such tricks while he 
have the sun to look to ? They might be 
good for som’at in Lunnon, though, where 
the sun do never shine from one year’s 
end to t’other, as I’ve heard tell; though 
I don’t want to say nothing against Lun¬ 
non either, as you are going to. live there.” 

“There is sunshine everywhere Ben,” 
said the boy, “if you look for it; and if 
there were not, why then, you know, it 
would be all the pleasanter for me to find 
it here, when I come home for a day or 
two, at Christmas,‘perhaps, or Easter. It’s 


a good thing there are railways and cheap 
trains to bring one home quickly.” 

“ Ah ! but may be if there had been no 
railways you might never have gone away, 
though it is ali for the best, no doubt. 
Me and the missus will look after the bit 
of land and the cows, and see as all goes 
on right while you are away. I am 
about as crooked as a scythe, that’s cer¬ 
tain ; but I can do a good day’s work yet, 
never you fear. We shall get on all right 
down here, and you will get on all right 
up yonder, as sure as this hero is a cow 
and I’m a milkin’ on her, I shall stick to 
my business, and you’ll stick to yourn, 
and then, please God, all will go well. 
You know my motto, Master Joe—Mind 
your own business, and let other folks mind 
their’n! Never do you go for to mix 
yourself up with anything as don’t belong 
to you; the more you see and the less you 
talk the better ; that’s the way to get on, 
according to my notions, and so I have 
found it.” 

Joe Merry weather—that was the boy’s 
name—thought to himself that poor old 
Ben Peberday had not got on much, for 
though now in the wane of life, he was 
almost as poor as ho had been on the day 
when he was born; but he was contented 
with his lot, and that, perhaps, was better 
than any “ getting on ” would have been 
without such contentment. The maxim 
was at all events a good one, Joe thought, 
and he would try to remember it and 
profit by it. “Mind your own business, 
and let other folks mind their’n.” 

Joe’s father, who was lately dead, had 
unfortunately neither minded his own 
business nor any one else’s, and he had, 
in consequence, left his widow and only 
Ghild almost as poor and unprovided for as 
old Ben Peberday. 

It was on this account that Joe was 
going to London. Mrs. Merry weather, 
who had been the chief stay and manager 
of her husband’s farm during his lifetime, 
found herself unable to carry it on after 
his death, and had retired to a small cot¬ 
tage with only six or seven acres of land, 
where she hoped to maintain herself, with 
the help of one or two cows, and perhaps 
a lodger. Old Ben Peberday, who had 
worked for the master, was to assist the 
widow in the out-door work, and Joe was 
to go forth into the world and make his 
own way there. He had an aunt in Lon¬ 
don, who was married to a provision mer¬ 
chant, named Peck; and Mrs. Peck, having 
heard of her sister’s trouble, had persuaded 
her husband to receive Joe into his shop. 
It seemed to be a good opening for him; 
and as Mrs. Peck’s health, had been failing 
lately, it might become eventually a situa¬ 
tion of trust and importance. Joe was in 
very good spirits at the prospect of gaining 
his own living. He did not much like the 
idea of the shop, but he meant to like it, 
and to stick to it, and do his duty in it, 
whether he liked it or not. 

The next morning mother and son parted. 
It was a terrible wrench for them, but they 
made the best of it. 

“There’s the post, you know, mother— 
only a penny; and I don’t know how 
many trains every day. So the distance 
is like nothing when you come to think.” 

“ Oh, no ; oh, yes; of course; of course 
not,” said the widow, in her eagerness to 
hide her own distress and to comfort her 
son; “ and, Joe, you will write often, and 
tell me how you get on. You won’t forget 
to remember your mother, I know; and 
you’ll bear in mind that you have a Father 
too—a Father in heaven, you know—‘ Our 


Father,* the Father of the fatherless, and 
the God of the widow. He can see and 
hear you when I can’t; and ii you want 
help, or counsel, or comfort—bless you, 
my boy !—go straight to Him upon your 
knees, or anyhow, at any moment; straight, 
straight to Him. You will, Joe; won’t 
you ? ” 

“I will, mother,” said Joe. “I mean, 
to ; for I don’t know anybody in London, 
and—and—here’s the train. Good-bye, 
mother ! Good-bye ! ” 

It was a slow train, stopping at every 
station, and though the distance from. 
London was not very great, the frequent 
delays made it appear so to the young lad, 
who had never been far from his home 
before. 



Introduction to Mr. Noseworthy. 

At one of the junctions he had to change 
trains and to wait some time; and then he 
was accosted by a person named Buckley, 
whom he knew by sight, and who had been 
a friend of his late father. 

“ So you are off to London,” said Mr. 
Buckley; “going to make your fortune. I 
am sure I wish you may. Keep yourself 
steady and stick to business; that’s the 
main thing. I don’t often go to London 
myself, but there’s a friend of mine in the 
refreshment-room, just come down, and 
he lives there. I’ll introduce you to him„ 
Noseworthy, his name is. He is one of the 
cleverest men you ever met with. He can do 
anything—hunt, shoot, fish, dance, sing a 
comic song, smoke a pipe, buy, sell, joke, 
chaff, eat hearty, anything you like! A 
model he is for a young man to copy; a 
perfect model; and I’ll introduce you to 
him.” 

Joe thought Mr. Noseworthy must be a 
very clever person indeed, and hoped he 
might prove a valuable acquaintance; but 
when he came to think over the list of his 
accomplishments, he could not but feel 
that there were other things worth know¬ 
ing, and other ends and aims worth living 
for, besides those which had been enume¬ 
rated. 

“ What is Mr. Noseworthy ? ” he asked, 
“ a farmer ? ” 

“ Not he! never turned a sod in his-life; 
he does nothing particular, but he knows 
everything, and makes a good living out 
of it, somehow.” 
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“ Are there many like him in Lon¬ 
don P ” 

“ Oh, there are all sorts in London, but 
if 'you want a friend, go to Noseworthy. 
He can put you up to anything. He’s a 
good-hearted fellow, too; gives a glass for 
a friend—throws a penny to a beggar— 
here he is.” 

A tall man with a long nose like a bird’s 
beak, short, straight, black hair, a low 
forehead, and a broad-brimmed hat pressed 
closely down upon it, approached. He 
wore a cut-away coat, a brown velvet 
waistcoat, trousers very tight about the 
knees, and drab cloth boots. Mr. Buckley 


“Well, I say,” said a voice behind him, 
after he had been waiting a long while, 
“ is this your box ? Because, if it is, your 
name is Merryweather, and I’m come to 
meet you.” 

The person who addressed him was a 
sallow-looking youth, whose most striking 
features were a pair of sharp, beadlike 
black eyes, a projecting mouth with thin 
lips, and smooth, well-greased hair, while 
a general appearance of stickiness and dust 
pervaded his whole person. 

“ Smart, my name is,” he said—“ Terry 
Smart. You are the new young man, I 
suppose.” 


“ Are you to board in the house ? ” Mr. 
Smart asked, as they were on their way. 

“ Yes,” said Joe ; “ I believe so.” 

“ Ah, then, I’m sorry for you, Mr. 
Merryweather. You’ll change that name 
to Foggyweather before long, perhaps. 
You will be as thin as a lath before you 
have been many weeks in the house; but 
there’s the cheese and the pickles, and the 
soap and the candles in the shop ; so you 
need not quite starve; only don’t let Mr. 
Peck catch you at them.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Joe, “ Mr. Peck is not 
a man of that sort, I am sure. He is my 
uncle.” 



Joe’s last Day at Home. 


stopped him, and “introdooced ” our friend 
Joe. 

“ Oh! ah ! yes! ” said Mr. Noseworthy ; 
“ going to London, are you ? Meet you 
there seme day, perhaps; do anything I can 
for you. Fox, in Scurry Lane, that’s 
where I put up. That’s your train; good¬ 
bye.” 

It was towards evening when the train 
at length ran into the terminus. Joe, 
observing that every one alighted in a 
great hurry, did the same, and went in 
search of his box. When he had found it, 
he stood^beside' it, waiting patiently till 
some of the passengers should have de¬ 
parted. Mrs. Peck had promised to send 
somebody to meet him, but a meeting 
between two strangers might be difficult in 
such a crowd, he thought. 


Joe had never thought that he was a 
“ young 'man ” before, but he assented to 
the description to save trouble. 

“I am one of the assistants,” the other 
went on. It’s a nice place you are going 
to. Mr. Peck is a ‘ peckuliar ’ man, as y«u 
will soon find out. We had better have a 
cab and drive off.” 

“Is it far?” said Joe. “I could carry 
the box if it isn’t.” 

“I’m not going to walk with you with 
that thing upon your shoulder, I can tell 
you,” said the other, with his nose in the 
air. 

“ Well, then, we must have a cab, I 
suppose. Will you get one ? ” 

“ The porter can do that,” Mr. Smart 
replied. 

A cab was soon found, and they started. 


Mr. Smart uttered a low whistle. “ Your 
uncle is he ! ” he said. “ Well, of course, 
you know, I was only joking. We gene¬ 
rally chaff the new-comers, you know. You 
won’t say anything about it, of course. 
No harm meant, you know.” 

“ No,” said Joe, “ I am not a mischief- 
maker, but I think you ought not to say 
what is untrue of anybody, even in joke.” 

Mr. Smart, whose name, Terry, had been 
given him, not by his godfathers and god¬ 
mothers, but by his companions, first at 
school and afterwards in the shop, on 
account of his fancied resemblance to a 
terrier, threw himself back in the hansom, 
and said not another word until they 
reached their destination. 

(To \>e continued.) 
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An Uninvited Visitor. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstonc's Troubles 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—HOW JACK DROPS IN UNEX¬ 
PECTEDLY UPON PETER POTTS. 

I F Dick Harden was unpopular in Mo 
Man’s Land, Morthcombe, and their vici¬ 
nities, there was another person who was 
equally so, and this was Peter Potts, Dick’s 
most intimate friend. Peter had the cha¬ 
racter of being a miser; at any rate, he 
looked like one, according to the popular 
idea of the character. His clothes were 
always so old that it was a wonder how 
they hung together. The general belief 
was that he robbed the scarecrows for 
them. It was not very well known how 
he got his living, as he was never known 
to work, not even in his ewn little garden. 
There were mysterious whispers afloat 
that he lent money, and had a leathern 
bag, out of which when he took five pounds 
it came back ten, but nobody seemed to 
know to whom Peter Potts lent money, or 
how he had originally got it to lend. 

Peter was a small man, thin, as well as 
short, and he had a sharp little face, over 
which his hats, which were always too 
large for him, had an inveterate habit of 
falling. He never looked clean, and he 
had always a thick scrubby beard, as he 
shaved only once a month, and then with 


an old razor he had picked up cheap at a 
rag-shop. Peter’s residence was half a 
mile from Morthcombe in the opposite 
direction t@ Mo Man’s Land, so that you 
had to go through the town to reach it 
from that flourishing colony. It was an 
old, tumble-down place, with a thatched 
roof always in want of repair, and which 
people were apt to say would some day 
fall in and kill Peter, as a punishment for 
his misdeeds (though what Peter’s especial 
wickedness was nobody seemed rightly to 
know). There was only one room in it, and 
that had a mud floor, and the two windows, 
being broken, let in more air than light, 
though not much of either, they were so 
patched with rags and stuffed with wisps 
of straw. 

Peter’s house had formerly been a shed 
for cattle: then, one very hard ’winter, some 
gipsies had taken possession of it and made 
it their temporary residence. It was placed 
by the side of a narrow road, or rather 
lane, and a steep high bank covered with 
ferns and flowers ran close to and sup¬ 
ported the rear of the dwelling. If you 
were walking along this lane you would 
have no idea you were so close to any 
human habitation, unless you saw the 
f smoke rising above the hedge ; and then if 
you scrambled up the bank—which, if you 
were like a great many boys I know, and 
one or two girls, indeed, you would be 
sure to do—you would find yourself, when 
you attained the top, looking down on the 
miserable thatched roof, on the chimney, 
formed ©f half a dozen bricks or so, rudely 
put together, and on a small plot of ground, 


fenced in with the staves of barrels, frag¬ 
ments of old boats or worn-out flooring— 
anything, in short, in the shape of wood 
that could be had for next to nothing and 
converted to such a puupose; while, inside 
the fence, grew a few miserable cabbages, 
looking as if they were ashamed of them¬ 
selves (which, indeed, any plant that didn’t 
thrive in bonny Devon might well be), and 
a crop of thistles, groundsel, and dock- 
weed, that ought to rejoice the heart of 
any donkey who looked thereon. 

Below the house a great green hill sloped 
grandly down, and you saw the sea at its 
foot, and to the left the little town of 
Morthcombe nestling at the feet of its giant 
tors. This hill had been let from time 
immemorial to any farmer who cared to 
rent it for the sake of its scanty herbage, 
as a graziDg ground, but a year or so after 
Peter had taken possession of his house he 
had astonished every one by buying the 
gre?,t slope on which it stood, and giving, 
too, a price for it that even those who be¬ 
lieved most in the wealth of Peter Potts 
would have thought beyond his means. 
There was great talk and wonder about 
this, you may be sure, but when anybody 
asked Dick Harden if he knew what Peter 
meant by giving such a price for ground 
where never anything had been known to 
grow but a little short grass only fit 
for sheep to nibble at, Dick only looked 
wise, and said, “ We shall see. Ground’s 
good for growing other things besides 
grass or com, and Peter Potts didn’t cut 
his wisdom teeth yesterday. ,, 

Peter had a donkey. Poor creature! 
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If ever an animal was to be pitied that one 
was. It bad no shelter, night or day, and 
got what sustenance it could from the 
hard surface of the hill on which its master 
dwelt. Peter rode this animal whenever 
he came to Northcombe, which he did at 
least twice a week, to market. If Peter 
was a miser, he liked good living, and was 
well known to every farmer’s wife who 
brought her eggs and bacon to North¬ 
combe, as the most unpleasant customer she 
could have to deal with. He not only beat 
down the price of whatever he wanted— 
and he was sure to select the best of every¬ 
thing—but he would so run the article down, 
and disparage it, and that so loudly, that it 
was quite enough to drive every other 
customer away from the unfortunate 
creature whom he honoured with his patro¬ 
nage. If it was only to make him hold his 
tongue, she was often glad to let him have 
what he wanted, and so Peter would ride 
home in triumph on his donkey, while every 
woman he had dealt with vowed vengeance 
on him for so cheating her, and every 
woman he had not dealt with hoped that 
he would never enter the market again, 
lest it should be her turn to be victimised 
the next time he did so. 

Peter was not given to hospitality. 
Whatever good things he bought he liked 
to keep to himself; but Dick Harden paid 
him a visit now and then, and was sitting 
by his fireside drinking, and talking very 
earnestly to him, about a month after 
“ that blessed babby,” as Mrs. Flint had 
called it a dozen times a day, had been 
brought to No Man’s Land. There was a 
nice little wood fire in the shabby grates, 
just enough to keep the kettle simmer¬ 
ing for future use; there was a thick old 
Turkey carpet on the floor, and a plentiful 
supply .of brandy and tobacco on the 
table. The chairs Peter and his guest 
occupied, if old, were easy, and altogether, 
in spite of the squalor and dirt of the place, 
they were, after their own fashion, tho¬ 
roughly comfortable, and the subject they 
were discussing was apparently one in 
which they were greatly interested. 

Now, Master Jack had taken it into his 
head to have a walk that evening, and had 
called on John and gravely asked him if 
he had any mind to join in a benevolent 
action. “ I don’t say it’s as good as 
adopting a baby, but then babies ain’t to 
be picked up every day; besides, I’ve got 
no Enoch in my place, and at any rate, we 
ought all to do what we can, so I’m going 
to put Peter Potts’s donkey in the way of 
getting a good supper.” 

“ How’s that to be done ? ” asked John. 

“ Take and turn the poor beast out along 
the roadside. The grass grows fine and 
high there, and the chances are ten to one 
it’ll maunder on and on till it comes to the 
pound at Cliff’s-dene. They’ll take care 
of the poor wretch there, and his master 
will have to pay for letting him out in the 
morning. Shouldn’t I like to see Peter’s 
face when he has to stump up for his don¬ 
key, and the creature won’t know himself 
when he’s had a good tuck out for once in 
his life.” 

“ But I don’t see,” said John, seriously, 
“that you’re anything to do with Peter 
Potts’s donkey.” 

“ I wish you’d seen the state of his ribs 
to-day when his master rode him into 
the market. You’d think no one could 
do anything better that give the poor 
creature the chance of a meal. Besides, 
only think of Peter Potts being made to 
spend a shilling on his donkey’s supper, 
whether he likes or no. Come along, old 


fellow; I’m sure you’ve done as much 
work as is good for you, and let’s see if 
one can’t do a kind turn, if it’s only to a 
donkey.” 

“ I’m afraid you think a deal more of 
doing a bad turn to Peter Potts,” said 
John, but he put away his books and took 
down his straw hat as he spoke. 

“Well, no, hardly that,” replied Jack, 
“but come along, here goes for the 
donkey.” 

Away they went down the narrow lane, 
with tor and sea stretching out on either 
side, till they reached queer, quaint little 
Northcombe and its curious old High 
Street—through the town and on to one 
of the roads that led from it, and on to 
Peter Potts’8 residence, when Jack scram¬ 
bled up the bank and looked down below. 

“ Don’t see the donkey. Maybe old 
Gripes has let him out to draw a Bath 
chair up the hills. He does that every now 
and then when the place is full. YvTiat an 
old tumbledown den it is ! The old fellow ’s 
put no end of stones on the thatch to keep 
it down, but for all that I should say the 
first out-and-out good gale would blow it 
clean away. I say, John, he’s got com¬ 
pany. There’s voices coming up the 
chimney. Now I do wonder who Mr. 
Potts’s visitor is.” 

Jack had pushed through the low hedge 
on the top of the bank, and was now on 
the roof of Peter Potts’s house, turning 
round every now and then to speak to 
John below. As to the latter, he was 
standing with his hands in his pockets, 
wondering mildly whatever pleasure Jack 
could find in scrambling over bush and 
brier to such an uncertain resting-place, 
and waiting patiently till it should please 
his friend to come down. 

Jack crept a little nearer to the chimney, 
and looked down it in the hope that he 
might be able to obtain a glimpse of Peter 
Potts’s guest; but the smoke came in his 
face, and drove him back. He wiped his 
eyes; and then up the chimney and into 
the still evening air came two or three 
words from one of the speakers below, 
which roused Jaok’s attention, and made 
him think it no crime to listen in the hope 
of healing two or three more. 

John was gravely watching the move¬ 
ments of a snail as it crawled up a great 
fern, and had apparently forgotten Jack’s 
existence for a minute or two, till he was 
made aware of it by the other springing 
down from the very top of the bank right 
on to his toes, and crying, fiercely, “ If 
that Dick Harden isn’t a bigger rascal 
than ever! ” 

“Everybody knows that he is a rascal,” 
said John; “ but you needn’t have jumped 
on my feet to tell me so.” 

“Hope I haven’t hurt you, old fellow; 
wish it had been one of those villains 
instead. There’s that Harden in there, 
down with old Potts ; and whatever piece 
of mischief do you think the two are 
hatching ? Why, to get No Man’s Land 
into their own clutches! Get the houses 
—yours and all that the poor fellows have 
bruit with their own money, and the gar- • 
dens that they’ve worked at early and late, 
and make them pay rent for them, or else 
turn them out. What do you think of 
that, John?” 

“ I think that if Peter Potts or Dick 
Harden tries todura Enoch out, they’ll find 
they’ve an unpleasant customer to deal 
with,” said John, slowly. “But they 
won’t try it on. The land’s not theirs, 
you know. It belongs—if it belongs to any 
one—to Squire Courtenay up in London.” 


“ And Squire Gourtenay cares for nothing 
and nobody but himself, and is always 
spending his money faster than he gets it; 
and so Peter Potts is going to ask him if 
he minds parting with the Beach Tor, 
where all your houses are. Peter’s going 
to buy it, but the other rascal will be 
shares in the venture; and when they’ve 
got the tor, why then they’ll look out for 
their rights, as they call them. Precious 
rights, indeed I I say, if once Jenny 
Flint hears of this, she’ll almost bring 
the mill down about Dick’s ears with her 
clatter.” 

“ I really don’t see how buying the land 
will help them,” said John, looking as if 
he were considering the legal bearings of 
the case. “That won’t give them any 
claim to the houses or the crops.” 

“ They think it will, the old scoundrels ! 
And as to Squire Courtenay, he’ll let them 
have the ground cheap enough. It’s never 
brought him in anything. Even in his 
father’s time the whole tor was let for 
fifty shillings a year as grazing ground, 
and very few fanners would give that, two 
years running, for it. Enoch and the 
others have made the soil as well as built 
the houses, and now to think of these 
rascals wanting to build their fortunes out 
of all the poor fellows’ hard work. Ugh!” 
And J ack stamped his foot with anger, and 
shook liis fist in the direction of Mr. Peter 
Potts’s residence, as he would have liked 
to shake it in that worthy’s face. 

“ Of course, they can’t be allowed to do 
it,” said John, looking as if he were taking 
not one little baby, but all the inhabitants 
of No Man’s Land, under his fatherly pro¬ 
tection; “ it’s a sort of thing that must 
be put a stop to at once. I shall go home 
and think it over. Perhaps I shall write 
to Squire Courtenay myself, and tell him how 
very unjust it would he for him to make 
such a bargain with Potts and Harden.” 

“You won’t do much good that way. 
It’s precious little Squire Courtenay cares 
about justice so long as he gets his money. 
Oh, the villains I And to think of their 
sitting there as comfortable as possible, 
sipping their stuff—I know they’ve got 
grog, I heard Potts ask the other if ho 
would take a little more—and planning 
all this wickedness ! I don’t see, though,” 
added Jack, as a bright idea—or at any 
rate what he considered such—occurred to 
him, “ that they should be allowed to have 
everything just so easy. Let’s try and 
make matters not quite so pleasant for 
them, John.” 

“ I don’t see what we can do,” said John 
—“ or do you mean that we shall go in and 
try to shame them out of their wickedness ? 
I’m really afraid, Jack, that it would be 
labour thrown away.” 

“I’m sure it would!” cried Jack; 
“ they've got no shame in them. No; I 
say serve them out, and put a stop to this 
precious palaverin’ by smoking them Hke 
so many herrings.” 

“ But I really don’t see what good that 
will do, Jack; and I don’t see either how 
it’s to be done.” 

“As to the good, won’t it serve them 
out ? And don’t they deserve to be served 
out ? And as to bow it’s to be done ; just 
you lend a hand, John. Cut down a lot 
of the bracken ; let’s make it into a good- 
sized bunch, then dip it in the brook, and 
then—and you may leave the rest to me.” 

“'But how will smoking the fellows out 
do them any good ? it won’t prevent their 
buying the Beach T.or,” responded John,, 
cutting the bracken, however, as he spoke* 

“ No; but it will punish them for even 










thinking of it, and that will be something. 
Fire away, old fellow ! I shall want heap3 
of this stuff,” and Jack compressed the 
great fronds of the bracken closely together 
as if he were maldng a broom of it, then 
dipped it in the brook, made it quite wet, 
pressed the superabundant moisture out, 
and handed it to John. 

“ Give it up to me when I’m on the top,” 
he said, and crawled up the bank, then 
took the bunch of bracken which John— 
who always did just as he was told when 
helping Jack in any of his pranks—handed 
up to him, but with the air of one who was 
acting under a protest, and rather against 
his better convictions. 



Jack went to the chimney and listened 
attentively to what was going on below. 
Apparently, whatever he heard only excited 
his anger still more, for again he relieved 
his feelings by shaking his fist in the air, 
and then gently pushed his precious bunch 
down the chimney. He heard a muttering 
below, as if the comfort of Mr. Potts and 
his guest was not improved thereby, and 
such muttering filled Jack with ecstasy. 
Ho doubt they thought the wood was 
green, and that the chimney wanted 
sweeping. 

“ They’ll be letting it out at the door,” 
thought Jack. “ If I could only fasten 
them in! I should like them dried tho¬ 
roughly, as mother does her bacon.” 

“ I say, John—John ! ” 

“ "Well,” said John, who had been wait¬ 
ing patiently below till Jack should have 
finished stuffing his chimney; “do you 
want a little more bracken ? ” 

“ Got enough of that; but couldn’t you 
go and put your back against the door ? It 
opens outside, and you’re heavy to move ; 
or see if there isn’t a big stone or two 
lying about. It’s such a pity to half do a 
thing. There’s a big fellow over there, 
push him against the door and sit upon 
him. I don’t want those rascals to move out 
of this till they’ve had enough. I wonder 
if it’s whisky they’re drinking. Hope they 
like it smoked. Look alive, John ! There 
you are; and there they are, and I hope 
they like it.” 

J ohn, with that thorough but reluctant 
obedience which always distinguished him 
when he had any task to perform—for J ack 
did just as he was told—rolled the frag¬ 
ment of rock which J ack had pointed out 
to him towards the door, and sat on it. 
Tack pulled the bunch of bracken partly 
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up and listened to what was going on 
below. Peter Potts was coughing; Diek 
Harden was, as J ack had expected, finding 
fault with the wood and the stat® of the 
chimney. Peter, as soon as his cough 
would let him speak, said that neither 
jvas in fault, the wind must be in the 
wrong quarter; but the smoke was going 
up now. 

“You shan’t say that long,” thought 
Jack, and down went the bracken again, 
and then there arose a sullen murmur, as 
if the two gentlemen below were not at all 
pleased with the state of affairs. 

“Getting into their eyes, I suppose,” 
shouted Jack; “and they can’t open the 
windows, that’s one comfort, they never 
were made to open. I do believe they are 
making for the door! Now, John,” he 
whispered, “you’ve got abroad back of your 
own, and there isn’t another fellow in the 
school could have moved that stone as you 
did; only sit firm and steady, and they’ll 
be cured as well as any two red herrings 
ever were. I hope if they do knock him 
over he’11 have the sense to bolt. They’re 
trying it! No, they’re looking up the 
chimney—shouldn’t I like to push some¬ 
thing down on their faces—if this isn’t the 
jolliest go!” And here Jack’s delight 
overmastered his prudence; he burst out 
into a loud hurrah, and began to execute 
that favourite movement of his to which I 
have already alluded, and which always 
appeared to me to be a compound of the 
sailor’s hornpipe and an Indian war dance, 
I hardly know how better to describe it; 
when, the mouldering rafters and the worn 
out thatch of the roof on which he stood 
being quite unfit to bear anything of the 
kind, gave way beneath him, and down 
came' Jack in the dwelling below, full on 
the top of Peter Potts; and, clutching at 
Dick Harden’s head as he fell, in a second 
the three found themselves rolling on the 
floor, and receiving and giving back more 
cuffs and kicks than they ever had or ever 
gave before. 

(To be continued.) 



CONJURING. 

By a Professor of the Aet. 

injuring, if rightly 
followed and deftly 
practised, is both 
pleasing and -instruc¬ 
tive. Pleasing be¬ 
cause by simple means 
you can gain that 
relaxation without 
which Jack may turn 
out a very dull boy 
indeed, with all his 
aptitude for study ; 
and instructive in 
that it sharpens the 
wits of the young 
professor by bringing 
before him chemical 
and other changes 
possibly undreamt of 
in his philosophy. But I have said it must be 
rightly followed; that is, the sleight of hand 
and dexterity, and the natural magic I hope to 
teach you, must only be used for amusement; 
never to take advantage of another, or employed 
as a trick to annoy. I trust I am writing for 
good boys, and need say no more on that head. 

Now I am going to begin at the very begin¬ 
ning, and let you into the ABC of the conjurer’s 
art ; and I promise, even when you are at a 
much more advanced stage, that you shall not 
lose your interest in the next magical entertain¬ 




ment that visits your town. We have it in 
Hudibras, that 

‘‘ Lookers on feel most delight 
That least perceive the juggler’s sleight;” 

but I doubt whether the uninitiated have so 
keen an enjoyment in a performance of tho 
kind as have those who understand the methods 
employed and can fully appreciate the skill by 
which the wizard makes the swift movements 
of the hand deceive the eye. I should be sorry 
for you to lose any of your enjoyments ; always 
keep the heart fresh. I am an old boy now, 
but 1 can sit through a conjuring “ show ” and 
enjoy it with as keen a zest as the youngest of 
you. 

Now I will give you one or two hints that 
may be of service. Never produce a trick until 
you have practised it in private ; always have 
whatever is required for your tricks handy, so 
that you may not be confused ; do not repeat 
tricks, and pray try to stifle nervousness. 

Of course, being beginners, you have not got 
any apparatus, so all you require for the follow¬ 
ing tricks must be found in your own house¬ 
holds. You have no conjurer’s table (the con¬ 
struction of which I will describe some day) • 
but a small kitchen table, covered with a cloth, 
will answer your present purpose ; and a short 
stair-rod will be a good makeshift for your 
magic wand. 

HANDKERCHIEF AND EGG TRICKS. 

My first trick will be, Hoio to produce Feathers 
from a Handkerchief and it is a good one to 
commence with, as. the feathers are concealed 
up the performer’s sleeve, and the sooner they 
are got rid of the better. Let the plumes be as 
long as you can borrow from your mother, sisters, 
or aunts ; take off your coat, and lay the feathers 
along your left aim, with the stems towards tho 
hand ; then put on your coat, and they will lie 
quite smooth, giving no hint of their presence. 
Now borrow a large handkerchief; shake it, to 
show there is no deception about it, throw it 
over your left arm, and with your right hand draw 
from beneath it one of the feathers, which, re¬ 
suming its natural semicircular shape, will ap¬ 
pear much too large to have been concealed 
about your little body. Flourish the handker¬ 
chief again, and go through the same operations, 
until you have a heap of feathers on the pile of 
the carpet. This will create wonderment 
amongst the audience (select, if small), and you 
can plume yourself upon having got ‘* a feather 
in your cap ” for your dexterity. 

Now take up your arm full of plumes, and 
remove them from the room, returning imme¬ 
diately with your magic wand heated at on© 
end, and a hard-boiled egg hot from the pan. 
Extend your wand to a candle, and bid it be 
alight, and, upon its obeying you, politely 
request the egg to dance to the music of your 
sister on the pianoforte. 

Both these tricks require previous preparation. 
In the wick of a partly burnt candle (that it may 
light the easier) you must place a bit of phos¬ 
phorus, which will ignite with heat, and tho- 
flame will extend to the wick. As for the egg, 
you make a small holo in the shell, and thrust 
into it a quill filled with quicksilver, and 
securely sealed at each end. So long as the egg 
remains warm it will dance. 

BURNT, YET NOT CONSUMED. 

Now say you have a ring hanging by a thread, 
from the chandelier. You may apply a light, 
to the thread and let it burn. The ring will not 
fall, but remain suspended like Mahomet’s 
coffin. The secret of this is that you have pre¬ 
viously soaked the thread, t>vo or three times, 
in common salt and water. 

EGGS FROM BAG. 

For your next trick you will require, say, six 
eggs, five of which you (with the assistance of 
your brothers, perhaps) will be able to empty of 
their contents. Make very small holes at each 
end, and suck them ! In addition to these, you 
will want a bag, which I will tell you how to 
make, or you can purchase one for a small sum 
at any conjuring emporium (they were called 
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shops when I was a boy). The bag may be 
of calico or chintz, or anything handy, and it 
mnst be made double. Near the mouth of the 
eecond bag, which you hold towards yourself, 
you must have six pockets, in which the eggs 
are concealed. You can show the front bag 
quite empt} r , turn it inside out, shake it, and 
yet be able to extract the egg3 from their hiding- 
places one by one. The last, which is the full 
egg, you can break to show that what you have 
conjured with are real, 

MYSTERY ON MYSTERY. 

You can now take a glass of water, showing 
it, perfectly clear, to the audience. Ask some¬ 
one to privately mark a florin, so that they 
may recognise it again. Tako a handkerchief in 
your left hand, and pass your right underneath 
it, holding the florin between your finger and 
thumb. You have not had a lesson in 
“ palmistry ” yet, but you will be able to hold 
an eyeglass (having a milled edge, and of the 
size of a florin) in the hollow of your hand, with 
three fingers closed over it, so that it is not seen. 
You must substitute this glass for the coin while 
your hand is under the handkerchief, and give 
the latter to some one to hold. They will guess 
(from the size and shape and the milled edge, 
which they can feel with their fingers), that they 
hold the florin safely within the handkerchief. 
Now bring the tumbler, place it beneath the 
handkerchief, and request that the coin be 
dropped into the water. A jingle is heard, but 
on removing the handkerchief no coin is to be 
seen, for its representative—the eyeglass—lies 
at the bottom of the tumbler, as transparent as 
the water itself. You must now apologise, and 
express your sorrow to the owner of the florin at 
the mysterious disappearance of his money. 

“But stay,” say you, “though your two- 
shilling piece has gone, I can give you some¬ 
thing on account.” So you offer him a shilling, 
and as he puts forth his hand to receive it, that 
disappears too. Bor this, the coin must have a 
hole in it, and be fastened to a piece of elastic 
the 04 ,/ier end of which is sewn to the lining of 
your coat sleeve. When you do. not require to 
use it it hangs about two inches above the cuff; 
when you do want it you draw it down, your 
hand concealing the elastic, and it will fly up 
your sleeve again the moment your fingers re¬ 
lease it. “ Well,” you say, “ we must find that 
money somewhere ; perhaps it’s in this ball of 
worsted.” So you take a ball from the table 
and let any one who wishes squeeze it; they will 
pronounce that there is no florin inside. “ Very 
well,” you say, “we shall see !” and you turn 
your back upon them and walk up to your 
table. As you do so, mind, you must deftly 
change the ball the company has examined for 
one precisely similar in outward appearance, but 
containing the florin in the middle of it. You 
place this ball in an empty glass, and give the 
end of the worsted to one in the audience to 
unroll; presently the florin will begin to tinkle 
against the sides of the glass, and every one will 
be able to see it peeping out of the worsted. 
When the ball is quite unwound, carry the glass, 
not touching the coin within it, to the owner of 
the florin, and get him to recognise his marks 
upon it. 

But you will want to know how you can get 
the marked coin into the ball of worsted with¬ 
out going from the room. I will tell you. Make 
a tin tube through which a florin will just 
pass (it must be about three inches long), and 
round the lower half of this wrap the worsted 
into a ball of the same size as that you show 
first to the audience. Let this ball be in your 
pocket with the tube upwards, and when you 
get the marked coin into your hand, after sub¬ 
stituting the eyeglass for it, pass it into the 
middle of the worsted through the tube. With¬ 
draw the latter and squeeze the ball once or 
twice, and it looks as round, plump, and inno¬ 
cent as if it had never yet been contaminated 
with that dross which men call “ money. * 

Now, I think when you have mastered 1 this 
thoroughly you will be able to give your first 
little performance. Don’t attempt to do it be¬ 
fore you are perfect; when you are you will 
have a fund of innocent amusement at a very 
email cost. 


MY COURIER PIGEONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

By R. W. Alldridge. 


CHAPTER II. 

ow I come to think 
of it, it was not 
the next half¬ 
holiday that I 
went over to Mr. 
Renton’s about 
those unlucky 
pigeons of mine ; 
it was just*a week after they 
had flown away. 

It was with some hesita¬ 
tion and fear that I turned 
into Mr. Renton’s gate. Of course, I could not 
be positive that the birds had returned, so that 
I could not help feeling that I might possibly 
have one or two rather. awkward questions to 



answer. 

The old gentleman was looking after the cut¬ 
ting of his laurels in the front garden, and, it 
strikes mi, must have noticed a something un¬ 
decided about my manner as I approached him. 

“Well, Alic, and what brings you here to¬ 
day ? I should have thought you would have 
been at the match on the common. My grand¬ 
son went by about an hour ago.” 1 looked up at 
him, and tried to gather from his expression 
whether or not my birds had come back. In 
vain—nothing could have been blanker than 
his face at that moment. 

“Well, sir,” I began, “I’m sorry to have to 
tell you that I’ve lost my pigeons.” And I’m 
sure I must have seemed desperately grieved, for 
Mr. Renton at once tried to comfort me. 

“ There, there, my boy,” said he, soothingly. 

“ They’re all right! They’re not lost; they’ve 
only come back to their old heme again. And 
a pretty plight they returned in, I can tell you. 
Why I hardly knew the poor things ! I never 
saw them in such a forlorn state before, with 
their poor tails and flight-feathers all draggled 
and ragged, and their poor toes incrusted with 
filth from neglect ! ” 

“I assure you, sir, I’ve given them the 
greatest eare.” 

“Oh, of course, of course ; if you came here 
looking like a street Arab, I should conclude at 
once that your parents gave you the greatest 
care. Certainly ! certainly ! That stands to 
reason, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ But, indeed, sir—” I began. 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; I know all about that,” Mr. 
Renton went on, hardly noticing my interrup¬ 
tion. “ Odd as it may seem, I was a boy myself 
once. Well, well, come and look at the birds ; 
they’re better now. I’ve given them a good pan 
of water every morning since they have been 
here, and they’ve enjoyed their baths very 
much, and their condition is rapidly improving, 
and I hope that in a few days they will present 
the same respectable appearance that they did 
when I let you have them.” 

“I’m sure I hope so too,” said I, humbly, 
for by this time I was feeling thoroughly ashamed 
of myself, and really quite hopeless. 

“ Isn’t there a chance for me, sir ? ” I asked. 
“ I really should like to be able to keep pigeons. 
Won’t you try me again ? ” for I was begin¬ 
ning to doubt whether he would trust them 
to me any more. 

We had left the front garden, had gone 
through the hall, and were now crossing the 
lawn, at the end of which was the jolly little 
pigeon-house I have mentioned before. 

“I’m very particular about my birds,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Renton, “ and I can’t take an inte¬ 
rest in any one who is not equally particular. ” 

“ If I only knew what to do—” I suggested. 

“There are your birds,” said he, as if ignor¬ 
ing my remark. “You see, even six days has 
made a great deal of difference to them.” 

Indeed, I was delighted with the fr-eshness of 
their appearance, for, to tell the truth, they 
had always seemed to me to be in a state of per¬ 
petual grubbiness while with me; now their 
feathers were smooth, their feet clean, and they 
appeared to oecupy an altogether higher social 


position. We chatted about the birds for a few 
minutes, a ad then Mr. Renton looked up to the 
sky for a second or two, as if meditating. 

“I tell you what, Alic,” he said, kindly, 
“I’ll just have my old cob put to and drive 
over to your father’s. I shall find him at home, 
you say ? All right, then; we’ll go. I should 
like to see what sort of place you really have 
before I trust you with these old Mends of mine 
again. ” 

Now this seemed something practical. I 
fancied I saw hope in the offing. 

It was a lovely day, and after a very pleasant 
drive of three miles or so, we arrived at my 
home, and found my father, as usual, poring 
over books in the library. 

“I want to see Alic’s pigeon-house,” Mr. Ren¬ 
ton said, presently. 

My father laughed. 

“ I’m afraid we shall have to trouble you to 
go upstairs to his bedroom for that,” he said; 
and he really said it in such a way that any one 
might have fancied I kept the pigeons under my 
bed, or at the top of a cupboard. 

“ Outside my window, of course, father,” said 
I, and we went upstairs. 

“ So this is where you.keep your birds, is it ?” 
asked Mr. Renton, as he leaned i»ut of my win¬ 
dow a few minutes afterwards and surveyed 
what had seemed to me, but a few hours before— 
indeed the very last tXne I had seen it—a very 
decent pigeon-house. I had made it myself— 
that is, Tom Rickards and I had managed it 
between us—out of an old champagne box, with 
two sloping boards for roofs, and a few laths 
nailed in front. 

I had had this house some time, and as many 
as eight pigeons had died there, but none had 
been born; for although eggs had been laid, 
there had never been any young ones. 

I mentioned these facts, which seemed to me 
unaccountable, to Mr. Renton, and ventured to 
ask his advice. 

“ Young ones ! I should think not. I should 
wonder very much indeed if they had young 
ones, with a cold north-east wind blowing in 
upon them, and not a ray of sun ever reaching 
them! The aspect of the box you are face¬ 
tiously pleased to call your ‘ pigeon-house ’ is 
the very worst that could have been chosen. 
Recoiled; that fact for your future guidance. 
And what did you say you had been feeding 
them upon ? Peas, eh ! Nothing else—always 
peas ? ” 

“ I’ve been most careful not to give them any¬ 
thing else, sir,” said I, eagerly, still hoping that 
I might by some lucky chance have been right 
in at least one particular. 

“ Humph ! All peas ! ” he went on. “ And 
you threw the peas into the house every morn¬ 
ing, did you ? Do you think you’d like your 
food thrown down on the floor for you to trample 
with your dirty feet ? You’d like your dinner 
witli plenty of mud sauce, I fancy! But, you 
see, you’d have an advantage over the poor 
birds, because if your boots are muddy you can 
have them cleaned, but your pigeons have no 
means of washing their toes. Why you haven’t 
room here even for a pan of water, and even if 
you had, I suppose it would not have occurred 
to you to give them one for a bath. Of course, 
if they had their liberty they would soon find A 
bathing-place for themselves, even if they had 
to use it le rain-water-gutter on your roof. 

“Peas! Well, peas are very good—so are 
mutton chops. Do you know what would be¬ 
come of you if you had mutton chops for break¬ 
fast, dinner, tea, and supper for three or four 
months right oft ? ” 

“Well, I gave them water, and I thought 
that peas and water were all they needed.” 

“ Ah, water ; to-be sure you gave them water ! 
What did you put it in ? Oh, I see,, an old jam¬ 
pot. And they sat upon the edge and soiled 
it, and then they couldn't drink it. And some¬ 
times they tipped it over and soaked the flooring 
with it, and had to go without it all day in 
consequence. Well, I am only surprised that 
the poor things managed to live at all. No 
wonder they flew straight home as soon as you 
let them out. Poor things ! To think of my 
birds having lived in that dungeon! horrible I *' 
(To be continued.) 
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POSTAGE-STAMP COLLECTING. 



t HE collecting of postage-stamps lias long 
been a favourite amusement. There is 
not only pleasure in procuring and ar¬ 
ranging thorn, but a good postage album 
is an interesting book for inspection and study. 
At one time there was what might be called a 
“stamp-collecting mania,” people of all ages 
entering with keenness into the pursuit. The 
selling and exchanging of stamps became a 
regular branch of trade, in which many dealers 
were engaged in all parts of the kingdom. 

Like other manias, the rage of collecting, in 
the mere spirit of acquisition and of rivalry, has 
cooled down, but the pursuit is still popular and 
commendable, when undertaken in an intelli¬ 
gent way and in a right spirit. We hope that 
stamp collecting will continue to flourish and 
spread among boys. 

We intend to give every month some notes 
about new or remarkable stamps of all nations. 
We shall also be very happy to answer any in¬ 
quiries sent by students or collectors. At present 


we offer only a few remarks of a general nature 
as introduction to this department of the “Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 

It is exactly forty years since the new postal 
system, with the use of envelopes and stamps, 
was first introduced^-in England. At first two 
sorts of envelopes were issued, one being a penny 
(black), the other twopence (blue), with a picto¬ 
rial design by W. Mulready, n.A. They con¬ 
tinued in circulation only about six months, and 
were then withdrawn, being little in favour with 
business people, and mercilessly caricatured by 
artists and jesters. The stock of unused “ Mul¬ 
ready s,” after being stored in the stamp office 
for about twenty years, is said to have been 
destroyed by the Crown officials in 1862. Sixty 
thousand, wo are told, were then destroyed, a 
piece of stupidity such as is frequent in Govern¬ 
ment offices, as they could have been sold as 
specimens for many times their value to col¬ 
lectors in all parts of the world. Possibly some 
few were thus disposed of. The price of one of 


the Mulready envelopes, either black 
or blue, according to Lincoln’s cata¬ 
logue, is now five shillings. 

The penny adhesive postage-stamp 
was at first black, but being liable 
to successful forgery by photography, 
it was changed two years afterwards 
to brown and afterwards to red. The 
twopenny stamp has always been 
blue. British stamps of higher valuo 
vary in shape and colour, as every 
collector and letter-writer knows. 

For several years England alone 
issued postage - stamps. In 1848 
France issued her first stamps, and 
was soon followed by other continen¬ 
tal countries. In ten or twelve years 
the system had been adopted by above 
a hundred countries, and more than 
a thousand different postage labels 
were known. 

With the progress of civilisation, and 
with political charges, the number of 
postage-stamps in use is ever varying, 
generally being on the increase. 
Whether still in use or not, they are 
equally sought for by collectors—in 
fact, somo of those wholly disused 
become gradually the most valuable 
as specimens. For present prices, 
and for enumeration of English, 
foreign, or colonial stamps, the most 
handy book of reference is the 
“Lincoln Stamp Album and Cata¬ 
logue.” 

We give examples of stamps no longer m user 
To state the reasons for the changes or disap¬ 
pearances of most of these w r ould be a very plea- 
sant and useful lesson and exercise. For 
example, the displacement of the stamps of the 
States of the Church, and of the kingdom of 
Naples, tells of the establishment of the kingdom 
of Italy. The disappearance of the Confederate 
stamps from circulation tells of the close of the 
Civil War in America, the doom of slavery, and 
the establishment of free labour ^ and equal 
rights. The absence from current circulation ol 
the pretty stamps of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia tells of the confederation of these pro¬ 
vinces under the dominion of Canada. 

The rise of the German Empire lias also ex¬ 
tinguished various continental stamps, as "well 
as those of Alsace and Lorraine. In other 
instances old stamps have been superseded by 
newer designs, but the majority of obsolete 
stamps have been set aside by external forces, 
and thus illustrate recent history and political 
geography. 

One remark we must here add, that the mere 
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size of a collection is no very commendable 

tiling, or at least nothing to be proud of. A 
long purse, without much either of industry or 
intelligence, can secure a large collection. But 
to have a judicious selection, even if not includ¬ 
ing many rare or costly stamps, so as to give 
amusement and instruction, is a far worthier 
aim, and this is within the reach of almost every 
boy. 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly of an 
elementary kind for young collectors. Wo add 
a few notes as to recent stamp issues :— 

_ Egttt.—A friend in Cairo has sent an Egyp¬ 
tian stamp of the 187*2 issue, 2 ^ piastre, sur¬ 
charged in black with “ 5 paras,’’ and an Arabic 
inscription ; he supposes this will have to do 
duty for the brown 5 paras stamp. We learn 
that all existing Egyptian stamps will be obsolete 
on Feb. 1st, 1879. 

Cashmere. —The new Cashmere stamps are 
printed in ink instead of water-colours, so the 
design is much more distinct, and the colours 
will not come off if the stamps are put in water, 
as the old water-coloured ones did, as most col¬ 
lectors have found to their disappointment and 
cost. 

The new issues are : 

£ anna, scarlet. 

1 „ mauve. 

2 ,, purple. 

Chili. —The new issue of Chili, with small 

portrait of Columbus, are very pretty. 

The values are : 

1 centavo, black. 

2 ,, orange. 

5 „ red. 

10 ,, blue. 

20 ,, green. 

x MATJRiTnis.—The last stamps received from 
this colony are surcharged with value in cents 
end rupees, that being the new currency. 

The values are : 

2 cents, lake 


4 

8 

13 

17 

25 

38 

50 


brown. 

blue. 

scarlet. 

rose.* 

blue-green. 

mauve. 

emerald. 


2 J rupees, mauve. 

iRANSYAAL has issued a new type of stamp, 
with the head of her Majesty the Queen taking the 
p\aee of the u^lv South African Republic stamps, 
with arms, winch, since the annexation, have 
"S* * ss ued provisionally, countermarked with 

V. R. Transvaal.” 

The new values are : 

1 penny, carmine. 

4 pence, olive green. 

-W 1 . 1 ™ 3 Gy 1 an a. —One of the rarest stamps 
cf British Guiana is that with date 1853. The 
requirements for stamps by the Dcmerara Post- 
office must have been very small at that time 
as there were only two values —1 cent and 4 
cents—-in 1853. Three sets have been pub- 
iished since that time, the last having 9 stamps 
ranging in value from 1 cent to 96 cents. 

Brazil. —The new series for Brazil will be 
an ornament to our collections, if we may iud^e 
oy the four values already received, the en- 
.graving is exquisite, and the colours are definite 
and well chosen. 

The new values are : 

10 reis, scarlet. 

20 ,, mauve. 

100 ,, green. 

260 ,, sepia. 

These stamps give a capital portrait of the 
accomplished Emperor as he appeared on his 
recent visit to Europe. 


the first hour at school. 

A mong the “trials of a small boy” one of 
the greatest is often the first leaving 
iionie for the distant school. We wonder if 
many boys have had similar experiences to those 
we are now going to relate. • 


When the pony-phaeton drove up to the door 

of a high, red-brick house, that seemed to have 
the word “school” in large letters upon every 
brick and every window of it, the small boy’s 
heart beat fast, and failed him a little. He 
spied a row of heads just appearing above the 
painted part of one of the windows, and then 
he put on a manly air ; but when a single larger 
head took up the position, he pretended to see 
if the harness was all right on the other side of 
the horse. 

While his father and mother went in, he bid 
his sister Helen good-bye at least twenty times; 
and if he had not thought that some one was 
looking from the window, he would have kissed 
her, and Raglan, the pony, too. Bnt by-and-by, 
at parting, the window was quite forgotten, and he 
kissed her and his father and mother again and 
again. And when the pony’s head was turned 
away, and the carriage began to move from the 
door and leave him standing there alone, a bitter 
sense of desertion and dreary loneliness came 
over him, and the little fellow sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

Just then a voice, which seemed to come from 
some windows above, reached his 6 ars. “ I say, 
young un, is that your sister on tjic pony?” 
But this piece of inquisitiveness Maurice pre¬ 
tended not to hear ; and, wiping his eyes as well 
as he could, he waved his good-bye until they 
turned the corner. And the small boy was at 
school { 

“So there you are, my little fellow,” said 
some one coming out of the house, and whom 
Maurice rightly guessed was Dr. Derby ; “some 
boys are going to have a run on the beach before 
dinner, perhaps you would like to join them. 
Here, Coventry, is a new companion, who would 
like to go down to the sea ; t:.ke him with you, 
and take care of him.” Whereupon a boy, 
taller and older than Maurice, stepped forward’ 
and said, “Will you come with us? we will 
show the way to the beach.” 

“New arrival,” said another, running out. 
“What’s your name? Who’s your father? 
Where do you live ? How old are you ? Been 
at school before?” And so on, till the poor 
small boy was so bewildered with questions, 
that he had reached the beach almost before he 
knew where he was. But the volley of interro¬ 
gations having been fired off, and replied to as 
effectively as was possible under the circum¬ 
stances, the new arrival was left to himself to 
watch the crisp, amber-coloured waves as they 
came curling in, and breaking themselves on 
the shining shingle, and to pick up bits of sea¬ 
weed and bright stones that seemed to be jasper, 
or agate, or chalcedony, at least just after the 
hissing wave had left them, but which, when 
dry, turned out to be such dull, uninteresting 
pebbles, that the small boy could scarcely believe 
they were the same. 

“I hate this stupid beach,” said one of his 
companions, at length; “let us go up to 
mother's, there’s nothing to do here. Come 
on you, what’s your name : have you got anv 
money?” & J 

The small boy did not say how much rather 
he would remain where"he was, for the fishing- 
boats were fast coming in with last night's haul 
of fish ; but he answered that he had sixpence 
in his pocket, and more in his desk. At the 
same time he much wondered who “mother” 
was, having as yet only known one to whom he 
was wont to apply that honoured title, and she 
was now miles away. He followed his new 
companions to a small pastrycook’s shop, and 
was further surprised at the very intimate terms 
on which they appeared to be with the woman 
that kept it. He thought it strange, too, that 
the boys should want to buy things to eat just 
before dinner. 

He was but a small boy, you know, and was 
not experienced in the habits of fellows of a cer¬ 
tain age, who, when at their first school, and 
sometimes afterwards, spend all their pocket- 
money in sweets. Being never accustomed to 
think about his eating when at home, except at 
meal time, and during the fruit season in the 
garden, perhaps, he could not understand this 
buying at a pastrycook’s shop, or “tuck.” v Not 
so the others. 


Holloa, mother,” cried one, “you’ve got 
some new chocolate creams ; that is jolly, won’t 
I have some of them ! ” 

Well, sir, said the woman, “you know 
what I told you, and the creams are a penny 
apiece. You may be sure that I’ll be as good 
as my word.” 

“All right, mother, don’t he cross. What 
will you have, small bey?” added he, patronis- 
mgly, and looking down from his superior height 
of an inch or two. 

“ Thank you,” said Maurice, “ I’m not hun¬ 
gry.” 

“ Hungry,” rejoined the other, “ perhaps not, 
but you must be a screw if you don’t want some¬ 
thing. ” 

Well, 111 have a bottle of lemonade, then, 
as I m rather thirsty.” 

“ Lemonade, why that’s sixpence!” exclaimed 
the boys in a breath ; for sucli a reckless expen¬ 
diture betrayed the small boy’s inexperience in 
their eyes. 

“Well, Master Coventry ’’said mother, “sup¬ 
pose that it is sixpence, it will be paid for no 
doubt, with great emphasis on the word “paid,” 
which brought a flush into Coventry’s face. He 
helped to finish the lemonade, however, and 
‘ mother ” pressed Maurice the while to buy 
first one sort of sweatmeat and then another, but 
to all her suggestions he made the same reply : 

No, I thank you, I have no more money with 
me.” 

i 8 ^ e down the chocolate creams. 

“ Oh,” cried Coventry, “have some of them, 
they are jolly; they’re the best things ‘mother ’s’ 
got, ain’t they, Denbigh?” 

“ But I haven’t any more money,” said tho 
small boy again. 

“ That's no difference, mother will trust you ; 
won’t you, mother, trust him ? he’s a new fel¬ 
low, and has got some money at homo in his 
desk.” 

“ I’ll put it down against your name, and you 
can pay me when you like. I’m not pressing, 
am I, Master Coventry ? ” 

No, said he, “ mother is very good, I must 
say, for that. Let her put you down half a 
dozen, said he, to Maurice, privately, “it’s 
only sixpence, you know, and you can pay any 
time. I should like one so uiucli; they are 
good, those chocolate creams are.” 

Now this was a great trial to Maurice. It was 

but a little sum, was it not ? only sixpence ; and 
besides, he thought, Coventry wants to have 
one, and I shall be thought mean. Perhaps the 
bo} r s will like me better if I do, and I am quite 
a stranger among them. 

Such things ran through his mind in less than 
a minute; but there was another side of the 
question, and he had to consider that also, of 
which deliberation the result was that he said, 

“ I’d rather not have my name put down; but 
I’ll buy some afterwards, when I come down 
again.” 

Oh, I dare say,” exclaimed Coventry, an¬ 
grily. “ A fine way that of getting off, because 
you’re a screw. It will be a precious long time 
before I ask you to do anything for me again. 
Come on, Denbigh, we shall be late for din¬ 
ner; ” so off the two of them ran at once, leav¬ 
ing Mauriae in the shop to find his way home 
by himself. 

“Well, my dear,” said mother, “you are 
quite right to pay for what you buy, and I only 
wish that the others would do the same. I 
should lose my custom if I did not trust them ; 
but I think that Master Coventry has not be¬ 
haved right in leaving you to find your way up 
alone, and you a new boy. He owes me near 
ten shillings, he does; and I don’t believe I 
shall ever get the money unless I speak to Dr 
Derby about it. Here, Bill,” cried she, looking 
into the house, “come and show’ this young 
gent the way up to school, or he’ll be late for 
his dinner. Here’s a cream for you, my dear, ” 
added she, ‘ ‘ and I dare say I shall see you again 
before long.” 

So off she packed her son, who said to 
Maurice, “Better run, sir, as the first bell’s 
gone, or you’ll be late.” The small boy ran, 

; greatly pondering in liis mind-the events of the 
last few minutes. 
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HOW TO WIN THE “BOY’S OWN” 
PRIZES. 

By Dr. Frank Perciyal. 

that the Edi- 
of this Maga¬ 
zine is offer¬ 
ing some 
temp ting 
prizes for 
the best 
essays on at- 
tractiy e 
themes, and 
can quite be¬ 
lieve that the 
responses to 
the invita¬ 
tion will pour into his sanctum with a freedom 
and fulness that will ensure his having anything 
but an idle time of it for many a day to come. 

Would that we were juvenile enough to join 
in the stimulating rivalry—there weren’t such 
chances when we were young. But as we are 
not eligible for that, we purpose coming the 
nearest we can to it by giving a few hints on 
the conditions of successful essay-writing that 
may perhaps prove helpful to those whose privi¬ 
lege it is to compete. 

The fact is, most unpractised writers fall into 
certain prominent errors which, with due care 
and ordinary intelligence, it were easy for them 
to avoid, and yet which experience proves few 
manage at the outset to steer clear of. Let us 
indicate-some of the principal. 

That clever American essayist, Emerson, 
thinks it an essential weakness of young writers 
to “leave out the thing the discourse was 
written to say,” and though one can scarcely 
accept so obvious a caution without a smile, we 
are quite sure it is needful. Why, is it not 
Archbishop Whately that tells us of the genius 
who “ aimed at nothing, and hit it ” ? and does 
not every editor find to his cost that numberless 
aspirants for literary tame belong to the same 
gifted family ? So, boys, before you attempt to 
write be quite sure you have really something to 
say, and then it may be worth while taking 
some little pains not to forget to say it ! 

Another weakness of the neophyte is to ima¬ 
gine that the value of a literary composition is 
to bo estimated by its length, while the direct 
opposite would usually be nearer the truth. 
Yard measures are doubtless excellent gauges in 
their way, but their use in essay-writing is 
perhaps limited to the single purpose of ruling 
those as hopelessly incapable who employ them. 
The veriest dolt that ever put pen to paper will 
not unfrequently—and not unnaturally—dis¬ 
figure sheet after sheet to express what the 
skilled or highly-gifted author will considerately 
condense into a sentence or crystallise into an 
epigram. In press- writing, as in public speak¬ 
ing, this is not a bad general rule for beginners : 
say what yon have to say as briefly and forcibly 
as possible, and the instant you have done, stop. 
Don’t he afraid to do this, nor is any apology need¬ 
ful. The latter has consigned many a fairly pass¬ 
able essay to that remorseless tomb of blighted 
hopes, the editor’s ever-yawning waste-basket. 

Amateurs are only too apt, on the one hand, 
to blunder in company with the prosy and pre¬ 
tentious German who boasted of having written 
a book as big as a cheese ; and, on the other, to 
foolishly spoil an otherwise promising production 
by an elaborate apologetic introduction or con¬ 


clusion, thus gratuitously suggesting Long¬ 
fellow’s Hidalgo’s-dinner, with its little meat and 
unconscionable spread of tablecloth ! Don’t do 
it, lads. Say manfully just what you have to 
say, and then have done : 

“ Instruct your readers or to smile or weep,— 
Whiche’er may please you—anything but 
sleep ! ” 

Yet another prominent mistake, and one 
equally fatal to success, is, that profundity of 
thought and obscurity of style are convertible 
terms. Were such actually the case, how easy 
it would be to achieve a literary immortality ! 
“Whatever is dark is deep,” says Swift, with 
one of his most significant shrugs. 11 Stir a 
puddle, and it’s deeper than a well.” Who 
could wish to become a master of that kind of 
“depth”? The truth is, the noblest thinkers 
are mostly, if not invariably, the clearest writers; 
and the style that is at once lucid and forceful 
can never be the reflex of a shallow brain. The 
late Dr. Whately is a striking example of what 
we mean. In sh-ort, style, at its best, is a direct 
outgrowth of mind, and, as is well known, it is 
with “ little-souled people as it is with narrow¬ 
necked bottles” — the less they have in 
them, the more fuss they make in giving it out. 

May we venture upon yet another and a 
final caution: one, >ve regret to say, much 
needed nowadays ? Many over-clever, or would- 
be-clever, people appear to imagine that true 
criticism and slashing fault-finding are one and 
the same thing. Don’t be misled by them, or their 
false lights. Never grow cynical, lads, or affect 
the vulgar swagger that lives to depreciate what 
it can never hope to emulate. Far greater skill 
may be shown in discovering beauties than in 
ferreting out and dwelling upon defects. Burke’s 
eloquent words on this subject are worthy of 
printing in letters of gold : “ Is it in destroy¬ 
ing and pulling down that skill is displayed ? 
The shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, 
is more than equal to that task. ” 

We might mention many other prominent 
mistakes of fledgling authors ; but let these for 
the present suffice. 

As regards general rales, the following may 
be found useful:—1. Write only on one side of 
the paper. 2. Write legibly, dotting your i’s 
and crossing your t’s. 3. Break up the writing 
into paragraphs of moderate length. 4. In 
sending to editors be specially Careful to write 
plainly name and address, either at the beginning 
or end of the ms. ; and this, too, even though a 
letter furnishing both should be sent at the same 
time. 

And now, lads, set heartily to work on the 
prize essays. Would that we might join you ; 
but the fates forbid ! 

•-■ ■■ — 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 

[Correspondence. —Our lest endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspondents, who are 
requested to Write as briefly and legibly as 
possible , and to put no questions requiring 
private answers. ] 

How to Prosper in all Thy Ways. 

Daniel was a busy statesmen. Darius had 
made him his Chief minister. He had charge 
of the royal revenue, and was virtual ruler of 
the empire. But amidst all the cares of office, 
he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, 
as he did aforetime. For these prayers nothing 
was neglected. The administration of justice 
was not standing still; the public accounts did 


not ran into confusion ; there was no mutiny in 
the army, no rebellion in the provinces, from 
any mismanagement of his. Even liis enemies 
said, “We shall find no occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concern¬ 
ing the law of his God.” He found leisure to 
rale the realm of Babylon, and leisure to pray 
three times a day. Some would say that he m ust 
have been a first-rate man of business to find so 
much time for prayer. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that it was his taldng so much time to 
pray which made him so diligent aud successful 
in business. It was from God that Daniel got 
his knowledge, his wisdom, and his skill. This 
was the secret of his being found by the king 
ten times better than all the wise men that were 
in all his realm. The man must be busier than 
Daniel who has not time to pray, and wiser than 
Daniel who can do what Daniel did without 
prayer to help him.— Life in Earnest . 

The English Prisoners in 
Afghanistan, 1842. 

There was quite enough elasticity of spirits 
left among the captives (nine ladies, twenty 
gentlemen,and fourteen children) to render them 
not disinclined for active and boisterous sports. 
They played at Hop-scotch ; they played at 
blind-man’s buff. A favourite game among 
them was the latter ; and when the healthy and 
cheerful little boys and girls joined in the sport 
the mirth ran fast and furious. A Christmas 
party in old England seldom sees madder gambols 
than these ; seldom has the heart’s laughter 
risen more freely from a band of merrier 
children than those who romped with their 
elders in prison at Budeeabad. The Sabbaths 
were always kept holy. Every Sunday saw the 
little party of Christian prisoners assembled for 
the worship of their God—sometimes in the 
open air, sometimes in tents, in huts, or any 
other place available for the purpose. Sunday 
after Sunday the Church service was read to as 
devout a band of worshippers as ever assembled 
to render thanks to the Almighty, and to implore 
the continuance-of His mercies. Nor were these 
observances lost upon their guards. Wild and 
savage a6 were their keepers, they seemed to 
respect the Christians’ day of rest. There was 
more decorum in their demeanour, more courtesy 
in their manner, than on the working days cf 
the week. An atmosphere of peace and rest 
seemed to envelope them on that sacred day.— 
Kaye's “ War in Afghanistan," vol. ii. p. 489. 

Industrial Origin of English 
Peerages. 

The great bulk of our peerage is compara¬ 
tively modern, so far as the titles go ; but it is 
not the less noble that it has been recruited to 
so large an extent from the ranks of honourable 
industry. In olden times the wealth and com¬ 
merce of London, conducted as it was by ener¬ 
getic and enterprising men, was a prolific source 
of peerages. Thus the Earldom of Cornwallis 
was founded by Thomas Cornwallis, the Cheap- 
side merchant; that of Essex by William Capel, 
the draper; and that of Craven by William 
Craven, the merchant tailor. The modern Earl 
of Warwick is not descended from “ the King¬ 
maker,” but from William Grevillo, the wool- 
stapler ; whilst the modern Dukes of Northum¬ 
berland find their head, not in the Percys, but in 
Hugh Smithson, a respectable London apothe¬ 
cary. The founders of the families of Dartmouth, 
Radnor, Bucie, and Pom fret, were respectively 
a skinner, a silk manufacturer, a merchant 
tailor, and a Calais merchant; whilst the 
founders of the peerages of Tankervitle, Dormer, 
and Coventry, were mercers. The ancestors of 
Earl Romney and Lord Dudley and Ward were 
goldsmiths and jewellers ; and Lord Dacres was 
a banker in the rei^pi of Charles 1 ., as Lord 
Overstone is in that of Queen Victoria. Edward 
Osborne, the founder of the Dukedom of Leeds, 
was apprentice to William Hevvet, a rich clrth- 
worker on London Bridge, whose only daughter 
he courageously rescued from drowning, by 
leaping into the Thames after her, and eventually 
married. Among other peerages founded by 
trade are those of Fitz william, Leigh, Petre, 
Cowper, Damley, Hill, and Carrington.”—* 
“Self-Help,” by S. Smiles. 
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Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 

YI.—THE LIME LIGHT. 

I N our previous articles we have described the 
typical oil-lit lanterns, and now we shall 
•xplain the production of the lime-light in its 
two principal modifications of the “oxycalcium” 
and the ‘ ‘ oxyhydrogen ” light. The lime-light is 
obtained by intensely heating a piece of lime, 
in which condition it emits a most brilliant light. 
The lime isgenerally usedin the form of a cylinder 
l in. diameter and 1£ in. long, having a hole 
along its centre from end to end ; these cylinders 
are sold in tin boxes, each containing twelve. 

When a box containing lime cylinders has 
been opened, it is best to transfer the cylinders 
to a wide-mouth stoppered bottle, and keep the 
same in a dry place, as moisture causes the 
lime to crumble to dust. As the lime is only 
required to furnish some solid material capable 
of being rendered incandescent, many other sub¬ 
stances can be used for this purpose—the best 
substitute, if lime cannot be obtained, being 
chalk. 

The oxycalcium light requires for its produc¬ 
tion a large loose flame, a jet of oxygen gas, and 
a cylinder of lime. The two instruments now 
to be described—one known as the oxycalcium 
jet and the other as the oxycalcium lamp —fully 
realise these conditions, and: although accom¬ 
plishing the purposeyn somewhat different ways, 
each form of instrument-possesses some special 
advantage. 

The oxycalcium lamp is represented at Fig. 1, 



Fig. I. 


and it consists of a cistern with an aperture in its 
base, is provided with a valve to close the same 
when needed, and is capable of holding about 
a half pint of spirits of wine. This is called the 
cistern, and it is placed valve downwards into a 
second or outer cylinder rather deeper than 
itself. This operation opens the valve of the 
cistern, and allows a sufficiency of spirit to flow 
out so as to fill the space between the bottom 
of the cistern and the bottom of the outer 
cylinder. From this outer cylinder proceeds a 
long horizontal tube, terminating in a small 
chamber that holds the wick, and it is here that 
the lamp is lighted. 

Behind the wick is a steel pin for holding the 
cylinder of lime, and in front of the wick is the 
small end of a bent tube (marked o o), carrying 
the oxygen gas. This oxygen gas tube passes 
along the under side of the tube connecting the 
outer cylinder with the wick chamber, and ex¬ 
tending some little distance behind the outer 
cylinder, there terminates in a tap. This tap is 
to be connected with the bag containing the 
oxygen gas by means of a flexible pipe. 

In arranging the oxycalcium lamp for use the 
cistern should be filled with spirits of wine, and 
the wick cut off smooth. The lime cylinder is 
to be placed on the support, and the tap o con¬ 
nected with the bag containing the oxygen gas. 

A weight equal to about 40 lb. or 50 lb. is to 
be placed on the bag and the apparatus is ready 
for use. The lamp is to be lighted at the wick 
and the gas admitted by gradually turning the 
tap at the end of the tube o ; the tap attached 
to the bag having been previously turned fully 
©n. The oxygen gas now issues irom the point 
of the tube in front of the flame and forces the 
flame against the lime, producing thus the 
oxycalcium light. 

The quantity of gas admitted requires to be 
regulated to the size of the lam A « flame, for if 
the gas be in excess, the lime will be cooled 


down and the light diminished. A similar loss 
of light will result from having too little gas ; 
so that some attention will be required to enable 
the operator to adjust the apparatus satis¬ 
factorily. 

The wick should be carefully put into the 
wick-liolder in straight lengths, not twisted 
together, and not too tightly packed. A slight 
separation should be made in the top of the 
wick to allow the stream of gas to pass freely. 
The point of the jet should be about Yo in. 
below the top of the wick, and should not pro¬ 
ject into the wick. The wick should be kept 
up close to the point of the jet and not be 
allowed to bend towards the lime cylinder. 

The spirit to be used with the oxycalcium 
lamp is to be alcohol or the best methylated 
spirit; paraffin spirit will not do. It is best to 
renew the wick each time the lamp is used. 

It is now necessary to describe the other form 
of oxycalcium light—the oxycalcium jet. 

The oxycalcium jet is shown at Fig. 2, and 



Fig. 2. 


it will be seen that the cistern and wick-holder 
required by the oxycalcium lamp are both dis¬ 
pensed with. There are, instead, two horizontal 
tubes lying side by side, each having a stop¬ 
cock at one end, the other end of each tube 
being turned up, one — the hydrogen tube — 
at rhdit angles and inserted into the stem 
of a sort of oblique T-shaped tube. The end of 
the other horizontal tube—the oxygen tube—is 
bent into a bow form, so that it may pass 
through the crosspiece of the oblique T-shaped 
tube "before mentioned. The stopcock of the 
oxygen tube is to be connected with the bag 
containing the oxygen gas, and the stopcock of 
the hydrogen tube* is to be attached by a flexible 
tube to any of the gas-fittings in the room 
where the apparatus is to be used. By this 
arrangement a stream of ordinary hydrogen or 
street gas will pass through the hydrogen tube 
into the oblique T-shaped tube, and will issue out 
at its open end, where it is to be lighted. This 
flame, by the • action of the stream of oxygen 
issuing from the end of the oxygen tube, will be 
forced against the lime cylinder, and produce, as 
in the former case, the oxycalcium light. The 
same attention to the adjustment of the quan¬ 
tity of oxygen gas to the size of the hydrogen 
flame that was necessary for the oxycalcium 
lamp, is equally needed with the oxycalcium 
jet, and by means of the two taps this can be 
managed with the greatest facility. It is usual to 
drill a hole through the flat part of the key of 
the oxygen stopcock, so that it may be readily 
distinguished. It sometimes occurs that the 
gas-fittings from whence the supply of hydrogen 
is to be obtained have immovable nipples. In 
this case it will be found advantageous to con¬ 
nect, by means of a T-piece, two or even more of 
the nipples with the tube that is to convey the 
hydrogen to the jet; closing, of course, those 
that are not thus used. 

It is obvious that in using the oxycalciiim 
jet the operator is dependent for his flame upon 
a supply of the ordinary hydrogen or street gas, 
and therefore this modification of the oxycalcium 
apparatus cannot be employed in any place un¬ 
provided with the means of obtaining the same. 
The oxycalcium lamp, on the other hand, as it 
carries with it the means of producing the re¬ 
quired flame, can be used anywhere. The light 
obtained by the oxycalcium arrangement, al¬ 
though not equal to the oxyhydrogen light, is 
admirably adapted for exhibitions on a mode¬ 
rate scale, and it requires only one gas-bag. 

In both of the oxycalcium arrangements the 
lime cylinder does not need any alteration of 
position while in use. The proper distance be¬ 
tween the oxygen jet and the surface of the 
lime varies from one-eighth of an inch to one- 
quarter of an inch. 

{To be continued .) 


CHESS. 

Problem No. 1. 

by h. PIETER. 


BLACK. 




CONUNDRUMS, PUZZLES, Etc. 


Word Puzzles. 

WORD SQUARES. 

1. A maiden—A thought—To peruse—A 
woman. 

2. To level—Disturbed—Melody—Food. 

3. Confined—An Eastern official—A river— 
Of the vegetable world. 

4. To fling—To leave out—A situation—A 
distance. 

[The Answers will be given next week.] 


Answers. 

Conundrums in last week's Number. 

1. All the difference in the world. 

2. Because she makes classes of lasses. 

3. A red herring. 

4. Teniers (ten years). 

5. Because it’s always under a parent’s eye. 

6. Because he always sticks up for his em¬ 

ployers. 

7. Because it ought to begin with T. 

8. Because she is miss informed (misin¬ 

formed). 

The Geographical Acrostic. — Ganges—Elba— 
Ohio—Geneva*—Home—Amazon—Parnassus— 
Himalayas—Y pres. 

-- 

NOTICE TO READERS. 


The first Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., will be 
issued with the March Magazines. It will con¬ 
tain the first Five Numbers, with a Frontispiece 
on Toned Paper, by S. L. Fildes, a.r.a., and 
a Coloured Plate of National Flags. 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ; ” and 
all Orders to the Publisher of the “Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56-. 
Paternoster Row. 


* By an oversight, this question was wrongly 
printed in part of our last edition. It should 
read as follows :—My fourth is a town with a 
fine lake of its own, much renowned for its love 
of liberty and its musical boxes. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Axithor of “ Peter the Whaler “ True Blue,’* etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—TAKEN PRISONERS. 

J ACK and Bill made themselves very use¬ 
ful in hauling the nets, and cleaning the 
fish when caught. Jack was well up to the 
work, and showed Bill how to do it. Cap¬ 
tain Turgot was highly pleased, and called 
them “ bons gardens,” and said he hoped 
that they would remain with him till the 
war was over, and as much longer as they 
liked. 

When the cutter returned into the 


An Exciting Chase. 
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harbour to land her fish, Jack and Bill were 
sent below, so that the authorities might 
not see them and cany them off. Captain 
Turgot was much afraid of lasing them. 
They were getting on famously with their 
French, and Bill could chatter away already 
at a great rate, though not in very good 
French, to be sure, for he made a number 
of blunders, which afforded constant amuse¬ 
ment to his companions, but Pierre was 
always ready to set him right. 

Jack made much slower progress. He 
could not, he said, twist his tongue about 
sufficiently to get out the words, even when 
he remembered them. Some, he found, 
were wonderfully like English, and those 
he recollected the best, though, to be sure, 
they had different meanings. One day the 
cutter had stood out farther from the shore 
than usual, her nets being down, when, at 
daybreak, a strange sail was seen in the 
offing. The captain, after taking one look 
at her, was convinced that she was an 
enemy. 

“Quick! quick! my sons,” he shouted; 
“we must haul the nets and make sail, or we 
shall be caught by the English. They are 
brave people, but I have no wish to see the 
inside of one of their prisons.” 

All hands worked away as if their lives 
depended on their exertions. Jack and 
Bill lent a hand as usual. They scarcely 
knew what to wish. Should the stranger 
prove to be an English ship, and come up 
with them, they would be restored to liberty; 
but, at the same time, they would feel very 
sorry that their kind friends should lose 
their vessel and be made prisoners; still, 
Jack wanted to let his mother know that 
he was alive, and Bill wished to be on 
board a man-of-war again, fighting for 
Old England, and getting a foot or two up 
the rattlings. 

His ambition had been aroused by what 
the captain had said to him, and the 
assistant master had observed, though he 
had spoken in joke, that he might, some 
day or other, become an admiral. 

Bill had thought the subject over and 
over, tl»ll he began to fancy that, could he 
get another chance, the road to fame 
might be open to him. The loss of the 
ship, with the captain and officers, seemed, 
to be sure, to have overthrown all his 
hopes; but what had happened once might 
happen again, and by attending to his 
duty, and keeping his eyes open, and his 
wits awake, he might have another oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself. 

Ho one could possibly have suspected 
what was passing in Bill’s mind, as he 
worked away as energetically as the rest 
in stowing the nets and making sail. 

The stranger was now made out to a 
certainty to be an English frigate, and a 
fast one too, by the way she slipped 
through the water. 

The wind was from the south-east, and 
being thus partially off-shore, would en¬ 
able the frigate to stand in closer to the 
land than she otherwise might have ven¬ 
tured to do. This greatly diminished the 
chances of the cutter’s escape. 

Captain Turgot, however, like a brave 
man, did not tear his hair, or stamp, or 
swear, as Frenchmen are sometimes sup¬ 
posed to do, but, taking the helm, set 
every sail his craft could carry, and did 
his best, by careful steering, to keep to 
windward of the enemy. 

Could he once get into harbour he would 
be safe, unless the frigate should send her 
boats in to cut his vessel out. The cutter 
possessed a couple of long sweeps. Should 
it fall calm they would be of use, but at 


present the breeze was too strong to render 
them necessary. 

The crew kept looking astern to watck 
the progress made by their pursuer, which 
was evidently coming up with them. 
What chance, indeed, had a little fishing 
craft with a dashing frigate ? 

An idea occurred to Jack which had not 
struck Bill. 

“ Suppose we are taken—and it looks to 
me as if we shall be before long—what will 
they say on board the frigate when they 
find us rigged out in fisherman’s clothes ? 
They will be thinking we are deserters, 
and will be hanging us up at the yard- 
aim.” 

“ I hope it won’t go so hard as that with 
us,” answered Bill. “We can teH them 
that the Frenchmen took away our clothes, 
and rigged us out in these, and we could 
not help ourselves.” 

“But will they believe us?” asked 
Jack. 

On that point Bill acknowledged that 
there was some doubt; either way, he 
would be very sorry for Captain Turgot. 
One thing could be said, that neither their 
fears nor wishes would prevent the frigate 
from capturing the cutter. They looked 
upon that as a settled matter. As long, 
however, as there was a possibility of 
escaping, Captain Turgot resolved to per¬ 
severe. 

Matters began to look serious, when a 
flash and wreath of smoke was seen to 
issue from one of the bow guns of the fri¬ 
gate, and a shot came jumping over the 
water towards them. It did not reach 
them, however. 

“You must get nearer, monsieur, before 
you hurt us,” said the captain, as he 
watched the shot fall into the water. 

Shortly afterwards another followed. 
It came close up to the cutter; but a miss 
is as good as a mile, and the little vessel 
was none the worse for it. 

Another shot, however, might produce 
a very different result. 

“I say, Bill, I don’t quite like the look 
of things,” observed Jack. “ Our skipper 
had better give in, or one of those shot 
will be coming aboard us, and carrying 
somebody’s head off.” 

“ Ho doesn’t look as if he had any 
thoughts of the sort,” said Bill; “ and as 
long as there is any chance of keeping 
ahead, he’ll stand on.” 

Soon after Bill had made this remark, 
another shot was fired from the frigate, 
and passed alongside the cutter, falling 
some way ahead. 

Had it been better aimed, the effect 
might have been somewhat disastrous. 
Still Captain Turgot kept at the helm. 

Some of the crew, however, began to 
cry out, and begged him to heave to. He 
pointed to the shore. 

“Do you want to see your wives and 
families again P” he asked. “ Look there ! 
How smooth the water is ahead. The 
wind is falling, and the frigate will soon 
be becalmed. She’ll not think it worth 
while to send her boats after us. Come ! 
out with the sweeps, and we shall soon 
draw out of shot of her. Look there! 
now her topsails are already flapping 
against the masts. Be of good courage, 
my sons.” 

n cited, the crew got out the sweeps, 
and Bill helped them with as much 
apparent goodwill as if they had had no 
wish to be on board the frigate. 

The little vessel felt the effects of the 
powerful sweeps, and, in spite of the calm, 
continued to move ahead. 


Again and again the frigate fired at her, 
bub she was a small object, and each shot 
missed. 

This encouraged the French crew, whose 
spirits rose as they saw their chance of 
escaping increase. 

Farther and farther they got from the 
frigate, which, with the uncertainty from 
what quarter the wind would next blow, 
was afraid of standing closer in shore. 

By nightfall the cutter,, by dint of hard 
rowing, had got safe into harbour. 

When Dame Turgot and Jeannette heard 
what had occurred, they expressed their 
delight at seeing their young friends back. 

“We must not let you go to sea again, 
for it would be a sad thing to hear that 
you had been captured and shot for being 
deserters,” said Jeannette. 

She had the same idea which had 
occurred to J ack. 

The English frigates were at this time 
so frequently seen off the coast, that Cap¬ 
tain Turgot, who had several boats as well 
as the cutter, thought it prudent to confine 
his operations to inshore fishing, so as not 
to run the risk of being captured. 

Jack and Bill sometimes went out with 
him, but, for some reason or other, he 
more generally left them at home. 

Pierre, who was a good swimmer, in¬ 
duced them to come down and bathe with 
him in the morning, and gave them in¬ 
struction in the art. 

Jack could already swim a little. Bill 
took to it at once, and beat him hollow; 
in a short time being able to perform all 
sorts of evolutions. He was soon so per¬ 
fectly at home in the water, that he 
declared he felt able to swim across the 
Channel, if he could carry some food with 
him to support himself on the way. 

Jack laughed at the idea, observing 
“that nobody ever had swum across the 
Channel, and he did not believe that any¬ 
body ever would do so.” 

Pierre advised Bill not to make the 
attempt. 

“No fear,” said Jack. “He’ll not go 
without me, and I am not going to drown 
myself if I can help it.” 

Bill, however, often thought over the 
matter, and tried to devise some plan by 
which he and Jack might manage to get 
across. His plans came to nothing; and, 
indeed, the Channel where they were was 
much too wide to be crossed except in a 
small vessel or in a large boat. Jack was 
beginning to speak French pretty well, and 
Bill was able to gabble away with consider¬ 
able fluency, greatly to the delight of Jean¬ 
nette, who was his usual instructress. He 
tried to teach her a little English in return, 
but she laughed at her own attempts, and 
declared that she should never be able to 
pronounce so break jaw a language. 

Bill thought that she got on very well, 
but she seemed more anxious to teach him 
French than to learn English herself. 

Several weeks more passed by. Well 
treated as they were, still the boys had a 
longing to return to England, though the 
opportunity of doing so appeared as far 
off as ever. 

They were in the house one afternoon, 
laughing and joking merrily with Jean¬ 
nette, while Dame Turgot was away at 
the neighbouring town to market, when 
the door opened, and she entered, with a 
look of alarm on her countenance. 

“Quick, quick, come here!” she said; 
and seizing them both by the arms,.she 
dragged them into the little inner room. 

“Pull off your clothes and jump into 
bed I ” she exclaimed. * ‘ Whatever you hear. 
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don’t move or speak, but pretend to be 
fast asleep.” 

They obeyed her ; and snatching up 
their jackets and trousers, she hurried 
from the room, locking the door behind 
her. 

She had just time to tumble their 
clothes into a chest, -when a loud knocking 
was heard at the door. She opened it, 
and several soldiers, under the command 
of a sergeant, entered. 

The boys guessed who they were by 
their voices, and the noise they made when 
grounding their muskets. 

“Well, messieurs,” said Dame Turgot, 
with perfect composure, * ‘ and what do you 
want here ?” 

“We come in search of prisoners. It is 
reported that you have some concealed in 
your house,” said the sergeant. 

“ Ma foi ! that is a good joke ! I con¬ 
ceal prisoners, indeed! ” exclaimed the 
dame, laughing. “Pray wHo are these 
notable prisoners ? ” 

“ That’s for you to say. We only know 
that you have prisoners,” answered the 
sergeant. 

“ Then, if you will have it so, one may 
possibly be a general, and the other an 
admiral, and the sooner they are lodged 
in the Bastille, the better for the safety of 
France,” answered the dame, laughing. 
“ I am a loyal Frenchwoman, and can cry 
4 Yive le Eoi! ’ ‘ Yive la France! 5 with ail 
my heart.” 

Jack and Bill, who had quaked^at the 
thoughts of being made prisoner/by the 
soldiers, now began to have better hope of 
escaping. 

The sergeant, however, was not to be 
deceived by Dame Turgot’s manner. 

“ Come, come, I must search your house, 
notwithstanding. For that purpose I was 
sent, and I must perform my duty,” he 
said, and he hunted round the room. 

“ Now let us look into your room; ” and 
the soldiers, entering, began poking about 
with their bayonets, running them under 
the bed, and through the bedding, in a 
,way likely to kill anybody concealed. 

Jeanivette’s little room was visited and 
Kreated in the same manner. 

“And what’s this room?” asked the 
sergeant, pointing to the boys’ room. 

“That? That is a closet,” answered 
the dame; “or if you like it, the general 
and admiral are both there fast asleep, but 
I am unwilling to disturb them.” 

She said this in a laughing tone, as if 
she was joking. 

“Well, open the door,” said the ser¬ 
geant, not expecting to find anybody. 

“ But I tell you the door is locked. Who 
has got the key, I wonder?” said the 
dame. 

‘ ‘ Come, come, unlock the door, or we 
must force it open,” said the sergeant, 
making as if he was about to prise it open 
with his bayonet. 

On this the dame pulled the key out of 
her pocket, and opening the door, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“There in one bed you will find the 
general, and in the other the admiral; or, 
without joking, they are two poor boys 
whom my good man picked up at sea, and 
already they are more French than 
English.” 

The sergeant, looking into the beds, dis¬ 
covered the boys. 

“Come, get up, mes garcons,” he said; 
“you must come with me, whoever you 
an', and give an account of yourselves.” 

Neither of the boys made any reply, 
deeming it wiser to keep silence. 


“ Come along,” he said; and he dragged 
first one, and then the other, out of 
bed. 

“Bring the boys’ clothes,” he added, 
turning to the dame, who quickly brought 
their original suits. 

They soon dressed themselves, hanging 
their knives round their necks. 

“I told you the truth. You see who 
and what they are!” exclaimed the dame. 

Jeannette, too, pleaded eloquently on 
their behalf, but the sergeant was un¬ 
moved. 

‘ ‘ All you say may be right, but I must 
take them,” he answered. “ Come—quick 
march! ” 

He allowed them, however, to take an 
affectionate farewell of the dame and 
Jeannette, the latter bursting into tears as 
she saw them dragged off by the soldiers. 

(To be continued.) 
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BABBIT-KEEPING. 

By Rev. J* G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 


(ERHAPS I may be thought 
a Goth by various en- 
• ■ _ thusiasts, but I never 

could take much interest in 
“fancy” animals, and look 
upon them as being more or 
less monsters. 

Dog fanciers have, perhaps, 
the most show of reason on their 
side, because, as a rule, the diffe¬ 
rent breeds «>f dogs are suited to the task 
which they have to fulfil. Thus, if we 
want the maximum of speed, we can pro¬ 
cure it by the long and muscular limbs of the 
greyhound, ^r gazehound, as it ought more 
rightly to he named, running entirely by sight 
and not by scent. 

For the latter purpose, the long, pointed 
nose of the greyhound is quite unfitted. The 
nerves of scent have not sufficient space in it 
for the necessary development; and so we must 
go to the bloodhound, foxhound, or beagle for a 
scent-hunting dog. 

By its bodily as well as mental formation, 
the bulldog is marked out as an essentially 
combative animal, although its large brain and 
well-developed nerves of smell show that it can 
be trained for other purposes than fighting. 

The terrier, again, as its name imports, is 
fitted for digging up prey that has found refuge 
underground. 

In fact, so thoroughly is the character of each 
breed impressed upon tlieir outward form, that 

person who was totally ignorant of dog- 
breeding would know at once that the grey¬ 
hound was formed for running, the bloodhound 
for smelling, the bulldog for fighting, the 
terrier for digging, and so on. He might even 
judge that the poodle -was full of intelligence, 
and the pugdog of selfish snappishness, and 
that the King Charles was good for nothing 
but to look pretty, snore through its upturned 
nose, and disobey its mistress. 

Yet all these breeds are entirely artificial, and 
if a number of dogs were left to themselves, the 
distinction of form and character would soon be 
obliterated, and in a few years wo should find 
them undistinguishable from the wolf-like dogs 
that run wild in the East. 

As, however, all these varieties, except the 
‘toy” dogs, are useful, if not indispensable, to 
man, there is reason for maintaining them, and 
the “fancy” have, therefore, a solid argument 
in their favour. 

In a lesser degree, pigeon and poultry fanciers 
may plead their cause, inasmuch as earlier 
pigeons are still useful to man, and the princi¬ 
pal object of poultry breeding is to develop the 
largest and most prolific varieties. 

With rabbits, however, the case is quite dif¬ 
ferent ; and “ fancy” rabbits are, to my mind, 
nothing but useless monstrosities, and only bred 


for the purpose of making them look as unlike 
rabbits as possible. 

Still, as people will pride themselves on fancy 
rabbit's, it is necessary to saj 7 a few words about 
them, premising that the “points” of fancy 
rabbits are purely conventional, and as liable to 
variation as those of the tulip and the fancy 
flowers. 

It need scarcely he remarked that the ears are 
the chief characteristics of a fancy rabbit. Na¬ 
ture intended them to be short, upright, and 
opening outwards, so as to catch every sound. 
Therefore, in fancy rabbits they must be very 
long, droop so that their tips reach the .ground 
when the animal is standing, and with the 
opening resting against the shoulder, so that 
every sound must be deadened. 

But the ears are not everything. The back 
must be rounded into a sort of hump, at least 
two inches above the head; there must be a 
rounded dewlap on which the chin rests, and 
the head must be held as close to the gr.ouad as 
possible. The combination of these qualities, is 
technically termed the “carriage.” 

Then, both cars must “lop” equally. A “lialf- 
lop,” i.c., a rabbit which has one ear upright, 
and the other drooping; a “horn-lop,”in which 
they droop over the forehead, and point for¬ 
wards ; or an “oar-lop,” in which they project 
horizontally oil either side, like the oars of a 
boat, are quite inadmissible to a fancier’s col¬ 
lection. 

Another well-known fact in rabbit-breeding 
is, that a proportion of every brood will be up¬ 
right eared rabbits, no matter how perfect the 
mother may be at every point; in fact, ft has 
been calculated that if a breeder has a stock of 
twenty high-bred does, he will be fortunate if 
he can discover a dozen perfect lops among the 
progeny of an entire season. 

It is a curious fact, how r ever, that the young 
of a half-lop will sometimes turn out to be per¬ 
fect lops, so that a rabbit-fancier does not like 
to part with a half-lop doe, provided that her 
pedigree bo good. 

Then there are markings in colour, such as 
the “smuts” on the nose, the “butterfly smut” 
being held in especial esteem ; the “chain” and 
“saddle'” of the back, and so forth. 

Row we come to the question of rabbit-keep¬ 
ing. 1 am not sure whether we are behaving 
rightly to the rabbits by keeping them in 
hutches at all; but as thoie which we purchase 
from the dealer have been born and bred in 
hutches, as were tlieir parents before them, we 
may class them with canaries which have never 
known a life of freedom, and would not be able 
to obtain a living if let loose in the world. 

Even in the case of hutch-bred rabbits, it i» 
best to imitate as closely as possible the condi¬ 
tions of a free life. In my boyhood I kept 
many rabbits, and -was allowed the use of a large 
stable. The floor being paved, the rabbits could 
not burrow into it; and, as is the case in all 
stables, the paving could be sluiced and washed 
quite clean. 

Here the rabbits used to pass the whole ©f the 
day, but at night they were transferred to 
hutches, so that the floor could be washed and 
be dry by the next morning. All hutches should 
be so placed that they cannot be reached by 
rats, the worst of all the rabbit-breeder’s foes. 
It is impossible to keep them out of the 
stable or shed, but the hutches can be made 
secure from them by being placed on large 
brackets fastened to the wall. If the needed 
funds be forthcoming, it will be well to cover 
the lower surface of the bracket with sheet-tin 
or zinc, on which the sharpest-clawed rat that 
ever lived cannct gain a hold. 

Should the young rabbit-keeper be fortunate 
enough to have the use of a stable, or any such 
building, ho need trouble himself but little 
about his hutches, which can be made by him¬ 
self out of old tea-chests with very little 
trouble. 

But, should the rabbits be obliged to live 
entirely in the hutches, no small amount of 
care ought to be taken of tlieir dwellings, in 
order to ensure the cleanliness which rabbits re¬ 
quire perhaps more than any other animal. Th6 
stench which issues from ill-managed hutches ia 
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almost unendurable, and it is so penetrating I ture. It will, be more costly in the first place, 
that it saturates the very fibres of the wood, and but cheapest in the end, as it will not only last 
can never be destroyed. I for a considerable time, but w ill preserve the 


Holes should be bored through the floor at 
the back, and the hutch should always be tilted 
slightly backwards, so as to allow the moisture 



The flo >r of the hutch should be of some very I life of many a rabbit which would have died if I to escape. A wet floor to a hutch means disease, 
hard woo 1, which does not easily absorb mois- | kept on a soft and absorbent floor. j and often death, to the rabbi . 
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Should the hutch be intended for breeding 
purposes, it should have a second compartment 
without a window. Some persons. recommend 
that an aperture should be made in the parti¬ 
tion wall, with a sliding-door, which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure. There is, however, 
no necessity for it, and if the partition be made 
bo as not quite to reach the back of the hutch, 
the rabbit will be quite satisfied. 

In any case, the dark room should have a 
•separate door, which should open either from 
the side or back, but not from the front, if it 
'Can be avoided. 

At least once in a day the hutch should be 
thoroughly cleaned. A small hoe is a capital 
instrument for this purpose, and the handle 
should be tolerably long. For an old buck 
rabbit is mostly of a surly disposition, as is a 
doe with young ones, and they will make 
most savage attacks on the back of the hand 
with teeth as well as claws. 

Inexperienced readers may think the precau¬ 
tion useless, but if they once allow themselves 
to be bitten or scratched, they will wish that 
they had not despised advice. 

It is as well to sprinkle dry earth, sand, or 
even ‘‘breeze” ashes on the floor, alter scraping 
it. . 

The furniture of a hut is remarkably simple, 
nothing being required except a trough for bran, 
oats, or other dry food, and a pan lor water. 

There is a popular idea that rabbits do not 
require water, but this is a great mistake. Rab¬ 
bits enjoy the water as much as any animal, 
and when a doe has young ones to nourish, it is 
a necessity. Many complaints are made of doe 
rabbits eating their young. They too often do 
so, but I am convinced they are driven to that 
unnatural act by sheer thirst, and that if they 
had been supplied with water they would not 
have had recourse to such an expedient. 

Both the food-trough and water-pan must be 
fixed so that the rabbits cannot upset them. 
As for the bedding, hay or straw will do. The 
rabbits will eat some ol it, and make their beds 
of the rest. 

Food is, of course, a most important point in 
rabbit-keeping. As a rule, the “ crumbs that 
•fall from the table” of a family will serve as 
food for rabbits, but they should also be well 
supplied with bran. 

It is a good thing te place in the hutch a 
stout piece of stick for the rabbits to gnaw'. 
Their instinct teaches them to do so in order to 
keep their chisel-edged teeth in proper condi¬ 
tion, and if they can gnaw a piece of wood, they 
will keep their teeth off the hutches, which are 
often gnawed so that they will scarcely hold 
together. 

Green food is a question on which opinions 
vary. Rabbits need it, but it should be w T ell 
fdiosen, and they must not have too much of it. 
In a wild state their instinct teaches them their 
proper diet, but when that instinct has been 
long in abeyance by a life of confinement, the 
animals know no better than to over-eat them¬ 
selves. 

One of the chief causes of this over-eating is 
the irregular manner in which thoughtless boys 
are apt t: treat their rabbits. Sometimes they 
will forget the animals until they are halt- 
starved, and then fill their hutches with cab¬ 
bage-leaves, lettuces, parsley, and so forth. 
The poor starving creatures are sure to eat 
greedily of the food, and equally sure to injure 
themselves with it, just as human beings would 
do under similar circumstances. 

Those who are about to undertake the care of 
rabbits ought to count the cost beforehand, an 1 
if they find that they are not prepared to give 
Tegular and c nstant attention to the animals, 
they had better abandon the idea altogether. 
Green food, for example, should be gathered 
.fresh, and never be allowed to remain until the 
following day. And it is no slight task to keep 
up a regular supply of green food, whether from 
the field or garden, and to remove with equal 
care every stale fragment. But, unless this can 
be done, rabbit-keeping will lose all its fascina¬ 
tions, the rabbits will always look wretched, 
and in the end they will either die, or be given 
-away to any one who will take them. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. v 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.—HOW PETER POTTS RECEIVED 
HIS VISITORS. 

J OHN thought it time to look in and see 
how matters were going. Jack’s cries, 
and the strong language of the two 
other parties, made him feel that some¬ 
thing must be wrong. He rolled away 
the stone, and opening the door, walked 
in. 

“Lend a hand,” cried Jack—“lend a 
hand. Two upon one isn’t fair. Keep off, 
can’t you! I say, Dick, do mind what 
you’re about.” 

Jack rolled hirvself away from his oppo¬ 
nents, and his first thought when he saw 



the open door was to make his escape alto¬ 
gether; but seeing John quietly standing 
with a puzzled look upon his face, as if he 
could not exactly make out how it was all 
brought about, he thought it as well to 
stand firm, lest if he ran away John should 
remain and bear the brunt alone. So he 
stood firm, and took the tone of an ill-used 
victim. 

“ A nice state of things! ” he said, “you 
two big fellows pitching into a little one 
like me! I’m black and blue all over! 
And as to that Potts, he scratches— 
scratches as bad as any cat, and worse, for 
a cat’s claws are clean; but look at the 
old fellow’s nails—I declare I feel as if I 
was p>oisoned by them.” 

“ You’ve a deal too much impudence,” said 
DickHarden. “I should like to know, Master 
Jack, what Master Potts here will say to 
your breaking into his place like this.” 

“It is breaking in,” chimed inPotts, who 
knew a little of the law, and thought he 
knew a great deal more. “ It’s a clear case 
of housebreaking, and, I take it, is punish¬ 
able as felony. You ought to get seven 
years for this, young fellow. It ’ud be a real 
mercy to have you sent out of the country, 
so that other folk could live in peace 
and quietness.” 

“ And have things all their own way,” 
retorted Jack. “ Turn honest folk out of 
their houses, and cut the very ground from 
under their feet that they’ve been working 
hard to get some good out of. Dick 
Harden, I wouldn’t advise you to show your 


face in No Man’s Land when they’ve heard 
the story I’ve got to tell them.” 

Dick Harden looked at Peter Potts, and 
Peter looked back at Dick, and they didn’t 
feel quite so comfortable as they had done 
half an hour ago. It was not that they 
cared very much for what the good folk 
of No Man’s Land might say; but if they 
knew that Peter and Dick wanted their 
land, other people might know of it too, 
and find out that the land was a little 
better worth looking after than had been 
imagined. On the whole, they thought it 
best to be civil to the boys, instead of try¬ 
ing to frighten them, as they had just in¬ 
tended; indeed, Jack didn’t look at all a 
boy to be very easily frightened. 

“ It’s all nonsense,” said Peter. “Mr. 
Harden here and I were on’y just sayin’ it 
by way of a joke. What’s the Beach Tor 
worth to any one ? And as to the houses 
on it, why they’re so badly put together, 
they’ll tumble down about people’s ears in 
a little time. I can tell you I know better 
what to do with my money than to lay it 
out on Beach Tor, or any other old rock, 
tbatgrows nothingbut thistles and stones.” 

“You bought this old rock, though,” 
said Jack; “ and the folk that have built 
on Beach Tor have raised other crops than 
thistles from it.” 

‘ ‘ There—there, ’ ’ responded Dick Harden, 

“ don’t you go running away with any 
maggots in your head, Master Jack. It 
was only a bit of idle talk such as folk 
will get into over their pipes. But Muster 
Potts wouldn’t throw his good money 
away over such a bad lot as that, an’ don’t 
you go pitting it into folks’ heads that he’s 
a wantin’ to.” 

“ An’ maybe if you do,” said Peter Potts, 
“I shall have more to say about your 
bein’ on the top o’ my house than you’ll 
like. Suppose I send the bill in for 
thatchin’ an’ repairin’ it to your mother; 
but I don’t want to make things onpleasant, 
and I don’t want to have things made 
onpleasant to me. Don’t you go talkin’ 
nonsense, and I won’t go tellin’ tales—I 
were a boy once myself,” Peter concluded, 
with an attempt at pleasantry, and some¬ 
thing like the ghost of a chuckle and a 
laugh. 

“ What a very odd one you must have 
been ! ” said John, staring at him fixedly. 

“ Let’s go home, Jack.” 

The two went away. 

“I’m glad we’ve cut it,” said Jack. 
“What two precious rascals those two 
are. I say, I don’t believe hut what they’re 
in earnest about that affair. Do you ? ” 

“ I didn’t hear them myself, so I can’t 
tell,” said John; “ but I think they’re bad 
enough for anything of the sort. They’ve 
got the will, only I don’t see how they’re 
to find the way. However, I think we 
may as well say nothing about it to the 
folks at No Man’s Land till we see how 
things are going.” 

So they kept silence, but they also kept 
their eyes on Peter and his estimable friend, 
and it was not very long before something 
happened that convinced them that both 
these two worthies were much more in 
earnest about the possession of Beach Tor 
than they would have liked them to 
believe. 

CHAPTER IX.—JACK SETS DICK HARDEN’S 
POT BOILING. 

Mr. Courtenay took it into his idle 
young head that he would pay a visit to 
Northcombe, in the neighbourhood of which. 
lay his estates. There was a house on them, 
which the Courtenays of former gene- 
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rations had thought good enough for 
them, but so did not think the 
present head of the house—this “fine 
young English gentleman, all of the mo¬ 
dern time.” Courtenay Hall was out of 
repair, and old-fashioned, and dark and 
damp, according to him; and it would 
cost as much to put it in order as to build 
a new house altogether; and as young 
Squire Courtenay at the end of the twelve - 
month never had a hundred pounds to the 
fore, why it was not likely that he would 
have the money to build himself a new 
mansion. 

Therefore he lived in London at his club 
or his lodgings, or he went visiting about 
in great folks’ houses, or stayed about in 
foreign watering-places, where he learned 
little that was good for any one to learn ; 
but this year he had no invitation that he 
particularly cared for, and no money to 
lose at gambling tables, and as to winning 
any, he had long since given up all thoughts 
of that, and so he had settled that he would 
come to Xorthcombe, and stop at the hotel 
there, which would be cheaper than any¬ 
thing else he could do, and look after his 
estates, and see how things were going, 
and whether there was no way by which 
his agent could get a little more money 
out of the land and those that tilled it. 

He could not go to Courtenay Hall even 
for this little time. It was let, along with 
the park, and what had been the home 
farm, to a farmer, who turned the first into 
a grazing ground, and lived in a far coiner 
of the great rambling old house, and let the 
rest go into decay, because he said it wasn’t 
his business to keep it in order, "and as the 
agent said it was not his, and the squire, 
except in the way of getting money, never 
troubled himself about business at all, 
why it seemed likely that before many 
years had come and gone Courtenay Hall 
would be fit for nothing but the bats and 
the owls, who were already making them¬ 
selves pretty well at home in it. 

When those two estimable associates, 
Peter Potts and Dick Harden, heard that 
Squire Courtenay was coming to Xorth- 
combe, they were very much gratified. It 
would save the expense and trouble of a 
journey to London, which Peter had had 
in contemplation, and the danger and un¬ 
certainty of writing, of which ho had a 
curious dread, not liking to put his name 
to paper, as he said. ITe would see the 
squire, and talk over the matter with him. 
Dick Harden too had a little bit of 
business on his own account. His. master 
had left home to see a sister in Yorkshire, 
and, a3 he said Dick could manage the 
business as well without him as with him, 
Dick was very well content to be so left. 
If he could get Squire Courtenay to go 
over the place, and see the order or dis¬ 
order into which it had come, why perhaps 
he might let Dick have a lease instead of 
his master, as the present one had nearly 
run out, especially as Dick would not mind 
paying something for it. 

John and Jack were not aware of all 
these pretty little schemes; but still, when 
the;y’ found Squire Courtenay was staying 
in Xorthcombe, they said one to the other, 
“There’s mischief brewing; those two 
fellows will get hold of him, and there’s no 
knowing how things may be at Ho Man’s 
Land.” 

I told you our two boys dined in Xorth- 
combe every day but half-holidays. They 
took their dinner in the liveliest place in 
the town. It was a house which looked on 
the quay, where there was always some¬ 
thing stirring. The quay itself was a large 


square basin, and on one side was over¬ 
looked by the gardens of houses of abetter 
class built on the side of the hill. It’s all hill, 
somehow, at Xorthcombe, hut on the oppo¬ 
site side to this was the house in which 
Mrs. Ellis, who 
prepared their 
meals for them, 
lived. It was 
one of a number 
of old-fasbioned 
buildings whose 
fronts were fiush 
with the broad 
gravelled path 
that bordered 
that side of the 
quay, and which 
formed quite a 
lounge for the 
sailors and boat¬ 
men. The win¬ 
dows of most of 
these homes were 
low, aiid some 
of the floors were 
sunk beneath the ground, and as the 
people didn’t trouble themselves very much 
about blinds, yon might often look in and 
see how the good folks of Xorthcombe 
managed their domestic matters. 

You would not have seen a pleasanter 
interior anywhere than in Mrs. Ellis's. 
There was a re:l-brick floor, with an old- 
fashioned mahogany table and ebairs, all 
in the highest state of polish. There was 
a great eight-day clock in the corner, and 
over the mantelpiece a collection of pearls, 
feathers, shells, and stuffed birds from 
foreign parts. There was a square of 
carpet on the floor, but it left a very wide 
margin of red brick, and on the window 
seat was always a fine hunch of flowers 
from Mrs. Carstone’s garden; and as 
surely as Jack and John had finished their 
dinners, their two heads were to be seen on 
either side this bouquet, looking out with 
the liveliest interest on all that was going 
on on the quay, and very often having a 
little conversation—Jack especially—with 
any of the seafaring men who happened to 
be standing near. 

It was a w r eek after Squire Courtenay’s 
arrival at Xorthcombe, when Jack, with 
his head out of Mrs. Ellis’s window, and 
munching an apple, which didn’t at all 
interfere with his talking to every one of 
his acquaintances (and Jack’s acquaint¬ 
ances were countless) who happened to be 
near, saw that gentleman slowly lounging 
down the quay. 

Both the boys knew him by sight; so 
did every one by this time in Xorthcombe ; 
and they watched his movements with 
some interest. 

“Don’t like the looks of him,” said 
Jack.. “I suppose he’s what they call a 
swell in London, but he seems as if there 
was nothing in the place good enough for 
him. Hallo! what’s up new? There’s 
mischief brewing, old fellow.” 

As Mr. Courtenay lounged lazily past the 
window, the boys saw Peter Potts and 
Dick Harden make their appearance from 
a house a little below Mrs. Ellis’s, and 
go up to him. Peter was in his best 
—a very shabby best, but his clothes were 
whole, and his face was clean. Dick was 
in all his finery; clean shaved, and with his 
Sunday suit on; and they appeared highly 
delighted to see the squire. In fact they 
had been down to the hotel where he was 
staying, and not finding him there, had 
gone round the town in search of him, and 
at last had gone to the Jolly Tar to obtain 


a little refreshment before they started on 
another search. 

Our boys could not hear what was said* 
of course; but as Dick seemed all civility,, 
and Peter talked earnestly, and appeared 
urging some point on the squire, Jack con¬ 
cluded that ‘ ‘ something was up.” “ They’ll 
get you out of Xo Man’s Land, old fellow 
they’re getting round the right side of the 
squire; now he’s going as if he had had 
enough of them; but they look pleased* 
too, as if they had had things their own 
way.” 

‘ * I think it’s time to be getting back to 
school,” said John. 

“ I should like to see what those fellows 
are up to first. They’re coming this way. 



Let’s follow them a bit, Pm sure there’s 
ten minutes to spare.” 

Peter and Dick walked on together* 
evidently in very good humour. Jack 
kept his eye on them-, and John kept bis¬ 
on the ground. He was trying to work 
out a very hard sum in his head, which he 
would have liked 
to have been 
working out oil 
his slate, had it 
not been for 
Jack’s detaining 
him by bis side. 

Presently the two 
worthies before 
them turned into 
a butcher’s shop, 
and Jack saw 
Peter select a fine 
piece of beef and 
point it out as 
the part from 
which he re¬ 
quired that some 
should be cut. 

Dick seemed to 
be asking the 
price, and haggling with the butcher, but 
Peter Potts pooh-poohed some inferior¬ 
looking meat, which his companion pointed 
out to him, and the end of it was that a 
fine large steak and a goodly lump of suet 
were cut and weighed, and Dick paid for 
them and put both in his pocket. Then 
they left the shop, and walked on together, 
still conversing earnestly; and it being now 
quite time that John and Jack were in 
school, they had to lose sight of the worthy 
couple. 

“ I should like to know what’s up,” said 
Jack. 

“It seems tome,” replied John, “that 
Harden is going to have a beafsteak pud-- 









































ding, and that Potts has been helping him 
choose the meat for it.” 

u Yes, but what does he want with a 
pudding ? You know Dick never has a 
decent dinner unless somebody else pays 
for it. Now, Potts will live well if he 
stints himself in everything else, and he’s 
been making Dick buy this pudding and 
pay for it. They’re going to dine together 
to-morrow, and Dick doesn’t give a dinner 
for nothing. All I know is, pudding or 
pie, I’ll have a finger in it.” 

Jack did not pay very much attention to 
his lessons that afternoon; and, the next 
day being a whole holiday, he determined 
to go over to the mill and try if he could 
find out anything about Dick Harden’s 
proceedings. Put of course ho could do 
nothing without having John’s help in it if 
possible, and so he looked in at the cot¬ 
tage on his way to the mill. 

John had been hard at work in the gar¬ 
den, and had now come in to have a little 
talk with Enoch about some matters con¬ 
nected therewith. The baby, “ Blossy,” 
as she was now generally called, was 
crawling about on the ground, while Enoch 



was at his favourite recreation, stocking¬ 
mending. Jack whistled and snapped his 
fingers at the little one, who crowed and 
laughed in return, and Enoch looked on 
with a genuine satisfaction. ‘ ‘ Grows finely, 
doesn’t she?” he said; “and I will say 
Mrs. Flint does well by her. She was 
cornin’ in to iron some of her frocks, as she 
didn’t care to be keepin’ in her own fire. 
I don’t know wliat’s keepin’ her, unless it’s 
clackin’. Mrs. Flint’s like all the women— 
when they begin to clack they never know 
when to leave off; they beat the hens in 
that; an they beat the hens in another 
thing, the less they have to talk about the 
more they find to say ; now a hen never 
goes deafenin’ you unless she’s an egg at 
least to show for it.” 

John had his garden to attend to. There 
was a whole row of cabbages needed 
planting out, and the onion-bed required 
weeding, and then he had a theme to write 
out for Sunday, but he let Jack persuade 
him into going out for a time. Jack 
promised to come and help with the cab¬ 
bages and onions, and there woidd be 
plenty of time afterwards, he urged, to see 
to the theme; so out John went, rather 
reluctantly, as he said; with him it was 
always business first, pleasure afterwards ; 
to which Jack replied that this was a matter 
of business on which they were going, 
and that if they did not keep an eye on 
Dick Harden, John would find he had been 
planting cabbages and. weeding onions for 
the good of other people. So out John 
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went, but as they passed Jenny Flint’s he 
said lie should like to go in and tell her 
that Enoch had the irons to the fire all 




ready for the ironing of Blossy’s frocks. 

J enny was very busy when they went 
in. Her own fire was out, but she was 
busy manufac¬ 
turing a pud¬ 
ding of noble 
proportion s, 
and there was a 
steak on the 
table that look¬ 
ed rarely appe¬ 
tising. 

“What’s up 
now, Jenny?” 
asked Jack. 
“ Got company 
coming ? And 
where are you 
going to boil 
your pudding?” 

“Afy pudden?” 
said Jenny; 

‘ £ it’ll be long 
enough before I can afford such a fine 
piece o’ butcher’s meat as this piece o’ 
steak. But I think the world ’s coming to 
an end for Dick Harden to be buying it, 
and to be hayin’ folk to dinner too. Dick, 
that no one before has ever known to give 
away the vally of a crust! I. shoidd say 
he’s goin’ courtin’—on’y I pity the poor 
thing that has him! Why, what do you 
think he got me to do before I began his 
pudden for him ?—wash his trousers ! He’s 
on’y got one decent pair, you know, an’ 
coinin’ along 
the quay yes¬ 
terday, with 
Peter Potts, he 
fell down at 
the side. The 
tide was low, 
but the mud 
was deep. I 
reckon they’d 
had a drop too 
much at the 
Jolly Tar, for 
by his own 
showin’ it were 
the second time 
he’dbeen there, 
and ’twas a 
mercy the good 
meat was not 
spoiled in his 
pocket. However, I’ve done up his 
trousers, and put them to dry in the sun on 
the palin’s by the side o’ his house. They 
ain’t quite so sweet as they might be yet, 
but he’s ne’er another pair that’s fit to go 
about in, an’ he’s dreadful anxious to be 
tidy to-day, for he says Squire Courtenay’s 
goin’ over the place, an’, to my thinkin’, 
it’s a pity Mr. Wade didn’t stop in it instead 
of goin’ off to Yorkshire just as his lease is 
so near run out. We shall have the man 
the master over there, I’m afraid, before 
long. However, aff I’ve got to do is to 
make the pudden ; he’s goin’ to give me a 
basket o’ ’taters for my trouble. I hope he 
won’t pick out all the little uns, it’ll be 
just like him if he does.” 

“Where’s the pudding to be boiled?” 
asked Jack. 

“ Over in his own place. I expect he’s 
got the fire burning an’ the pot on; he 
told me he would have, an’ asked me to 
come across with it. His trousers is in that 
state, you see, that he don’t like to cross 
the road himself, an’ here am I hindered 
an’ feshed with that precious babby wantin’ 


a clean frock, an’ the irons gettin’ hot, 
an’ then to be takin’ up my time runnin’ 
across in this. I don’t like to ask ye, 
Master J ack, but if I thought you wouldn’t 
say it were too bold, and wouldn’t break 
the basin, it ’ud be a real kindness just to 
step across an’ take it to him.” 

“I’ll go,” said Jack. “ Anything for 
Blossy ? Enoch was grumbling finely at 
your not coming, though the irons were 
all ready for you.” 

“ Let him grumble; it’ll do him good,” 
said Mrs. Flint, contemptuously. “ Those 
that are good for nuthen else are always 
rare hands at that; but I will say that 
babby’s done a deal for Enoch; he’s quite 
another bein’ since it came. And he 
doesn’t do that badly for it, considerin’— 
men are poor things at best, so nat’rally 
they’re specially ok’ard with babbies.” 

“Well, shall I take the pudding?” 
asked Jack, who was longing to have 
something to do with it. 

“Yes; an’ don’t get at any of your 
games. Be steady with it; it’s a real good 
pudden, an’ don’t break the basin. I 
dare say you’ll find Dick in the house-place, 
a tidyin’ up against the squire comes; if 
not, there’ll be the fire there, an’ the pot on, 
an’ you may as well put the pudden in, an’ 
give the fire a stir, to make the pot boil up 
—it’s high time it was on.” 

“ Come along, John,” said Jack, and 
caught up the pudding. Mrs. Flint 
uttered another warning as to the need of 
care, and then the two boys went on, 
across the road, up the hill, and so to the 
mill which stood on its side. 

“ I’d give something to boil that fellow 
with his own pudding,” said John. “ It’s 
all just as I told you it would be. He is 
going to have that beautiful young squire, 
show him over the place, and get him to 
believe that there never was such a bad 
tenant as poor old Wade, nor such a good 
one as Dick Harden would be. Then Potts 
and he will put in a word ortw'o about No 
Man’s Land; and when they’ve settled 
things to their satisfaction, they’ll sit down 
and tuck in to the pudding, and reckon 
meantime how long it will be before they 
have you all out on the road, and a set of 
tenants paying them rent in your place. 
That’s about it. I wish I’d had the pepper¬ 
pot while the old lady was making the 
pudding. I’d have burned their throats 
for them!” 

As they w'ere going to the house-place, 
as Mrs. Flint termed the large room in 
front, which served Dick and his master 
for ‘‘parlour and kitchen and all,” they 
saw the trousers which Mrs. Flint had 
been washing, hanging on some palings 
by ti e door. They were of light corduroy, 
such as working people often wear, and 
Jack looked at them keenly. 

“ Had them done up on purpose to make 
himself look respectable. Did anybody 
ever know Dick Harden care about his 
clothes unless he had some wickedness in 
his head? Jenny Flint wouldn’t have 
washed them as clean as she has done if 
she’d known what she was doing it for.” 

There was a large fire in the house-place, 
and a large round pot over it. Dick was 
not there, and, putting the pudding down 
on the table, J ack went to the scullery at 
the back, and through that into the gar¬ 
den, where, unperceived by Dick, he caught 
sight of that worthy. He was, as Jenny 
Flint had said, getting the place ready for 
the young squire, after a fashion of his 
own, pulling away a lath here, breaking 
plaster there, and generally doing all he 
could to make the place look desolate and 
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-wretched. Jack shook his fist at him, 
-which was some relief to his feelings, if it 
ddd not particularly hurt Dick, and then 
he came back and told John what he had 


THE LAST BIRD’S-NEST I ROBBED. 

By W. J. Cooper. 


seen. 

“ Means to show that muff of a squire 
the dreadful state the place has got into, 
and say, do all he can, he can’t help it 
he’s not allowed to interfere, and there 
being no other man but him, he can’t turn 
Ms hand to everything ; if the place was 
his own it would be different; he could 
make a living out of it if he got it at a low 
rent, and he wouldn’t mind giving as 
much as WAde does if he had an allowance 
the first year or so for putting it in order. 
Oh! I know Dick, I do! And to think, 
after such a morning’s work as that, he’s 
to sit down and tuck into such a pudding 
ss that on the table ! Not if I know it, 
Mr. Richard Harden ! ” 

“ Well, you can’t do anything with the 
pudding,” said John. “It’s the rascal’s 
own, you know.” 

44 X won’t steal it, John, but I don’t 
mean him to have it for to-day’s dinner; 
no, nor to go strutting about the place 
with his clean trousers on; and he can’t 
well strut about without them. These 
he’s got on will hardly hold together. No 
wonder he didn’t like to cross the road 
even to fetch his pudding. However, if 
he sees Squire Courtenay to-day he sees 
Mm in those trousers or none; for here 
goes to stow away the others.” 

* And while Jack spoke he had turned out 
ihe pudding and placed it on a dish on the 
upper part of 
the dresser, 
quite out of 
sight. Next he 
doubled up the 
trousers into a 
compact bulk, 
squeezed them 
into the basin, 
tied the cloth 
. over as before, 
and finally pop¬ 
ped it into the 
pot. Then he 
, gave the fire a 
stir, and saying 
to John, “Let’s 
hook it! ” tore 
across the road, 
and was pre¬ 
sently joined by 
John, tossing Blossy up to the ceiling in a 
state of the highest delight, and assuring 
Mrs. Flint that pudding, basin, and all 
were perfectly safe, and the pot boiling 
away like winking. 

(To be continued.) 






I can’t fully account for it, but I think it was 
the example of other boys that caused me 
to rob birds'-nests. Born in a small country 

town in Cheshire, we boys used to go in bands 
out through the fields ; and probably you could 
hardly find more birds in any other county 
during the summer months. For there, as many 
lads will know, the fields are divided by tall 
bushy hedges, which afford capital building for | 
birds. Besides, the fields of corn supply the 
birds with food, and they get it in spite of the 
ragged old women and pieces of red flannel the 
farmers set up to scare them away. 

Well, as I said before, I fancy now it was the 
example of other boys that caused me to take 
birds’ eggs. We used to try hard who could 
collect most during the season ; and we kept 
them by pricking both ends of the egg with a pin, 
blowing the inside through one of the holes, and 
then running a string through the shells, and 
hanging them upon a nail. Doubtless there was 
a certain sort of pleasure derived from competing 
with each other, but that was all ; and there can 
be no question that the “sport” is cruel and 
heartless, while far greater enjoyment might be 
obtained in legitimate ways. 

It is now some years since I robbed my last 
nest, and I shall never forget it. I had been 
sent on an errand, a few miles into the country. 


It was summer time, the hedges and trees were 

all thick with leaves, and the birds had com¬ 
pleted their nests. 

Walking leisurely along the road, my eye 
always searching for a nest, I saw a bird alight 
on the hedge-bank, and fly away at my approach. 
There was evidently a nest thereabouts, and no 
time was lost searching for and discovering it. 

On my way back I found the spot again by a 
mark I had made on the road, and took from the 
nest five eggs, with which I hurried on towards 
tire town. But the shrieks of the mother bird 
brought me to a sudden halt. She had caught 
me in the very act. I went on again, but she 
followed me. Many a time she flew over my 
head with a piteous shriek, that seemed to say, 

“ OF, don’t take those eggs, don’t; they’re 
mine.” She followed me at least a mile, 
and then gave up in despair ; perhaps she 
perched in silence and sadness in the thick 
hedge. But I, hard-hearted and cruel, trudged 
on with my fancied prize, though far from 
happy with it. All the rest of my journey I 
heard nothing, thought of nothing, but the 
painful cries of that poor helpless bird. As I 
neared the town I began to reproach myself for 
what I had done ; and something within me 
suggested that I should go back and restore the 
eggs to their owner; but the thought arose, if 
the boys get to know, they’ll call me coward. 

I went home, delivered my message, and, 
without saying a word to any one, started back, 
walked over the ground again, and placed the 
eggs in the nest where I had found them. 

Weeks afterwards I went by the spot, and the 
five eggs lay there, but the bird had forsaken 
them, and they w 7 ere as cold as stone. How I 
scolded myself then ! Nor am I now ashamed 
to say that I wiped my eyes while hurrying from 
the spot. 

From that time I have never robbed a bird of 
its eggs, but I have found hundreds ; and the 
pleasure derived from peeping into them and 
watching the little fledgelings, and the tender¬ 
ness and affection of the old birds, far exceeds 
the poor sport of collecting a houseful of eggs. 


What Then ?—A young man was boasting to 
Ms friend that he meant to make his loi tune 
w \ y in life. “ What then ? ” asked his friend. 
“Then ! why I intend to marry and bring up 
aiy family in good position.” “ And what 
ihen ? ” was again the inquiry. then 1 will 
letire and enjoy my fortune.” “ And what 
then*” “Then, I suppose, in time I must 
tfie.” “And what then?” The young man 
became silent and thoughtful, for he saw what 
Ms good friend had been driving at. 

An anecdote of the same kind is told of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, who, when conversing with his 
Mend Parmenio, unfolded his plans of conquest. 
The world itself was the only limit ol his 
ambition. Parmenio asked what he meant to 
do after conquering the world. “Why, rest , to 
be sure.” “ Well,” said his friend, “ why not 
settle down now, and enjoy that peace and rest 
which you intend to take at last ? ” Yet that life 
is poor and vain whose horizon is bounded by time. 


“Don’t rob the birds of their eggs, boys; 

It is cruel, and heartless, and wrong ; 
But, remember, by breaking an egg, boys, 
We may lose a bird with a song. 

“When careworn and weary and lonely, 
Some day, as you’re passing along, 
You’ll rejoice that the egg wasn’t broken 
That gave you the bird with its song.” 
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Joe’s First Day in Business. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “ Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER II.—BUSINESS TRIALS AND 
TEMPTATIONS. 

T here was no possibility of mistaking 
Mr. Peck’s shop, and the cab drew up 



before it without anv hesitation. Theie 
was a hoard along the top of the house 
with “Peck— Provision Merchant— 


eck,” in very large letters. Between 
le 'windows of the first floor, surrounded 
y flourishes, the name again appeared: 
Peck’s Emporium—Peck, by Appoint- 
[ENT.” On each of the doorposts, and on 
lie two brass window-plates, the mcno- 
y liable was again displayed: “Peck, 
teck, Peck,Peck.” 

Mr. Peck himself was at the door watcn- 
n o-, and Mrs. Peck behind him looking 
>ver his shoulder, which she could easily 
lo, being a head taller than her husband, 
dr. Peck shook hands with Joe, and fol- 
owed him with his eyes wherever he went, 
is if he had been a strange kind of animal 
—as perhaps he was in that neighbour¬ 
hood, being so entirely rustic and coun¬ 
trified in his appearance and manner. 

Mrs. Peck received him with more cor¬ 
diality, and leading him into the back 
parlour, gave him a sharp thin kiss upon 
the bridge of his nose. . 

“When I was a boy,” said Mr. Peck, m 
1 weak, complaining voice, “I should have 
carried such a box as that upon my shoul¬ 
der, instead of hiring a cab.” 

Joe Merryweather longed to tell him 
that it was not by his wish that the cab 
was engaged; but he did not choose to ex¬ 
cuse himself at the expense of another. 

Tea was set out m the back parlour, 
with a rasher of bacon for Joe, who had 
had no dinner; and Mrs. Peck made him 
sit near her, and asked him a great many 
questions about his mother and his home, 
and was very kind to him. There was a 
good supper for them all after the shutters 
Were up; and from the way in which Mr. 


Gittens, the senior assistant, and Terry 
Smart indulged their appetites, it was not 
likely, Joe thought, that they would want 
to feed upon the soap and candles that 
night. All that the latter had told him 
about Mr. Peck’s nearness was evidently 
untrue, or at best a bad and foolish joke. 

“You need not go into the shop till 
after breakfast to-morrow,” Mr. Peck 
said, when supper was ended. “It will 
be a little strange to you at first, but Mr. 
Gittens will put you in the way of it; you 
will soon get used to it.” 

Mr. Gittens protested that he should be 
most happy, though he did not look so, 
and they wished each other “ good-night,’ 
and separated. Mrs. Peck lighted a candle 
and went with her nephew" to the top of 
the house, to see that his bed was comfort¬ 
able, and lingered while he was unpacking 
his things. b „ 

“We don’t have prayers just now, she 
said; “we used to, but Mr. Peck has been 
so poorly lately that we gave it up.’ 

Joe thought that was a strange reason 
for discontinuing the practice. 

“What harm did the prayers do him.' 
he asked, simply. 

“ No harm, only he was so nervous ; and 
the young men were never ready, and 
could not come at the right time.” . ^ 

“ They were ready for supper to-night,’ 
said Joe. 

“ That’s a‘different thing,” Mrs. Peck 
replied. “ Of course you always say your 
prayers by yourself, Joseph, don’t you 

“ Of course, aunt—yes, of course I do.’ 

“ That’s a good boy.” 
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Joe thought he would be a very bad boy 

if he did not. and wondered much that he 
should be praised for this simple act of duty. 

“We cannot always do as we would/’ 
Mrs. Peck said, after a pause. “Mr. 
Gittens is very useful in the business; we 
could not do without him now, since Mr. 
Peck has been so ill; and Smart is useful 
too. They know all the customers and 
the business ways; and if they do not do 
always as we could wish (about coming 
into prayers, for instance), we are obliged 
to overlook it, otherwise they might leave, 
or even set up a shop for themselves, and 
got the customers away from us. You 
must be careful not to offend them, Jo- 
seph.. I hope you will be industrious and 
obliging; you will, I am sure, won’t you? 
Mr. Peck is so nervous, he could not bear 
any fusses.” 

Joe promised to do his best, and hoped 
he should give satisfaction and get on well 
with the assistants; and Mrs. Peck again 
kissed ^ him, bending down as far as his 
lips this time, and left him to himself. 

Joe Merry weather took a hasty survey 
of his little room before getting into bed. 
It was a low attic, clean and comfortable 
enough, but very different from the neat 
chamber with its white walls and spotless 
linen to which he had been accustomed in 
the old farmhouse. The little window 
commanded a view of many gaslights in 
the distance,, with numberless black chim¬ 
neys and chimney-pots of all shapes and 
sizes in the foreground. It was all very 
strange to him, but he tried to think that 
he should get to like it in course of time; 
and he knelt down and thanked God for 
bringing him there in safety. 

It was a comfort to him to remember 
what his mother had said to him just 
before they parted, and to feel that his Al- 
mighty Father was near him still, nearer 
perhaps in that strange loneliness than He 
had ever been before, and with that sweet 
thought in his heart he fell asleep. 

He was down early next morning, for 
he had not slept much, the constant 
rumbling of carts and carriages, the un¬ 
couth music of cats upon the roof, and 
other miscellaneous sounds, so different 
from the perfect quiet of the country, to 
which he had always been accustomed, 
disturbed him. He should get used to 
that also, he thought, and perhaps like it. 
He had heard it said that Londoners could 
not sleep in the country on account of the 
silence. He went into the shop at once, 
and looked on while Mr. Gittens served a 
few early customers. 

“ I thought you were not to come in till 
after breakfast,” growled the assistant. 
“ We can do without you.” 

“ I hope I am not in the way,” said Joe. 
“ I thought I might be useful.” 

Mr. Gittens did not answer him, but 
said something in an undertone to Mr. 
Smart. “Hopes he’s not in the way?” 
the other repeated. “ Oh, of course not.” 
But they neither of them spoke to him, or 
took any notice of him. 

# It was the same after breakfast. They 
did not offer to show him anything, or to 
make any use of him; and he spent several 
horns behind the counter looking on and 
doing nothing. Whenever he offered as¬ 
sistance he was quietly put on one side, 
and more than once he fancied he heard 
Terry Smart say to his shopmate, “Not in 
the way, ain’t he ? Oh no, of course not! ” 

The same thing happened the next day 
and the neit. Neither of the assistants 
would take any notice of Joe Merry- 
weather; and whenever he tried to be of 


use he was told in the most unceremonious 
manner to mind his own business, which 
he would have been only too glad to do, 
if they would have shown him how. 

At length he could bear it no longer; 
loitering about in the shop from morning 
till night became so irksome to him that 
he resolved, notwithstanding his fear of 
offending his uncle by “ making a fuss,” 
to remonstrate with Mr. Gittens. 

.The next time that gentleman rebuked 
him for his officiousness, he spoke up. 

“I came here to work,” he said; “ and 
I want to work. If you will give me 
something to do, I’ll try to do it. I shall 
never learn anything if you don’t show me 
how. It is like robbing my employer to 
stand idle all day long.” 

“Bobbing your employer;” said Mr. 
Gittens, with a red face; “what do you 
mean by that ? ” 

“ I want to earn my living. I can’t 
stand about here doing nothing any 
longer. I should be ashamed of myself if 
I did. Give me something to do. I don’t 
care what it is.” 

Mr. Gittens and Terry Smart conferred 
together for a few minutes, and then the 
former said: “Well, as you want some¬ 
thing to do, and like carrying boxes on 
your shoulder, and so on, you can carry 
some of the goods out. You can help 
Bunney.” 

Bunney was the name of the errand-boy. 
At least, that was the name they called 
him by, because he had a trick of twitch¬ 
ing his nose and upper lip. He was a year 
older than J oe Merry weather, but they had 
not much to say to each other. Bunney 
used to stare at J oe, and make faces, and 
J oe did not like the look of him. It was 
not pleasant, therefore, to be told that he 
was to help Bunney, but even that was 
better than doing nothing, so without any 
more ado he shouldered the basket and 
went his rounds, calling for orders and 
delivering goods, but without gaining any 
knowledge of the business, or rendering 
any real service to his uncle, inasmuch as 
he was only helping Bunney to do what 
Bunney had been in the habit of doing 
previously without his help. 

Mrs. Peck could not be ignorant how 
matters were going on, yet it was evident 
that she did not like to interfere; so Joe 
Merryweather did not say anything to her 
on the subject, but, for the sake ©f peace 
and quietness, went on for a long while 
“helping Bunney.” Bunney had no ob¬ 
jection to the arrangement, but often took 
advantage of it to stop round the corner 
of the street and play marbles, or amuse 
himself in some other way, while Joe did 
the errands, and Mr. Peek, going out for 
a walk one day for the sake of his health, 
and finding him thus engaged, gave him 
a good lecture, and would not allow Joe to 
help him any more. 

“ Get Mr. Gittens to show you how to 
serve the customers,” he said. 

“ I wish he would,” Joe answered. 

“ Of course he will if you ask him.” 

“ I have asked him several times,” said 
Joe. 

“ And won’t he ? ” 

“No.” 

“Hear, dear, how tiresome it is! It is 
almost a pity you came here. Don’t you 
think so ? Well, well, I must give you the 
accounts to keep. You can do that, can’t 
you?” 

“ I could if I were put in the way of it,” 
said J'oe. 

“ ITL try and show you about it myself,” 
replied Mr. Peck, with a sigh. Then he went 


into his back parlour, and was very unwell 
all the rest of the day, and said nothing 
more on the subject. 

J oe Merryweather, however, left off 
helping Bunney, and having nothing else 
to do, walked about the shop, or lounged 
behind the counter, thinking sadly of his 
old, happy, even, useful life in the country, 
and finding the time hang very heavy on his 
hands. He began to think he should never 
learn to like business in London, or anything 
else any more, and for the time his name 
might very properly have undergone the 
change which Terry Smart had suggested. 
“ Foggyweather,” too, would have been 
much more appropriate to the atmosphere 
with which he was now surrounded; for 
his life indoors was full of gloom, and out 
of doors the streets were often dark and 
heavy with November fogs. 

{To be continued .) 

■-O-- 

MY COURIER PIGEONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

^gkj^BY R. W. Alldridge. 

CHAPTER III. 

^ ^ k° w nay heart sank 

tv i ? to *“7 slloes! l felt 

a J an d yet 
vip 1 could honestly lay 

kand upon my 
heart and declare that 
" 1 wouldn’t knowingly 

h&ve hurt a feather of one of 
those birds. My elders and 
betters went downstairs, and I 
^ followed. Many a time had I 
sprung up to my room, half a 
V7 dozen stairs at a time, to look 

^ after those birds, and now I 

must needs go down feeling 
that, all unwittingly, I had been guilty of gross 
cruelty to my innocent prisoners. 

We all went out onto the lawn, andMr. Benton 
and my father had some little conversation ; but 
as for me, I could only put my hands in my 
pockets, and look on, a sadder, but hardly a 
much wiser, boy than I had been that time the 
day before. 

“ If pigeons are to bo kept at all, they must 
be kept properly,” Mr. Renton presently re¬ 
marked, turning to me. “ But that’s a subject 
I shall have to talk over with your father.” 

“I don’t understand anything about them 
myself,” said my father. “But I really can¬ 
not hear to have the birds dying off so. Of 
course, if Alic could be taught to do the thing 
properly, and would stick to it, why, I shouldn’t 
mind going to a little expense. What do you 
propose, Mr. Renton ? ” 

“A good house, to begin with. The end of 
your lawn has a fine south aspect. You have 
often seen and expressed your admiration 
of the little pigeon house on mine. There’s 
the photograph of it. It cost me rather less 
than £3, and I think it is quite an ornament to 
my place. Now Alic’s need not come to quite 
the sum I named. I am giving up my birds 
because I’m getting too old to look after them 
myself, and I hold that a hobby must have 
your own personal attention ; you can’t pay 
people to do it for you. Many parts of my 
house will come in handy for 3 ’ - ours, and if Alic • 
likes to cart them away, he is welcome to do so. ” 
“Thank you very muqfe, Mr. Renton,” I 
exclaimed, Hope suddenly rushing at Despair, 
and giving her so sound a trouncing that she 
slunk off, and I saw her no more for seme time. 

“ When may I begin ? ” 

“Oh, as soon as you like. I dare say you 
have a jobbing carpenter in your Milage who 
would put it up for you in a couple of days. 
Your first move must be to look him up. " 1 
made my house myself, but I think that’s a cut 
above you just yet, although I do like a boy 
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who can drive a nail. "When you’ve found your 
man, go to the grocer 3 and order half a dozen 
six-foot egg-cases. They’ll be a shilling each. 
My roof took four yards of felt, at eigktpence a 
yard, to cover it. It will want a gallon of coal 
tar, and that will be another sixpence. When 
this is completed it will be time to talk of 
management and training, and many other 
things that you have hardly an idea of now. 
But I’ll promise you one thing, if you once take 
an interest in pigeons you’ll keep it as long as 
you live. The talents of those little birds are 
perfectly marvellous, as I hope I shall show you 
before very long. You don’t half believe in 
them yet. Come, now, confess ; do you ? ” 

“ Of course I believe what you say, sir,” I 
replied ; but, between ourselves, I had never 
been able to grasp, as a fact, that those pigeons 
1 had so nearly murdered had really flown from 
Dover to Mr. Benton’s house in the suburbs of 
London. 

Well, as good fortune would have it, verifi¬ 
cation was put within my reach at once, 
and in a most unexpected way; for, actually, 
as we three were out there on our lawn, who 
should suddenly appear on the doorstep but 
Jack Townley, whom I had fancied was at 
Cheltenham. 

With a wild and incoherent exclamation I 
hurried to greet my friend. 

‘ ‘ What’s up ? Why are you here ? ” I asked, 
as I grasped his hand. “Why didn’t you write ? 
And, I say, you’re not looking well.” 

‘‘I’ve been awfully seedy,” said he; “and 
they’ve taken me away from Cheltenham, 
and I’m going to a big school at Margate. 
I’m going down to-morrow, so I thought I’d 
just run over and see those pigeons. Where are 
they ? Where do you keep them ? ” 

I’m sure I can’t recall the words I spoke, but 
X. know I managed to make him sensible of the 
position of affairs. He seemed very greatly dis¬ 
appointed at first; however, he agreed with me, 
after awhile, that all had happened for the best. 
We talked for some time before we joined my 
father and Mr. Renton. 

“When do you start?” asked Mr. Renton, 
after Jack had given a short account of himself. 
“ To-morrow by rail ? How would you like to 
take a couple cff pigeons with you, and send a 
message back to Alic ? ” 

Could 1 believe my ears ? Had Mr. Renton 
read the lingering scepticism in my heari ? And 
was lie at once about to refute it for ever ? My 
delight was only equalled by Jack’s, and Jack’s 
was only equalled by mine. 

“ They have already flown from Dover, there¬ 
fore there is no danger of losing them. Let’s 
see, you’ll get down to Margate by noon, and 
you’ll let them out as soon as you arrive. They 
won’t be long finding their way home. I’ll put 
them up in a mat basket, and send them down 
to the station to meet you. ” 

In all my school-life I never begged for any¬ 
thing so hard as I begged for a holiday on the 
next morning. But it was no use, my father 
was inexorable. 

“Ho, no,” he said, “work’s work. But I 
don’t mind taking the girls over to see the 
pigeons come in. We’ll all take notes and do 
what we can in the way of description.” 

Well, that was a tremendously long day to 
me. It was close upon half-past five before I 
could hear from them the result of the pigeons’ 
journey. 

But imagine my delight when, after a long 
day of weary waiting, my eldest sister presented 
to me the piece of thin letter paper of the exact 
size, and with the inscription in pencil, which 
you see in this drawing ! 



ADVENTURE WITH GRIZZLIES. 



By the late J. K. Lord, e.z.s. 

he day in the year 1863 
I was lounging lazily 
under the shadow of a 
magnificent cedar, near 
the Pend Oreille river, when 
a canoe glided softly over the 
glassy waters, plied by Indian 
hunters, who came to tell me 
of two enormous “grizzlies” 
that had just passed a-long 
the trail leading to the hills 
behind my camping-ground. 

The Pend Oreille river is 
a tributary to the mighty 
Columbia. Its scenery, un¬ 
surpassed by any stream west 
of the Rocky Mountains, possesses a wild 
beauty and substantial grandeur peculiarly 
, its own. It is a stream memorable in the 
history of the fur traders, as being the route 
followed by Captains Lewis and Clarke, the 
pioneers of the far North-West. The portion 
of it where our story commences is named 
Clarke Fork by the fur traders, Synakwateen by 
the Indians. The latter word, interpreted, 
means a crossing, and is so designated because’ 
used by all the Indians en route to the buffalo 
plains, as the best place to swim their horses. 

It was about the middle of June, and the 
lovely summer was in the full pride anffstrength 
of its sunny beauty. Its scorching heat was 
tempered and rendered enjoyable by the breeze 
ever stealing softly down the valleys and ravines, 
cooled from its sojourn in the regions of ice. 

A hunter’s preparations are soon completed. 
In ten minutes we were ready for a start. Our 
route lay by canoe about three miles up the 
river, thence by trail into the hills, to seek the 
lair of the bears. A canoe, let mo inform the 
novice, is not by any means such a delightful 
fairy-like barque as poetry has invariably por¬ 
trayed it. Made from the rind of the eedar- 



tree, stretched over a framework of sticks, it is 
as light as a basket, capsizing with a facility 
dangerously disagreeable to the inexperienced. 
First, one lias to get in, at all times a service of 
danger, except to the native. Cautiously one 
foot has to be placed in the centre of the canoe, 
and the other brought by slow degrees to the 
side of it; the slightest deviation from the ver¬ 
tical, and a plunge is the instant result. Hav¬ 
ing so far succeeded, the next thing is to sit 
down in the bottom—a process requiring great 
pliancy of back and flexibility of limb. The 
least slip, the smallest preponderance of weight 
to one side, and you are in the water -with 
magical rapidity. Down at last you sit, with 
your legs perfectly straight; and as there is no 
support for the back, the position closely ap¬ 
proximates that of a culprit in the stocks. 
Cramp, crick in the back, or unpleasant 
twinges must be borne. Dare to rest an arm, 
ever so lightly, on the edge of the canoe, a 
sudden heeling over, and a consciousness of 
being up to vour waist iu water, is the result of 
your indiscretion. In the how sits a grim red¬ 
skin, the paddler; behind, another, equally 
ugly, steering. 

As we paddle along, I may as well introduce 
my two companions, both pure Indians, belong¬ 
ing to a small tribe, the Pend Oreille, taking 
their name from the river, or the river from 
them. The origin of the name I ahi at a loss to 
imagine, as they wear no ear ornaments. One— 
short, thick, muscular, square-shouldered, and 
very how-legged ; his Indian name, unspellable 
and unpronounceable if spelt, meaning, “he 
of the fleet feet,”—I called Quelp, a brave 
hunter, most skilfulteacher, decently good shot, 
hut having a decided weakness for the “fire¬ 
water of the pale faces.” The other was much 


younger; and what he lacked in muscular strength 
and development had its equivalent in extreme 
activity and power of endurance. By his Indian 
name he was known as “ He of the thumb like 
a blunt arrow,” but I designated him “The 
Satellite.” Their hair they wore long, hanging 
down their backs to the waist; their only 
clothing was a piece of skin or blanket tied 
round the middle. Each owned a trade gun, a 
canoe, and skin lodge, possessions constituting 
the owner wealthy in his tribe. 

"We land on a grassy slope like an exquisite 
lawn, stretching clown from the timber to the 
water’s edge, cany up the canoe and carefully 
hide it in the buslies, then start for our journey 
up the mountain side. 

Our path led up the course of a mountain 
burn, winding through vast fragments of rock 
that completely covered the hillside. The 
climbing was difficult and tedious as we gained 
in altitude. Reaching at last a level plateau, 
the sharp eye of Quelp detected the trail of tho 
bears. They appeared to have passed several 
hours ahead of us. A council of war was held, 
and as there was very little probability of our 
overtaking the grizzlies until too dark to risk a 
fight, we determined on camping and following 
them early in the morning. To fully realise 
what solitude means is to he alone in the wilds 
of a primeval forest. As the shadows fade, and 
the purple light of the setting sun lingers round 
the hilltops, the birds settle down to sleep, and 
the busy hum of forest life gradually dies away; 
a deathlike silence creeps over the wilderness, 
not a sound hut the measured rhythm of your 
own breathing, whilst the occasional howl of 
the wolf or scream of the niglit-owl seems inten¬ 
sified to a loudness perfectly unearthly and 
appalling. Supping royally on a grouse, 
skewered on a long, peeled stick in lieu of spit, 
and thus roasted over the fire, we slept as only 
tired hunters can sleep. 

The unrisen sun was just tinting the sur¬ 
rounding hills with its cold, grey light, when a 
rough shaking from Quelp disturbed pleasant 
dreams of home and friends and far-off lands. 
We looked carefully at the guns to avoid any 
chance of damp causing a misfire—a hunter’s 
first consideration ; for grizzlies, let me tell you, 
to whom they are only known traditionally, are, 
as the Scotch say, “ kittle cattle to shoe.” As 
the lion is king of the jungle in Africa arid 
India, so does the grizzly rule supreme over the 
prairie and through the forests of the “ Far 
West.” Every beast dreads an encounter with 
a grizzly ; few horses can be brought to face him ; 
the bison flies at his approach ; and the Indians 
hold him in such fear that a necklace made from 
his claws is the greatest proof of courage a 
hunter can exhibit. Not a gold-seeker or 
trapper hut carefully looks out for “bar signs,” 
knowing well the danger of his hug. 

Following the trail through a belt of timber 
and out on an open grassy slope, where wild 
raspberries grew in grea.t abundance, it was 
clear the bears had supped on the luscious 
fruit, the bushes being broken and trampled 
down. Several places were pointed out by 
Quelp, who, going through a strange pantomimic- 
performance, made me understand that the 
bears had here sat on their haunches, as is their 
wont to do when they clean their mouths and 
wliiskers with their ponderous feet. About 
three hundred yards farther up the slope, here 
very steep and quite clear of trees, was an im¬ 
mense heap of rocks, large angular masses, piled 
like giant masonry. Pointing to the tracks 
that led from the hushes up the hillside towards 
the rocks, down went Quelp on the grass, and, 
coiling himself like a dog, and placing one hand 
over his head, thus demonstrated his belief 
that the bears were fast asleep in the crevices of 
the rocks. 

Great care was needed, first to get the wind— 
that is, that the breeze should blow from the 
animal to the hunter, otherwise their keen 
sense of smell discovers the approach of man, 
even when they are sleeping. 

Not a word was to be whispered. The rocks 
reached, we were to ascend them at three differ¬ 
ent points ; in case the bears should hear us and 
come out, one of the three would be pretty sura 
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to get a shot. Separating at the base of the 
cairn, which in shape was an irregular triangle, I 
took the upper side, Quelp the lower, the 
Satellite the angle betwixt us, nearest the tim¬ 
ber, leading into which was a well-trodden path. 
Though not afraid, my heart beat loudly, and I 
hardly dared to breathe. The first rays of the 
sun, now just clear of the hills, slanted down 
upon the lichen-clad rocks, lighting up the 
dark crevices and caves, revealing their inner¬ 
most depths; the dewdrops, hanging on every 
spray and leaf, glittering like countless gems. 
A 9tone displaced by accident, or the chirp of a 
bird, made me start, for I knew not how soon 
Bruin would be upon me, or whence he might 
come. In a stealthy manner I had climbed 


rock to rock, shouting wildly for Satellite. Be¬ 
fore me I saw the bear and Indian rolling rapidly 
one over the other down the hill ; the shrieks of 
the savage, mingled with the hoarse growls of 
the bear, fell distinctly on my ear. To fire 
would be sheer insanity, as one would be just 
as likely to hit the Indian as the bear. The 
trunk of a large pine-tree lay just ahead of 
them, against which I saw they must roll and 
stop. For poor Quelp I had not the faintest 
hope ; all I thought of was shooting the fero¬ 
cious beast. To get a good chance at close 
quarters, I ran so as to get the lower side of the 
tree, thinking the bear would be so occupied 
with his victim that I should be enabled to 
skulk upon him unnoticed. Bang came the 


wide apart, and rocking from side to side, he 
made the hills echo with his terrible groans. 
Savage beast as he was, I felt for him, and to 
end his miseries sent a second bullet through 
his head that rolled him over lifeless amongst 
the raspberry bushes where he had so recently 
regaled himself and eaten his last supper. 

The first thing was to look after poor Quelp— 
not that I expected to find a spark of life re¬ 
maining. The Satellite, coming boldly down 
now that Bruin was settled and all danger 
over, assisted in carrying the maimed Indian 
from beneath the tree, under which he had bur¬ 
rowed like a marmot. A more pitiable object I 
never beheld. His back, literally scored by the 
powerful claws of the bear, liis body bruised 



Taken Unawares. 


.•about half-way to the summit. Resting on a 
kind of ledge, I discovered, by drawing myself 
along on my stomach, that I could peep out 
•over and see what was going on. Just below 
me, on a flat rock, Quelp was on his knees, his 
gun at his shoulder, levelled into a large cre¬ 
vice, whilst emerging from a hole behind him 
was a gigantic grizzly. I could see with horror 
that a single bound only was needed. The 
glittering eye, rounded back, every muscle qui¬ 
vering with rage and ferocity, told in language 
not to be mistaken that the bound would follow 
in a second, and that poor faithful Quelp’s 
tenure of life would be speedily ended. 

The flash of Quelp’s gun, and at the same in¬ 
stant a dark mass rolling down over the rocks, 
seemed to be simultaneous events. The bear 
had sprung upon him as he fired, and u T ith 
such force as to carry him over the rocks, 
and down upon the grassy slope. Seizing my 
rifle, reckless of all consequences, I leapt from 


pair against the tree, with a momentum that 
providentially sent the bear clear over the 
stump, leaving Quelp on the upper side. The 
beast was soon on his legs, growling savagely; and, 
champing like only an enraged bear can, he began 
hunting round for his lost victim. By this 
time I too had reached the stump, and was 
within twenty yards of the bear. I knew he 
would charge viciously the moment he saw me, 
and, should I miss, my chance of escape was 
hut small. Fortunately for me, the animal 
espied Satellite, who preferred looking on from 
a safe distance to that of risking a clawing. 
Turning round to rush at the Indian, the beast 
brought his side fairly towards me. Dropping 
on my knees, and resting my rifle on the fallen 
tree, I drew a “steady head” on him. The 
leaden messenger, true to its mission, entered 
the chest just behind the elbow. An instinct 
seemed to tell the huge brute that if once he fell 
it was never to rise again. With legs placed 


from the bear’s hugging, and the tumbling over 
and over in his rotatory journey down the hill, 
added to the fall from the rocks, had well-nigh 
scared him out of his senses. 

I was satisfied, after a careful surgical exami¬ 
nation, that he had a chance of recovery, but 
I have found in severe injuries from wild beasts 
that the shock to the system is generally more 
dangerous than the wounds. 

We soon extemporised a litter, and after a 
most trying journey down the mountain, at last 
succeeded in reaching the canoe. Laying the 
wounded man in the bottom of it, we paddled 
down to the Indian village, the squaws taking 
immediate possession of the patient. As they 
are most skilful nurses and most practised 
hands in all cases of injury arising from teeth, 
knife, or arrows, I felt sure his chance of living 
■was far from hopeless. 

Four canoes were manned at once by red¬ 
skinned hunters to return for the dead bear and 
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to find the one Quelp had fired at when so 
suddenly pounced upon by an unseen foe. The 
wily old hunter had spied one of the bears 
asleep amidst the rocks, and when I peeped 
over the ledge was in the act of firing at her, 
little dreaming the other was so close behind 
him. The old chief in person accompanied us, 
taking me in his canoe—not that a chief is a 
whit cleaner or better dressed than his subjects, 
but he has a kind of questionable authority, due 
to the possession of more property than any 
other in his tribe. 

On reaching the scene of Quelp’s disaster, the 
bear I had shot—an old male of huge propor¬ 
tions—lay stiff and rigid, terrible even in death. 
The other, which turned out to be the female, 
had been badly wounded by Quelp, but had 
dragged herself out and reached the wood ; she 
was easily traced. After a brief search in the 
forest, an Indian spied her sitting up licking 
the wound in her side. It was left to me to 
shoot her. Walking up very near, I sent a 
bullet through her heart. A convulsive shudder 
shook her massive frame, and, like her liege 
lord, she rolled over dead beneath the shadow of 
the pine-trees. It took some time and much 
labour to skin this forest king and queen, but 
“many hands make light work ; ” and in grand 
procession we a second time descended the 
mountain, bearing with us such trophies of the 
chase as seldom fall to the lot of a hunter— 
four feet armed with such claws as any brave 
would risk his life to have and wear, and two 
grizzly skins. 

The fate of poor Quelp hung like a gloomy 
cloud over the sunshine of the achievement. 
But danger passed is soon forgotten, and he was 
at length pronounced in a fair way of recovery. 

I made the chief a present of one set of claws 
and Quelp those of the male bear, that he might 
wear round his neck the weapons that had so 
fearfully damaged him and nearly ended his 
days. Wild with delight, the Indians did war 
dances and held a grand feast in honour of the 
“long beard,’' as I was designated in Savage- 
dom, who had saved their kinsman’s life and 
presented him with that which, of all things 
on earth, an Indian most prizes—a necklace of 
grizzly bears’ claws. 


Now, farmers, guard your hoarded grain ; 

The flames are wider, fiercer growing, 
And urging on the fiery train, 

The raging wind is wildly blowing. 

The sun sinks low, the waning light 
Is fading fast from hills and meadows ; 
The night, so strangely, grandly bright, 
Mantles the earth in fitful shadows. 



PRAIRIE FIRES. 


Now fiercer still the wild winds blow— 

The sky the fiery colour catches ; 

And brighter yet the red flames glow, 

And wide the blackened prairie stretches. 

E. M. Stone. 


he autumn frost begins to blight, 

But here and there late blossoms linger : 
The maple leaves are glowing bright, 

Red painted all by Autumn’s finger. 



The birds are gone: the chill wind grieves 
Among the dry and withered grasses, 
And showers of gold or scarlet leaves 
It flings from every tree it passes. 

But, see, a spark has fallen there 
Among the grasses of the prairie ; 

And high and higher in the air 

The flames are leaping light and airy. 


-o-ooo- 


THE SAILOR AND HIS FLOWER. 

M r. Shepherd, the conservator of the 
Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, gives the 
following account of the introduction of that 
elegant flowering shrub, the fuchsia, into our 
English greenhouses and parlour windows. 

Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, near 
London, well known fifty or sixty years ago, 
was one day showing his variegated treasures to 
a friend, who suddenly turned to him and de¬ 
clared, “ Well, you have not in your collection 
a prettier flower than I saw this morning at 
Wapping.” 

“No? and pray what was this Phoenix 

like?” , , 

“Why, the plant was elegant, and the 
flowers hung in rows, like tassels, from the 
pendent branches; their colour the richest 
crimson, in the centre a fold of deep purple ; ’ 
and so forth. 

Particular directions being demanded and 
given, Mr. Lee posted off to Wapping, when lie 
at once perceived that the plant was new in this 
part of the world. He saw ?nd admired. En¬ 
tering the house, he said : “My good woman, 
this is a nice plant ; I should like to buy 
it.” 

“ I could not sell it for no money, for it was 


brought mo from the West Indies by my hus¬ 
band, who has now left again, and I must keep 
it for his sake. ” 

‘ 1 But I must have it. ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Here,”—emptying his pocket—“here are 
gold, silver, and copper ” (this stock was some¬ 
thing more than eight guineas). 

“ Well-a-day ! but this is a power of money,, 
sure and sure.” 

“ ’Tis yours, and the plant is mine ; and, 
my good dame, you shall have one of the first' 
young ones I rear, to keep for your husband’s- 
sake.” 

‘ ‘ Alhck, alack ! ” 

“You shall, I say.” 

A coach was called, in which was safely de¬ 
posited our florist and his sfemingly dear pur¬ 
chase. His first work was to pull off, and' 
utterly destroy, every vestige of blossom ana 
bud ; the plant was divided into cuttings, which 
w r ere forced in bark beds and hot beds, and were 
afterwards redivided and subdivided. Every 
effort was used to multiply the plant. By the 
commencement of the next flowering season, 
Mr. Lee was the delighted possessor of.three 
hundred fuchsia plants, all giving promise of 
blossom. The two which opened first were re¬ 
moved into his show-house. A lady came :— 

“Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr.^ Lee, where 
did you get this charming flower ? ” 

“Hem ! ’tis a new thing, my lady—pretty, 
is it not ?” 

“ Pretty ! ’tis beautiful! Its price ? ” 

“ A guinea—thank your ladyship ; ” and one 
of the two plants stood proudly in her ladyship’^ 
boudoir. 

“My dear Charlottee, where did you get V* 
—etc., etc. 

“ Oh ! ’tis anew thing; I saw it at old Lee’s 
pretty, is it not? ” 

“ Pretty ! ’tis beautiful! Its price ? 15 

“ A guinea ; there was another left.” 

The visitor’s horses smoked off to the suburb ; 
a third flowering plant stood on the spot whence 
the first had been taken. The second guinea. 
Was paid, and the second chosen fuchsia adorned 
the drawing-room of her second ladyship. The 
scene was repeated, as new-comers saw and 
were attracted by the beauty of the plant. New 
chariots flew to the gates of old Lee’s nursery 
ground. Two fuchsias, young, graceful, and 
burning into healthy flower, were constantly 
seen on the same spot in his repository. 

He neglected not to gladden the faithful 
sailor’s wife by the promised gift; but, ere the* 
flowering season closed, three hundred golden 
guineas chinked in his purse, the produce of the 
single shrub of the woman of Wapping—the 
reward of the taste, decision, skill, and perse¬ 
verance of old Mr. Lee. 

This, then, is how the fuchsia first came to 
England. 


ALLIGATORS AT HOME. 



F lorida, in the United States of America, has 
been called the home of the alligator. . Here 
he finds water and climate exactly to his liking. 
Farther north, the rigours of winter compel 
him to subside into the mud. 

Scattered along the Georgia coast, in the 
creeks and bayous, the creatures are occasionally 
seen ; but it is when sailing up that wonderful 
river of Florida, the St. John, that we meet, 
them, in constantly increasing numbers, till 
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nearly every stretch of sandy shore, every half- 
eunken log, shows one or more. 

In the little-known creeks of the interior, and 
in the swamps of the Everglades, they fairly 
swarm. But there are not so many now as in 
former years, for travellers and hunters have 
reduced their ranks, and rendered them shy 
where once they were hold. To the hunter of 
hides, more than to the tourist, is due the dimi¬ 
nution, as very few are killed by the latter. A 
great trade has arisen and declined in alligator 
hides, and a few years ago all the native 
hunters were engaged in killing alligators. Even 
the swarthy Seminole Indian was induced to 
bring in the skin of a reptile liis ancestors held 
xn reverence and awe. 

How, though th^re is little demahd for their 
skins, they are made to yield a revenue to the 
natives, in various ways. Their teeth, beauti¬ 
fully carved, and mounted in gold, are offered 
for sale, and boots and shoes are made of the 
best portions of their skins ; while the small 
alligators are captured, held in captivity until 
the departure of winter visitors, when they are 
sold and transported north. 

The alligator, although it very much resembles 
its cousin the crocodile, is a different animal, 
and is found nowhere but in America. It is 
said that a crocodile or two have been killed in 
Elorida waters ; but even if this is true, such in¬ 
stances are extremely rare. 

Let us commence with the alligator ab ovo, or 
from the egg, and follow him to maturity, 
noticing his peculiar traits and the methods 
employed in his capture. 

The eggs are of the size and shape of goose 
eggs, though a little more rounded at the small 
end, of a yellowish-white colour. They are 
laid in nests constructed of mud and vegetable 
substances, which produce heat by fermentation, 
thus aiding in hatching the eggs. 

The maternal alligator always keeps watch 
near the nest, as the male parent is very fond 
of young alligator, raw or cooked, and it requires 
all her diligence to prevent the total destruction 
of her offspring. As it is, the old fellow 
generally contrives to snatch up a few, though 
the little ones follow close in their mother’s 
wake, spreading out like the tail of a comet. 

The young are very nimble, even on land, 
and when in the water very deceptive in appear¬ 
ance as to size. I remember catching one by the 
tail, which appeared in the water to be about a 
foot in length, but it was a three-footer that 
turned upon me when it was jerked out of the 
water. 

The size of the largest alligator is a matter of 
much dispute. Every native Floridian has his 
story to tell of “that big ’gator,” and statements 
vary. Tolerably correct information has been 
obtained of the capture of one sixteen feet in 
length, but they rarely exceed fourteen. 

For my part, though I have hunted in the 
wildest portions of Florida, I have yet to see an 
alligator exceeding a length of twelve feet. My 
gui e and myself once captured one measuring 
twelve feet. AVe harpooned him as he lay at the 
bottom of the river, and it was as though we had 
hitched on to a whale. For half an hour he 
made the boat spin through the water as it never 
went before. It took three shots to loll him, but 
we finally did it, and a steak from his tail was 
upon our bill of fare that night. 

Was it good ? Well, I have eaten better meat, 
meat more to my liking, than alligator steak. 

The alligator, at all times, and under any cir¬ 
cumstances, emits a disagreeable, musky odour 
and his flesh is strongly impregnated with it. * 
Ilis food is—any and every thing. He is as 
omnivorous, or all-eating, as a crow. Birds 
fishes, hogs, dogs, and even chunks of wood,* 
are swallowed by him. Whether the wood is 
swallowed for sustenance, or to aid digestion, 
the alligator alone can answer. 

The vulnerable points of an alligator are 


greater in number than is popularly supposed, 
ihe statement that a rille-ball will flatten out 
upon his side or back is now known to be 
incorrect. Contrary to the general belief, a rifle- 


ball will penetrate any portion of the body, if it 
strike fair. 

Is the alligator dangerous ? That depends 
upon circumstances. The only danger to be 
feared from an alligator, on land, is in his tail. 
He cannot run rapidly, and, conscious of his 
inability to escape, he either quietly submits or 
lashes out furiously with his tail. 

Alligators rarely leave their watery abodes, 
except from an insufficient depth of water or 
scarcity of food. They seem to scent a body of 
water a long way, for their trails to them are 
generally direct. Very few instances have come 
to my knowledge of any one being bitten by an 
alligator. One was of a man being seized by the 
hand, as he was stooping to drink from a pool. 
It was only by the opportune arrival of aid that 
he escaped. 

They prefer negroes to white men, and hogs 
and dogs to either. An alligator will follow on 
the trail of a dog for a long distance, and it is 
difficult for settlers near the banks of an alli¬ 
gator-haunted river or lake to keep dogs at all. 

I recall one of my adventures while hunting 
some rare water-birds. My friend and myself 
had penetrated a swamp, and had entered a 
place where the water was waist-deep, black 
with mud, and alive with alligators. It was 
a strange sight to me, and I rather shrank from 
proceeding any farther ; but my friend, who had 
been acquainted with ’gators for years, said there 
was no danger, and we went in. On every side 
were the knotty heads and evil-looking eyes of 
scores of alligators. They swam about us, 
seemingly more from curiosity than from any 
other motive, but they gulped up our dog with 
a rapidity that set my heart a-beating. I shot 
and shot, as fast as I could, with a breach¬ 
loading shot-gun, but failed to disperse them. 
That they didn’t eat us I attributed to the 
abundance of food that, in the shape of young 
birds, literally dropped from the trees into 
their mouths. Many were the birds we lost, for 
as they fell into the water the alligators rushed 
for them and seized them before we could get 
them. 

I do not think that alligators will attack man 
unless they have him at a great disadvantage. 
They are cowardly, but know their power 
in the water, and probably would seize a man 
if they met him swimming beyond his depth. 

The following description is from the pen of 
Bertram, the botanist, who visited Florida a 
hundred years ago. Although he -was known 
as an accurate writer, one cannot help surmising 
that here he drew the longbow a trifle : 

“ Behold him rushing forth from the flags 
and reeds. His enormous body swells. His 
plated tail, brandished high, floats upon the 
lake. The waters, like a cataract, descend from 
his opening jaws. Clouds of smoke issue from 
his dilated nostrils. The earth trembles with 
his thunder, when immediately, from the oppo¬ 
site coast of the lagoon, emerges from the deep 
his rival champion. They suddenly dart upon 
each other. The boiling 'surface of the lake 
marks their rapid course, and a terrific conflict 
commences. They now sink to the bottom, 
folded together in horrid wreaths. The water 
becomes thick and discoloured. Again they rise; 
their jaws clap together, re-echoing through the 
deep surrounding forest. . . . My appre¬ 

hensions were highly alarmed after beino* a 
spectator of so dreadful a battle. It was obvious 
that every delay would but tend to increase my 
dangers and difficulties, as the sun was near 
setting and the alligators gathered round my 
harbour from all quarters. My situation became 
precarious to the last degree, two large ones 
attacking me closely at the same instant, rush¬ 
ing up with their heads and part of their bodies 
above the water, roaring terrb ly, and belching 
floods of water over me. They struck their 
jaws together so close to my ears as almost to 
stun me, and I expected every moment to be 
dragged, out of the boat and devoured.” 

Such is the story of an encounter in 1773. I 
think, however, that actual adventures of this 
kind must have been rare even then. Bertram 
was probably among the first to penetrate the 


dismal regions which are the home of the alli¬ 
gator. Little was then known of it save by 
actual investigation, and with a pioneer in 
those vast lonely tropical forests, such sounds and 
sights as those which the odious habits of this 
creature afford, might easily inspire an undue 
fear of it. Certain it is, at least, that a century 
later, we find alligators possessed of a much 
milder temper. The decrease in their numbers 
may have made them more cowardly, but among 
people who have seen much of them, I think 
that they are at this day regarded with disgust 
rather than with fear. 

Doubtless many of you have heard of “ croco¬ 
dile tears”—tears shed for effect only, not tears 
of real genuine feeling. I do not know where 
or how the term originated. It may have been 
that the position sometimes assumed by the 
animal when lying upon a bank, of placing its 
fore feet over or near its eyes, suggested the 
fancy to some facetious tourist. How#ever, some 
old writers solemnly aver that the crocodile 
actually sheds tears. If he weeps at all, it must 
be to think that any one could tell such a story 
about him. Feed. Beverly. 


HOW TO MAKE A YACHT. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS BY A FIRST MATE. 



he love of boats 
and boating is 
common to most 
bads. Many are 
their attempts, 
|[/[) * more or less suc- 

I cessful, to construct 
pi'lfjj, j -2 their interesting models 
i,j(l j|'’' —from the simple.board, 

(V with a peg for the mast, to 
the elaborate model yachts 
which are so often seen 
gracefully gliding across the 
surface of our ornamental 
waters. 

The. design of the following article is to render 
their ingenious efforts easier, and the instruc¬ 
tions afforded, which are thoroughly practical, 
should be found quite sufficient to ‘enable any 
boy of fair mechanical dexterity to construct a 
yacht for himself. 

It will first be necessary to make up your 
mind as to what form of boat you intend to 
build, as your choice of material must bo 
governed a good deal by this, for the difference 
in the rig— or kind of vessel—makes also a great 
difference in the shape and dimensions of the 
hull. 

How the simplest, and perhaps the best rig 
for your yacht is either a small cutter, or what is 
called & fore-and-aft schooner. The meaning of 
this expression, “fore-and-aft,” will become 
clear as I go on. In addition to simplicity of 
construction, these rigs are also desirable on 
account of the easy arrangement of the sails and 
rudder, whenever it is required to keep the 
vessel on a straight course in the water for any 
length of time. 

ihe hull of a schooner is longer in proportion 
to its breadth (or beam) than that of a cutter : 
thus, a cutter of eight inches beam would re¬ 
quire a length of two feet, while a schooner of 
the same breadth should be two feet four inches. 
The depth of both vessels should be the same 
—that is, eight inches. 

The best wood for your purpose is a piece of 
white pine, free from knots. This wood is 
more easily cut, or moulded, to the shape re¬ 
quired than most other kinds, and is also much 
lighter, which is, of course, a great gain in boat¬ 
building. For the masts and spars, if you can 
get it conveniently, a piece of yellow pine would 
be preferable, as it is tougher, and not so liable 
to be broken in the making or in the handling 
and arranging of the sails when the ship is com¬ 
plete. 

rou may now proceed to make your hull. 
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Having obtained a suitable piece 
of wood, draw a line through the 
centre from end to end. (See 
dotted line 1 1, in Fig. i., which 
represents the deck surface of a 
schooner.) Then draw a horizontal 
line across the centre (2 2, Fig. i.), 
and two other horizontal lines (3 3 
and 4 4, Fig. i.). The line 2 2 is 
merely to give you the centre of 
your vessel; the real working lines 
are 3 3 and 4 4, which divide the 
ship into what is called thirds. 
A glance at the diagram will ex¬ 
plain this. The portion of the 
yacht foremost of 3 3 is the for¬ 
ward third; that behind 4 4 is 
the after third* Then pencil 
round the part intended for the 
deck in order to put its shape 
-clearly before you (5 5, Fig. i.). 
When you have pencilled out 
your deck it would be better to 
make a mould the shape and size 
of one-lialf of it, taken from the 
centre line 1 1. Lay the mould 
on one half of the piece of wood, 
and pencil round the edge of the 
mould. Then turn the mould 
over on the other side and pencil 
round the edge again. By so 
doing the shape of the deck can 
be obtained with greater accuracy. 
A piece of cardboard will do to 
make the mould. Moulds of 
the same material can be used 
throughout the making of the 
yacht, and will much facilitate 
your work in fixing the angle of 
the stem, shapiug the stern, the 
sides of the yacht at different 
parts, so as to make both sides 
equal. It is on these peueillings 
that you will have to depend for 
the accuracy of your work. Hav¬ 
ing pencilled your outline, cut 
away the wood from the thirds, oi* 
sections (3 3 and 4 4), towards 
the ends, making the bottom of 
the yacht, both bow and stern, 
nearly alike—rather fuller, if any¬ 
thing, towards the bow. In finish¬ 
ing the bottom, the after section 
(behind 4 4) should be longer in 
its tapering than the fore se«tion 
(before 3 3); the whole bottom 
will then form a gradual curve. 

In Fig. ii., which is the side 
view of the schooner, marked 
with the same sectional lines as 
in the deck view (Fig. i.), you 
will notice a large^. piece cut out 
of the end. This is for the stern- 
post (6), which must be kept per¬ 
pendicular to the counter (8), 
making a hole through the coun¬ 
ter (see 10, Fig. i.), for the rud¬ 
der. Give the stem a slight angle 
(see 5, Fig. ii.), making the keel 
the shortest part of the length of 
the ship ; and in the case of 
schooner, leave a projection on 
the upper part of the stem, form¬ 
ing a head (9). The top of the 
yacht should have a slight curve 
(7 7), the head and stem being 
the highest portions of the hull ; 
but this depression should be less 
in a cutter than a schooner. 

Having shaped your hull out¬ 
side,-according to the directions, 
which the diagrams will have 
made pretty clear, you must hol¬ 
low out your vessel, and then put 
a deck of thin wood on, about 
half an inch below the edge of 
the top. This half inch will form 
the bulwarks. 

Fig. iii. is the schoonercompletc, 
showing the position of the masts, 
sails, etc. I will complete these 
instructions in the next number. 


Fig. I.—Schooner—Deck view. 


1. Centre line drawn from end to end. 

2. Centre horizontal line. 

3. Foremast third, or sectional line. 

4. After third, or sectional line. 


5. Shape of deck. 

6. Margin of piece of wood. 

7. Position of bowsprit, [of bowsprit. 

8. Small bits let into deck to fasten heel 


9. Iron ring fastened to ste» 
TO. Ilole for rudder. 

11. Hole for mainmast. 

12. Hole for foremast. 


\ 

Fig. I!.—Schooner—Side view. 


1. Margin of wood. 

2. Centre line. 


3. Foremost sectional line. 

4. After sectional line. 


5. Stem. 

6. Sternpost. 


7. Curve of deck. 

8. Counter. 


9. Head. 
10. Stem. 


Fig. III.—Outline of Schooner Yacht. 


Explanation: 


1. Bobstay. 

2. Bowsprit. 

3. Forestay. 

4. Stay foresail. 

5. Foremast. 

G. Gaff foresail. 

7. Fore gaff. 

8. Fore boom. 

9. Mainmast. 

10. Mainsail. 

11. Main boom. 

12. Main gaff. 

13. Main topmast. 

14. Gaff topsail. 

15. M«in topmast 
stay. 


16. Fore peak 

haul yards. 

17. Fore throat 

haulyards. 

18. Main peak 

haulyards. 

19. Main throat 

haulyards. 

20. Main&lieet. 

21. Foresheet. 

22. Stay foresheefc. 

23. Budder. 

24. Lead ballast. 

25. Forecap and 

cross-trees. 

26. Mai neap and 

cross-trees. 
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Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, f.o.s. 

YII.—OXY-HYDROGEN JET. 



H aying in previous papers explained the 
©xy-calcium lamp and jet, we have now to 
describe the oxy-hydrogen jet, by which the 
brightest form of lime-light is produced. The 
oxy-hydrogen jet differs from those previously 
described in one important particular, viz., that 
the two gases are mingled together as gases 
before being ignited. Like the oxy-calcium jet, 
it consists of two tubes lying side by side (see 
Fig. 1), having a tap at one end of each. T1 iq 
ends of these tubes are inserted into the base of 
a small chamber, from which proceeds a single 
curved tube, which rises up in front of the 
holder upon which the lime cylinder is placed. 
The end of this tube is contracted by a platinum 
point screwed into it, and this forms the jet. 
Two bags are required for this light, one contain¬ 
ing hydrogen gas (common house gas will do), 
and the other bag filled with oxygen gas, and 
these bags are to be connected by means of 
flexible tubes in the usual manner, with the 
taps at the end of the jet. The two gases are 
thus kept separate until they enter the chamber 
at the base of the curved pipe. This chamber is 
provided with layers of wire gauze, so as to 
facilitate the admixture of the gases, which 
eventually issue thoroughly mingled from the 
point of the jet. In this condition they are 
capable of being ignited, and as soon as the 
flame impinges on the lime cylinder, a most 
intense light results. 

The lime-liolder 'of the oxy-hydrogen jet is 
made to slide, so as to be capable of being 
moved towards or away from the point of the 
jet. This adjustment is necessary to rectify any 
slight difference in the diameter of the lime 
cylinders, for, in order to obtain the full amount 
of light, the face of the lime cylinder requires 
to be brought as close to the point of the jet as 
it can be without being in contact "with it. 
In addition to this movement, the stem on 
which the lime cylinder is supported is also 
made to revolve, in order to provide a fresh 
surface of lime to be presented to the action of 
the. flame. The heating power of the flame of 
the oxy-hydrogen gases is so intense that a 
cavity is soon burnt in the face of the lime 
cylinder, and if this part of the cylinder were to 
be allowed to continue opposite to the jet, the 
light would be greatly diminished and the 
general effect marred. To provide against this, 
the stem of the lime-holder is made with a 
screw at its lower end, this screw working in a 
corresponding socket, so that by turning the 
stem of the lime holder round on its axis a 
second motion in a perpendicular direction is 
also given to it. By this means the face of the 
lime passes before the point of the jet in a spiral 
direction, and consequently the same part of 
the lime cylinder is not brought a second time 
under the action of the flame. In order to 
facilitate the rotation of the lime cylinder, the 
screw is sometimes set in motion by clock-work ; 
but the better plan is to turn the lime by means 
of a horizontal rod with bevel wheels. 

Having described the various forms of ap- 
aratu3 constructed for producing the lime-light 
y means of oxygen and hydrogen gases, a few 
general observations will not be out of place. 
It should be borne in mind that oxygen gas is a 
supporter of combustion, and is neither explosive 
nor inflammable. The hydrogen gas will ignite, 
but will only do so in the presence of oxygen. 
With the oxy-calcium lamp and oxy-calcium 
jet, there is complete safety from explosion. In 
the oxy-hydrogen jet there is also complete 


safety if care is taken not to fill up the hydrogen 
bag with oxygen, and vice versa. Such an ad¬ 
mixture is explosive, and nothing can prevent 
an explosion when a light is applied. The con¬ 
tents of one bag will not pass into the other 
during an exhibition, and even if the weights 
were to fall off the bags, the only effect would 
be to put the light out. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


[Correspondence. —Our best endeavours will 
be given to reply to correspondents , who are 
requested to write as briefly and legibly as 
possible , and to put no questions requiring 
private answers .] 


Pancake Day. 

Shrove Tuesday, in what are called by some 
“ the good old times ” of England, was a day of 
coarse rioting and drunkenness, a carnival of 
crime and of cruelty. Bull-baiting, cock-fight¬ 
ing, and other barbarous “sports” were every¬ 
where witnessed. In Scotland, within the pre¬ 
sent century, it was not uncommon for school¬ 
masters to join the boys in throwing sticks at 
cocks fastened to a stake. A Scottish minister, 
son of a parish schoolmaster told us that he had 
witnessed this in the school-house in his boy¬ 
hood ! The only part of the old Shrove-tide fes¬ 
tivities which the boys of our better times will 
vote perpetual is the making and eating of pan¬ 
cakes. ‘ * Tossing the pancake ” will be a joyous 
ceremony at Westminster as long as the School 
and the Abbey itself last. 

The Woolsack. 

Do you know why the Lord Chancellor’s seat 
in the House of Lords is called the Woolsack ? 
It is a memorial of old times, when the Peers 
were expected to pay special regard to the manu¬ 
factures of England, of which wool then formed 
the chief staple. But it is, of course, only the 
shape of a woolsack that is retained ; the seats 
occupied by the Chancellor and the law lords 
being now covered, like other seats. 

One of the “saints’ days” in the month of 
February is that of St. Blaise, an ancient bishop 
and martyr of Armenia. In former times the 
feast of St. Blaise was a great day in York¬ 
shire among the wool-combers and other cloth- 
workers. There were grand processions. We 
have seen a description of one of these, in which 
the leader, grotesquely clothed in wool, -was 
called Jason, as the protector of the golden 
fleece, followed by shepherd and shepherdesses. 
A girl carrying a lamb and a bouquet of wool- 
made flowers came next, and then the effigy of 
Bishop Blaise, with mitre and other ornaments 
and trappings, all woollen. At the close of the 
long array of the trade, carrying various devices 
of wool of different kinds and colours, came a 
cart in which two wool-combers were at work. 

St. Blaise has the reputation of working 
miracles, and belief in him is said specially to 
be an infallible protection against sore-throat. 
There is certainly virtue in a warm woollen 
comforter. 


The newspapers of Springfield, Ill., have for 
some time been quarrelling over the alleged 
stealing of despatches by one of their number, 
an establishment not entitled to them. The 
accused publisher negotiated with the press¬ 
man in one of the other offices for an early copy 
of the paper. A fraudulent despatch was 
printed in this one copy, giving an account of 
a severe storm in a neighbouring town, in which 
the pastor of a German church was killed, his 
last words being, “Ich habe diese Nachricht 
gestohlen.” Springfield has been laughing ever 
since it translated the German words, which 
were faithfully copied into the accused news¬ 
paper, “ I have stolen this despatch.” 


CHESS. 

Problem No. 2. 

By J. A. W. Hunter. 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 9 + 5=14 pieces. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

STATESMEN OF THE DAY. 

1. Three-fourths of a bargain, a verb, an# 
hidden from sight. 

2. An animal, three-fourths of an article of 
jewellery, and a weight. 


Ansviers to Conundrums in last week's Number* 


IDEA 

READ 

LADY 

3.—P ENT 
EMIR 
NILE 
TREE 


2.—R A S E 
AGOG 
SONG 
EGGS 

4.—'T OSS 
OMIT 
SITE 
STEP 


-- 

Notice to Readers. 


The first Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Owb 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., will be 
issued with the March Magazines. It will con¬ 
tain the first Five Numbers, with a Frontispiece 
on Toned Paper, by S. L. Fildes, a.r.a., and 
a Coloured Plate of National Flags. 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the "Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once reported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publisher. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56, 
Paternoster Row. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu¬ 
tions being offered in too great numbers to be 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps must b© 
sent where answers are expected. 


The “Leisure Hour” Office, London: 
5& Paternoster Row. 

























FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Teter the Whaler ,” “ True Blue.' 
CHAPTER VII.—SHUT UP IN A TOWER 

J ACK and Bill marched along in the 
middle of the party of soldiers, endea¬ 
vouring, as well as they could, to keep up 
their spirits, and to appear unconcerned. 
Where they were going they could not tell. 

“ Jack,” whispered Bill, “ don’t let these 
fellows know that we understand French. 
We may learn something from what they 
say to each other; and they are not likely 
to tell us the truth, if we were to ask them 
questions.” 

“ Trust me for that,” answered Jack. 
“ One might suppose from the way they 



Taken Prisoners. 
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treat us, that they take us for desperate 
fellows, who would make nothing of 
.knocking them down right and left, if it 
was not for their muskets and bayonets.” 

“All right,” responded Bill; “we’ll 
keep our wits awake, and maybe we shall 
find an opportunity of getting away.” 

“ I am ready for anything you propose,” 
-said Jack. “We might have found it more 
easy to make our escape if Madame Turgot 
had brought us back our French toggery; 
but still, for my part, I feel more com¬ 
fortable-like in my own clothes.” 

“So do I,” said Bill. “ Somehow I 
fancy that I am more up to work dressed 
as an English sailor than I should be as a 
French boy. I only hope our friends will 
mot get into any scrape for having concealed 
us. They are wonderfully kind people, and 
I shall always be ready to do a good turn 
to a Frenchman for their sakes.” 

“ So shall I after I’ve thrashedhim,” said 
Jack. “ If the French will go to war with 
us, they must take the consequences.” 

The soldiers did not interfere with the 
lads, but allowed them to talk on to each 
other as much as they liked. The road 
they followed led them to the eastward, as 
far as they could judge, at no great distance 
from the shore. 

After marching about a couple of miles, 
they reached a small town, or village 
rather, the houses being scattered along the 
shores of another bay much larger than the 
one they had left. A river of some size 
ran into the bay, and on a point of land 
mear the mouth, on a height, stood an old 
tower, which had been built, appa¬ 
rently, for the purpose of guarding the 
■entrance. 

It was in a somewhat dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and seemed now very unfit for its 
original object, for a few round shot would 
have speedily knocked it to pieces. It 
might, however, afford shelter to a small 
body of infantry, who could fire from the 
loopholes in its walls down on any boats 
attempting to ascend the river. 

“ I wonder if they are going to shut us 
up there ! ” said Jack, as the sergeant led 
the party in the direction of the tower. 

“ No doubt about it,” replied Bill; “ but 
it doesn’t seem to be a .very terrible place ; 
and by the look of the walls, I have a 
notion that I could climb to the top, or 
make my way down them, without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

They had time to make their observa¬ 
tions before they reached the entrance-gate. 

A small guard of soldiers were stationed 
in the tower, to whose charge the prisoners 
were handed over. 

The officer commanding the party was a 
-gruff old fellow, who seemed to have no 
feeling of compassion for his young pri¬ 
soners. 

After putting various questions to the 
sergeant who had brought them, he made 
•signs to them to accompany him to the 
•top of the building, and led the way, 
attended by two soldiers who followed 
■close behind, up a flight of exceedingly 
rickety stairs, which creaked and groaned 
as they ascended. 

On reaching the top the officer opened a 
-door, which led into a small room, the 
highest apparently in the building; he 
then signed to the boys to go in, and with¬ 
out saying a word closed the door and 
locked it. They soon afterwards heard 
him and his men descending the stairs. 

“ Here we are,” said Jack. “ I wonder 
what’s going to happen next! ” 

“Why, if they leave us here long 
enough, the next thing that will happen 


will be that we’ll make our way out 
again,” replied Bill. “ Look at those win¬ 
dow's! Though they are not very big, 
they are large enough for us to squeeze 
through, or it may be more convenient to 
make our way out by the roof. I can see 
daylight through one or two places, which 
shows that the tiles are not very securely 
fastened on.” 

“And if we do get out, -where shall we 
go ? ” asked Jack. 

“ It won’t do to return to the Turgots ; 
we might be getting them into trouble. 
We must make our way down to the sea¬ 
shore, and then travel on till we can reach 
some port or other, and when there try to 
get on board a smuggling lugger, as 
Captain Turgot at first proposed we should 
do,” replied Bill. 

“ It may be a hard job to do that,” said 
Jack, “ and I should say it would be easier 
to run off with a boat or some small craft 
which we two could handle, and make our 
way in her across Channel. I know where 
to find the polar star. I have often been 
out at night when father steered by it, 
and we should be sure, some time or other, 
to make the English coast.” 

“ I should not like to run away with a 
poor man’s vessel. What would he say in 
the morning when he found his craft 
gone?” observed Bill. “It would be 
taking what is not ours to take. I never 
did and never would do that.” 

Jack argued the point. 

“ The French are enemies of the Eng¬ 
lish,” he said, “ and therefore Englishmen 
have a perfect right to best them either 
afloat or on shore.” 

Bill said he would consider the subject, 
and in the meantime they made a further 
survey of their prison. It could not be called 
luxuriantly furnished, considering that 
there was only a bench of no great width 
running along the side of one of the walls, 
and the remains of a table. One of the 
legs had gone, and part of the top, and it 
was propped up by a couple of empty 
casks. 

There were neither bedsteads nor bed¬ 
ding of any description, but the bench 
was of sufficient length to allow both the 
boys to lie down on it. 

The sun was on the point of setting 
when they reached the tower, and dark¬ 
ness soon stole on them. 

“ I wonder whether they intend to give 
us any supper,” said Jack, “or do they 
expect us to live on air ? ” 

“ I can hold out till to-morrow morning, 
but I should be thankful if they would 
bring us up something to-night; and we 
should be the better able to make our 
escape, if we have the opportunity,” ob¬ 
served Bill. 

“ Then I propose that we make a tre¬ 
mendous row, and that will bring some 
one up to see what’s the matter. We can 
then point to our mouths to show that we 
are hungry, and perhaps they will take 
compassion on us,” said Jack. 

Bill agreeing to Jack’s proposal, they 
began jumping and stamping about the 
room, and singing at the top of their voices 
in a way which could scarcely fail to be 
heard by the men in the guard-room below. 

They were in a short time convinced 
that their proceedings had produced the 
desired effect; for when they ceased to 
make the noise, they heard the heavy 
step of a man ascending the creaking 
stairs. It had not occurred to them 
that he might possibly come with a thick 
stick in his hand, to thrash them for mak¬ 
ing a row. The idea, however, flashed 


across Jack’s mind by the time the man 
was half-way up. 

“ We may get more kicks than ha’pence 
for what we’ve been doing,” he observed ; 

“ however, it cannot be helped; we must 
put a good face on the matter, and let him 
fancy that it is the way English boys have 
of showing when they are hungry. If he 
does not make out what we mean, we’ll say, 

‘ mange, mange,’ and he’ll then know 
what we want.” 

Bill laughed. He was not much afraid 
of a beating. He reminded Jack that he 
must not say anything more than be pro¬ 
posed, or the Frenchmen might find out 
that they understood their language. 

The man came slowly up the steps, 
which creaked and groaned louder and 
louder. 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Bill. “If 
those steps are as rotten as they appear to 
be, we might pull some of them up, and 
so prevent the guard from reaching this 
room, and finding out that we have made 
our escape.” 

“ We should have to get the door open 
first,” observed Jack, “ and that would be 
no easy matter.” 

“ More easy than you may suppose,” 
said Bill. “ I’ll try and shove something 
into the catch of the lock while the French¬ 
man is in the room.” 

Just then the door opened, and a soldier 
entered with a lantern in one hand, and, as 
Jack expected, a stick in the other. It 
was not, however, a very thick one, and 
Jack thought, as he eyed it, that its blows, 
though they might hurt, would not break 
any bones; however, neither he nor Bill 
had any intention of being thrashed if 
they could help it. 

The soldier began at once to inquire, in 
an angry tone, why they had made so 
much noise. 

They pretended not to understand him; 
but as he lifted his stick to strike at them, 
they ran round the room, Jack shouting 
“Mange! mange!” and pointing to his 
mouth. 

He could easily manage to keep out of 
the Frenchman’s reach, but at last he 
allowed himself to be caught for a minute 
at the farther end of the room, thus giving 
Bill time to reach the door. 

Bill made good use of the opportunity, 
while the Frenchman’s back was turned, to 
carry out his intention. 

“ All right,” he cried out; and as soon 
as Jack heard him, he skipped out of the 
Frenchman’s way, as he had no wish to 
receive more blows than he could avoid. 
The soldier, on seeing Bill, attacked him 
next, but he easily evaded most of the 
blows aimed at him, till the soldier grew 
weary of the chase. 

“Mange! mange ! ” cried both the boys 
at once, in various tones, sometimes im¬ 
ploring, at others expostulating, and then 
as if they were excited by anger and in¬ 
dignation that they should be so treated. 

The soldier understood them clearly 
enough, and probably thought to himself 
that unless he could bring some food to 
keep the young prisoners quiet, he might 
have frequent trips to make to the top of 
the tower. 

“ Ma foi! I suppose that you have had 
nothing to eat for some hours,” he ob¬ 
served, in French. “I’ll see what I can 
get for you; but remember, you must be 
quiet, or you will be left to starve.” 

They were well pleased to hear this; 
but still pretending not to understand him, 
they continued crying out, “Mange! 
mange! ” 











At last the soldier took liis departure, 
locking the door, as he supposed, behind 
him. 

As soon as they knew, by the sounds he 
made descending the steps, that he had got 
some distance down, the boys ran to' the 
'door, and, to their satisfaction, found that 
they could easily open it, though it ap¬ 
peared to be securely locked. 

From the remarks the Frenchman had 
made, they had some hopes that he would 
•bring them food; they therefore lay down 
on the bench to await his return. 

Greatly to their satisfaction, in a short 
time they again heard a step on the stair, 
and the soldier who had before paid them 
a visit entered, carrying a basket with 
some bread and cheese, dried figs, and 
some wine in a bottle. He also brought 
>up a piece of candle, and a lump of wood 
with a spike in it, which served as a 
•candlestick. 

He placed these on the table with the 
•contents of the basket. 

“ There,” he said, “ eat away; you may 
have a long march to-morrow, and if you 
haven’t strength we may have to carry 
you.” 

The boys pretended not to understand 
him; but both exclaimed, as they saw the 
wiands, “Merci! merci! ” and put out 
their hands to shake that of the soldier, 
who seemed, while performing a kind 
action, to be in much better humour than 
before. 

“Mange! mes brave gar^ons,” he re¬ 
marked. ‘‘ What is over you can have for 
breakfast to-morrow morning, as maybe 
you’ll get nothing else brought you.” 

“Merci! merci!” answered Jack and 
Bill, as they escorted the soldier to the 
door, letting him suppose that these were 
the only two words they understood. : 

As soon as he had turned the key in the 
door, they hurried to the table, and 
•eagerly devoured some of the bread and 
cheese. 

“It’s fortunate we’ve got so large a 
stock of food,” said Bill; “ there’s enough 
here, if we are careful of it, for a couple of 
days.” 

There was in the bottle but a small 
allowance of wine, which was excessively 
sour ; but it served to quench their thirst, 
dhough they agreed that they would much 
rather have had fresh water. 

Having finished their supper, they 
divided the remainder of the food into 
two portions, which they stowed away in 
their pockets. They then waited till they 
had reason to suppose, from hearing no 
noise ascending the stairs, that the soldiers 
in the guard-room had gone to sleep. 

Having cautiously opened the door, 
they next examined the steps, and found 
that they could wrench up those of the 
upper part of the flight, without making 
much noise. They had to be quick about 
it, as their candle would soon burn out. 

First, having closed the door, they got 
up seven of the steps, beginning at the 
•uppermost one, till they formed a gap 
which it would be impossible for a man to 
spring over. The boards they carried 
down as they descended, when they fouud 
themselves in another story, the whole of 
which was occupied by one large room 
without doors, the reason, of course, why 
it bad not been made their prison. 

Their candle had now nearly burned 
out. Having hung their shoes round their 
necks, they were able to step softly. 
Hunting about, they discovered an empty 
space under the stairs, in which they 
stowed the pieces of wood. 
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“Perhaps we might get down by the 
stairs,” whispered Jack. 

“ The chances are that we should find a 
door to stop us at the bottom,” returned 
Bill. “ We must try to get down the out¬ 
side. The walls are so fall of holes, that 
we might manage it, and I am ready to go 
first and try.” 

The question was on which side should 
they attempt to make their descent. On 
looking through the narrow windows, 
they observed a gleam of light coming 
out below them on one side; probably 
that was from the guard-room, and they 
accordingly fixed on the opposite side, 
where all was dark. They ran no little 
chance of breaking their necks, but about 
that they did not trouble themselves. If 
a cat could get up, they believed that they 
could get down, by clinging with toes and 
fingers, and teeth, if necessary, to the wall. 

They, however, made the fullest exami¬ 
nation in their power to ascertain the best 
spot for their descent; they looked out of 
every window in succession, but at last 
arrived at the conclusion that the attempt 
to scramble down a perpendicular wall 
was too hazardous to be made. They now 
began to fear that their enterprise must 
be abandoned, and that they should be 
compelled to make their way first to a 
lower storey, which, for what they could 
tell, might be inhabited ; or else that they 
must descend the creaking stairs, and run 
a still greater chance of being discovered. 

“Here’s another window,” said Bill; 
“let’s look through that.” 

He climbed up to it, and gazed out. 
Great was his satisfaction to perceive the 
top of a massive wall a few feet below 
him. The tower had been a portion of an 
old castle, and the end of this wall was a 
mass of ruins, but quite thick enough to 
enable them to scramble along the top of 
it, and Bill had no doubt that they thence 
could easily descend to the level ground. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

III.—ARTHUR OF BRITTANY, THE BOY WHO 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN KING OF ENGLAND. 



he fierce storm 
beats down on 
the gloomy Nor¬ 
man castle of Fa- 
laise, in a deep 
dungeon of which 
lies imprisoned the 
boy Prince Arthur, 
lawful heir to the 
crown of England, 
hut now, alas ! a 
helpless victim of 
the cruelty and in¬ 
justice of his bad 
uncle, John Plan- 
tagenet, the usur¬ 
per of his throne. 
The thunder peals so loudly, 
and the wind rages so angrily, 
that Hubert de Burgh, the 
warden, does not for a long 
time distinguish the sound of 
a knocking and shouting at 
the outer gate of the castle. 
Presently, however, in a lull of the ivind, 
his ears catch the noisy summons, and he 
instantly gives orders to his men to let down the 
drawbridge, and admit the new comers. These 
were three in number : one attired as a king’s 
messenger, and mounted on a richly caparisoned 
horse ; the other two in the garb of common 
men, and on foot. When they had come into 
the presence of the warden, the king’s messenger 
said : 



“ I am charged by his Majesty King John oE 
England to deliver to you this letter, and re¬ 
quire your faithful discharge of its commands. ” 

So saying he handed to Hubert de Burgh a 
sealed letter, which the latter eagerly broke 
open and read. As he read, his face clouded. 
It was a long letter, and couched in vague 
terms, but its substance was this. That v r hereas 
the peace of England and of King John’s pos¬ 
sessions in France w*as constantly being dis¬ 
turbed by the partisans of the young Prince 
Arthur, desiring to see him king instead of his 
uncle, and taking up arms to enforce their claim, 
it was necessary, in order to put an end to this 
rebellion, that the young piince should be ren¬ 
dered unfit for governing; and as no people 
would be likely to choose a blind boy for their 
king, Hubert de Burgh was instructed to have 
Arthur’s eyes put out; and the two men who 
had arrived with the king’s messenger were 
come, so the letter said, to carry out this design. 

Hubert de Burgh said nothing as he put by 
the letter, and dismissed his three visitors from 
his presence. Cruel man as he had been, his 
heart had still some pity left, and he shrank 
from obeying his master by so brutal an act of 
cruelty upon the innocent boy in his charge. 

However, the order of the king was peremp¬ 
tory ; and if the deed must be done, thought 
he, the sooner the better. 

So he ordered the two villains to get ready 
their instruments, and follow him to the dun¬ 
geon. 

“Stay here,” said he, as they reached the 
young prince’s door, “ while I enter alone and 
prepare him for his fate.” 

So those two set down their fire and the red- 
hot irons, and waited outside for their sum¬ 
mons. 

When Hubert entered the dungeon, the poor 
boy was just waking from a sleep. He sat up 
and rubbed his eyes, being dazzled by the light 
which Hubert carried in his hand. 

“You are welcome,” said he (for Arthur, 
with so few to love him, loved even his surly, 
though not unkind, jailor). “ I have been in 
my dreams away in merry England, where I 
thought I was living in a beautiful palace, with 
food and servants, and rich clothing, and that 
there w r as a crown on my head. And so it shall 
be some day, Hubert, when I get my rights ; 
and then, because you have not been as unkind 
to me as some in my adversity, you shall be a 
great and rich man. But why look you so 
solemn ? What ails you ? ” 

The warden stood silent for some moments 
before he spoke, and then his voice w T as thick 
and hoarse. 

“Prince,” he said, “take your last look on 
the light, for you may never see it again.” 

The boy sprang from his bed, and seized 
Hubert by the knees. 

“ What ! Are they going to kill me ? Must 
they take away my life ? ” 

“ Not so, ” said Hubert; “ it is not thy life that 
is required, but thine eyes. ” And as he spoke he 
stamped on the floor, as the signal to those two 
who -waited without to enter. 

At sight of their horrid instruments, the 
cords which were to bind him, and the cruel 
faces of the executioners, Arthur fell on his 
knees, and implored mercy of the stubborn 
Hubert. 

It was a strange and pitiful sight to see that 
weak and helpless boy kneeling, and with tears 
entreating that stout old warrior, whose bosom 
heaved and whose fingers twitched, and whose 
face winced, as he listened ; "while the two 
others stood motionless, grasping their irons and 
cords, ready for the word of command to step 
forward and do their cruel deed. 

But the cries and entreaties of the helpless 
and beautiful prince prevailed. Hubert wavered 
and hesitated ; he bade the men advance, and 
then bade them withhold; he looked at the 
piince, and he looked at the glowing irons ; he 
pushed the suppliant from him, and then suf¬ 
fered him to cling to him. The executioners 
themselves were moved to pity, and lay down 
their instruments. Finally, with a mighty 
effort, the -warden yielded, and said, “ Ketire, 
men, and take with you your tools, till I require 
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you.” Then turning to Arthur, he said, “Prince, 
thou shalt keep thy sight and thy life while I 
am by to protect thee.” And the rough hand of 
the old warrior stroked the hair of the weeping 
boy as it might have been his own son’s. 

The answer that Hubert de Burgh sent back 
that day by the king’s messenger was an earnest 
appeal for mercy on behalf of his young and now 
beloved charge. 

But King John was a stranger to all feelings 
of pity, and his vengeance was quick and 
dreadful. Foiled of his cruel design upon the 
eyesight of his hapless nephew, he determined 
now to have liis life. So he ordered him to be 
removed from Falaise, and the custody of the 
humane De Burgh, to the castle of Rouen, under 
whose avails flowed the waters of the River Seine. 
But the prince clid not remain long there. One 
night a jailor entered his dungeon, and, waking 
him from his sleep, ordered him to follow him. 
The boy obeyed in silence, as the jailor conducted 
him down the winding staircase which led to the 
foot of the tower, beside which the Seine flowed. 
A boat was waiting at the bottom, in which sat 
two men. The torch of the jailor cast a sudden 
glare over the dark v’aters, and by its light 
Arthur recognised, with horror and despair, in 
one of the two the cruel features of his Uncle 
John. It was useless for him to pray and 
entreat; it was useless for him to struggle or 
cry out. They dragged him into the boat, 
and held him fast as she drifted under the 
shadow of those gloomy walls into mid-stream. 
What happened then, no one can tell ; but had 
any listened that still, dark night, they might 
have heard a boy’s wild cry across the waters, 
and then a dull, heavy splash—and that 
was all. 

The story is that of those two, King John with 
his own hand did the foul deed. However that 
may be, Arthur of Brittany was never even heard 
of more. 

- +*+<+ - 

A CHAPTER OF TURTLE. 

By Capt. Thos. J. Lucas. 

W e all know* the story of the plougliboy who 
v’as asked what ho would do if lie had 
plenty of money, and could spend it as he liked. 
“Why, sw’ing on a gate all day, and eat fat 
bacon.” If we asked the same question of a 
London errand-boy, he might reply, perhaps, 
‘“Be an alderman, and eat turtle all day.” Let 
him try it, as we did, for one w’eek only ! The 
first day turtle soup apd turtle steaks ; second 
day, turtle soup and turtle cutlets ; varied, next 
day, by turtle soup and turtle fins, plenty of 
‘green fat being “throw’n in” at intervals. Even 
an alderman w f ould absolutely sigh for a beef¬ 
steak or plain mutton chop after a v r eek of that 
diet —toujours turtle ! Hot even the accompani¬ 
ment of condiments, sweet and strong, could 
give one courage to look a turtle in the face 
for a long time to come. 

c The moral of which is that enough is not only 
1 as good as a feast,” but in regard to turtle 
a great deal better; and this will, I think, 
apply to most things. 

You will like to know, perhaps, how I came 
to revel in turtle in this fashion ; for I am only 
a plain man, and my “turtle days” are nov r 
indeed few and far betv r een. I will tell you. 

1 I was on my way to the Cape of Good Hope, 
to join my regiment. We had already passed 
Madeira, sighted the Canary and Cape de Verd 
Islands, when, one fine morning, v r e dropped 
anchor at Ascension. Look at the map, and 
you will see that this island and St. Helena, our 
next resting-place, are directly in the route to 
the Cape. 

Ascension Island is one of the most barren, as 
it is one of the smallest, appanages of the 
British Crown—a mere lump of volcanic rock 
’ana ashes thrown up seething hot from the fiery 
depths of the globe. As w r e round i-t, looking 
beyond the dazzling belt of white sand which 
encircles it, and which contrasts so prettily with 
the emerald-coloured water so often observable 
near island coasts in the Atlantic, we can dis¬ 
cern no trace of vegetation. 

Thinking it over, I can give you no better 
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idea of the appearance of the soil than by com¬ 
paring it to the flake cocoa which is exhibited 
in the grocers’ shops. Conceive a whole island, 
seven miles long by three in breadth, con¬ 
structed of flake cocoa spread out in one long, 
flat surface, bulged out here and there in conical 
mounds, evidently extinct craters, which glow 
in the morning sun like heaps of hot cinders, 
and culminating in one long backbone of moun¬ 
tain, the summit of which shows a slight smear 
of green, which is the only trace of verdure 
visible. Dot it about on one side with some 
straggling white buildings, very much in the 


Something like a Turtle! 

Noah’s Ark style of architecture, and you will 
have a very good idea of Ascension. 

Well, there is, as you may imagine, very little 
in the way of “sight-seeing” on the island. 
The Noah’s Ark houses turn out to be diminu¬ 
tive stores and detached buildings, used as hos¬ 
pitals and barrack-rooms for the small naval 
garrison stationed there, consisting of a handful 
ol marine, and perhaps a double-handful of 
sailors, belonging to her Majesty’s ship there 
stationed for the time being. The island is used 
solely for the purpose of providing a sanatorium 
to the officers and men of the West Coast 
squadron, employed in the arduous and un¬ 
healthy duty of suppressing the slave trade on 
that inhospitable coast. They are subject to 
much exposure on boat service, their time being 
greatly occupied in exploring the muddy rivers 
and creeks, reeking with malaria, amongst the 
inlets of which are hidden the “ barraeoons ” 
in which the unfortunate slaves are deposited. 

But what has all this to do with turtle ? Why 
here is perhaps one of the largest emporiums 
for edible turtle in the world. Turtle positively 
sw’arm in these regions. And here they are to 
be seen in ponds constructed of blocks of the 
tufa, of which the island is largely composed. 


Here they were, flopping and sliding about in 
their usual helpless fashion, their huge convex 
backs shining in the sun, and displaying every 
variety of pattern on their polished surfaces. 
Sometimes they were resting asleep, with their 
ugly snouts just visible ; at others engaged in 
elephantine gambols, in which they rolled ovev 
each other in a most comical manner. 

These monstrous crustaceans are not here for 
sale ; they are destined to be cut up and con¬ 
sumed as rations by the little garrison, varied 
by a certain amount of salt junk from the ship’s 
casks, and further supplemented by an inex¬ 
haustible supply of the eggs of 
the “wide-awake” bird, aspecies- 
of Tern, which comes here to 
deposit its eggs in countless- 
swarms. Strange food for “war¬ 
riors,” you will think; rather 
different, indeed, from the diet 
prescribed in Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras:” 

“ Black puddings ! proper food 
For warriors who delight in 
blood!” 

These warriors, I suspect, did 
not get any rum punch with 
their turtle, but I don’t think it 
would have made much diffe¬ 
rence. They one and all de* 
dared that they were sick of the 
“horrid stuff,” and sighed for 
solid beef and mutton, or even 
a red herring. As I had soon, 
afterwards-a spell of it myself, as I have already 
told you (our captain having purchased a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pounder to take away with 
him to feed us upon), I can well believe it. One 
of the chief employments of the little garrison 
is catching turtle to keep up the supply in these- 
ponds. 

It seems to be as easy ti catch a turtle asleep 
as it is difficult to take a similar advantage of 
the proverbial w’easel. The men cruise round 
about the island in boats, and catch these pon¬ 
derous crustaceans asleep on the surface of the 
water. Approaching them softly from behind, 
they cast a rope noose dextrously over the un¬ 
conscious turtles, and haul them on board, or,, 
if too heavy, tow’ them on shore. 

When w T e left, we took tw r o of these monsters 
on board, and ludicrously helpless they looked 
as they lay on their backs in the bottom of the- 
boat which brought them to the ship, their 
clumsy fins flourishing in the air as they re¬ 
garded us with lack-lustre eyes, v r hich blinked 
at us in imbecile dismay. A dozen willing 
hands soon jhoisted them on deck, where they 
were deposited on their broad backs, with their 
heads reclining on a wet “ swab,” and occasion¬ 
ally regaled with a bucket of sea-v’ater, which 
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These blocks are piled up loosely, so as to allov r 
the ingress and egress of the tide, v r hich is one 
of the necessary conditions of healthy turtle 
existence; and here were accumulated, at the 
time of my visit, some seven hundred and odd 
turtle, ranging from fifty to three hundred' 
pounds’ weight What a sight for an alderman ! 


was thrown over them twice or thrice a day. 
There they reclined with their capacious yellow 
v’aistcoats uppermost; they had the air of a 
couple of stranded aldermen or bank directors. 
One of these turtles wo took alive all the way to 
the Cape. Strange to say, he maintained his 
health upon sea-water diet, but his lingo convex 
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made into omelettes, and eaten in various ways, I tifully provided for us from day to day, and 
and are no doubt very nourishing food; but even | from season to season, I think we have reason to 



Heave up, Boys 1 


surface got flatter and flatter day by day ; and by 
the time we arrived at Cape Town he had be¬ 
come perfectly concave, so completely had his 
.rotundity collapsed. lie must have required a 
deal of “ feeding up” before he again became fit 
to feed upon. I observed, as he was dragged 
along the deck on his debarkation, that the mere 
friction of his shell in its passage over the planks 
of tke deck was sufficient to abrade the surface, 
And leave a track of blood in his wake. On 
examining the shell, I found that, though so 
apparently solid, it was in reality no thicker 
than ordinary paper. It can never, therefore, 
despite the beauty of its markings, be employed 
in the same manner as the tortoiseshell of com¬ 
merce, being much too fragile. 

And now I dare say you would like to hear 
.something more about the “wide-awake” bird, 
the eggs of which form the daily food of those 
strange feeders, the inhabitants of Ascension. 
This species of Tern has made Ascension its 
breeding-place from time immemorial. Tha 
valley in the island where these birds congregate 
for this purpose is called “Wide-awake Fair,” 
and a busy scene it is. Imagine several acres 
of ground covered completely with these eggs 
lying in perfect beds, so closely are they piacked 
together ; the parent birds busily engaged in 
■sitting on the nests, or flying to and fro in 
countless swarms, feeding the young birds 
.already hatched, the air darkened with their in¬ 
credible numbers, and alive with tli'eir rustling 
wings and hoarse cries. These eggs are collected 
by the boys on the island, who carry them away 
on their heads in old store cases and deal boxes, 
some hundreds at a time. To ensure their being 
fresh, the eggs within a certain space are smashed 
and completely destroyed the day before, so that 
on their return the following morning the boys 
are quite certain that the birds have replaced 
them, and that the eggs thus deposited are “fresh 
laid,” when are they collected as fit for use. 
T u ey are small, something between a hen’s and a 
; 'eon’s egg ; and the yolk is of a bright-red 
colour, but sufficiently well-flavoured. They are 


an egg, though a “ thing of beauty” in its way, 
is not a “joy for ever and when w T e come to 
reflect upon the infinite variety of food so boun- 


be thankful that we are not condemned to sub¬ 
sist entirely even upon such savoury food as 
turtle and fresh eggs ! 



ENGLAND’S DRUMMER-BOYS. 

By the Author of “Regimental Colours.” 

ngland has an army of which she has 
J|2g) ever been justly proud, composed as it is 
Jl'r tj of regiments that have conquered for 
her in eveiy part of the world. Officers 
and men vie with each other in shedding new 
lustre upon her name, whenever the opportunity 
occurs, and in this rivalry none surpass our British 
drummer-boys, who not only “ beat the Queen’s 
morning drum round the world,” but have 
always proved themselves “ second to none ” in 
upholding on the tented plain the ancient re¬ 
nown of our country. 


[Many are the deeds of valour and devotion ! 
that have been performed by these brave young ( 
soldiers, wdiose dress, equipment, and instru- j 
ments have quite a history of their own, and ! 
whose duties in barrack, camp, and on the field j 
of battle, are of a nature that must render them 
highly interesting to all our readers, both old 
and young, but more especially to all those 
English boys who love honour, pluck, and manly 
independence. 

The writer of this article, though now in a 
much higher station of life, was once a little 
drummer-boy, and “ saw service ” in one of the 
most famous of our noble regiments, the corps 
that charged the Russians eleven times at Inker- 
man, a battle the scenes in which he will re¬ 
member to the last day of his life. His youthful 


readers may be sure, therefore, that Ins heart 
is in this narrative, as well as in the other 
military stories which he may perhaps from 
time to time pen for their amusement and 
instruction. 

Each foot-regiment in the British army, ex¬ 
cept the Rifle Brigade and 60th Rifles, which 
have buglers only, possesses a drum-and-fife 
band, which consists of some twenty or thirty 
members who have been enlisted like all ether 
soldiers, but w T ho are generally the sons of men 
who have served or are still serving in the corps 
to which the drummers belong. Some of the 
boys have been brought up in one or other 
of those excellent institutions, the Duke of 
York, Hibernian, and Caledonian Schools, where 
I they have been taught discipline, cleanliness. 
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and everything which could enable them to be 
an honour to themselves and their country. 

Boys who enter the army now, must bear good 
characters, and have the consent of their parents 
to the step they are taking, and “outsiders”— 
i.e ., boys who are not sons of soldiers and have 
no claim on the service—will be quite unable to 
obtain the Queen’s shilling without first fulfilling 
these indispensable conditions. 

On joining a regiment lads are compelled to 
attend the regimental school at least once a day 
(except when “onduty ”), and such attendance 
is enforced imtil they can produce a certificate 
of efficiency, or until they are eighteen years of 
age. The army is an excellent school of instruc¬ 
tion for boys who have a taste for military life 
and are determined to advance themselves in 
their profession, but for those who are weak- 
minded, and easily led into bad company, it is 
the worst possible school of all. 

Life in a barrack is now much more comfort¬ 
able for our drummer-boys than was the case 
formerly, as, instead of being distributed amongst 
the different barrack-rooms, they have a “ mess ” 
of their own, and sleep together in one large 
room, a private soldier, who is called the 
“drummer’s cook,” being struck off all duties 
for the purpose of attending to them, keeping 
the room clean and cooking the meals, etc., 
while two corporals, appointed from their 
own number, keep order amongst them and 
instruct them in music twice a day under the 
direction of the drum-major. 

The latter, who ranks as a staff-sergeant, has 
the sole charge of the drummers, and is as auto¬ 
cratic as the captain of a company. The drum- 
tner’s duties are of a somewhat varied kind, and 
are not limited to the pleasant task of playing 
at the head of one of her Majesty’s regiments. 
Like other soldiers, he is required to go on 
guard, in his turn, for twenty-four hours at a 
time, his duties during that period being to beat 
or sound the “ salute ” on mounting guard and 
the “tattoo” at night. He also attends upon 
the officer of the guard during the day, and ac¬ 
companies him, with a lantern, on his ‘ ‘ Bounds ” 
at night. 

< Apropos of the “ Bounds,” an unpleasant in¬ 
cident once occurred to the writer when doing 
duty at St. James’s Palace shortly after the 
Crimean war. Having to call the Captain of 
the Guard to go the “ Grand Bounds ” he found 
the gallant officer (who was wounded in the head 
at Inkerman) asleep in his chair. On touching 
him lightly on the shoulder he sprang to his 
feet, staring wildly, and drew his sword where¬ 
with to attack his supposed foe. Quick as light¬ 
ning, and nothing daunted (though but a boy of 
fifteen), the writer unsheathed his own sword 
just in time to parry that of the officer, which 
he did with such force as to sond it flying from 
his hand. The weapon smashed the lamp 
which stood on the table, and in the darkness 
which ensued the writer quickly retreated. A 
few minutes later the Captain went his * ‘ Bounds, ” 
but never said a word to anybody about what 
had taken place. 

In barracks the drummer also performs picket, 
or “ orderly” duty, which consists in sounding 
or beating the warnings for parade, and the 
various calls which are made for the hourly 
roll-call of “defaulters,” or men under punish¬ 
ment. 

In camp drummers have to play the reveille,. 
troop , retreat , and tattoo. These are played by the 
whole band, the first being a very old custom, 
the word itself being from the French verb 
rtveiller (to awake), and is beaten at five o’clock 
in the morning to awaken the camp from its 
slumbers. It is composed of a series of plaintive 
airs, amongst which are introduced, ad libitum , 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh tunes to suit 
the nationality of the corps to which the band 
belongs, and a very pretty effect is produced by 
the music of the different bands as they march 
up and down before the tents of their respective 
regiments. 

Troop, which begins the day’s duties, is played 
at nine o’clock a.m., retreat at sunset, when the 
evening gun is fired and the Boyal standard 
lowered, and tattoo, or roll-call, which is the 
^lose of the day’s proceedings, at ten p.m. The 
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roll-call lasts about twenty minutes, within 
which period every good soldier who is not on 
leave of absence is required to answer to his 
name and retire to bed. The bugles are sounded 
at the commencement and close of the tattoo, 
and these calls are termed, in military parlance, 
the “first” and “last posts.” At half-past 
ten the orderly-bugler sounds a long “ G” for 
“lights out,” and instantly, with the exception 
of the sergeants’ mess and married soldiers’ 
quarters, which are privileged to an hour later, 
every light is extinguished. 

Of course, our drummer-boys when off duty 
are like all other English boys, and take as 
much delight in our noble English pastimes, 
such as cricket, fives, football, etc., as the boys 
of Eton, Harrow, Bugby, or Winchester schools. 
The means of doing so are supplied by the 
officers, who in camp often join with the rank 
and file in these popular games. 

Which of our readers has ever detected 
anything historically interesting in the familiar 
uniform with which our British drummer-boys 
are clothed ? And yet nothing which belongs to 
our brave army is too insignificant to bear a 
history of its own. On looking closely at the 
little blue spots which are so plentifully distri¬ 
buted on the lace of the drummer’s tunic, it 
will be discovered that they represent a famous 
flower—viz., the jlcur-de-lys, or the golden lily 
of France—an emblem that has adorned the 
proud banners of the first and last of her kings 
and of the long line of princes who reigned 
between the times of Charlemagne and Louis 
Philippe. The Jlcur-de-lys was also worn by the 
most eminent men, and by officers of the 
highest rank in the French army, and, as a 
mark of our military superiority during the 
Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the present 
century, the emblem was bestowed upon the 
drummer as the representative of the lowest rank 
in the British army. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to march to the in¬ 
spiriting sounds of the drum and fife, which, 
as every boy knows, are amongst the most 
ancient of all our musical instruments, and 
have a peculiar charm about them most fasci¬ 
nating to English ears. Soldiers on march 
generally prefer this music to that of brass or 
bugle bands. The handsomest drums used in 
the army are those which are carried by the 
drummers of the Guards, the “shells,” as the 
brass portion of these instruments are technically 
called, beincr emblazoned with the Boyal coat- 
of-arms and the battles in which each of the 
three celebrated corps have been engaged. 

When our regiments take the field the drum¬ 
mers become buglers, and one is posted to each 
company. It would be difficult to estimate the 
high value of the drummer’s services when his 
company is sent out skirmishing to cover the 
advance of the regiment. Young officers who 
are not acquainted with the bugle-calls often re¬ 
quire a prompter, and in this capacity the bugler 
is frequently called upon to act. Indeed, in bygone 
times, when British officers held their appoint¬ 
ments more by favour and the accident of birth 
than by real merit, few of them knew the dif¬ 
ferent calls on the bugle, and many a serious 
blunder—as the writer himself kno^vs—has been 
averted by the intelligence and presence of mind 
of a little drummer-boy. Well versed in all the 
manoeuvres of war from his daily—nay, hourly 
—acquaintance with them in the barrack, camp, 
and field, he is able to prompt his commander 
at a critical moment when the latter has either 
forgotten or does not know the word of command 
to give, in order to carry out the instructions 
which the general’s bugler has sounded. 

This shows that every boy, no matter what 
his station in life, should always fearlessly obey 
the dictates of his conscience when Duty points 
the way. 

The bravery of England’s drummer-boys has 
been proved on many a field of battle, and in 
the long roll of heroes whose breasts are adorned 
with the emblem which bears the motto, “ For 
valour, ” they are right worthily represented. 
They have exhibited on many a field that spirit 
which animated our ancestors at Cregy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, and have added fresh lustre to 
the pages of our island story. 


In the Peninsular war many instances occurred 
of brave and daring conduct on the part of our 
drummers, one or two of which we will now re¬ 
late. At the siege of Badajoz, the storming' 
party, or “ forlorn hope,” as it is usually called,, 
were much annoyed by a particular gun which 
was fired incessantly from a salient point in the: 
fortress. At last the officer in command 
called for volunteers to go forward and silence- 
the grim cannon, and two men stepped forth* 
from the ranks in answer to the summons. 
While they were receiving their instructions* 
however, a drummer named Kennedy rushed 
quietly away in the darkness towards the fort in 
question. Placing his bugle on his back, and, 
putting his sword between his teeth, he jumped 
into the dry moat which surrounded the bastion,., 
and in doing so fell over 'the body of a French 
officer who carried a pistol in his hand. 

Wrenching the firearm away, Kennedy found 
it to be a double-barrelled one, and loaded. He- 
placed the pistol in his belt, and climbed up a. 
scaling-ladder which stood near. As he reached 
the topmost portion of the ladder, the gun from, 
the fort was fired just above his head. Seizing 
the opportunity, lie drew himself up into the 
embrazure, and before the gunners were aware 
of his presence, he leapt amongst them. Two he: 
shot dead, one he disabled with the butt-end of 
the pistol, and he was fighting for his life with, 
the other, when the two volunteers already 
mentioned climbed into the fort. 

Leaving them to finish the business, the brave: 
boy (for he was only sixteen years of age) turned 
round and spiked the gun, and then returned 
to the officer commanding the storming party, 
and reported that the “way was clear.” 

Another lad, who had attained the rank of' 
drum-major, and whose duties as such kept him 
in the rear of his regiment, applied to his com¬ 
manding officer to be allowed to join the ranks- 
like another soldier throughout the remainder of’ 
the campaign. The colonel granted his strange 
request, and he behaved with such galla ry 
in every battle that took place, that he w T as at 
length recommended for a commission. It was; 
granted ; but on the very day that the ‘‘ Gazette ’” 
from England arrived with his appointment in. 
it, he w r as killed. 

A drummer who Tvas captured just before the 
battle of Waterloo (his clothes being in a piti¬ 
able condition), and taken before Napoleon as a. 
spy, asserted his innocence so boldly that the: 
Emperor ordered a drum to be brought in order 
that he might test the truth of his prisoner’s* 
assertion. After requesting him to beat the 
‘ ‘ charge, ” which he did with enthusiasm, the: 
Emperor ordered him to beat a “retreat.” 

“No, sire!” he exclaimed, drawing himself' 
up proudly, and looking Napoleon straight in. 
the face. “No such a thing is known in the* 
British army. We never retreat !'* 

“Good!” said the emperor. “You are a 
brave lad ! ” and turning to his aides-de-camp- 
he bade them conduct the lad in safety to the 
British lines. 

During the evening following the battle of 
Inkerman a little drummer-boy of the Guards- 
sallied forth from the trenches with a can of hot 
tea in his hand, which, amid a storm of sho-t 
and shell from the Bussian batteries, he pro¬ 
ceeded to distribute amongst the wounded. When 
his generous and brave task was done he flung: 
his empty can with a contemptuous gesture 
towards the enemy, and putting his hands in. 
his pockets walked coolly back to the trenches- 
again. Several valuable! lives were saved by 
this brave boy’s deed, and he received the Yic- 
toria Cross from the Queen’s hands -when the: 
war was over. 

In the Indian Mutiny many instances also* 
occurred in which drummers w T ere awarded the- 
highest of earthly distinctions, the most notable 
being the case of the lad who, amid a storm of' 
shot, tied the powder-bags on the Cashmere gate 
of Delhi, thus enabling the attacking party to- 
enter the town ; while in the Abyssinian war 
Lord Napier’s bugler was the first to penetrate 
into the stronghold of King Theodore. 

Those of the drummers who are not posted to 
companies as buglers are engaged in the good. 
Samaritan’s task of binding up the wounds o£ 
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the disabled, and in carrying the severely 
wounded to the ambulance waggon or hospital 
tent, as the case may be, and many a life has 
been saved by the kind attention and gentle 
nursing of a little drummer-boy. 

In literature as well as music some drummer- 
boys have been distinguished, but we confine 
ourselves now to their soldierly qualities. Al¬ 
though sometimes there are among them wild 
and unmanageable spirits, on the whole they 
bear good characters in the regiments, and we 
trust they will try to keep up the standard of 
good conduct as well as of military honour. 

When the sound of the drum and fife again 
meets the ears of our readers, we trust that 
they will remember what we have here written, 
and will not regret having been made acquainted 
with a few of the instances of the noble manner 
in which our beloved Queen is served in all parts 
of the world by her gallant drummer-boys. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” 
etc. 

CHAPTER III.—HOW JOE LOST HIS SITUATION. 

hristmas came and 
went. There was a 
good deal of extra 
serving in Mr. Peck’s 
emporium; and after 
that a great many 
bills to be sent out, 
and much money to 
be gathered in. Joe 
Merry weather was 

occasionally made use 
of to weigh goods 
and tie up parcels, 
but only in a mechanical sort of way, 
and without gaining any insight into the 
business; indeed, for the most part he 
was set to work by himself in a comer 
of the shop, and was not at any time 
allowed to handle the money, or to attend 
to any but the very poorest of the cus¬ 
tomers. Even while so employed he 
could not help seeing some things which 
were not intended to come under his no¬ 
tice ; and, all unsuspicious as he had been 
when he first entered the shop, he began 
to think that neither Mr. Gittens nor Mr. 
Smart was so honest and truthful in their 
dealings as they ought to have been, and 
that they looked upon him as a spy in the 
camp, and were anxious, on that account, 
to keep him in the background. Cus¬ 
tomers who had paid their bills would 
return sometimes to point out errors in the 
casting-up; these might have been mere 
accidents, but they were so frequent, and the 
mistakes were so generally in favour of the 
shop and against the customer, that Joe, 
who overheard what passed, could not but 
fear that they were not wholly accidental. 
On one occasion, a bill having been handed 
to him when the two shopmen were en¬ 
gaged, he found an error of a pouiid in the 
casting-up, and immediately corrected it, 
for which he was reproved by Mr. Gittens, 
and told to mind his own business. 

“I think that is my business,” he re¬ 
plied* 

‘ Are you bookkeeper, then ? ” 

“No; but in common honesty I ought 
not to hide a mistake when I have found 
one; it’s every one’s business to be fair and 
just.” 

“Suppose the mistake had been the 
other way,” said Gittens. “ Suppose I had 
made it a pound too little, instead of a 
pound too much; do you think your 


precious customer would have pointed it 
out, and paid the difference ? ” 

“No doubt he would if he were an honest 
man,” said Joe; “ but if he were dishonest, 
that is no reason why we should be so. I 
am sure Mr. Peck does not want to profit 
by mistakes of this kind.” 

“ That’s his affair, not yours. Mind your 
own business.” 

Joe would have made it his own business 
to tell Mr. Peck what had happened, but 
the poor old gentleman was in too nervous 
a state just then to be spoken to; and 
Mrs. Peck, to whom Joe began to speak on 
the subject, begged him to be careful; for 
they were so dependent upon Mr. Gittens, 
especially just then, when there was so 
much business doing, that it would not do 
to say anything. So Joe, although sorely 
tried in his conscience, was obliged to keep 
silence; he only wished that he could keep 
his eyes and ears shut as well as his mouth; 
but that was impossible. 

Time went on, and Joe Merry weather had 
been several months in his place upon this 
unsatisfactory footing, when one day a 
stranger, who had made a few small pur¬ 
chases, tendered a five-pound note in pay¬ 
ment. Mr. Smart took it, and laid the 
change upon the counter—four sovereigns 
and some silver. Soon afterwards the cus¬ 
tomer returned, asserting that he had left 
a sovereign upon the counter, which Mr. 
Smart denied. The customer was positive, 
but could get no redress, and went away in 
great wrath, uttering his opinion very 
freely upon the dishonesty of the transac¬ 
tion. Of course he might have been mis¬ 
taken; but Joe Merryweather had ob¬ 
served Gittens and Sharp exchange looks 
when they saw him re-enter the shop, as if 
they anticipated a complaint; and from 
what he had seen of their conduct at other 
times, he could not help fearing that they 
had been guilty of dishonesty on this occa¬ 
sion also. 

The very next day “Bunney”—or, to 
call him by his real name, Buffer—the 
errand-boy, was brought back to the shop 
ignominiously by one of the customers, to 
whom he had been sent with goods, charged 
with having abstracted a quantity of figs 
from one of the parcels. Buffer denied 
the charge ; but the figs were found in his 
pocket; and the customer, who complained 
that he had often before received short 
weight or measure, attributed the fault 
to the boy’s habit of “picking and steal¬ 
ing.” Mr. Gittens was very angry with 
young Buffer, and gave him such a lecture, 
in the presence of half a dozen people who 
happened to be in the shop, that, after he 
had submitted in silence for some time, he 
could bear it no longer, but withdrawing 
the back of his hand from his eye, and 
ceasing to sniff and sob, began to retaliate. 

“You let me alone,” he said; “I an’t 
the only one in the shop as picks and 
steals.” 

The next moment Mr. Gittens caught 
him by the collar on one side, and Mr. 
Smart on the other, and hurried him away 
into the back yard. The customers, being 
left alone with Joe, began to express their 
opinions freely. “ The boy knew what he 
was talking about,” they said. “ There had 
been many complaints, and no doubt there 
was cause for them. It never used to be 
so when Mr. Peck himself looked after the 
business; but now he seldom came into the 
shop, and it was left to a parcel of young 
men, who were no better than they should 
be. Joe Merryweather coloured to the 
eyes and ears at hearing their remarks, 
which seemed to be directed at himself; 



but he could make no answer, and before 
the other young men returned the cus¬ 
tomers had left the shop. As for Buffer, 
he was never seen there again ; and when 
his mother called in the evening to know 
why he had been dismissed, and whether 
his master would give him a character, he 
was reported to her as a thief and a story¬ 
teller; and “ there were his wages to the 
last penny, and he had better learn to hold 
his tongue in future; and as for a character, 
it was like his impudence to ask for one.” 
So said Mr. Gittens. 

Joe took an opportunity of seeing the poor 
woman afterwards, and explained to what 
extent her son had been to blame. He 
hoped the boy would do better in another 
situation and under better influences; and 
he offered to say anything he could in his 
behalf, if called upon. It was not minding 
his own business, to be sure; and he had 
no great liking for young Buffer ; but his 
blood boiled to think how severely he had 
been visited for a fault to which it might 
almost be said he had been educated, while 
those who were so much older and more 
culpable remained unpunished. 

Mr. Gittens made very light of the mat¬ 
ter to Mr. Peck in the evening. Buffer 
had been idle and impertinent, he said, 
and did not speak the truth; and for these 
faults he had dismissed him. There were 
plenty of errand-boys to be had. It did 
not signify; his place would soon be filled 
up; and meantime young Merryweather 
must make himself useful and carry out 
the goods. 

Young Merryweather would have been 
very glad to be useful, even as an errand- 
boy ; but he could not refrain from saying 
that he thought Buffer had been harshly" 
treated; and an altercation arose between 
Gittens and himself, in the midst of which 
Mr. Peck was led away to bed by bis care¬ 
ful wife, as his nerves would not bear it. 
After they were gone the strife became 
fiercer ; and, to confess the truth, Joe 
Merryweather lost bis temper (wbicb is a 
very foolish thing to do, if you can help it, 
however much you may be in the right), 
and said things which had better have been 
left unsaid. When Mrs. Peck returned 
she found Mr. Gittens in a great state of 
excitement, threatening to leave the busi¬ 
ness the next morning ; he would never go 
into the shop again, he said, while that 
young man was about; he would not re¬ 
main there to be insulted; and many other 
words to the same purpose. Mr. Smart 
sided with him, and declared that he would 
go and pack his box at once, and they 
would leave the house together ; and then, 
without saying good night to any one, they 
bounced out of the room. When they were 
gone Mrs. Peck appealed to her nephew, 
with tears, to know what it was all about. 
There would be nobody to take down the 
shutters in the morning, she said. Buffer 
was gone; and the other two, upon whom, 
their business entirely depended, were 
going also. They should be ruined; and 
as for Mr. Peck, it would be the death of 
him. It was a pity Joe had ever come to 
live with them if he could not command 
his temper; be must beg Mr. Gittens’s 
pardon, and Mr. Smart’s as well, if be re¬ 
quired it, and perhaps they would look 
over it this time. 

Joe declared he could never do that; 
he did not feel that he had said anything 
that he ought not to have said; and he 
despaired of ever being able to do any 
good under Mr. Gittens. It was not the 
first time both Mr. and Mrs. Peck had said 
that it was a pity he had ever come there* 
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He was quite of their opinion ; and as soon 
as he could get an opportunity of speaking 
quietly and calmly to Mrs. Peck, he told 
her so. 

“ I think I had better go away at once,” 
he said, “ I am of no use here, and only 
make mischief. I could go home for a 
little while and be useful to mother, and 
get work in the country.” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, still 
weeping, “ I should not like you to leave 
in that sort of way. You might get 
another situation here perhaps in London. 
I am afraid you must not stay with 
us. Mr. Peck seemed so put about be¬ 
cause you answered again to Mr. Gittens ; 


of his home, and of the prospect of seeing 
his dear mother again so soon; but 
troubled at the thought of going back as 
he came, without any employment, having, 
as it would seem, been dismissed from his 
situation, and thinking what account he 
could give of himself, and what Mrs. Peck 
(or perhaps Mr. Gittens) would write about 
him. He was troubled too at the thought 
of meeting the shopmen again; and won¬ 
dered whether they would put their threat 
into execution, and leave the shutters up, 
because he was still in the house. He 
thought it would be best to go away as 
early as possible next morning ; but not to 
return home at once. It would be desirable 


had both said so; the words rankled in 
his mind, and he could not forget them. 

He had a short interview with Mr. Peck 
before he left the house, which was unfor¬ 
tunate, for that gentleman thought it right 
to give him a little advice, and advice, how¬ 
ever well meant, is not always agreeable. 

“ Be careful, young man, and don’t take 
too much upon yourself,” he said. “ Re¬ 
member you are only a boy. Be honest 
and speak the truth ; Mr. Gittens is afraid 
that you are not particular enough upon 
those points, but I hope he is mistaken. 
There now, don’t get angry, because my 
nerves won’t stand it. You must bear to 
be spoken to wherever you go.” 



Was he a Thief? 


and when he hears what has happened 
since, I don’t know what he will say. I 
must try to keep it from him.” 

“Very well, then, aunt,” said Joe, “I 
w:*ll go off at once—by the first train to¬ 
morrow ; then I shall be out of the way, 
and you will have no more annoyance. 
Tell those men they will not see me again, 
and then they will go on as usual.” 

Mrs. Peck would not consent to have 
her nephew turned out of the house, as she 
called it; but the prospect of being re¬ 
lieved from her embarrassment by Joe’s 
departure was evidently full of comfort for 
her. So she wished him good night, with 
the understanding that he was to go home 
for a time, as soon as they could see about 
it; and Joe went up to his room, glad at 
heart that his engagement in Mr*. Peck’s 
establishment was at an end. 

He lay awake nearly all night, thinking 


to look out first for another situation ; and 
not even to let his mother know of the 
change which had taken place in his affairs 
until he had obtained one. 

Mrs. Peck fell in with his views, and 
suffered him to depart, having first given 
him a small sum of money which was due 
to him as wages. He left his box with her, 
taking only a few things with him in a 
hand-bag; he hoped he might hear of a 
situation at once, and go down to see his 
mother the same evening ; if he failed to 
do so he could return to Mrs. Peck’s, and 
occupy his bed in the attic, keeping as 
much out of sight as possible; but although 
he consented to this arrangement, and 
thanked his aunt, with tears in his eyes, 
for her kind feelings and intentions, he 
resolved that he would not enter the house 
again if he could help it. “ It was a pity he 
had ever gone there ! ” Mr. and Mrs. Peck 


“ I am honest, and I mean to be,” cried 
Joe, unable to restrain himself; “and I 
do speak the truth.” 

“ I hope so, I hope so, I’m sure,” Mr. 
Peck replied. ‘ ‘ But from what Mr. Git¬ 
tens says, and Mr. Smart also—” 

“ And do you believe those men rather 
than me ? ” cried Joe. 

“ I am bound to believe them. Mr. 
Gittens holds a responsible position. They 
may be mistaken, of course.” 

“ They are ; and so are you.” 

“ There, don’t say another word, Joseph; 
my nerves won’t bear it; you make me so 
ill! I hope you will find another situation 
soon. I’ll give you a good character.” 

“ I won’t ask you for it,” said Joe. “I 
would starve first, if you don’t believe my 
word! ” 

And so they parted. 

{To be continued.) 
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Hare and 


In Full Cry. 

the name. I have often heard the game de¬ 
scribed as “a paper chase,” and it deserves no 
better title if conducted without system and 
definite rules. I will do iny best to show the 
readers of this magazine how to make the game 
almost as exciting as a hunt after a veritable 
hare with the aid of real hounds. 

I premise by saying that Hare and Hounds is 
essentially a school game. It is impossible to 
assemble a sufficient number of players unless 
they are at school or one of the universities, and 
in the latter case the game is too daring for 
boys. Customs change so rapidly at the univer¬ 
sities that I do not know whether any sport of 
the kind is followed in these days. 

In my time, however, there were several 
college “ grinds,” as they were called ; and well 
they deserved their name, the runners going by 
the shortest line that could be found, and swim¬ 
ming rivers (which, indeed, is a necessity at 
Oxford), scrambling through streams which were 
too shallow* and weedy to be swum and too wide 
to be jumped, and making it a point of honour 
to overcome instead of avoiding obstacles. 

Rules of the Game. 

The following short and simple rules will be 
found necessary to prevent confusion :— 

Rule T.—The hares will be considered as 
caught if they exhaust all the scent, or reach 
home within a certain hour. 

This rule is necessary to ensure a good run. 
Unfortunately, there are crabbed and ill-condi¬ 
tioned boys as w*ell as men, and a crabbed hare 
is apt to become cross as soon as he feels tired, to 
scatter the scent profusely so as to be rid of its 
weight, and then to go home in a sulk, on the 
pretence that the scent is exhausted. 

Rule II.—The hares will be considered as 
caught if they cross the track before reaching home. 

Almost every book which I have seen recom¬ 
mends the hares to cross their track, or to make 
false starts, so as to baflle the hounds. Neither 
practice should be permitted. Even on the 
plainest scent, and with good hounds, it is no 
easy task for twelve or twenty boys to catch 
two who have had a long start of them, and if 
false starts or tracks were permitted, the hares 
could never be caught, and the game would lose 
all its interest. 

Rule III.—The hounds must strictly follow 
the track, and even if they see the hares close 
to them they may not leave the line of scent, 

I though it may entail a large circuit. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 

By the Author of “Skating andScuttling,” 
etc. 


before I began to write 
this description of a most 
excellent game, or sport, as 
it deserves to be called, a 
very amusing anecdote was 
sent to a London news¬ 
paper by its Persian cor¬ 
respondent. 

Near Teheran there is a 
range of mountains knovrn 
as the Elburz range. One 
day the inhabitants were not 
only astonished, but greatly 
alarmed, at a strange pheno¬ 
menon. Over the hills of 
the Elburz mountains v r ere 
found little pieces of paper, 
•covered with strange characters, which appeared 
to be cabalistic. 

Now, like the Chinese, the Persians, although 
for a different reason, have the deepest re¬ 
spect for any paper on which written cha¬ 
racters have been traced, and if they happen to 
find any such paper, they take reverent care of 
it until they can burn it. 

In this case, however, the characters being 
illegible, the discoverers carried all they could 
find to their priests. 

These were equally puzzled, but at last deter¬ 
mined that the fragments of paper were of super¬ 
natural origin and denoted rain. Rain not arriv¬ 
ing, they decided that tne Europeans in Teheran 
had bewitched the skies. 

They were not wrong in assuming that the 
strange objects were connected with Europeans, 
but the very notion of Haile and Hounds would 
never have entered an Oriental mind, and the 
poor men were not likely to understand that 
they had been expending their energies on the 
“scent” of a game of Hare and Hounds. 

The outlines of the game are simple enough. 
One player enacts the hare, and runs over the 
country, dropping little pieces of paper as scent 
as he goes along. The others are the “ hounds,” 
and run after him, guided by the scent, and try 
to catch him. 

This is simple and easy enough in theory, but 
in practice it is a veiy different business. Hare 
and Hounds may be conducted in such a 
manner, but it is then scarcely deserving of 


Rule IV.—If either hare be touched by any of 
the hounds before he has reached the winning- 
post both hares are considered as taken. 

If more than one chase be projected, it will be 
better to agree upon a different winning-post for 
each chase. For, even in wfindy weather, the 
scent will lie for a wonderfully long time, and 
the hares will be likely, while running in one 
chase, to cross the line of a previous track. 

Now and then it happens that the hares will 
come upon the scent of a strange chase, and are 
forced to cross it. 

In such cases the best plan is to mark the 
right track in some manner, which 'will throw 
no obstacle in the way of either party. The best 
way is to carry a small parcel of coloured paper 
—scarlet is the best—and mix a little of it w r ith 
the scent just before it crosses the strange track, 
and for a few dozen yards beyond it. 


Accessories needed. 

Only three accessories are needed in 
Hounds, and consequently the heavy expenses 
of such sports as cricket, football, rowing, 
rackets, etc., are avoided. These three articles 
are—1. Scent, which costs nothing ; 2. A flag, 
which need not cost more than sixpence ; 3. A 
whistle,, which can be procured for a penny. If 
possible, however, a small horn should take the 
place of the whistle, as its sound has a curiously 
invigorating effect upon tired hounds, and a 
very little practice will teach the bearer how to 
produce a variety of “ calls.” Whether the in¬ 
strument be horn or whistle, certain sounds 
must be agreed upon as representing, “ Halt,” 
“Advance,” “At fault,” “Look out,” and so on. 

As to scent, old exercise books are generally 
used for this purpose, but newspapers, if they 
can be obtained, are easier to tear, and not so 
heavy to carry. Perhaps the difference in weight 
between copybook paper and newspaper may not 
seem very much, but it is no trifle when a suffi¬ 
ciency of scent for a long chase has to be carried. 

The quantity of paper used up for this purpose 
is really surprising, no matter how small it be 
torn, and as the “scent-hags” are always 
awkward to cany, and sadly impede the bearer, 
their weight is of no small importance. 

As to the flag, a piece of any coloured rag will 
do, but I very strongly recommend the use of 
two flags of different colours—say red and white 
—and that the ends of the staves should be sharp¬ 
ened so as to be easily stuck into the ground. 

Now for the arrangements for tfie chase. Two 
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boys must be selected as “ hares,” another, who 
should be the biggest and strongest, will be the 
huntsman, and the next biggest the “whip.” 

The first hare ought to be among the elders of 
the school, as he will have to exercise consider¬ 
able discretion in his choice of country, and 
the second hare should be much smaller, so 
as to equalise matters with the hounds. Two 
big hares would never be caught, and little 
hares would be captured before they had shown 
enough sport. 

General knowledge of the country is necessary, 
and once, when 1 was organising a series of 
chases, I made much preliminary study in the 
Ordnance Map. 

If possible, during the two or three weeks 
which will be occupied in scent-tearing (which, 
by the way, soon becomes rather cruel work for 
the fingers), the senior hare should go over the 
whole course, so as to be sure of his ground, and 
avoid trespassing on cultivated land, or going 
through a field where there is a bull, or passing 
a farmyard where the big dog thinks that any 
one running is a foe escaping and must be 
caught, or finding himself in the bend of a 
river. Having met with all these misfortunes 
myself, I can warn others. 

Supposing everything to be ready for the 
start—all, of course, wearing their very worst 
clothes—the hares will note the exact time, and 
go off to the winning-post, which may be a tree, a 
gate, or other conspicuous mark, at least a hun¬ 
dred yards from the house. As the actual start 
is made from the winning-post, no scent is used 
until that spot is passed. 

The length of “law” allowed to the hares is 
mostly excessive. Even with a ten-minutes start, 
it is very hard work to catch the hares ; and I 
think that five minutes frofii the post is quite 
enough. At Rugby the hares used to be allowed 
a quarter of an hour’s law in a long run, but then 
no. one thought of catching them, the object 
being to come in within a quarter of an hour 
after them. 

In my own experience, however, I have found 
that the hope of actually capturing the hares 
constitutes the chief interest of the game. 

Concerning the Hares. 

. As the hares start before the hounds, we will 
give them the priority in the following notes. 

.They should not go too fast at first, as they 
will be always tempted to do, especially if they 
can hear the hounds start. I always used to 
get the huntsman to blow his horn when the 
hounds started, so that the hares might have fair 
warning. A whistle is useless for this purpose, 
as it has not sufficient volume of sound ; but the 
blast of a horn can be heard at a considerable 
distance. 

If by the time that they hear the horn the 
hares have put half a mile between themselves 
and the winning-post, they may be quite satis¬ 
fied. If they exhaust themselves at first, they 
may be run down at once by the hounds, who 
have no awkward scent-bags to carry. 

And, carry a scent-bag as you will, it is always 
in the way. While running, you mmt give up 
one arm to the bag ; and when you are forcing 
your way through gorse or thorn-bushes, every 
thorn and prickle seems to have the property of 
hitching in the bag, and delaying your progress. 

Before long you will conceive a deadly hatred 
of the bag; and, whichever way you carry it, you 
will wish that you had chosen another. 

The plan which I found to be the least incon¬ 
venient is, first, to fill all the coat-pockets on 
the right-hand side with scent, and to carry the 
hag in sword-fashion on the left side, by means 
ot two strings or straps. One passes over the 
right shoulder, like a sword-belt, and the other, 
which also fastens the mouth of the bag, cor¬ 
responds to the waist-belt. 

The hares distribute scent by turns. "When 
one has exhausted the contents of his pockets, 
lie halts, loosens the waist-belt, refills his 
pockets, and then overtakes his comrade. In 
this way the task is made much easier than by 
the ordinary fashion of perpetually dipping the 
hand into the bag. 

Hares should use every endeavour to keep 
themselves from being seen by the hounds. 


Nothing excites wearied hounds like the sight 
of the hares ; and if the latter can delude their 
pursuers into the idea that they are far away, 
they may use any means as long as they do not 
break the rules already laid down. 

On my last chase, while acting as senior hare, 
I was very nearly caught. A high wind had 
blown a quantity of scent for several hundred 
yards along a road in such a manner as to cut 
off the loop of a large detour which we had 
made. At least half a mile was thus saved to 
the hounds, and they were upon us before we 
had the least suspicion of their presence. 

The worst part of the business was that we 
had just entered a narrow lane, nearly half a 
mile in length, perfectly straight, and flanked 
on either side by a wide ditch, which my com¬ 
panion could not jump. The hounds were so 
close that we could not only recognise their faces, 
but hear what they were saying. 

Escape seemed impossible, and all that we 
could do -was to crouch behind the willow-trees, 
andrush from one tree to another when we saw the 
opportunity. In this way we did evade them, 
but we had barely climbed the gate at the end 
of the lane, and turned for a few yards down the 
road in order to recover our breath, when the 
hounds came into the other end of the lane, and 
dashed along at full speed. Had they seen us when 
we saw them, they would have gone into the 
lane at once, and we should have stood no chance. 

We then crossed the road, still keeping out 
of sight, climbed a tall bank, got through a 
fence, and found ourselves in a wood full of 
gorse and blackberries. A large thicket of the 
latter shrub was close to the fence, and we cast 
ourselves recklessly into it, just as the hounds 
came by. As for me, I caught my feet in a 
bramble and went down headlong, breaking the 
waist-belt, and upsetting a large quantity of 
scent from the bag. 

Fortunately for us, the hounds, seeing scent 
in the road, overran it, and came to fault, being 
obliged to try back before they detected the 
scent leading up the bank. 

All this time we were employed in forcing our 
way through the thicket, returning a single 
yard on the track being against rules ; and 
when we succeeded, the hounds were actually in 
the wood. 

The state of our clothing was hideous. How¬ 
ever, all the hounds would be obliged to follow 
in the same track ; and we had regained our 
lost half-mile before they had emerged from the 
thicket. 

Eventually we won the chase, but it was a 
very close one. The winning-post was a spiked 
gate, and we just reached it in time to fix apiece 
of paper on each of the spikes as a mark of deri¬ 
sion, when the hounds came to it. 

I wish that I had kept notes of the many 
hare-and-hound chases in which I have had 
part, as much interest has been taken in them 
when narrated. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 


YOUTHFUL HONOURS BRAVELY WON. 

By Lambton Young, 

Late Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
(Continued from page 14.) 



WO boys 
were in a 
boat a short 
distance 
from a 
ship’s side at Smyr¬ 
na, on the 21st 
August, 1834, when 
one of them, a son 
of Sir Howard Doug¬ 
las, fell overboard ; 
the other lad, named 
Carroll, who was just 
fifteen, and a much 
smaller boy, imme¬ 
diately jumped after 
and supported him 
until help came. 
Douglas would cer¬ 
tainly have been drowned but for Can-oil’s 


pluck. There was a good deal of sea on, but 
no tide. The silver medal was voted to Carroll. 


The silver medal was also awarded to Mr. 
Fitzjamcs, a midshipman of the Euphrates, for 
the following act. When stores were being taken 
on board at Liverpool, and a small vessel with 
powder was alongside, one of the men employed 
fell into the river, and was carried rapidly astern, 
the current running four miles an hour ; and the 
man in all probability would have been drowned 
before a boat could have come to his assistance,, 
when Mr. Eitzjames, midshipman, with great 
intrepidity, jumped overboard after him, just as 
he stood, great-coat on, and with a valuable 
watch of McCabe’s in his pocket; but, regard¬ 
less of this, he swam to the man’s rescue, and 
supported him by the hair of his head until 
a boat picked them both up. The weather was- 
very rough at end of January, 1835. 


The two following certificates are enough to 
show the courage of a lad to whom the silver 
medal of the Iloyal Humane Society was 
awarded. 

“This is to certify that Mr. James C. Craw¬ 
ford, College midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Dublin, then under my command, did jump 
overboard in a most gallant style, at ten o’clock 
at night, on the 26tli January, 1834, in Co- 
quimbo Harbour, and assisted in saving the life 
of James Welsh, seaman, who had fallen over¬ 
board from the fore chains. 

(Signed) “ J. Townsend, Capt. R.N.” 

“ This is to certify that Mr. James C. Craw¬ 
ford, College midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Dublin, then under my command, did jump 
overboard on the 31st September, 1834, in 
Hamoaze, and gallantly saved the life of David 
Houston (A.B.), who had fallen overboard, and 
must inevitably have perished but for Mr. 
Crawford’s determined conduct at the moment. 
Houston had been severely injured in the right 
hand, and was at the time of the accident under 
the care of the surgeon. 

(Signed) “ J. Townsend, Capt. R.N.” 

Here we have a boy who within nine months* 
by his great gallantry and perseverance, saved 
the lives of two men. 


When Francis Dovey and some other boys 
were walking near Loe-pool, a large piece of 
water separated from the sea by a bar of sand, 
they heard shrieks of distress, and saw two boys 
struggling in a sinking state. Hastening to 
their assistance, young Davey, a boy of thirteen 
or fourteen, threw off his coat and waistcoat 
while running to the spot, immediately jumped 
in after the outermost boy, thinking him in 
most danger, and after a struggle succeeded in 
bringing him to the shore. Leaving him to the-, 
care of his companions, he turned towards the 
other boy, but found that he had disappeared. 
However, nothing daunted, Davey took off the 
remainder of his clothes, and dived after the 
body, but could not recover it. He said he 
thought he could have saved him had he not 
helped to carry the first he saved through the 
shallow Water, which took some time, the boy 
being as large as he was himself. Davey was 
awarded the silver medal. 


M. Ward ell, whilst bathing in the sea at. 
Bridlington, on 21st August, 1839, was seized 
with cramp, and had already disappeared, when 
Henry Brambler, only thirteen years of age, 
leaped from the South Pier into the water, 
seized him by the hair after swimming forty- 
yards to his relief, and brought him into shallow^ 
water. He was in a state of insensibility when 
the child reached him, and the distance through 
which he supported him was upwards of fifty 
yards. 

This boy well deserved the silver medal which 
was voted him. 
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SOME MORE ABOUT TOPS. 

By the Author of “‘Boy and Man.” 

S o you have a whip¬ 
ping-top this time, I 
see. That is good ; it will 
warm you. Whipping- 
tops are the oldest sort 
of all. Little Greek 
and Roman boys used 
to whip their tops. 
^Peg-tops are good in 
JTtheir season, and they 
" require a little more 
skill, but are not so 
_ ^ well adapted for cold 
weather. Let me look 
at your whip : a thong 
of leather; very good, 
if not too thick and 
stiff; an eel-skin would be better, but a slip of 
cow-hide is more durable. Now whip away; 
give your top a good hiding; it is the only 
tiling that will make him go.” 

“Abiding ! I never thought of the mean¬ 
ing of that word before.” 

“ Well, the less you know about it the better. 
It may be either the cow’s hide or the boy’s that 
gives the derivation—the whip or the back, I 
can’t say which. But flog away ; the exercise 
will make you glow, and warm you in a much 
more pleasant and healthy way than if the thong 
were laid about your back. The harder you 
whip your top the better ; it won’t hurt the top, 
and it won’t hurt you. When you go indoors I 
will show you a humming-top, one of a new 
sort.” 

“Thank you, sir. I should like to see it, 
though I don’t care much for liumming-tops ; 
they are very well for girls and little children, 
but there’s not much fun in them.” 

“ Bumming-tops are not to be despised, my 
boy. You would say so if you were to see how 
those clever Japanese can manage them, making 
them go anywhere they like almost, and spin in 
any position. Persuasion is better than force. 
A humming-top goes by persuasion, and goes 
better and farther, and a great deal more grace¬ 
fully, than a top which has to be whipped. I 
shall stick up for my top, and it will stick ‘ up’ 
as long as it can for me. There he goes, hum¬ 
ming beautifully ; he will keep on while we talk 
about him, and will murmur his approval all 
the while, as if he heard us. ” 

“ What makes a top hum, sir ? ” 

“ What do you suppose ? ” 

“ His emptiness.” 

“ Whistling as he goes for want of thought? 
Talking because he has nothing to talk about ? 
Is that what you mean ? It is the case with 
some boys I know. The less they have in them 
the more noise they make ; and it seems to be 
the same with tops. But the top is not 
empty.” 

“There is nothing in it, though.” 

“Yes; it is full.” 

“Oh, full of ail*, of course ! Is it the air that 
hums ? ” 

“ No ; the air does not hum ; there is no 
sound in the air; it is you that hum—your 
ears. The air is set in motion, and you feel it 
upon the sensitive part of your ears ; that is 
sound. Take a piece of string, and stretch it as 
tight as you can ; now pull it, as if it were the 
string of a harp ; it flies back from your touch, 
and vibrates to and fro, and in doing so it 
strikes the air, and the air repeats the blow upon 
the drum of your ear, and the nerves convey the 
sensation from the drum of the ear to the 
brain.” 

“ The drum of the ear ? What i3 that ? ” 
“You have seen a tambourine; you know 
how the parchment vibrates when it is struck. 
Well, there is just such another piece of me¬ 
chanism in the ear; a membrane stretched, 
and vibrating with the slightest touch. The 
vibrations of a tambourine or of any other in¬ 
strument, are conveyed by the air to this mem¬ 
brane, and repeated upon it stroke for stroke. 
That is exactly what is going on now while that 
top is humming, and we are listening to it. ” 
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“But we do not hear any strokes; only a 
hum.” 

“ True ; because the strokes or vibrations fol¬ 
low each other so rapidly that you cannot dis¬ 
tinguish them. Look, lor example, at the 
spokes of a wheel when it is flying round very 
fast; you do not see the spokes, only a sort of 
mist. Humming is a mist of separate sounds 
following one another rapidly, in the same 
manner.” 

“ I see ; that is to say, I hear. But do you 
mean that the air, when it is struck by the sides 
of the top, comes straight to our ears, and strikes 
them again, giving us a box on the ear ? 

“Not exactly so; but you have the box on 
the ear all the same. The top strikes the 
air that is next to it; and that strikes its 
neighbour, and that again the next, and that 
passes the blow on to the next. You know what 
‘ passing on’ means, don’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Brown hits Smith, and Smith hits 
Robinson, and Robinson hits White, and White 
hits Green ; and so on all along the form.” 

“ That is just how the strokes from the sides 
of the top reach your ears; only they don’t 
keep to one line, but go in all directions. 
You may see something like it if you throw a 
stone into a pool of water; the stone strikes 
the water, and the water repeats the bloW again 
and again, all round the spot, causing a series 
of circles or waves, which go on extending till 
they either die gradually away or strike the 
bank. So the vibrations of the air are spread 
and repeated, till they strike the ear. It is 
astonishing how fast the blows are given and 
passed on, and how far the waves of sound as 
they are called, will travel. You may hear a 
steam horn miles away, and that is only a sort 
of humming-top ; the vibrations are strong to 
begin with, but they become more feeble as they 
are ‘passed on,’ like the waves on the pool, 
and at length cease altogether.” 

“ Then, if there were no air, there would be 
no sound ? ” 

“Just so. The top or the horn would still 
vibrate, but it would strike against nothing , 
and the vibration could not be passed on. If I 
were to spin a top or even ring a bell under the 
glass of an air-pump, you would not hear it.” 
“Why does not a whipping-top hum ?” 
“Perhaps it does. But, being solid, the 
movement of the sides is so small that it does 
not produce any audible effect. It is like a 
drum that has been stuffed ; it cannot vibrate 
freely. If you want to make your top hum, you 
must first make it hollow.” 

“ Make it halloo ! I don’t think it will ever 
do that. It has been whipped often enough, 
and hard enough; but however much you 
‘ hide,’ it. it never lialloos.” 

“Notbad. But you know what I mean, of 
course. No ; your whip-top does not cry out 
about trifles; but, whip as you may, you will 
never make it go cheerfully or nimbly. It 
lumbers round in a sulky sort of manner ; and 
the moment you leave off whipping, down it 
falls, and lies at your feet like a log. That is 
the effect of compulsion. On the other hand, a 
humming-top, nicely handled and Coaxed, will 
spin upon a thread, run up a wire, turn a 
corner, and come back again, as if it understood 
what you wanted, and was pleased to do it, 
purring all the while like a ^ood-tempered cat. 
It requires skill and patience, of course, to 
make a top spin so ; but so do most things that 
are worth doing—teaching young folks like you, 
for instance. Yes, boys ; persuasion is better 
than force any day.” 

“You don’t like whipping-tops, then?” 

“Yes, 1 do ; it is not like whipping boys; 
the exercise will harden your muscles, and will 
not harden your hearts ; it gives you pleasure, 
and gives pain to no one. Flogging will not 
make a block of wood spin like a better-shaped 
peg-top or humming-top : neither will it make 
a scholar out of a dunce—we must have better 
and higher motives for that. But whip-tops are 
made to be whipped ; so flog away, boys ; lash 
them well; make them ‘halloo,’if you can. 
Only don’t go too near together in your sport, or 
you may whip out each other’s eyes. Such acci¬ 
dents have happened. So be careful.” 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes, 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles /* 

“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER X.—A SUDDEN ILLNESS AND A 
SPEEDY RECOVERY. 

J ACK had been very near the truth in his 
conjectures as to the course Dick meant 
to adopt with Mr. Courtenay. He had 
laid out matters very nicely, and intended., 
to crown the proceedings by a thoroughly 
good dinner with Mr. Potts, who was- 
going to walk over early and take an 
opportunity of talking to the squire about 
No Man’s Land. Dick was very busy, 
making the most of matters—so busy that 
for a time he forgot his pudding and his 
trousers; but at last he bethought himself 
of both. He went to the house-place and 
found the fire burning away, the pot boil¬ 
ing, and the pudding, to all appearance, 
dancing up and down in it. Dick’s mouth 
watered ; it was not often that he indulged 
in a good dinner, and he looked forward 
longingly to this one. 

“I’d best put my trousers to air by the 
fire,” he said; “they’ll get sweet out in 
the air, but the wet won’t be taken out of 
them.” 

He went to the door, but no trousers- 
were to be seen ; and yet he was sure that 
not two hours ago he had seen them hang¬ 
ing on the palings, and remarked that, in 
spite of the washing, “the result of that un- 
happy tumble did hang about them, surely.’* 
He looked up and he looked down, all over 
the garden, and all over the house-place 
and scullery, lest Jenny Flint, when she 
brought the pudding, should have moved 
them. But he never thought of looking in 
the pot, and at last sank down by the fire 
in a state of dismay. 

“Somebody ’s stolen them,” he said; 

“ some tramp or other. There’s such a lot 
on ’em about; and those folks at No Man’s; 
Land encourage ’em. I saw Jenny Flint 
but the other day givin’ a crust to a woman 
with a couple o’ babbies. Like as not, it’s 
that woman as has got my trousers. But, 
anyway, what’ll I do P I can’t see the squire 
like this.” 

He looked very ruefully at his nether 
garments. “ I did so want to seem re¬ 
spectable—make squire think I should be 
a credit to the place, and keep it up as it 
ought to be; and now! why, I be worse 
than Potts. It’s no good askin’ Potts ; he 
never has but one lot o’ clothes, and, as they 
say, when they’re done for, he goes to the 
scarecrows for another; an’ none o’ the folks* 
the other side o’ the road will lend me a 
pair—they’re an ill-natured, unneighbourly 
lot. Jenny Flint wouldn’t have made me 
that ’ere pudden on’y that I promised her 
a basket o’ taters. Well, there’s a lot that 
I’ve had to take up for the disease ; I don’t 
believe there’ll be one out of a dozen turn 
out sound when you come to bile ’em, but 
they’ll do well enough for her ; on’y, what 
shall I do for trousers, an’ what will squire 
think when he sees me this ’ere figure r” 
Presently Peter Potts came in, and stared, 
to find his friend in such a very singular 
deshabille. Dick certainly had trousers on ; 
but, thanks to the rents and tears which 
they had undergone while he was busy¬ 
dismantling his master’s premises, they- 
formed a very inefficient covering. 

“ Why don’t you get darned and de¬ 
cent P ” asked Peter. 

“I—I—can’t,” said Dick. “Ain’t got- 
a pail* o’ trousers in the world but these 
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’ere old things, which I just put on while 
my others was bein’ washed, an’ now some¬ 
body ’s been an’ stole ’em.” 

“ I don’t see what you can do, unless it’s 
to go to bed, an’ say you’re ill o’ the colic, 
an’ that it’s the bad smell about the place 
that has done it,” replied Peter. “ An’ I’ll 
see to the dinner, an’ show the squire about 
when he comes.” 

“I wish I could ha’ done it myself, but 
I suppose that’s the on’y thing to do. It’s 
a real pity, that it is.” 

Dick went to bed presently, and not too 
soon, for Squire Courtenay came riding up 
to the door, when Peter Potts went to it 
and took the horse to the stable, and led 
the squire through the premises. “They 


being, however, necessarily infectious, the 
squire said he might as well see him, and 
accordingly Peter ushered him into the 
other’s bedroom. 

Dick had thought the visit not unlikely, 
and was prepared for it. He had drawn his 
night-shirt over his shoulders, and put a 
great tassled nightcap (one of his master’s) 
on his head. The blind was pulled down in 
his room, and Dick, if he couldn’t make 
his great brownish-red face look thin and 
pale, at least made it look long and grave. 
The squire asked him how he was, to 
which Dick replied that he had been ill all 
night. He set to work clearing a drain 
yesterday when he came home—his master 
never would be troubled about such mat¬ 


sound of the horse’s hoofs. “He’s gone,” he 
said, “ an’ I’d better get up an’ see to that 
pudden. I wonder whether Potts has been 
keeping up the fire ! He might as well, for 
the wood neither hurts him nor me, an’ 
master’s got a rare lot on it.” 

Dick’s bedroom was just over the house- 
place, and the stairs from the bedroom 
ran close by the door of the latter, and 
Dick’s own bedroom door having been left 
open by Peter Potts when he w r ent down, 
Dick, in the quietness of the house, could 
hear what few noises there were. What he 
did hear was the pot boding over, and Dick 
got frightened on account of his pudding. 
“The fire’ll go out, an’the pot’ll stop 
bilin’. Then the steak’s sure to be hard, 
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were in a dreadful state,” he said. “ Wade 
never would lay out any money on them; 
“the drains wanted seein’ to; everything 
went wrong when there was a man like 
that in the place; and there was poor 
Harden, as decent and hard-woikir’ a 
•fellow as ever lived, laid up in bed, an’ all 
"because his master won’t go and see to the 
drains.’” 

Things were certainly not in the best of 
order, but by no means so bad as Mr. Potts, 
in the interest of his friend, would have 
liked to make out. A little whitewashing 
and a great deal of scrubbing, and the place 
would h-ave looked comfortable enough. 
Put to Squire Courtenay, fresh from 
Dondon, it all looked desolate and 
neglected, and he resolved to talk to his 
agent about the matter, and if they thought 
they could get. any more rent out of 
Harden, to let him have the place when his 
master’s lease was up. Dick’s illness not 


ters—and this was what had come of it. 
Oh, yes, he had sent for the doctor—when 
Dick began to tell stories, he never knew 
when to stop—and the doctor said it was 
nothing but the bad state of the place, and 
he really could not do much for him but 
tell him either to put it in order, or else to 
get out of it. But what was a man to do 
when he was not master, and yet had his 
living to get? Then Dick thought it as 
well to twist his face and to groan a little, 
and as Squire Courtenay did not like pain, 
or any other disagreeable thing, he took 
his leave, wishing him better. 

Downstairs the squire went, and just as 
he came to the door of the house-place he 
saw his horse, who had not been properly 
secured in the stable, and who perhaps did 
not find his quarters to his mind, galloping 
off full speed. Off ran the squire, rating 
Peter Potts for not looking better to his 
horse, and off ran Peter. Dick heard the 


instead o’ bein’ that tender it slips down 
bke marrow,” said, or rather thought, 
Dick; so down he ran and set to work 
vigorously to restore the fire, which the 
water from the pot had nearly extin¬ 
guished. He got wood, plenty of it; 
as he said, it was his master’s, and Dick 
was never stingy with other people’s be¬ 
longings. Then he took the great old- 
fashioned bellows which always hung on a 
nail by the side of the fireplace, and began 
blowing and puffing a-way, singing vigor¬ 
ously the while. He was in excellent 
spirits, and sang as merrily as if he had 
been in the taproom of any public-house 
in Northcombe. 

So lustily did Dick sing, and so pleased 
was he with the sound of the wood crack¬ 
ling, and the sight of the bright flames 
wreathing round and round the iron pot, 
that he did not hear the step of some one 
who entered the room, nor did he turn his 
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head till a voice, which was certainly not 
that of Peter Potts, uttered, in languid, 
drawling accents, “My good man, you 
really do seem to have got well uncom¬ 
monly soon.” 

Dick looked round, and saw Squire 
Courtenay. He had left his gloves and 
whip on the table in the house-place, and 
as Peter Potts had secured the horse, 
which had not run very far before it 
showed an inclination to run no farther, 
he had left him to bring it back while he 
went on foot to the house for his pro¬ 
perty. 

Dick stared at the squire, and for. a 
moment was at a loss for a word; while 
the squire looked at him with as much 
curiosity as a well-bred young man of the 
present day thinks it right to show in 
anything. He never had seen such a figure 
as Dick in his nightshirt, with his ragged 
trousers peeping below. Dick left off 
blowing, and he said presently“Poor 
folks can’t stop in their beds like rich ones. 

I heard the pot a boilin’ over, an’ I thought 
the dinner would be spoiled if I didn’t 
come down to see to it.” 

“I’m glad you’ve found your appetite 
so soon,” said the squire. “I think just 
now you said you’d lost all relish for your 
food.” Then he went away, saying to 
himself, “Jennings” (his agent) “was in 
the right. I’d better leave him to manage 
these people, and get what he can out of 
them. I’m afraid they’re a deal too clever 
for me.” 

Then he mounted his horse, gave a very 
short good-day to Peter, and rode away. 

(To be continued.) 

SOME INDOOR GAMES AT 
MARBLES. 

By L. D. Snook. 

O ne or two of the following games of marble s 
may possibly be known to some of the 
multitudinous readers ot “The Boy’s Own 
Paper,” but we think they all will be new to a 
great many lads. 

The Arched-Board Count Game. 

A strip of board, half an inch thick, five 
inches wide, arid twenty-two inches long, has 
notaries cut in one side, two inches wide at the 
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bottom, and tapering as shown. Short bits of 
board nailed upon each end keep the strip upright. 
Then it is placed upon the floor within two feet 
of the wall. Each player is provided with the 
same number of marbles (from three to five, or 
as many as the players wish\ and from the oppo¬ 
site side of the room he rolls at the board, the 
object being to roll through the arches, which 
have numbers immediately above them in the 
manner shown. The ono making the most counts 
after rolling all the marbles is entitled to one 
game. Or, if you have but five or six marbles, 
each party rolls the whole number by himself, 
and should there be a tie between those who 
make the highest aggregate number, they must 
roll again, the one then having the highest tally 
winning the game. 

Three-Arch Discount Game. 

This board is as wide and thick as the other, 
but is only eighteen inenes in length. The centre 


arch is four inches wide, the two small ones 
three inches each. I 11 playing, the boys roll 
from four to ten marbles each, every marble that 
passes under the centre arch counting forty ; it 
the marble goes through either small arch, 
twenty is deducted from the count, or, as the 
boys say, is “ counted off ” each time. So if you 
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are not a good shot, it is likely you will lose 
more than you will gain. In this, or the pre¬ 
vious game, if you fail to pop your marble 
through any arch, it is lost. 

The Ten-Block Count Game. 

You are to make ten blocks of wood, each about 
one inch square ; upon one side of each you mark 
the figure 0 ; on the other sides the numbers 10, 
20, 30, 40, and 50, the 50 being upon the side 
opposite the 0. The blocks are placed upon the 
floor or carpet in the form of a half diamond, as 



shown. The 0 in each case being placed upward, 
each player rolls four marbles singly at the 
blocks, the object being to hit as many of them 
as possible. When done, count the numbers on 
the upper sides of all the blocks, and replace 
them for the next player. It is a lively game. 

Swinging-Block Count Game. 

This is but a modification of the block game 
just described. A common pin or tack is driven 
partly into one side of a block, ■which is con¬ 
nected by a string with a little strip of wood 
above. Instead of making side-pieces for sup¬ 



ports, two chairs can be used, letting the strip 
rest upon the seat or lower rounds. Each block 
has the same number upon every side, and is 
hung so that the bottom is about one-quarter of 
an inch from the floor. When a marble strikes 
a block it swings a little and soon is quiet. 
This saves considerable work in replacing over¬ 
turned blocks. Eor each block hit, tally the 
number upon it. 

Circle Game. 

Mark upon a piece of paper three rings, the 
largest from eight to fifteen inches in diameter, 
th°other two considerably smaller. Within the 
rings mark the numbers 
10, 20, and 50, as shown. 

Lay this paper upon the 
carpet or floor, and roll 
your marbles, the object 
being to have them stop 
upon the paper and as 
near the centre as pos¬ 
sible, each person to let 
his remain where they 
stop until all of his be 
be rolled. • Should a marble rest on a line, tally 
for it the number in the largest circle adjoining,. 



A SWIM ACROSS THE JAXARTES> 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ The Boy Slave of Bokhara“ On the 
Road to Khiva," etc. 

N evening in Central 
Asia, on a glorious day in 
July. A quaint little 
Russian posthouse, with 
mud walls and striped 
doorposts, in front of 
which my shaggy little- 
Tartar horses and tilt- 
covered waggon have just 
come to a halt; a tangled 
mass of dark-green thick¬ 
et, through which the 
thick, brown, soup-like- 
stream of the Jaxartes- 
or Syr Daria (Clean 
River)* pours itself in 
endless windings ; andii. 
beyond, in the red light 
the sinking sun, the grey, 
unending level of the mighty desert that extends, 
from the Ural Mountains to the border of China, 
and upon which a half-effaced waggon-track, 
marked only by an occasional skeleton, repre¬ 
sents the “high-road” that looks so imposing 
on the map. 

But in the foreground of the picture there is 
life enough and to spare. The broad belt ot 
grassy turf bordering the river, which yesterday 
was silent and lonely as a tomb, is now alive 
with all the bustle of twelve hundred fighting 
men. A Russian infantry-detachment, with 
a company of Cossacks, on its march east¬ 
ward to the frontier of China, has chosen 
this spot for its camping-ground, and the 
whole plain is filled with the glitter of 
bayonets, the flitting of white uniforms, the 
neighing and pawing of horses, the fluttering" 
tilts of store-waggons, the shouts and laughter- 
of the rough, good-humoured, overgrown school¬ 
boys, who chaff, and halloo, and push each other;- 
about, without a thought of what is to come~ 
The matted thickets have been unsparingly' 
hacked to furnish fuel for the countless fires, 
around which the lean Tartar dogs are sniffing 
hungrily at the savoury steam of the iron pots 
in which the shtchee (cabbage-soup) is bubbling 
and simmering. In a word, the whole scene is 
an admirable specimen of one of the most pic¬ 
turesque sights in the world—a Russian camp on 
the steppes of Central Asia. 

The bivouac forms a kind of irregular oblong, 
on three sides of which the waggons are stationed’ 
and the arms piled. The fourth faces the river 
and here, enjoying the. cool evening breeze- 
which blows across it, are to be found all who 
are not otherwise engaged. To my right, as I 
pass along the line, an eager circle i3 gathered.! 
round a grey-haired Cossack, -who, between the- 
puffs of his short black pipe, is spinning .an, 
amazing yarn about some forgotten campaign 
against the Turkomans. To my left sits a 
hulking lad astride of a half-empty biscuit- 
chest, while a comrade, standing behind him, is, 
laboriously chopping off his thick, turnip- 
coloured hair with a pair of shears big enough 
to serve a gardener. Close beside me, a dozen 
pairs of huge dusty boots suddenly thrust out of 
a “ dog-tent ” (a sheet of felt, fixed upon forked, 
poles three feet high), showing that the sleepers , 
within are uncoiling from their afternoon nap. 

A little farther on, a long, gaunt, Don- 
Quixote-like fellow, squatting cross-legged on 
the grass, is tailoring his nether garments with 
a dexterity which Poole himself might applaud. 
On the bank itself, a grim veteran, with a broken, 
nose and one eye, is watching a simmering 
camp-kettle, while half a dozen of his comrades- 
are paddling about in the river, and splashing 
each other amid roars of laughtor. And yonder, 
behind a pile of boxes, apart from all the noise- 
and bustle, a tall, handsome, smooth-faced lad 
is reading, for the twentieth time, a soiled and 
ill-written letter from his widowed mother far 
away 011 the sunny slopes of the Ural Moun— 

■ Why this name should be given to the Jaxartes it. 
is difficult to imagine. The Nile itself is not more, 
hopelessly muddy. 
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tains, which, mis-spelt and blotted as it is, 
makes the brave fellow’s eyes glisten in a way 
of which he would be very unnecessarily 
ashamed did he dream that any one saw him. 

Having made the round of the camp, I 
scramble back into my waggon, and prepare 
for a quiet study of my Russian military map of 
Central Asia. Rut 1 have reckoned without 
my host. Regarding anything which he has 
not seen before, the Russian soldier is eager and 
curious as a child ; and I have hardly unfolded 
the map, when I become aware of a large-limbed 
fellow, with a dark, brigand-like face, stealing 
up behind me, and peering over my shoulder. 
His cry of wonder and delight draws co the 
spot three or four of his comrades ; and these 
in turn are followed by others, and others still, 
till I am literally hemmed in with a ring of 
wild faces and struggling forms, like a traveller 
assailed by banditti. 

Seldom has any geographical professor had a 
more attentive audience ; and the success of my 
lecture is already ensured, even before I com¬ 
mence it. 

“ Well, brothers, do you want to look at it ? 
Look away, then.” 

“ What’s it a picture of, father? We can’t 
make it out.” 

“ It’s not a picture at all, my lads—it’s a map 
of Turkistan (Central Asia), and you can see 
upon it all the way you’ve marched, and all 
that you’re going to march as well.” 

Sensation in the crowd, and visible looks of 
incredulity exchanged. 

“ What ? All our march on that little thing ? 
How can that be ? ” 

. “ I’ll show you in a minute, brothers. Where 
did you start from ? ” 

“Orenburg,” answer a score of voices, while 
the sunburned faces press closer and closer. 

“There it is, right up at the top,” and I 
point to it with my pencil. 

“So it is—lean read it!” shouts a lean, 
sharp-looking fellow on my left, happy to have 
the chance of displaying such a rare accomplish¬ 
ment. “0, R, E, 1ST, 13, U, R, G, Orenburg— 
so it is ! Wonderful, brothers, wonderful!” 

Signs of approval from the audience, who arc 
evidently convinced at last. And now begins a 
cross-fire of eager questions and comments. 

“ Where’s Uralsk ? We halted there on the 
way down.” 

“ Is this the Kara-Koum Desert! It’s painted 
like sand, somehow.” 

“Yonder’s the Aral Sea, brothers—that big 
blue bit in the middle. See, there’s the name 
on it as plain as can be— Aralskoe More.” 

“Show us Kazalinsk, w r e remember it well 
enough. ” 

“And Fort Ho. 2.” 

“And Fort Perovski! ” 

At last comes the great question of all, put 
by a scarred, grey-moustached old grenadier, 
who may have seen Russia’s first advance into 
Central Asia in 1839. 

“Father, can you show us the very place 
where we are just now ? ” 

“To be sure I can, my good fellow. Here’s 
the river, you see, just as you have it yonder ; 
and there s Fort Perovski, which we’ve just 
left behind ; and see—this little black spot here 
i the post-house itself. ” 

Here the popular. enthusiasm becomes up¬ 
roarious, and for a minute or two the map is in 
such peril that I think it wisest to close the 
proceedings by folding it up, and announcing 
that I must go down and take a dip in the rivei\ 
This, indeed, is an hourly necessity in Central 
Asia, where you may swim across a river at 
noon, and be as gritty as the lid of a match-box 
before sunset. What desert travelling really is 
no man can conceive in the faintest degree “till 
he has actually tried it. In cool, breezy Eng¬ 
land, men picture it vaguely to themselves as a 
long, hot, rather thirsty ride. The reality is 
widely different. The heat of a furnace bydav, 
the damp of a Lincolnshire fen by night, an 
atmosphere filled with hot prickly dust, choking 
your pores and making you tingle from head to 
toot; a quivering haze of intense heat along the 
horizon ; lips cracked and bleeding; eves that 
ache with a dull, unceasing pain ; a furred 


leathery tongue, which seems too large for your 
mouth ; a torturing thirst, Tvhich no'amount of 
drink can satisfy ; a feverish, unrefreshing sleep; 
a constant irritation, worse than the sharpest 
agony ; an exhaustion which makes you feel as 
if life itself were not worth the trouble of de¬ 
fending—such are the realities of desert life. 

But all these dismal memories vanish with the 
first plunge into the cool, buoyant, swift-flowing 
water, whose glorious freshness chases away in 
a moment the hot, dry, dusty languor of the 
desert, sending an elastic thrill of strength 
through every vein and muscle, which makes 
the mere sense of living an enjoyment. Once 
fairly into such a bath, the difficulty is to per¬ 
suade oneself ever to come out again ; and after 
paddling about for a minute or two I decide 
upon prolonging the pleasure by swdmming 
across the river and back again. 

At first sight nothing could be easier, for at 
this point the self-willed stream has scooped a 
new channel along the southern bank, thus 
widening itself into a broad, shallow lagoon, in 
which, to all appearance, the least practised 
bather might take his pleasure by the hour 
together without the slightest danger. But 
there are those among the spectators who think 
otherwise. The grey-moustached Cossack above- 
mentioned, seeing me heading straight across 
the river, calls out warningly : 

“Take care, Pan!* there’s a mighty ugly 
current in the middle there. You’d better not 
try it.” 

But when was any warning, however well- 
meant, heeded by an Englishman ? Away I go 
over the smooth surface as if the words had 
never been uttered, while the Russian soldiers, 
clustering along the bank, silently await the 
result. 

This is not long in declaring itself. There is 
nothing in the world more thoroughly deceptive 
than a Central-A sian river, which (as I after¬ 
wards learned when crossing the Zer-Affshan, 
near Samarcand) may waste itself in half a score 
of different channels, and yet retain strength 
enough in each of them to shake the strongest 
waggon like a child’s rattle. For about half 
the distance I literally get along swimmingly , 
and then a sudden shock, like a push from the 
hand of a giant, forewarns me of what is to 
come. Deeper and deeper grows the $water; ' 
stronger and stronger presses the stream. Foot¬ 
hold there is none, and even if there were, it 
could avail little against the rush of a current 
which seems sufficient to carry away a house, 
while the mass of green leaves crowning the 
opposite bank suddenly appears a terribly long 
way off. Hot without a hard struggle, and 
more than one narrow escape of being swept 
down altogether, do I at length drag myself up 
on to the bank, and lie panting upon the grass, 
while a faint cheer reaches me from the farther 
shore. 

But now comes the question, how on earth 
am I .to. get back again, and a very serious ques¬ 
tion. it is. Seven or eight days of lying doubled 
up in a waggon, knees and nose together, on 
short allowance of food, and a ten minutes’ 
snatch of sleep now and then, are not the best 
preparation for a struggle with one of the 
strongest currents in Central Asia ; and it now 
begins to be evident enough that even should I 
escape being drowned outright, I stand a very 
good chance of a bruising severe enough to 
cripple me—no light matter in this desolate 
region, where a sick man may look in vain for 
either shelter or assistance. To sit still in the 
face of such possibilities is out of the question, 
and almost before I have had time to take breath 
I plunge in once more. 

And now comes the hardest part of the work. 
Foam all around me, blinding spray in my eyes, 
the. banks seeming to race past me while the 
water itself stands still, my stiffened limbs 
moving heavily and more heavily with every 
stroke, while, each time that I look up, the 
distant bank, with its smooth green turf, and 
its cheery camp-fires, and its anxious crowd of 
white-frocked watchers, seems farther off than 


* An untranslatable native title, answering to the 
Spanish “Don." 


ever. Then comes a sudden shock, followed by 
the sick, dizzy feeling of one sorely wounded. 
A huge log, whirled by the current, has struck 
me lull on the forehead, and, stunned by the 
blow, I drift helplessly down the rusliing 
river. 

“ Father, father ! a little this wa} 7, and you’re 
safe ! ” 

It is the old Cossack’s voice, and I instinct¬ 
ively make a last effort to obey him. The rush 
of the current seems suddenly to abate ; I feel 
ground under my feet once more ; and the next 
moment three or four of the soldiers dash into 
the shallow water (divided by a long sandbank 
just at this point) and drag me bodily to land. 
But my exultation is materially damped by the 
uncompromising verdict which reaches my ear 
at that moment: 

“ Well, I thought all along that fellow was a 
fool—and now I’m sure of it! ” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


London School Board Prizes. 

The London School Board give annually 
4,000 prizes for success in the Scripture Ex¬ 
aminations held in their schools. These prizes 
consist of handsomely-bound Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments, and have been given now for three years. 
The distribution takes place during the autumn 
of each year at the Crystal Palace. The total 
number of the competitors examined, either 
orally or on paper, was as follows :—Scholars 
(Standards I to hi), 86,358 ; ditto (Standards 
IV to vi), 16,348 ; pupil teachers, candidates, 
and monitors, 1,403 : total, 104,109. Thetotal 
number examined in 1877 was 82,062. The 
number of pupil teachers who gained prizes was 
200 ; and of fourth, fifth, and sixth standard 
scholars, 832. The number of prizes given in 
Standards ito nr was 2,968. Besides the above, 
prizes have for the last two years been awarded 
for regular and punctual attendance in school 
during each quarter. Ho fewer than 77,723 of 
these prizes have been gained in the two 
years, which shows that at any rate there are a 
good many punctual boys and girls in this great 
city. We trust that as many of our readers as 
are Board scholars will do their part towards 
increasing largely this honourable total by 
winning prizes for themselves. 


The Skylark. 

Ethekeal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares 
abound ? 

Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still. 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler! That love-prompted 
strain 

(’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ! 

Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege, to 
sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale the shady wood— 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 

Type of the wise, who soar—but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of heaven and 
bom e. — Worclsworth. 
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HOW TO MAKE A YACHT. 

PART II. 

H aving hollowed out the hull, your next 
proceeding will be to put in the masts. A 
schooner has two masts. You must make a 
hole through the deck, into the bottom (at 12, 
Fig. i.), and put the foremast in about one inch 
before the foremast sectional line (3, Fig. i.) 
The mainmast should be about two iuches before 
the after sectional line (see 4, Fig. i.), and 
.should be placed at 11. The following will give 
you the size of the masts and spars: the lower 
masts should be about one inch and three¬ 
-quarters round ; the topmasts one inch ; the 
bowsprit one inch and a quarter ; the booms one 
inch and a quarter ; the gaffs one inch. 

For the sails , a piece of good linen is best. 
The sheets , or ropes, and the rigging should be 
made of fishing lines of different sizes, according 
to its use. The shrouds are the ropes which 
-extend from the masthead down on each side of 
-the masts, and which support them by being 
fastened to the sides of the vessel. These should 
he made of large-sized whipcord. The Mocks , 
dead-eyes , caps, etc., could be made of wood, 
but as that would be a very tedious and delicate 
operation, perhaps the best course will be to buy 
them, of bone or lead, at any nautical toy- 
maker’s. 

The length of the spars, masts, etc., should be 
as follows (refer to the figures on Fig. iii.) : 
Bowsprit (2), three and a half inches ; foremast 
<5), fifteen inches ; mainmast (9), sixteen inches, 
with a topmast (13), six inches long, above it ; 
fore boom (8), eight inches and a half; fore 
gaff (7), eight inches ; main boom (11), twelve 
inches ; main gaff (12), eight inches. 


seven-inch top-mast (8, Fig. vi.) above it, mak¬ 
ing the whole length above the deck twenty-two 
inches. The bowsprit (2, Fig. vi.), should be 


fifteen. The mast must be placed (or stepped) 
in, in just the same manner as in the schooner, 
only about half-way between the centre of the 



1. Margin of wood. 

2. Centre line. 

3. Foremost sectional line. 


4. After sectional line. 

5. Stem. 

6. Sternpo 


7. Curve of deck. 

8. Counter. 

9. Head. 


6 6 



1. Centreline. 

2. Centre horizontal line. 

3. Foremast third, 
j 4. After third. 


5. Line for shape of deck. 

6. Margin - of piece of wood. 

7. Position of bowsprit, [of bowsprit. 

8. Small bits let into deck to fasten heel 


9. Iron ring fastened to stem. 

10. Hole for rudder. 

11. Hole for mast. 



The measurements here given refer to a 
■schooner; the cutter has but one mast (7, Fig. vi.) 
about fifteen inches high from the deck, with a 


nine inches long from the stem of the vessel to 
the end. The main gaff (11, Fig. vi.) nine 
inches long; the main boom (10, Fig. vi.) 


yacht (at 11, Fig. iv.), and the foremast sec* 
tional line (3, Fig. iv.) 

r i he chief thing to be studied in the masting 
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is to step them so that the greatest propelling 
force of the sails may be brought to bear on the 
* principal part of the yacht, and how this force 
will affect the rudder. If the rudder requires 
but a slight deviation, or small angle, when 
sailing, then the masts and sails are rightly 
arranged, and she will sail the faster ; but if the 
rudder requires a great deviation, or angle, the 
case will be otherwise, and her sailing will be 
slow. If our diagrams have been carefully fol¬ 
lowed, this should come out all right. 

It is scarcely necessary to give the exact 
measurement of the sails, either in the schooner 
or cutter. They should be made to fit the spars, 
of which we have already given the dimensions 
(see page 111). 

A schooner (see Fig. iii.) has four sails : stay 
foresail (4); gaff foresail (6) ; mainsail (10) ; 
and gaff topsail (14), but the last could be very 
’well dispensed with. A cutter (see Fig. vi.) has 
three sails : jib (5), foresail (4), and mainsail (9). 
Sometimes a gaff topsail (12) is added. 

For the ballasting of your vessel, take a piece 
of lead, the length and thickness of the 
keel, and either screw it or nail it on to tl*e 
keel. Use a good-sized piece of lead first, as you 
can easily reduce it if it is too heavy. 

# Fig. vi. represents' a cutter yacht, fully 
rigged, with sails set, etc. The dotted lines are 
the margin of the sails, showing their shape 
and size. The marginal line of the piece of 
wood is still retained, so that the learner may 
see how to place his masts, spars, ballast,’ and 
rudder. One shroud each side of the cutter’s 
mainmast is enough, and one eacli side of the 
schooner’s foremast, but these are not absolutely 
necessary, as the peak and throat haulyards (13 
and 14, Fig. vi.) brought down on each side of 
the mast will be sufficient support in such small 
vessels. 

Fig. vii., in the top left-hand corner, shows 
appearance of end of stern (1, centre of keel ; 
2 2, eounter). 



Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 
By A. Wood, f.c.s. 

VIII.—THE GAS AND GAS-BAGS. 

S EVERAL times in describing the production 
of the lime-light reference has been made 
to gas-bags ; and now we will explain more 
fully what they are. Gas-bags are usually made 
ot stout india-rubber cloth, wedge-shaped, their 
length being half as much again as their width, 
and the base usually equal to tlieir width. A 
tap is provided and attached to the apex of the 
bag, so as to allow of the admission and expul¬ 
sion of the gas. In order to press out the gas 
from a filled bag, two boards are used. These 



Fig. 9. 

boards are of similar dimensions to the bag, and 
being hinged together along one edge, can be 
separated to allow of the introduction of the in¬ 
flated gas-bag. A projecting ledge is fixed on 
the outside of the upper board, about eight 
inches from its end, against which the weight 
required to press out the gas can rest. The 
weights should be square-shaped, and the most 
convenient size is a half-hundredweight. When 
two bags are required (as iu the case of the 


oxyliydrogen light), the double pressure-board 
(Fig. 9) should be employed ; the two bags are 
then placed one above the other, and one set of 
weights only is required instead of two sets. 
The weight required to be used with a bag of 
eight feet capacity when employed for the oxy- 
calcium lamp or jet should be about 56 lb., but 
at least three times that amount should be placed 
on the bags for the production of the oxyliy- 
drogen light. 

It is not desirable to keep either oxygen or 
hydrogen gas in india-rubber bags for any length 
of time. Oxygen can be kept for a few days or 
a week, but any hydrogen gas that may remain 
in the bag after an exhibition should be ex¬ 
pelled before the bag is refilled. When two bags 
are in use, each should be marked ; 0 on the 
oxygen bag, and H on the hydrogen bag ; and 
the bags should not be used interchangeably ; 

hydrogen gas should not be put into an 
oxygen bag, nor oxygen into a hydrogen bag. 
In arranging the apparatus, place the pressure 
boards and bags where they will not be meddled 
with. Let the weights bo securely placed on the 
pressure boards, so that they may not slide or 
roll off during the exhibition. Do not on any 
account allow any one to stand upon or press 
the boards with his foot as a. substitute for, or 
in addition to, the weights. The lime cylinder 
should be wiped clean from dust before it is put 
upon the holder, and it should be exposed to 
the flame of the lamp or simple hydrogen flamo 
some minutes before the oxygen is turned on, 
so that it may not fracture when the light is 
being produced. When all arrangements are 
complete, the hydrogen should be turned on 
and lighted, and oxygen should be gradually 
turned on until tho requisite degree of light is 
obtained. With the oxycalcium light some 
exhibitors use the compressed oxygen, the gas 
being compressed into an iron cylinder, and thus 
bags, boards, and weights are not needed. This 
arrangement has the advantage of portability, 
but the cylinders have to be filled by means of 
a steam pump—a thing not always to be ob¬ 
tained. When a cylinder is used it should be 
placed as close to the jet as possible, and the 
flow of gas must be regulated by the valve of 
the cylinder, and not by the tap of the.jet. 


Corves ponbc ncc. 

We must ask our readers and correspondents 
to exercise a little necessary patience, and they 
will find that all their many requests will receive 
due attention, that the prizes will be awarded as 
promised, and that questions needing answers in 
our columns will not fail to receive them. 

But as we have said, there must be just a little 
patience exercised, and we will now explain why. 
“ The Boy’s Own Paper” has already become 
so great a favourite with the boys of England 
(aye, and we are leceiving orders from the 
colonies too), that we are now printing nearly 
two hundred thousand copies of each number. 
This involves, if very many readers are not to 
be disappointed in obtaining the paper week by 
week, that we should go to press with the numbers 
in advance of the date each week’s paper bears. 

Let us see what this means. We had to wait 
until the evening of January 31st before we could 
attempt to award the prizes for the competition 
announced in our first number, that being the 
last day for sending in. We then had nearly three 
thousand separate essays to read and compare. 
Next week, however, we hope to announce the 
names of the prize winners ; and encouraged by 
the excellent work others have done, w’e have 
also decided to go beyond our promises, and 
award handsome Certificates to the fifty who,, 
though not so successful as to win prizes, come 
the nearest to the more fortunate Competitors 
in point of merit. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

HIDDEN RIVERS. 

1. As soon as in, I leave him alone. 

2. Miss C. held tight to the post. 

3. He at once rose, in extreme perturbation. 

Answers. 

Conundrums in last week's Number. 

1. Sal (e), is, bury = Salisbury. 

2. Hart (r)ing, ton = Hartington. 



PRIZE ESSAY 
SUBJECT. 

hi. 

(“Nobly Done.”) 


CONDITIONS. 

This Competition isopen to 
readers of all ages up to twenty- 
one. 

We offer prizes in books to 
the value of 20s. and 10s. 
respectively for the best des¬ 
cription, in verse, of this pic¬ 
ture. 

We shall also award Cer¬ 
tificates to additional Compe¬ 
titors should any seem to 
merit them. 

The stanzas may be either 
in rhyme or blank verse, 
and should not occupy the 
space of more than half a 
column. 

All letters must be plainly 
marked “Prize Competition,” 
should be addressed to the 
Editor, at 56, Paternoster 
Bow, and must reach him by 
March 31st. 

Parents, teacher, employer, 
or other * responsible person 
should certify that the work 
is the unaided effort of the 
Competitor. 
































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler” “ True Blue** etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE ESCAPE- 
IN A CAVERN. 

B ill drew his head in from the window, 
and beckoned to Jack, who followed 
him up; and as there was no time to be v 
lost, he at once dropped down on to the 
top of the wall. Jack came next, fortu¬ 
nately without dislodging any stones, 
which might have rattled down and be¬ 
trayed their proceedings. Bill leading, 
they made their way on hands and knees 
along the top of the wall, which, being 
fringed in most places with bushes, contri¬ 
buted to conceal them from any passers- 
by. They had to move cautiously for the 



The Escape from the Tower. 
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reason before given, and also to avoid the 
risk of falling down any gap in the wall 
which time might have produced. 

As Bill had expected, the further end of 
the wall was broken gradually away, form¬ 
ing an easy descent. Down this they 
climbed, feeling their way with their feet, 
and not letting go of one mass of ruin till 
they had found a foothold on a lower. 
Thus they at length had the satisfaction 
of standing on the firm ground outside 
the walls. 

They had now to consider in which 
direction they should direct their flight. 

The river was on one side of them, and 
though they might swim across they would 
run the risk of being discovered while so 
doing. They finally decided to make for 
the seashore, to the westward of the bay, 
and to lie hid among the rocks till the 
search for them should be given up. 

They accordingly stole round the build¬ 
ing, keeping on the side away from the 
guard-room, till they got into a lane which 
led at the back of the village down to¬ 
wards the shore. If they could once get 
there they hoped to be safe. 

Few lights in the village were burning, 
as the inhabitants retired early to bed; 
but two or three still twinkled from some 
cottages at the farther end. Possibly the 
owners had gone out fishing, and had only 
lately returned. 

They had got some distance from the 
tower, and no cottage was near, when Jack 
stopped. 

“ I’ve been thinking that we might get 
on board one of the fishing-boats, which 
have just come in, and go off in her,” he 
whispered. 

“ I could not do it,” said Bill. “ I have 
said before—what would the poor fisher¬ 
men think in the morning when they found 
their boat gone ? the only means they may 
have of supporting their wives and 
families.” 

Jack did not agree with Bill in this, but 
it was not a time to argue the point, so 
they set off again, and continued running 
till they reached a gap in the cliff, down 
which the road led. They then made their 
way to the left, under the cliffs, in the 
direction of the village where they had so 
long resided. 

The tide was out, and they wisely kept 
close down to the water, so that the 
returning sea might obliterate their foot¬ 
steps. 

Jack proposed returning to Captain 
Turgot’s, but Bill observed that that would 
not be fair to their friends, who would of 
course be exposed to great danger by 
again harbouring them, and who yet would 
not like to deliver them up. 

“No, no, we must not do that,” he 
said. “ The sooner we can find a place to 
hide in the better. The cliff hereabouts 
appears to be broken, and full of hollows, 
and perhaps, if we search for it, we shall 
discover some spot fit for our purpose.” 

While they were talking the moon rose; 
and, though on the decrease, afforded a 
good deal of light, and greatly assisted 
them in their search. 

The sea where they were would, they 
saw, at high tide, completely cover the 
whole beach, so they must take care to 
find a place beyond its reach. 

They anxiously searched about. The 
night was drawing on, and they must find 
concealment before daylight, which would 
expose them to the view of any boats 
passing near the beach, or to people look¬ 
ing for them from the cliffs above. 1 
They had climbed up at several places 


without discovering any hollow sufficiently 
deep to conceal them effectually; still they 
persevered, and at last they reached a 
black rock which projected out from the 
cliff, and ran some way down the beach. 
From its appearance they saw that it must 
be covered at high water. They made 
their way round it, as the sides were too 
smooth to climb over, and then once more 
ieached the foot of the cliff. 

The tide was now rising rapidly, and 
they saw that they would be exposed to 
the danger of being caught by the sea, 
could they not get some distance up the 
cliff. They were hurrying on when Bill 
exclaimed, 

“There’s a cave, and it may perhaps 
run some way back in the cliff. We shall 
soon find out by the feel of the rock 
whether the water fills it up, and if not, 
we couldn’t have a better hiding-place.” 

They climbed up the slippery rock, and 
found themselves in a cavern with a low 
arched entrance. This looked promising. 
They groped their way onwards. As they 
advanced, their ears caught the gentle 
sound of a tiny streamlet, which issued 
from the rock, while the ground beneath 
their feet was perfectly dry, consisting in 
some places of hard rock, in others of soft, 
warm sand. 

Looking back, they could distinguish 
the ocean, with the moonlight shining on 
it. 

“We shall be safe here, I think,” said 
Bill. “ When daylight comes we shall be 
able to find our way farther in, and per¬ 
haps discover some nook in which we may 
remain hidden, even were people to come 
to the month of the cave to look for ns.” 

Jack agreed that there was no risk of 
the tide rising to the plaoe where they then 
were, so they sat down on the dry sand, 
and being tired from their exertions, very 
soon fell fast asleep. 

Jack was not much addicted to dream¬ 
ing. When he went to sleep he did so in 
right earnest, and might have slept 
through a general engagement, if he had 
not been called to take a part in it. 

Bill had a more imaginative mind, which 
was seldom altogether at rest. He fancied 
sometimes that he was escaping from the 
top of the tower, and tumbling head over 
heels to the bottom ; at others, that he was 
running along, with the Frenchmen shout¬ 
ing after him to stop. Then he fancied 
that one with a long pair of legs had over¬ 
taken him, and was grasping him tightly 
by the arm. 

He awoke with a start, and found that 
Jack was trying to arouse him. Daylight 
was streaming through the mouth of the 
cavern; beyond could be seen the blue 
sea shining brightly in the rays of the sun, 
with a chasse-maree, or some other small 
vessel, gliding swiftly across it, impelled 
by a smart breeze off shore. 

Jack had taken it into his head that the 
people on board might see them. 

“ I don’t think there’s much chance of 
that,” said Bill. “Even if they happen 
to turn their glasses this way, depend on 
it, if we sit quiet, theyTl not discover us.” 

The vessel soon disappeared, and they 
then looked about to examine more care¬ 
fully the cavern in which they had taken 
refuge. 

The tide was still at its highest, and the 
water washed up to the ledge in front of 
the cavern. The ground rose considerably 
above that point to where they sat, and 
on looking round they saw that it con¬ 
tinued to rise behind them for some dis¬ 
tance. 


Bill advised that they should at once 
explore it, observing that though, even at 
spring-tide, with the wind off shore, the 
water might not reach to where they sat; 
yet should a gale blow from the north¬ 
ward, it might drive the waves far up the 
cavern, and expose them to great danger. 

“ We cannot tell what may happen,” he 
said, “ and it’s as well to be prepared for 
the worst. Besides, if the soldiers come to 
look for us, they may find the mouth of the 
cavern, and make their way some distance 
in, but if they do not discover ns theyTl 
fancy we are not here, and go away again 
as wise as they came.” 

Jack saw the wisdom of this proposal. 
They accordingly groped their way on, 
aided by the light, which, though dim, 
pervaded the part of the cavern they had 
reached. Every now and then they stop¬ 
ped, and, on looldng back, could still see 
the entrance, with the bright sea beyond it. 

At length they came to a rock, which 
seemed to stop their further progress : but 
feeling about them, found that the cavern 
made a turn here to the left. They now 
proceeded with the greatest caution, for 
fear of coming to some hole down which 
they might fall. 

“ If we had a torch we might see what 
sort of a place we have got to,” observed 
Jack. 

“But we haven't got a torch, and no 
chance of getting one; and so we must 
find out by making good use of our hands,” 
answered Bill. “We must move slowly 
on, and feel every inch of the way, putting 
out one hand before we lift up the other.” 

They were groping forward on their 
hands and knees, and were in total dark¬ 
ness ; still, as they looked back, there was 
a faint glimmer of light, which appeared 
round the corner of the rock, and this 
would enable them to find their way back 
again. Hitherto they had met only with 
smooth rock, gently inclining upwards; 
possibly it might lead them, if they went 
on long enough, to the top of the cliff, 
though they hoped that there was no open¬ 
ing in that direction. 

Here, at all events, they thought that 
they should be secure, even should their 
pursuers enter the cavern. 

As they were getting hungry, they 
agreed to go back and eat their breakfast 
in daylight near the spring, which would 
afford them a draught of coul water. They 
returned as they had come, feeling their 
way along the rock. 

just before they reached the turning in 
the cavern, they discovered a recess which 
would hold both of them ; and they agreed 
to make it their hiding-place, should the 
soldiers by any chance come to look for 
them. 

Without much difficulty they got back 
to the spot where they had slept, which 
was close to the stream. Here they sat 
down, and produced the provisions which 
they had brought from the tower. On 
examining their stock, they calculated 
that they had sufficient to last them for a 
couple of days. 

“ When that’s gone, what shall we do ?” 
asked Jack. 

“We must try to pick up some shellfish 
from the rocks,” answered Bill. “The 
soldiers by that time will have got tired of 
looking for us, and if any persons from the 
top of the cliffs see us they won’t know 
who we are, and will fancy we are fisher- 
boys getting bait. Perhaps before that 
time a smuggling lugger may come off 
here, and we may manage to hail her 
before we run short of food; at all events* 
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there’s no use being frightened about what 
may happen.” 

Every now and then one or the other 
went towards the mouth of the cave to 
look out. As long as the tide remained 
high there was no danger of their being 
discovered ; but at low water the French 
•soldiers were very likely to come along the 
sands, and could scarcely fail to see the 
mouth of the cavern. 

The tide was now rapidly going down, 
black rocks appearing one by one above 
the surface. 

They accordingly determined to retire 
to the inner part of the cavern, and to 
wait there till they calculated that the 
tide would once more have come in. 

“We must make up our minds to enjoy 
six hours of daylight, and to endure six of 
darkness,” observed Bill. 

‘ ‘ I shan’t care much about that; we can 
but go to sleep and amuse ourselves the 
best way we can think of while the tide is 
in,” said Jack. 

“If we had some hooks and linos we 
might fish,” said Bill. 

“We should only catch rock fish, and 
they are not fit to eat,” replied Jack. 

The boys carried out their plan. It was 
an easy matter to get through the sleeping¬ 
time, but they became somewhat weary 
from having nothing to ^do during the 
period that the tide was m. They could 
do little more, indeed, than sit looking at 
the sea, and watching the few vessels which 
^appeared in the offing. Now and then 
they got up and walked about to stretch 
their legs. They were afraid of bathing, 
lest while swimming about they might 
be seen from any part of the cliff above. 

Whether the soldiers had come to look 
for them they could not tell; one thing 
was certain, they had not been discovered, 
and there were no signs of any persons 
having approached the mouth of the 
cavern. 

They husbanded their food, but it was 
rapidly diminishing. At night they there¬ 
fore, when the tide had gone out, crept 
down on the sands, and managed to cut 
off some limpets and other shellfish with 
their knives from the rocks. These would 
have sustained them for some days, had 
they been able to cook them, but they had 
no means of lighting a fire. Though lim¬ 
pets may help to keep body and soul 
together for a short time, they are not 
wholesome food, especially when raw. 
‘Their bread was all gone, but as long as 
they had some figs and cheese they got 
down the limpets very well; but both figs 
and cheese came to an end, and they both 
felt that they were getting very weak. 

“ If we don’t take care we shall starve,” 
said Bill. 

“We must do something or other. I 
don’t see anything but trying to get on 
board a lugger, as we talked of; but then 
in searching for her we should run the 
‘Chance of being made prisoners again.” 

“ You must come round to my plan, and 
run off with a boat of some sort,” said 
^ack. 

“ That’s just what I cannot do,” said 
Bill. 

“ It’s either that or starving,” said Jack. 

“We should have to get food first, even 
if we did run off with a boat,” observed 
Bill. ‘ ‘ It would never do to put to sea 
without something to eat. I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I'll try and make my way 
back to Captain Turgot’s. It cannot be 
far from this. I’ll ask them to give us 
some food. They are sure to do that, 
though they might not like hiding us ; and 


perhaps they might tell us of some boat 
in which we could get off without the 
owner being the worse for the loss. If 
you’ll stay here, I’ll go this very evening 
as soon as the tide is out. 1 calculate that 
I should have time to get there and back 
before the flood is up; and I’m not afraid 
of being refused, at all events.” 

Jack wanted to go too; but Bill urged 
that one was less likely to be discovered 
tlian two, and that it would be better for 
him to go alone. Jack at last agreed to 
this, and directly the sand appeared below 
the mouth of the cavern, Bill set out. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

CAPTURE OF A HUGE SERPENT. 

M u. Chaki.es Waterton, whose battle with 
an alligator we lately described, was fond 
of perilous adventures. His conflict with a 
huge serpent is almost as stirring a story as that 
of the capture of the cayman. 

He had been long looking for one of those 
enormous snakes known by the name of Coula- 
eanara, whose length sometimes extends to 
eighteen or twenty feet, and at length one was 
discovered coiled up in its den. The plants 
and creepers were cleared away. The blacks 
wer urgent to shoot it, but Mr. Water-ton 
desired to take it alive, in order to obtain 
its skin perfect, and to dissect it while 
fresli. As he advanced, Ills two negroes stood 
close behind him, the one with a lance, the 
other with a cutlass, both terribly frightened. 
The head protruded from the second coil, and 
rested on the ground, iu a position favourable 
for pinning the monster down with a lance. 
Slowly and silently he crept towanls it, the 
trembling negroes at his back. The snake 
did not move; Waterton to®k the lance, 
and with a spring struck him on the near 
side, just behind the neck, and fixed liim to 
the ground. “ That moment the negro next 
to me seized the lance and held it firm in 
its place while I dashed, head foremost, into 
the den to grapple with the snake, and to get 
hold of his tail before he could do any mischief. 
On pinning liim to the ground he gave a 
tremendous loud hiss, and the little dog ran 
away, howling as he went ; we had a sharp fray 
in the den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, 
and each party struggling for the superiority. 
By the assistance of the negro I got firm hold of 
his tail; lie was overpowered and secured ; one 
negro continued to hold the lance firm to the 
ground, the other was helping me ; 1 contrived 
to .unloose my braces, and with them tied up 
the snake’s mouth.” 

It is not to be supposed that the creature 
accepted all this unexpected and unsolicited 
anxiety on liis behalf quietly, but he was 
overpowered; they continued to make him 
twist himself round the shaft of the lance, 
and then conveyed him out of the forest. 
“ 1 stood at his head and held it firm under my 
arm, one negro supported the belly, the other 
i the tail; in this order we began to move slowly 
towards home, and reached it, after resting ten 
times—for the snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping to recruit our 
strength.” The creature was fourteen feet long, 
and as thick as the body of a boa of four-and- 
twenty feet. That nighn he was placed in a 
sack, and kept in the room under Mr. Waterton ! s 
sleeping apartment, awaiting dissection on the 
morrow. 

Soon after this lie had another battle, bnt 
single-handed, with a young coulacanara, only 
ten feet long. Our wanderer saw it moving 
slowly onwards ; there was not a moment to be 
lost. “ I saw lie was not thick enough to break 
my arm, in case he got twisted round it. I laid 
hold of liis tail with the left hand, one knee 
being on the ground ; with the light I took olf 
my liat and held it as you would hold a shield 
for defence. The snake instantly turned and 
came on at me, with his head about a yard from 
the ground, as if to ask me what business I had 
to take liberties with his tail. I let liim come, 
hissing and open-mouthed, within two feet of 


my face, and then, with all the force I was 
master of, I drove my fist, shielded by my hat, 
full in liis jaws. He was stunned and confounded 
by the blow, and ere lie could recover liimself I 
bad seized liis throat with both hands, in,such 
a position that he could not bite me ; I then 
allowed him to coil himself round my body, and 
marched off with liim as my lawful prize. ” 

-- 

A RIDE FOR LIFE. 

By an Old Traveller. 

T ^-rHEN our vessel was lying in harbenr at 
Monte Video, I accepted an invitation 

YAt from an English settler—who had 

been one of the first to substitute 
slieep-farming on a large scale for the cattle- 
breeding which had hitherto been almost the 
only occupation of the natives of the country 
—to visit his place in the interior. He owned 
stations iu various parts, but hra principal 
homestead was on the Bio Negro. 

It had been a very dry season, but rain had 
just commenced to fall—and only in time to 
prevent terrible loss and suffering. This circum¬ 
stance led us to talk of the droughts to which 
those countries are at times liable, and, recalling 
the mention made in Darwin’s Travels of the. 
celebrated dry season known as “ el gran, seco,” 
or the great drought, when cattle in thousands 
rushed into the river and perished, I asked my 
host, who was a man past fifty, if ho liad been 
in Banda Oriental then. 

We were riding when I put the question along 
the bank of the Elate, not far from the junction 
of the Uruguay with it. 

La Plata is, even when fifty miles from the 
sea, a stream of many miles in width, although 
comparatively shallow, and thus more resembles 
an island-lake than a river. 

The land on shore just where wo were made a 
great semicircular bend, forming a promontory 
projecting into the stream. This, like all the 
rest of the country, was a treeless, rolling plain, 
or prairie, but not nearly so level as that on the 
south or Buenos Ayres side of the river. Cliffs, 
or steep banks of fifty or sixty feet, terminated 
it, and a broad margin extended between the 
foot of these and the now shrunken waters of 
the river. 

“You could not have put that question in a 
more fitting place,” my friend replied, “ for it 
was in this bend of the river that a circumstance 
happened which, long as it is ago, will never 
allow me to forget the great drought. Do you 
see those white specks and patches here and 
there, between the present edge of the river and 
the cliffs ? Bide a little nearer and look along 
the foot of the rocks. See those white spots ? 
Those are bones, tlio remains of innumerable 
cattle, who have rushed madly to their deaths. 
My own bones had nearly found a similar rest¬ 
ing-place, and farther on those of my horse are 
buried beneath them. 

“ 1 was then a lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
and had only recently joined my uncle, who was 
a merchant in Monte Video. He had purchased 
and imported a number of sheep, when the great 
drought visited the country. All the -smaller 
rivers were either dried up or else rendered* so 
salt. as to be useless, and the larger ones were 
terribly diminished. 

“Nearly the whole of the back country was at 
last, deserted, and every one endeavoured to save 
some of his stock by migrating to the main 
streams, where still some trifle of herbage could 
be found here arid there. ' We were better off 
than the rest, being on a ‘rincon,’ that is, a 
place nearly enclosed by a bend of the channel, 
while a deep back-water running through the 
other part almost made it into an island ; lv ancL 
we managed, by incessant care and watchful¬ 
ness, to prevent being invaded and overrun by 
the starving cattle which came straying in thou¬ 
sands from all parts. 

“ The lew sheep we then had were stationed 
at the place we shall sleep at to-night ; but as 
the feed there began to fail, we were obliged to 
bring them to the main homestead, which was 
then on this river. I was engaged on this ser¬ 
vice, and I had a lad with me, the son of one of 
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ouTvguachos {i.e.j men in charge of the herds), 
who had also accompanied us to the end of our 
first day’s journey ; but he had then left us to 
ride hack again for some purpose or other, pro¬ 
mising to overtake us next morning. 

“ I had watched the sheep during the first 
half of the night, and the boy had risen to take 
my place. It was a beautiful moonlight, I re¬ 
member, and nearly as light as day, when I was 
suddenly roused by the voice of Iago, my com¬ 
panion.' He had rushed to the horses, ^hicli 
we had kept tethered hy their lassos, lest they 
should stray for feed. The sheep were lying 
peacefully enough grouped in a hollow, and see¬ 
ing they were all right, and being still not half 
awake, I peevishly demanded what lie meant by 
disturbing me. 

“ He put the horse’s bridle in my hand, and 
merely said, ‘Listen!’ and then hastened to 


uncle’s cherished stock without at least an effort 
to save them. Once on my horse I thought I 
was safe enough, and could, at the last moment, 
simply by galloping off, save myself. I did not 
know that the thunderous sound which every 
moment rose louder and louder, and above 
which could now he heard the hoarse bellowings 
of innumerable maddened creatures, proceeded 
from a vast body of cattle, the front ranks of 
which reached right across the great bend of the 
stream, and that for miles to our right and left 
the infuriated herd extended, hemming us in, 
so that there was no other resource but flight to 
the river. 

“ I tried to get the sheep into a run, but they 
took my efforts in very bad part, and simply 
would not hurry themselves. Many valuable 
minutes were thus lost, during which the boy 
Iago, at other times taciturn enough, stormed 


ever, that, as we descended the bank, the part 
of the advancing line which was nearest to it 
reached it at the same moment. 

“ These had descended the bank at an acces¬ 
sible place—almost the only one for miles where- 
a hoiseman could gallop down. Only fancy the 
scene then as we tore furiously down the border 
of the stream to reach the spot the old guacho 
was making for! 

“ On our left were either cliffs or very steep 
banks, down which soon came roaring, tumbling, 
and crashing on to the granite bed below the 
bodies of all the front ranks. In hundreds, and 
soon in thousands, the helpless creatures, pushed 
on by the maddened myriads behind, lell in one 
living cataract, and their outcries, as they. lay 
with their limbs fractured, and as fresh victims,, 
still in one incessant stream, poured down ora 
them, were truly awful to hear. 



Chased by the Herd. 


snatch up and arrange the different materials of 
my saddle, which also constitute the bed on 
which the guacho sleeps. 

“And now, indeed, I observed that the horses 
were in a state of great excitement, and on the 
night breeze there rose a sound which, when 
Iago explained the cause, made me hasten to 
help in the preparations for instant flight. 
Though distant, it was a roaring, thundering 
noise, which my companion said proceeded from 
a countless number of wild cattle, which, mad¬ 
dened by thirst, were rushing down from the 
parched interior districts to the river. 

“I was going to rouse the sheep, and drive 
them before us; but the boy insisted that this 
would only ensure our own destruction, and 
would be useless besides. ‘ The river,’ he 
cried, ‘ is five miles from here ; come at once, 
J or we shall perish ! ’ 

.‘ “But I was determined not to sacrifice my 


angrily at my folly, and at last threatened to 
set off without me. So away we went. 

“Before we had ridden a couple of miles, 
however, we saw a horseman coming obliquely 
to the direction of the advancing herd. It was 
Iago’s father in search of us. The part we were 
making for across the river was, he said, already 
filled with countless beasts, and, indeed, the 
thunder of the tramping of their myriad hoofs 
on the baked soil was plainly audible ahead of 
us. 'Without a moment’s hesitation the old 
man, putting spurs to his horse, called on us to 
follow him. 

“ What a ride that was ! We were obliged 
to keep nearly parallel with the mighty advanc¬ 
ing host, which we at last came so near that the 
forest of tossing horns, gleaming in the moon¬ 
light through the clouds of dust, became only 
too terribly visible. But we were rapidly near¬ 
ing the river. So close was the wild race, how- 


“ Approaching the river in a bend as they did*, 
the two ends of the advancing line reached it first* 
the rest being yet at a distance, so that as we* 
galloped on, this living cataract at first accom¬ 
panied us. Soon, however, we shot ahead and 
reached the spot the old man was striving so 
hard to make. We did so only a few minutes 
before the dieadful advancing tide of life about 
to pour down it had reached the same place. 

“ Here the cliffs were fifty or sixty feet high* 
and in some places overhanging. Jumping 
off his horse and leaving the animal to its 
own instincts to preserve itself if it could, he 
hastily scrambled up the rocks, and we followed 
his example. It was not an instant too soon ! 

“Not far from the summit was a ledge of lock, 
projecting from which grew a cotton-tree. It 
was a kind of shallow' cave, and we had hardly, 
reached its shelter when the awful tramp of the 
myriad hoofs above shook the granite rocks 
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whereon we lay ; and presently the horrible 
scene I have just described was her* re-enacted 
on a more awful scale. 

“And there we crouched, watching the stream 
of living creatures falling down in front and on 
both sides of us, until the space below was one 
vast scene of mangled remains. Those which 
reached it unhurt rushed to the riveu, only to * 
perish ip the soft broad margin of clay, in which 
they were bogged and smothered in immense 
numbers. 

*‘ Altogether the guachos computed that pro¬ 
bably not far from eight or ten thousand head 
perished on that terrible night. The frenzy of 
thirst which impelled them was such, and the 
•scent of the water appeared to render them so 
ungovernable, that vast numbers seemed to me 
to make no pause whatever, but wildly leaped 
into the valley below, as if quite unconscious of 
the fatal descent before them. 

“ There had been a hut on the plain, not far 
from the edge of the cliffs, on the preceding 
evening, but its two inhabitants had, with their 
child, been surprised in their sleep, the clay 
walls had given way under the pressure, and we 
found their remains—or rather the fragments of 
them—trodden out of all human semblance, 
l)ing amidst the ruins. 

“ Never shall I forget that terrible night, or 
cease to feel grateful for the Providence that so 
mercifully preserved us.” 




JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles,” 

“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—HOW HICK WAS DONE AS 
WELL AS HIS DINNER. 

** TTo^ever did it happen for squire to 
JUL turn back ?” said Dick to Peter Potts 
when he made his reappearance. “There 
was the pudden biling over, and I thought 
I’d better come down an’ see to it; an’ he 
pounces in upon me, seein’ me, too, such a 
figure as this.” 

‘ ‘ It all comes o’ givin’ your mind too much 
to vanities,” said Peter. “If you’d been 
•content with your trousers as they were, 
instead o’ fussin’ about havin’ them 
washed, we shouldn’t ha’ had this piece o’ 
work. However, I dare say you’ll get the 
lease, but you’ll have to pay for it. 
-Squire’s hard up for money, an’ he’ll make 
[his bargain with those that bid highest. 
I hope the pudden wasn’t stopped bilin’. 
A beef-steak 
pudden’s a 
thing I’m rare 
an’ fond on’, 
but it does 
want no end of 
’bilin’. Did your 
; steak turn musty 
in the night?” 
asked Peter, as 
he lifted the lid 
to see how mat¬ 
ters were going 
-on in the pot; - 
“there’s a real 
-cur’us smell 
here.” 

Peter sniffed, 
and looked 
about him sus¬ 
piciously, forthe 
smell from the pot was singular, to say 
the least. Dick did not like it either. “ The 
steak was sweet as a nut,” he said, “ when 
I took it over to Mrs. Flint’s. I hope she 
.'ain’t been an’ put arfything else in it, an’ 



kept my meat. If she have , she’ll be tie 
first that ’ll have notice to go when I get 
the bit o’ land over there.” 

“ You ain’t got it yet,” said Peter Potts. 
“ But it maybe only one’s fancy, or a little 
soot may have fallen into the water. Isn’t 
it time you saw about layin’ the cloth ? 
I’m gettin’ that hungry I feel like a 
wolf.” 

Dick spread the cloth, and he drew a 
great jug of cider, and put the kettle by 
the fire ready to put on it as soon as the 
pot was removed. He knew Peter would 
be sure to expect hospitable treatment in 
return for his trouble, and the entertain¬ 
ments Peter had, on sundry occasions, given 
to him. The plates and dishes were duly 



warmed, the knives and forks spread, and 
then Dick began to think of paying some 
attention to his toilet. 

“ I do feel uncommon queer,” he said, 
“ with these wretched old trousers on; why 
they bain’t hardly decent. I must get a 
new pair to-morrow, for Nancy Dobbins 
will be expectin’ to see me on Sunday.” 

“ Nancy and you are a pair,” said Peter. 
“ You give your mind a deal too much to 
job lots and finery.” 

“ Good -lookin’ gals like abit o’ dressin’,” 
said Dick, apologetically for his sweet¬ 
heart. 

“ Gals! Nance will never see thirty 
again. However, she’s a savin’ body, an’ 
I dare say has laid by a pretty penny. But 
now, man, let’s have out the pudden ; you 
didn’t ask me here to starve me, did ye ? ” 

“ It’s a monster,” said Dick, as he lifted 
the basin out of the pot. It steamed till 
it almost blinded him, but it also smelled 
queerly —oddly; as beef-steak pudding 
certainly ought not to smell. 

“There’s summut wrong,” said Peter; 
“ still, I’m that hungry, I won’t lose my 
dinner for a trifle. Untie the string, and 
be quick about it, Harden; I tell ye I’m 
nigh clemmed.” 

“ The seasoning may be,” rejoined Dick; 
“ some wimmen are so fond of yarbs; but I 
dare say we’ll make a dinner.” 

He untie* 1 the string, withdrew the cloth, 
and through the cloud of steam tried to 
look at his dinner. 

Peter Potts startled him by a scream. 
“ It isn’t a pudden at all! Whatever meat 
is that you’re going to set before me, 
Bichard Harden! ” 

“ I—I’m afraid it’s- biled too much,” 
said Dick Harden. 

“ Biled ! I tell ye it’s no pudden at all; 


it’s a mass of—of rags, or summut; ” and 
Peter poked curiously about the contents 
of the basin with a fork; then he pulled 
the fabric out, still holding it by the fork. 
It was long—very long ; it seemed as if it 
would never come to an end, till at last 
the basin was empty, and Peter,. holding 
its contents still on the end of the fork, 
said, “ It’s a lesson to you not to be givin’ 
your mind to vanity. I don’t know what’s 
become of your pudden, Bichard Harden, 
but, sure enough, here’s your breeches ! ” 

I don’t want to write down all the strong 
language that Mr. Bichard Harden made 
me of when he discovered the trick that 
had been played him. When Peter and he 
had done their best to see which could talk 
loudest, they both went across the road to 
Jenny, who was eating her own frugal 
dinner of potatoes and a red herring. But 
if they talked loud, Jenny talked louder, 
and was so indignant in proclaiming her 
innocence, so vociferous in her assertions 
that she had put the pudding, and nothing 
hut the pudding, in the basin, that she 
brought all the neighbours round, and 
when they heard the story of how Dick 
Harden’s beef-steak pudding had turned 
itself into a pair of breeches, nothing could 
• xceed their delight. The boys were home 
from school, and you may be sure that if 
every boy had had Dick’s pudding given 
him for his own dinner, he could not 


have been so delighted as he was with the 
i hought that Dick had had no dinner at all. 
Never before had that worthy individual 
so fully realised his own unpopularity. He 
was as disgusted by their behaviour as if 
he deserved anything else at their hands, 
and Peter and 
he strolled off 
to an eating- 
house in North- 
combe, where 
they dined very 
indifferently off 
some cold boiled 
beef, and com¬ 
ing back to the 
mill to tea, were 
not at all pro¬ 
pitiated by find¬ 
ing the pudding 
in a very dilapi¬ 
dated condition 
on the highest 
shelf of the dres¬ 
ser, when Dick 
went there to 
look for some¬ 
thing he wanted. And though they had 
made up their minds by this time that it 
was not Jenny who had played them this 
trick, they were still at a loss as to who 
it cOuld be, being quite in ignorance that 
it was a holiday at the grammar school that 
day; otherwise their suspicions would have 
certainly lighted on the right person. 

As to Jenny, when they had gone, she 
shut her door and sat down, and laughed, 
to use her own expression, till she thought 
it woul d have killed her. ‘ ‘ It’s those boy s, 
she said, “the little good for norts ! I 
ought to have known better than to have 
trusted ’em; I might have known some 
mischief would come of it. There’s always 
a coil an’ a mess an’ a pother wherever 
there’s boys. Girls would never have thought 
of su«h a piece of wickedness. If Pd sent 
the pudden over by Bessy Bay, or Susan 
Green, into the pot it would have gone, 
and those fellows would have had a 
better dinner by far than they deserved. 
How I wish I’d seen them when they turned 
out the pudding ! I’ll give Master Jack a 
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talkin’ to when I see him, for doin’this, an’ 
I’ll tell Mr. Green that if he'd brought u-p 
Master John in the way he should, he’d 
never have had aught to do with such a 
thing. An’ I’ll make Dick Harden give 
me my basket of potatoes all the same. If 
he-cloesii’t he’ll never hear tbe last of it! 
But I’m real glad, that I am,'that there 
weren’t a girl handy in the way to be sent 
over with that pudden.” 

(To be continued.) 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

By the Attthotl of “The Boys of High- 
field,” etc. 

I. —Gun powd eii Law hence. 

I n the good old days, when Addiscombe Col¬ 
lege resounded with the merry laughter of 
young cadets, there were scrapes and adventures ( 
without end. Long afterwards those escapades 
were laughed over in India by men who could 
turn from the cares of office, and think with de¬ 
light of the days of their youth. 

Sometinies*the adventures were serious. One 
day a number of the lads went out bathing in the 
canal. They were full of fun, full of mischief, 
and full of health, as was fitting in those who 
would presently blossom into officers of the East 
India Company’s service. All had learned to 
swim, so that there was not much fear of 
danger. 

It happened on this occasion, however, as it 
has happened before and since, that one of the 
strongest and best ©f them was seized with a 
cramp, whilst swimming, and sank. The lads 
who saw the accident set up a scream, and in¬ 
stantly one plucky fellow jumped in, swam to 
tho-sinking boy, and brought him safely to 
shore. 

The drowning boy’s name was Lawrence—his 
rescuer’s was MacGregor, They both wrote their 
names on the annals of Indian history in later 
years, when, having completed their training, 
they went out as soldiers of fortune. Henry 
Lawrence went out when he was sixteen. It was 
the- year 1822. The brilliant administration of 
tlie-Marquis of Hastings was drawing to a close, 
and British rule was now supreme in India. 
Young Lawrence was appointed to the Bengal 
Artillery, and there never went out a braver lad 
to India. He was romantic. He had day¬ 
dreams of glory such as boys have who fear no¬ 
thing save dishonour. Young as he was, and 
fresh from college, lie longed ior active service ! 
Hejssyas in love with his profession, and worked 
hard to gain a thorough knowledge of it. It 
must have been trying work, however, to wait 
for three long years before the opportunity for 
active service came. India tries most lads at 
first, when the bustle and excitement of early 
impressions have passed away ; but our hero 
seems to have borne his lot without mur¬ 
muring. 

In 1825 war was declared against Burmah, 
and Lieutenant Lawrence was to assist in driv¬ 
ing the Burmese out of Aracan. 

The province has an ugly reputation ; it is 
counted one of the unhealthiest in the world. 
A glance at the map shows us where it lies—to 
the east of the Bay of Bengal; but few people 
know its deadly character. It abounds in 
swampy valleys shut in by lofty hills, where 
fever lurks in every breath Gf air ! 

It is well for a young fellow if his day-dreams 
do not vanish at the first touch of reality, and 
leave him to bemoan in disgust. Law¬ 
rence’s first experience of active service sorely 
tested his romance, but it failed to extinguish 
it. The detachment of artillery to which lie 
belonged made a long and harassing march 
through the fever-stricken country. Lawrence 
mareliedhmtil ho could march no more, and then 
lay down, smitten by the deadly foe of every 
European. 

But in spite of all adverse circumstances, 
Henry Lawrence lived on. True, lie was but 
the shadow^ of his former self, but lie had 
dodged the fevgr this time, and with change of 
nir might hope r to grow strong again. He tried 


many places, and at length determined to come 
back to England on leave, where he hoped to 
regain the health and spirits he had well-nigh 
lost during his five years’ stay in India. 

He remained in England long enough to lose 
one fever, and succumb to another—he fell in 


explosive maimer of doing things. When lie- 
returned to India lie threw all his energies into 
the survey work which fell to his lot; and right, 
nobly lie did it, although he still longed for that 
active service which fortune had denied him so*/ 
long. 



Statue of Sir Henry Lawrence in St. Paul’s. 


love ! If ever a marriage was made in heaven, 
Henry Lawrence’s was. His ardent, poetic na¬ 
ture received a higher ambition by being joined 
to one so fitted to elevate and refine it! 

Lieutenant Lawrence was always a spirited 
worker—most men of mettle are. He was known 
by the nickname of ‘‘Gunpowder” among Ms 
more intimate friends in India, because of his 


It was not until lie was forty that the real' 
activity of his service began. In 1846 the Sikh 
nation, after long ferment, rose against the 
growing jiower of England, and flung itself with 
fanatical fury against the British army. It was 
at this juncture that Lawrence was ordered to 
the frontier, to take the direction of diplomatic 
matters. Two desperate battles were fought, in. 
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which the Sikhs tried hard for victory, and only 
just failed. ! Then cam© the memorable battJe 
of Sobraon, won by 15,OflO British, troops against 
30,000 Sikhs strongly entrenched. The Sikhs 
accepted their defeat and sullenly retired from 
the contest—conquered but not yet subdued. 

Through all the active service and anxious 
thought of those troublous days, when it was 
hoped by kindness and firmness to win the con¬ 
fidence of the people we had conquered, our hero 
was-planning and working for the good of little 
children in Iudia. His work for them is his 
most splendid monument ! If he never did 
anything else save raise the Lawrence Asylum 
■as a refuge for the helpless children; he would 
have earned the name of hero. 

But he had again to seek his fatherland for a 
restoration of health, and he was now in middle 
life—he was forty-two. 

The Queen appointed him Knight Commander 
of the Bath on his arrival in the early part of 
1848. The year will ever be remembered as by 
far the most important one in the annals of 
British rule in India. Kindness and firmness 
had botli failed to quell the turbulent spirit of 
the Punjab, and the country was again ablaze. 
The first news of war roused the invalid to fresh 
energy and zeal. The doctors told him he must 
not return to India, but all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could not restrain his 
spirit. Go he must, and go he did. But for all 
that, he wriit out weak and worn, strong only 
in heart and purpose. He pushed on through 
every difficulty when lie readied India, and 
rested not until he gained.the camp of the eom- 
mander-in-eliief. Once more Sikhs and Britisli 
met in deadly fray, and to Sir Henry Lawrence 
belongs the credit of saving a dearly-bought 
victory from ultimate defeat. Again the armies 
met, but this time the conquest was complete, 
and the Punjab was annexed, with our hero as 
President of the Board of Superintendence. Ills 
work now required the utmost skill and wisdom. 
He was required to calm and cool the seething 
masses of the Punjab, and bring order out ot 
anarchy. And he did it like a true man. Large 
of heart and full of sympathy, he felt for the 
conquered people, and by his gentle but firm 
touch brought the fiercest spirits to His feet. 

After five years of useful work he was removed 
to another post, and then came the crushing 
sorrow of his life—his wife died ! The shadow 
was never lifted from his heart—he went mourn¬ 
ing all his days. He wished to return to Eng¬ 
land, but events happened to change his plans. 
Oiule had been annexed, and had been sorely 
mismanaged. Signs of rebellion were appearing 
in unpleasant numbers. It was necessary to 
appoint a man as Commissioner who bad a heart 
as well as a head,, and at once the choice fell on 
Sir Henry Lawrence. It was the very work 
which most pleased him. He knew his power, 
and had measured his strength ; but there was 
work to be done which even he could not accom¬ 
plish. He found the princes and nobles of the 
land reduced to the level of the meanest and 
lowest of the people, ground to the very dust, 
and so reduced from their old splendour that 
they were compelled to sell their shawls and 
jewels, under cover of the night, to buy food! 
The province was in smouldering rebellion. 
Had Sir Henry Lawrence arrived evon a year 
before, he might have saved the conflagration, 
but tlie flames were already showing themselves, 
and soon they burst forth*in deadly fury. The 
focus of the rebellion was at Lucknow, but then 
Sir Henry Lawrence was there ! He was armed 
now with the fullest military command, and he 
■used it with exquisite skill in endeavouring to 
stop the progress of that terrible rebellion, 
which was now, however, beyond the control of 
all human agency. The Europeans in the Kesi- 
dency at Lucknow were besieged by the muti¬ 
neers on the 30tli June, 1857. On the 2nd July 
a shell burst in an upper room of the Presi¬ 
dency, and shattered Sir Henry Lawrence’s thigh. 
Doctors were called in, but the brave soldier 
knew already that he was beyond the aid of 
human skill. 

<£ How long have I to live ? ” he asked. 

“About three days,” was the replv. 

A Have I so long ? ” he said, with grateful 


surprise, for his wounds were serious, and no^ 
thing could be done to save his life. 

Then he turned his calm face to meet death, 
with the true manhood of a Christian soldier. 
He gathered round him all who could come 
from their dire dut} 7 of defence, and bade them 
farewell. Some were mere hoys, to whom he 
had been obliged a few days before to speak 
rather harshly. Pie asked their forgiveness, and 
begged them to seal it with a kiss. He declared 
his only hope to he in the merits of the Saviour 
who had died that poor sinners such as he might 
have pardon ; and then, when the sad farewells 
were spoken, he made all necessary arrangements 
for carrying on the defence of the garrison. 
“ Let every man die at his post, but never make 
terms. God help the women and children ! ” 
were among his latest words. Then his mind 
turned to other thoughts. 

“Kemember the Asylum. Do not let them 
forget the Asylum ! ” 

He asked to be buried as a soldier, without 
show or ceremony. The times were serious. 
Brave men were falling fast in defence of Eng¬ 
land’s honour, and he wished to lie side by side 
with them—heroes all! 

Even his epitaph was not forgotten. He 
wished it to he, “Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
fried to do his d'aty. ” 

How he did it, let history tell! 

And yet he was only a type of a true English 
boy and man. ’There is no lack of such to-day 
—no, nor ever shall be whilst the nation lives ! 
Thank God for it. 

-<>«o»o- 

MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

the Author of “Boy and Max,” etc. 

CHAPTER IY.—-EVENTS AT HOME. 

Bile Joe Merry- 
weather is gain¬ 
ing his first 
experience o f 
business in Lon¬ 
don, if gain it 
may be called, 
his mother, as¬ 
sisted by old Ben 
Peberdy, con¬ 
tinues steadily 
at her humble 
duties, rising early, and late taking rest, 
and eating the bread of carefulness. Yes; 
it is indeed the bread of carefulness; for 
notwithstanding her simple and full depen¬ 
dence on the God of Providence, 'who is 
especially the God of the widow, Mrs. 
Merryweather has serious causes for 
anxiety. She has said but little about 
them to her son, for the same reason that 
he has riot been very communicative in 
his letters to her. Good news is readily 
told, but bad news is always known 
soon enough. The season had been un¬ 
favourable ; her little crop of grass, 
which looked so promising in the meadow, 
had suffered much from alternate rain and 
sunshine after it was cut; and as each day 
that it lay on the ground caused her ad¬ 
ditional expense in spreading and turning 
it, so each day and each change of weather 
rendered it less valuable, until, as old 
Peberdy said, ££ it wasn’t worth so much 
as nothing, only to draw on to the muck 
heap ; and not a cow could eat it, much 
less milk on it.” 

But if the hay was not fit to eat, neither 
were the cows fit to eat it, for foot-and- 
mouth disease attacked them both; and 
notwithstanding that the widow and her 
man nursed them “as if they had been' 
four-footed human Christians,” one of 
them died, and the other gave no wiiole- 
some milk for weeks, and after that seemed 
likely to go dry. The rain which had 
come too soon for the hay, came too late 
for the “tunnups;” and “wherever the 


kip was to come from during the winter 
for any of the poor beasts,” Peberdy 
didn t know; and “ there was the gaffer, 
old Muster Grimes, tellkig of him every 
day that the glass was a-rising, and the 
glass a-falling; and what good was that, 
he should like to know, if they couldn’t do 
nothing to stop it P Unless they could 
screw it up or down as they wanted, it was 
no more use nor an almanack, and the 
sooner it fell for good and was broke into 
bits the better; for it was eAough 1 6 
pucker a man to pieces when the weather 
was so contrairy.” 

Every Saturday evening when the widow 
had to find money for old Ben, she counted 
her small coins with a sigh, and saw how 
the store kept diminishing ; and it grieved 
the labourer, also, to receive his hire, 
though worthy of it; for he knew well that 
there was little return for his work, though 
she could not do without his help, nor he 
without her pay. Pent day came at last. 
There had never been a lodger in the house, 
for the wet season had prevented those 
who usually came from the neighbouring 
town in search of rural scenery and 
wholesome air; and if it # had not been for 
the little contribution sent to her by her 
son from London out of his first half-year’s 
wages, Mrs. Merryweather would have 
been obliged to part with some of her 
household goods to make up her half- 
year’s rent. She hoped for better times, 
and fully intended to repay the money 
Joe had sent her, and to open an account 
in his name in the savings bank for that 
and more; but better times had not 
dawned, yet; and under the weight of 
her anxieties and sorrows, the poor widow 
could not but feel that her health and 
strength were beginning to fail. Old 
Peberdy was her faithful friend and coun¬ 
sellor in everything; but he was at his 
wits’ end how to help her. At length, one 
morning when she was in the garden put¬ 
ting out some linen on the hedge to dry, 
he came to her, and said, “ Old Muster 
Grimes’s housekeeper, Sarah, is a-going to 
leave him; he’s properly put out about it; 
it’s a pity, ain’t it ? ” 

“ I’m sorry,” said the widow. 

“It’s a pity, ain’t it? A man with a 
farm like that, and nobody to manage his 
dairy, nor to see to nothing; and he a 
widow man. And there be you living 
lonely, without ever a cow to milk, and 
the best hand at butter and cheese and all 
such in the county, and you a widow 
woman.” 

Mrs. Merryweather looked at him with 
amazement. 

“Mr. Grimes said a word about it to 
me,” the old man went on ; “ leastways it 
was me as said a word to him at first; it 
was not my calling, to be sure, and I like 
to keep myself to myself ; £ mind your own 
business, and let other folks mind their’n : ’ 
that’s my motto. But I couldn’t help it, 
somehow: and I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. 
Grimes himself was to look in about tea- 
time this afternoon. He said as much, 
however.” 

‘ ‘ I think you might have spoken to me 
first,” said Mrs. Merryweather. “ I never 
thought of going out as housekeeper to 
anybody. I want a home of my own, for 
J oe to come to sometimes, if I can keepone.” 

“Of course,” said Ben, in a matter-of- 
fact way; “and it would be your own. 
Mi*. Grimes don’t want a servant like 
Sarah; that wasn’t his ideas, and it wasn’t 
mine.” 

How Mr. Grimes was a very good sort 
of man; but one of the most ungainly, 
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slovenly, and, as the neighbours said, 
“ piggest-headed,” in all the county. He 
was not a bad farmer, but he carefully 
eschewed all new methods of agriculture, 
cutting his corn with a reaping hook and 
threshing it out by hand, leaving the 
stubble to be mowed afterwards, to the 
great contentment of his landlord, who 
was fond of partridge-shooting; but in 
defiance of all modern ideas of good hus¬ 
bandry. He was a slow, dull, heavy sort 
of man, and miserly in the extreme. He 
was not addicted to beer ; that was in his 
favour; but neither was he fond of water, 
as was evident from his appearance. In 
conversation he never went beyond the 
ordinary topics of his everyday experience, 


alter his own ways and habits for any¬ 
body. 

“ Well, Mrs. Merry weather,” he began. 
“ I’m eoom to ask you for a cup of tay; 
and maybe I shall ask you for something 
else besides before I’ve done.” 

“ Sit down, Mr. Grimes,” said the 
widow, coldly. And she busied herself 
setting out the tea-things, with a pat of 
her own famous butter and a loaf, or 
rather cake, of home-baked bread. 

“ Is this your own bakin’ F ” said the 
farmer. “It is fine and croosty, and 
tastes as good is it lukes. The bootter too 
is fust-rate, and worth a penny a pound 
more in the market than any I can get 
made at home.” 


“ Oh no, no, Mr. Grimes. I couldn’t 
marry any one in such a hurry, and I don’t 
wish to marry at all; and—I won’t, indeed 
I won’t.” 

And the poor widow, feeling herself 
outraged by Mr. Grimes’s short and con¬ 
fident manner, turned away in haste, and 
hurried out of the room to hide her tears. 

“ Well then, if you won’t you needn’t,” 
the farmer called after her; “but you’ll 
think better of it, I know.” And he 
walked away smiling complacently, not¬ 
withstanding his rebuff, and muttering to 
himself, “ She’ll coom round after a bit, 
I’m certain ; rent-day will soon be here, 
and then I shall hear from her. She’ll 
coom round before rent-day.” 



A Visit from Farmer Grimes. 


sheep, cows, butter, and other produce of 
the farm, and seemed to have no higher 
thoughts or ideas. He was supposed to 
have saved money, however ; and although 
the widow at first scouted the idea of 
marrying such a man, and was especially 
indignant that old Peberdy should have 
thrown out a hint upon the subject to Mr. 
Grimes, yet she could not help thinking 
with a sigh of the advantages which might 
have arisen to her son, as well as to herself, 
from such a connection. At all events she 
could not prevent his coming, and would 
not go out of his way to avoid him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, Mr. Grimes made his appearance, 
and a very unclean, disreputable appearance 
it was; for the farmer considered himself 
rather a good catch for a widow in Mrs. 
Merry weather’s position, and scorned to 


“ It is not so good as it might be,” said 
Mrs. Merry weather. * ‘ I have only on e cow, 
and she does not give much milk now.” 

“Think of that!” said Mr. Grimes; 
“ and I have got eleven, and good keepin’ 
for them too; and nobody to do nought 
for ’em. Now I’ll tell you what. I’m a 
plain man, and don’t make many heres 
and theres about trifles. I want a house¬ 
keeper, and you would be all the better for 
a hoosband. If you like to coom along and 
mar-ry me, you can.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Grimes,” cried the widow; 
“ you take me quite by surprise ! ” 

“I don’t care how I take you, as long 
as you coom,” he answered; “and the 
sooner the better, for there’s nobody to 
see to the milk, nor the bootter, nor 
nothing. So I’ll call as I go by and tell 
the parson to put up the banns.” 


As for Mrs. Merryweather, no sooner 
was her strange suitor out of sight and 
hearing, than she burst into a violent fit of 
sobbing. She hoped she should never see 
that dreadful man again ; his conceit and 
impertinence were unendurable. And yet, 
and yet—if he had only been a different 
sort of person, and had made his proposal 
in a different sort of manner, how con¬ 
venient it might have been ! 

Old Peberdy, looking in to see how 
matters had progressed, turned away with 
a sorrowful shake of the head. “It’s a 
pity,” he murmured to himself. “It’s a 
real pity; she might go farther and fare 
worse. I wish they could have hitten it. 
I might as well have minded my own 
business after all; and so I will for the 
future.” 

(To be continued .3 
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11 1 see a sail! Haul up the rug 


HAUL UP THE RUG.” 

By Sir Charles Reed. 

' see a sail! ” cried the carpenter to his 
companion, Kelley, who having 
given up all hope of rescue, had coiled 
himself up for death in the stern of the 
battered lifeboat; “ I see a sail! Haul up 
the rug! ” 

The ear of the sailor caught the sound; 
it was as the cry of life to the dead. 

Sure enough they sighted a ship in the 
west-south-west, and there was hope. 
They rallied their poor strength, hauled 
the rug, got it on a bottom board, hoisted it 
ten feet above water, and tearing their 
-clothes into lashings, made it good. By 
noon the vessel was within four miles of 
them, taking in all sail. 

“ So the story goes,” and in this ca.se 
the story is a true one, and so sad a tale 
it is, that I must tell it to the two hundred 
thousand readers of our “ Boy’s Own. 5 * 

The Bayard, with twenty-two hands, 
was an iron screw, bound from New Orleans 
to Rouen, laden with wheat, and she was 
making fair way on her homeward voyage. 
On the 10th of last December she was 
overtaken by a heavy gale, which began to 
make havoc with the doomed ship, and, her 
cargo having shifted, she became a prey 
to the elements. First a heavy sea was 
shipped on the port side, and then another 
tremendous one forward swept the fore¬ 
castle, and drove the crew to the bridge. 
Then came a third, which swept away the 
port lifeboats. 


The captain stood among his men as 
firm as a rock, ordered all steam on, and 
steered straight for the coast of Bermuda. 

It was of no use; a billow smashed in 
the engine-room, and this, followed by 
others, extinguished the fires. The vessel 
was running with her lee rails under water, 
and quickly "oe.g$n to sink. 

“ Out with the starboard boat! ” roared 
the captain. 

This was a lifeboat, and at the risk of 
being swept away, the men descended to 
the deck and stood by. 

“ Out with the long boat! ” 

The command was promptly obeyed, 
but the sea was master now. It being im¬ 
possible to launch the boats, the two crews 
took their seats in them, and waited in 
solemn silence the sinking of their ship, 
for then was their only chance. 

Thus in the lifeboat waited for their fate 
fifteen men, including the captain, and the 
two poor fellows who were brought in 
safely to South Shields. Eight others took 
their places in the long boat, and, washed 
by innumerable seas, they waited for the 
end. 

Within the hour the Bayard burst her 
main hatches and went down. The swirl 
was tremendous, and the two boats were 
sucked under her in the rush. The 
long boat never rose to the surface, but 
two of her crew came up and swam to 
the lifeboat, which had righted. They 
were hailed, and taken in. Four others 
were once descried at a distance on a raft, 
but they were never seen again. 

The capsising of the boat deprived the 


brave men of all their little store of provi¬ 
sions, and darkness came down upon them 
without food or clothing; in fact, denuded 
©f everything but their native courage. 

In the dead of night a heavy sea struck 
the boat, which again capsized. When 
she righted, the captain, the second mate, 
and several of the firemen, had disap¬ 
peared. 

From this moment pale death seemed to 
sit upon every face, and one by one the men 
fell away, no one knew how or when, 
unable to battle with the elements and 
keep their seats. 

When morning broke, Kelley and Sim¬ 
mons found themselves alone ; the sea had 
gone down and was calm, but where was 
hope ? Two weak, weary meD, abandoned 
on the waste of waters, out of humanity’s 
reach, the occupants of a boat—a lifeboat 
it was called, but a lifeboat without sail, 
oar, rudder, or provisions ! 

There was just the chance of being 
“ picked up,” and they strained their eyes 
over the grey horizon for a sail, but all in 
vain. 

These companions in adversity sat and 
watched and slept, and “ took spells ” at 
the “look-out.” The carpenter had a 
rug left by the captain, and Kelley’s sou’¬ 
wester served to bale out the water, and 
between this occupation and keeping the 
boat’s head to the wind with a plank, the 
weary hours passed @n. How they worked 
and waited, and despaired and hoped, 
none can tell; but the morning of the 17th 
arrived, and this struggle against nature 
had been waged for six days. 
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They saw daybreak with a hope almost 
dying out, quenching their thirst by rinsing 
their mouths with salt-water, which they 
dare not drink, and lying on their backs 
with their mouths open to catch the falling 
dew. Once a shower fell, and Simmons 
caugbt about a quart of water—precious 
drops, which revived them for a time. 

On the last day of their suffering, the 
two men were so weak that they could no: 
stir. Kelley, at least, could not, and poor 
Simmons undertook, so long as he could, 
to keep the long-continued “look-out.” 

Faithful to the last, his fidelity was re¬ 
warded, and when courage had nearly 
gone, the hoped-for sail was in view. 
Then the words came gratefully upon the 
ear of his poor comrade, “ Haul up the 
rug! ” and soon the Spanish brigantine 
Encarnacion, of Fernandina, bore down 
upon them. The brave Spaniards received 
them with rough but thorough hospi¬ 
tality, hauled up the shattered lifeb®at on 
to their deck, and landed our two country¬ 
men at Ferrol on the 6 th of J anuary, and 
thence they were forwarded by the agent 
of the excellent “ Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society ” to Plymouth, and then to Shields. 

It has been a custom in my household, 
on every Sunday afternoon, to offer prayer 
for those “who go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in the mighty 
waters; ” and, we sing together, children, 
servants, and visitors, the well-known 
hymn, “Eternal Father, strong to save,” 
each verse ending with this prayer,— 

“ ()li, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.” 

It is a good custom, and one worth follow¬ 
ing. "VYo usualy mention by name any 
friend who may be on the ocean, for there 
are always some. I remember well that 
Sunday afternoon on which the Eurydice 
went down with hundreds of young fellows 
on board; and on the 15th of December 
last, when these two poor felUws of the 
Bayard were well-nigh beyond hope, our 
supplications went up to our God in 
Heaven. That Sabbath brought no relief 
to them, yet their cry was heard by Him 
who says, “ Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify Me.” And even then help was 
coming near to these who were cast-away 
and ready to die. 


HAKE AND HOUNDS. 

By .the Author of “Skating and 
Scuttling, r etc. 

part IT. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE HOUNDS. 

OW wc will 

have a few 
words for 
the hounds. 
They will 
do their work 
best if they run 
in a hue, the 
huntsman being 
in front, boaring 
the horn and a 
red flag, and the 
whip well in the 
rear, hearing the 
white flag. 1 need not'say that the staves of 
both flags should he as light as possible, and 
not much exceed five feet in length. The 
flag need not ho more than six inches in length 
and three in width. Their, use will now be seen, 
as 'Well as the importance of having a good 
huntsman and whip. 

At the moment when the time of “ law ” has 




ceased, tho huntsman goes off along the scent, 
followed by the hounds. His best plan is to 
press on the hares as fast as he can, so as to pre¬ 
vent them from seeming too long a start, and to 
force their pace while the scent-bags are still full 
and heavy. 

Should the course be tolerably straight, some 
of tho hounds w T ill soon begin to show symptoms 
of lagging, and here the whip has to exert him¬ 
self, telling the hounds that if they will only 
persevere, they will get “second-wind,” as it is 
called, and be at then ease for the remainder of 
the run. 

A few cheerful blasts of the huntsman’s horn 
will have a wonderful effect on the spirits, and 
perhaps the “Halt” will he sounded for a minuto 
or so. A long rest is worse than useless, and 
when the “second-wind” is once obtained, it 
ought not to be dissipated by repose. 

A good -whip is, if possible, more necessary 
than a good huntsman. It is impossible for the 
latter to keep an eye on the scent, and search the 
country for the hares, as long as ho knows that 
a number of tho smaller boys are tailing off one 
by one, and that he must wait for the last lag¬ 
gard to come up before he can venture forward. 

But a second, and equally valuable duty of 1 
tho whip, is to take charge of the track when * 
the scent is lost, an event which is sure to hap¬ 
pen several times before the end of the rim. 
Without systematic arrangements the hounds are 
sure to lose so much in recovering the scent, that 
the hares will inevitably escape ; while, by t 
using such arrangements, the loss of time is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

On hearing the horn sound “At fault,” all 
the runners halt, while tlio whip goes cautiously 
along the scent, and fixes his flag in the ground 
on the spot whore it ceases. Thus there is no 
loss of time in looking for the broken end of the 
scent, the little white flag being a conspicuous 
mark. 

The huntsman now runs about a hundred and 
fifty yards in the direction which he fancies the 
scent to have taken, and if he does not find it 
lie holds up the red flag, while the hounds 
arrange themselves in a line between the flags, 
at .a distance of ten yards or so from 'each other. 
At another signal the whole line sweeps round 
in a circle, of which the white flag is the centre. 
Each hound carefully examines the ten yards 
botween him and the player in front of him, but 
looks at nothing else. 

It is impossible for the least particle of scent 
to remain within that area unseen, and if it 
cannot ho found on the completion of the circle, 
the huntsman simply goes on and forms a larger 
circle, the white flag still remaining in its 
place. 

As soon as either of the players hits upon the- 
scent, the cheerful blast from the huntsman’s 
horn gives notice of success. He then sticks his 
own flag in the ground, goes forward a little in 
order to make sure of the liue which the hares 
have taken, and, if satisfied, takes up his flag, 
sounds the “Advance,” and all resume their 
previous order. 

Some players of the happy-go-lucky style may 
think that all this signalling and discipline is 
tedious and useless. It is neither one nor the 
other. It gives confidence to all, for they know 
that each is doing his own share of work, and is 
not called upon for any other. I have known 
many a chase abandoned in consequence of 
missing the scent, but never when this very 
simple system lias been adopted. And, of all the 
dreary and dispiriting tasks to which boy life is 
liable, there are few which can compare with the 
walk home after tho scent has been lost. 

As a rule, no one knows the country, they are 
far from roads, and the hoys are in little isolated 
groups of two or three in number, scattered over 
a distance of several miles. There is no whip 
to direct or help them, and they cannot even find 
the track over which they have passed. 

Surely the little preliminary details which 
have been recommended are worth learning, if 
only to avoid the dismal walk home from a lost 
scent. 

Then, the huntsman will take care that you 
do not ran so fast as to he tired out before tho 
chase is over, and yon will have double confi¬ 
dence in yourself from your knowledge that the 


whip is behind you, and ready to help in cases, 
of difficulty. 

CONCERNING DITCHES, ACCIDENTS, ETC. 

Ditches are often troublesome, and when no¬ 
system is employed, at least half the failures are- 
caused by ditches which the hare could jump, 
hut are too wide for the lesser hounds. 

But, with the system which has been recom¬ 
mended, the hounds have no such excuse for 
failure, the second hare being one of the 
smaller boys, burdened with the heavy scent, 
and if he can jump a ditch, the least of the 
hounds ought to he able to do so. 

Still, accidents will happen at ditches, in 
spite of all precautions. You may miscalculate 
the distance and jump short. Or you may slip 
at tho take-off and liurl yourself head foremost, 
into the water. Or you may alight on a wet 
sloping bank and slide back, feet foremost, into, 
the water. 

Such accidents are annoying, but they cannot 
he helped, and the way to make matters worse 
is to fly into a passion. So if you should happen 
to find yourself in a ditch, and not across it, 
try to look as if you liked it. Laugh at your¬ 
self as if it were the best fun in the world to be 
up to the waist in a slimy ditch, both your feet 
sunk deeply in tlio muddy bottom, your face 
covered with, splashes of muddy water, and your 
hat slowly sinking just out of your reach ! 

The whip will help you out, and your hat will 
probably he found for you. If not, go on with¬ 
out it. Schoolboys’ hats are seldom worth very 
much, and in a few minutes you will forget ali 
about it. 

Putting aside such accidents, there are somo 
hoys who really seem as if they were constitu¬ 
tionally unable to jump, and could not leap a 
seven-feet ditch to save them lives. Such hoys, 
if they insist on joining the chase, ought not to 
attempt a jump, hut plunge at odcc into the 
ditch and wade through it. _ 

Whether a hov gets his ducking by accident 
or on purpose, lie should nover stop, unless he 
wishes to take cold. Let him go on running 
and lie will never take cold. At first it will he 
rather heavy work on account of the water ab¬ 
sorbed by the clothes, hut by the time that a 
field or two havo been crossed, all the loose water 
will have been shaken out, and long before the 
chase is over the clothes will he diy. 

| In one “ pack”—if we may so call it—with 
i which I often hunted, thero were two small hut 
I daring hounds who never troubled themselves. 

\ about jumping ; if they felt the least doubt as to» 

I their hopo of clearing a ditch, they always 
; jumped into it, scrambled through it as they 
could, and went on without a check. Scarcely 
a hunt, took place in which they had not gone 
through instead of jumping over a ditch, and 
neither of them ever took cold. 

But with all players, he they hares or hounds, 
be they wet or dry, they should change all their 
clothes as soon as they arrive at their home. 
No matter how tired they may he, they should 
never allow themselves to rest until this is done. 

Neither should they permit themselves to eat 
anything until they have rested for awhile, and, 
if "possible, they should drink nothing that is, 
cold. Even milk, if cold, cannot ho digested by 
a wearied stomach, and although nothing can 
ho more tempting than a glass of new milk, its 
charms should bo resisted, for it will be like a 
heavy weight on the stomach, and depress in¬ 
stead of elevating the system. I write from, 
practical experience, gained by imprudently 
drinking a glass of milk after a fifteen-miles run 
with scarcely a check. 

Avoid drinking anything on the way,, and 
cold and hot liquids must he equally avoided. 
In most pasture fields there is plenty of sorrel, 
the leaves of which are most efficacious in re¬ 
lieving thirst. 

STORIES OF THE CHASE. 

Hare and Hounds affords much scope for 
humour, and there is no bettor mode of exciting 
hounds to frantic zeal than playing a good prac¬ 
tical joke upon them. Two such jokes I must 
briefly mention. 

In the first case, knowing that several of the- 
hounds were rather fastidious about the odours 
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whicli they inhaled, I, being hare, took a track 
leading ■ alongside a large knacker’s establish¬ 
ment.- Now there is an indescribable oleaginous 
richness about the smell of a knacker’s yard. 
Though unseen, it hangs like a heavy cloud in 
the atmosphere, and the unfortunate person who 
breathes the air seems to taste this abominable 
odour down to the last recesses of his lungs. 

Then, knowing of a fish-manure manufactory 
about three miles distant, I led the chase com- 
pletely through the works. The stench of such 
works is almost unendurable, even at a distance 
of several miles, should they bo to windward 
when the sulphuric acid is poured upon the fish. 
Putrid fish are bad enough alone, but the sul¬ 
phuric acid intensifies the odour tenfold. 

My own nostrils are as sensitive as those 
of most people, but then I know where I was 
going, and ran at full speed as soon as the odour 
became unpleasant, whereas the hounds were 
taken by surprise, and had to go comparatively 
slowly on account of their numbers. The 
workmen at both establishments thoroughly 
appreciated the joke, and turned out for the 
purpose of laughing at the stream of lads all 
holding their noses and uttering very uncom¬ 
plimentary remarks upon the hares. 

The second joke was of a different character. 

By study of the Ordnance Map I hail found 
out that a few miles from the winning-post 
there was a canal, crossed by two bridges about 
a mile apart. »So we ran straight for a spot 
about midway between the bridges, and turned 
sharply to the right along the towing-path 
until we readied the bridge. We crossed it, 
turned to the left, and, by dint of stooping and 
crouching, we contrived to reach a spot exactly 
opposite that at which we had first struck the 
towing-path. 

There we hid ourselves until we could see the 
hounds coming straight towards us, when we 
showed ourselves, but pretended not to notice 
them. Now canals are invisible at a short dis¬ 
tance, and the huntsman, knowing nothing 
about the. -canal, bold up his hand to enjoin 
silence, and came rushing upon us at full speed, 
thinking 'that wo were taken by surprise. 

None of the hcmmls saw thj^eanal^ and their 
horrified indignation when they' came to the 
towing-path was ludicrous in the extreme. Wo 
inquired politely after their healths, hoped that 
they were not tired, informed them that they 
would find a bridge about half a mile dis¬ 
tant, built a small paper cairn to mark the 
spot, laid a stone upon it so as to prevent the 
paper from being blown away, and sauntered 
slowly off. 

The hounds, chafing with a sense of their 
defeat, set off at full speed towards the bridge. 

We slipped out of sight behind a hedge, 
came back to the canal about a hundred yards 
beyond our'cairn, built another, made for the 
second bridge, crossed it, came along the tow¬ 
ing-path to the left, built cairn number three 
exactly opposite cairn number two, and hid 
ourselves , as before. 

We had hardly done so before the hounds 
came on at full speed, kicked cairn number one 
into the canal, and then turned ofF on the scent. 
Two hundred yards more brought them to cairn 
number two, and just opposite was cairn number 
three, with the two hares standing by it pre¬ 
cisely as they had done before. 



MY COURIER PIG-EONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

By B. W. Alldridge. 

CHAPTER IV. 

c QIeeing’s believing,” says 
k_) the proverb. I've heard 
people question the truth of 
the saying, but all I know is, 

I can positively declare that 
the instant 1 set eyes upon 
that scrap of paper, all my 
doubts about courier pigeons 
were gone at once. 

Why, how could I doubt, 
when in my very own hand 
T held the identical piece of “foreign noto ” 
that lack and 1 had tom off yesterday? 
There it was—there could not be any mistake 
about it—there it was with all the marks of 
the folds in it, and still inclined to curl up into 
a tiny bandaga just large enough to have gone 
round a pigeon's leg ! 

“ Well, May, tell us all about it,” I cried, as 
I carefully smoothed out my treasure, and cast 
another glance at Jack’s well-known scrawl. 

May and Loo, my sisters, who were about as 
much excited as myself, both, began to chatter 
to such an extent that ! saw there was not a 
chance of getting any intelligible information 
out of them under a couplo of hours, so I ran off 
to my father. 

“ 1 can’t make head or tail of what the girls 
say, father,” 1 began, “ but I’m so glad it’s all 
true and no nonsense/about it ! They saw them 
como in, they say, and you did too, I suppose?” 

lie turned round from his desk, and I was 
quite delighted to notice that ho seemed more in¬ 
terested in what he related than I ever knew him 
to be about any hobby ol' mine before, although 
ho told it to mo just as if he had been giving 
evidence; hut that’s his way, you know; he can’t 
help beginning at the beginning and going 
right through. I don’t remember his words, 
( bu£j made out the sense to be something like 
thisr* 

It appears they went to lunch. They—that is, 
you know, the pater and the girls—got there a 
little after one o'clock. At twenty minutes past 
one Mr. Benton went to the window, and after 
looking about him carefully for a few seconds, 
remarked: “There’s a strong westerly wind 
blowing to-day. That’s dead against them. 
We mustn’t expect too much from them—still 
it’s about the tkne to look for them. 1 think 
we’d better go out into the garden.” 

“ I suppose they arc a good deal affected by 
the wind,” said my father. I can just fancy 
the thoughtful, questioning way in which ho 
spoke. He’s always grubbing up knowledge, lie 
is ; he’s a rare fellow for getting at the roots of 
things. He often surprises me. 

“ Seriously, as a matter of course. So they 
are by the direction in which they have to 

fly— ” 

;; Indeed ! ” exclaimed my father, interrupting 
him. 

“ I mean,” said Mr. Benton,, “they would ho 
a shorter time going from London to Margate 
against an easterly wind, than from Margate to 
London against a westerly one of the same power. 
They scorn to be inlluenced by an attraction 
towards the east.” 

“ Is that a fact ? ” asked my father. 

“ An undoubted fact,” replied Mr. Benton. 

“ How do you account for it ? ” 

“ I do not account for it; I only state it as an 
ascertained fact. I have asked every naturalist 
I know for a solution of the problem, but it 
remains an un solved -problem still.” 

“Ha! that ls very curious. 1 must go 
into that question with you at greater length 
some day.” 

“ I have a crude hypothesis which I should be 
glad to put before you,” said Mr. Benton. 
“The hour at which the birds are thrown, as 
well as the direction, is of great importance. 
The position of the sun naturally makes a great 
: deal of difference to them.” 


“Of course, I see that,” said my father.. 
“Whether they fiy with the sun in their 
eyes or behind them must affect them consider¬ 
ably.” 

Mr. Benton then took out his watch. “ It’s* 
the half-hour now,” said he; “they ought to> 
bo here, I think.” 

My father looked up into the clear sky. He 
told me ho half expected to see the pigeons 
poised high up in mid-air, just preparing to- 
swoop on to the housetop, like larks over their 
nests. 

“ There they arc, papa, on the cliimney-pot,”' 
cried May. 

“ Impossible ! ” said Mr. Benton ; “ impossi¬ 
ble. ! My birds never think of such a thing ; 
they would be ashamed. I see two starlings up 
there,” added the kind old gentleman. “ All !- 
there are my birds! ” be exclaimed, with a- 
sudden look of pleasure, recognising his favour¬ 
ites as they gently skimmed iust above the top 
of the surrounding trees, and alighted on the 
coping of the dwelling-house. 

In a moment later the pigeons were audible, 
as well as visible, for the male bird began a loud 
‘ ‘ A-rook-a-too-too - A-rook-a-too-tooing, ” and 
was evidently congratulating himself on the safe' 
return home of himself and liis good lady, who> 
seemed quite to understand and appreciate his> 
very marked attentions. 

“I thought they’d come down here, Mr. 
Benton,” said little Loo, quite disappointed at 
their distance. 

Mr. Benton put his hand into one pocket of 
the old morning jacket he always pottered 
about the garden in, and produced a handful 
of hemp-seed, which he threw into the wire 
cage that was fixed on to the roof of the pigeon- 
house. 

“Perhaps they are frightened of us,” said 
May, “and won’t come down while we are 
here ; ” but before she had finished the sentence 
the birds were down, through the drop-hole, and* 
feasting on their favourite food. 

“There it is—there’s the message, whatever 
it may be. 

1 Safe bind, safe find. 

A proverb never stale in a thrifty mind ,’ 7r 

quoted Mr. Benton, and putting his hand into 
tho cage over the male bird, and placing it 
quickly but gently across his wings, so as to pre¬ 
vent any fluttering, he lifted it up, and allowed 
May to out the thread that bound the closely- 
folded paper around its leg. 

“ Oh, the dear little tiling ! Ho let me kiss- 
it! ” cried both the girls. 

Their wish was soon gratified, and then the 
tra veller .was returned to his mate and his meaL. 
which all confessed ho had well earned. 

“Deeply interesting ! I think I must go into■ 
this,” said my father. 

Ho repeated the observation several times to • 
me, and I was not sorry to hear it, I can assures 
you, as my own pecuniary resources were jufflj 
then much more strictly limited than usual; 
owing to several unlucky “swops,” and a too- 
obliging disposition, that sometimes lead me to * 
make advances on very risky securities. 

“ If they can drop through the hole on the 
top of the cage, why can’t they get through it 
again and fly away,” asked May. 

“If they were parrots, and could climb up the 
wire, they would do so, no doubt; but they are 
pigeons—they have neither beaks to seize with, 
kke birds of prey, nor can they use their claws, 
like fowls, to scratch with ; so when they have 
once dropped through the hole, there they remain 
prisoners,” said Mr. Benton. 

Here the luncheon bell rang, and all went 
into the house. 

(To be continued). 

--- 

“ It was a first command and counsel of my 
earliest youth,” said Lord Erskine, “always to 
do what my conscience told me to be a duty, 
and leave the consequence to God.” 
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sl I AM tlie Greyhound, so slim, you know ; 

I came from Asia long, long ago. 

In Turkey, I’m called tlie ‘ dog of the street;’ 
In Ireland, I the wolf can beat ; 

In Italy, I am a lady’s pet; 

All over the world my race is met.” 



** Shaggy, and gaunt, a Deerhound am /, 
Ohasing the deer with death in my eye. 
Swift, steady and sure, I follow the trail; 

I never tire and I never fail. 

To the stately stag no mercy I show, 

And little of friendship with man I know.” 



iii I was born in the Kingdom of Snow ; 
For my mistress deathless love I show. 

I’m wayward, and will bark evermore, 
When friend or foe knocks at the door. 
There’s fire and love in my soft, black eye, 
The white and shaggy Spitz-dog am I.” 



u I am the Bloodhound, and man is my game, 
As the Sleuth-hound of old I won my fame. 
’Twixt England and Scotland 1 helped keep 
order, 

And many a thief have chased o’er the border. 

I am known afar by my deep-toned bay, 

And my terrible race is passing away. ” 


CUR DOGS. 

By S. S. Colt. 



“ Behold me here—of the Bull-dog race, 
With short, strong jaws and a surly face. 
The mighty bull I venture to fight; 

And even the lion dreads my bite. 

But, as a breed, we’re not very wise, 

And not much soul looks out of our eyes.’ 



“I am the Newfoundland, trusty and bold ; 

I love the water, and do as I’m told. 

I am sometimes rough in my bounding play ; 
Please to excuse it—’tis only my way. 

And many a life I’ve been known to save 
From the cruel depth of the treach’rous wave. ” 



“ The Spaniel am /—in Spain I was found, 
But in every land I have been renowned. 

I am always faithful, docile and wise ; 

I have silken hair and beautiful eyes. 

You may treat me well, or treat me ill, 

While I live, and you live, I’ll love you still. 



“/am the Mastiff—a watch-dog true ; 

Many a noble deed I do. 

In England I’m yellow—in Europe, white, 

And my bay sounds far through the silent night. 
I’ve fought-the lion, and conquered the bear ; 
My friends I protect—let my foes beware.” 



“ Black and Tan Terrier ! Yes, I am one, 
Bold, handsome and faithful—brimful of fun ! 
A hundred rats lie slain in a day ; 

From earth-retreats I drive out my prey : 

And so it happens, from terra, ‘ earth ’ 

(An old Latin word), my name has birth.” 



“ My name is Barry, of the St. Bernard ; 

When the snows drift deep and the wind blows 
hard, 

You may hear my bark, and see me flying, 

To guide the lost and rescue the dying ! 
Although I wear no collar of.gold, 

All over the world my praise is told. ” 



“ I am the Dog of the Esquimaux— 

I drag their sledges over the snow ; 

I can run and leap—I laugh at the cold ; 

I’m kind and true, and I’m strong and bold. 
In ice-bound huts with my masters I dwell; 
I toil for them, and they love me well.” 



“I, the Irish Wolf-dog, next appear, 
With my pointed nose and ears so queer. 

I guard the meek sheep by hills and vales, 
And keep them safe when the wolf assails; 
As much as the shepherd’s dog I know, 
And I’m stronger far to fight the foe.” 
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Ernest starts on a long Journey. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE-A 
RUSSIAN STORY. 

CHAPTER I.—THE TERRIBLE MYSTERY. 

N the reign of Alexan¬ 
der i, Czar of Russia, 
the old and new capi¬ 
tals of his empire, 
Moscow and Peters¬ 
burg—which now, in 
the reign of his 
nephew, Alexan¬ 
der ii, are con¬ 
nected by a good 
and well-managed 
railway — had no 
means of commu¬ 
nication but a 
rough read, lead¬ 
ing through pine 

forests for the whole distanec. 

Along that road, but at wide intervals, the 
government had erected post-houses, buildings 
which are still to be found on all the solitary 
and far-stretching roads of Russia, where 
travellers may find shelter from the terrible 
storms so frequent in the northern winter, or 
hire horses to take them to the next stage, 
which is reckoned from one post-house to 
another. They are commonly timber fabrics, 
with the stable and dwelling-house under one 
roof, and, like the generality of Russian 
cottages, surrounded by a strong fence, with 
a substantial gate, for the security against 
inroads of wolf or bear, which are things to be 
expected in their lonely situations. The post¬ 
masters, who inhabit and do duty in those 
isolated houses, are not over well paid nor well 



treated by the government officers and travel¬ 
ling nobles of the land, where every class is 
accustomed to tyrannise over those below it; 
but they are considered the most intelligent of 
the Russian peasantry, if not the most honest; 
and on the more important roads the post- 
houses are generally kept by men of German 
extraction, who can boast a better education 
than Russians of the same order. 

The post-masters on the high road between 
Petersburg and Moscow were all of the German 
race in the rtign of the first Alexander, when 
the following remarkable adventure happened j 
to one of their post-boys. j 

Ernest Rickmann was a German by birth, j 
His father was a native of Wurtemberg, whose 
farm was ruined when his part of the country 
became one of the battle-grounds of the great 
French war ; and that, together with the early 
death of his wife, induced him to join the 
Zionites, a pious but visionary sect, made up of 
people whose minds had been shaken by the 
terrible events which then took place in Europe, 
and the woeful share of them which fell to their 
German land. 

The peculiar and distinguishing ideas of the 
Zionites wero, that the second coming of the 
Lord was near at hand, and that His descent 
with thousands of saints and angels, according 
to Scripture prophecy, was to be looked for in 
the southern provinces of Asiatic Russia which 
border on the Caspian Sea. So strong were 
these notions among them when the general 
peace of 1815 at length closed the war, and put 
an end to its desolations, that thousands left 
their country, with wives and children, aged 
parents and attached relations, and set forth on 
the long journey overland, to be at the appointed 


place in time to see that glorious manifestation* 
They went through towns and forests, over plain 
and river, singing hymns, which were called the 
songs of believers hastening to Zion. Whole 
companies lost the track, and wandered far into 
the wilds of Russia, where some perished miser¬ 
ably ; and some, convinced of their error by 
these sad experiences, but unable to get back to 
their country, settled in the nearest villages and 
took to their ancient callings, which were chiefly 
those of the farmer and the artisan, while those 
who reached the land of promise, and made 
settlements there, not only failed to find their 
expected Zion, but were either exterminated or 
carried into slavery by Tartar tribes in the ser¬ 
vice of Persia, between which power and Russia 
a war broke out soon after their arrival. 

The elder Rickmann left his country with the 
last of those pilgrim bands, biking with him all 
he possessed—his only child Ernest, then in his- 
eighth year, a few necessaries, and a little 
money. The travellers entered Russia by the- 
way of Courland, and, instead of veering to the 
east, and Crossing the great steppes, or plains, 
to the River Volga, which forms a boundary 
between Europe and Asia, and empties its 
mighty waters into the Caspian Sea, they wan¬ 
dered westward, and got into the forest country 
which lies between Moscow and Petersburg. To 
add to their misfortunes, they had quitted Ger¬ 
many late in the summer ; and the close of the- 
Russian autumn—a season particularly perilous 
to travellers, from its thick fogs and terrible 
tempests of wind and rain—found them in that 
wild region. Discovering too late that they had 
lost their way,, the company got broken up and 
dispersed, partly by vain endeavours to find it a 
and partly by the severity of the weather. 
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Some fdll a prey to the wolves and bears; 
some, bewildered by the dense fogs, slipped 
into the marshy lakes or quagmires that abound 
in the forest country, and were drowned ; others 
were set upon by bands of robbers that infested 
the land for many a year after the French in¬ 
vasion, and lost the little property they had 
brought with them, seldom escaping with life ; 
and the Rickinanns, father and child, were of 
that unlucky number. In the midst of a wild 
pine wood, from which they could find neither 
path nor outlet, in a night of the first snow-iall, 
they, and the few companions who remained 
’with them, were surrounded by a ferocious band, 
who robbed them of everything they possessed, 
including the best of their clothes ; and, not 
satisfied with that plunder, the barbarians killed 
some and wounded others with their clubs and 
hatchets. Poor Rickmann got a terrible blow 
•on the head from one of the latter ; but he con¬ 
trived to catch up his little Ernest, and liy 
through the darkness and the snow. These 
saved him from the pursuit of the robbers, and 
for some time be stumbled on through the great 
pines, growing fainter every moment, and not 
knowing whither he was going; but his steps 
were directed by the Eye to which darkness and 
light arc equal. 

When almost exhausted, a faint light gleam- . 
ing through tho tall trees gave the wounded j 
man and his little boy new strength and courage. 
They pressed on in the direction from which it ! 
came, and at length reached the gate of a 
solitary dwelling. At that gate they knocked 
and cried for help and shelter; and great was 
their joy and thankfulness when it was opened 
by a man whose lantern showed them his Ger¬ 
man face, who answered them in the German 
tongue, and kindly took them into his house, 
it proved to be the post-house of Zorenoff, a 
place midway between Petersburg and Moscow, 
and one of the most solitary spots on the old 
forest road, for there was not a village or hamlet 
within fifteen versts—or about ten English miles 
—of it; and the nearest human habitation was 
a small barrack, or guard-house, at half that 
distance along the road on the Petersburg side, 
where an officer with a company of soldiers was 
stationed, to do police duty in the forest country, 
and keep the robbers in check. 

In that solitary post-house Ludwig Copland 
and his wife Lotehine — both Germans, and 
natives of Riga, on the Baltic—had lived for ten 
years, childless, well-to-do, and little troubled 
.by anything except the fear of robbers and the 
misdoings of their Russian post-boy. They 
received the Rickmanns kindly, as much for the 
tongue they spoke and the race they came of as 
for Christian charity. They gave them all the 
help they could, and all the comforts ; but the 
poor father had been hurt beyond human help 
by the robber’s liatcliet. He sunk day by day, 
in spite ol Lotcbine’s care and dressing. The 
good woman declared she had cured many a 
head worse than his, there being no doctor, as 
far as she knew, in the forest country. But liis 
time was come ; and when that first snow lay 
white and deep around the post-house of Zorenolf, 

• the poor father died, after earnestly beseeching 
the Coplands, for the sake of their German land 
■and Christian faith, to keep his orphan boy, and 
teach him to get an honest living, and praying 
i earnestly that the God of the fatherless would 
protect and guide the child he left in the land 
of the stranger. 

The Ceplands had promised to fulfil the dying 
man’s request, and they kept their word. They 
kept the strange child thus thrown upon their 
hands, and they made him useful to themselves 
ns early as possible. At fourteen they pro¬ 
nounced him worth Iris keep to all comers : and, 
lonely though the post-house was in situation* 
'there was a considerable recourse of travellers, 
it keing the lialf-way house on the high road 
between two great cities; and before "he was 
seventeen Ernest was able to take the place of 
the Russian post-boy, whom they had been in 
the habit of changing every quarter, if he did 
not run away in the interim"with the hire of the 
horses and the best part of the harness. 

It was a great saving of Lotehine’s tongue and 
Ludwig’s staff for both had been exercised on 


Ernest’s predecessors, and not without cause ; 
but the Ceplands knew they could depend on 
him for seeing that travellers paid correctly, for 
returning eveiy farthing he received, for doing 
justice to the poor dumb animals committed to 
his care, and speaking the truth, whatever might 
happen. 

Ernest Rickmann had not forgotten the early 
lessons which his father had taught him by pre¬ 
cept and example. 

Ernest worked for them without wages, except 
the coarse food and coarser clothes thought 
necessaiy at the post-house, was ready to set out 
with travellers in all weathers, drove their 
waggon in summer and their sledge in winter ; 
for the Ceplands realised by carrying goods from 
the lorost country to either capital when travel¬ 
lers happened to be less numerous and horses 
less wanted; and, though Ludwig used to go on 
such expeditions, leaving the postal duties to his 
wife, who had energy enough to be any man’s 
substitute, advancing yearn and increasing con¬ 
fidence made him leave most of them to Ernest. 
The boy was growing up to man’s estate, tall, 
strong, and hardy, able to speak Russian so well 
that lie was known to be a foreigner only by his 
German face, which constant exposure to the 
| nightless summers and long winters of the land 
had made as rough and brown as that of a Tar¬ 
tar, hut could not alter its honest and good- 
natured look. 

* * * 

Another of those long winters had set in, the 
first deep snow had fallen, the frost had made it 
firm and smooth for sledge travelling. The 
post-master’s horses had more than usual leisure, 
and Ernest was in consequence commanded to 
set forth with a load of goods which had been 
waiting for some weeks, when a great sensation 
was created at Zorenoff and throughout the 
forest country hv a public crier proclaiming, as 
was needful in aland where’few, if any, could read 
the news, that the great and wealthy Prussian 
merchant, Hen* von Blumberg, who had been 
long settled at Petersburg, had suddenly disap¬ 
peared while on his way back to that city from 
the winter fair of Moscow ; and a reward of one 
hundred roubles was offered by his friends to 
whosoever would give any information concern¬ 
ing him. The crier made that announcement in 
every house, hamlet, and village along the high 
road, and for leagues into the forest, adding full 
particulars of the merchant’s personal appearance 
and latest known proceedings. 

Herr von Blumberg was an elderly, but still 
vigor oils man, tall and large, with grey hair, and 
a ruddy face. It was known that ho had a 
great sum of money and a bale of most valuable 
goods—Cashmere shawls, precious stones, rare 
drugs, spices and the like, which he had bought 
from 1 eastern merchants at the fair, packed in 
the light and elegantly-fitted-up sledge, in 
which he travelled well armed, and with the 
chief of the Petersburg police, also on bis way 
from Moscow. With that officer he parted 
company at a post-house about ten versts from 
Zorenoff, where a relation of the latter was 
waiting with sledge and servants to convey him 
to Lis country seat. The mercliant was 
earnestly pressed to accompany him on tho 
visit, but he declined on the ground of business, 
which required his presence in Petersburg. 
About a mile farther on, however, he discovered 
that his portmanteau and necessaries had been 
left at the post-house, and sent his postilion 
back for it by way of punishment, because it 
was the man’s duty to see it safe in the sledge, 
saying lie would drive on slowly, and wait for 
him at the mined church of St. Olga. That 
was the last that was seen of Herr von Blumberg. 

When his servant arrived with the port¬ 
manteau and out of breath at the ruined church, 
neither master nor sledge was there ; and the 
soldiers at the guard-house, who on Iris infor¬ 
mation turned out to search for the merchant, 
found the two horses astray in the forest, and 
the sledge perfectly empty. " There were traces 
of blood perceptible about the driver’s seat, 
which Blumberg had occupied when last seen ; 
and the general conclusion was that robbery and 
murder had been committed, but by whom no¬ 
body could conjecture. The land had long ago 


been cleared of those robber bands by whom the 
Zionites had suffered and Ernest Riekmann’sf 
father had lost his life; and the road between 
Moscow and Petersburg, besides being the most 
frequented, was thought the safest in Russia. 
The postilion was arrested on suspicion, and 
still detained, though many circumstances in his 
favour had come to light, and most people be¬ 
lieved him innocent. 

The chief of the Petersburg police remained 
in the forest country, at the bouse of his rela¬ 
tion, Count Stresnow, and had summoned the 
most active of his subordinates to assist him in 
the investigation. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

BOYS WANTED. 

B oys of spirit, boys of will, 

Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 

Fit to cope with any tiring— 

These are wanted every hour. 

Not the weak and whining drones, 

Who all troubles magnify— 

Xot tho watchword of “ I can’t,” 

But tho nobler one, “ I’ll try. ” 

Ho whate’er you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal ; 

Bend your sinews to the task— 

“ Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 

Though your duty may be hard, 

Look not on it as an ill ; 

If it be an honest task, 

Ho it with an honest will. 

In the workshop, on the farm, 

At the desk—where’er you be— 

From your future efforts, boys, 

Comes a nation’s destiny. 

A FATHER'S LETTER TO HIS SON. 

rfflHE following letter from the late Baron Alder- 
jL son to his son will be read with pleasure 
by all boys who desire to do well :— 

I will sit down and write to you to-night be¬ 
fore. I go to sleep, tbaX 1 may talk with my dar¬ 
ling boy in imagination at least, though I can¬ 
not see his dear face. I was very sorry to part 
with you last Wednesday, but as it is for your 
good, I submit to it, and your letter to-day 
makes nie sure you will he happy in your new 
mode of life very soon. It must seem at first 
strange to you, and you will often think of 
home. I should be sorry that you did not, but 
in a little while, if you are a good boy, and I 
feel sure you will be so, you will find school a 
happy place. 

I hear you are diligent and obliging. That 
gives me great pleasure, for I set much more 
store by diligence than by what people call 
talent or genius. A diligent boy is sure to do 
well, and if to it lie adds talon t, he does excel¬ 
lently. But the merit is in making a good use 
of the talent entrusted to you. If the servant in 
the Gospel had had ten talents instead of one, 
and had hid them in a napkin, his lord would 
have equally thought him unworthy of reward. 
It was the diligent servant who was rewarded. 

I shall be very glad if, when you write to me, 
you will tell me how you spend your-time, and 
what lessons you are learning, what companions 
you have, which of them you like best, what 
games you play at, and all such like things. 
There is plenty of subject for a long letter, and 
such things give delight to one who loves you as 
I do. A letter should he all about oneself, and 
one’s own thoughts, and should be just as if 
you wore sitting down to talk to me. i think of 
you every day, morning and evening in par¬ 
ticular, and please myself in thinking that when 
papa and mamma are praying for their deal* boy, 
he may be doing so too for them. There is a 
story of two lovers who agreed at the same hour 
to go anil look at the moon every moonlight 
night, and that was a tie between them, for they 
felt then as if they were together. How much 
better is it to be looking, not to the tiring 
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•created, but to God himself. That is indeed to 
be together really; to be praying all of us at once 
to Him, is to be, as it were, united through Him 
for ever, and to make a beginning of heaven on 
-earth. My own dear boy will remember this, 
and we shall not be separated then, but every 
day be together in spirit, if not in bodily pre¬ 
sence. 

Well now, I have done witb my serious talk. 
So it only wants twelve weeks to the holidays ? 
Well, you will find the time pass very fast, I 
dare say. I find it pass with me very quickly, 
but then I am older than you, and look more 
backward than forward in life, as my days are 
nearer at an end than yours. But I shall long 
to see you again, and hope to come down before 
the twelve weeks of the Half are over, and pay 
you a visit. If I go the Home Circuit I shall 
come round, on my way to Hertford, and carry 
you off with me perhaps to that place, and I can 
drop you again on my way back to town. I 
.have been obliged at last to send for Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Brodie to see me for my sciatica, and to¬ 
day, by his order, I have been stewed alive in a 
vapour-bath. Dreadfully hot, I can tell you— 
140 degrees, while a hot bath is only 98 degrees. 
Yet it was not unpleasant after all, for hot air 
-does not bum like hot water, as it communicates 
its heat gradually to you, air being what they 
•call a bad conductor of heat. So by the time 
the hot air makes you warm, a perspiration 
breaks out and cools you again. People have 
been known to bear 400 degrees of heat with¬ 
out much inconvenience. Sir Francis Chantrey 
told me once, he had gone into the oven where 
he baked his moulds, which is heated by a nearly 
red-hot plate at the bottom. He wore thick 
wooden shoes to protect his feet, and a flannel 
dress, and was able to bear it very well. That 
was a heat that would have baked a pie, and 
yet a man alive would not be heated much above 
bloodheat, or about 100 degrees. Is not this 
curious ? Life is able, you see, to bear licat 
which would roast a dead body. 

me (Emplxmments mtb 
Amusements. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

CHAPTER. I.—now TO BEGIN. 

T here are few pastimes for boys more 
entertaining and instructive, as w T ell as 
profitable, than wood-carving, When once the 
beginner surmounts the early stages of his work, 
and gets to know his tools and handle them with 
anything like dexterity, it is odd if he does not 
soon become absorbed in his handicraft to a 
degree that will not only enable him to pass 
many a pleasant hour, but will really afford 
him the keenest enjoyment. 

Wood-carving does not, at least in its ele¬ 
ments, take long to master, nor does it necessitate 
the purchase of any very expensive tools ; and 
yet it enables the learner to turn out, at a com¬ 
paratively small outlay, many articles of both 
utility and beauty; while it affords a training 
that will generally be looked back to gratefully, 
and is not readily forgotten. 

We propose, in the course of half a dozen short 
articles, affording all the instructions needful to 
enable the tyro to start with a good chance of 
success ; and we do not think any boy who may 
be induced by us to take up with this occupation 
for his spare hours will ever be likely to regret 
it. As our desire is to be thoroughly practical, 
we purpose arranging the information under 
•convenient headings, and at once begin with 
particulars as to 

How to Obtain Material. 

In all large towns there are saw-mills, whore 
veneers and thin boards are cut for the use of 
cabinet or furniture makers ; and if you are so 
fortunate as to have access to them, you null 
find it very easy to supply yourself with ma¬ 
terials—a little goes a great way. There are, 
besides, in most towns of any size, model-makers, 


cabinet makers, etc., from whom you can obtain 
some of the commoner woods : or if there happen 
to be a saw-mill where there is a circular saw, 
you can generally have thick wood cut up to 
suit at a trifling expense. 

Even when these sources of supply fail, you 
can generally get a carpenter to saw and plane 
a few small strips ; and there is in every city, 
even the smallest, shops where you can get for 
a few pence empty cigar-bexes. These are 
mostly made of Spanish cedar, and by selecting 
some of the finest grained specimens you some¬ 
times can get extremely pretty pieces. Articles 
made from this wood, when polished and shel¬ 
laced, would never be suspected of coming from 
a cigar-box. You cannot, however, do much 
carving on it, because the grain is coarse, and 
the wood wanting in strength. 

The Best Kinds of Wood. 

The best woods for use are walnut, white 
holly, and sycamore, sawed in thin boards, not 
more than a fourth or a sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness, and planed on both sides. Walnut 
is, of course, known to every boy as the dark 
wood used for the better kinds of furniture, 
though white holly is very common also, or, at 
least, has been rapidly becoming so within the 
last few years. You may not know that it is 
the *^ white wood” generally used for small 
brackets, card photograph frames, etc., found 
in the shops. It possesses in the finer strains a 
beautifully fine texture, even colour, and is so 
strong that it may be sawed, if carefully handled, 
in the thinnest lines across the grain with little 
danger of breaking. 

White holly is by far the best wood for a be¬ 
ginner ; indeed, it is the best for any fine carved 
work ; and designs done in it, and glued on to 
some dark wood", like walnut or rosewood, make 
a very handsome contrast. 

The Tools Required. 

Tools are, of course, an important item in our 
calculations, and there are those particularly 
suited to the kind of work 'we are about to des¬ 
cribe. We shall mention at present only those 
which wo think most important for a beginner, 
that you may not incur useless expenditure of 
money, and yet be sufficiently provided not to 
get discouraged for the want of the right tools 
to make unreasonably fair piece of work. As 
you gain in experience you will be able to make 
additions for yourselves. 

A p>oeket-knife is of the first importance, and 
it is hardly to be presumed that any one is 
without that useful article. For our purpose, 
one having two blades, a large and a small 
one, of tolerable good quality, will answer very 
well. Having a "knife, every one should pos- 



Fig. I. 


sess the means of sharpening and keeping it in 
order. For this, and for sharpening other 


edged tools, the best thing is an oil-stone, such 
as you will always find on carpenters’ benches, 
fitted into a wooden box, with a detachable lid. 
A useful size is about three inches long by two 
wide, and half an inch thick. We should 
make the box ourselves (we will tell you how 
by-and-by), and it both protects the stone from 
the chance of breakage, and keeps the oil from 
soiling other things. A stone of this land will 
cost but a few pence, and wear for ever—that 
is so long as we use it properly, and 
are likely to want it. 

Perhaps the next most useful article is 
a case of bradawls. There are several 
kinds for sale at tool-shops, some with 
larger tools than those in the illustra¬ 
tion (Fig. 1); but these are the handiest 
as -well as cheapest. The price is about 
five shillings. As will be seen from 
the figure—in which, however, only.a 
few of the tools are given—this set 
includes a number of bradawls of 
various sizes for boring holes ; a screw¬ 
driver, several chisels, and a gauge ; 
a countersink, scratch-awl, etc., and 
a wrench, with which to fasten them 
into the handle—which is hollow, and 
holds them all when not in use. As 
these tools never come sharpened ready 
for use, it is a good plan to take them 
to some carpenter’s shop, and watch 
the carpenter when he puts them on 
his oil-stone, and accomplishes the 
desired object of giving them an edge. 
You would learn more by seeing the 
sharpening once done tlkin by reading 
pages of description. So watch the 
carpenter. 

We next want some files : a flat one 
| half an inch wide ; one flat on one side 
\ l and round on the other, a quarter or 
^ three-eighths of an inch wide ; a round 
one, three-eighths ; and five or six like 
the one here figured (Fig. 2), made of 
one-eiglitli inch steel wire ; one round ; 
one half round and half flat; one tri¬ 
angular ; one square ; one flat; one 
knife-edgo. Some of these have two 
inches of the round wire left to servo 
as a handle, and are necessary in 
finishing fine work. The lot may cost 
' s ‘ ’ four or five shillings. 

For along time we used only those tools men¬ 
tioned, but one day a friend gave us what wo 
believe is known as a dentist’s saw. I give a 



»figure of it (Fig. 3). The tool itself costs five 
shillings, and the saws come in packages of a 
dozen, at a shilling. They ar e extremely fine and 
delicate, but do most excellent work. With care, 
a dozen will last a year. Lastly, we want Borne 
sheets of sand-paper, assorted, fine and coarse. 

Having provided ourselves with these tools, 
and a few pieces of some kind of thin wood, we 
will see what we can produce. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


TEE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 



K L M N 0 P 


In writing , the black pieces are distinguished 
by these six letters with a ring marked around 
each. In small print there are used large or 
capital letters instead of a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. 


Problem No. 3. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 


Explanation of this diagram :— 

Position. —White: K hi; L h5; M cl; N a5, d 3; 
O d4, dS ; P e5, f4. Black : K o5 ; O g5 ; P c4, d5, 
f 7, g7. (9 + 0^15 pieces), t 3. 

Solution. —1, Lg 6, P g6 (Q, B, S). 2, K c2, P c!3 
(T, U. V). 3, K d3. (T) K d4. 3. N 1)6. (U) 0 e4. 
3, 0 8 e6. (V) P c3. 3, 0 h3.-<Q) 0 e6. 2, M c3, 
K d4 (W, X). 3, L gl. (W) O d4, d8. 3, L bG. (X) 
P gG. f5. 3. O 8 e6.—(R) P fO. 2, O b7, K d4. 
3, N b6.—(S) K d4. 2, N b6. 

Remahics.—T hus the notation is as simple 
and as alphabetical as possible. Hitherto the 
English have used (and many are still using) 
K, Q, R, B, Kt, P; the Germans, K, D, T, L, 
S, B ; the French, R, D, T, F, 0, P. Neither 
of these three rows of six letters is perfect as an 
international system, for some of the letters are 
used for the description of the board, and it is 
better not to repeat them. 


INDOOR GAMES, PUZZLES, etc. 

I.—THE PUZZLE 
BRIDGE. 

To build a bridge of 
this kind, you must 
begin by placing six 
dominos Hat on the 
table and four up¬ 
right, as in Fig. 2. 

Take care to make a 
close joint, and to 
keep every piece ex¬ 
actly in line and 
centre. Then lay the 
pieces in the order 
numbered, keeping 
each side equally ad¬ 
vanced till they meet 
in the middle. 

The dominos in 
the base may now be 
elevated to the higher 
positions. First cau¬ 
tiously remove the 
four centre ones, anil 
then the side ones ; 
referring to Fig. 1 to 
sec howto place them. 

Lastly, the whole is 
to be capped by the 
two outer uprights, 
and the structure 
should be so beauti¬ 
fully balanced that 
they may be gently 
slid from under, and 
laid side by side on 
the very top. 

The bridge should 
be built of the or¬ 
dinary dominos, as 
expensive ones are 
apt to have a project¬ 
ing point on the face. *** Trace a way to the centre of this labyrinth without crossing a line. 


II.—THE LABYRINTH PUZZLE. 




UIC. L— THE PUZZLB BRIDGE. 


PRIZE COMPETITION—No. 1. 

Before this number reaches the hands of our 
readers, the successful competitors for the First 
Prize Essay Subject,—“ A Story Needing 
Words”—will have received their Prizes; and 
fifty handsome “Certificates of Merit,” suitable 
for framing, will also have been granted as an 
additional mark of recognition for praiseworthy 
effort in the stimulating and honourable rivalry: 

The names and addresses of the prize-winners 
will be published in our next number. 

Notice to Readers. 


In case the two O’s stand on d3 and f 3, and 
one of them be moved to e5, then four instead 
of three signs are required, thus 0 d e 5. If 
the two M’s stand on b 3 and b 7, and the one at 
b 7 he moved to b 6, then M 7 b 6 or M 7 6 ; 
just so, they being on c 5 and h 5, then M h f. 
Castling is marked thus : Kgl, M fl or K M. 
The signs f (check.) and £ (mate), also : or x 
(takes) may be used, but are not necessary. 


SOLUTIONS. 

Problem No. 1. 

1, M b2, Kb2. 2, 0 d3. 

K d2. 2, 0 b 3. 

K c 4. 2, 0 e 6. 

Iv d 4. 2, 0 b 3. 

N b 2. 2, 0 b 3. 

Problem No. 2. 

1, L a 1, P g6 (Q, R, S, T). 2, L h 8, K (M) 
h 8. 3, M c8 (g7).—(Q) L f 3, a 2, 2, M c 8, 

K f 7. 3, 0 g 5.—(R) L c 6. 2, P c 6, P g 5. 

3, La8.— (S) Lb 7. 2,Mb7, Pg6. 3, L a 8. 
—(T) L h 5. 2, L a 8, L e 8. 3, L e 8. 



FIG. 2.—METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Answers. 


Ansviers to Conundrums in last week's Number. 

1. Nile = ( i ) n, I le (ave). 

2. Scheldt. 

3. Seine. 


The first Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,*’ in handsome cover, price 6d., is now 
ready. It contains the first Five Numbers, 
with a Frontispiece on Toned Paper, by S. L. 
Tildes, a.r.a., and a Coloured Plate of Na- 
' tional Flags. 

i It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once reported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ; ” 
and Business Orders to the Publisher. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 5(>, 

■ Paternoster Row. 

' All manuscripts should bear the name and 
I address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu- 
i Hons being offered in too great numbers to be 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps must be 
sent where answers are expected. 


The “ Leisure Hour ” Office, London; 
56, Paternoster Row. 































































































































































































































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “Peter the Whaler,” “ True Blue, etc.” 

CHAPTER IX.—VISIT TO CAPTAIN TURGOT’S 
COTTAGE. 

A S it was growing dusk, Bill had no fear 
of being seen as he made his way 
from the cavern. He felt rather weak, but 
he had a brave heart, and pushed on. He 
had some rough rocks to climb over, and 
others he managed to get round, walking 
through the water where it was not too 
deep. Sooner than he expected he reached 
the bay near which the Turgots’ cottage 
was situated. To avoid the other cottages 
and huts he had to make a wide circuit. 

He cautiously crept up towards the back 
of his friends’ dwelling; then, keeping 



A Friend in Need. 
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dose to-the wall, he looked in through the 
window of the room in which the family 
generally sat. 

Jeannette was alone, spinning as usual, 
hut looking somewhat pensive. 

Bill tapped at the window, and Jeannette 
looked up. 

“ May I come in ? ” he asked in French. 
Jeannette came to the window. 

“ Who are you ? ” she inquired. 

“What! don’t you know me?” said 
Bill. 

“ Ah ! one of the young Englishmen! ” 
*he exclaimed; and she opened the win¬ 
dow. 

Bill jumped in. 

“ I am so happy to see you,” she ci^ed. 

M Where have you come from ? And your 
friend Jack, where is he ? Have you both 
escaped from the soldiers? We thought 
3 7 ou were in prison long ago;” and 
Jeannette put so many questions that Bill 
had great difficulty in answering them. 
He, however, soon contrived to let her 
know all that had happened, and then 
inquired for her father and mother and 
brother. 

“Mother is in bed, quite ill,” she said; 

“ she was so frightened by the soldiers, 
expecting to be carried off to prison, that 
>he has not got over it. My father and 
Pierre are out fishing. I expect them 
home before midnight, but they said that 
they should be out later than usual.” 

“I should like to stop and see them,” said 
Bill; “but in the meantime, can you 
give me something to eat? I am nearly 
starved.” 

“ Of course,” cried Jeannette; and she 
quickly x^ ace ^- some food before Bill, 
which he as quickly attacked. 

“ Well, you arc hungry,” she observed ; 
“but eat away. I wish I had known 
before how near you were to us, and I 
would have brought you provisions.” 

“ Can you bring them to us now ? ” 
asked Bill. “If we do not manage to get 
off we shall soon be hungry again.” 

“ Of course I will,” she answered ; “ but 
it would not be safe for me to bring them 
jdl the way to the cave. I know, however, 

& place much nearer this where I could hide. 
them, and you can come and fetch them.” 

“ But how am I to know the place,” 
asked Bill. 

“ I will describe it to you,” answered 
Jeannette. “ You remarked as you came 
along, a break in the cliff, with a stream 
running down the bottom. On the right 
side of the stream, about ten feet from 
high-water mark, there is a small hollow 
just large enough for one person to creep 
in. I took shelter there once when I was a 
little girl, having been caught in a storm 
as I was rambling along the sands, so I 
remember it well.” 

Bill thought he could find the place, and 
would look for it as be went back. Jean¬ 
nette promised to bring a basket every 
other day, directly the morning tide went 
down, so that Bill would know exactly 
when to go and fetch the food. He 
thanked her very much, and promised to 
follow her directions. 

He then asfo- d her about a boat, but she 
could say nothing till her fatht rand Pierre 
returned. They might know of one, but 
as there was very small chance of her ever 
being restored to her owner, while the 
boys were not likely to have the means of 
paying for her, she was doubtful. 

“ As to that,” said Bill, “ we shall have 
plenty of prize-money. I hope to pay for 
her over and over again; and I will 
promise most faithfully to do so.” 


Jeannette smiled, for she thought that 
there was very little probability of the 
two young ship boys ever getting prize 
money sufficient to pay for such a boat 
as they required, to make a voyage across 
the channel. 

Bill was anxious to get back to poor 
Jack, who he remembered was well-nigh 
starving. Jeannette would have accom¬ 
panied him part of the way, but she had 
to remain at home to receive Captain 
Turgot and Pierre. She had, in the mean-. 
time, packed a basket with provisions for 
Jack and himself, that they might be 
independent for a couple of days. He 
therefore jumped up, and begging her to 
remember him very kindly to the others, he 
bade her farewell, and, with the basket on 
his arm, slipped out of the house as cau¬ 
tiously as he had entered. 

He "had noted every object as he came 
along, so that he had no difficulty in mak¬ 
ing his way back. He also easily dis¬ 
covered the small cave described by Jean¬ 
nette. It was at a convenient distance 
from the large cavern, and, as a path led 
near it, should Jeannette be perceived, it 
might be supposed that she was making 
her way to the top of the cliff. 

Bill did not stop longer than was neces¬ 
sary to examine the place to be certain of 
being able to find it again, as he knew that 
Jack would be anxiously waiting for him. 
He hurried on, therefore, and in a short 
time reached the beach below the cavern. 
Climbing up, he called out, “ All right, 
Jack! ” But Jack did not answer. He 
called again, but still there was no reply, 
and he began to feel very anxious. 

Had the soldiers been there and carried 
off his companion ? or had Jack died of 
starvation ?” 

Jeannette had thoughtfully put a tinder- 
box, flint and steel, and a couple of candles 
into the basket. After feeling his way on 
for some distance, he stopped and lighted 
one of the candles. 

The faint light gave the cavern a wild, 
strange appearance, so that he could 
scarcely have known where he was. He 
looked round on every side, but could no¬ 
where see Jack ; he became more and more 
alarmed; still he did not give up all hope 
of finding him. 

Again and again he called'-out “ Jack! ” 
At length a faint voice came from the 
interior. He hurried on. There lay Jack 
on the ground. 

“ Is that you, Bill ? ” he asked, in a low 
voice. “ I was afraid you were caught. I 
fancied I heard voices, and crept away, 
intending to get into our hiding-place, 
when I fell down, and I suppose I must 
have gone to sleep, for I remember nothing 
more till I heard you calling to me. Have 
you brought any food ? ” 

“Yes,” said Bill; “sit up and eat as 
much as you can ; it will do you good, and 
you will soon be all to-rights»” 

Jack did not require a second invitation, 
but munched away at the bread and 
cheese, and dried fish and figs, with right 
good will, showing that he could not have 
been so very ill after all. 

He quickly regained his strength and 
spirits, and listened eagerly to what Bill 
had to tell him. 

“ Well, it’s a comfort to think that we 
are not likely to be starved,” he observed; 
“and I will bless Miss Jeannette as long 
as I live. I wish we could do something 
to show her how much obliged we are. 
And now, Bill, what about the boat? Is 
there a chance of our getting one ? ” 

“A very poor chance at present, I am 


afraid,” answered Bill. ‘ ‘ Jeannette, how¬ 
ever, will let us know if her father and 
brother can find one to suit our purpose, 
or if a smuggling lugger comes into the 
harbour.” 

“ We’ll have after all to do as I proposed, 
and take one without asking the owner’s 
leave,” said Jack. “ I tell you it will be 
perfectly fair. The French are at war with 
us, and we have a right to take any of their 
property we can find, whether afloat or on 
shore.” 

“ That may be, but I can’t get it out of 
my head that we shall be robbing some 
poor fellow who may have to depend on 
his boat for supporting himself and his 
family,” answered Bill. 

They argued the point as before, till Bill 
proposed that they should lie down and go 
to sleep, as he felt tired after his long 
walk. 

They allowed two days to pass, when 
Bill set off as agreed on to obtain the pro¬ 
visions he hoped Jeannette would have 
brought. 

She had not deceived him; there was an 
ample supply, and two or three more 
candles. 

Several more days passed by. Jeannette 
regularly brought them provisions, but she 
left no note to tell them of any arrange¬ 
ments which her father had made. They 
were becoming very weary of their life, 
for they had nothing whatever to do—no 
books to read, and not even a stick to 
whittle. 

The weather had hitherto been fine, the 
cavern was warm and comfortable, and the 
dry sand afforded them soft beds. They 
might certainly have been very much 
worse off. 

Bill always went to fetch the food from 
the cave where J eannette left it. He had 
hitherto not met her, which he was anxious 
to do, to learn what chance there was of 
obtaining a boat. She, however, was 
always before him, the fact being that the 
path from her house to the cave was prac¬ 
ticable before that from the large cavern 
was open. 

“I don’t quite like the look of the 
weather,” observed Bill one day to Jack, 
just before the time Jeannette was due at 
the little cave, and all their provisions were 
expended. “If it comes on very bad she 
may be stopped, and we shall be pressed. 
I’ll slip down the moment the water is 
shallow enough, and try to get along the 
shore ; and if she has not reached the cave, 
I’ll go on and meet her.” 

Bill at once put his resolution into prac¬ 
tice. He did not mind wetting his. feet ; 
but he had here and there a hard job to 
save himself from being carried off by the 
sea, which rolled up the beach to the very 
foot of the cliff. Twice he had to cling to 
a rock, and frequently to wade for some 
distance, till he began to regret that he had 
ventured so soon; but having made up 
his mind to do a thing, he was not to be 
defeated by the fear of danger; so wait¬ 
ing till the wave had receded, he rushed 
on to another rock. The sky had become 
overcast. The leaden seas,, foam-crested, 
came rolling in with increasing force, and 
had not the tide been on the ebb his posi¬ 
tion would have been perilous in the ex¬ 
treme. 

He knew, however, that every minute 
would make his progress less difficult; so 
with a brave heart he pushed on. At last 
he reached the little cave by the side of the 
gorge. It was empty ! He knew, there¬ 
fore, that Jeannette had not been there. 
According to his previous deteimina- 
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tion, lie went on to meet her, hoping that 
before this she might have set out. 

The rain now began to fall, and the wind 
blew with fitful gusts. He did not care 
for either himself, but he was sorry that 
Jeannette should be exposed to the storm. 
He felt nearly sure that she would come, 
in spite of it. If not, he made up his mind 
to wait till dark, and then to go on to her 
cottage. There was no great risk in doing 
so, as the soldiers would long before this 
have given up their search for him and 
Jack. 

He had gone some distanee, and the 
fishing village would soon be in sight, when 
he saw a figure coming towards him, 
wrapped in a cloak. Hoping that it was 

• Jeannette, he hurried forward to meet her. 
He was not mistaken. 

Bill told her that he had come on that 
she might be saved from a longer exposure 
to the rain than was necessary. 

“ Thank you,” she answered. “ I was 
delayed, or I should have set off earlier, but 
a party of soldiers came to the village pre¬ 
tending that they wanted to buy fish. I, 
however, suspected that they came to look 
for you, and 1 waited till they had gone 

• away again. We sold them all the fish 
they asked for, and put on an unconcerned 
look, as if suspecting nothing. I saw them, 
however, prying about, and I recognised 
one of them as the sergeant who came in 
•command of the party which carried you 
off. I am not at all certain, either, that 
: they will not return, and I should not have 
ventured out, had I not known that you 
must be greatly in want of food, and that, 
perhaps, should the storm which is now 
beginning, increase, many days might pass 

• before I could supply you.” 

The information given by Jeannette 
made Bill very glad that he had come on 
’«to meet her. He, of course, thanked her 
warmly, and then asked what chance there 
was of obtaining a boat. 

“ My father wishes you well but is afraid 
to interfere in the matter,” she answered. 
“He does not, perhaps, enter into your 
feelings* aboi^t getting back to England, 
because he thinks France the best country 
•of the two, and sees no reason why you 
should not become Frenchmen. As the 
detachment of soldiers quartered in the 
neighbourhood will soon, probably, be 
removed, you may then come back without 
fear, and resume the clothes you before 
wore, and live with us, and help my father 
and brother; then, who knows what may 
happen? You will not have to fight your 
own countrymen, and the war may some 
•day come to an end, or perhaps the French 
: may conquer the English, and then we 
shall all be very good friends again.” 

“Never! Jeannette! that will never 
happen,” exclaimed Bill. “You are very 
kind to us, and we are very fond of you, 
•and would do anything to serve you, and 
.show our gratitude, but don’t say that 
•again.” 

Jeannette laughed. “Dear me, how 
fiery you are,” she exclaimed. “ However, 
it’s foolish to stop talking here, and I ought 
to hurry home, in case the soldiers should 
•payus another visit, and suspect something.. 
Do not be angry, my dear Bill. I did not 
wish to offend you; only, you know, we 
•each think our own country the best.” 

Bill assured Jeannette that he was not 
angry, and again thanked her very much, 
though he could not help saying that he 
was sorry her father would not obtain the 
boat for them. 

“Well, well, you must have patience,” 
•i3he answered. “Now go back to your 


cave, as fast as you can, or you will be wet 
to the skin.” 

“ I am that already,” answered Bill, 
laughing; “but it’s a trifle to which I 
am well accustomed.” 

Once more they shook hands, and ex¬ 
changing baskets, Jeannette, drawing her 
cloak around her, hurriedback to the village, 
while Bill made the best of his way to the 
cavern. 

He was now able, in spite of the wind, to 
get along where he had before found it 
difficult to pass. In one or two places only 
did the waves rolling up wash round his 
feet, but the water was not of sufficient 
depth to carry him off, and he gained the 
mouth of the cavern in safety. Jack was 
eagerly looking out for him, and both of 
them being very sharp set, they lost no time 
in discussing some of the contents of the 
basket. 

As they looked out they saw that the 
wind had greatly increased. A heavy 
north-westerly gale was blowing. It 
rushed into the cavern filled with spray 
from off the now distant foam-tipped 
waves. What it would do when the tide 
was again high was a matter of serious 
consideration. 

“We shall have to go as far back as we 
ean,” observed Bill, “and the sooner we 
pick out a safe berth the better. I should 
like, too, to get my wet clothes off, for the 
wind makes me feel very cold.” 

Jack was of the same opinion, and he 
taking up the basket, they groped their 
way to the inner cave round the rock, 
where it turned, as before described, to the 
left. Here they were completely sheltered 
from the wind, and had it not been for the 
loud roar of the waves beating on the 
shore, and the howling of the gale in the 
outer cavern, they would not have been 
aware that a storm was raging outside. 

They had, it should have been said, col¬ 
lected a quantity of drift wood, which 
Jack had thoughtfully employed himself 
in carrying to the spot where they were 
now seated. As they could not possibly 
run any riskjof being detected, they agreed 
to light a fire, which they had hitherto 
avoided doing. 

They soon had a cheerful one blazing up, 
and it made them feel much more comfort¬ 
able. Bill was able to dry his wet clothes, 
and by its light they could now take a 
better survey of their abode than they had 
hitherto done. 

The cavern was here not more than 
eight or ten feet in height, but it was 
nearly thirty broad, and penetrated, so it 
seemed to them, far away into the interior 
of the cliff. 

“ I vote we have a look and see where 
the cave leads to,” said Bill, taking up a 
long piece of fir-wood which burnt like a 
torch. 

Jack provided himself with another of a 
similar character, and, by waving them 
about, they found that they could keep 
them alight. They also took one of their 
candles and their match-box in case their 
torches should go out. 

Having raked their fire together, so that 
it might serve as a beacon to assist them 
in their return, they set out. 

The ground rose as they had before sup¬ 
posed when they explored it in the dark, 
but the roof continued of the same height 
above it. 

Suddenly Jack started. 

“What is that ? ” he exclaimed, seizing 
his companion’s arm. “There’s a man! 
or is it a ghost ? Oh! Bill! ” 

(To be continued.) 


POLAR BEAR STORIES. 

By an Old Traveller. 



I f we possessed only the wonderful accounts 
furnished by the early navigators of the 
Northern Seas as to the size, strength, and 
ferocity of the Polar bear, we might be almost 
justified in supposing this animal to have 
equalled the most terrible dragon that ever 
lived in the pages of romance. Thanks to the 
modern researches of really scientific observers, 
and the study of living specimens in the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, the exaggerated reports of old 
voyagers have been duly qualified. Neverthe® 
less the Polar bear, when reduced to its normal 
proportions, is by no means an insignificant foe. 

The Polar bear attains to a greater size than 
does even the ponderous grizzly. We shall not 
be far wrong if we assume the average length of 
an adult male to vary betwixt six or seven feet, 
although examples are to be found where the 
animal has attained to far greater magnitude. 
For instance, Captain Boss’s white bear, now in 
the British Museum, measured seven feet eight 
inches in the total length, and weighed, after 
an assumed loss of thirty pounds from bleeding, 
eleven hundred and thirty-one pounds. 

AVatehing the Polar bears as they pace rest¬ 
lessly up and down their den in the Zoological 
Gardens, one can hardly fail to notice, besides 
colour, several prominent characteristics which 
distinguish these animals from all the other 
bears in the dens adjoining. It will be observed 
that the head of the Polar bear is flattened, the 
profile being almost a straight line; the neck 
is twice as long and thicker than the head ; the 
contour of the body is elongated ; the paws, fore 
and hind, are of huge proportions, and thickly 
covered on the under sides with coarse hair; 
the toes are armed with formidable claws. As 
to colour, the hair all over the body is a uniform 
white, with a more or less prevailing tinge of 
straw colour ; the nose and claws are jet black. 
The ears are short and rounded; the eyes re¬ 
markably small for so large an animal; the 
mouth, too, is somewhat diminutive, but armed 
with large, strong teeth. 

Bears tenant both hemispheres, with the 
exception of Australia. The brown bear ( Ursu9 
A rctos) roams over the hilly regions of Europe 
from the far north to the Pyrenees and Apennines; 
it is also well represented in Northern Asia. 
The American black bear {Urms Americanus) 
inhabits every part of the North American con¬ 
tinent. The brown or cinnamon-coloured bear 
(Ursus cinnamoiieus) is probably only a variety 
of the preceding. In North-Western America 
we have the mucli-dreaded grizzly" ( Ursus ferox). 
From the mountainous regions of India and 
Syria several species of bears have been pro¬ 
cured, one of the most singular of which is the 
proboscis bear {Prochilus iabiatus). Sumatra, 
Bornoe, and other eastern islands also have 
bears peculiar to them, and lastly we arrive at 
the Polar bear. 

We have good authority for stating that the 
male Polar bear does not hibernate, but endures 
tlje terrible severities of the Arctic winter wan- 
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dering about upon the ice, swimming from floe 
to floe, and seeking by the margin of unfrozen 
water for food necessary to its existence. From 
information received by Captain Lyons from the 
Esquimaux, it appears that the female white 
bear retires into snug quarters during winter. 
She disappears during the early part of Novem¬ 
ber, selects a hollow place under a shelving 
rock, digs her way beneath the snow, and re¬ 
mains buried up, but not sleeping, or “hiber¬ 
nating,” as winter sleep is termed. 

In December she usually has two young 
bears, and manages, without herself tasting 
food, but from her store of summer fat, to 
suckle and support them until the month of 
March, by which time the cubs have grown to 


close it. Notwithstanding this, she stood upon 
his prostrate body, and trampled it with all her 
might. He was rescued at last by his com¬ 
panions, who ended the poor mother’s sufferings 
by shooting her.” 

We find a very similar instance of maternal 
love recorded of the white bear in Captain 
Phipps’s “Voyage to the North Pole.” “Ashe- 
bear and two large cubs, being attracted by the 
scent of some blubber, proceeding from a sea¬ 
horse which had been set on fire and was burn¬ 
ing on the ice, ran eagerly towards it, dragged 
some pieces out of the flames, and ate them with 
great voracity. The sailors threw them some 
lumps still left in their possession, which the 
old bear took away and laid before her cubs, 


that not even a seal or a salmon can outmatch it 
in the sea. Cartwright states that he once was 
witness to a trial of speed betwixt a Polar bear 
and a salmon. The latter, notwithstanding its- 
known capabilities as a swimmer, was captured 
and devoured. In seal-catching the white bears 
display as much craft and cunning as foxes. Cap¬ 
tain Lyons thus describes their mode of proceed¬ 
ing :—“When trying to surprise a seal, the bear- 
gets quietly into the water on seeing its intended: 
prey, and swims to the leeward of him, from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and so arranges his dis¬ 
tance that, at the last dive, he comes to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into the water, lie- 



Young Nelson and xne Bear. (p. 133.) 


the size of ordinary dogs. With her family she 
now breaks through the roof ©f snow, and, 
emaciated, hungry, and cross, commences war 
upon every seal or other eatable which comes 
■within reach. 

Tenderness for her cubs is strong and endur¬ 
ing. A mother bear would fight until she died 
in their defence. She moans over them if they 
are either killed or wounded, and never leaves 
them until forced to do so by the cravings of 
hunger. The following anecdote is a good illus¬ 
tration of the determined bravery a female bear 
will display in protecting her cubs:— “A sailor, 
belonging to a whaling-ship, after shooting the 
cub of a Polar bear, fired at the mother and 
broke her jaw, which at once gaped open as if 
dislocated. Believing her hors dc combat, he 
got upon the floe to seize the dead cub. The 
she-bear, although she had fled, now returned, 
and, rushing furiously at her enemy, threw him 
down, but was unable to bite him, for her mouth 
was wide open, and she had lost the ability to 


reserving only a small piece for herself. As 
they were eating the last piece the men shot the 
cubs and wounded the mother. Her distress 
was most painful to behold; and, though 
wounded, she crawled to the spot where they 
lay, tore the piece of flesh into pieces, and put 
some before each. Finding they did not eat, 
she tried to raise them, making piteous moans 
all the time. She then went to some distance, 
looked back and moaned, and, this failing to 
entice them, she returned and licked their 
wounds. Being at last convinced that they I 
were lifeless, she raised her head towards the j 
ship, and, by a growl, seemed to reproach their ' 
destroyers. Being mortally wounded, she fell 
between her cubs, and died licking their 
wounds.” 

Unwieldly as the Polar bear looks, neverthe¬ 
less, the peculiarly formed feet, covered with 
hair to prevent slipping, enable it to progress 
upon the ice quite as fast as a man can run upon 
ordinary ground, and so rapidly does it swim, 


falls into the bear’s clutches. If, on the con¬ 
trary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at 
leisure.” 

Their chief diet is, however, obtained from the’ 
floating carcases of whales and iishes, to obtain 
which bears are frequently compelled to swim 
far away from the ice. Waifs and strays washed' 
ashore are also deemed lawful perquisites. Only 
a veiy small amount of vegetable material enters 
into the dietary of these dwellers on inhospitable 
shores. A feed of berries may, perchance, 
occasionally fall to the lot of a tew favoured 1 
ones. On the splintered iceberg they must find 
their home, for, amidst the snows of ages, trees 
to shelter or yield food do not grow. 

A volume, and a good sized one too, could be- 
easily filled with the adventures of sailors with 
these Arctic monsters. We shall, however,, 
select only one or two for relation. 

England might have lost, by the claws and 
I teeth of a Polar bear, one for pdiom the whoBu 
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nation mourned in after years. Nelson, when a 
boy, had a strange adventure and narrow es¬ 
cape. The paint:.io- n>conling the adventure, 
from which our m - engraved, hangs 

in the hall of Green w icn a capital. As the story 
is full of interest, I quote it from Southey’s 
“Life of Nelson,” taking up the narrative where 
the boy Nelson is a midshipman. Two ships, 
the Racehorse and Carcase, were bound on an 
exploring expedition to the Arctic seas, and in 
one of these vessels Nelson was a midshipman. 
•“ The ice closed upon them, and no opening was 
to be seen anywhere except a hole—or a lake, 
as it might he called—about a mile and a half 
in circumference, where the ships lay fast to the 
ice by their ice-ancliors. Matters did not im¬ 
prove, and although strenuous efforts were made 
to extricate the vessels, but little, if any, suc¬ 
cess attended them. 

“ Young as he was, Nelson was appointed to 
command one of the boats which were sent out 
to explore a passage into the open sea. It was 
the means of saving a boat belonging to the 
Racehorse from a singular but imminent danger. 
Some of the officers had fired at and wounded 
a walrus ; the wounded animal dived imme¬ 
diately and brought up a number of its com¬ 
panions, and they all joined in an attack upon 
the boat. They wrested an oar from one of the 
men, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the crew could prevent them from staving or 
upsetting her till the Carcase’s boat came up, 
and the walruses, finding their enemies thus 
reinforced, dispersed.” 

Following this walrus story, which hardly 
accords with our modern experiences of the 
habits of these animals, we read of the bear ad¬ 
venture to which the illustration refers. ‘ ‘ One 
night, during the mid-watch, young Nelson 
stole from the ship with one of his comrades, 
taking advantage of a rising fog, and set out 
over the ice in pursuit of a bear. It was not 
long before they were missed. The fog thick¬ 
ened, and Captain Lutwidge and his officers 
became exceedingly alarmed for their safety. 
Between three and four in the morning the 
weather cleared, and the two adventurers were 
seen at a considerable distance from the ship 
attacking a large bear. The signal for them to 
return was immediately made. Nelson’s com¬ 
rade called upon him to obey it, but in vain ; 
his musket had flashed in the pan, their ammu¬ 
nition was expended, and a chasm in the ice, 
which divided him from the bear, probably pre¬ 
served his life. 

“ ‘Never mind,’ he cried; ‘do but let me 
get a blow at him with the butt-end of my 
musket, and we shall have him.’ 

“ Captain Lutwidge, however, seeing his dan¬ 
ger, fired a gun, which had the desired effect of 
frightening the beast; and the boy then re¬ 
turned, somewlia; afraid of the consequences of 
Lis trespass. The captain reprimanded him 
sternly for conduct so unworthy of the office 
•which he filled, and desired to know what mo¬ 
tive he could have for hunting a bear. 

“ ‘Sir,’ said he, pouting his lip, as he was 
wont to do when agitated, ‘ I wished to kill 
the bear that I might carry the skin to my 
father. ’ ” 

Unfortunately all sailors are not endowed 
with the indomitable courage and determination 
of a Nelson, as the following story will go to 
prove. Belonging to the crew of a whaling-ship 
was a sailor who was continually wishing for a 
chance to show his messmates what he would 
do if a Polar bear came in his way. The 
whaler’s courage was of that peculiar kind 
known as Dutch. One day it chanced that his 
most ardent desires were realised. An immense 
bear was descried standing upon the ice, n«.t a 
very long distance from the ship. There was 
no backing out. Seizing a whale-lance the sailor 
slowly and reluctantly walked towards Bruin, 
who, nothing daunted, calmly, and with perfect 
unconcern, awaited his arrival. The nearer he 
approached to the bear the faster his courage 
evaporated ; his knees grew shaky, his heart 
beat hard ; fear, terrible and resistless, laid its 
grip upon him. Suddenly turning round he 
took to his heels, the bear in hot pursuit; the 
whale-lance dropped from his hands, the cap 


from off his head, his mittens were abandoned, 
and as fast as his legs were capable of bearing 
him he tore on to reach his ship and his mess¬ 
mates, who were now likewise running to his 
rescue. Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap 
and gloves into fragments, and then, with mon¬ 
strous strides, again pursued the sailor. The 
affrighted man reached his comrades, who opened 
to him a passage, and made ready to receive the 
bear. Bruin, however, declined the honour, 
and beat a hasty retreat. The would-be valiant 
sailor never paused or halted in his headlong 
race until he reached the ship, thinking it better 
to endure the jeers of his shipmates than to risk 
being clawed by a Polar bear. J. k. l. 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “Tom Dunstone’s Troubles” 
t( A rchie Blake,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—NANCY DOBBIN’S DISTRESS AND 
dick’s DILEMMA. 



HAVE spoken of 
the old Manor- 
House, which 
had once been 
inhabited by 
the Courte¬ 
nays. I shall 
tell you now 
of some of 
the people 
living in it. 
First there 
was a boy 
of the name 
of Willy — 
William, o f 
course, if 
you choose 
to be digni¬ 
fied—a curly- 
haired merry youngster, a great friend 
of Jack’s and an admirer at a humble 
distance of John. Then there were Mr. 
and Mrs. Mount. Mr. Mount rented the 
farm and was Willy’s elder brother. There 
was twenty years between them, and as 
much dissimilarity in disposition as dis¬ 
parity in years. Mr. Mount was a quiet 
grave man, upon whom the burden of his 
land lay very heavy, considering how 
light it was; and Mrs. Mount always 
looked overborne by her domestic cares. 
They had no children. Somehow they 
were both of them the sort of people with 
whom you could never associate the idea 
of children ; Mrs/ Mount hardly knew how 
to hold a baby, while Mr. Mount appeared 
quite frightened of them. Willy was a 
standing puzzle to them both. He was 
always so full of fun and mischief, so rest¬ 
less, so lively, so noisy—in short, he was a 
boy, and Mr. Mount had quite forgotten 
that he was ever one; and as to Mrs. 
Mount—well, if ever she were young, which 


some people doubted, she could only have 
been a girl, and therefore we may forgive 
her for thinldng Willy and boys in general 
utterly incomprehensible and untamable 


animals. 

But they were very kind to Willy, both 
of them. They did their duty by him, as 
they had promised his father and mother 
they would. They sent him to the grammar 
school, dressed him well, and gave him 
quite as much pocket-money as was fit for 
him to have. They approved too of his 
acquaintance with Jack. The Carstones 
and the Mounts had been friends for the 
last two hundred years, so that it was only 
proper the present generation of boys 
should be on good terms -with each other. 


And Mrs. Mount always made Jack wel¬ 
come when he came, and sat by with a 
vague uncomfortable wonder on her thin 
pale face, while he and Willy were talking 
nonsense as only boys can talk it. She 
was a little woman, with sandy hair and 
small grey eyes, and her nose was pointed 
and tipped with red at the end, and when¬ 
ever she got excited or vexed her nose 
seemed to grow sharper and redder than 
ever. 

She dressed very plainly, always neatly, 
and about ten years or so behind the 
fashion, and if any fashion was particularly 
outrageous or absurd she escaped it alto¬ 
gether. And she would have liked her 
maids to dress neatly too ; but, like other 
maids, they were seldom guided in the 
matter of dress by their mistress, liking 
curls, chignons, and flounces, just as servant 
girls are apt to like them all over the king¬ 
dom. The greatest offender in this respect 
was Nancy Dobbin; she was the dairy¬ 
maid, and a capital servant. She had 
saved money too, fond as she was of dress; 
besides which her grandmother, who had 
been nurse for twenty years in a rich family, 
had lately died, and left Nancy her«avings. 
No wonder Dick Harden thought she 
would make him a good wife, althoughishe 
was not very young and not particularly 
pretty. 

He had promised to meet and take-her 
to a fair at Northcombe which was held 
just a week after that unfortunate affair of 
the beef-steak pudding. Nancy had leave 
out directly after dinner; one of her*fellow- 
servants was to see to milking her cows 
for her, and accordingly the dairymaid 
made a toilet which filled poor Mrs. Mount 
with horror, when 
she saw her from 
her parlour win- 
dow going 
through the farm¬ 
yard. 

Willy, who had 
just finished his 
dinner, and was 
cracking cherry¬ 
stones by the fire¬ 
place, opposite his 
brother, who was 
asleep, saw Nancy 
with a glowing 
red face, a bright- 
yellow shawl, a 
lilac gown, blue 
ribbons in her 
bonnet, and a 
hoop of such cir¬ 
cumference that it was a wonder how 
she had got it through the door. Hoops 
were at their largest just then, but it was 
not often that a larger was seen than 
Nancy Dobbin’s. It was stiff and unbend¬ 
ing, so that she had some difficulty in 
getting out at the farmyard gate, which 
was rather narrow, and Willy watched her ♦ 
with intense amusement. 

“Which way is she going?” he asked 
Mi’s. Mount. 

“ I don’t know; the nearest, I suppose, 
through the long field and into the ten- 
acre meadow. To think of any girl mak¬ 
ing herself such an object! James, James, 
do look at our Nancy! ” 

“ James,” Mi*. Mount, was asleep. He 
had been out early in the fields, and after 
his dinner felt tired, and ready to enjoy a 
nap. His wife’s querulous voice partly 
roused him; he raised his head, looked 
after Nancy, and then sinking into sleep 
again, said, much as Enoch Green might 
have done, “ Girls will make feolsof them’- 
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selves, and so will women too, for tliat 
matter.” 

“ She’ll get into the ten-acre field; she’ll 
stick in the way,” said Willy, with delight. 
Mrs. Mount looked ready to cry over 
Nancy’s finery, and remembered some¬ 
thing she had to tell the cook. She was 
away for a few minutes, and returned 
with her poor, fretful little face puckered 
all over, and her light-blue eyes opened to 
their widest. 

“I never heard tell of such a thing,” 
she said. “ What do you think, James, 
that good-for-nothing Nancy has made 
her hoops of ? She’s taken two off the 
washing tub—the biggest—and sewn them 
into her skirt. I saw the tub ready to 
come apart, and cook has told me all about 
it. How you can enjoy your nap, James, 
with siTch goings on? But some people 
never do take anything to heart.” 

‘ ‘ I don’t want to take Nancy to heart, 
or her hoops 
either,” said Mr. 
Mount, stretching 
himself, and rising 
to take his after¬ 
noon round in his 
fields. Mrs. 
Mount had been 
" too full of Nancy’s 
enormities to no¬ 
tice that Jack and 
j John had entered 
; the parlour during 
: her absence. They 
} had come to ask 
ft Willy to go with 
^^them to the fair, 
jbut their hearty 
L't© laughter when 
£r - they heard of the 
hoops from the 
washing tub being taken for Nancy’s 
adornment, soon made their presence evi¬ 
dent. 

“ What an absurd thing, though, for her 
to do,” said John, presently; “and you 
know,” he added, looking gravely round at 
his audience, “ she really can’t be com¬ 
fortable with those things on.” 

“I’d give anything to seo her,” cried 
Jack; “she’ll be the best sight in the 
fair.” 

“ If she gets there,” added Willy. “ But 
she’ll never pass the posts between the 
long field and the ten-acre meadow.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said Jack. “I 
wonder if she’s sticking there.” 

“ It won’t be pleasant for her if she is,” 
responded Willy. “ The bull’s in the long 
field, and he’s an awkward customer to 
deal with.” 

“ You’ll come back to tea,” said Mrs. 
Mount; “ and don’t go into the round¬ 
abouts or the swings, they’ll be sure to 
make you sick, or the rope may 7, break 
and you’ll fall on your heads, and never be 
fit for anything afterwards. I knew some 
one once that that happened to, and he 
was half silly for the rest of his days. I 
don’t know, though, that he was very wise 
before; and I look to you, Master Morton, 
to keep them straight. Our Willy here 
hasn’t much sense, and as to Master Jack 
—why we all know he’s apt to let his spirits 
run away with him.” 

“I hope that bull won’t be running 
away with Nancy,” said Willy; “but if 
he does, I think it’s a pity we should lose 
the fun.” 

Jack and John promised readily enough 
to come back to tea. Mrs. Mount, if rather 
a mournful hostess, was a very hospitable 
one. She had a high opinion of John on 


account of his gravity, and felt that if any 
one could keep Willy from breaking bis 
neck, or getting into any of the other 
disasters into which she constantly expected 
him to be falling, it would be John. She 
took her knitting, and prepared to spend a 
pleasant afternoon in counting her stitches 
and bemoaning the wickedness of Nancy 
Dobbin, while the three boys started forth 
to see how that damsel was getting on. 

They heard before they saw her. They 
had not made their way quite into the 
long field, when a succession of screams in 
a voice of preternatural sharpness roused 
them. Nancy Dobbin was between the 
two meadows. They were divided by 
a fence, and the only passage through 
them was by three short upright posts 
through which even a moderately stout 
person would find it difficult to pass, but 
which it was almost impossible for Nancy 
to get through with her hoop. She had 
forgotten that the bull was in the long 
field, or perhaps she would not have come 
that way, but he had taken no notice of 
her till she was near the posts, when she 
had incautiously raised her dress and dis¬ 
played a very bright red petticoat, whose 
colour perhaps excited the bull, for he ran 
furiously after her. 

Nancy ran too. “The dratted cretur,” 
she said to herself; “if I had known he 
had been here would I ever have come 
this way; an’ if Eichard Harden had had 
any manners he’d have been here by 
this.” 

She was soon at tbe posts, and forgetting 
that wooden hoops are not so elastic as 
steel or crinoline, tried to work her way 
through them; but she found it impossible 
to get through, and the bull was now 



within a few paces of her, pawing the 
ground, lowering his head, and every now 
and then looking at Nancy as if he was 
thinking what a first rate shuttlecock she 
would make. Nancy screamed; the bull 
seemed rather amused by her. doing so 
than otherwise; at any rate, it did not 
cause him to desist in his advances. He 
came a little nearer, and Nancy screamed 
louder, and then she saw Mr. Eichard 
Harden, dressed in his best, coming up 
the ten acre field. 

“ Oh, Eichard! Eichard! ” 

Miss Dobbins never called her young man 
Dick, their relations were much too dignified 
for that; even in her fright she wished to 
preserve the proprieties. “The big black 


bull ’s arter me, an’ these postes are so 
narrow. I ha’ got half way, an’ I can’t 
get right through. Do ’ee push through 
the hedge an’ send the nasty beast away.” 

Mr. Eichard Harden was not the very 
bravest of men, and Mr. Mount s black 
bull had a very bad character. He looked 
at the hedge; it was high and full of 
briars. “ I doen’t see how I can. get- 
through it, Nancy,” he said. “ Consider,. 

I’ •?'3 got my best things on. I had to give- 
twelve shillin’ for these trousers on’y three 
days agone, for I’d an owdacious trick 
played me wi’ the last. 

“ Oh, don’t talk about best things. I 
shall ha’ mine all mined if that liorrid'. 
crctur sends me flyin’ into the air, an’ 
tramples me to death when I come down. 
Eichard! do ’ee come an’ get I out o’ this. 
I’ll be a dead woman in a minute if ’ee* 
doen’t.” 

“Push through an’ run this way,” sank 
Dick. 

“I can’t, I teE ’ee. I be stuck fast.. 
Oh ! that’s a good young gentleman, lather* 
him well! Master ought to send him to the* 
butcher’s. I doen’t know how to thank ’ee 
enough, sir, for getting I out o’ this.” This 
last was to John, who, understanding the 
mystery of Mary’s dress, had pressed, 
her skirts together in his strong hands,, 
till he broke the wooden hoops beneath her* 
draperies, and she rushed through the 
passage-way into the ten-acre field, Jack 
and Willy meanwhile diverting the bull’s 
attention from her. J ohn kept hold of her* 
arm, and had her across the stile and. into- 
the lane in another second—not a minute- 
too soon, for the bull now took a flying- 
leap over the three short posts as if de¬ 
termined that Miss Nancy Dobbin should 
not escape him after all. He made for the- 
stile, but John stood quietly on the other 
side, looking the bull full in the face, and. 
perhaps that gentleman did not think it 
would be quite such good fun to toss him 
as to send Nancy flying in the air, for lie 
turned round, and in turning caught sight, 
of Mr. Eichard Harden, who would have 
liked to have followed his lady-love over 
the stile, but found the bull in the way. 
Then he thought of getting through the- 
posts, but the bull was too quick for him. 
there, and in another second Dick Harden 
was flying round and round the field for dear- 
life, with the bull roaring his loudest after* 
him. Dick screamed for help now, and 
Miss Nancy Dobbin looked on with the- 
utmost serenity. 

“ He’s in a rare fright,” she said to John.. 

“ P’raps this ’ll make him think more of: 
other people.” 

Jack and Willy from the long field- 
looked on, and enjoyed the chase. “ Well, 
done, Bull; go it, Dick,” till John said, 
gravely, “ It’ll be a bad thing for Harden,, 
you know, if the bull docs catch him.” 

“ I don’t think people are killed by- 
bein’ tossed in the air,” said Miss Dobbin; 

“ and there’s nuthen like folk havin’ a 
lesson to teach them manners.” 

“I really do think something ought to 
be done for him,” said John. “ Can’t you 
two fellows hale him off? ” 

“We didn’t mind doin’ it for a lady 
in distress,” responded Jack, “ but I think 
Dick Harden ought to be able to take care 
of himself.” 

“ If he doesn’t knowhow, there’s nobody 
that does,” said Nancy, composedly. “ I 
expect he hasn’t run such a race as this; 
since he was a boy.” 

The case was growing serious, for the 
bull was more and more in earnest, and at- 
last came so near to the unhappy Dick,.. 
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“ What made you so determined to go ? ” I asked 
him on the following Sunday at the Sailors’ 
ltest. “I felt,” he said, ‘ * that a fellow-crea¬ 
ture was drowning ; I knew'that Jesus was w’ith 
me, and that, come life or death, I was safe. 
Just as I was going to jump overboard, He sent 
a marine to me, who fastened a line round my 
waist; but for that I should have been drowned 
at the first plunge. I was knocked about, 
almost stunned by the waves, but H e guided me 
to a piece of wreck, and I laid hold of the poor 
drowning fellow; I had but just strength to 
pull the line, and keep his head above water, 
when we were hauled on deck. The officers 
kindly gave me brandy, but I told them that I did 
not want brandy for saving a man’s life ; and 
besides, I was a teetotaller ; and, I am glad to 
say, my poor rescued mate Blom is one also.” 

The sailors’ prayer-meeting the next Sunday 
u'as most solemn, as Barnes himself and others re¬ 
turned thanks to Him vdio had saved both men 
from the depths of the sea. Barnes gave himself 
again body and soul to the Lord, who had 
bought him, and earnestly asked that he might 
not only have rescued the poor Finlander from 
death, but might be the means of leading him 
to Jesus. 

The day after the storm the captain of the 
Turquoise mustered all hands, and thanked 
Barnes for his gallantry. He asked him, “Why 
did you volunteer for such a dangerous service?” 
His ansv'er, clear, simple, decided, was, “ Be¬ 
cause, I was not afraid to die , sir. ” No, he was 
not afraid, because lie knew that those w'ords 
v r ere His, “ He that believeth on Me shall never 
die.” Before these words are in print he W'ill 
have sailed to his far-off station. Pledged 
against drink, he goes forth to work for the 
National Temperance League in the distant 
Pacific. Safe on the Pock of Ages, he lives to 
bring others to Jesus. We shall miss his bright 
face and manly figure at the Sailors’ Pest, but. 
v’e thank God for such men, vdiose watchword 


“ To Queen, to country, but far more to Thee, 
My life to give, who gav’st Thy life for me.” 


low-spirited all day yesterday. I’m not sur¬ 
prised at all ; but are you sure ? ” 

“ Oh, I fancy he has the rope round his neck 
already. ” 

“ Only think of Snap,” said Tray to Lion, the 
Newfoundland dog. 

“What about him?” said Lion, apparent^ 
more inclined to think of something else. 

“ Going to be hanged, that’s all.” 

“And enough too, ” said Lion, “ When ? ” 

“Oh, I doubt if he isn’t hanged already; 1 
fancy the rope v 7 as about his neck some time 
ago.” 

“ Poor fellow 7 ! what’s it for ! ” 

“ I can’t exactly tell. The groom’s been 
complaining of him to the master, I believe, 
from What Mr. Growder says. ” 

“ I thought he w r as a great favourite.” 

“Ah ! but we’ve all seen a great change 
lately.” 

“ When did you notice it ? ” 

“ I don’t know that it was spoken of till this 
morning; but any one might have seen it 1 od» 
ago.” 

“ I never saw it.” 

At this moment Snap ran into the yard with 
a new 7 collar on. 

“ Hey, what’s this ? ” said Lion, as Snap 
trotted from one to another to show 7 his finery ; 
while Frisk looked dow 7 n from the top of the 
steps, and whispered rather sheepishly to Grow¬ 
ler/*' Who’d have thought they were measuring 
him for a collar ?” 


FABLES. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 


Jumping to Conclusions. 

“They’re going to hang Snap,” said Frisk, 
my lady’s Blenheim, as she stood wagging her 
tail with great animation on the top of the 
kitchen steps looking out into the yard. 

“Well, who’d have thought it! ” said Growler. 
“ But I’m not surprised wdien I reflect; that 
w T as what master and the groom were talking 


More Winter before Spring-. 

“ Spring is coming,” said a celandine, peep¬ 
ing from under a hedge. 

“ Is it really ? ” said a thrush ; “ then I must 
look after my nest. But who told you so ? ” 

“ The sun. When he came this morning, he 
looked so lovingly on me, that I opened at once 
to see him, and a soft breath of air was playing 
all around ; besides, the violet is quite ready to 
show* her pretty face, and I can smell her per¬ 
fume even here.” 

The thrush shook his head. “Is spring com¬ 
ing ? ” he said to the violet. 

“ Yes,” said the violet, 

“ How r do you know ?” asked the thrush. 

“By the soft dew that hung on me thus 
morning, which the sun kissed away. Wait tiU 
to-morrow, and you shall see all my buds open.” 

“Is spring coming?” said the thrush to a 
daisy, that showed her bright round face on the 
turf. 

“No, I think not,” said the daisy; “not 
yet.” 

“How so?” said the thrush; “celandine 
and violet assure me it is.” 



Jumping to Conclusions.' 


that he gave one desperate leap, and 
was in the middle 
of the tall hedge 
that bomided the 
field. Such a 
hedge! Full of 
briers and bram¬ 
bles, with a 
flourishing under¬ 
growth of nettles; 
and there he stuck, 
and shouted for 
help, while Jack 
and W r illy shouted 
their loudest; and 
John, looking on 
with his hands in 
his pockets, said, 
“You may think 
yourself well off 
to have got away 
from the bull;’ 7 
and the bull stood staring at him as if his 
fury was pretty well spent, and Nancy 
Dobbin dropped a curtsey, or wdiat she 
meant for one, and said, “ You’ll be such 
a time getting out of there, Mr. Harden, 
that I’m sure you wouldn’t wish me to 
wait for you. Besides, though you have 
got your best clothes on, I doubt if they’ll 
be good for much by the time you get out 
o’ there.” 

And she went off to the village; and when 
Dick, who got out of the hedge at last, 
and escaped being tossed by the bull, fol¬ 
lowed her there, she would have nothing 
to say to him, but kept tight hold of the 
arm of Simon Clodd, a red-headed young 
carter, of whom Dick was dreadfully 
jealous, and turned her head away from 
Dick as if ho was utterly beneath her 
notice. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

A GALLANT RESCUE. 

iss Agnes Weston, who is known and 
honoured through tlio British Navy as the 
sailors’ friend, and who lias established for their 
use a snug temperance home, called the Sailors’ 
Rest, at Devonport, records tlio following in¬ 
cident :— 

The fearful gale of Sunday night, Oct. 14.— 
While the gale was at its height, at about ten 
o’clock at night, an ill-fated barque, the Wil¬ 
liam Jones, from Swansea, was swept towards 
the furious line of surf which marked the Ply¬ 
mouth Breakwater. Anchors were let go, but 
to no purpose. On came the barque, like a play¬ 
thing in the mighty waters, striking the break¬ 
water with a fearful crash, and carried by the 
following waves right over the sea wall into the 
scarcely less tempestuous Sound. She was 
splintered into matchwood ; but where were the 
captain, the captain’s wife and baby, and the 
brave seamen who manned the vessel ? 

Within the breakwater her Majesty’s ship 
Turquoise lay at anchor. Although compara¬ 
tively safe, she might drag her anchors, and all 
hands were on the alert. After a violent gust of 
wind in the pitchy darkness, a cry seemed to 
come from the waters ; the men looked at each 
other. Again the agonised cry rose through the 
storm. What could be done ? It was certain 
that a fellow-creature was perishing, but to 
lower a boat in such weather was madness ; 
eight lives would be lost in endeavouring to save 
one. 

At this moment a seaman stepped forward, 
whom I am proud to call my friend—John 
Emanuel Barnes, captain’s coxswain, on pas¬ 
sage to her Majesty’s ship Elk—and volunteered 
to go overboard. All shuddered. He could 
never come back alive ; he must be drowned in 
such a sea, or dashed to pieces among the 
wreckage floating about ; but he was resolute. 


about yesterday, no doubt, for they looked at 
him.” 

“ They’re measuring his neck for a rope,” said 
Frisk, scampering off. 

“ Snap’s going to be hanged,” said Growler to 
Tray. 

‘ 1 Indeed ! Well, I thought he looked very 


“Celandine and violet are young and inex¬ 
perienced,” said the daisy. “I have weathered 
the winter, and know well that it is not over. 
The sun kissed me, and the south wind blew at 
Christmas, but I knew full well it was not to be 
depended upon ; and, although he Avas kind 
this morning as he was then, and a breeze just 
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as gentle blew, winter is not past—take my 
word for it.” 

The thrush told the celandine and violet what 
the daisy said. 

“Mere croaking,” said celandine. 

“ Some people are given to forbode,” said the 
violet. 

The thrush bopped about; lie wished to 
believe them, but couldn’t help thinking the 
daisy was right. . 

That night a sharp frost set in, and killed the 
celandine and the violet, and a deep snow soon 
buried them. The thrush could hardly find a 
hip or a haw for his dinner. When the snow 
melted, the daisy was there on the turf. The 
sun was shining and the south wind blowing , 
the thrush, half-starved, was pecking about for 
worms. 

“ You’ll believe me now, won’t you ? said 
the daisy. “ Take my advice, and don’t begin 
to build yet ; there will be more winter before 
spring comes.” 

The thrush hopped over the graves of celan¬ 
dine and violet, and sang a little twittering re¬ 
quiem. and then fiew back to his hole to wait 
for building time. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

By the Author ^f “Boy and Man,” 

ETC. 

CHAPTER Y.—JOE AND MR. NOSEWORTHY. 



"oe Merry weather could 
not but confess, as he 
passed through the 
streets, scarcely knowing 
in what direction to turn, 
or what to look for, that 
his prospects were any¬ 
thing but cheerful. Busy bus¬ 
tling clerks and shop assistants 
were hastening to thcir work on 
all sides ; carts and carriages were passing 
incessantly through the streets ; all London 
was alive with energy and business ; only 
here and there some idle fellows who, like 
himself, had “ got no woik to do,” or. 
unlike him, had no will to do it, lounged 
against the wall of a public-house, and 
smoked and spat in idleness. Joe thought 
it hard that he should be in the same case 
with them, and felt envious even of the 
little errand-boys who passed him with 
baskets on their heads, each going about 
his business, and earning some wages, 
however small, for their labour. 

Passing down Chancery Lane his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a notice in a shop 
window, of “ Copying Clerks required for 
Lawyers’ Offices.” He went in and ex¬ 
hibited bis handwriting; it was too free 
and too slantin’dicular, they told him ; he 
could soon mend that ; but where was his 
last place, and why had he left it, and what 
j eferences could he give ? To these ques¬ 
tions he could make no satisfactory reply. 
Then they could do nothing for himit 
wasn’t likely ; and red with shame and in¬ 
dignation he turned away. A second at¬ 
tempt met with no better success. “ Can’t 
you give us any sort of reference ? ” said 
a law stationer to whom he applied. 
“ Haven’t you got any friend at all in 
London who would give you a character ? 
It seems odd, don’t it, after being here a 
year or more? I could find you a job, I 
dare say, if there was anybody respectable 
ot answer for you. Isn’t there anybody 
anywhere ? ’ 

Joe shook his head mournfully; then 
r >■ Idenly he thought of Mr. Hoseworthy, 
i h a ^omplished stranger who had been 
i, rod 1 to bim at Hitchin by Mr. Buck- 


ley. Had not Buckley said, “ If you ever 
want a friend go to Noseworthy. Nose- 
worthy is kind-hearted, throws a penny 
to a beggar, etc.”? True, Mr. Noseworthy 
bad not taken bis fancy very much at the 
time, but be might be a good sort of man for 
all tlaat; yes, be would go to Noseworthy. 

He did not mean to ask him for anything, 
except to speak a good word for him; that 
was no great favour. He had not for¬ 
gotten his address, “ The Fox in Scurry 
Lane; ” it was ' concise and curious, and 
had fixed itself in his memory. “Where 
is Scurry Lane ? ” be asked of the good- 
natured stationer, “ I think I have a friend 
there.” 

“ Scurry Lane,” said the other, coldly, 
“itlies between this and Covent Garden ; 
that’s the direction. Good morniDg. 
Hah! ” 

Scurry Lane was not gained without 
some difficulty. At the entrance of a 
narrow passage leading into it, a shock¬ 
headed man, without coat or hat, rushed 
forth, nearly upsetting our hero, followed 
by another in hot pursuit, stripped for a 
fight. A crowd of men, women, and 
children thronged after them, talking 
loudly, and ready to fall-to among them¬ 
selves in the keenness of their sympathy 
with the respective combatants. Joe 
shrank from trusting himself in the narrow 
passage from which such a troop of angry, 
squalid, shameless creatures had been vo¬ 
mited forth. Two dogs wbich had per¬ 
haps been trodden upon, resented the in¬ 
jury by snarling and fighting together, 
until a smaller dog came past, when 
they both fell upon him, and chased him, 
as the shock-headed man had been chased 
by bis two-footed antagonist. Dogs are 
very like men, especially in certain stages 
of their degradation, for which the nobler 
animal is perhaps responsible, though it is 
just as well that the dogs do not know it. 

“ Fancy coming to such a place as this 
for a character ! ” said Joe to himself, as he 
passed through the dangerous passage and 
entered the narrow street which bad 
been pointed out to him as Scurry Lane. 
Buttoning up his pockets instinctively, he 
looked around him for the sign of the Fox, 
and found it over the door of a dingy- 
looking public-house. All the houses were 
dingy-looking, and all of them seemed to 
be more or less public, the doors being 
open and the windows also, with men or 
women leaning out of the latter, some¬ 
times in couples. “ Fancy coming here in 
search of occupation! ” said Joe Merry- 
weather again. “Nobody seems to have 
anything at all to do. I wonder how they 
live.” He persevered with his errand, 
however, and entering the little room wbich 
served as a bar, asked for Mr. Noseworthy. 
It was not without some trouble, even then, 
that he found the person be wanted, though 
he was within doors and within earshot. 
But as soon as he had told his errand, the 
“ Moddle,” as he had been called, received 
him cordially, and asked bim at once what 
he would take. Joe declined the offered 
hospitality ; he wanted a recommendation, 
nothing more. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Nose worthy, 
“I am going down into the country di¬ 
rectly almost, on business.^ Have you got 
any money in your pocket ? ” 

Jee had”five pounds or more, and said so. 
“ Then you can come with me, and I 
•will see wliat I can do for you down in 
Bedfordshire. I know a lot of people 
there; and it’s fair day at Bedford, so I 
shall meet them all. Joe consented to this 
with great pleasure ; it was very fortunate, 


he thought, that he had called on^Mr 


Nose worthy just at that moment. Bedford 
was half way home too. If be could meet 
with a situation there, he would be so 
much nearer his mother. Mr. Nose worthy 
called a cab, and they started at once for 
the railway terminus. 

“ I’ll take your ticket for you,” said his 
companion, holding out his hand for Joe 
to give him the money. Joe unsuspect¬ 
ingly gave him his purse, which contained 
all that he possessed, except a shilling or 
two loose in his waistcoat pocket; but he 
kept close to Mr. Nose worthy, and tra¬ 
velled to Bedford with him in the same 
carriage; and on his arrival that gentleman 
treated him to some pork-pie at the railway 
station, and then walked with him to the 
town. 

There was a great crowd at Bedford; 
a,n agricultural show or something of the 
kind was being held there, with a pleasure 
fair in addition. Mr. Noseworthy passed 
through the busiest part of the scene, going 
in and out of the booths, Joe following at 
his heels, and keeping as close to him as 
he could. But there were many objects 
on all sides to distract bis attention. 
Gingerbread was everywhere; shooting 
galleries abounded; cheap Johns were 
pattering and making fun ; clowns were 
disporting themselves in front of their 
booths, showmen vociferating upon the 
steps of their caravans. Here a gigantic 
fat boy, a French living skeleton,. and a 
striped Hottentot were painted side by 
side upon a huge canvas, under the shadow 
of wbich they were supposed to dwell; 
there a man, woman, and child were sing¬ 
ing the “ Female Sailor ” in alternate lines. 
From a “ saloon of art,” or “ PANTECHNI- 
rilUSlCON,” in another quarter a horrible 
din proceeded; a showman, shouting in¬ 
vitations to u walk up ” in a hoarse voice, 
rushed at intervals at a drum suspended in 
the air and smote it, beating a triangle at 
the same time with the other hand, clash¬ 
ing a pair of cymbals between his knees, 
and blowing accidentals into a set of Pan¬ 
pipes under his chin simultaneously. Joe 
Merryweather could not help fixing his 
attention upon some of the various sights 
around him, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that he presently found himself 
separated from Mr. Nose worthy. It was 
in vain that he looked for him among the 
throng of people round him; the crowd 
was so great that it was impossible to see 
more than a yard cr two in any direction, 
and poor Joe found himself in a very un¬ 
enviable position, alone in the midst of 
thousands, far away from home and 
friends, and with only a two-shilling piece 
in his pocket. 

He walked about the fair for several 
hours, straining his neck and looking in all 
directions in the hope of catching sight of 
his friend, but to no purpose. Towards 
evening be became so weary of the din and 
turmoil that he turned aside and walked a 
little way into the country, that he might 
quietly reflect upon his position and con¬ 
sider what it would be best to do. The 
green hedges, rich with scarlet haws, with 
vetches and other simple flowers upon the 
banks, brought to his mind sweet but sad 
remembrances of bis boyish days—not very 
distant yet, to be sure, but gone y *as it 
seemed to bim, for ever. Only a few 
months bad passed sinjce he left his 
mother’s house in the dear old village 
familiar to him from his earliest youth, 
and yet it seemed like years. The 
contrast now between the noise and strife 
and dissipation which he had just quitted, 
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and the calm, peaceful aspect of the 
country around, where the sheep were 
feeding quietly, regardless of tramps and 
gipsies, seemed to represent to him his 
own altered manner of life, and awakened 
in his heart the sharpest pangs of sorrow 
and despondency. What was to become 
of him ? How should he manage to live 
through the next few days without friends 
or money ? What hope was there that he 
would ever be able to recover his position 
and to become once more a respectable 
and useful member of society ? Who was 
this Mr. Noseworthv, and what could he 
do for him? Would" it not be better for 


enough to make one shudder and shed 
tears. The little form did not move, nor 
did the thick white lips utter any sound, 
but the eyes evidently fixed themselves 
upon Joe’s face as he approached, and he 
could see that the boy was alive, of which 
he had at first been doubtful. “What’s 
the matter ? ” he said. 

The boy lifted his hand and let it fall 
again, pointing to his head. Joe examined 
it, and found that the hair was wet with 
blood, and that there was a large wound 
in the scalp. “ Who did this ? ” he asked. 

The mouth opened again, and the sound 
came forth in one syllable—“ : Oss.” There 


ture gently in his arms, he carried him out 
of the field. A crowd soon collected round 
him, and the child was recognised. “ It’s 
Felton’s young ’un,” said one ; “ bring him 
here, master. What have you been adorn’ 
to him ? That’s the tent yonder.” 

Joe carried him to the spot indicated, a 
gipsy encampment, where a woman came 
forth to meet him. The poor child was 
there laid upon a heap of fern under a tent 
or awning, and an old crone was fetched to 
look at him, and apply some remedies. 
The father of the child was also sent for, and 
after inspecting the damages, went away 
again, lamenting his misfortunes, as if the 



Joe finds himself at the Fair 


him to make his way home at once and to 
tell his own true story to his friends there 
before he should fall to worse shifts? 
Would they not give him credit at least 
for good intentions, and help him to make 
a fresh start in life before it were too late ? 

' Musing thus, and sauntering along by 
the hedgeside, he saw before him on the 
ground what seemed to be a fallen scare¬ 
crow or a bundle of old rags. As he drew 
nearer to it he perceived a naked arm, a 
bunch of hair like an old hearth-brush, 
and two feet without shoes. On closer in¬ 
spection, it appeared to be a child, judging 
by its size, but the features were more like 
those of an old man—large, coarse,flabby, 
with great, round eyes, wide open and 
staring, yet destitute of all expression, a 
most grotesque but pitiful countenance; 
one would have laughed at it in a picture, 
but to see it in real flesh and blood, and 
joined to the body of a little child, was 


was a rough -looking colt grazing in the 
field, and he came at once to the conclu¬ 
sion that the boy had got into mischief with 
this animal, either teasing it or trying to 
mount it, and had been kicked or thrown. 

“Whom do you belong to?—where do 
you live ? ” he asked. 

The urchin raised his hand again and 
pointed in the direction of the fair. 

“ Can you stand ? ” said Joe,.lifting him 
up. No, he could not stand ; his clothes— 
if clothes they could be called—felt damp 
and clammy, and his skin, wherever it 
appeared—as it did nearly everywhere— 
was red and grimy. Joe felt a loathing 
at first when he took hold of him, but as 
he looked upon the strange, sad face, and 
saw the manifest tokens of pain in the 
queer grimaces which distorted it—though 
never a tear was shed nor a complaint 
uttered—compassion prevailed over every 
other feeling, and, lifting the little crea- 


injury had been personal to himself rather 
than to his son. 

“That’s the young man,” said one of 
the bystanders, pointing to Joe. 

The gipsy looked at him fiercely for a 
moment, and then asked how it came 
about. 

Joe told his story simply, and the man, 
after scrutinising his face for a moment, 
said, “Will you have a glass of any¬ 
thing ? ” 

Joe declined with thanks. 

“ Well,” said the man, “if I can do you a 
good turn at any time I will, but it ain't 
likely; not but I might some day, if we 
were ever to meet again. Ill owe it you, at 
all events, if it’s never paid.” .He turned 
away then to his occupation in the fair, 
whatever that might be, and Joe also 
hastened back thither to have one more 
look for Mr. Noseworthy. 

| (To be continued.) 
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TREACLES AND PALINGS. 

By Key. J. G. Wood, 

M.A., F.L.S. 

S’ my early entomological 
days we used to to talk 
about “ sugaring. ” Now 
we employ the word Trea¬ 
cles, as a convenient and 
comprehensive term, which 
is understood by all prac¬ 
tical entomologists. 

You hear, for example, 
one person make a remark 
of this kind : * ‘ Some ras¬ 
cal has found my treacles, 
and gone round them him¬ 
self,an expression about 
as intelligible to an out¬ 
sider as a sailor’s descrip¬ 
tion of a gale is to a landsman. 

Perhaps the other will reply that his treacles 
are good for nothing in such a chestnutty hole. 
And just as a sailor, when he comes on deck, 
casts an involuntary glance at the binnacle and 
the sky, so will the two interlocutors look 
anxiously upwards directly the word c ‘ treacles” 
is mentioned. 



It is a most important word to the speakers. 
It signifies that they are both entomologists, 
and engaged in forming a collection of moths. 
It denotes that both have sacrificed many a 
night’s rest to their favourite pursuit, and that, 
while others are quietly sleeping, they are in 
full work among the treacles, thinking bodily 
fatigue, loss of sleep, and wet clothes to be 
amply repaid by the capture of a few rare speci¬ 
mens. 

Whatever may be the line which they after¬ 
wards follow*, I believe that insect collectors 
always begin in the same way. First, they catch 
butterflies with the net, and then they procure 
moths as they can. 

Butterfly-hunting is a very pleasant and use¬ 
ful pursuit, but it can be but limited in its 
scope, the number of acknowledged British but¬ 
terflies being so small. Altogether there are only 
sixty-five species of butterfly that can lay any 
claim to the title of British insects, and in a year 
or two an industrious collector, with the usual 
average of good luck, will be tolerably certain to 
.have taken them nearly all. 

Note that I intentionally use the word 
“ taken ” and not “procured.” There are but 
very few exceptions to the rule that no insect 
should be admitted into the cabinet unless it be 
fairly taken by the collector. Many entomolo¬ 
gists are so scrupulous that they will neither 
accept insects as a gift nor even take them in 
exchange. 

No excuse can be made fora purchased insect. 
If you should have been ignorant enough, or 
foolish enough, to buy any insects, put them in 
the fire as soon as you read these lines, and do 
not let any one know of your folly. A single 
purchased insect will throw discredit on any 
cabinet, and no genuine entomologist will even 


glance at a collection where he has reason to 
suspect the presence of purchased specimens. 

Here is another step in entomological honesty. 
Never buy a larva, or pupa, for the purpose of 
rearing it, and then placing it in your collection. 
Such specimens are almost invariably imported 
from the continent, and are nothing but impos¬ 
tures. 

I regret to say there are some collectors (I 
will not call them entomologists) who, although 
they do not buy insects from the dealers, yet 
will so far degrade themselves as to “ box ” and 
“plant” both moths and butterflies. 

The former mode of imposition is conducted 
as follows. 

They purchase living pupae of rare insects 
(imported, of course, from abroad), and keep 
them until they are “ hatched.” As soon as the 
wings are fully spread and dried, the insects are 
put into pill-boxes, the boxes are put into the 
coat pocket, and the collector starts with his 
net for some country spot, taking care to have a 
companion with him. 

After capturing one or two unimportant hut- 
terflies or moths, so as to throw his companion 
off his guard, the collector slips a pill-box out of 
his pocket, opens it, strikes with his net at the 
inmate as it takes to wing, and, before he kills 
it, manages that his companion shall see it while 
it is alive and fluttering in the net. Thus he 
secures a witness in case the genuine character 
of his capture should be suspected. 

“Planting” insects is not so easily detected 
as boxing, moths being generally selected in 
lieu of butterflies, and the capture being made 
after dark and not in daylight. How moths are 
planted will be shown in the course of this 
paper. Meanwhile, suffice it to say that both 
practices are mean and dishonest, and that dis¬ 
grace will ever afterwards cling to the collector 
who has once been detected in either. No one 
can box or plant without incurring suspicion, 
and even the very dealers who supply the im¬ 
ported specimens have the most thorough con¬ 
tempt for their employers. Their names soon 
i become known through the whole entomological 
world, and the culprits are not long in discovering 
that they are treated as if they were Pariahs 
among Brahmins, that no one takes the least 
notice of their observations, and that no one 
comes to look at their collections. 

Assuming, therefore, that none of my readers 
will either buy, box, or plant insects, I will at 
once proceed to treacles, and their value to the 
genuine entomologist. 

Unlike butterflies, "which arc insects of the 
day, and easily visible, the moths are, as a rule, 
night-lovers, and only venture abroad after 
dusk. To discover them in their haunts is utterly 
impossible, and the only means of securing them 
is by inducing them to leave their strongholds, 
and to come within our reach. For this pur¬ 
pose v r e appeal to the sense which we really must 
call by the name of smell, whatever may be said 
by certain theorists. 

There are not wanting some opinionated indi¬ 
viduals who roundly assert that insects do not 
possess the sense of smell. They equally deny 
that insects can feel pain, and there are some who 
arc hardy enough to deny that insects can see. 
I never could induce such a person to push a 
stick into a wasp-nest, and then to stand his 
ground, because he knew that the wasps could 
not see him. 

Now* it is quite certain that there is no odour 
perceptible to our senses which, cannot be 
detected by some insects, while there are many 
emanations which, although too slight for the 
cognisance of human nostrils, are powerfully 
attractive to certain insects. 

As an example of this fact, w*e may take a 
mode of moth-catching which was much prac¬ 
tised some fifty or sixty years ago, w*hen pupa} 
were called Aurelias, and entomologists were 
termed Aurelians. 

There are several moths, such, for instance, as 
the Drinker or Oak-eggar, the males of which 
have a most extraordinary power of discovering 
the females without the aid of sight. Suppose 
that a pupa of either of these moths is hatched, 
and produces a female, that single insect can 
be made the means of attracting almost any 


number of males. All that is needed is to put 
her into a box in which a number of holes have 
been bored, and to carry the box into the fields. 

No odour proceeds from the box which can; 
be distinguished by human nostrils at the dis¬ 
tance of a foot, but if there be a male in the' 
neighbourhood he will detect it, and make his 
way to the box whence it issues. 

These males will have no hesitation in enter¬ 
ing houses, and have been known to make- 
their way into the pocket containing the object 
cf their search. If she but crawl on the table¬ 
cloth they will find the spot, and will continue 
to hunt for her without showing any signs of ‘ 
fear. 

I have know*n thirty or forty males to be cap¬ 
tured in the course of an afternoon, by means of 
a single female 

Now*, as “ treacles” have a scent so powerful 
that even human nostrils can detect them at 
a distance of several hundred yards, it is no¬ 
wonder that moths should be attracted by them.. 
They are made and used as follow's. 

The best material is green treacle, which cam 
be procured from any grocer. Fine treacle, suck' 
as is called “golden syrup,” is not of the least- 
use. It is too liquid, runs dowrn the trees into- 
the ground, and is wasted. Green treacle will- 
cost about two-pence half-penny' per pound.. 
Formerly, the coarsest brown sugar, called; 
“foots,” was invariably employed, and boiled, 
with beer and rum into a tolerably thick mix¬ 
ture ; but at the present day green treacle lias 
entirely superseded sugar, and needs no boiling. 

To each pound of treacle there should be a 
wineglassful of stale beer, and about three- 
quarters of a wineglass of rum—the coarsest and 
cheapest that can be bought; and, if possible,., 
a few* drops of essential oil of aniseed should be- 
mixed with the rum. The mixture of beer*, 
rum, and aniseed should be kept in a separate- 
bottle, and only added to the treacle just before- 
use. 

It will be advisable to mark out the treacling- 
ground some time before beginning to lay the- 
treacles, as much time and trouble will be saved*. 
Find out some spot which is easy of access, and 
which has trees at some distance from each other.. 
Woods and forests are absolutely useless for 
treacling, except perhaps on the very outskirts,, 
and the more isolated the trees the better will be- 
the chance of success. 

There is much even in the species of tree em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. Those with rough bark 
are the best, and the very worst are the two- 
chestnuts. Why moths should avoid them I 
know r not, but such is the case. Neither will 
they come to treacles laid on fences, posts, or 
even dead trees. 

Avoid the neighbourhood of sallow’s or ivy 
during their time of flowering. They have a 
powerful odour of their ow*n, and are so attrac¬ 
tive to moths that treacles would be rendered 
useless. 

If you can manage it, select a number of trees; 
which form a tolerably large circle—say three 
or four hundred yards in diameter. If you choose 
them in a line you will w*aste much valuable 
time in walking back from the last treacle, so 
as to begin again at the first, while the circular- 
plan allows you to go round and round without 
wasting a minute. Moreover, the scent is more- 
concentrated, and moths can then perceive it at. 
a greater distance. 

Not later than the middle of March arrange- 
your treacle-ground ; and about the 20th, if the 
weather be favourable, you may begin your 
sport. 

Look out for warm, and if possible, damp, 
weather, the darker the better. Moonlight is- 
absolutely fatal to treacles, and so is a northerly 
or easterly wind. So if you see from the ris¬ 
ing barometer that a fine night may be ex¬ 
pected, and from the almanac that the moon 
will be shining, leave your treacles at home,, 
and do not w r aste time and temper among the 
trees. 

Not much apparatus will be required, but. 
there are one or two articles which are abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

The first is the lantern. This should be what 
is called a fiat bull’s-eye— i.c, 7 being flat, and 
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not round, like a policeman’s lantern. Much 
power of light is not required, hut there should 
be a good deflector, which, as well as the glass, 
must be kept in tlie highest state of polish. Let 
no one trim, it but yourself, or something will 
assuredly go wrong just when light is most 
needed. 

You will want a vessel for your treacle, and 
cannot have anything better than a blacking- 
bottle which has been well washed in boiling 
water. It can be slung easily, carries the brush 
nearly upright, and wastes no treacle. If you 
go to a dealer, he will .try to persuade you to 
buy a tin treacling-pot. Have nothing to do 
with it, but keep to the blacking-bottle, which 
costs nothing, and is twice as useful. 

At any oil-and-colour shop you can buy a 
common painter’s round brush for threepence, 
or fourpence at the most. A net you will, of 
course, have, and you will require nothing more 
than a supply of chip pill-boxes. If purchased 
in “ nests ”— i. e ., the smaller packed inside the 
larger—you can take with you an ample supply 
in your pockets. 

Having everything ready, look out for the 
first suitable evening, nearly fill your blacking- 
bottle with treacle, and start so as to reach your 
ground about half an hour before dark. 

(To be continued.) 


CONJURING. 

By a Professor of the Art. 

{Continued from page 76.) 

FIRE-EATING. 

E ire-eating is such a time-honoured trick 
that, though I do not advise any boys to 
perform it, they should still know how it is clone. 
This, like many of the mysteries of the ancient 
wonder-workers—who, pretended on the strength 
of such feats, to have higher powers than were 
possessed by the multitude—is really very simple, 
and, if practised with care, quite harmless. A 
piece of thick string is soaked in a solution of 
nitre and then dried. About an inch of this is 
lighted at one end and wrapped in a piece of 
tow, of a suitable size, to go into the mouth. 
Any smoke from this may be concealed by having 
a larger bundle of the tow held above it. When 
the small piece is placed in the mouth especial 
care must be taken to draw air through the 
nostrils only, and to eject it from the open mouth, 
when the tow will soon be all aglow. Each time 
the mouth is closed and the tow tightly pressed 
the fire is extinguished, save that which smoul¬ 
ders in the piece of string. 

INK CHANGED TO WATER. 

This apparent metamorphosis, when neatly 
performed, is a never-failing source of wonder¬ 
ment. To accomplish it you require a black-silk 
lining to fit into a glass vase filled with water, 
in which goldfish may be swimming. Have the 
vase upon a table so that the spectators can only 
see the black lining. A conjuror would now ad¬ 
vance towards the audience with a spoon for the 
audience to examine, and in the handle of this 
there would be concealed some ink, which would 
flow into the bowl of the spoon when he dipped 
it into the glass vase. But you, not having 
such appliances at hand, must have an ordinary 
spoon, with ink in it, out of sight behind your 
vase of fish, and a duplicate one, which you ex¬ 
hibit to the audience. On returning to your 
table change the spoons ; then, dipping into the 
vase, you appear to have taken the ink there¬ 
from. Now throw a cloth over the vase, and, 
with as much of mystery as you can manage, 
call upon the ink to change to the purer liquid 
yclept “Adam’s ale.” And great is the 
mystification when, on the withdrawal of your 
cloth—with the black lining within it, of course 
—the goldfish are observed disporting in their 
natural element. 

THE MAGIC MONEY-BOX. 

This is a little trick at which some will mar¬ 
vel, though it be of the simplest. Get a small 


round box, about the size of the coin you intend 
to use, and line it with some dark-coloured | 
paper. Then paste a piece of the same paper 
upon one side of a coin. This latter you con¬ 
ceal while you hand the box round for examina¬ 
tion. Now borrow a piece of money (say a 
shilling) from some one, and as you return to 
the table with the box in your hand, you change 
the borowed coin for your own prepared one. This 
you exhibit with the papered side held towards 
yourself, and you call the attention of all pre¬ 
sent to the fact that you place it within the 
box. You do so, I need scarcely say, with the 
papered side uppermost. Now shake the box 
up and down and the shilling rattles within ; 
then touch the box with your magician’s wand, 
commanding the money to “pass” into some¬ 
thing (papa’s tobacco-jar, possibly, where you 
have previously placed a similar coin) at the 
other end of the room. Shake the box again, 
from side to side this time, and there will be no 
sound. Open it, it is apparently empty. Now 
ask that the tobacco-jar may be searched, and 
while the audience turn over the fragrant weed 
drop the coin quietly into your hand. When 
they have brought the hidden shilling from its 
resting-place, 3 r ou may hand round the empty 
box to show there is no false bottom or concealed 
machinery inside. 

TO MAKE MONEY VANISH. 

Have a little wax on the nail of your right- 
hand middle finger, and place a fourpenny- 
piece in the palm of the same hand. Close 
your fingers over the coin, pressing your waxed 
nail upon it. Then open your hand quickly, 
and hold up your outstretched palm to full 
view. No one can see the coin which sticks to 
your nail. 

-<x>ooO- 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH REGIMENT. 

we gave, in our fourth number, 
article about regimental colours, 
tie did we think that a sad event 
uld bring new interest to the 
subject. At the very time that we were 
writing that paper, and saying that we hardly 
knew an instance' of a regiment losing its co¬ 
lours, the tidings came of the terrible disaster 
in South Africa. The Zulu CallVes, in over¬ 
whelming force, had attacked a portion of the 
British army, consisting of the 1st, and part, of 
the 2nd, battalions of the 24th Regiment, with 
some native allies. The announcement came 
by telegram, that though the loss of the Zulus 
was heavy, the British force had been anni¬ 
hilated, an enormous quantity of military stores 
and two guns taken, and the colours of the 24th 
Regiment captured. 

It appears that this is not the first time that 
the grave misfortune of losing its colours has 
overtaken this gallant but ill-fated corps, as will 
be seen from the following brief history of the 
regiment. 

Hardly the “Fighting Fiftieth” itself, it 
appears, can boast a longer roll of brilliant 
service than the distinguished regiment which 
lias, borne the first, and, as Englishmen hope, 
the fiercest brunt of the Zulu War. The 
24th Regiment, otherwise the 2nd Warwick¬ 
shire, and still more familiarly “ Howard’s 
Greens ” (after an old colonel and the green 
facings), is not only one of the most ancient, 
but one of the most active corps in the English 
army. As James it raised the original lfitli, 
17tli, 19tli, and 20th Regiments to make head 
against the Prince of Orange, so did King Wil¬ 
liam hi raise the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to assist 
him in his expedition into Ireland. In the 
wars which finally brought the proud French 
Monarchy to the dust, the 24th Regiment took 
a distinguished part. At Scliellenberg and 
glorious Blenheim the 2nd Warwickshire Regi¬ 
ment earned early laurels, and on the terribly 
contested field of Malplaquet helped to gain a 
sanguinary and dearly purchased victory. 

From its early history the 24th became inured 
to hard and sometimes profitless fighting. It 
figured at the unsuccessful siege of Carthagena, 


at Minorca, in Egypt, and at the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope tinder General Clarke and 
Admiral Elphinstone. In the Peninsula it 
figured at Talavera and at Fuentes d’Onor, at. 
the well-fought fields of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
at St. Sebastian, at Nivelle, and at Ortliez. 
After fighting through the hard Peninsula cam¬ 
paigns, the 24th was absent from the crowning 
glory of Waterloo. 

When the long interval of peace was broken 
by the action of the successors of Runjeet Singh, 
the 24tli again came to the fore for a share of 
hard knocks, and in the war of Mooltan, which 
succeeded the campaign on the Punjaub, suffered 
severely. 

On the 13tli of January, 1849, a little more- 
than thirty years before the fight by the Tugela 
River, the English army, under the command 
of Lord Gough, whose previous experiences had 
not been held sufficient to incapacitate him 
from command, arrived at Chillianwallah, when 
it became, or rather appeared, evident, that the 
Sikhs had quitted their strong entrenchments, 
on the heights, and were ready to fight in the 
open. So far as can be ascertained, the English 
commander had determined to defer the assault 
till after a careful reconnaissance had been made 
on the next day. Directions had been given to 
mark out the encampment, when the Sikhs 
comm ced firing. The English commander, liis. 
discretion yielding to his Irish valour, issued 
orders for immediate action. The Sikhs poured 
out so heavy a fire from the jungle that the 
smoke prevented the English troops from form¬ 
ing any accurate idea of their position ; but in 
spite of this cannonade, and the short interval 
of daylight left—from an hour to an hour and a 
half, according to various reports—the divisions- 
were ordered to advance. Under General Camp¬ 
bell, afterwards Lord Clyde, were two brigades 
of infantry. One of these, commanded by 
General Pennycuick, was composed in part of' 
the 24th Regiment—young soldiers for the most 
part. They came on with such fury that the 
Sikhs, brave as they are, retired before, their- 
violent onset, until Sliere Singh, an experienced 
soldier, observed that they were breathless and 
exhausted with their exertions in toiling up the 
ascent to the jdateau commanded by his masked 
batteries. According to the report of eye-wit¬ 
nesses the pace of Pennycuick’s brigade had 
been too good for the other divisions engaged im 
the advance, and the 24th “ dwelt,” as it were, 
on the summit of the gentle acclivity they had 
ascended at such tremendous speed. Before 
they bad time to recover themselves the quick 
eye of Sliere Singh detected their breathless and 
disordered condition, as he expressed it, “pant¬ 
ing like dogs in chase,” and at once unmasked, 
his guns. A shower of grape poured in upon 
the devoted 24tli, and, while they reeled under 
its tremendous impact, a tremendous fire of 
musketry opened upon their shattered ranks. 
The whole of Pennycuick’s brigade fell into hope¬ 
less confusion, aud the most desperate efforts of 
the officers failed to restore symmetry to the 
ranks. 

While the 24th was being cut up on the hill, 
the cavalry underwent equal disaster, and it 
was only by a charge of the 3rd Plussars (then 
Light Dragoons), under the gallant Unett, 
brother of the Unett who fell in the attack on 
the Redan before Sebastopol, that a rout of this 
part of the army was averted. Meanwhile 
General Campbell came to the rescue of the 
luckless 24th, the enfants perdus of a wild 
attack. Victorious in front, he turned upon 
the victorious Sikhs, who were prepared to 
demolish all that was left of Pennycuick’s bri¬ 
gade. After a desperate fight, Generals Camp¬ 
bell and Gilbert succeeded in rescuing the frag¬ 
ments of the 24th Regiment. Both the colours 
had disappeared in the fight. One was novel- 
recovered, but as the Sikhs made no boast of its 
capture, it is supposed that it was torn or earned 
off by the night plunderers on the field. The 
ether colour was brought safely back by a soldier 
whowTapped it round his body when the ensigns 
-were shot. He received a reward for this good 
service, and the Queen’s colour remained till 
new colours were presented to the regiment many 
years after. 
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DONKEYS AND DONKEY-BOYS. 

"VT ot the 
Jjl English 
sort ; they, at 
all event s, 
would need no 
introduction to 
the reader; but 
those of Cairo. 

Both the don¬ 
keys and don¬ 
key-boys o f 
Egypt are of a 
kind that, once 
seen, cannot 
readily be 
forgotten. In 
simple truth, to 
say nothing of 
their donkeys, 
neither Irish 
nor Neapolitan urchins, even at their best, 
could hold their own for mimicry or quick wit 
against the dusky, black-eyed striplings cf Cairo. 
Let us describe them as we have seen 
them full many a time. 

The donkey in Cairo is not the dismal, 
inglorious-seeming beast he looks in 
northern climes. He has a smattering of 
pride about him, pricks up his ears with 
intelligence, is impetuous or wayward 
rather than stubborn ; not lacking in 
dry humour either; is given to occasional 
fits of contemplation, but will, if he 
takes a fancy to you, carry you com¬ 
fortably twenty miles in a day. In 
mere personal appearance he is more of 
a “swell” than his northern brother. 

His friends shave him about the bac 
like a poodle dog. His saddle is high 
and humpy, covered deftly, too, with 
scarlet leather and trappings of tinsel, so 
that, on the whole, he makes up re¬ 
spectably, and can sniff up the wind 
proudly beside the statelier camel, or 
run unabashed in presence of his high¬ 
born kinsmau the horse. One weakness, it 
is but fair to note, needs frequent correction. 
He will lie down at inconvenient times, kick 
up his heels, and grovel in the dust. And 
this is the more strange, as he appears tho¬ 
roughly aware of the folly of the proceeding. 
He invariably gets up with a guilty look, 
perfectly conscious that he is about to receive 
a beating ; and 'yet the temptation to do evil 
is always too strong for him. They train don¬ 
keys in Cairo to 
run with a short 
step—a kind of 
shaffle-shuffle— so 
that your seat is 
easy as an arm¬ 
chair. The train¬ 
ing is gone through 
when young, by 
forcing them into 
a quick trot with 
their feet linked 
together. 

The donkey-boy 
always runs behind 
you ; in fact, the 
beast cares much 
more for this ur¬ 
chin than for your¬ 
self. All your 
persuasion, rough 
or gentle, will not 
induce him to 
follow your desires 
half so much as a 
little chirrup from 
Iris friend behind. 

Usually, you keep 
your own donkey 
in Cairo, hiring 
him at so much a 
day, boy included. 

Ere you are up 
in tiie morning 
he is at your door. 


He dines while you lunch, feeding under the 
kindly shelter of trees in front of your khan, 
and leaving you at sundown—all for a!»out 
eigliteenpence a day. If you want to visit the 
bazaars, you mount for the purpose ; if for a 
gallop into the desert, or through the cornfields 
fn the land of Goshen, he is equally ready. 

There is a clustering fraternity ever in wait 
under the tree-shadow near the khan. You can 
watch them from your window. The donkeys 
are quiet enough, dreaming of pleasant meadows 
and munching peacefully at rest. But as for 
the boys, their antics are a study. They are 
full of pranks, children twice told ; now tuck¬ 
ing dust down each other’s necks ; now joking 
practically with such as are caught napping. 
Sometimes, in mere excess of blood, they will 
get up a quarrel, and even fight—if they be first 
sure some one is near at hand to interfere. 
This friendly act every passing Moslem would 
feel it his duty to perform, and give each a sound 
cuff into the bargain, if they were not too sharp 
for him. Dress is no impediment to tlieir 
gymnastics. A scarlet tarboosh, or white turban 
of few folds for the head, a blue cotton tunic, 
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reaching barely to the knees, and a long scarf 
for the waist ; such is their scant apparel. 

It is astonishing how far these swarthy- 
skinned urchins will run and not tire. At first, 
in long journeys, you pity them ; you have a 
dubious feeling whether it is not unkind to con¬ 
tinue your course. But just as your dog will 
scamper hither and thither in the fields from 
sheer wantonness, so, after long wanderings, will 
your donkey-boy. And thus you get hardened. 


Secured I 


Lithe as an eel, and mischievous as a monkey, 
he is the terror of all feeble-minded citizens. 
Being under your wing—for Europeans are a 
privileged class—he gives himself airs, is im¬ 
pudent and brazen to respectable merchants, will 
even beard a sheik in the gate, and bluster with 
true believers in the bazaars. Nevertheless, he 
would yell out in terror and run if, you being 
hidden, one should turn and lift up his hand to 
strike. 

Still, with all this mischief, the donkey-boy 
has many good traits in his character. He is 
not vicious—on the contrary, good-natured, and 
very industrious too. The master passion is to 
become dragoman. All subserves to that, or to 
be taken as servant up the river. The gorgeous 
raiment and swagger of a dragoman impose on 
the youthful Egyptian mind. A pasha is hardly 
so great. To this end English is studied ener¬ 
getically, and many a lesson got out of you by 
the wayside. 

1 ‘ Arab call dis so and so ; what you call it in 
English ? ” Questions like these, of things that 
come in your path, you answer unconscious of 
their drift, and the answer is never forgotten. 

Sometimes, in long walks, he will lav 
bare to you his private history, will 
relate stories of sister or mother, and 
amuse you with family incidents and 
manners of home, or leaping into the 
dimly-defined future, conduct you to 
castles in the air he has begun to build 
—pleasure houses so brilliant, so un¬ 
substantial, so improbable, that you 
naturally recall the fate of his country¬ 
man of the “Arabian Nights,” the 
embryo cadi who, taking a siesta on 
his doorstep, and dreaming blissfully of 
unlimited success, awkwardly kicked 
down that very basket of crockery upon 
which his hopes of wealth depended. 
At the end of all this, your running 
friend will expect a return of confidence, 
and catechise you accordingly. Thus 
he gains a lesson in English. 

I listened, one evening, unseen 
through a palm thicket, to a boy of 
twelve riding home from his day’s work. He 
was lying full length on his donkey’s back, 
arms round its neck, and heels kicking up in 
the air—not an uncommon position, for these 
urchins stick on anyhow ; besides, Neddy and 
he were fast friends. He was coaxing, and 
scolding, and fondling the beast, much after 
the fashion of a little girl the doll she loves, 
and all in English. 

“Bad donkey!” he was saying: “vare 
wicked—bad don¬ 
key ! I beat you. 
Yah ! I kill you ! 
Donkey no go well; 
donkey stumble. 
Ya ! ya ! donkey 
kick off his boot 
[vernacular f o r 
shoe] ! Donkey no 
supper; vare bad 
donkey! ” 

Said was my 
donkey-boy. I en¬ 
gaged him in this 
wise. One hot 
afternoon I was 
lounging under a 
tree in the garden, 
looking up at the 
blue sky through a 
canop) 7- of quiver¬ 
ing leaves, when 
he came up—an 
urchin of thirteen, 
tall for his age, 
shapely of limb, 
and well-favoured; 
a lad with a sofr, 
girlish face, tho¬ 
roughly Egyptian 
in cast, with eyes 
lustrous enough for 
a gipsy, but most 
unsettled in their 
bent, and an ex- 
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pression of countenance common, indeed here, 
but difficult to deline ; a look not exactly of 
suffering, but as of having suffered from cruelty. 
He stopped in his song. 

“ Want donkey ? want donkey ? ” 

“ Ho.” Whereupon, instead of pestering me 
—for donkey-boys are usually as persistent as 
the native flies—the song was continued, and he 
made off. I looked in amaze after this. bare¬ 
legged phenomenon. “Come back,” I cried. 

‘•Want donkey? Dis donkey better than 
Ali—more go, more go.” 

“ What do you know of Ali ? ” I said. 

“Ali, Said brother. Me Said. Me know 
everything. Me know you. You go to catarack 
—go in dahabeeyah—two gentlemen—one long 
gentleman so ” (and the rogue made a pretence 
to look through a pair of spectacles). “One 
so.” Whereupon followed an admirable panto¬ 
mime for the stout American. The boy spanned 
an imaginary waist, and blew himselt up like a 
frog. “ You live hotel in Uzbekeeyah.” 

‘“Well, you are right. Now, will you go to 
that hotel with a message for me ? ” I said, 
laughing at his solemn face. “ I want you to 
bring back the gentleman with the spectacles.” 
And I slipped a piastre into his fist. 

“Me be your donkey-boy?” cried he, eyes 
and teeth sparkling at once. “You take me. 
Go bazaar—go desert—go pyramid—go cata- 1 
rack. ” i 

“ Would you go so far ? ” I asked. 

“ Me go Thebes—go Philce—many days—two 
moons—plenty piastre ; ” and he waved his 
hands wildly towards the river. 

“ Well, now, run as I bid you ; ” and, without 
more ado, off he went. 

I thought no more of him till the morrow. 
Next morning, however, while dressing, I looked 
out on the gardens, where, through the leaf} 7 
avenue, the sun was streaming down. There stood 
Said, beneath the nearest tree, in wait for my 
earliest appearing. His donkey’s head was 
garlanded with fresh flowers, and Said, a bit of 
a dandy himself, had donned a clean white 
turban for the occasion, and wound himself up 
in the gayest of Damascus scarfs. 

From that time Said stuck by toe. For better 
or for worse I kept him. We wandered together 
over many a league, both of desert and green 
country lane, and we never quarrelled. His 
donkey was of a contemplative cast of mind, 
but brisk enough when occasion required it. 
We soon came to a mutual understanding, and 
regulated our moods accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Manning, in his “ Land of the 
Pharaohs,” gives his experiences of the donkey- 
boys as follows: “We only escaped from the 
hands of the boatmen to fall into those of the 
donkey-boys. . . . These Arab lads are 

surely the cleverest and most impudent little 
urchins on earth. Our city Arabs cannot com¬ 
pare with them. In broken English they vaunt 
the praises of their animals. ‘ Take my donkey ; 
him berry good donkey ; him name Billy Bar- 
low.’ If the traveller be presumably an 
American, the sobriquet is changed to ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’ One ingenious youth, whose only 
garment was a ragged cotton shirt, through 
which his tawny skin showed conspicuously, 
having tried ‘ Billy Barlow,’ and half a dozen 
names besides, made a final appeal by exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Him name Kosher Tishburne ; him speak 
English ; him say, ‘ How you do, sar ? ’ It 
was impossible either to lose one’s temper or 
retain one’s gravity amid this merry clamorous 
crowd.” 

Another traveller tells us, however, how he 
gradually obtained the victory over even the 
Alexandria donkey-boys. “ By degrees I made 
an important discovery, and that is that by 
valiantly frequenting the same streets day by day, 
obstinately persisting in walking till you are 
carried into a seat, and then tendering the very 
smallest coin in your possession, their ambition 
for obtaining you as a prize becomes gradually 
damped. They look upon you as a fellah, or a 
miser, or a being unworthy of further enterprise 
or scuffling. The cries of ‘ Donkey, sir ? 
donkey?’ as you pass, become less and less 
frequent, and very soon I have great hopes will, 
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in my case, cease altogether. By practising 
his ruse throughout all the streets of the town 


through streets I have seldom frequented before,, 
and as I put down my pen I sigh to think of 



in succession, I hope to win. But now I have I the desperate struggle in store for me with tha 
an errand to go to the farther end of the town, [ donkey-boys of Egypt.” 


The Triumphal Start 
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STRANGE BUT TRUE—A RUSSIAN 
STORY. 

CHAPTER II. 

iGME days after the 
proclamation had 
been made at the 
post-house, Ernest 
set out with three 
strong horses, and a 
large carrier sledge 
pretty well tilled with 
including provisions 
journey, together 
sheepskin and a blan- 
his nightly rest at 
post-house or inn. Ludwig 
and Lotchine wished him a good journey, 
and gave him the usual command to take 
whatever goods he could make room for. 
There seemed to be nobody on the road but 
himself that day. When he had left the post- 
house fairly behind, there was neither sight 
nor sound of man along the highway or in the 
bordering forest ; but before Ernest came within 
sight of the barracks he was surprised by the 
sudden appearance out of the shadow of the tall 
pines of a peasant man and woman carrying be¬ 
tween them a child’s coffin made of rough deal, 
as usual among the humbler classes of the 
country. 

“ Good luck to you, and all that is with you, 
honest lad,” said the man, addressing him in 
the fashion of the forest peasantry. “ Are you 
.going to Brodzowa ? ” 

“Good comfort to you,” said Ernest, making 
si bow to the little colfin, for he was courteous, 
according to the customs of the land. “ I ain 
going to Petersburg, but I expect to be at Brod- 
;zowa by nightfall.” 

“ Then, my honest lad, for charity sake, help 
ns to get therewith the coffin of our grandchild, 
•the last we had to lose in this world. Sons and 
•daughters, with all their children, have gone 
'before us to the grave ; and three days ago it 
was our Lord's will to take from us our little 
Teodor, a darling boy, in his seventh year ; ” 
and the man’s voice was choked by sobs. 

“ Ah, that he was,” said the woman, “ a dear 
•and blessed child ; and we have carried his 
•coffin in our poor old arms nearly nine versts 
through the forest, wishing to take it to Brod- 
.zowa, our native place, to lay him beside his 
kindred in its old churchyard. Will you, for 
'Christian charity, give us a lift on your sledge?” 

Ernest had been gazing at them more than 
good manners would have allowed him to do 
under other circumstances. Though in the 
•common d»'css of the forest people, with nothing 
Temarkable about them, except that both ap¬ 
peared to be stooped with age, and were so com¬ 
pletely wrapped up from the cold that nothing 
but the end of the man’s red beard and the tip 
•of the woman’s nose could be seen, yet the tones 
in which they spoke, particularly the woman, 
were so singular, that Ernest thought he had 
never heard the like before. Both voices had a 
whistling sound, as if sent through a metal 
pipe ; but in the woman’s there was a strange 
depth and hardness, which, in spite of her 
.gentle words, made one think o f flinty rocks at 
the bottom of a cavern. But how foolish arid 
uncivil it was to show such surprise because 
people had queer-sounding voices ! Ernest re¬ 
collected himself in a minute, and answered, 

‘ ‘ I would be willing enough, but neither the 
sledge nor horses are mine, and my master’s 
orders are to take any goods that offer on my 
way. However, while there is room you are 
welcome. Lay the child’s coffin on that bale of 
lambskins, and get up yourselves. If I can do 
no better, I will take you part of the journey.” 

The man and woman did as he bade them, with 
many thanks and blessings for helping a poor 
•old pair, whose hearts were broken by the loss 
of their grandchild, and whose limbs were weary 
with carrying its coffin through the rough forest 
ways. But, as Ernest drove on, their sorrow 
mid their weariness appeared to wear off rapidly. 
They entered into conversation with him on the 
•subject which was then uppermost at every 


forest fireside—the disappearance of the great 
and wealthy merchant,—inquired what he had 
heard or thought about it, told him their share 
of the news, which consisted chiefly of the 
mighty efforts the Petersburg officer was making 
to discover what had become of Blumberg, and 
their own opinion that the merchant had ab¬ 
sconded with his valuables in that extraordinary 
way, and hidden himself somewhere to cheat 
his creditors. 

Ho goods were offered in the few villages they 
passed through, and the old pair rode on with 
Ernest till nightfall, when, according to his 
aeckoning, he reached Brodzowa, a poor hamlet 
in the midst of a solitary plain, or, rather, open¬ 
ing of the forest, with an old church, an exten¬ 
sive churchyard, and the priest’s house hard by 
its gate. At the sight of the place the old man 
and woman’s sorrow seemed to return. They 
wrung their hands over the little coffin and 
sobbed inside their mufllings, till Ernest felt 
ready to weep with them; and, as soon as he 
had got his sledge and horses put up at the post- 
house, he returned to the churchyard to assist 
in the funeral of their grandchild. 

The priest, who, as often happens in the 
country churches of Russia, was sexton and 
beadle, clerk and pastor, made short work of it, 
knowing that the poor old peasants could give 
him but scanty fees. He brought out a pan of 
burning charcoal, to thaw the frozen ground. 
When that was partly done, he dug a shallow 
grave, grumbling all the time, allowed them to 
lay down the coffin, sprinkled it with holy 
water, muttered a prayer or two over it, shovelled 
in the earth and held out his hand for the 
kopecks. While the man was counting those 
small coins out of a worn leather purse, the 
woman stuck fast in the earth above her 
grandchild a rude but curiously-carved wooden 
cross, and both stood gazing on the spot where 
their little Feodor was laid—it was a corner of 
the churchyard shadowed by a young and droop¬ 
ing larch—as if their hearts were laid there too, 
till the priest told them he must lock the gate 
to keep out the wolves, which were sure to come 
prowling about where they got scent of a new 
grave. Then they walked slowly away with 
Ernest, weeping, as he guessed by the sounds, 
for their wrappings had never been moved ; but 
close by the post-house they bade him good¬ 
night, with more thanks and blessings, saying 
they were going to rest at the house of a relation 
about a verst from the hamlet. 

Ernest pitied the grief of the aged pair left 
childless and solitary in their latter days ; but 
he saw them no more, nor could anybody in the 
post-house give him the least information re¬ 
garding them or their kindred in Brodzowa. 
The rest of his journey, was without accident or 
adventure. He arrived safe at Petersburg, de¬ 
livered his goods as directed, got a return load 
for Zorenoff and the intervening villages, and 
got home in good time, with every kopeck of 
the carriage money correct as usual. 

The talk at the post-house was still of the 
lost merchant ; no trace of him had yet been dis¬ 
covered ; but the latest news on the subject was 
that his friends had doubled the reward they 
at first offered for information regarding 
him ; that the Russian Government had offered 
the same sum by proclamation throughout the 
forest, and that the chief of the Petersburg 
police, out of the esteem he had for Herr 
Blumberg, and the zeal for the public service, 
had proclaimed that he would pay down an 
equal sum for any sure intelligence of the mer¬ 
chant. This brought the reivards to six 
hundred roubles—a sum so large in the eyes 
of the forest people that they thought it must 
bring news of some sort. 

“We will have it to tell when you come 
back, Ernest,” said Ludwig Cepland ; “foryou 
must go to Petersburg again at the beginning 
of next week, if this fine clear weather continue. 
It 'is a pity to miss it There will be snow and 
storm enough, I’ll warranty before Christmas ; 
and I’ve got another load of goods ; the sooner 
they’re off the better. You must go, Ernest; 
take two days to rest yourself and the horses, 
and set out on Monday morning.” 

(To be continued.) 


WOOD CARVING. 

CHAPTER II.—HOW TO MAKE A RULER. 

H aving in the last chapter explained how 
to begin, and described the needful tools, 
etc., we may now fairly make a start 
Suppose, for a first effort, we attempt to make 
a common but exceedingly useful article, a 
ruler; one, say, an inch wide and twelve or 
fifteen inches long. 

Take one of your pieces of board—white holly 
if you have it—and cut the edges as true and 
straight as you can, then lay a whole sheet of 
rather fine sand-paper (No. 1 is the best) on a per¬ 
fectly flat surface, like tho top of an uncovered 
table or box, and rub the edge of the wood to 
and fro, lengthwise, till the edge is entirely 
smooth and straight. If you hold this stick 
nearly horizontally, and turned towards the light, 
one end opposite the eye, and five or six inches 
from it, and closing the other eye, look along 
the edge, you can see very plainly whether the 
edge is true or not. 

Having made one edge straight, carefully 
measure off from it, at two or three points, the 
width you design making the ruler. You can 
do this quite well enough with a card or piece 
of stiff paper ; and laying down a ruler use it as 
an edge to cut through the wood with the point 
of a sharp knife. In thin wood this is very easy to 
do, and it makes a much cleaner job than saw¬ 
ing. Then smooth the edge as you did the other, 
being careful to keep the two edges parallel, that 
the ruler may be of the same width. 

Cut off the ends square. If you have a car¬ 
penter’s square you will find it useful; but for 
the present we can do without it, using a good- 
sized visiting card, which, being cut by ma¬ 
chinery, we may assume has edges at two right- 
angles. If you are advanced enough in geometry 
to be able to construct mathematically a right- 
angled triangle, you can verify the angles of your 
card, and you will find great pleasure in apply¬ 
ing your knowledge to such everyday uses ; but 
if not, we will use the card for the present just 
as we find it. Set one corner of the card at the 
point where you are to cut; make one edge coin¬ 
cide with, or be exactly even with, the edge 
of the ruler, and cut across the end by the other 
edge. 

In cutting thin wood with the grain, or 
lengthwise, you will find that you can do it best 
by laying down a ruler and drawing along its 
edge with the point of a sharp knife, just as you 
would rule a line with a pencil, only, of course, 
holding the knife so as to be able to bear on it, 
and force it into the wood, taking care to hold 
it perpendicularly, so as to cut as straight 
through as possible. In cutting across the grain 
you can do it either in the same manner, or else 
mark a line with the point of the knife, and 
then use the saw; the back of the saw, however, 
will allow you to cut only narrow strips. 

ITS ORNAMENTATION. 

Having now a long, narrow piece of wood, 
with straight even edges and square ends, we 
may venture upon a little ornamentation. 

We select, as the most appropriate for a first 
effort, a geometrical design ; that is, one with 
straight lines, which can be drawn with a ruler 
and compasses. Designs composed of flowers or 
natural objects, with ever-varying curves, which 
must be drawn by hand, are much more attrac¬ 
tive, but are more difficult, and must bo reserved 
till we have had a little practice. 

We would recommend your taking a sheet of 
large writing or other paper, and drawing upon 
it a pattern just the size of the ruler you wish to 
make. Mark out within it the lines as you 
intend cutting them in the wood. Mistakes 
with the pencil are easily corrected, and if you 
get the pattern exact, you can, by measuring the 
points, transfer it to the wood. You may cut 
out the design carefully with scissors and knife, 
and then laying it on the wood, mark its edges 
with a sharp-pointed pencil, or you may lay it 
over the wood and prick through with a pin or 
needle, and afterwards connect the pin points by 
pencil lines. 

Having the pattern nicely and accurately 
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drawn, take one of your drills and carefully bore 
holes through all the spaces you intend cutting 
out—one hole in each space. Take your saw and 
unfasten one end, and put that end through the 
first hole. Fasten it again. .Lay the piece of 
wood on the edge of a table or large box, the 
part you are about to saw just over the edge, so 
that the saw will not cut the table, and hold the 
-wood down firmly with one hand, while with the 


'Other you use the saw, holding it so that the cut 
will be perpendicular. In this way saw round 
the piece to come out, following the pencil lines 
-as nearly as possible. 

You will find, with a little practice, that you 
•can cut almost exactly on the line ; but, for the 
present, it is safest to keep a very little inside 
the line, and cut away the surplus afterwards 
with a file. In setting the end of the saw back 
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again into the jaws, if you put the end of the 
saw bow against a table and press on it slightly, 
and then fasten the end of the saw in, the saw 
will be strained tight, and will work better than 
if put in loosely. 

Cut out all the spaces in succession in the 
same way, and then take your files and file up 
to the lines. In this Resign you will find use for 
your square, three-cornered, and flat files. 


After filing carefully up to the lines, take fine 
sand-paper and rub it all over smooth and white, 
and your ruler will be complete. 

We think you will find a satisfaction in using 
it yourself, or in giving it to some friend, which 
you would not feel, at least in the same degree, 
if you had merely bought it. 

{To be continued.) 


master became its victim.” Would that all 
people, and especially young people, were as 
wise as this monkey. 


sphere surrounding our globe, and also of water, 
as well as of nearly all the substances known as 
acids. It has never yet been met with in its 
separate or uncombined state, and therefore it 
can only be obtained by decomposing some sub¬ 
stance of which it is a constituent. 

The material most convenient for obtaining 
oxygen gas for lime-light purposes is chlorate of 
potassa. Two parts of this material (by weight) 
is mixed with one part of powered black oxide 
of manganese (this is known as “ oxygen mix¬ 
ture ”). The oxide of manganese does not supply 
any of the oxygen, but its presence facilitates 
the decomposition of the chlorate of potassa. 
The apparatus used for generating the gas is 
shown at Fig. 10. It consists of a copper or 
iron vessel (A), forming the retort or generator, 



a "glass bottle-shaped vessel (B), ‘which is the 
purifier, the two being connected together by a 
llexible tube. It will be seen that there are two 
tubes proceeding from the top of the purifier, 
one of which reaches nearly to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the other only just enters into 
the top. The former, or long tube, is the tube 
by which the purifier is attached to the retort; 
the latter, or short tube, is that which connects 
the purifier with the bag. 

The method of charging the apparatus is as 
follows. Put into the retort about a pound and 
a half of oxygen mixture ; pour into the purifier 
a sufficient quantity of w T ater to about two-thirds 
fill it. Place the retort on a clear but not fierce 
fire, or over a gas furnace, and unite it to the 
long tube of the purifier (C). Attach the short 
pipe from the purifier to the gas-bag, and open 
all the taps so that there may be a free passage¬ 
way from the retort to the bag. In a few 
minutes the gas will be given off, and will mani¬ 
fest itself by rising in bubbles through the water 
in the purifier. If a fierce fire be employed the 
gas will be given off with undue rapidity, and 
will pass through the purifier in volumes, so 
that it only becomes partially washed. A rapid 
but regular succession of gas is most to be de¬ 
sired. Should the gas come off with great vio¬ 
lence, the retort should be lifted from the fire 
without disarranging the apparatus, and vdien 
the excessive rapidity is moderated it can be 
replaced. It is not, however, desirable to re¬ 
move the retort from the fire if it can be avoided, 
for it not unfrequently happens that when the 
retort cools dovm, with only partially decom¬ 
posed material in it, waste is the consequence, 
as it is not quite easy to re-establish the decom¬ 
posing process. When the gas has entirely 
come off—which may be known by the cessation 
of the bubbles in the purifier—the top of the 
bag should be closed, the retort taken from the 
fire, detached from the purifier, and stood aside 
to cool. When cold the residuum may be 
readily washed out with water, and when dry 
the retort is ready for use again. The purifier 
should be emptied and washed out also. Always 
blow through the flexible tubes leading from the 
retort to the purifier, and wash out the metal 
tube of the retort in ordeiv to remove any solid 
material that may have been deposited there 
from the gas. 

There has recently been manufactured a very 
neat oxygen gas generator and gas-burner com¬ 
bined. The inventor proposes to prepare the 
oxygen in the room where the exhibition is 
taking place, and while using the lanterns. But 
as this apparatus would be very difficult to 
manipulate with, even by an experienced operator 
it cannot be recommended for general use. 

With regard to the hydrogen gas, it is alw r ays 
best to use the ordinary house gas, or if that 
cannot be obtained, to use the oxycalcium lamp, 
as the preparation of the pure hydrogen gas is 
troublesome, and not quite free from danger. 


Hop, Step, and Jump. 

Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, better 
known as 4 Christopher North,” said:—At stand¬ 
ing hop-step-and-jump, level ground, ten yards is 
•good—eleven excellent—and twelve the extent 
of any man’s tether. We have heard of thirteen, 
but do not believe it. With a run, thirteen 
yards is good, fourteen great, and fifteen pro¬ 
digious. Perhaps there are not six authenticated 
•cases on record of fifteen being done on level 
ground, and by actual admeasurement. All 
guess-work exploits shrivel up a good yard, or 
sometimes two, when brought to the measure, 
and the champion of the country dwindles into 
-a clumsy clodhopper. Ireland, it is said, did 
sixteen yards on Knavesmire before he was 
known to the world ; and indeed was noticed by 
some Londoners on that occasion, and brought 
forward at the amphitheatre. He was the best 
leaper, both high and far, that ever jumped in 
England ; and take him for all in all, it is 
■certain wo shall never look upon his like 
•again. 


The Monkey and Whiskey. 

Dr. Guthrie tells the following anecdote of a 
monkey:— 

“ ‘Jack,’ as he was called, seeing his master 
and some of his friends drinking, with the imi¬ 
tative faculty for which all monkeys are re¬ 
markable, got hold of a glass half full of whiskey 
and drank it off. Of course, it flew to his head, 
and very soon Jack was drunk. Next day, 
when they wished for a repetition of the 
performance, he was nowhere to be seen. At 
last he was found, curled up in a corner of his 
box. At his master’s call he reluctantly came 
out, but one hand applied to his head signified 
very plainly that he was ill—that Jack had got 
a headache. So they left him for a few days 
to recover. Then supposing him to be well 
again, they called him to join them in another 
jovial party, expecting to have ‘ rare fun ’ with 
him ; but he eyed the glasses with evident dread, 
and when his master tried to induce him to drink 
lie was upon the house-top in a moment. They 
•called him to come down, but he refused. His 
master shook a whip at him, but it had no effect. 
A gun was then pointed at him. He got behind 
•a stack of chimneys. At length, in fear of 
"being dragged from his refuge, he actually de¬ 
scended the chimney, risking a scorching 
.rather than be made to drink. Jack lived 
twelve years after; but his repugnance to 
whiskey remained as strong as ever, while his 


Headers in Swimming*. 

The author of the “Modern Playmate” 
writes to correct what he believes to be an 
error (see page 63), where he says, “Headers” 
are confused with “ Shooters.” The writer con¬ 
tinues :—“ You may take my word, as I passed 
all my childhood, boyhood, and early manhood 
at Oxford, and could swim almost as soon as I 
could walk. The Header is the same as that 
of Eton, and the best swimmers could take a 
header from the ‘ willows * diving platform at 
‘ Parson’s Pleasure ’ and bring out the fingers 
—not the head—before the toes were under the 
surface. It was rather a dangerous feat, as the 
body had to be bent backwards, and the strain on 
the loins was terrific. I have seen a man have 
his spine so wrenched, that he had to be lifted 
out of the water and carried home. For weeks 
afterwards he had no feeling below the waist, and 
there were serious fears that the spine was 
broken. A header with a splash is an unpar¬ 
donable heresy. The ‘ Shooter ’ is managed 
by taking a sharp run, and darting horizontally 
along the surface of the water. The arms, body, 
and legs are held stiffly and as straight as a dart, 
even the toes being pointed, and the face lying 
in the water as low as the eyes. Not a muscle 
may be moved until the impetus is expended, and 
the object is to go as far as you can without 
lifting the head. There were many at Oxford, 
some mere brats, who could go across the Cher- 
well in a single shoot. Even with the shoot, 
splashing is avoided as far as possible, every drop 
of water thrown into the air being a w r aste of 
power.” 



Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 

IX.—OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN. 

T he two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, re¬ 
quired for the production of the lime light 
need now some separate notice, as it often occurs 
that those who use these gases for dissolving 
view exhibitions have to prepare the one—some¬ 
times both—for themselves. 

Oxygen gas is a simple elementary body and 
is most extensively diffused throughout our 
earth. It is one of the constituents of the atmo- 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 4. 

By Hugh Bryan. 

White: Ke7; Ld3; Mhl; Of6; P (1 2, 
d G. Black : K e 5 ; Mb5; Na5; 0 f 8 ; 
PaG, bG, f 2, f 4, 15, g G (6 + 10 = 16 pieces.) 
}3. 


Problem No. 5. 

The letter “F.” 

By H. F. L. Meyer. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 





No. I.—“A Story needing Words.” 

"We have received in connection with this 
competition nearly three thousand stories, or 
essays, of the most varying degrees of merit; 
and though, as will he readily understood, their 
examination has been no slight labour, it has 
certainly been a labour of love. After the most 
careful comparison and weighing of the respec¬ 
tive merits of the compositions, our 

Award of Prizes 
is as follows :— 

. First Prize — A. W. Foulsham, 64, Queensbury 
Street, Essex Boad, London, N. 

! Second Prizes — Edward S. Pope, 7, Elder- 
field Road, Clapton Park, London, E.; and 
Rebecca Isabel Wilson, 33, Addison 
Road North, Hotting Hill, London, W. 

Third Prize— Albert Henry Siiaw, High 
Street, Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 

It will be at once noticed that we have 
bracketed two names for the Second Prize, and 
the explanation is this. We early discovered 
that there was a degree of uncertainty in the 
minds of many readers as to whether the com¬ 
petition would be open to girls. Now it was 
our intention that the word “readers” should 
be construed in the broadest way, and that all 
coming within the stipulated age should be 
eligible, quite irrespective of sex ; but as this 
does not appear to have been generally under¬ 


stood, we thought, in the circumstances, . it 
wauld be fairer to the boy who had won the third 
place to give an extra prize to the girl who tied 
second, rather than allow her to displace him. 

Award of Certificates. 

As many of the unsuccessful competitors, 
though unable to secure prizes, came very near 
to the prize-winners in the merits of their com¬ 
positions, we resolved, for their encouragement, 
to award handsome Certificates, suitable for 
framing, to the most deserving of them. We at 
first selected the best fifty for this honourable 
mark of recognition, but in view of the number 
of competitors, and the excellence of' much of 
the work done, we have extended the list to 
one hundred. The names are as follows :— 

John Wood, 145, Birstall Street. Leicester.— Frede¬ 
rick Herbert French, Belle Vue Cottage, Bognor, 
Sussex.— Janes Brett, 45, Fetter Lane, Holborn, E.C. 
—Herbert W. Gibson, School House, Brentwood, 
Essex.—D. Storrax Meldrum, Townsend Place, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife — Alfred Lewis Robinson, 29, Hal¬ 
dane Road, Fulham, S.W.— James E. Smith, 20, Buck¬ 
ingham Road, Kingsland, N.— RICHARD Rabson, 9, 
Pavilion Buildings, Brighton.— Thomas James Green, 
31, Kingsley Road, Maidstone, Kent. — OCTAVIUS 
Thomas, Penyparke School, Aberystwyth — Jonah 
Hodgess Smith, 22, Alpha Place, Bordesley Green, 
Birmingham.— Freak W. Carver, 57, High Street, 
Shadwell, London;. E. —Robert Barron, 9, N. S. 
Andrew’s Street, Aberdeen.— Ernest Savage, Salis¬ 
bury Street. Blandford, Dorset.— Victor Henry Bell, 
High Street, Batlieaston, near Bath.— John Preston, 
Benyon Street, Shrewsbury.— Stanley Wilton, Manor 
House School, Clapham.— James Silver, 10, Edward 
Street. Burdett Road, E.— CHARLES BENJAMIN Ife, 
200, Kilburn Lane, Kensal Green, W.— Reginald 
Kemp, 35, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W.— 
Alex. K. Hamilton, The Bank, Carrickfergus.— Hen¬ 
rietta Forrester Macarthur, 13, KoyaL Terrace, 
Glasgow.— Fred Stuart Browne, 12, Oxford Terrace, 
Edinburgh. — Richard Plantagenet Nyren, 9, 
Church Row, Hampstead, N.W.— Alice Margaret 
Hunt, 8, Rock Terrace, Stamford, Lincolnshire —Ar¬ 
thur Hey wood Charleswokth, Rose Hill, Bowden, 
Cheshire,— Wilson Pope, 19, Smeaton Street, Barrow- 
in-Furness, Lancashire.— Arthur Arkill, 62, Haines 
Street, Nine Elms Road, Battersea.— Frank Lowe, 
Anglo-French College, Finchley Road. — Frank H. 
Crossley, 19, Weld Road, Birkdale, Southport.— 
Basil Woodd Lovejoy, Grayrigg Vicarage, Kendal, 
Westmoreland.— Samuel Clift burn Barnard, 19, 
Alfred Street, Billing Road, Northampton.— Charles 
William Frask, Orcheston St. George, Devizes, Wilts. 
—Samuel Smith Tourle, 24, Buckingham Street, 
Brighton.— Samuel Coupe Fox, 9, Mount Street, Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfield, Notts.— Arthur Edwin Herbert, 12, 
Bov r ater Crescent, Woolwich, Kent.— Ainsworth 
Brode. Tewin, Hertford.— Fred. W. Gregory, Bridge 
Buildings, Marlborough.— Fred. W. Dyson, Welling¬ 
ton Street, Oakes, Lindley, near Huddersfield.— Wil¬ 
liam Avknell, 123, Great College Street, Camden 
Town.— Ernest Stafford Smith,. Femdale, Preston 
Road, Brighton — Joseph Steep, Board School, Kings- 
wood, near Epsom, Surrey.— Clement William 
Maiiy, 25, East Stockwell Street, Colchester, Essex.— 
Arthur E. A. Parker, 113, Plymouth Grove, Man¬ 
chester.— Frank M. Bougiiey, 201, West High Street, 
Pendleton, near Manchester.—A. WICKHAM, Bideford, 
Devon.—C. Katie E. Gedge, Earlswood Lodge, Red 
Hill. — H. W. Blunt, 15, Wiltshire Road, Brixton, 
S.W.— JOHN Brampton, 37, Waddon New Road. West 
Croydon.— Charles Rae Forbes, S9, River Street, 
Brechin, N. 13.— Bertie Lowden, 144, Jamaica Road, 
Bermondsey, 8.E.— William Butler, 5, Freehold 
Street, Fairfield, Liverpool.— Frederic James Wal¬ 
ler, 19, Buckingham Street, Leicester.—H. Cole, 44, 
Halsey Street, Chelsea, S.W.— John T. Steele, 9, 
Longley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. —WILLIAM Ed¬ 
ward Wright, 12, St Mary’s Place, Great Western 
Road, Glasgow.— William John Rolfe, Lympne, 
near By the, Kent.- Richard Munks, 2, Elm Villas, 
Dogsthorpe Road, Peterborough.— William Hudson, 
20; Tudor Grove, Wells Street, South Hackney, 
E.— R. A. Blanchford, 1, Catherine Terrace,. Teign- 
mouth, Devon.—W. Renton, 1, Victoria Park, Shipley, 
near Leeds.- Dugald Macfadyen, Lunderstone House, 
Whalley Range, Manchester— William Thornton 
Haughton, 70, Jlalston Street, Hulme, Manchester.— 
albert George Latham. Top of Warrengate, Wake¬ 
field, Yorkshire.— Charles Eiddean Jones, Church 
Hill Road; llandsworth, Birmingham.— Albert 
Waterhouse, 31, Hollings Terrace,- Bradford, York¬ 
shire —Joseph C. Richards, Hakin Terrace, Milford 
Haven, Pembrokeshire.— Henry Thomas Richards, 
28; May ton Street, Hollo-way, N.— Edwin R. Wilkin¬ 
son, 42, St. James’s Street, Portsea, Hants.— Francis 
Green, 1, Kinlocli Street, Hornsey Road, Holloway.— 
Alexander Donald McLean, U.P. Manse, Baillieston, 
Glasgow.— Louisa Jane Bullard, care of D. H. Pal¬ 
mer, Toftwood Common, East Dereliam. —. George 
Guild, 3, St. Vigean’s Road, Arbroath, Forfarshire, 
Scotland. — Frederick W. Jones, • 54, Northgate 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. — John Charles Thorn- 
ley, 4, Heskey Street, Nottingham.— James Edwin 
Fenwick, Floral Cottage, Bridgend, Perth, N.B.— 
S W. Hill, Junior, 33, Lee Crescent, Edgbaston, Bir¬ 
mingham. —Edwin James, 65, Lawrence Street, North¬ 
ampton. — Arthur Triggs, 13, Regent Street,. Pen¬ 
zance. —Thomas Ingham Mills, Clement House, 
Cherry Hill, York.—A. Barton, Richmond House, 


Stoke Road, Gosport, Hants.— Cecil Hartiiifge, 106', 
Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N.— Charles 
Albert Ward, 59, Regent Street, Derby.— George 
TRUNAN, 318, Grimesthorpe Road, Sheffield —CONRAD 
Fraser, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. -Alb. Ed. Stem- 
bridge, 7, Sudeley Terrace, Kemp Town, Brighton. 
—C. R. GORRlNGE, 6, Oxford Terrace, Upper Holloway, 
N.— Frederick Thomas Jones, Eastliothly, Ilawk- 
liurst.— William Henry Middleton, 63, East John 
Street, Newtown, Exeter.— Andrew Mf.llis, 2. Dowan- 
hill Place, Partick, Glasgow.— Frederick William 
Harris, 6, Cumberland Street, Worcester. — Lai Ntt 
Johnston. 2, George’s Terrace, Hill Street, Peckliam. 
—Herbert James Nelson, Levafield Road, North 
Walsham, Norfolk.— William Watts, Ash Mount, 
Alexandria Road, Hyde, Manchester.— Peter Salmon, 
26. Govanliill Street, Govanhill by Glasgow.— Alexan¬ 
der R. Waters, Grove Villa, Albert Road, Crossbill, 
Glasgow —Harry Hartley, 65, -Asylum Street, Lei¬ 
cester.—F. A. Whitehead, 25, Queen Street, chester¬ 
field —William COWEN, 16, Scotch Street, Vhite- 
haven, Cumberland.— James Westall Hedley, Har¬ 
tlepool. 


(Emxcspoithcnce. 


Of the stories sent in for tliis first competition, 
tbe majority kept pretty closely to tlie more obvi¬ 
ous features of the picture. Generally, the lad was 
one who had disobeyed his parents and come up- 
to London, or been self-willed and run away to 
sea, or had got into trouble of some kind or 
other, and coming home, it may he repentant, 
after long absence, found that while he might 
strive to live nobly for the future, the bygone 
years could neither be blotted out nor recalled. 
Father was, perhaps, dead, broken-hearted ; 
and the widowed mother had had to give up 
her once happy home, and find less hospitable 
shelter elsewhere. Well for him if he was yet 
in time to make some kind of amends for the past 
by honourable effort, and haply win hack for 
the bereaved parent the home once her own 
peaceful nest. Sometimes, however, the story 
closes more sadly. Here is an example :— 

“ He had killed his mother, and the fatal words ring 
loudly and solemnly in his ears. Many a time he 
steals away, unobserved, to the quiet village church¬ 
yard, and there, * beneath those rugged elms, that 
yew-tree’s shade, Where heaves the turf in many a 
mould’ring heap,’ he weeps hitter tears of repentance 
over his parent’s grave.” 

Others, again, put the moral of their story in 
unmistakable language— i.e .:— 

“In conclusion, we learn two great lessons from this 
picture : 1. That we should be obedient to our parents, 
and ever regard their counsel. 2. That we should 
scrupulously avoid evil companions and bad com¬ 
pany.” 

While yet.others treat the matter quite diffe¬ 
rently, yet with very considerable skill. Thus:—• 

“May this short sketch induce in you a love of the 
beautiful, the true, and the noble, and a distaste for 
all ‘ harkaway ’ productions.” 

Space will not admit of our analysing 
the stories in detail, hut the following facts 
may interest many readers. Very many city 
boys describe the “house to let” as a fine or 
pretty dwelling, or even mansion ; while most 
country lads set it down as a cottage at, say, 
2s. 6d. a week. 'Numberless writers describe the 
lad .of the picture as having been led astray 
by bad literature, gambling, bad companions, or 
drunkenness.' A few giveus : a spoilt boy, originally 
with money, who gets into debt, and then runs 
away ; a still smaller number, a lad wrongly 
charged with theft, and so on ; but as we have 
already said', most of the competitors keep fairly 
well to their text. One of them writes in Latin. 

Ana now for a few final words. 1. It must 
be clearly understood that we cannot return 
MSS., and to this rule' we can make no exceptions. 

2. Many competitors cut out the picture and 
sent it with their mss;, which was a great pity, 
as this would spoil their paper to no purpose. 

3. Others made copies of the sketch, but as this 
was not asked for, it could not count in the 
Award. 4. Many contravened the rules ( which 
see), their stories being ■ written on both sides 
the paper, or sent in without certificate, age, etc., 
and just a few mss. came to hand without any 
name or address, ,or other means of identifica¬ 
tion. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “Peter the Whaler” “ True Blue," etc. 


CHAPTER X.—DISCOVERY OF THE SMUGGLERS’ 
TREASURE. 


B ill waved his torch on one side and 
peered forward. “ It looks like a man, 
but it doesn’t move. It’s only a figure, 
Jack,” he answered. “ I’m not afraid of 
it. Come on ! we’ll soon see what it is.” 

Jack was ashamed of lagging behind, and 
accompanied him. 

The object which had frightened Jack 
was soon discovered to be merely a stalac¬ 
tite—a mass of hardened water. Similar 
formations now appeared on both sides of 
the cavern, some hanging from the roof, 
others in the form of pillars and arches j 


Discovery of the Smugglers’ Cave. 
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indeed, the whole cavern looked like the 
interior of a Gothic building in ruins. 

Other figures still more strange were 
seen, as if starting out from recesses or 
doorways on both sides. 

“ Well! this is a strange place. I never 
saw or heard of anything like it,” exclaimed 
Jack, when he found how harmless all the 
ghosts really were. 

In many places the roof and sides shone 
and glittered as if covered with precious 
stones. Even Bill began to fancy that they 
had got into some enchanted cavern. The 
ground was covered in most places with 
the same substance, and so rough that they 
could make but slow progress. 

They were about to turn back for fear of 
their torches going out when they reached 
a low archway. Curiosity prompted them 
to enter, which they could do by stooping 
down. After going a short distance they 
found themselves in a still larger cavern, 
almost circular, like a vast hall, th.-* roof 
and sides ornamented by nature in th<* 
same curious fashion, though still more 
profusely. 

“It won’t do to stop here,” said Bib, 
“ but we’ll come back again and have 
another look at it with fresh torches. 
Hallo ! what’s that r ” 

Jack started as he had before done, as if 
he was not altogether comfortable in his 
mind. He had never heard anything 
about enchanted caverns, but a strange 
dread had seized him. He had an idea 
that the place must lx? the abode of ghost 4 / 
or spirits of some sort, and that Bill harj 
seen one. 

Bill hurrying forward, the lighv ot hri 
torch fell on a pile composed of bales and 
chests, and casks and various other articles. 

The place had evidently been used as p, 
store-room by persons who must have con¬ 
sidered that it was not likely to be dis¬ 
covered. 

As their torches were by this time nearly 
burnt out, they could not venture to stop 
and examine the goods, but had to hurry 
back as fast as they could. They had 
managed to get through the narrow pas¬ 
sage and had made some; progress in thcii 
return, when both of them were obliged to 
let theii torches drop, as they could no 
longer hold them without burning their 
hands. They might have lighted their 
candles, had they been in any difficulty, 
but their firo enabled them to find their 
way along, though they stumbled fre¬ 
quently over the inequalities of the ground, 
and once or twice Jack clutched Bill’s arm, 
exlaiuiing, “Sure! there’s some one ! I saw 
him move ! Can any of the soldiers have 
come to look for us l" ” 

“ Hot with such a storm as there is now 
raging outside,” answered Bill. It was 
only one of the marble figures. Presently 
Jack again pried out, “There! I saw 
another moving. I'm sure of it this time. 
It’s a ghost if it isn't a man.” 

“Well! if it is a ghost it won’t hurt 
us,” answered Bill,; “ but the only ghosts 
hereabouts are those curious figures, which 
can’t move from their places. For my 
part, I don’t believe there are such things 
as ghosts at all going about to frighten 
people. The only one"! ever heard tell of 
was the Cock Lane ghost, and that was 
found out to be a sham long ago.” 

Jack regained his courage as they ap 
proached the fire, and both being pretty 
iwell tired, they were glad to sit down and 
talk about, the wonderful store of goods' 
they had disc rvered. Jack was afraid that 
the. owners might come back to look for 
their property and discover them, but Bill 


was of opinion that they had been placed 
there by a party of smugglers, who had 
gone away and been lost without telling 
any one where they had stowed their 
goods. 

From the appearance of the bales and 
chests he thought that they had been there 
for some time. Another visit would enable 
them to ascertain this, and they resolved 
to make it without delay. 

They were becoming very sleepy, for they 
had been many hours on foot and the night 
was far advanced. Before lying down, 
however, Bill said he wished tc see how 
the storm was getting on. 

It was making a dreadfux uproar in tho 
cavern, and he wanted to ascertain what 
chance there was of the waves washing in. 
There, was not much risk, to be sure, of then 
reaching as far as they then were, but it 
was as well to be on the safe side, and if 
there was a likelihood of it they would 
move farther up and cany their provisions 
and store of fuel with them, the only 
property they possessed. 

They set out together, Jack keeping a 
little behind Bill; for though he was as 
brave as any lad need be in the daylight, 
or out at sea, he did not somehow, he con¬ 
fessed, feel like himself in that dark cavern, 
filled with the roaring, howling, shrieking 
noises caused by the gale. 

They got on very well till they rounded 
tho rock, when they met a blast, driving a 
sheot of fine spray in their faces, which 
well-nigh blinded them, and forced them 
back. They notwithstanding made their 
way for some distance, till Bill began to 
think that it would be wise to go no 
farther. 

Every now and then a bright glare filled 
the cavern, caused by the flashes of light¬ 
ning darting from the clouds; whfie as 
each sea robed, in, the whole mouth was 
filled as it were by a sheet of foaming 
water, part of which, striking the roof, fell 
back into the ocean, while a portion rushed 
up the floor, almost to where they were 
standing. 

“It’s bad enough now,” shouted Jack, 
for they could only make each other hear 
by speaking at the top of their voices. 

“ What will it be when it’s high tide ? ” 

“ Perhaps it won’t be much worse than 
it is now,” answered Bill. “We shall be 
safe enough at our hiding-place, and if it 
gets up much‘higher it will give us notice 
of its coming, and allow us to retreat in 
good time.” 

They accordingly got hack to their fire, 
the. embers of which enabled them to dry 
their clothes. They then lay down, and, in 
spite of the storm and the hubbub it was 
creating, were soon fast asleep. 

Had it not been for feeling very hungry, 
they might have slept on till past noon of 
the next day. Awaking, they found their 
fire completely gone out. WLat o’clock it 
was they could not tell. They were in 
total darkness, while the tempest roared 
away as loudly as ever. 

They, however, lighted a candle, and ate 
some breakfast. To wash it down they 
had to get water from the spring, which 
was so much nearer the entrance of the 
cavern. They accordingly put out their 
candle, and groped their way round the 
rock. On seeing light streaming through 
, the_ entrance, they knew that at all events 
:t it was no longer night. 

\ The sea was rising over the ledge at the 
'* mouth, tossing and tumbling with foam-' 
j topped biilows, and rolling up along the 
■ floor of the cavern in a seething mass of 
i froth. 


They saw how high it had come, and had 
no reason to fear that it would rise farther. 

They now made their way to the spring* 
and drank heartily. 

“We ought to be thankful that wo 
are in so snug a place,” observed Bill; 
“ but I tell you, we must take care not to 
eat up all our food in a hurry, or we may 
find it a hard matter to get more. The 
wind appears to have driven the sea over 
on this shore, and I doubt whether wo 
shall be able to make our way along tho 
beach even at low water.” 

Jack did not at all like the idea of 
starving, but he saw that it would be wise 
to follow Bill’s advice. 

They had food enough to last them for 
three days, as Jeannette had put up a 
double allowance; but the gale might blow 
much longer than that, and then what 
should they do ? 

It s of no use troubling ourselves too 
much about the matter till the time comes,” 
observed Bill, “only we must be careful 
not to eat more than is necessary to keep 
body and soul together.” 

As they had found a fire very useful and 
pleasant, they went down as close as they 
could venture to the water, and employed 
themselves in collecting all the drift wood 
and chips they could find. They agreed 
that they would do the same every day, so 
as to have a good stock of fuel. They 
wanted also to secure some pieces which 
might serve as torches, so that they could 
examine the smugglers’ store, as they 
called it, which they had discovered. 

They carried their wood and placed it on 
the soft warm sand, where it would dry 
more rapidly, for in its j^resent state it 
would not serve to kindle a fire. They 
had, however, some dry pieces which would 
answer that purpose, and they judged 
rightly that they might place the damp 
wood on the top of their fire, when it would 
bum in time. 

Most of the day was employed in this 
manner. Even alter the tide went out 
they found a number of pieces washed up 
along the sides of the cavern. The seas, 
however, rolled, so far up the beach that 
they were afraid of descending, or they 
might have obtained much more. 

When it grew dark they returned to their 
camp, lighted the fire, and made themselves 
comfortable. 

It was difficult to keep to their resolution 
of eating only a very little food, and Bill 
had to stop Jack before he thought he had 
had half enough. 

“ I don’t want to stint yon,” he said, 

‘ ‘ but recollect you will be crying out when 
our stock comes to an end, and wishing VO u 
had not eaten it.” 

As they had had so long a sleep, they 
neither of them were inclined to turn in; 
and Bill proposed that they should examine 
the smugglers’ store. 

They had several pieces of wood which 
they thought would burn as the first had 
done, and each taking three, with a candle 
to be used in ease of emergency, they set 
out. 

They found their way easily enough, but 
Jack, as before, did not feel quite comfort¬ 
able, as he saw the strange figures, which 
seemed to be flitting about the sides of tho 
cavern; sometimes, too, he fancied that he 
detected faces grinning down uponhim from 
the roof, and more than once he declared 
positively that he had caught sight of a 
figure robed in white stealing along in front 
of them. 

Bill each time answered with a laugh. 

“ Heyer mind. We shall catch it up if 
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it’s a ghost, and we’ll make it carry a torch j aged to knock in the head of one of the ! l° ve a Dd sister's care ; had given himself to evil 


cand go a-head to light us. 

As they moved on more rapidly than be¬ 
fore, they were able to reach the inner 
-cavern before either of their torches was 
iinuch more than half burned through. 
They thought it wiser to keep both alight 
■*at a time, in case one should accidentally 
go out, and they should be unable to light 
it again with a match. 

With feelings of intense curiosity they 
approached the smugglers’ store. Both 
.agreed as they examined it that the goods 
must have been there for some time ; but 
the place being very dry (probably it was 
-chosen on that account), they did not 
appear to be much damaged. The goods, 
as far as they could judge, were English. 

There were bales of linen and cloth. One 
of the cases which they forced open con¬ 
tained cutlery, and another was full of 
pistols; and from the weight of several 
which they did not attempt to open, they 
judged that they also contained firearms. 

There were two small chests placed on 
the top of the others. They were strongly 
secured; but by means of a shaip stone, 
which served as a chisel, and another as a 
hammer, they managed to break one of 
them open. What was their surprise to 
find the case full of gold pieces ! They had 
little doubt that the other also contained 
money. They neither of them had ever 
seen so much gold before. 

“What shall we do with it?” cried. 
Jack. “ There’s enough here to let mother 
live like a lady till the end of her days, 
without going to sell fish at the market.” 

“It is not ours, it belongs to somebody,” 
said Bill. 

“That somebody will never come to 
claim it,” answered Jack. “Depend on 
it, he’s gone to the bottom, or ended his 
‘days somehow long ago, or he would have 
come back before this. These goods have 
been here for months, or years maybe, by 
the look of the packages; and depend on 
it the owners would not have let them stay 
where they are, if they could have come 
back to fetch them away.” 

“ But gold pieces won’t help us to buy 
"food while we are shut up in the cavern. 

A few Dutch cheeses, -with a cask of bis¬ 
cuits, would have been of more value,” 
-observed Bill. 

“You are right,” said Jack. “Still, I 
vote that we fill our pockets, so that if we 
have to hurry away, and have no time to 
-come back here, we may carry some of the 
gold with us.” 

Bill could not make up his mind to do 
this. The gold was not theirs, of that he 
felt sure, and Jack could not persuade 
him to overcome the principle he had 
always stuck to, of not taking, under any 
-circumstances, what was not lawfully his 
own. If the owners were dead, it belonged 
to their heirs. 

Jack did not see this so clearly. The 
money had been lost, and they had found 
it, and having found it, they had a right 
to it. 

They must not, however, lose time by 
arguing the point. Jack put a handful or 
two of the money into his pocket. 

Bill kept his fingers out of the box; he 


small casks, w r hich he found filled with 
little black grains. He tasted them. 

“Keep away, Bill—keep away!” he 
shouted, in an agitated tone. ‘ ‘ Tins is 
gunpowder ! ” 

Had Jack held his torch a few seconds 
longer in his hand, he and Bill would have 
been blown to atoms—the very cavern itself 
would have been shattered, to the great 
astonishment of the neighbouring popula¬ 
tion, who would, however, never have 
discovered the cause of the explosion, al¬ 
though Jeannette Turgot might have 
guessed at it. 

“It’s a mercy we didn’t blow ourselves 
up,” said Jack. “ I was just going to take 
my torch to look at these casks.” 

He hunted about for all of the same 


companions and sinful pursuits; and had at 
last, to Ids parents grief, enlisted as a soldier, 
in the belief that the new duties^* and fancied 
pleasures of military life, would bailisfi from his 
mind entirely religious thoughts and’impressions. 
Such ingratitude and sin he had long bitterly 
regretted, not, however, with true penitence, hut 
I with mere vexation of spirit. 

I While in this condition the letter from home 
■ was placed in his hand. He immediately 
| opened it, with the expectation of finding in it 
' some money, hut being disappointed in tins hope, 
he at once deliberately placed it in its envelope, 

I and thrust it into his box, eventually forgetting, 

, f° r the time at least, that he had ever received 
j such a letter. 

One short year after this the young soldier 
j was in hospital—not only ill, but slowly dying, 
j Sad thoughts and reflections now crowded into 
j . 7- j 7 j' Tr T— ; his mind. He remembered the home which ho 

description, and rolled them into a place j had abandoned, the parents whom lie nevermore 

f 8 l i j i would see, his sister and brother prosperous and 

“We must take care woat we are about happy, while he himself, like the prodigal son, 
if we come here again with torches,” he • was perishing a great way off—perishing, not 
said. j from hunger or from want, but through.lingering 

Bill agreed with him. 1 and mortal disease. 

After all,- of what use to them was the I ^ ne remembrance led to another, until sud- 
treasure they had discovered. The cloth £enly the neglected letter in his box came to 
and linen were much more serviceable, as ! ! 11S in h ,( l ; and w ith that recollection ca-me an 
they could make bedding of them. I J m P a t ien t desire to learn its contents. Unable, 

“I don’t see why we should not try to ! w°“ fiTT* " < f kness > « or to md.it 
• "i j i f i ^ is himself, he begged a comrade to seek for it in 

make jackets and trousers tor oiirsclves,” his box and to°S*d it to him. This was done; 

observed Bill. This cloth will be hue and the letter is as follows 

stuff for the purpose, and as the cold 

weather is coming on we shall be glad of “My Dear Son, Knowing with heartfelt joy 
some warm clothing.” that our Father in Heaven has freely forgiven 

“But how are we going to make them ?” me, I also freely forgive you. My ransom from 
asked Jacx. the service of sin was bought by the precious 

“ The linen will serve us for thread, and ^1°°^ °/ Jesus, and I now feeLjhe sweet liberty 
I must see about making some needles of : °f children, and enjoy it much, knowing 

wood if we can’t get anything better,” I ^ ia ^ ^ ^L ave a m ? ns ^ on ^ ie ktjd °f glory, 
answered Bill. “However, we’ll 
think about that by-and-by ; it’s 
time to return to our camp, or we 
may he left in the dark.” 

They accordingly loaded them¬ 
selves with as much of the linen 
and cloth as they could carry, cut¬ 
ting off pieces with their knives. 

They could return, they agreed, for 
more if this was not enough. 

Bill was not quite consistent in 
taking the cloth when he would not 
touch the money, hut it did not 
occur to him for a moment that he 
was wrong in appropriating it, or he 
would have refused to do so. Had 
he argued the point he would have 
found it very difficult to settle. One 
thing was certain, that the owners 
were never likely to make any com¬ 
plaint on the subject. 

They got back to their fire without 
much difficulty, and having raked it 
together, and put on fresh wood, 
they made their beds with the cloth 
they had brought, safid their prayers 
in a thankful spirit, and slept far 
more comfortably than they had 
done since they had taken posses¬ 
sion of the cavern. 

(To be continued). 



THE HEQLECTED LETTER. 

a former number we printed a letter from 
the late Baron Alderson, a learned and 


-did not want the money, and he had no ! much respected judge, to his son at school. A 
right to it. 1 ~“" * x 

There were several other articles they 
had not examined, among which were some 
small casks. Jack finding that his torch 
was almost burning his fingers, was 
obliged to let it drop. Before he lighted 
another, however, Bill's torch affording 
sufficient light for the purpose, he man- 


boy is not worth much who does not like to 
hear from home, and who does not give heed to ( 
a father’s loving words. I am going to tell of f 
another letter from a father to a son. 

Some years ago, a private soldier in a regiment 
stationed at Colombo, in Ceylon, received a 
letter from home. The history of this man was 
a sad one. He had despised a father’s kindness 
and a mother’s tears ; had disregarded a brother’s 


“ My dear son, I want to buy your liberty 
from the service you are in. I have purchased 
an estate in -, and eveiy comfort is pro¬ 

vided for you. And, to shorten my story- I say 
Come, oh, come home ; and mother says so too. 

I have authorised Captain 27- of the good 

barque W-n, to give you a first-class berth 

in his ship. It is now lying at Colombo ; and 
the price of your perfect freedom, with every 
requisite is with him. Make no delay, hut 
come. All send their love, and say, Come.” 

This was the letter. The comrade who read 
it, and who was a pious Christian, adds :— 

“ Never shall I forget the neglected letter, or 
the neglecter’s agony. The anguish of bis soul 
is far more easily imagined than told? ‘ Tell 
thorn,’ said lie, • I never got it. No, no ! Tell 
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them they deceived me. No, no ! . Tell them 
I deceived myself. 1 never knew its contents 
till 1 was dying ? ’ ” 

The narrative here ends. We are not told 
whether this unhappy soldier was led to true 
repentance for his past sins, and for his neglect 
of a far more gracious message than any given to 
him by man—even that message addressed in 
the Bible to all by our merciful God above, and 
by His most loving and compassionate Son. We 
are not told whether he was enabled to cast his 
soul on Je$us Christ, and to look to Him alone 
for salvation. It has pleased God to leave us in 
ignorance on this subject, but let the narrative 
as it is related warn us against neglecting the 
Bible, which is our Heavenly Father’s letter of 
mercy and love. 

-<C*KX>- 


OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE? 



which is it to 
be ? light blue 
or dark blue ? 
Who’s going 
to win? 
Which a 
you for? Such 
are the ques¬ 
tions which 
at this parti¬ 
cular time of 
the year meet 
one’s ear from 
every quarter. 
Day by day 
the papers 
have long re¬ 
ports of the 
practice that is going on for the great race. The 
shops, as the time draws near break out into a 
blaze of blue—blue neckties, blue bonnets, blue 
ribbons, blue handkerchiefs. The lucky owners 
of a spare yard or so of ground along the line 
of the race, make little fortunes by the price 
people pay to get a view. If one day it should 
be rumoured that number three of the Cambridge 
boat has caught cold, there’s as much excite¬ 
ment about it as if the king of the Zulus had 
captured half the English army ; or if number 
seven of the dark blues lias gone up three pounds 
in his weight since the beginning of training- 
why, a bank failure would hardly cause as 
much commotion. 

In short, a sort of blue fever breaks out, and 
we all catch it, men and women, boys and girls ; 
ami till the race is fairly settled we never get 
cured ; and then we get a year’s rest. 

How is all this ? Why should everybody go 
mad about sixteen young men, and two boats, 
and two shades or blue, year after year in this 
manner ? A good many of us would be in a fix 
to answer this question. All we can say is we 
found the excitement here, most of us, as far 
back as we can remember. We’ve a sort of 
notion boating must be a truly British sport, 
and that these young men at the Universities 
somehow" 'represent the perfection of British 
pluck and muscle, and so they become our heroes, 
whenever they contend amongst themselves, at 
cricket, at football, at running, and above all 
ab rowing. 

Just half a century ago—on the 10th of June, 
1829—the first University Boat Pace was rowed 
at Henley, in the presence of nothing like the 
huge crowd, or the shoal of steamers, or the 
din and excitement that we have now. The 
race was rowed over a short course, and in what 
we irreverently designate tubs, or as they were 
then called, cutters—boats without outriggers, 
anil tremendously heavy and clumsy compared 
with the fairy-like craft of the present day. On 
this occasion Oxford beat “easily:” It was 
seven years before the return match came off; 
and then instead of the Henley course, the crews 
had it out in the five mile waters between 
Westminster and Putney, when the light blues 
scored their first victory, winning by a minute. 
Three more victories for Cambridge followed this 



one, and then Oxford was in front once more in 
1842. 

The next race was three years after, and came 
off on the course between Putney and Mortlake, 
which ever since then has been the scene of 
the conflict. Cambridge secured the three next 
“wins,” making seven victories to the light 
blue, against only two to the dark. . Things 
were getting serious for Oxford, but their spirits 
rose when, in December, 1849 (such a time of 
year for a race !), they were declared winners, 
thanks to a “foul”—or collision, during the 
race, for which Cambridge was to blame. 

It was in 1849 that the crew’s first appeared in 
outrigger boats, a great improvement on the old 
“cutters,” and ever so much faster. Oxford 
had a run of success, for the next, three 
races ; but in 1856 Cambridge was again the 
winner ; so that up to that time the light blues 
were three victories ahead. After 1856 the 
race became an annual event, and has continued 
so, without a single break, up to the present 
time. 

The race of 1S59 had an extraordinary ending. 
It was a rough stormy day, and the.boats had 
hard work to make through idle surf in some of 
the reaches. The Cambridge boat was specially 
bothered with the rough water, and by the time 
she reached Barnes it was evident something 
was seriously the matter. Next moment, the 
boat disappeared altogether, and her gallant 
crew were seen striking out for the land like the 
shipwrecked mariners that they were. Happily 
they w r ere all safely picked up, but they lost the 
race of course, and that distressed them far more 
than their ducking. 

From 1861 to 1869, for nine consecutive years, 
Oxford won every race. The majority of the 
light blues was soon swallow’ed up ; and people 
at last began to look upon the race as a settled 
thing for Oxford. Giants had sprung up in 
their midst, w’ho introduced that long, steady 
sweep against which nothing could stand. In 
vain Cambridge struggled time after time, the 
Oxford boat always forged to the. front and 
generally finished easy, and when in 
1869 they beat gloriously tho American 
crew from Harvard, people settled down 
to the notion that they were absolutely 
invincible. But a thing, even a good 
thing, cannot in all cases go on for ever. 

It would be monotonous work for every¬ 
body. 

Great then was the excitement when 
in 1870 the light blue colours shot past 
the winning-post more than a length 
ahead ! Cambridge had got a giant now’, 
wiio taught them the art their rivals 
had practised with such effect, and 
for the next five years w r e saw (for we 
can all see this) the Cantabs win. What 
rowing there was on both sides ! How 
astounded we were when in 1873 the 
race was done in the incredibly short 
time of nineteen and a half minutes, 
and how we all put it down to the new r 
sliding seats, used then for the lirst 
time ! How we admired Cambridge the 
year her “stroke” broke his rowlock, 
but went on rowing all the same, com¬ 
ing in first after all. How excited we 
w’ere ia 1875, when we discovered that 
if the light blues won that year, they 
would bring the score equal. 

But in 1875, Oxford w’on by ten 
lengths, a tremendous victory, and 
Cambridge was “ all to pieces ” Next 
year, however, she turned the tables, 
and the light blues won easily. The 
year before last, as we all know, ended 
in a “ dead heat,” for the first time on 
record. One of the Oxford men 11 caught 
a crab,” and the light blues getting 
the advantage of this mishap, pulled 
themselves up level, just in the nick 
of time. Last year Oxford was once 
again ahead. So up to the present 
time the dark blues have scored nine¬ 
teen victories, against seventeen for 
Cambridge. Now, who is to win this year, you 
ask ? We shall see. 

T. B. R. 


WITH THE 
ZULUS. 


OWARDS Zululand 
many eyes will be* 
eagerly directed for 
some little time to 
come, and even the 
youngest of our readers 
will like to know some¬ 
thing of the place and peo¬ 
ple with whom history will 
associate one of the most 
terrible disasters ever ex¬ 
perienced by England in 
warfare with savages. 

We need not tell here 
the sad story of the total destruction of tm? 
British column, the seizure of the camp by the 
dusky warriors, and the narrow escape ot the 
colony itself from attack. There are probably but. 
few boys who have not either read or heard of the 
fatal affray ; but a brief account of Natal and 
Zululand, with same of the more striking facts 
in the history of the Zulu king and people, can 
hardly fail to be deeply interesting to all. 

Natal, which became a British colony in 1843, 
is a tract of country with an area of some 12,750 
square miles on the south-east coast of Africa,, 
mid derived its name from having been dis¬ 
covered on a Christmas Day. This was by the* 
Poituguese, in 1497, though it was not until 
some centuries later (in 1760) that Europeans,, 
as represented by some Dutch traders, settled 
there, and then only for a very short period. 

In 1823 an English naval officer—curiously 
enough, named Farewell—with a few followers, 
established a trading station at the spot subse¬ 
quently called D’Uiban. They found no one to 
oppose them, for the natives of the coast had 
been well-nigh exterminated by the terribly 
Chaka, King of the Zulus, and they remained 


A War Dance. 


In 1837 an overland immigration of Dutch 
Boers from Cape Colony commenced, and conr 
tinued until 1838, when their leader, Peter 
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Ketief, with a party of picked men, was in- 
veighled by Dingaan, the reigning Zulu, king, 
into his kraal by a promise of granting a cession 
of territory to them, and they were all treacher¬ 
ously murdered. A tierce war followed, which 
ended in the triumph of the Dutch, who seized 
the land and named it the “Republic of Na¬ 
talia.” The British Government, however, did 
not quite like this, and in 1841 steps were taken 
to obtain possession of the country. Six years 
iater Natal was proclaimed a part of Cape Colony, 
and in 1856 received a royal charter constituting 
it an independent colony. 

It is divided into nine counties, and contains 
thirteen towns, the chief of which are Pieter- 
Maritzburg, the capital, and D’Urban, the sea- 


Zulus into regiments, breaking up their old 
tribal system, training his subjects by an almost 
Spartan rule to the severest discipline, forbid¬ 
ding his warriors with but few exceptions to 
marry, he subordinated everything to the aims 
of military conquest. His hardy, fierce troops 
burst like some wild tornado on the peaceful 
tribes of Natal, and so ravaged it that a country 
which had at one time probably a million of 
inhabitants, was reduced to ten or twenty thou¬ 
sand, hidden in its mountains, cliffs, and gorges. 
Many of the tribes were driven in wild despair 
before him, some, as the Fingoes, becoming at 
first the slaves of the Galekas, then by the wise 
policy of Sir Benjamin D’Urban liberated and 
made free and loyal, and fighting now in our 


the Zulu army, each having its own distinguish* 
ing dress and ornaments. Of these, eighteen are 
composed of married, and fifteen of unmarried 
men. The former shave their heads, which are 
then bound round with a band of the skin of 
some beast, and they carry white shields. 
The unmarried regiments wear their hair natu¬ 
rally and carry black shields. The Zulus inva- 
1 riably attack in a crescent formation, enveloping 
the Hanks of their enemy, on whom they pour a 
ceaseless fusillade directly he is surrounded. 

, When within 200 or 300 yards they with loud 
yells make a rush, throwing their assegais, or 
spears, and then dash in with their short s wo ids. 
It was thus that our brave soldiers perished *0 
I recently, covered with wounds. 



port, which are connected by a railway. The 
population is estimated at 340,000, ot whom 
only 20,000 are white men. Hence the danger 
of our recent reverse. 

So much for Natal. Zululand lies to the 
north-east of our colony, and has an area of 
about 15,000 square miles, over which, and its 
300,000 inhabitants, King Cetewayo, of whom 
we have heard so much lately, reigns supreme. 
Of the tribal history of the Zulus nothing is 
known earlier than half a century ago, at which 
time the cruel despotic King Chaka was their 
ruler. Neither he nor his brother, Dingaan, 
who succeeded him, and to whomwe have already 
referred, left any sons, and there is a horrible 
story to the effect that they had all their children 
killed as soon as born lest as they grew up they 
should push them from the throne. 

This Chaka, the great warrior chief of Zulu¬ 
land, may be said to have been, about half a 
■ccutury ago, the Napoleon of South Africa. 
Beginning his career as a common soldier in the 
ranks oi^Dengiswayo, who first organised the 


ranks. Others perished by famine or became 
cannibals, or arming themselves in their despair, 
as the MantateeS, carried fire and sword among 
the less warlike Bechuanas. It was at this time 
that the honoured Christian missionary, Dr. 
Moffat, rendered noble service, as he was, under 
God, the means of saving the Bechuana tribes 
from destruction. 

Cetewayo, the chief of Zululand, is the repre¬ 
sentative of this warlike race, is of the line of 
Chaka, and still retains the same severe regi¬ 
mental discipline over his warriors, who are 
many of them now armed with guns. He has 
the reputation of being an able as well as a very 
fat man. The force which he could put in the 
field was estimated at the outbreak of the pre¬ 
sent strife at between 40,000 and 50,000 nfen ; 
in fact, it is composed of the entire nation capa¬ 
ble of bearing arms. Every youth on attaining 
the age of fifteen is drafted into a regiment, and 
after a year’s service permanently posted to a 
military kraal, of which there are twelve in the 
country. There are thirty-three regiments in 


A recent visitor to Zululand, Mr. Trollope, 
says he thoroughly liked the people, who are as 
picturesque in their way as they are peculiar. 
This refers, however, to the Zulu of the 
colony, who has felt the influence of civilised 
life. The Zulu of Zululand is not so pleasant 
to contemplate. He is a savage pure and sim¬ 
ple, abjectly submissive to the superstitions of 
the witch-finder and rain-doctor, and with his 
life and belongings entirely at the will of his 
king. 

Our space is exhausted or we could write 
much more on this interesting subject. We 
must all rpgret this war, for though there can 
be little doubt as to which side will win, it is 
saddening to think that victory can only be 
purchased by the death of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, who, if they are ignorant, 
are only the more deeply to be pitied. We pray 
that God may use the piesent troubles to open 
up the way for missionaries of the Gospel, 
who shall haply carry to the Zulus the glad 
tidings of salvation through Christ. 
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TE.EAC.LES AND PALINGS. 

By the Bey. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
part ir. 

SOFT drizzling rain is 
a joy to the treacler’s 
eyes, for he knows 
that tlie best moths 
are always out in 
such weather. More¬ 
over, he will run less 
chance of being fol¬ 
lowed than on a fine 
evening. Of course, 
he must expect to 
be wet, and had bet¬ 
ter make up his mind 
to it. [Let him 
abandon all ideas of 
overcoats, gaiters, or 
any other mode of 
'keeping off the wet. As to an umbrella, it 
would be about as useful to a treacler as to a 
sentry on guard. 

Having arrived at the spot, stir up the treacle, 
and set to.work at the first tree. 

Lay on it a-stripe of treacle about ten inches 
in length and six wide. Do not take too much 
on the brush, but work it well into the inter¬ 
stices of the bark. Take care to hold the brush 
with the bristles pointing downwards, so that 
the treacle does not run down the handle. 
If it should do so, the only plan is to look out 
for water, and wash both brush and hands 
thoroughly, as you will never be able to handle 
moths and pill-boxes with sticky fingers. 

The first night or two will use up a rather 
large amount of treacle, but in a few days nothing 
is required but to rub a little fresh treacle on 
the old spots. 

Do not lay your treacles higher than your 
shoulders,'or you will not be able to get at the 
moths. By the time that you have treacled all 
the trees, and come back to the starting-point, 
darkness will have set in, and you may light 
your .lantern. 

Now take the lantern in your left hand, get 
your companion to hold the net quite at the foot 
of the tree below the treacle, and examine the 
trunk carefully upwards. This is a simple, but 
necessary precaution. If you follow the usual 
]dan, and throw the light at once on the treacle, 
you will lose many moths. Those above will 
take fright, drop to the ground, fall on those 
below, and frighten them into the grass, whence 
there is no chance of recovery. 

Moreover, however carefully you put on 
the treacle, a few drops will fall and trickle 
down the trunk. And, with almost human 
perversity, many moths will disdain the treaole 
which you have spiead for them, but feed 
eagerly upon the casual “drips,” as these treacle- 
spots are called. Even with the greatest care, 
however, some moths will he frightened and fall, 
but they may be captured in the net which is. 
held -by ybur companion. 

The pill-box is, however, the treaclers best 
friend, and he trusts -to it far more than to the 
nut. Many persons, even experienced entomo¬ 
logists, object to the pill-box, because they 
think that it requires the use of both hands. 
They do not seem to know that it is really easier 
to manage a pill-box with one hand than with 
two. 

Hbld the box with the middle finger of the 
right hand, and with the thumb and”forefinger 
Hold the lid above it. Wh en you come to a moth 
seated % on the tree, put the edge of the pill-box 
below it,*£and scrape slightly upwards. The 
moth win assuredly fall into the box, and the 
lid is then brought down upon it by the finder 
and thumb. 

You need not be afraid of its flying away when 
disturbed, / for nearly all the Nocture, which 
fornrthe^bulk of those which come to treacle, 
invariably '"drop when alarmed, and conceal 
themselves among the herbage. 

Do not trouble yourself °about killing the 
moths when caught. Some insects, such as 
butterflies,• hawk moths, etc., will struggle most 
pertinaciously to escape, and knock them,selves 


about until they are useless as specimens. But 
the Nocture, when boxed, seem perfectly con¬ 
tented, and you need not trouble yourself about 
them until you have readied home, and have 
plenty of time to attend to them. 

A few moths you will see on the wing, they 
being attracted by the light of the lantern. 
Very curious they look when flying, and 
you cannot tell what they are until they are 
safely in the net. The larger and dark-winged 
species have a most singular aspect, as the first 
indication of their presence is given by their 
eyes, which glow in the darkness like little 
balls of fire. 

1 have seen in more than one book a recom¬ 
mendation that the treacler should have the 
lantern strapped to his breast, so as to leave 
both hands at liberty. And, for the same 
reason, it has been recommended that one 
treacler should manage the box, and the other 
hold the lantern. 

Now both these recommendations are essen¬ 
tially wrong. I have already shown that one 
hand is quite sufficient for boxing, and all 
practical treacles will know that lie who cap¬ 
tures the moth must guide the light. 

Although the moths fly towards the treacle, 

* they scarcely ever flyaway when once they have 
settled. The fact is that alcohol intoxicates 
moths as well as men, and after the insects have 
sipped the treaole mixture they become so 
thoroughly stupefied that they are really unable 
to fly. 

Now and then, if the light strikes on a moth 
just as it is settling, it will fly off ; but I believe 
that as a rule it will come back again and be 
found on the tree when the treacler goes round 
the next time. 

About nine p. in. the attendance of the moths 
will begin to slacken, and in half an hour 
scarcely a moth will be seen. Do not be dis¬ 
couraged. It is the custom of moths to cease 
feeding from half-past nine to eleven, when 
they will begin afresh and will go on for several 
hours longer. 

Treaclers must be prepared to meet with 
enemies. These are—1, small boys (of course) ; 
2, slugs; 3, bats; 4, toads ; 5, policemen. 

Boys are perhaps the worst of all the treacler’s 
foes. I f they can catch him while treacling, they 
will follow him and cover all his treacles with 
mud as fast as he lays them. 

Sometimes they will he attracted by the light, 
and make their way to it, pestering the treacler 
with their talk, frightening the moths, and con¬ 
verting themselves into intolerable nuisances. 

Getting rid of them is impossible. Both 
parties have an equal right to be there, unless 
the trees be within private grounds, and the 
best plan is to show no annoyance, but accept 
the position. Not being afraid of wet yourself, 
you can always lead the intruder into the wettest 
and muddiest spots, aud if the ground should 
he too dry for such a manoeuvre, the best plan 
is to ask him to help you. Let him hold the 
net for you occasionally, and you will mostly 
convert a foe into an ally. 

Now for the second foe. If moths are fond of 
our mixture, so are slugs. They are quite 
as acute in discovering it, and a single slug will 
consume more treacle than fifty moths. I do not 
think that many persons, except treaclers, have 
much idea of the portentious size to which the 
British sluir will attain, or the extraordinary 
appetite which it has for a sweet juice. 

Unlike the moths, the slugs do not appear to 
be incapacitated by the mixture, but they are so 
slow in their movements that they can be cap¬ 
tured without difficulty. I doubt whether the 
treacler will benefit himself by destroying the 
slugs on account of their numbers, but it is as 
well to remove them to such a distance that 
they cannot return until the treacling is over 
for the night. 

Bats and toads are enemies ; not to the treacle 
but to the moths. Both are insect-eaters, and 
they are not long in finding out the treacles. The 
‘bats do not seem to settle on the trees, hut they 
hover for a moment, pick off the moths, and are 
away again. The toads crouch at the foot of 
the trees, and wait under the treacles, readv to 
snap up the moths which fall. Moreover toads 
can climb tolerably well on a rough surface, and 


they can take moths at some height from the- 
ground hv means of climbing. 

Lastly come the police. At the present time 
entomologists are so plentiful that most police¬ 
men know what treacling means. In my 
younger days, however, I have been more than 
once arrested by the nocturnal police, who 
thought that they had detected an incendiary, 
and it was not without some difficulty that they 
were persuaded to allow me to proceed with my 
task. With the performance of duty I would not 
interfere, but when a policeman is more than 
ordinarily obtuse, a shilling will mostly have 
a wonderful effect in developing his intellect. 

I have already mentioned that treacling: 
begins about the third week in March. You can. 
go on for four or five weeks, when you will find 
that the moths cease to come. Throughout 
May you can leave all your treacling apparatus- 
at home, but can begin again about June 7. 
Until the end of September a variety of moths- 
will come to treacle, hut after that time no-- 
more will be found until the March of the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

One maxim should always be kept in mind,. 

Honour among Treaclers. 

If, while searching for a good treacling- 
ground, you come upon the mark of another 
treacler, always abandon the spot and try 
another. Your predecessor has been the first 
in the field, and has a prescriptive right to the 
ground which lie has discovered. To interfere 
with another man’s treacles is a crime of the- 
blackest dye among entomologists, and a “ vul- 
pecide” in a sporting county cannot be more 
hated and contemned by foxhunters than a 
treacle-poacher by entomologists. 

Such a trespass cannot he excused on the- 
score of ignorance. Treacles leave a deep black 
stain which lasts from one year to another, and 
almost as soon as the tree-trunk can be distin¬ 
guished an entomologist can detect a treacle 
mark upon it. 

I have mentioned that “planting” is a mode 
of deception which is sometimes employed by 
unprincipled persons. It is nearly always prac¬ 
tised in connection with treacling, and is most 
difficult of detection. It is conducted as fol¬ 
lows. 

The planter purchases pupae, as is done in. 
boxing, and keeps them until he has established, 
a treacling-ground. He then takes those pupre 
which are on the point of hatching, conceals, 
them near the treacles, and leaves them. In> 
due time the moths emerge, and are tolerably 
sure to make their way to the treacles, where- 
they can be captured. 

A boxer may he detected with comparative- 
ease, because he must have his living insects im 
separate boxes, and his bulging pockets would 
certainly betray him to an experienced eye.. 
Pockets may and do bulge to any extent after 
the moths have been caught, but not before. 

But the “planter” lias no fear of detection, 
even if his pockets be searched. His boxes are 
all “nested,” so that nothing can be in them, 
and the moths are fairly taken off the treacles, 
some of them by his companion, who is above 
suspicion. 

Aet, sooner or later, the fraud will be dis¬ 
covered, and an entomological character, when* 
once lost, is gone for ever. 

PALINGS. 

As are treacles by night, so are palings by* 
day. 

Palings have a wonderful attraction for many 
moths, which sit on them for hours together, 
absolutely motionless, and, as a rule, so exactly 
resembling surrounding objects that none but 
a practised eye can distinguish them. All 
pailings, however, are not to the taste of moths. 
They prefer oak to any other fence, and have 
no objection to tar. Paint, however, is an 
abomination to them, and to search a painted 
fence is sheer waste of time. 

. As to the difficulty of seeing the moths, it is- 
simply indescribable. A dozen novices may 
examine every inch of a long row of palings, 
and never see a moth. An experienced paling- 
hunter will follow them, and fill a pocket full 
of boxes from the same palings. It might be 
I imagined that a white or grey moth might 
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easily be seen on the black surface of a tarred 
paling, but in reality the insect will deceive 
almost any eye. It looks exactly like a mud 
splash, or torn cobweb, or anything but a moth. 

Some moths spread their wings out and press 
them tightly against the fence, while others 
gather them closely to their bodies. Some 
have an awkward way of creeping into the in¬ 
terstices between the boards of the fence, so that 
the pill-box slides over them. The only mode of 
capturing these is by holding the box under 
them with one hand, and jerking them into the 
box by the aid of a stout grass-stem or a little 
•stick. Some, still .more provoking, sink their 
botlies into the cracks, and flatten their spread 
wings upon the surface of the fence. 

Should there be a ledge along the top of the 
fence, moths are sure to be found under it, and 
can be captured after the same fashion. The 
best fences are those which stand directly on 
the ground, without any brick or stone founda¬ 
tion. 

The quickest mode of learning the att of “go¬ 
ing round palings ” is to accompany some ex¬ 
perienced hunter, and ask him to point out the 
insects before he takes them. By degrees your 
eye will be so trained that you will see a moth 
resting on palings on the opposite side of a wide 
road. You will detect moths as unconsciously 
as Mark Twain’s Mississippi pilot sees bearings 
and remembers soundings. 

It is a necessary art for all entomologists, but it 
is slowly learned and rapidly forgotten, unless 
the eyes be kept in constant practice. A cessation 
of two months means four or five months’ extra 
practice before the eye recovers its lost keen¬ 
ness. 

The best time of day for palings is either in 
the early morning (not later than eight or nine 
at the most), and shortly before dusk. At the 
former time you catch the moths which are 
resting after their night’s excursions, and in the 
evening you secure those which have just 
escaped from the pupa, have crawled up the 
fence in order to dry their wings, and have not, 
as yet, taken to flight. These, of course, are 
the best specimens. After the sun has once 
shone on a fence, it is of no use to examine it. 



HOW THEY BKOTJGHT THE GOOD 
HEWS FEQM GHENT TO AIX. 

By Eorert Browning. 


(See Frontispiece to Part IT.) 

[ sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and lie ; 

I galloped, Direk galloped, we galloped 
all three ; 

u Good speed ! ” cried the watch, as the gate- 
bolts undrew; 

“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping 
through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Hot a word to each other ; we kept the great 
pace 

Heck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
our place ; 
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1 turned in my saddle and made its girths 
tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 
right, 

Kebuckled the cheek-sfrap, chained slacker the 
bit, 

Hor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse with' 
out peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 


’Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew 
near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to sec ; 

At Duffehl ’twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
lialf-chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, “ Yet there is time ! ” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every 
one, 

To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 
track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that 
glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, 
askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye 
and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Direk groaned ; and cried Joris, 
“ Stay spur! 

“ Your Ros galloped bravely, the fault’s not 
in her, 

“ We’ll remember at Aix”—for one heard the 
quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and stag¬ 
gering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the 
sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Heath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 
like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in 
sight • ” 

“How they’ll greet us! ’’—and all in a moment 
his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let 
fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 

As I poured down Ills throat our last measure of 
wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common con¬ 
sent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent. 

%* See page, 160 for Prizes offered in connection 
with this Poem. 





MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

AWDLIXG about, HOW 
in one part of . the 
fail' now in another, 
or walking hopelessly 
through the streets 
of the town, with an 
occasional look in at 
the railway station, Joe 
Merryweatlier spent the 
remainder of the afternoon 
wearily enough. 

As the evening closed in, some 
flaring paraffin lamps were lighted in the 
booths, and a great deal of eating and 
drinking took place, together with some 
quarelling. The poor boy had a particular 
dislike to the sort of company by which he 
found himself surrounded; and yet he felt 
instinctively that it was among such people 
that Mr. Hoseworthy was likely to be 
found, if found at all. He wished he had 
never seen or lieasrd of Mr. Hoseworthy ; 
but he wanted very much to see him once 
more, and to recover his money from him. 

There were in the booths which he looked 
into fast men from London and loose men 
from everywhere; countrymen who looked 
as if they had never been in the country 
before ; and horsey men, who, perhaps, 
had never “ backed ” a horse in their lives, 
except in the gambling sense; there were 
farmers from the “ shires ” and mechanics 
from the towns; tramps, Jews, and gipsies. 
,Most of these had had enough to drink, 
but were ready to di ink more. Altogether 
the scene was as sad and shocking as could 
well be conceived. There seemed to be no 
sense of honour or self-respect left among 
the abject beings who flocked together 
gambling, and di ini;ing, and shouting, 
and quarelling on all sides, while the 
misery and suffering which were apparent 
ever in the midst of their noise and dissi¬ 
pation were enough to make one’s heart 
ache. Sin and sorrow marched hand in 
hand among those weary., money-seeking, 
poverty-stricken crowds; and many a 
heart might have confessed the truth, if 
they had but paused to think of it, that 
there is “ no peace for the wicked.” 

Joe Merryweatlier lingered among these 
scenes until past midnight. He had looked 
in at one or two places where lodgings for 
travellers were advertised, but could not 
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bear the sight of any of them. Yet he felt 
that he must have some place or other to 
lie down and rest in, and turning away 
from the town and its surroundings he 
waited out again into the country, passiug 
here and there a drunken figure lying on 
its face by the roadside, or a beggar, 
homeless, like himself, coiled up under a 
hedge and fast asleep. There was a gleam 
of light in the distance, and as he ap¬ 
proached it he found that it came from a 
gipsy’s low tent, the same to which he 
had carried the wounded boy the previous 
afternoon. He felt a little less lonely as 
he reflected that here, at least, were some 
who were not wholly strangers to him, and 
who had even professed to feel kindly 


and entered the tent. After that he heard 
voices in conversation, and though they 
spoke in low tones, and sometimes in a 
jargon which he could not understand, the 
general purport of their language was 
intelligible. Joe had no desire to listen, 
but could not help hearing what was said, 
and though he paid 110 attention to it at 
first, his interest was presently excited in a 
very painful manner. 

“ It’s a bad job about that boy,” said 
one of them. “ How is he getting on ? ” 

“ He’s mending fast,” was the reply. 
“ I’m the most unlucky chap alive, I think. 
We might have done it to-night first-rate ; 
everything was fixed, and would have gone 
off well.” 


him to a tree and have him kicked to death 
by butterflies! ” 

From these and other observations Joe 
Merry weather gathered that the men had 
formed a plan for robbing Squire Barns¬ 
ley’s house at Aldersleigh, about ten miles 
distant, and that the burglary 7 had been 
postponed till the following night in con¬ 
sequence of the accident to the child, who 
was wanted to make an entrance through 
a small unprotected window. “If I 
hadn’t brought the poor little creature 
in,” said Joe to himself, “ they would not 
have been able to make use of him to¬ 
morrow night. If I had only minded my 
own business this burglary would not have 
taken place at all! ” His duty now ap- 



Joe overhears a Secret. 


towards him; but what would any of his 
respectable friends think P what would his 
mother think, if she could see him reduced 
to such companionship ? “ Poverty makes 

a man acquainted with strange bedfel¬ 
lows.” He did not, however, contemplate 
asking for a bed, nor even for a shakedown 
of fern, in the gipsy’s tent; yet he was 
glad to see a light there, and to know that 
some were watching besides himself; and 
finding that the skirts of the tent were 
spread out a little over the grass, he lay 
down upon the edge of the canvas as 
quietly as he could and endeavoured to go 
to sleep. He heard some one moving 
about inside the tent, the old woman, per¬ 
haps, attending to the child ; and by-and- 
by footsteps approached, and a tall man 
passing close to where he lay, but without 
obseiving him, pushed aside the curtain 


“ Will he be fit for work to-morrow P ” 

“ I reckon he will; we must get him 
there as easy as we can, and then he’ll do 
his job like a man. I’d rather have him 
than ere another boy I know. He was 
stunned by the blow, and a good deal 
hurt, and if he hadn’t been brought in 
just when he was he might not have got 
round so soon. We’ll have him out at 
Squire Barnsley’s to-morrow night, any¬ 
how; it’s a place worth trying, all real 
silver, and handy to get at in the butler’s 
pantry. None of your electro ; I do hate 
electro ; it’s mean—it’s dowright dishonest 
—for any man to buy it and keep it; it’s 
not doing as you’d be done by. Any 
gentleman as keeps electro instead of real 
silver don’t act fair; and as for the man 
who invented it, hanging ’s too good for 
him. I know how I’d serve him, I’d tie 


peared plain enough—namely, to give such 
information as might prevent the execu¬ 
tion of the plot. But how was he to get 
away from the vicinity of the tent without 
being heard ? and what would be the con¬ 
sequences to himself if he should he de¬ 
tected ? He dared not think of this, but 
lay still, scarcely daring to breathe, until 
the day began to dawn. By that time all 
was silent in the tent, and with great cau¬ 
tion he managed to creep away from it 
upon his hands and knees without disturb¬ 
ing any one. As soon as he was at a safe 
distance he raised himself upon his feet 
and then ran on as silently and swiftly as 
he could away from the town, which was 
just beginning to wake up to a new day 
of noise and dissipation, out into the soli¬ 
tude and quiet of the country. 

{To be continued.) 
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A familiar Voice and a heavy Chest 


STRANGE BUT TRUE —A 
RUSSIAN STORY. 

CHATTER III.—THE HEAVY CHEST. 

E rnest agreed, as he generally did, in all his 
master’s arrangements ; and the fine clear 
weather continuing, Monday morning found him 
on the road once more with his powerful horses, 
that knew him, as he said, like their brother, 
and his well-packed sledge, on which Ludwig 
said he might make room for goods that paid 
past the common, but there was not an inch to 
spare for other soils. 

Ernest had an opportunity of making room 
on the stipulated condition sooner than he ex¬ 
pected. The post-boy was singing one of his 
father’s German hymns, and recalling with the 
old familiar verses the vineyards, gardens, and 
fields of Wurtemburg, in that far northern 
land, while the sledge skimmed over the frozen 
snow, and its bells were the only sound to be 
heard in the great pine forest. So much were 
his thoughts occupied with those early and dis¬ 
tant scenes, that Ernest did not see two men, 
who, with a rough country chest between them, 
stood evidently waiting for him, where a by-way 
of the forest opened on the high road. 

“ Stop, my honest lad !” cried one of them, 
as he drew near ; and Ernest did stop, in some¬ 
thing like fright, for though it had no whistling 
:sound, the voice that summoned him was so 
like that of the old woman who had ridden on 
his sledge beside the little coffin in the previous 
journey, that he could scarcely believe his eyes 
when they showed him two peasant men, erect 
and strong, and carrying between them a large 
and seemingly heavy chest. They were not old 


people, he felt sure, though their faces were as 
well muffled as the pair he had helped to lay 
their grandchild in the grave : each had his 
wolf-skin cap drawn down, and his lamb-skin 
wrapper drawn up, till nothing was left but a 
slit for the eyes. 

“We want you to take this chest to Nicholas 
Jurowicz, who keeps the Drinking Bear in Laps 
Lane, behind the fish market. It is full of 
apples, dried in our own smoke, and rather 
heavy, I must say ; but Nicholas has been a 
good friend to me and my brother here.” 

“Ay, that he has,” chimed in the other 
peasant, “feasting us like monks after Lent 
every time we went to Petersburg with our loads 
of pitch and charcoal; and if you find the chest 
heavy, I am willing, for my own part, to pay 
double fare for it.” 

“So am I,” said the first speaker. “ Make 
room for the chest on yeur sledge, my lad ; those 
horses of yours are strong enough to draw twice 
the load they have got; and, if you take my 
advice,” he continued, pulling out the leather 
purse in use among all thrifty peasants of the 
forest, “you will just put the fare in your own 
pocket, and say nothing about it to old Cepland 
or his seolding wife.” 

“The sledge and the horses belong to them, 
and so does the fare,” said Ernest. 

“ You’re a simple fellow, and will never make 
your fortune in this world,” replied the man 
with a deep hard voice. 

“ I have heard of another where better for¬ 
tunes are to be made ; and all one makes in 
this world one must leave some day ; but I’ll 
take your chest, if you choose to pay double 
fare for it. My master told me there was no 
room otherwise;” and Ernest began to move 
the bales and packages. 


i “ Take it, my lad, and here's the double fare,” 
j said the deep-voiced peasant, counting the coins 
into his hand. “Mind you deliver it safe to 
Nicholas Jurowicz. Tell him it comes from 
Stephen and Andrew Revel, and don’t forget to 
say the apples were dried in our own smoke.” 

Ernest promised to obey his commands ; he 
knew the sign of the Drinking Bear in Laps 
Lane well, and its landlord, Nicholas Jurowicz, 
but had never stopped at the house ; for, though 
an inferior inn, its prices were above the travel¬ 
ling expenses allowed by the Ceplands, and 
Nicholas was said to be in the pay of the 
police, which made his house neither safe nor 
creditable for honest people. He promised, and 
the two men lifted the chest intodhe room whicL 
he had. made, bade him a friendly good morning, 
and turned up the forest by-path as Ernest drove 
i away. 

His journey to Petersburg was as prosperous 
| as the former one had been ; he delivered his 
goods safely, including the chest of dried apples, 
and did not forget a word of the message which 
the peasants had sent with it. He collected 
: another load, and returned without mischance 
; or difficulty ; and the Ceplands were so well 
satisfied with his management of the earner 
j business, that they talked of making a will it. 
his favour, and having nothing to do with their 
own relations in Riga. 

While that project was yet new, the post-house 
and all the sleepers in it were startled one night 
by a tremendous knocking at the outer gate ; 
and when Ludwig opened it, in rushed a police 
officer with a strong company, who took him¬ 
self, his wife, and his post-boy into custody, ami 
j huriied them into a sledge which stood in readi- 
; ness. They drove them off to Petersburg, part 
| of the company guarding them all the way with 
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town swords, while the rest remained to search 
the house and bring away whatever they thought 
suspicious. 

The prisoners were not allowed to speak to 
each other, and their guards, according to the 
custom of Russian police, spoke little to them ; 
but at the close of that rapid and fearful 
journey they learned with amazement that they 
were arrested on a charge of being concerned in 
the robbery and murder of the merchant Blum- 
berg. The origin of that charge was, that on 
the preceding Sunday the landlady of the 
Drinking Bear had been seen by her neighbours 
with a magnificent Cashmere shawl over her 
coarse woollen gown, which excited the astonish¬ 
ment and envy of all the women in Laps Lane, 
and their boundless talk attracted the attention 
of the Petersburg police. The chief of that 
dreaded body was absent on his search in the 
forest country.; but his deputy, having an 
anxious desire to signalise himself by the dis¬ 
covery of the merchant’s fate, readily caught at 
this clue. 

Cashmere shawls were known to have been 
among the valuable goods which RJ&mberg car¬ 
ried with him; Nicholas Jurowicz rftid his wife 
were at once arrested, and a strict search of 
their house discovered the rough country chest 
for which Ernest had been paid double fare by 
the two peasants ; but instead of dried apples, 
it contained the rare drugs and rich fabrics which 
Bluinberg had bought from eastern merchants at 
the fair of Moscow. Nicholas and his wife 
declared that it had been brought to them by 
the post-boy of Zorenofl', and that they knew 
nothing of .its contents till the woman, being 
curious, contrived to open it with one of h crown 
keys, and could not resist the temptation to 
show herself in one of the Cashmere shawls 
which she found within. 

On that confession the Ceplands and their 
post-boy were arrested. Ernest had told his 
master all about the chest of dried apples, and 
repeated the same in his examination by the 
deputy ; but Nicholas and his wife, when con¬ 
fronted with him, stoutly denied that he had 
mentioned the contents of the chest or brought 
them any message concerning it, hut merely 
requested that they would take charge of it till 
it was called for ; which, together with the fact 
that no such men as Stephen and Andrew Revel 
could be found in all the forest country, fixed a 
strong suspicion on him and the Ceplands. 
When the strict search of the post-house and 
more strict inquiries in the neighbourhood had 
failed to discover any trace of the latter’s guilt, 
when the authorities considered their general 
character for honesty and upright dealing ever 
since they settled at Zorenoff, and how* unlikely 
it was that the post-boy would keep their secret 
at his own peril, if the chest had been sent to 
Petersburg by them, Ludwig and Lotchine were 
all but acquitted, and the suspicion rested 
entirely on Ernest. Nobody supposed that so 
young a lad was the actual murderer and robber, 
but everybody believed he had a guilty know¬ 
ledge of the transaction. 

“ Got a chest put upon his sledge, forsooth, by 
two men, with caps draw*n down and mufflers 
drawm up so that he could not see their faces, 
who called themselves by names never heard in 
the forest country, and sent a present to 
Nicholas Jurowicz, who knew* nothing about 
them ! ” The story was too transparently false 
for the simplest peasant to believe, and would 
not go dowm with the Petersburg police. They 
were satisfied that an accomplice had been 
caught, and determined to catch the principals 
through his disclosures. The chief hurried home 
from his investigations in the forest, congratu¬ 
lated his deputy on the zeal and success of his 
proceedings, and himself undertook the exami¬ 
nation of the post-boy. 

Poor Ernest w*as brought from prison to his 
private ofiice. Police practice in Russia differs 
considerably from the same thing in England. 
The hardy and self-reliant life which, the post¬ 
boy had led from his early childhood and the 
courage inspired by a clear conscience had 
enabled, him to hold out resolutely through the 
dreary imprisonment, the lengthened and mi¬ 
nute questionings, the watchings by turnkeys, j 
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and the snares set by spies ; but when that man 
in authority began to interrogate him, the clerks 
and familiars of the private office set Ernest 
down as guilty, he looked so unusually fright¬ 
ened. 

“ Come, my lad,” said the chief, after he had 
gone over the old ground of inquiry, and heard 
the old tale, from which Ernest never varied— 
come, now, give up this nonsense, which 
nobody will believe, and tell us the truth. Did 
you not know that those two peasants had way¬ 
laid the merchant Bluinberg, murdered him, and 
thrown his body into the river ? Didn’t they 
break the ice for that purpose one night ? Didn’t 
they employ you to take his goods to Peters¬ 
burg, and leave the chest at an honest house, 
where it would never be suspected, till they 
could send for it ? And don’t you know* that as 
soon as you were arrested they fled to Finland, 
and probably thence to Sweden ? ” 

“Honourable sir, I know nothing of the 
kind,” said Ernest. “What I have told you is 
true, and I can say no more.” 

“Can’t you, indeed?” cried the chief, get¬ 
ting angry beyond the w*ont of officials; “we 
shall see. Obstinate fellows like you arG sent to 
Siberia to the lead mines ; so mind what you are 
about.” And when Ernest answered, “I have 
told the truth, and can tell no more,” he 
shouted, “Take the young villain back to 
prison! ” 

The chief had evidently made up his mind on 
the facts of the ease which the post-boy could 
! and ought to confess. His reasoning on the 
i subject appeared so clear and conclusive to the 
Petersburg public, and even to the government, 
that the lead mines of Siberia were thought a 
suitable destination for a criminal so young 
and yet so obstinate; and such would have been 
poor Ernest’s fate, had not the Providence to 
whose protection his dying father left him when 
a child in the stranger’s land made his inno¬ 
cence clear in the following extraordinary 
manner. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

CONJURING. 

By a Professor of the Art. 
fart III. 

(Continued from page 139.) 

The Wonderful Coins. 

B orrow a shilling and a sixpenny piece and 
let both he marked. Ask one of your 
audience to hold the shilling tightly in his hand, 

; and then press it hard into his palm with your 
; thumb. Engage his attention, and while he is 
looking at you, remove your thumb to which (it 
having been previously waxed) the shilling will 
adhere, but he "will still imagine he holds the 
coin. Now take a handkerchief, into the comer 
of which you have previously sewn a counter of 
the size of a sixpenny piece. Hold the marked 
sixpence, up and, putting your hand underneath 
the handkerchief, appear to place the coin there 
though in fact you retain both the shilling and 
the sixpence in your right hand. Fold the 
handkerchief, let any one feel the counter which 
is stitched into it, and then let them deposit it in 
a Hat. Place the hat upon your table and com¬ 
mand the shilling to pass from the gentleman’s 
hand, and the sixpence to pass from the hand¬ 
kerchief, through the hat and the table, into 
a tumbler which you hold underneath. As you 
speak let the coins fall from your palm into the 
glass and every one will hear them jingle ; ask 
the gentleman to look if he has your shilling safe, 
and tell him he is a pretty fellow not to look 
after money better than that! Then shake the 
handkerchief, show the hat empty, and pass the 
coins to their owners, first allowing the marks 
upon them to be inspected. 

The Vanishing Cage. 

Have a small cage with a toy bird within it, 
and take it down amongst vour audience to let 
them see it really is a cage. On returning to 
your table quickly attach a string hanging from 
the back of it to the top of your cage. Take a 
large white handkerchief, which you have ready 
folded on the table, shake it, and then place it 


over the cage. On the under side of this hand¬ 
kerchief must he stitched four pieces of thin 
wood of the size and shape of the top of 
the cage. You hold these pieces of wood and 
draw the cage towards you, when it will fall over 
the edge of the table and remain suspended out 
of sight behind the tablecloth. Now advance,, 
apparently holding the cage beneath the hand¬ 
kerchief, command the cage to disappear, and 
suddenly wave the handkerchief. There being, 
nothing visible within it the effect will appear 
marvellous. 


Ink and Water Trick. 

For this you require two water bottles, or 
decanters. In one.of these place some black 
wool attached to a string hanging over the top ; 
fill it witli water and it will look like ink. Have 
ready in the other bottle a weak solution of the 
proto-sulphate of iron. Now borrow two hand¬ 
kerchiefs, place one over the bottle containing 
the solution, and as you do so slip into it about 
halt a tea spoonful of pyro-gallic acid wrapped 
in a piece of inked blotting-paper. Take this- 
bottle down and give it, still covered by the 
handkerchief, to one in the audience to hold. 
Shake the bottle as you hand it from the table. 
Now cover the other bottle and command the- 
contents of each to change places. Pull the 
handkerchief off your bottle, taking care to 
have the wool in it, and drop it at your feet.. 
Advance with the clear water, and draw the 
covering from the other bottle, when a magical 
change will have taken place. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their •Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstcne’s Troublesf 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHATTER XITT.—DICK AND PETER’S GRAND* 
SCHEME ABOUT BLOSSY. 


ICK was Yory mneH 
disconcerted by this 
behaviour of Nancy 
Dobbin’s. He wanted^ 
to marry for many 
reasons—a wife would: 
cook for him, mend his- 
clothes, and make him comfortable. 
And be wanted Nancy Dobbin, be¬ 
cause be knew she was frugal and 
saving, a capital dairymaid, and 
bad a little money of her own; 

( and if her father would not give 
¥ her any more, why be would most 
likely present her with a pig, or maybe 
a couple of sheep. For Nancy came 
of “ decent people,” as she took care- 
to let every one know, her father rent¬ 
ing a few acres, and being the pos¬ 
sessor of a couple of cows, and a little 
live stock of other descriptions. But as 
Nancy bad half a dozen sisters, none of' 
whom seemed likely to marry, she bad 
wisely gone out to service. Now with all 
tbese advantages and such a position Nancy 
was a good match for Dick Harden, and be- 
did not at all like the idea of losing her. 
He blamed the bull, and he blamed the- 
boys—namely, Jack and John; but a* for 
Jobn, who bad helped Nancy out of her 
dilemma, and then stood by looking at him 
in bis ! He suspected, too, that they bad 
bad something to do with the boiling of 
bis trousers, and the temporary disappear¬ 
ance of bis pudding; and it was certain, 
that Jack bad spoiled a very pleasant- 
evening by popping in upon him when be 
was at Peter Potts’s, so that altogether 
Dick Harden felt himself an ill-used man 
who had suffered a good deal at the bands 
of our young friends. 
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“ However, I’m glad I foisted that babby 
upon John Morton,” he said to himself. 
“A nice plague she’ll prove as she gets 
bigger. He’ll wish he’d sent her to the 
Union fifty times over, but they won’t 
take her off his hands now. He’s gotten 
her, an’ he’ll ha’ to keep her.” 

But one day Peter Potts came # to the 
mill with his cunning face looking more 
cunning than ever, and his keen little eyes 
twinkling away as if something had pleased 
him mightily. Dick’s master was still away. 
He was very comfortable at his sister’s, 
and he said Dick would keep everything 
straight at home, so that there was no need 
for him to hurry back. Dick had been 
busy all the morning, looking well after 
his own interests, ^whatever he might do 
after his master’s; and now he was in¬ 
dulging in the luxury of a pipe and a mug 
of cider, which served him instead of after¬ 
noon tea, the latter refreshment being, he 
said, only fit for women and milksops. 

Of course he offered Peter some cider : 
his master paid for all that came into the 
mill, and left it open to Dick just as he 
left everything else, so that Dick could 
afford to be liberal with it, and Peter sat 
down, drank his cider, and then pulled 
a newspaper out of his pocket. 

“ You picked up a child some time back, 
didn’t your” he said to Dick. 

“ Yes, that were a rare haul, weren’t it P 
I thowt the sea had brought me summat 
worth the havin', an’ I found it was a bit 
of a child wi’out a penny to bless herself or 
a scrap o’ anythin’ to tefl. who she belonged 
to. I wasn’t goin’ to be plagued wi’ she. 

I said I’d send her to the Union, an’ that 
John Morton were fool enough to say he’d 
take charge o’ her. I reckon he ha’ got 
enow to do to fill his own mouth wi’out 
bein’ pestered wi’ hers. But however he 
ha’ got her an’ I haven’t. ’Twere a good 
riddance o’ Lad rubbish, I say, when I 
managed to foist her off upon him.” 

“ I'm none so sure o’ that,” said Peter 
Potts, slowly; “just hear ye this; ” and he j 
opened the newspaper, put on his glasses, I 
and read aloud: “ ‘ £100 reward to any one 
who will give information as to the sur¬ 



vivors, if any, of the pleasure yacht which 
was supposed to have been wrecked on the 
western coast, within sight of land, on June 
1st or 2nd. It is believed that the captain, 
his wife and child, were thereon. Any' in¬ 
formation will be gladly received by —.’ 
Hum—hum,” muttered Peter to himself. 

“ TVYul, what makes you think that has 


aught to do wi’ what I was fool enow to 
pick out o’ the water ?” asked Dick. 

“ I think I heerd tell on it the very day' 
after y'ou’d done it, an’ that was the 2nd 
of June. Then I read in the London papers 
some time after of a y r acht being lost which 
has the same name as the one that’s spoke 
on here.” 

“ What name’s that P ” asked Dick. 

“ I bain’t goin’ to tell,” said Peter, cun¬ 
ningly. “There’s some good in bein’ a 
scholerd, as I’ve often told ye, an’ if 
there’s anythin’ good to be got out of that 
babby I mean to go shares in it.” He 
folded up the paper, it was an old one and 
dirty, and put it in his pocket. “When 
you an’ I liev settled how things are to be 
arranged, then I’ll tell ye the name o’ the 
vessel, and the party you’re to go to. It’s 
up in LuDnon I don’t mind letting you 
know as much as that.” 

“I can put an advertisement in the 
papers myself,” said Dick. “ If I'm not a 
scholar I knows them that are.” 

“ An’ while you’re throwing your good 
money away on what’ll be o’ no mortal 
use to ye, I’ll take John Morton an’ the 
babby r both up to Lunnon, an’ we’ll share 
the hundred pounds. Dick, you’re a main 
clever fellow, but you bain’t so cute as I.” 

Peter chuckled, and rubbed his hands 
gleefully. Dick Harden looked rather 
gloomy. Presently he said, “ I’ve let the 
child out of my hands. I suppose it’ll be 
all as one if we two go up together, an’ 
say where it is, and how I found it. Young 
Morton can’t lay any claim to the reward 
then P” 

“ I don’t know, there’d be nuthen like 
havin’ the child. Did you take any' note 
of the'things it had on P ” 

“They were marked L. E.—E. for 
Eounceby, you know; if we had the child, 
it ’ud be as well to have some o’ its 
clothes.” 

“ Maybe there’s some mark or other on 
it that those who it belongs to would know 
it by'.” 

“Yes, there is—a mole like a strawberry 
on the side of its forehead ; when it grows 
older the hair will cover it. But come, I 
say, Peter, I’d rather work with y 7 ou than 
that stuck-up young Moreton. Let’s know 
what you want, and see if we can’t, agree.” 

“ Half the hundred pounds,” said Peter, 
shortly 7 . 

“ Have some conscience now, do’ee, 
Peter.” 

“Can’t afford it,” said Peter, with a 
chuckle. “Half’s little enow ; y r ou’d never 
ha’ had the chance o’ a penny 7 if it hadn’t 
been for me*” 

“ I might ha’ learned the vally o’ the 
brat somehow,” said Dick. 

“An’ so might young Moreton, an’ got 
it all for himself. How, I tell y'ou what, 
Dick; we’ll take the child up to London, 
an’ perhaps when we are there we may get 
hold o’ the y r oung squire. I should like to 
bring that bit o’ business about Ho Man’s 
Land to an end. We shall get the money 7 ; 
from diff’rent things I’ve heard I should 
say' there is no doubt; there can be no 
doubt about this being the young ’un that’s 
wanted. We get the hundred pounds an’ 
we share it; but over and above that you’ve 
a right to be paid for it’s keep an’ main¬ 
tenance. Why 7 it’s two months since that 
babby was found ! You can’t be supposed 
to be havin’ it all this time for nuthen—it 
ain’t likely. All you get for that y'ou may' 
keep for y r ourself. I’ll have noWt to do 
wi’ that, but leave it all to you,” said Peter, 
with a magnanimous wave of his hand. 

“I don’t mind agreen to that,’’ said 


Dick, thinking it would be in vain to hop© 
for better terms; “but how am I to get 
hold o’ the babby ?” 

“That’s your affair,” said Peter. “I 
ain’t got nowt to do wi’ that; but I should 
say, with only 7 an old lame fellow to mind 
it, when that youngster’s out of the way,, 
you’ll find it an easy matter to manage. 
You'll want the clothes, though. We shall, 
have to consider a bit how that’s to be 
managed.” 

They had another mug of cider, and re¬ 
filled their pipes, and then they 7 had a long 
talk about matters ; and the end of it was 
that when, a day or two after, Dick’s master 
came back to the mill at last, Dick told him. 
that he was obliged to go to London upon 
important busi¬ 
ness, but that 
George Ackers 
had agreed to 
come and take 
his place for a 
time. Mr. Wade 
gave him the- 
required permis¬ 
sion. “You’ve 
not had ahol id ay 
for a long time,, 
Dick,” he said, 
“Take a week, 
if you like it, an* 
here’s a sove¬ 
reign to see the- 
sights with.” 

Dick took the 
sovereign with¬ 
out the slightest 
compunction at 
the treachery lie 
had been trying to practise on bis master, 
and then he went over to Haney Dobbin’s. 
She was in the dairy, scrubbing her milk- 
pans ; and, having a quiet white cap and a 
neat print dress innocent of crinoline, was 
a great deal pleasanter to look at than 
when in her holiday finery. She had kept 
Dick at a great distance ever since that 
affair of the bull; and when he came in 
now, she raised her head, and gave a dis¬ 
dainful sniff, as if his presence was highly 
objectionable. 

“ You needn’t do that, Haney, just 
as if I were rubbish that you couldn’t 
a-bear the sight on,” said Dick, humbly'. 

“ I’ve come to make y T e an offer now, an 1 
if it isn’t a handsome one, I don’t know 
where you’ll get a better. On’y 7 say the- 
word, ask the missus for a week’s holiday,, 
an’ Ill get a licence this arternqon, marry 
ye to-morrow, an’ take you up ip Lunnon 
like a lady. I’m bound to go on business' 
as soon as may be—it is important busi¬ 
ness,” said Dick, solemnly 7 ; “an’ I thought 
it would be a fine chance for you to see- 
Lunnon, an’ the Tower, an’ the waxwork, 
an’ the wild beasteses in the ’Logicle 
Gardens, an’ all the other things they 7 talk 
so much on. I’d treat y 7 ou like a lady 7 , an’ 
let you have a reg’lar honeymoon; an’ 
when you come back, y 7 ou can stop with, 
the missus, if you like, till she is suited, 
while I get a tidy place ready for 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Harden,” said Haney, 
in her most dignified tones; “but I’m in. 
no hurry to be married yet; an’ when I 
am I’d like to have some one that’s able to- 
take care of me. There’s worse things than 
bulls to be met with in Lunnon streets, by 
all I’ve heard.” 

“I’m main sorry about that bull, 
Haney,” said Dick; “it were all along o' 
they young rascals. They’re never tired o” 
playing their tricks on decent folks. An* 
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I think Master John’s as bad as any, for 
all he looks so quiet.” 

“Master John’s a gentleman,” said 



Nancy, emphatically; “ an’ when he grows 
cup he won’t be leavin’ his sweetheart for 
other people to take care on.” 

“I thowt you’d have liked Lunnon, 
Nance; it isn’t a chance that’ll come in 


your way in a hurry—gettin’ married, an’ 
groin’ off just like the gentlefolks; au’ by 
licence, too, when so many as holds their 
heads up higher than you or I have ever 
done has to put up with banns.” 

“Banns is coming into fashion, they say,” 
said Nancy ; “ an’ I think the best place for 
new-married folk is their own home. Still 
I don’t know,” she said,relenting, “butif 
it hadn’t been for that bull— ” 

“Don’t say no more about it, Nancy,” 
said Dick ; “I was reg’lar dazed at seein’ 
you in such a plight, an’ just while I was 
lookin’ for a hole in the hedge to come 
through an’ help you, that meddlin’ young 
monkey from No Man’s Land must inter¬ 
fere.” 

“ I’d rather put up with his sarce than 
the bull’s,” 6aid Nancy. “ But, however, 
Mr. Harden, I’m going home for an hour 
or so this evenin’, an’ sisters will be there 
—the one that’s ’prenticed to the dressmak- 
in’ in Torquay, an’ the other that’s maid to 
the old lady in Exeter. I’ll talk it over 
wi’ ’em, an’ do ’ee come an’ see father. 
Sisters are partic’ler, an’ I shouldn’t like 
’em to think I’d put up with anythin’; 
folks that live in towns, an’ see much o’ 
the fashions, do have a notion of things, 
an’ I should like—well, Mr. Harden, I 
should like ’em to see as I was goin’ to 
have somebody persentable like—not such 
another as Peter Potts now.” 

“ I’ll come in my best,” said Dick 
Harden, warmly; “I’ll do you credit, 
Nancy, don’t be afeer’d. I’ve a black coat 
as good as new, an’ a bran new waistcoat, 


an’ everything else as should be. I’ll do you 
credit, Nancy, never you fear. Now can 
I see the master ? I’ve got a message for 
him from Mr. "VVade, an’ I ought to have 
given it long since, on’y when I get talkin’ 
to you I can think o’ nowt else.” 

“ He's in his own little room upstairs ; 
I’ll call Jane to show you the way,” said 
Nancy, and she summoned the housemaid, 
who led Dick towards the first-floor, and 
through the wide corridors, on which so 
many rooms opened that now were rarely 
used, to a little 
chamber with a 
great bow win¬ 
dow, where Mr. 

Mount was in 
the habit of sit¬ 
ting when he 
had his account 
to make up, and 
from which he 
could overlook 
the fields on that 
side of the house. 

Dick had some¬ 
thing to say to 
him which kept 
him occupied 
I there for ten 
minutes or so, 

; and while he is 
going over his master's matters with Mr. 
i Mount I may as well tell you what had 
t made him so very anxious to marry Nancy 
] Dobbiu in such a hurry. 

‘ (To be continued.) 





T he various English stamps in common use 
for home or foreign postage are familiar to 
every letter-writer. The stamps used in the 
British colonies and dependencies are also well 
known to every collector. They form altogether 
a large number, and a book witk every British 
stamp would make a goodly volume. But the 
mere size or completeness of a collection, as we 
have already pointed out, maybe of small merit, 
depending on the power of purchasing rare or 
valuable stamps. The chief interest in a stamp 
album is derived from historical and other asso¬ 
ciations. Looking over an album the other day, 
I was struck with the numerous and widespread 
regions where the portrait of Victoria is fami¬ 
liarly known. In the Old World and in the 
New, in the Northern Hemisphere ami in the 
Southern ; in every climate and under every 
sky ; from the Seven Stars to the Southern 
Cross, the Queen of England’s heal represents 
that empire on which the sun never sets. The 


flag of England floats o’er “ regious Caesar never 
knew.” 

By the way, do all boys know where that line 
comes from— 

“Regions Cnesar never knew” ? 

Let them find out if they do not remember, and 
learn the grand ode in which it occurs. Let us 
all, too, while proud of the greatness of England’s 
power, remember that 

“ Empire is on us bestowed ” 

not for pride, but for a good purpose, and that 
England's highest mission is to spread the 
word of God and Christian civilisation through 
the world. 

Now let us see only a few examples of the 
varied British regions where the “Queen’s head ” 
is used. 

Some brief notes on these stamps may be 
interesting. 


In Queensland, the portrait of the Queen is 
unlike that on any other series of stamps, and 
is certainly bright and imperial-looking. In 
most colonies the same portrait appears, the 
locality alone being varied. Antigua is a more 
matronly type. 

Tim two Indian stamps, the four-anna and 
the half-anna, were of the first issue in the Indian 
empire, date 1854. 

Malta has only one special English stamp, 
which we give. For other values the ordinary 
home stamps are used. 

Hong-Kong, 96 cents, is the highest value 
there issued. 

The others—Trinidad, sixpence (green), West 
Australia fthe black swan), and British Guiana 
(a ship), 1853, and Newfoundland, are samples 
of the various British colonial stamps. That of 
British Guiana is found in few collections, not 
having been current very long. The triangular 
» Newfoundland was introduced in 1865, when 
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the cent and dollar currency was adopted, all 
other pence values being then thrown out of use. 
Such are the constant changes going on in 
stamp currency. 

We now give, as we did last month, some 
notes about 

New or Recent Foreign Stamps. 

Samoa Islands.—S tamps have lately been 
issued in the Samoa Islands ; there are live 
stamps in the set, as follows - 

1 penny, ultramarine. 

3 ,, scarlet. 

6 ,, mauve. 

1 shilling, gamboge. 

5 ,, emerald. 

Egypt. —There is a new series of the circular 
Egyptian local stamps. All are printed in 
bright red, and have an Arabic inscription, over 
which are the words, “Postes Egyptiennes,” 
and the name of a town underneath. Have not 
seen very many different towns yet, but have 
no doubt they "will soon be as numerous as the 
two former issues of these stamps. 

The following are all we have yet seen - 

Cairo. Mngaga. Manfalout. 

Suez. Minet-el-gamh. Economat. 

Ghizeh. Kafr-Zayat, Alexandria. 


Cuba.— The new set of Cuba for 1879 are now 
in use. The only difference in the design 
between this year's set and those of 1877 and 
1878 is the date. 

Falkland Islands. —At last these islands 
have issued a postage stamp. There has been a 
rumour for a long time that they would do so. 
The design is similar to the new Transvaal 
stamps, with head of the Queen. We expect 
soon a full set of them, but have at present only 
one—viz. : 

6 pence, dark-green, 

San Marino. —These stamps have been in 
use now some time, but are seldom met with. 
San Marino (or Sammariono, as it is sometimes 
called) is a Republic in Italy, and one of the 
smallest States in the world. Its area is only 
twenty-one square miles ; its inhabitants 
numbered in 1869, 7,303, of whom 1,189 were 
soldiers, 800 being the guard of the regents, 
or chief magistrates. There are .always two 
regents, who change office every six months, 
the 1st April and 1st October. It is only on a 
(rood map of Italy that San Marino will be 
found. It is situated lat. 43° 50', N., Ion. 
12 ° 21 '. 

The values and colours of the stamps are as 
follows :— 


1 

cent. 

green. 

10 


blue. 

20 

y t 

vermilion. 

' 30 

a 

brown. 

40 

ft 

mauve. 

Switzerland. 

-The 

40 centimes is 


printed a light-grey colour instead of green. 

For the foregoing notes we are indebted to 
Mr. Lincoln, of Holborn, London. 

From Messrs. W bite field, King, and Co., dealers 
in foreign stamps, Ipswich, we have received two- 
new post-cards and a news-band, Uruguay ; a 
penny queen\s-head, Transvaal; and a candarin 
(green), China. There have been issued also* 
tnree-chndarins (rose), and five-candarins (yel¬ 
low). There are also threepenny, fourpenny, six¬ 
penny, one shilling, and two shilling values oS 
the same design issued for Transvaal. 

Messrs. Whitefield, by the way, have adver¬ 
tised a very handsome universal international 
album. 

Messrs. Winch Brothers, of Colchester, send 
a curious sample of “provisional 25-cent ” 
Cuba, being a 50-cent cut in halves diagonally. 
The postal deleting mark is on the paper. 

Messrs. Winch advise us to caution boys 
against forged stamps, very few collections pass¬ 
ing through their hands for sale without a great 
many forgeries. 



A MARCH DAY. 



T he wind one 
morning sprang 
up from sleep, 

Saying, “Now for 
a frolic ! now 
for a leap ! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

I’ll make a commotion in eveTy place ! ” 

So it swept with a bustle right through a 
great town, 

Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless 
squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread 
stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier 
shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled 
about; 

And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 
For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 




Through the forest it roared, and cried,, 
gaily, “Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, 1 11 make yon- 
bow ! ” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through 
and through. 

But the wind had swept on, and had meir 
in a lnno 

With a schoolboy, who panted and strug¬ 
gled in vain : 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then 
passed^ and he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoes in 
the mud. 

Then away went the wind in its holiday 
glee, 

And now it was far on the billowy sea, 


Then away to the field it went, blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming : 

It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all about their brows ; 


Till, offended at such an unusual 
salute, 

They all turned their hacks, 
and stood sulky and mute. 



And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 

But lo ! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west, 



Laughing to think, m its fear¬ 
ful fun, 

How little of mischief it had- 
done. 

Wm. How itt. 























































;my courier pigeons, and how 

I TRAINED THEM. 

By R. W. Alldridge. 

CHAPTER Y. 

[ could not help 
noticing that my 
mother did not seem 
to share the enthusiasm 
of my sisters and my¬ 
self. This was rather 
disappointing to me, 
for when I go in for a 
thing I like everybody 
else to go in for it too. 

‘ ‘ I hope you are 
considering what you 
are doing, my dear,” 
she remarked at last 
to my father, with a 
trifle of severity in her 
tone. “ I have always 
heard that pigeon-fan- 
•ciers were very low people, such as we should 
'hardly like our boys to come into contact with. 

I have an idea they hang about public-houses on 
& Sunday morning, and that most of them live 
in St. Giles’s or at the east end of London. Is 
it not so ? ” 

“I certainly had the same opinion myself,” 
returned my father. “ But when I saw Alec 
was so eager to keep pigeons, I 'questioned Mr. 
Renton on the subject. You know he is a man 
on whom w r e cun safely depend, and he says lie 
sees no reason why pigeons should not take the 
■same position in England that they do in 
Belgium, where the keeping of them is en- 
-couraged by every one, from the king to the 
poorest labourer, lie showed me a" weekly 
newspaper called “ L’Epervier,” published in 
Brussels, which is entirely devoted to the 
interests of the many pigeon societies there, and 
much surprised 1 was upon reading it, for I 
•assure you I had no idea of the existence of such 
•a, publication, and of the importance given te 
pigeon races in that country. Mr. Renton tells 
me lie has been an authority on pigeons for the 
last forty years, and he does not appear to be 
■either very wiekod or very vulgar ; but, on the 
■contrary, is a good naan, and very intelligent 
upon most matters connected with natural 
history. I don’t think the term vulgar is. the 
right one to apply to pigeons, because there 
• seems to be a peculiar refinement about the 
birds themselves. Let me read you a few lines 
from one of Mr. Renton’s articles. After speak¬ 
ing of the mention of the pigeon, which is the 
same bird as the dove in the Old and New 
Testaments, he goes on, “Surely all Chris¬ 
tian people, old and young alike, should be 
taught to be gladdened by her sweet presence ; 
£ind in every city and village in Christendom 
she should have such.a home as iti Venice she 
has had for ages, and be, among the sculptured 
marbles of the temple, the sweetest sculpture ; 
and, fluttering at your children’s feet, their 
never angered friend.” 

“ That is very charming,” said my mother ; 

“ but why is it that pigeon keeping, or at least 
pigeon-flying, has been called vulgar ? ” 

“ Because,” replied my father, “ up to about 
the year 1S30 pigeon-flying in England was 
exclusively the amusement of the Spitalfields 
weavers ; they having to attend to their looms 
all day, their most convenient recreation was to 
adjourn to the tops of their houses to fly their 
pigeons. Their birds were bred in the roofs or 
• -cock-lofts, and flown, as Mr. Renton described 
\ to me, from ‘ dormers,’ as they were called—a 
species of lath or wire cage with doors to fall 
\ <lown, and to pull up when a stray bird had 
k entered. These ‘ dormers ’ were placed npon 
timber platforms of elaborate construction. Rem¬ 
nants of them may still be seen by travellers on 
the Great Eastern Railway between Shoreditch 
and Bethnal Green junction, as well as the long 
latticed windows in the upper floors of the 
houses once occupied by these artisans. In 
those days brutal exhibitions called ‘ prize 
lights ’ were almost of everyday occurrence, and 



this poor inoffensive bird was made to he the 
bearer of the news of the results (frequently the 
death of one of the combatants) to the thousands 
of degraded wretches who could not afford time 
or money to enable them to be present in per¬ 
son.” 

“ I think,” continued my father, “it is very 
clear from this why pigeons and vulgarity have 
been considered synonymous ; their employment 
under the title of ‘ sport 5 has been of the most 
degrading description, and I quite agree with Mr. 
Renton that theii talents or instincts have been 
grossly abused, and their characters shamefully 
libelled, and that under our advanced civilisa¬ 
tion justice ought to be done them, giving them 
at least the same status in society they held so 
many ages ago, as they have done nothing of 
their own accord to forfeit it.” 

“ Yes,” said my mother, “ I think so too 
and for some moments she appeared lost in con¬ 
templation.. 

My father took advantage of her silence, and 
preached us a little sermon on the dangers of 
misdirected talents, and the difficulty of re¬ 
covering a good character when it had once been 
lost. 

Well, the end of it was, both my parents 
promised to help me with the expenses of the 
pigeon house ; and so the next da} 7 1 set to work 
and began to carry out Mr. Renton’s advice. 

But I managed to find time to write this note 
to Jack. 

“Dear Jack,—It is all right; they both 
came back at 1.30. Bather, girls, and Mr. 
Renton saw them pitch. 1 enclose the paper j 
from the cock’s leg ; show it to your boys or they ! 
won’t believe it; but you must let mo have it 
back again. Father has agreed, so has mother; 
the house is to be begun at once. 1 am so glad, 
and so are the girls. I only wish you were here 
to help us. 

“ Good-bye for the present, 

“ Dear .lack, 

“ Your old chum, 

“ Alec Carew.” 

I found we couldn’t quite manage the build¬ 
ing of the house in a couple of days, as I had 
imagined ; but at the end of a week there was a 
very neat little place on our lawn, fit, in my 
own estimation, for the reception of the most 
fastidious pigeons ever hatched. My father 
wrote to Mr. Renton and asked him to be good 
enough to drive over, and he was good enough, 
and came. 

I felt inclined to be as proud as a peacock, 
but yet I could not help thinking that my 
venerable friend would find plenty of fault with 
our work, and sure enough lie did. 

“ Of the outside I have no complaint to 
make,” he began. This was satisfactory ; but, 
between ourselves, I should hardly have agreed 
with him if he had had a complaint, for I 
haven’t seen many bits of carpentering that I 
have really liked better. “ Yes, very good 
indeed ! ” he went on, “and when the climbing 
roses cover the front, and the laurels by the 
side have grown a few feet higher, it will have 
quite a pretty effect. ” But now, opening the 
door at the back, let us have a peep into the in- ! 
terior. What, no flooring ! Oh, that won’t do at 
all ; that must be seen to at once ; a good tim¬ 
ber flooring you must have. Then about the 
shelves for nests. Under each end of the sloping 
roof you have room for a shelf of eighteen 
inches wide ; with a partition in the centre of 
each shelf you will have four good nesting- 
places ; then a couple of shelves underneath 
these, with partitions as before, and you will 
have plenty of room for at least six pairs of 
breeding birds—don’t forget the pans. ” 

“Pans, sir,” I said, “what pans do yon 
mean ? ” 

“Why, pigeon-pans, to be sure,” said Mr. 
Renton; “pans for them to lay their eggs in 
and raise their families in. You can’t do with¬ 
out pans unless you wish to see the eggs rolling 
about the floor, and the young ones, too, at 
times. The pans are only twopence each, and 
may be had at any earthenware shop. You had 
better get a good stock of them ; you’ll want 
them, for when the ‘ squeakers ’ are about ten 


days old you will have to shift them into clean 
pans, with some sawdust and short straw ; and 
don’t be afraid to use plenty of sawdust all 
about the house inside—mind, it must be com¬ 
mon deal sawdust, because deal or pine dust 
contains a quantity of turpentine, and turpen¬ 
tine is very destructive to insect life.” 

“ I will be sure to do as you say. Need I put 
up perches, sir ? ” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Mr. Renton ; “ perches, 

I perches ; of course, aud plenty of them too ; 
only mind how you place them, so that one 
perch will not be within pecking reach of 
another, or placed so that the droppings from 
the upper will fall upon the lower birds.” 

“ Why so many perches, sir?” I asked. 

“Why, you know, Alec,” said Mr. Renton, 
smiling, a good-natured smile, ‘‘ it says in the 
hymn, 

e Birds in their little nests agree,’ 

hut experience has taught me that pigeons in tlieir 
little houses won’t agree, unless you give each 
pair their own perch. Pigeons, like English¬ 
men, like to be kings of their own castles, and a 
pigeon considers his perch or his resting place 
as much his cjistle as your father does his house. 
He’ll fight for his perch, will your pigeon, so re¬ 
member this rhyme : 

‘ If for harmony you search, 

Give every pigeon-pair a perch.’ 

When I hear all this has been done, and 
the whole inside has been given a good coat of 
hot lime, I will drive over again and see what 
more I can do for you. ” 

“Thank you, sir,” said I ; and the old gen¬ 
tleman went into my father’s study. 

(To be continued.) 

|)omc (Employments ant) 
Amusements. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

PART III.—HOW TO MAKE A WALL BRACKET. 

T he wheel bracket, No. 1 , may be made of 
any 7 wood, cigar-box, cedar, walnut, or 
holly. The other one, being rather delicate, 
requires a strong, fine-grained wood like white 
holly. A bracket of convenient size may be cut 
from a piece of wood four inches wide by five 
and a half long, and three-sixteenths or one- 
fourth of an inch thick. 

As the patterns have been reduced in the 
engravings, they must he drawn of the desired 
size on a piece of paper, and then transferred to 
the wood in the manner explained in the first 
article. It is better not to try and make the 
brackets larger than the dimensions indicated, 
unless you are using a saw with a deeper 
bow than the one previously described, as it will 
be troublesome to saw far within the margin of 
the wood. There are other styles of saws ; some 
with bows ten or more inches from the saw; but 
they are rather difficult to manage, and, without 
previous practice, are less useful than the one 
we figured. There are also saws which are 
mounted and rail by treadles, which are de¬ 
lightful to work, and cut with great rapidity. 
They must be used very carefully. But equally 
good work can be done with the little hand¬ 
saws, if you cannot afford the more expensive 
kind. 

In sawing out brackets and other work of this 
size, you will find that often it is advantageous 
to put your saw into the frame with the teeth 
inside, or towurds the frame, instead of the usual 
way ; mid, in sawing a long line parallel to the 
edge of the wood, you can put the saw-blade in 
sidewise, so that the hack of the frame will be 
entirely out of the way. In fact, it is often 
necessary to change our tools in this way, to get 
the best effects from them. We may add that 
you can use broken saw-blades if the pieces are 
two inches or so in length, and they really cut 
better than the long ones, because they are’ pro¬ 
portionally stiffer; and in cutting out some 
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-delicate piece of work you will find it easier to 
follow the lines than if you used a whole blade. 



Design for Bracket No. 1 

These, however, are details which experience 
will suggest. 

We will now give a few practical hints 
for the brackets. Mark out the pattern 
on the wood, or cut it out in paper and 
paste it on the wood with gum or paste ; 
then bore holes with one of the small brads 
in each space to be cut out. Saw first 
the outside margin, and the inner parts 
afterwards. You will find it comes easier 
to work systematically. That is, if you 
commence with a wheel in the wheel- 
bracket, finish them both before going off 
to something else. When you commence 
the leaves at the bottom, finish them all 
before you do anything else. There are 
two reasons why it is best to do this; a 
moral one and a physical one. The moral 
reason is obvious ; and wo will tell you the 
other, which is, that if you have u, 
number of spaces just alike to cut out, it 
is easier and better to do them all at once, 
because you get your hand in, and apply the 


experience gained on each while it is fresh and 
most available. Consequently your work looks 
more symmetrical and even. 

After finishing all the sawing, take your 
files and carefully smooth all inequalities 
left by the saw, and use your eyes to see 
where you can correct errors in drawing 
and sawing, and make all the parts as 
nearly alike as possible. 

Bear in mind that there are hosts of 
people in the world who can take these or 
any other designs and saw them out in a 
very short time, and be perfectly satisfied 
with them : but it is the careful after-finish 
which shows the refined taste of the 
skilled workman. 

The veining of the leaves can be very 
nicely done witli the point of the knife- 
edge or other thin-bladed file, helped, 
perhaps, with a sharp knife ; though, as 
we progress in our work, we may be 
able to get a tool for the express purpose, 
which will do it with greater rapidity and 
ease. Y T ou will notice that some parts of 
the figures are lightly shaded. This indi¬ 
cates that the wood there is to he slightly 
cut away, so as to give the effect of relief 
to the other parts. The real beauty of 
the work depends upon the success with 
which this is done, and removes it from 
the simple field of plain fret sawing to the 
finer one of wood carving. 

If you have access to some fine art shop in a 
city, and can look at some specimens of Swiss 
picture-frames, you will see at once how very 


in the figure, so as to fill up the open spaee that 
would otherwise be left. If you saw out the 
back piece first, you can lay it down on paper, 
and use one side to mark thepattern from which 
to cut out the front piece. 

By using a fine quality of wood, and by care¬ 
ful workmanship, very handsome brackets can 
be made in the manner described. 

(To be continued.) 





Design for Bracket No. 2. 


Shelf for Brackets- 

bcautiful they are, and you will get the idea 
how to apply the principles of carving to the 
simple articles we make for our amuse¬ 
ment. The furniture of almost any draw¬ 
ing-room nowadays will give you some 
example of an ordinary carving, from which 
you can get ideas; and if you are really 
interested in this work you will keep your 
eyes open, and hike in all such ideas. If 
you know anything about drawing, it is 
an excellent plan to keep a little book 
and copy auy designs which interest you ; 
the pattern of a carpet, a figure from the 
wall-paper, a fresco, the margin of a book- 
cover, or the border round a piece of 
music. You will find handsome designs 
enough if you will only look for them. 

These brackets can be put together with 
screws from the back, care being taken to 
bore the holes first with a brad of the same 
size as the screw, so that the wood will not 
split. Then countersink a hole for the 
head of the screw to fit into, so that it 
will go down flush and the bracket will 
hang flat on the wall. If you choose, 
instead of screws, you can put two pins in 
the shelf, as shown in No. 2, to go into 
corresponding holes in the hack piece, and 
then put one screw and one pin on the 
front bracket to fit into the slots shown 
in the cut. This latter arrangement allows 
the bracket to be readily taken apart for 
convenience in packing. The front pieces, 
which support the shelves, are made ex¬ 
actly like one-lialf of the back piece below 
the shelves. In the w'heel pattern, leave 
out tlie leaves on the front piece, and put 
in the little ball shown by the dotted ball 


Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern. 

By A. A. ’Wood, f.c.s. 

X.—SLIDE PAINTING, ETC. 

T HE preparation of magic-lantern slides for 
home use (although, perhaps, not equalling 
the bought ones in quality) is a great source of 
pleasure, and a few hints on this part of our 
subject will probably be acceptable. A number 
of very amusing slides may be made by cutting 
grotesque or other figures out of black paper, 
and pasting them on glass slips, and after the 
pictures are dry, giving a little detail by slash¬ 
ing the picture with a sharp penknife in places 
where needed. If these figures be first drawn on 
tissue paper, coloured, and then cut out, the 
effect is still more pleasiog. Or, if preferred, 
sheets of these figures in black can be bought, 
and thus tlie trouble of drawing them will be 
saved. 

A very efficient set of astronomical slides may 
be constructed out of blackened cardboard with 
the aid of a few punches, some different-sized 
needles, and some of the coloured gelatine from 
bon-bons. Having cut the card of a size suitable 
for the lantern, and marked on it a circle of the 
: same diameter as the lantern condenser, prick 
holes in the card by aid of the needles, so as to 
i represent the principal constellations and nebulae, 
i illustrations of which will be found in most 
j works on astronomy. The relative positions of 
• the planets may be shown by punching holes 
in the cardboard and covering them over with 
gelatine. When the holes are punched, the 
orbits may he traced by a very minute row of 
holes, pricked with a fine needle, the circles 
having first been marked with a pair of com¬ 
passes. For larger diagrams representing the 
planets singly, a sharp penknife and a pair of 
compasses would, combined with a steady hand, 
produce wonders. 

The painting of magic-lantern slides on glass 
is a rather more difficult task, and some know¬ 
ledge of the rules of tlie art of pointing in 
general will be found most useful. The colours 
and brushes to be used are sold in boxes, and the 
number of colours can be readily increased by 
mixing. The following articles may be con¬ 
sidered necessaries. Easel, glass to paint on, 
pencils, dabbers, etching-needles, fixing varnish, 
and the following colours. Blue, No. 1 and 
No. 2, crimson, amber, brown, manve, black, 
light green, dark green, orange, purple, and 
scarlet. Having obtained these articles, pro- 
ceed as follows. Make a drawing of the picture 
required, of the right size, on white paper, and 
place this under the glass upon which the 
picture is to he painted. The outline is then to 
be traced on the glass in Indian ink with a fine 
pen. This part of tlie work, however, can be 
dispensed with if the glasses be bought having 
pictures already outlined on them. If the sub¬ 
ject of the picture be a landscape, the outlined 
glass is to be turned upside down, and the sky 
filled in first, commencing at tlie horizon with a 
pale tint, which is to he increased in density as the 
edge of the picture is approached. To remove 
any superfluous colour, a dabber is used. 

When this colour has dried, the other parts of 
the picture are painted in succession witli ap¬ 
propriate tints, warm tints being employed lor 
tlio objects in tlie foreground, neutral or cool 
tints for the background. 

This having been done, the picture has then 
to be coated with the fixing varnish, either using 
a brush, or pouring it on as a photographer 
would do ‘ 3 or when it has covered the surface. 
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allowing it to run back into the bottle from one 
of the corners. The varnish is then allowed to 
dry, after which the picture is again to be 
examined, the shadows of the buildings and 
the trees are to be tilled in, and the colour 
strengthened where the picture seems to need 
it. Snow and moonlight effects are produced 
chiefly by removing the colour in places by 
means of a knife and needle-point. 

The rules given above apply also to the colour¬ 
ing of photographs for the magic lantern. 

The 88. 


Problem No. 6. 

By II F. L. ever. 



White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 

The universal notation : K, L, M, N, 0, P, 
instead of the old English letters K, Q, K, B, Kt, 
P (see No. 8, March 8, 1879). 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


How to make a Man-Kite. 

To make a kite four feet high it takes three 
sticks—one four feet long, set upright to reach 
from the bottom of the jacket to the top of the 
hat, and two crossed so as to go from each 
shoulder to the corners below the vest pockets. 
You then put your string around the whob by 
securing it to the ends of these sticks, and the 
frame is made. Now cover with thin cloth, or 
paper-muslin is the best, and almost anybody 
will paint an old man’s head and body for you, 
if you are a little hoy. Next make the legs and 
arms of bunting. Bunting, you know, is the 
loosely-woven material that flags are made of, 
and is very light and open. These legs and 
arms are open at the place where the hoops on 
which they are made join the kite, and when up 
will he filled out with air. His legs should be 
fastened to the bottom of the kite, and liis arms 
at each side. 
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Covrcsponbence. 



II. E., Jack, and others. —We have carefully 
considered your difliculty, and have thus 
arranged for it. At the end of the year, all 
the coloured plates, frontispieces, etc., now 
published only with the monthly parts, will 
he issued in a sixpenny packet. Buyers of the 
weekly numbers will thus find themselves at 
no disadvantage in regard to binding their 
papers in volumes. 

Willie and H. Jones. —It is intended that 
the paper should form one handsome annual 
volume, and not be bound half-yearly. 

J. Gregory. —You will find the first part of 
your question already answered in our reply 
to H. E., Jack, and others. As regards the 
second part, you yourself can readily solve 
the difficulty. You say you do not mind ex¬ 
pense, as it is no object to yon. Then why 
not take in, as some others do, both the weekly 
numbers and monthly parts, reserving the 
latter for reference or binding, and giving 
the former away to poorer boys in your neigh¬ 
bourhood ? 

Lillte and Ben. —See our answer to J. 
Gregory. There are many objections to pub¬ 
lishing the monthly parts in advance, not 
the least perhaps being the length of time we 
should have to keep correspondents waiting 
for replies to their questions, and the difficulty 
of promptly treating current subjects. If 
you prefer the form of the monthly parts, but 
are too impatient to wait for them, why not 
take in both ? or, as yen are sister and brother, 
one might take in the weekly instalments and 
and the other the part. 

Thankful Mother. —You will have learnt 
ere this by our award of prizes that we in¬ 
terpret the word “readers” in the broadest 
way, and make sex no disqualification for the 
competitions. The paper is, of course, pri¬ 
marily intended for hoys, but surely no lad 
would be so ungallant as to object to the 
stimulating rivalry of a pretty sister or 
cousin. 

Competitor, Monthly Subscriber, etc.— 
You will see by this number that we have not 
overlooked your needs. As there are objec¬ 
tions to publishing the parts in advance, we 
will in future issue the prize subjects 1 in such 
a wry that you will he able to compete equally 
with weekly subscribers. For instance, you 
will notice that we this week state the subject 
for the month of April, thus bringing it into 
the April part, instead of waiting for the first 
week of the month as hitherto. 

W. A. Dunbar sends a square containing 529 
letters, so arranged that the sentence. “ Re¬ 
form alone can save us now ” can he read in 
multitudinous ways : to the right, to the left, 
and up or down on various lines, the letter R 
forming the centre of the square. To print 
the whole would take more space than it is 
worth, but the construction can be easily 
verified. 

W. Hartley, George, and many others.— 
All your requests will he considered at the 
proper time, but special subjects are best 
Taken in their right seasons. We intend to 
give articles on swimming, boating, cricket¬ 
ing, jachting, gardening, song-bir>s, etc., 
but even if it were possible, it would scarcely 
be desirable to treat- all such subjects at once. 

Tyro, Constant Reader, etc.—W e cannot 
possibly undertake to reply privately through 
tiie post, willing though we might be to 
oblige by doing so ; and even the sending of 
a stamp or stamped envelope will not consti¬ 
tute an obligation. Will our readers kindly 
try always to bear in mind that what may be 


quite practicable in dealing with hundreds, or 
even thousands, must be something vastly 
different when it is a question of a quarter of 
a million ; and the number of our readers, all 
of whom have of course an equal claim on us > 
can hardly he far short of that now. 

A. H. S. and many others. —No, we do not 
give prizes for answers to conundrums, chess- 
solutions, and so forth ; nor oan we in any 
circumstances return the MSS. on such sub¬ 
jects voluntarify sent us. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

IV. 

(“ Bringing the good news from Ghent to Aix .”) 

We offer in connection with the story told m 
such stirring verse by Robert Browning on page 
151 of this week’s paper, Two Prizes,, as 
follows :— 

First Prize. —This will consist of hooks to the 
value of 20s., and will be awarded for the best 
pen and ink drawing illustrative of the poena. 
To copy, but without tracing, either our ow^i 
Frontispiece or other picture, will not disqualify 
for the prize, but other things being equal, the 
preference will be given to an original sketch > 
This competition is open to readers of all ages 
up to twenty-one. 

Second Prize.— This will be of the value o.1 
10s. in books, and will be awarded for the best 
account of the leading events in the history of 
Ghent. Such account should not contain a 
greater number of words than about a column 
or a column and a half of this paper, and in writ¬ 
ing it any hooks may be consulted for the facts, 
but must not be copied from, our object being to 
encourage competitors in original composition- 
Open to all readers up to the age of seventeen. 

Certificates. —In addition to the two prizes we 
shall award handsome “ Certificates of Merit,’* 
suitable for framing, to the more meritorious 
competitors of each of the two classes who come 
nearest to the prize-winners. 

CONDITIONS. 

(1) The drawings and essays, etc., must be 
the result of competitors’ own unaided efforts. 
(2) Must be clearly written on one side of the 
paper only. (3) Must bear the full name, age, 
and address of the sender. (4) And must be 
certified by parent, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person to he unaided work. (5) 
All letters must he plainly marked outside, 
“Prize Competition,” should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Own Paper, at 5b, 
Paternoster Row, and must reach him by April 
30th. (6). No MSS. will be returned, whether 

accompanied by stamps or not, and to this rule, 
owing to the immense number of MSS. sub¬ 
mitted, vre are compelled strictly to adhere. 
To return to all would be impossible, and it is 
not fair to make exceptions. 

To these conditions we must invite the care¬ 
ful attention of all competitors, as they wiR 
have to be strictly enforced. Readers can hardly 
imagine the trouble caused in the past by even 
. so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, forgetting 
to state age, or address, and writing by later 
posts to rectify the omission. 


Notice to Readers. 

The second Monthly Part of the “ Boy's Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price Gd., will be 
issued with the April Magazines. It will con¬ 
tain Numbers Six to Ten, with a Frontispiece 
on Toned Paper, illustrative of Mr. Browning’s 
ringing verses on Bringing the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix. 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls*, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once reported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publisher. 


The “ Leisure Hour ” Office, London: 
56, Paternoster Row. 
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THE PARKHUR8T PAPER-CHASE. 

By an Old Boy, 

Author of “My First Football Match," etc. 

“ fTlHE meet is to be at one o’clock, sharp, 
X in the Dean’s Warren—don’t for¬ 
get ! ” ; 

So said Forwood, the “whipper-in” of 
the Parkhurst Hare and Hounds Club, to 
me, one March morning in the year 18—. j 
I had no need to be reminded of the 
appointment; for this was the day of the 
great “ hunt” of the year, always held by j 


the running set at Parkhurst School to 
yield in interest to no other fixture of the 
athletic calendar. 

In fine weather, and over good country, 
a paper-chase is one of the grandest sports 
ever indulged in—at least so we thought 
when we were boys—and the “great hunt” 
was, of course, the grandest run of the 
year, and looked forward to, consequently, 
with the utmost eagerness by all lovers of 
running in our school. 

This year, too, I had a special interest 
in the event, for it was my turn to run 
“ hare”-—in other words, to be, with an¬ 


other fellow, the object of the united pur¬ 
suit of some twenty or thirty of my school¬ 
fellows, who would glory in running me 
down not a whit less than I should glory 
in escaping them. 

For some weeks previously we had been 
taking short trial runs to test our pace and 
powers of endurance; and Birch (my 
fellow “hare”) and I had more than once 
surveyed the course we proposed to take 
on the occasion of the “ great hunt,” mak¬ 
ing ourselves, as far as possible, acquainted 
with the bearings of several streams, 
ploughed fields, and high walls to be 
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avoided, and the whereabouts of certain 
gaps, woods, and hollows to be desired. 
We were glad afterwards that we had taken 
this precaution, as the reader will see. 

I can't say if the Parkhurst method of 
conducting our “hunts” was the orthodox 
one; I know we considered it was, as our 
rules were our own making, or rather a 
legacy to us by a former generation of 
runners at the school. 

We were to take, in all, a twelve miles’ 
course, of nearly an oval shape, six miles 
out and six miles home. Any amount of 
dodging or doubling was to be allowed 
to us hares, except crossing our own path. 
We were to ,get five minutes’ clear start, 
and of course were expected to drop our 
paper “ scent” wherever we went. 

Luckily for me, Birch was an old hand 
at running “hare,” and up to all sorts of 
dodges, so that I knew all it was needful 
for me to do was to husband my “ wind,” 
and run evenly with him, leaving him to 
shape our course and regulate our pace. 

It was a lively scene at the Dean’s 
Warren, when we reached it a few minutes 
before the appointed time that afternoon. 
The “ pack”—that is, the twenty or thirty 
fellows who were to run as “hounds”— 
were fast assembling, and divesting them¬ 
selves of everything but their light flannels. 
The “whipper-in,” conspicuous by the 
little bugle slung across his shoulders, and 
the light flag in his hand, was there in all 
the importance of his office; and, as usual, 
the Doctor and a party of visitors, ladies 
and gentlemen, had turned out to witness 
the start. 

“Five minutes, hares!” shouts For- 
wood, as Birch and I came on the spot. 

We use the interval in stripping off all 
unnecessary apparel, and girding ourselves 
with our bags of “ scent,” or scraps of 
torn-up paper, which we are to drop as 
we run. Then we sit and wait the moment 
for starting. The turf is cris£> under our 
feet; the sun is just warm enough to keep 
us from shivering as we sit, and the wind 
just strong enough to be fresh. Altogether 
it is to be doubted if a real meet of real 
hounds to hunt real hares—a cruel and not 
very manly sport, after all—could be much 
more exciting than this is. 

“ Half a minute! ” sings out the whip¬ 
per-in, as we spring to our feet. 

In another thirty seconds we are swing¬ 
ing along at a good pace down the slope 
of the Warren, in the direction of Colvin 
meadows, and the hunt has begun. 

As long as we were in sight of the 
“ pack ” we kept up a good hard pace, but 
on reaching cover we settled down at once 
to a somewhat more sober jog-trot, in 
anticipation of the long chase before us. 

We made good use of our five minutes’ 
start, for by the time a distant bugle note 
announced that the hounds were let loose 
on our track we had covered a good piece 
of ground, and put several wide fields and 
ditches and ugly hedges between us and 
our pursuers. 

Now it was that Birch’s experience served 
us in good stead. I never knew a fellow 
more thoroughly crmning; he might have 
been a fox instead of a hare. Sometimes 
he made me run behind him and drop my 
scent on the top of his, and sometimes 
keep a good distance off. and let the wind 
scatter it as much as it could. When we 
name to a gap, instead of starting straight 
across the next field ho would turn sud¬ 
denly at right angles, and keep close up 
imder the hedge half way round before 
striking,off into the open. Among trees and 
bushes lie zigzagged and doubled to an 


alarming extent, so that it seemed as if 
we were losing ground every moment. So 
we should have been if the chase had been 
by sight instead of by scent ; but that would 
have been against all rules'. 

If the hounds were to see the hares 
twenty yards in front of them, and the 
scent lay half a mile round, they would be 
bound, according to our rules, to go the 
half-mile, however tempting the short cut 
might seem. 

It was after a very wide circuit, ending 
up on the top of a moderate rise, that we 
first caught sight of our pursuers. As 
they were a full six minutes behind us we 
agreed to sit down under cover for a 
minute and watch them. 

At that moment they had evidently lost 
the scent, and were ferreting about among 
some low trees and bushes in search of it. 
We saw the flag of the whipper-in marking 
the spot where it was last visible, and 
round this, on all sides, the hounds were 
exploring busily in search of the “new 
departure.” Then, presently, came a cry 
of “ Forward ! ” and off they all started in 
our direction; and as the scent after that 
seemed to lie pretty clear, we considered it 
high time for us to resume our flight. 

So we made off again, and being re¬ 
freshed by our brief halt, made over a couple 
of ploughed fields, which Birch suggested 
“would make a few of the hounds look 
foolish;” and so on till we reached the first 
water we had encountered since the start. 
This was a trout-stream, well known to 
some of us who -were fond of fishing—no¬ 
where more than half a foot deep, and in 
some places easily passable, dry shod, on 
s f epping-stones. Birch, however, avoided 
these, and, boldly splashing into the stream 
over In’s ankles, bade me follow. 

“We’ll soon dry up,” he said, “ and this 
will gain us a minute or two.” 

Instead of going straight across, the wily 
hare began to paddle up the middle of the 
stream for twenty or thirty yards, and of 
course in so doing our scent was soon 
drifted away down the current. So we 
flattered ourselves, when we at last did 
make the opposite bank, that our pursuers 
would be puzzled for a minute or two to 
know what had become of us. 

After a further quarter of a mile we 
thought we might venture to take another 
brief halt on the strength of this last 
manoeuvre. We were unable to do so where 
we could command a view of the hounds, 
but as we reckoned we had at least gained 
three minutes, we felt we could quite 
afford to take it easy for that length of 
time. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, after 
about a couple of minutes, we heard a cry 
of “ Forward ! ” close to us, and evidently 
on this side of the stream. 

Off we dashed like mad, in a regular 
panic, and never checked our pace till we 
had put three ploughed fields and. a couple 
of wide ditches to our credit. We did not 
discover till it was all over how it was our 
cunning scheme to perplex the hounds had 
thus miscarried. Then we were told that 
some of the “ scent,” instead of dropping 
into the water, as we intended, had lodged 
on the top of some stones in mid-stream, 
and this bad at once betrayed our dodge, 
to the practised eyes of the foremost 
hounds. It was a caution to be more care¬ 
ful another time. 

We had to work hard to make up for 
the ground we had lost by this mistake, 
but our next sight of the hounds showed 
that we were fairly ahead again, and that 
the ploughed fields had (as Birch predicted) 


told on a good portion of the pack, who 
now (at least, those of them who were at 
all well up) scarcely numbered a dozen. 

Half a mile farther brought us to Win- 
cot village, down the main street of which 
we sped, greatly to the admiration of the 
inhabitants, who turned out in force to see 
the sport. 

By this time we had fairly got our 
“ second winds,” and began to realise the 
benefit of the steady training of the past 
fortnight. At an ordinary pace, with the 
second wind well laid on, we felt we ought 
to be able to hold out for the run home, 
unless some very unexpected accident 
should intervene. 

Past the village we rattled on till we 
came to the railway embankment, across 
which we trespassed, not without some 
difficulty, as it was steep and railed off 
on either side by high palisades. Once 
over this we turned at right-angles, and 
ran for half a mile close alongside the line, 
and past Wincot station. Here it was 
necessary to recross the line (down a cut¬ 
ting this time), and as we were doing so 
we caught sight, on our left, of the leading 
hounds, scrambling to the top of the em¬ 
bankment, which we had passed only a 
minute or two before. 

Clear of the railway, there remained a 
good steady piece of work cut out for us 
to reach home, across an awful country, 
full of hedges and ditches, and as hilly as 
a pie-crust. 

But Birch and I were well in the humour 
of the thing by this time, and determined 
it should not be our fault if the “great 
hunt ” of this year ended in a victory for 
the hounds. So we spurted for nearly a 
mile, jumping most of the narrow ditches 
and low hedges that crossed our path, and 
making as straight a course as the hilly 
ground allowed of. But despite all our 
efforts, the occasional glimpses which we 
caught of our pursuers showed us that we 
were unable to shake off four or five of the 
leading hounds, who, with Forwood at 
their head, were coming on at a great 
pace, and, if not gaming on us, at least 
not losing ground. 

This would never do. It would be all 
up if things went on so, we could see; so 
the cunning Birch had once again to resort 
to his dodges to gain time. 

Suddenly altering our track and leaving 
the fields, he struck a dusty lane, which 
wound in and out in the direction of Park- 
hurst. Now as this was a very dusty and 
a very chalky lane, and as the wind was 
blowing the dust about very freely, it was 
easy to see wfiiy the artful Birch made use 
of it on the present occasion. Our white 
scraps of paper, falling on the white road, 
and being fallen on by the white dust, had 
a good chance of escaping detection unless 
looked after very carefully, and to make 
matters more secure we dodged off into the 
fields, and back again into the lane, pretty 
often, leaving our pursuers a ditch to jump 
each time. 

This manoeuvre answered fairly well, for 
the next time we saw the hounds they 
were searching about by the side of a ditch 
for our track, a good way to the rear. 

We had now to face the hardest bit of 
work of the afternoon. The last two miles 
home were over a perfectly flat bit of 
country—so flat that the hounds would 
have us in view nearly all the way, and, 
consequently, to dodge or double would be 
simply useless. Our only course w^as a 
straight hard run for it, trusting to our 
legs and our wind to pull us through. So 
we settled down to the task with a will. 
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Scarcely had we emerged into the open 
ground for a couple of minutes when we 
saw a figure dash out of the lane in full 
■cry after us. 

It was For wood, the whipper-in, a ter¬ 
rible “ scud ” across country, and he was 
only fifty yards or so ahead of three others, 
also celebrated for their pace. So we hares 
had our work cut out for us, and no mis¬ 
take ! 

For a mile we ran as hard as we well 
■ could, turning neither to right nor left, 
•and halting neither at ditch nor dyke. 
Parkhurst Towers rose before us in the 
distance, and more than one boy was 
•already strolling out in our direction to 
•witness the finish. 

How we wished we were as fresh as 
they! 

“Put it on, hares!” shouted the first 
wh<5 met us, “ you’ll do it yet.” 

“ Hounds are gaining ! ” cried the next 
we passed—a young urchin sitting on a 
"bank and eating toffee. 

And now there met us not single spec¬ 
tators only, but groups, who cheered 
loudly, backing, some the hares and some 
the hounds, till we hardly knew where we 
were. Some even began to run along with 
-us, at a respectful distance, in order to be 
“ in at the death.” 

The playground-wall was now visible 
only half a mile away, on the other side of 
the Gravelshire Canal, which had to be 
•crossed by a bridge which we were fast 
approaching. 

I gave a rapid look back. Forwood was 
mow only a hundred yards behind us, with 
lots of running still in him. He would 
■certainly run us down in the next half- 
mile. 

“ Birch,” I said, as I ran beside him, 

are you good for a swim ?” 

“Bather ! ” he exclaimed; “if you are. 
-Quick! ” 

We swerved suddenly in our course, and, 
to the amazement of all spectators, left the 
"bridge on our left. In another minute we 
were on the margin of the canal, and next 
moment the splash of a double “header,” 
und the shouts of the assembled onlookers, 
proclaimed that we had made a plunge for 
it. The canal was only about thirty feet 
•wide, and we were across it in a twinkling, 
■our light flannel clothes scarcely interfering 
with our swimming, and certainly not 
^adding much to the weight we carried 
after being soaked through. 

Three hundred yards now ! Ah ! that 
cheer behind means that Forwood has fol¬ 
lowed our plunge. What are they laugh¬ 
ing at, though ? Can he have foundered ? 
No ! Another shout! That means he is 
;safe over and hard at our heels. 

For the last three hundred yards we run 
■a regular steeplechase. The meadows are 
intersected with lines of hurdles, and these 
we take one after another in our run, as 
hard as we can. 

Only one more, and then we are safe ! 

Suddenly I find myself on my face on 
the gFass ; I have caught on the last hurdle 
:and come to grief! 

Birch in an instant hauls me to my feet, 
just as Forwood rises to the leap. Then 
for a hundred yards it is a race for very 
life. What a shouting there is ! and what 
a rushing of boys and waving of caps pass 
"before our eyes ! On comes Forwood, the 
.gallant hound, at our heels ; we can hear 
him behind us distinctly ! 

“Now you have them ! ” shouts one. 

“ One spurt more, hares ! ” cries another, 
“ and you are safe ! ” 

On we bound, and on comes the pur¬ 


suer, not ten yards behind—not ten , but 
more than five . And that five he never 
makes up till Birch and I are safe inside 
the school-gates, winners by a neck—and 

a neck only—of that famous hunt. 

* * * * 

The pack came straggling in for the next 
hour, amid the cheers and chaffing of the 
boys. Three of them, who had kept neck 
and neck all the way, were only two 
minutes behind Forwood, but they had 
shirked the swim and taken the higher and 
dryer course—as, indeed, most of the other 
hounds did—by way of the bridge. Ten 
minutes after them one other fellow turned 
up, and a quarter of an hour later three 
more ; and so on until the whole pack had 
run, or walked, or limped, or ridden home 
—all except one, little Jim Barlow, the 
tiniest and youngest and pluckiest little 
hound that ever crossed country. We were 
all anxious to know what had become of 
this small chap of thirteen, who, some one 
said, ought never to have been allowed to 
start on such a big run, with his little legs. 
“Wait a bit,” said Forwood, “Jim will 
turn up before long, safe and sound, you’ll 
see.” 

It was nearly dusk, and a good two 
hours after the finish. We were sitting in 
the big hall, talking and laughing over 
the events of the afternoon, when there 
came a sound of feet on the gravel walk, 
accompanied by a vehement puffing, out¬ 
side the window. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Forwood, 
“ and, I declare, running still! ” 

And so it was. In a minute the dooi 
swung open and in trotted little Jim, 
dripping wet, coated with mud, and pant¬ 
ing like a steam-engine, but otherwise as 
self-composed as usual. 

“ How long have you fellows been in ? ” 
he demanded of us, as he sat down and 
began to lug off his wet boots. 

“Two hours,” replied Birch. 

The little hero looked a trifle mortified 
to find he was so far behind, and we were 
quite sorry for him. 

“ Never mind,” he said, “ I ran on the 
scent every inch of the way, and only 
pulled up once, at Wincot, for five 
minutes.” 

“You did!” exclaimed one or two 
Voices, as we all stared admiringly at this 
determined young hound. 

“ Yes ; and a nice dance.you gave a chap 
my size over the railway and across those 
ditches ! But I didn’t miss a single one of 
them, all the same.” 

“ But what did you do, at the canal 
asked Forwood. 

“ Why, swam it, of course—obliged to do 
it, wasn’t I, if the hares went that way ? 
I say, is there any grub going ? ” 

Plucky little Jim Barlow ! After all, he 
Was the .hero of that “big huitt,” though 
he did come in two hours late. 

This was the last big “ hare and hounds ” 
I ever ran in. I have many a time since 
ridden with a real hunt over the same 
country, but never have I experienced the 
same thrill of excitement or known the 
same exultation at success as when I ran 
home with Birch, two seconds ahead of the 
hounds, in the famous Parkhurst Paper 
Chase of IS—. 



PUPA-DIGGING. 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

oth-hunters and beetle- 
catchers have a great ad¬ 
vantage over their brother 
naturalists. Except when 
the earth is fast bound in 
icy chains, they can pursue 
their occupation, night and 
clay being equally profitable. 

When butterflies are not abroad, 
and cannot be hunted with the 
net, moths can be boxed on pal¬ 
ings, or captured on treacles. 
And when very few insects are on the wing, the 
entomologist can still employ himself in hunting 
for them while they are yet in the pupa or 
chrysalis state, and before they attain tlieir 



wings. 

Pupae are to be found in various localities. 
They are hung up by their tails in the most 
exposed positions. They are swung in silken 



hammocks. They are tucked away into cre¬ 
vices of bark, rocks, or walls. 

They are sheltered in clusters of leaves tied 
together by silken bands. They are hidden in 
wide silken pavilions. Many are found inside 
the trunks and branches of trees ; and, indeed, 
there is hardly a spot where a pupa of some sort 
may not be found. But there are so many 
which conceal themselves below the surface of 
the ground, that no one can hope to make even 
a fair collection of British moths unless he is 
prepared to seek the pupre by digging for them. 

Nothing is more simple or easier in theory, 
but the practice is a very different business. 
“Going round palings” is, as I have already 
shown, quite an art by itself, and pupa-digging 
is to the full as difficult a task. 

Let me begin by warning the novice at pupa¬ 
digging of two traps into which he is tolerably 
likely to fall. One is over-confidence of success, 
and the other is despondency at failure. Almost 
every young pupa-digger starts off with a joyous 
expectation of returning with his pockets full 
of specimens. And, in all probability, he will 
return in a very different mood. 

He will scarcely have found a pupa, and those 
which he lias discovered he feels will be only 
the commonest species. He will have found 
plenty of empty pupa-shells, evidently belong¬ 
ing to the larger moths. He will certainly have 
scratched his hands, and probably have pricked 
them with fallen thorns, or stung them with 
dwai-f nettles. 

One of my friends, now an experienced pupa- 
digger, went out no less than seven times with¬ 
out finding a single pupa. Determined not to 
be beaten, he went out for the eighth time, and 
was rewarded by discovering one pupa. This 
he placed in his rearing-cage, and in due time 
it hatched into a fine, healthy bluebottle ! 

He will be horribly tired, and next morning 
he will be so stiff that he can scarcely stand up¬ 
right. It has been wittily said that the first 
requisite of a gardener is a cast-iron back with 
a hinge in it, and much the same may be said 
of a pupa-digger. This, however, cannot be 
purchased, although it develops itself in course 
of time and practice. 

The tools really required are very few. First 
comes the trowel. This should be the ordinary 
gardener’s trowel, round, not fiat, as some per- 
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sons recommend, and will cost eightpence or 
tenpence at the most. All that is needed is, 
that the trowel be strong, and not likely to turn 
in the handle. If you like, you can buy “pupa- 
diggers” from eighteenpence upwards. Do not 
waste your money, for the trowel will be all that 
you want. 

Of course, you will need the all-useful pill¬ 
boxes, but as every entomologist has large stores 
of these, you need spend nothing on them. Pro¬ 
cure half a pound of cotton wool, which ought 
to last for years. Do not get wadding, which is 
comparatively useless, but pure cotton wool. If 
3 ’ou cannot find a shop where cotton wool is to 
be procured, tow will answer, but the cotton 
wool is far superior. 

Thistledown will make a fair substitute for 
cotton wool, and so will very soft moss. Some- 
thing of the kind, however, is absolutely needed, 
for pupae are delicate creatures, and if they are 
rattled about in the pocket, or even roughly 
handled, they mil certainly die. A wonderful 
amount of cotton wool can be compressed into a 
small bag, and when you set to work, the bag 
can be hung to a button-hole, so that it will not 
be dropped. You need not trouble yourself 
about fastening the neck of the bag, as the elas¬ 
ticity of the cotton will prevent it from falling 
out. 

I strongly recommend a knee-cap. If you 
can procure such a cap as is worn by the volun¬ 
teers when firing, so much the better. But you 
must have something to kneel upon ; and it is 
better to have a thick, stout kneecap which is 
fastened to your leg, than a loose piece of water¬ 
proof, which is troublesome to carry, is always 
liable to be cut by stones, and does not defend 
the knee. Your shoemaker will put one together 
for a few pence, if you have not sufficient in¬ 
genuity to make it for yourself. 

Supposing^you to have trowel, pill-boxes, cot¬ 
ton, and kneecap, and to set off in search of 
pupae. For the first time you will feel-oppressed 
with the idea that the world is a wide place, and 
that you can hardly be expected to dig up 
whole fields in order to find pupae. Make your 
mind easy, for if you were to turn up every inch 
of the field you would not discover a single 
pupae. Pupae do not like fields, but they "lo 
like trees, and those which are the best for 
treacling are the best for digging. 

Leave chestnuts alone, and have nothing to 
do with woods or even copses. Look out for 
solitary oaks, elms, beeches, poplars, willows, or 
ashes. I have never had much success with 
beoch or hawthorn, though, of course, the fault 
may have been my own. 

Oak and elm are by far the best, then come 
poplar, and then willow or sallow. 

All evergreens are useless. Avoid clay soil as 
far as possible, and choose those of a lighter 
kind. Some entomologists make a practice of 
digging up the earth round every likely treo 
which they see ; not, perhaps, expecting to find 
pup* at that time, but merely to prepare an 
attractive soil for the pup* of next season. 

It is a very good plan, and if you follow it, 
take.care not to smooth the earth, but leave it 
as rough and untidy as possible. Then any 
pupa-digger who comes to the tree will think 
that the earth has been thoroughly searched, 
and will go somewhere else. 

Wet is always fatal to pup*, and a dry, loose 
soil is therefore the best for them. I shall recur 
to this point presently. 

It is said that the northern and eastern sides 
of trees are the most favourable to pup*, rain 
mostly coming from the west and south. Prac¬ 
tically, however, I think that the side of the 
tree is of little consequence as long as the eyes 
and fingers do their work properly. Both are 
needed, and perhaps the latter are more useful 
than the former. 

Having espied a tree which seems a suitable 
one, look round it to see if there are any mole 
tracks near it. If so, leave the tree, for the mole 
is a better pupa-digger than the man, and will 
not have left a single pupa alive. If no tracks 
can be seen, set to work at once. Look out for 
the way in which the roots run, and about a foot 
from the trunk you may insert the trowel into 
the ground. Holding it nearly perpendicular, 


force it some four inches into the soil, and then 
turn it up steadily. 

How and then a pupa will be detached and 
roll to the bottom of the hole, but generally 
nothing will be seen. How the fingers will come 
into play. Take the earth very lightly in both 
hands, and gently break it asunder. Go on 
breaking it, drawing out carefully the grass¬ 
roots which are sure to bind the soil together, 
and, by touch more than by eye, search for the 
pup*. 

You must not expect them to be clean and 
shining, as beetles are when dug out of the 
ground. They will be irregular, rough ; and so 
covered with soil that their outline is completely 
disguised. Even the most practised pupa- 
diggers trust more to the fingers than to the eye, 
and they handle the earth as delicately as if it 
were a mass of soap-bubbles which they were 
trying to separate without breaking them. 

< Adittle perseverance will soon enable you to 
distinguish by the touch a pupa from a lump of 
earth, no matter how alike they may be in ap¬ 
pearance ; and until you do this, you will not 
be able to do justice to the digging. 

Lay aside carefully the earth after it has been 
thoroughly examined, and work your way as far 
as the trunk of the tree, not allowing the least 
bit of soil to escape the test of your fingers. Of 
course your fingers will be covered with dirt, but 
you must make up your mind to that; and you 
can be no more a good pupa-digger than a good 
dissecter if you care about soiling your fingers. 

Holding the soil loosely in the hand, and then 
tapping the back of the hand so as to let it sift 
between the fingers, will be found efficacious in 
the detection of disguised pup*. 

When you have reached the trunk, you will 
mostly find that a quantity of moss, dead leaves, 
grass-roots, twigs, etc., lie collected in the hol¬ 
low formed between two roots and their junction 
with the trunk. This should be pulled to pieces 
with the greatest care, the fingers still taking 
precedence of the eyes, and will generally be 
found to be the sheltering-place of many a pupa 
which does not actually bore into the ground. 

As a rule, the generality of pup* are found 
within a foot of the tree, but there are some 
species which seem to prefer a distance of two 
feet, or even more. Such pup* are mostly to be 
found'under fir-trees, the fallen needles forming 
an admirable shelter for them. 

Hone of them bury themselves to any great 
depth; and if you thoroughly examine the 
ground to a depth of four, or at the most five, 
inches, you will not need to dig deeper. Heither 
frost nor wet seems to penetrate far into the earth 
close to trees. When the surface is quite wet, 
the soil at four inches depth will be loose and 
dry ; and when it is frozen so hard that the 
trowel can scarcely be forced through it, the sub¬ 
lying soil will be comparatively untouched by 
the frost. 

I do not, however, advocate pupa-digging 
in frosty weather. In the first place, frost 
numbs the fingers and destroys their powers of 
touch ; and in the next place, many insects are 
either killed outright or fatally injured by being 
brought into direct contact with air much below 
freezing-point. 

Whenever you detect a pupa, select a box of 
convenient size, take a pinch of cotton-wool 
from the bag, roll the pupa in it, and place 
it in the box. There should be enough cotton¬ 
wool to fill the box completely, and a little 
pressure will do no harm if not made directly on 
the pupa. But there must always be enough 
cotton to prevent the pupa from rattling loosely 
in the box, as even if the undeveloped moth be 
not killed, it will certainly be crippled when it 
issues from the cocoon. 

I have seen that some pupa-diggers employ a 
single large box, having two layers of cotton, so 
that the pup* can be placed between them. But 
I infinitely prefer the separate system, as it 
renders the pup* absolutely safe from shaking. 

When you have gone completely round the 
tree, and replaced the earth loosely, you have a 
still further use for the fingers." Run them 
slowly and carefully up every crevice in the 
bark, beginning at the level ground, and going 
upwards as high as you can reach. There are 


many pup* which wedge themselves, so to speak, 
in these crevices, and the finger detects them) 
much more certainly than the eye. You must 
be very light in your touch, or the first intima¬ 
tion of the presence of a pupa will be a soft, 
white substance like clotted cream on your 
finger, denoting a smashed pupa. 

Any loose pieces of bark should be broken off; 
as pup* will often be found under them. 

Having taken the pup* home, you have now 
to “hatch” them, as it is called. 

(To be continued.) 



ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 

“ A ll Fools’ Day ” is not by any means a day 

lx. belonging exclusively to England. Long 
before it was observed here, the 1st of April 
was a day of revelry and licence among the an¬ 
cient Romans, who concluded then their festival 
of the “ Hilaria,” a time when great and small, 
masters and men, all descended to a level of 
folly, and for the time being forgot distinc¬ 
tions of rank and position in a common revel. 
We can fancy the pranks which were played on 
such occasions. How the servant, dressed as 
his master, would turn the tables for once in 
the way on his lord, and give him a taste of the 
hardships of slaveryhow the proud lady 
would have to give up her chariot to her maid, 
how the schoolboy would lead his master the 
life of a very dog, and the grave judges gladly, 
take shelter from the jeers and laughter of tlioso 
who ordinarily stood in such awe of them. 

We do not hear what happened at the end of 
such festivals ; whether, when the fun was all 
ovei, the master Hogged his man, or the mistress 
scolded her maid ; or the schoolmaster birched 
his boys, or the judge locked up his tormenters. 
The probability is, that as this Hilaria was a 
religious festival, the pranks then played were 
privileged , as lawyers call it, or absolutely with¬ 
out prejudice, the victims being obliged to put a 
good face on the sport as long as it lasted and 
say nothing about it when it was over. If they 
did revenge themselves, we can fancy it would- 
be all the worse for them next 1st of April ! 

It is pretty generally agreed that this Roman, 
festival was the origin of our All Fools’ Day, and 
if it be so, it is a satisfaction to know' we have, 
the approval of so many centuries in our man¬ 
ner of keeping the 1st of April. Some old wri¬ 
ters, however, used to attribute the origin of 
the custom to another cause. April is proverbi¬ 
ally an uncertain month as regards weather. 
One moment it is fine, another raining ; the sun 
has hardly begun to shine when the clouds come 
and blacken the sky, and then as suddenly give- 
way in their turn to the sun again. And some 
people have imagined that the first April fools- 
v’ere those who in such w'eather went out ex¬ 
claiming, “What a fine day! ” and, lo ! a shower 
dienched them to the skin ; or lamented the 
wretched dowuipour, and, behold, the sun came, 
out and laughed in their faces. It was a pretty 
notion ; but considering that the day is kept 
not in England only, but in India, Italy, Spain,, 
and other countries whose climate differs from 
ours, it hardly seems a likely explanation of the- 
matter. 

It is as-well to be reminded once in the way 
that all men are fools. Even the wusest of us 
know next to nothing; and the wiser we all 
grow', the more w r e discover of our owm folly. It 
is a healthy sign in human nature, that during 
all these centuries man has been ready to admit 
that he has something of the fool in him ; and 
the people who would refuse to permit the cele¬ 
bration of such a day as “All Fools’ Day” are 
tne sort of people whom it would be easiest, I 
fancy, to make April fools of ! 

There are many different kinds of joke which 
111 different countries characterise the observance- 
of the 1st of April. 

In India, the “ Huli festival ” is kept on that 
date by the Hindoos, when the favourite amuse¬ 
ment is to send people off on false errands, or to* 
keep false appointments. A Hindoo receives a 
mysterious message, desiring him to meet a cer¬ 
tain great personage at such and such a place, 
on the 1st of April. He travels miles, perhaps 
leagues, wondering what the great man can 
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want with him, and building castles in the air 

of all the honours and profit which are in store. 
-Alas ! the appointed place is deserted—no one is 
there, no one ever thought of being there, and 
the poor Hindoo lias his long walk there and 
hack for nothing. 

This is not at all unlike the way they make 
April fools in Scotland. “ Hunting the gowk” 
they call it. A simpleton is asked to carry a 
tetter to a place named a mile away, which he 
<loes, of course being ignorant of its contents, 
and duly delivers the missive to the person to 
whom it is addressed. The latter, opening it, 
>finds it to contain the following lines :— 

“On the first of April, 

Hunt the gowk another mile.” 

'Comprehending from this that there is some 
fun afoot, he puts on a grave face, and informs 
the messenger that it will be necessary for him 
to take the note on to Mr. So-and-So (another 
mile farther on), who will doubtless be able to 
.give him an answer to it. The patient “gowk ” 
trudges on, but Mr. So-and-So has the same 
reply as the other, he must take it on yet another 
mile. So he goes 011 , at the end of eacli mile 
being sent on one more, till after a few hours of 
it, he begins to see the fraud, and returns very 
tired and red in the face, to find all his neigh¬ 
bours assembled at their doors to see “ the gowk 
come home.” 

In Spain they have a somewhat rougher kind 
of joke. All Fools’ Day in Lisbon is celebrated 
by the throwing about of flour and water, till 
folk who come in for such attentions look as 
If they had stepped straight out of a paste-pot. 
dn France April fools are called “poissons 
'd’Avril”—April fish—and there, sometimes, the 
practical joking which goes on verges on a 
breach of the laws. There is one story of a girl 
111 Paris, who, on a certain April 1, took a watch 
which did not belong to her. Being arrested 
nnd brought before a magistrate for this delin¬ 
quency, she explained that it was only a first of 
-April joke. 

“Have you the watch in your possession?” 
asked his honour. 

“ No,” replied she. 

“ Officer, go and search this person’s rooms.” 
The officer went, and returned shortly with 
the watch, which he had found on the young 
lady’s mantelpiece. 

“How is this?” asked his honour, looking 
grave; “you denied having it in your pos- 
-session. ” 

“Pardon, monsieur, I only wished to makd 
your officer an April fool.” 

Whereupon the magistrate recommended her 
to remain in prison for a year, until the next 
first of April, when she might come out again as 
an April fool! 

In North America the day is kept more like 
"Valentine’s Day than All Fools’ Day ; unless, 
indeed, some people may consider that there’s 
not very much difference between the two. 

But “merry England,” of all lands, is the 
jplace where the 1st of April is most observed. 
We come down to breakfast, and lo ! the egg we 
go to crack is an empty one. The post brings 
•us letters for which there is twopence to pay, but 
which contain only blank paper. The boys in 
the street call out “Hi!” and point frantically 
to some pretended danger. A friend rushes up 
with a concerned look. 

“My dear fellow, there’s something on your 
face. ” 

“ What ?” we exclaim, thinking of something 
unseemly. 

“Your nose, to be sure,” replies our friend, 
.and vanishes suddenly. 

Another friend accosts us. 

Fin so glad to have met you. I can’t use 
this ticket myself, and it’s a pity to waste it. 
Would you like it ?” 

We glance at the ticket. “ Admit one person 
to view the ancient ceremony of Washing of the 
White Lions at the Tower of London ; 11 a. m., 
April 1. Admission by the White Gate.” 

“Very much obliged to you,” we exclaim, 
-shaking our friend by the hand ; “we will cer¬ 
tainly go and see this interesting relic of old 
English customs.” 

So we post off at once, and reach Tower Hill. 


“Can you inform me which is the White 
Gate ? ” we ask of a policeman. 

“ Don’t know,” is the reply ; “ better ask up 
there.” 

So we go “up there,’’and repeat the same in¬ 
quiry to the beefeater at the Tower gate. 

He stares. 

“You’re wrong,” he says, “no such gate as 
the White Gate. ” 

“There must be,” we exclaim, pulling out 
our ticket; “ look here. ” 

How that beefeater laughed, and how we 
laughed too, when he reminded us jt was the 
1st of April ! 

“White gate and white lions ! ” he exclaimed ; 
“more green than white about this here busi¬ 
ness.” 

One might recount fifty of such experiences. 

I was very proud once, when, a schoolboy of 
twelve, I succeeded in making a fool of a Pick- 
ford’s carman. I was perched on the top of an 
omnibus, which came to a standstill in Fleet 
Street just as a great wagon was passing the 
other way. 

“Hi! carman,” I shouted, “look at your 
wheel!” pointing at his front wheel. 

He pulled up in a second, and jumped down 
to examine what was wrong. After a lengthy 
scrutiny, he looked up and said, 

“ What’s the row with it ? I don’t see no¬ 
thing wrong. ” 

“It was going round,” I replied; and poor 
Pickford was dreadfully laughed at by everybody 
on the omnibus. 

However, I was very nearly made to laugh on 
the wrong side of my mouth. The carman 
seized his whip, and began to mount the omni¬ 
bus. I gave myself up for lost, and half vowed 
never to make any one an April fool again ; but 
happily the gentlemen sitting beside me man¬ 
aged to pacify the wrathful charioteer, who pre¬ 
sently gave up his vengeance, and actually 
returned to his van with a grin, muttering, 

“ Done me browm that time, the young imp !” 
I’ve only one word more to say. Practical 
joking is all veiy well if kept within bounds ; I 
think most boj^s know what those bounds are. 
Never let your jokes become unkind, hurtful, 
or dishonourable ; and to those who are the vic¬ 
tims of harmless jokes I would say, as the best 
advice I could give, “ Grin and bear it.” 

-- 

THE LIFE OF A MISSIONARY. 

a.vid Livingstone, tho 
greatest of modern travel* 
lers and explorers, had a 
high idea of the office and 
work of a missionary. Pie 
was a medical man, not a 
preacher by profession, but 
lie had consecrated his life 
to the service of Christ, 
arid to tho good of his 
fellow-men. The way most 
open to him for carrying 
out his purpose was in tho 
service of the London 
Missionary Society, under 
whose auspices he went to 
He had many strange adventures, and 
made great discoveries, such as the Zambesi River, 
whose “Victoria Falls” make even Niagara 
seem insignificant ; and he crossed “ the dark 
continent ” from sea to sea, as others have done 
who profess to follow his leadership. 

But while the scientific world, and especially 
the Royal Geographical Society, applauded his 
successful efforts as an explorer, the main work 
of his life was carried on with quiet and steady 
purpose—the "work of a Christian missionary. 
For fortune or for fame he cared little, although 
no nobler dust now helps to consecrate West¬ 
minster Abbey, and his name will live among 
England’s greatest heroes and worthies. 

In the published travels of Livingstone, and 
in his papers sent to learned Societies, very little 
indeed appears of his inner life, or of the mo¬ 
tives which prompted and sustained him. But 
in his letters to his friends and to his family, ah 
his great warm heart is opened; and we find 


that the tenderest love of wife and children and 
friends lay mingled with the deepest devotion to 
his Lord and Saviour. It was this that led him 
to sacrifice home and comfort, and life itself, if 
haply he might open up the vast centre of Africa 
to Christian light and civilisation. “Such ser¬ 
vice,” he said, “He deserves, who, though rich, 
for our sakes became poor. ” ^ 

There has been published lately, from papers 
supplied by his family, Livingstone’s description 
of the missionary career. There are many readers 
of the Boy’s Own Paper who have to consider 
what their occupation in life is to be. The 
larger part may only consider which business or 
calling gives the best chance of “getting on,” 
but by those who feel truly called to a life of 
self-sacrifice and religious usefulness, this de¬ 
scription of Livingstone’s will be read with 
thoughtful interest. 

A missionary (says the Doctor) surely cannot 
undervalue his commission as soon as it is put 
into his hands. But what means the lugubrious 
wail that too often bursts from the circle of his 
friends ? The tears shed might be excused if he 
were going to Norfolk Island at the Government 
expense. But sometimes the missionary note is 
pitched in the same key. The white cliffs of 
Dover become immensely dear to those who 
never cared for masses of chalk before. Pathetic 
plaints are penned about laying their bones on a 
foreign shore by those who never thought of 
making aught of their bones at home. 

Hundreds of young men annually leave our 
shores as cadets. All their friends rejoice when 
they think of them bearing the commissions of 
our Queen. When any dangerous expedition is 
planned by Government, more volunteers apply 
than are necessary to man it. On the proposal 
to send a band of brave men in search of Sir 
John Franklin, a full complement for the ships 
could have been procured of officers alone, with¬ 
out any common sailors. And what thousands 
rushed to California, from different parts of 
America, on the discovery of the gold ! How 
many husbands left their wives and families ! 
How many Christian men tore themselves away 
from all home endearments to suffer and toil and 
perish, by cold and starvation, on the overland 
route ! How many sank from fever and exhaus¬ 
tion on the banks of Sacramento ! Yet no word 
of sacrifices there. And why should we so regard 
all we give and do for our Lord and Saviour ? 

It is something to be a missionary. He is 
sometimes inclined, in seasons of despondency 
and trouble, to feel as if forgotten. But 4 for 
whom do more prayers ascend ? Prayers from 
the secret place, and from those only who are 
known to God. Mr. Moffat met those in England 
who had made his mission the subject of special 
prayer for more than twenty years, though they 
had no personal knowdedge of the missionary. 
Through the long fifteen years of no success, of 
toil and sorrow, these secret ones were holding 
up his hands. And who can tell how often his 
soul may have been refreshed through their in¬ 
tercessions ? Then there are prayers for him in 
the family, in the monthly concert, and in the 
great congregation. Who has more cause for 
gratitude than the missionary ? Who enjoys 
more of the special protection of God’s provi¬ 
dence than the messenger of mercy to the 
heathen ? He can tell of providences, not be¬ 
cause, as the saying goes, “he who seeks pro¬ 
vidences will not want providences to seek,” 
but because God’s care is more abundantly be¬ 
stowed on those who are dedicated by His 
churches to His work. There are also many 
puzzles and entanglements, temptations, trials, 
and perplexities, which tend to inure the mis¬ 
sionary’s virtue. The difficulties encountered 
prevent his faith from growing languid. He must 
walk by faith, and though the horizon be all 
dark and lowering, he must lean on Him whom, 
having not seen, He >ves. The future—a 
glorious future !—is that 101 which he labours. 

It lies before him as we have seen the lofty 
coast of Brazil. No chink in the tree-covered 
rocks appears to the seaman ; but he glides 
right on. He works toward the coast, and when 
he enters the gateway by the sugar-loaf hill, 
there opens to the view in the Bay of Rio a 
scene of luxuriance and beauty unequalled in 
the world beside. The missionary’s head will 
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lie low, and others will have entered into his 
labours, before his ideal is realised. The Future 
for which he works is one which, though sure, 
has never yet been seen. The earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord. The missionary is a harbinger of the 
good time coming. AVho would not be a mis¬ 
sionary ? 

The missionary goes forth having all the aids 
the arts and sciences can furnish. It would 
have been different had God in His providence 
permitted heathen nations to make the dis¬ 
coveries which now belong to the lands from 
which alone missionaries emerge. - Other nations, 
seem to have been on the very verge of these 
discoveries, but, somehow or other, there was 
an arrest of development. What kind of preach¬ 
ing has beqp the most successful at home ? The 
faithful, earnest, affectionate exhibition of the 
Gospel. It is the same abroad. But the mis¬ 
sionary has many more duties to perform than 
the pastor at home. He is expected to be a 
model of all the Christian virtues, and perhaps 
the only model his people may ever see. He 
has to adapt his thoughts to a new current, and 
his abilities must be equal to every emergency 
that may arise. In Africa he is a Jack-of-all- 
trades without and a maid-of-all-work within. 
The pastor at home has a whole congregation to 
keep him right; ho has a iwsse comitatus of en¬ 
lightened deacons to put him right and hold 
him up when he takes a false step. Is he ex¬ 
pected to be able to move with propriety in 
genteel company ? The missionary more. Even 
dealing with the rudest tribes in Africa he finds 
that politeness and good manners go a great 
way. There is not a woman in the country who 
will not listen respectfully if you address her by 
the name mother (ma); and a courteous manner 
towards the different ranks and degrees of the 
aristocracy goes as far with them as among the 
higher circles at home. He must do all this in 
a foreign tongue. His teaching and arguments 
are all in the same language. It is easy to call 
the customs of the heathens foolish and be¬ 
nighted, and so forth, but to enlighten is quite 
a different matter. We question if many of our 
home ministers would come off victorious in an 
argument about rain-making. A missionary has 
to originate many new ideas, and convey them 
to those who have not even the words in their 
language. God working mightily in the human 
heart is the spring of all abiding spiritual power; 
and it is only as men follow out the sublime 
promptings of the inward spiritual life, that 
they do great things for God. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE—A RUSSIAN 
STORY. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 



mysterious circum¬ 
stances of the case excited 
a good deal of public in¬ 
terest ; nothing else was 
talked of in Petersburg ; 
and the poor post-boy, 
from his important share 
in it, was an object of 
great curiosity to the 
citizens of every class. 
His history and parentage 
were inquired after and 
discussed in every circle, 
from the court to the tea- 
shop—a place of popular 
resort in Russia, for the 
tea is both made and drunk on the premises— 
and thus they reached the ears of Dr. Hofner, 
pastor of the German Lutheran church, which 
has flourished in Petersburg ever since the city 
was founded. 

Dr. Hofner was a native of Wurtemburg, had 
been pastor of the country church which 
Ernest’s father attended, and had vainly endea- ‘ 
voured to dissuade him from joining the 
Zionites. Great was his surprise and regret to 
find the son of his pious, though misguided, 
parishioner involved in so dark a crime ; and, 
as a German pastor, he thought it his duty to 
visit the boy and bring him, if possible, to 
repentance and confession. The doctor’s for- 
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wardness in every good work, his zeal for 
public order and improvement, gave him con¬ 
siderable influence with the Russian authorities; 
moreover they hoped to get the mystery of the 
crime unravelled by his means, and at once 
granted his request for access to the imprisoned 
post-boy. 

Ernest was sitting in his cell—a dark and 
solitary one, in which he had been shut up by 
way of frigliteninsr him into conlession. He was 
thinking whab w^ald become of him if he were 
sent to the lead mines in Siberia—what his dead 
father would have advised him to do in such a 
case, and what would be right to do in the sight 
of his Father above. All at once he heard the 
ponderous lock turned. It was Dr. Hofner. 

He placed his light on a stone shelf projecting 
from the wall, and sat down by Ernest on the 
straw, which served alike for chair and bed. 
The turnkey, satisfied with the order he brought 
from the minister of police—an official answer¬ 
ing to our Home Secretary—had locked him in 
with the prisoner and retired; so the pastor spoke 
freely and fully of his early acquaintance with 
Ernest’s father—how good and honest a man lie 
was, and how it would grieve him to find his 
son in such a position, exhorting the boy to un¬ 
burden his conscience of the criminal secret, and 
give up his wicked employers to justice. The 
tears were falling fast from Ernest’s eyes by this 
time ; the recollections of his father in the 
pastor’s discourse had shaken his brave and 
honest heart more than all the threats and de¬ 
vices of the Russian police ; but he could only 
repeat the tale so often told without credence. 
The pastor was prepared for this, and listened 
patiently till Ernest had finished. 

There was that in the bey’s manner which 
made him doubt his complicity in the crime, in 
spite of the condemning circumstances ; and it 
occurred to Dr. Hofner’s shrewd and experienced 
mind that, by sifting the various points of his 
statement, he might discover either a contradic¬ 
tion which would leave no hope of further con¬ 
cealment or an evidence that Ernest’s tale was 
true. In pursuance of that idea, he questioned 
the boy keenly on the appearance of the two 
peasants who had placed the chest on his sledge. 
Ernest had not seen their faces; but he described 
their clothes and general bearing as he had 
always done. 

“Was there nothing about either of them— 
nothing in their air or manner that you could 
recognise again ? ” said the pastor. 

“Nothing that I could see, sir; but one of 
them had a voice which I’m sure I should know 
anywhere. Yet, sir, you may think me foolish,” 
and Ernest’s tone sunk to a frightened whisper, 
“I am sure I have heard it both before and 
since from very different people.” 

“Where did you hear it before?'* inquired 
the pastor, with a feeling that he had hit on the 
right track of discovery ; and Ernest proceeded 
to relate his meeting with the old pair who 
carried the coffin of their grandchild, which, as 
it had taken place on a former journey, and 
had no connection with the mysterious chest, 
had never been referred to in all his examina¬ 
tions. 

“And where did you hear it since, my boy? 
Tell me truly, and without fear,’’said the pastor, 
as Ernest hesitated. 

“ Well, sir, maybe you will think me a fool, 
and maybe you won’t believe me ; but I have 
heard it since from the great man w T ho examined 
me in that grand private room the day before 
yesterday. ” 

Ernest was expecting a rebuke, for Dr. 
Hofner sat as if struck by something strange and 
incredible ; but in a minute or two he said, 
“Ernest, are you sure you v r ould know that 
voice again ? ” 

“ I believe I would, sir,” said the post-boy. 

‘ * Then let us pray that He who sees in 
secret, and searches the hearts of men, will cast 
light on this hidden crime, and clear the inno¬ 
cent.” 

And, kneeling down by the straw' bed in the 
prison cell, the learned doctor and the simple 
boy uttered the same brief but earnest prayer, 
and rose from their knees just as the turnkey 
came back to say that the visiting time had. 
expired. 


* * * * 

The northern winter day w’as near its close ; 
but Dr. Hofner, when he left the prison, pro¬ 
ceeded to the residence of the minister of police, 
and requested a private interview'. His request 
was granted, and the inferior officials concluded 
that he must have obtained a remarkable con¬ 
fession from the post-boy, for, after remaining", 
nearly an hour in close conference with him, the 
minister dispatched a party of his ow n servants, 
under the command of his confidential secre¬ 
tary, with a light sledge and swift horses, to tlio 
village of Brodzow'a, and some time after sent 
for the chief of police and his deputy, with 
whom he held a long consultation in his private- 
cabinet. 

While that consultation was in progress, the- 
door of Ernest Rickmann’s prison cell was oncer 
more opened, and Dr. Hofner, together with the- 
prison chaplain, a good and learned man, who 
understood and spoke German well, stepped in. 

“Rise and come with us, my boy,” said the* 
doctor, and the astonished Ernest rose from his- 
straw bed, and followed them along the passage 
and across the courtyard, unchallenged by* 
w T arder or turnkey, to the outer gate of the 
prison. There stood a carriage, into wdiich they* 
stepped, the doctor motioned Ernest to follow,, 
the door was closed, and the vehicle was driven 
rapidly through lanes and by-ways of the great- 
city, till it stopped at udrat seemed the back: 
part of a noble mansion. The doctor rang 
quietly at a small gate. It was immediately 
opened by an old, sagacious-looking man, w'ho' 
conducted them through a long and narrow 
passage, up an equally narrow stair, with a door 
at the head of it, which he opened with a key, 
and locked again as soon as the three had 
entered. Ernest found himself in a room hung 
with tapestry, and covered with a carpet so^ 
thick and soft that the feet made no sound upon- 
it, faintly lighted by a deeply-shaded lamp, 
-which stood in the comer ; and at the opposite 
end of the room was a recess still more thickly 
carpeted, and fitted with a low sofa. The poor 
post-boy had never seen, never dreamt of such a 
place ; and few of the rich and gay who visited? 
that noble mansion, and shared in its brilliant 
hospitalities, had ever dreamt of it either. 

That mansion was the residence of the minis¬ 
ter of police, and that thickly-carpeted, locked- 
up chamber at the head of the narrow stair was- 
known to his confidants as the witness-room. 
The recess at its farther end was separated 
from his private cabinet only by a partition of 
painted canvas, through which every word was 
distinctly audible ; and when it was thought 
necessary to take notes of what was said by- 
anybody admitted to conference in the cabinet,, 
a secretary or some other trusty official was sta¬ 
tioned there. To prevent unwarranted eaves¬ 
dropping the chamber was always locked, tlio- 
key being kept either by the minister himself or 
his oldest and most faithful servant. 

Ernest knew nothing of all this, and was- 
looking round him in silent wonder, when Dr. 
Hofner laid his hand on his shoulder, and said 
in his ear, “ Go and sit down on yonder sofa as- 
quietly as you can, and listen to the voices you. 
will hear in the next room. The chaplain will 
sit at your one side ; I will sit at the other ; and 
if you hear a voice like that of the peasant who- 
bade you not to tell your master about the chest,, 
lay your hands on ours firmly, but make no* 
sound. ” 

Ernest sat down as he was bidden between 
the doctor and the chaplain. He could plainly 
hear the voices in the next room. They were 
talking in good Russian, and of his own case, 
which made the poor boy hold his breath to* 
listen. First one spoke, and then another, 
whom he had never heard before ; but, as the 
third voice answered them in tones both hard 
and deep, Ernest’s hands pressed on those of 
the two pastors with a force he would have been, 
ashamed of in less anxious times. 

Again and again, as the conference went on, 
and the hard, deep voice took part in it, his 
hands came down on theirs with a certainty that 
left no room for doubt; and when • at length 
they heard a leave-taking and a closing of the 
cabinet door, the chaplain whispered to Dr. 
Hofner, “This is the work of an overruling 
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Providence; ” and the doctor whispered to 
Ernest, “Follow us.” At the same moment 
the room door was opened by the sagacious- 
looking old man. He showed them down the 
stair, and through the passage to the small 
gate, where the carriage still waited ; but now 
there was a stranger in it, who looked like a 
second coachman ; and Dr. Hofner said to 
Ernest, “He will take you back to prison ; but 
be of good courage. If you are really innocent, 
it will soon be proved.” 

Ernest went back to his solitary cell under 
the conduct of the Russian servant, who never 
uttered a word or lost sight of him till he was 
fairly locked up by the turnkey ; but thanks¬ 
giving formed the chief part of his simple 
prayers that night, for the poor boy felt that 
his release was near, though how it was to be 
brought about he could not conjecture. 

The most watchful people in the house of the 
minister of police observed that Dr. Hofner and 
the prison chaplain were closeted long and late 
with his excellency. Next evening the party 
of servants, under the command of the confi¬ 
dential secretary, came back from Brodzowa, 
bringing with them a small coffin still bearing 
traces of the churchyard clay, which, when 
opened in presence of the minister and his most 
trusty assistants, was found to contain no 
corpse, but the notes, gold, and precious stones 
belonging to the merchant Blumberg, so care¬ 
fully packed that they might have been safe in 
that strange repository for a considerable time ; 
but on the waste paper and linen employed for 
that purpose, names, handwritings, and marks 
were discovered which proved at once to what 
hands the. merchant owed his fate. 

That night the chief of the Petersburg police 
was arrested at a select supper party, and in the 
following one his relation, Count Stresnow, was 
brought into Petersburg under a strong guard. 
The proofs against them were so unexpected 
and overwhelming that both confessed their 
crime. 

Tempted by the great wealth which the mer¬ 
chant carried with him, they had plotted to 
rob and murder him at Count Stresnow’s house, 
but, failing to draw him there, they had lain 
wait in the forest after sending the count’s car¬ 
riage and servants home on pretence of wishing 
to walk in that fine winter day ; they saw him 
send back the postilion, and while he was driv¬ 
ing slowly along the solitary road, took delibe¬ 
rate aim with their loaded pistols from a con¬ 
venient covert, and shot him dead on the spot. 
They then possessed themselves of all the goods 
in his sledge, concealing them hastily in the 
hollow trunk of a great old pine, broke the ice 
on a deep forest pool, and thrust the body in. 
The subsequent employment of poor Ernest’s 
sledge in the pretended funeral and with the 
chest were measures of further concealment; 
the latter was sent to Nicholas Jurowicz with a 
message which he would understand, being their 
dependent and instrument ; but with the ter¬ 
rible secret he was not entrusted, and they had 
never anticipated his wife’s fatal curiosity and 
love of fine clothes. 

These wicked men were finally stripped of 
their rank, honours, and fortunes, and sent for 
life to the same lead mines in Siberia with 
which Ernest had been threatened. His inno¬ 
cence being proved, as well as the guilty 
brought to justice by his own instrumentality, 
the Russian government and the unfortunate 
merchant’s friends thought it right to bestow on 
him their promised rewards, and by a special 
order of the Emperor Alexander, the two hun¬ 
dred roubles ottered by the chief of police were 
paid to Ernest out of that officer’s forfeited pro¬ 
perty. The six hundred roubles so obtained 
raised him above the condition of a post-boy ; 
and when Dr. Hofner inquired what lie meant 
to do with the money, Ernest answered, “ I 
will try to get some schooling, sir, and be able 
to read our German Bible.” 

From that day the doctor took him into his 
house, and gave him every opportunity and assist¬ 
ance in making up for the want of early instruc¬ 
tion. The boy had good talents and sound 
sense : he profited by the German school and by 
the doctor’s teaching. The latter, having no 
children of his own, in a manner adopted Ernest; 


and when his education was sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, set him up in business with the help of 
the German merchants. The poor post-boy of 
Zorenolf ultimately became a prosperous mer¬ 
chant himself; what was still better, he retained 
to the last the just, kindly, and pious spirit of 
his humbler days, and never forgot to acknow¬ 
ledge in all his ways the gratitude he owed to a 
wonder-working Providence, which enabled him 
to clear his name from blot, and his life from a 
felon’s doom by means of a Remembered Voice. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” 
etc. 


CHATTED VII. 



lately, and 
hours had 


? OE MeRRYWEATIIER had 
not much difficulty in as¬ 
certaining, by inquiry at 
the first village he came to, 
Whereabouts Alderslcigh 
was situated. He found 
that he had been going in an 
opposite direction, and had 
increased his distance from it 
about three miles. He had 
not been used to walking 
during the last twenty-four 
~ ;rgone a great deal of 
fatigue, with very little rest. But he 
set off at once to make the best of his way 
to Squire Barnsley’s, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood early in the afternoon. He 
was still undecided how to proceed, whether 
to make his business known at the nearest 
police-station or to give v r aming at the 
house itself. It was an unpleasant affair 
in any shape, but he felt that he was bound 
to undertake it, especially as it was partly 
owing to what he had himself done for the 
wounded boy that the burglary was to be 
carried out, for if he had not brought the 
child in from the field he would not have 
recovered sufficiently to take part in it. 
Yet it seemed almost like a breach of con¬ 
fidence—or even of hospitality—to repeat 
what he had overheard while taking shelter 
under the gipsies’ tent, and in reliance on 
their friendly disposition towards him. 
The robbery must, however, be prevented, 
and how to accomplish this with least in¬ 
convenience to himself and others was the 
difficulty. Having made a meal of bread 
and cheese at a public-house by the road¬ 
side, he lingered there thinking over this 
question till he fell asleep, and did not 
awake till towards evening. The only way 
open to him, then, appeared to be to go 
boldly to the house, to see the master, and 
to explain everything to him. It was seven 
o’clock when he got there; he went round 
t^> the back entrance, and was accosted by 
a maid-servant, who referred him to a foot¬ 


man , who called the butler. 

“What’s your business, young man?” 
said Mr. Jolliful, an important-looking 
personage, as round as a barrel, and who 
was dressed for dinner. 

“ I want to see the master,” said Joe, 
taking off his hat. 

“ What for ?/’ 

“ I want to see Mr. Barnsley in private.” 

“ In private, do you ? Well, we’re just 
going to dinner, so you’ll have to wait, 
unless you choose to tell me.” 

“ It’s very important,” said Joe ; “ much 
more important than dinner; Mr. Barnsley 
will say so when he hears it.” 

Mr. Jolliful did not appear to think it 
possible that anything could bo of more 
importance than dinner, and, throwing up 
his head, said, “ You’ll have to wait, how¬ 
ever, till dinner’s over. Sit down there.” 

Joe seated himself upon the bench pointed 


out to him, but the butler perhaps thought 
better of it, for he was presently summoned 
to speak to Mr. Barnsley in his morning 
room, or study. There he told his tale. 
Mr. Barnsley looked him through and 
through while he was speaking, and asked 
him many questions, chiefly about himself, 
and how he happened to be wandering 
about the country in such company. He 
could not refuse, however, to give credit to 
his story, and bade him go into the ser¬ 
vants’ hall and have some supper, and not 
speak a word to anybody. He then sent 
for Mr. Stubbs, his bailiff, who lived in the 
village near at hand, and there was a con¬ 
sultation, dinner waiting all the while, to 
Mr. Jolliful’s great indignation. It was 
at length decided to bring in one or two of 
the outdoor servants, and to keep watch all 
night for the burglars, but not to make 
the circumstances known to any one in tha 
house until the ladies and female domes¬ 
tics had retired to bed. 

Joe remained in the servants’ hall, an 
object of great curiosity, until Mr. Stubbs 
came in again about eleven o’clock at night, 
when the men were informed, in a whisper, 
of what had transpired, and being assem¬ 
bled hi a small room adjoining the butler’s 
pantry, were told that they must sit and 
keep watch there until the burglars had 
effected their entrance; and must then, 
under Mr. Stubbs’s generalship, rush out 
and seize them. Guns, pistols, and other 
weapons were placed upon the table, and 
Mr. Barnsley was understood to be sitting 
up in his own room within call, or taking 
a snatch of sleep on the sofa, with a re¬ 
volver near at hand. 

As soon as they were thus assembled for 
the night, Joe Merryweather was assailed 
with innumerable questions, to some of 
which he foimd it impossible to give satis¬ 
factory answers. He soon began to feel 
that he was himself an object of suspicion, 
and overheard Mr. Jolliful whisper to one 
of the stablemen to look closely after that 
young man, and not let him stir from his 
side, for a Judas in the house might do 
more harm than half a dozen robbers out 
of it. 

After midnight it was deemed advisable 
to turn down the lamp and continue the 
sitting almost in darkness. Then Mr. 
Jolliful observed, “There’s no knowing 
what tricks may be played. What if the 
thieves were to come while we are sitting 
cooped up here together and make an entry 
at the other end of the house and turn the 
key upon us ? They could then go where 
they liked.” 

Everybody assented to this, and gave 
Mr. Jolliful great credit for his sagacity in 
thinking of it. “ Somebody ought to go 
and sit in the scullery,” the butler con¬ 
tinued ; ‘ ‘ James had better do it, he knows 
every door and passage with his eyes shut, 
and could come quietly and tell us if any¬ 
thing was wrong.” 

Everybody applauded again, except 
James. 

“ I shouldn’t mind,” said James, his 
teeth chattering while he spoke ; “I ain’t 
afraid of thieves, mind you, but I never 
did demean myself to sit in the scullery, 
and it’s not a footman’s place. John Groom 
can do it.” 

“ John has got something else to do,” 
said the butler. It was he who had charge 
of Joe Merryweather. “ I should be 
ashamed of myself to make objections if I 
was you; the post of danger is the post of 
honour, ain’t it ?—not that there is any 
real danger, if you were a man of spirit.” 

“ You’re another, then ! ” cried James, 
indignantly; “it ain’t my place, I tell you,. 
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to sit im the scullery, and I beg to decline. 
If I was the head of this establishment,” 
he continued, appealing to the company 
through the darkness, “ like Mr. Jolliful 
is, I should feel myself in dooty bound to 
see after things myself, and I wonder he 
don’t do it. But it’s easy putting other 
people’s lives in danger; though I don’t 
consider as there is any danger myself, and 
shouldn’t refuse c a that account if there 
was. But the scullery' ain’t my pi ice, and 
let everybody mind Lis own business and 
keep to his place, I say.” 

“ Well, don’t be disrespectful,” said the 


“ If they don’t come soon,” said Mr. 
Jolliful, “ I shall begin to think it is all a 
hoax.” 

“ I wish they would come,” said James, 
growing valiant; “I wish they would, if 
they mean to. 1 don’t like being made a 
fool of.” 

They all agreed with this sentiment also. 
They did not like being made fools of, and 
“somebody” would have to answer for it. 

Soon afterwards a door was heard to 
open gently in the distance, with other 
suspicious sounds. 

“ There’s some one in the house now,” 


then,” said John, tightening his grasp 
upon Joe’s arm. “ I have got him fast, at 
all events. There is a good foul horse- 
pond in the yard; that’s a comfort.” 

Joe felt very angry and indignant. He 
would have tried to release himself, but 
just then Mr. Barnsley appeared upon the 
scene. 

“ You can all go to bed,” he said. “Mr. 
Stubbs and this young man will come with 
me to my room.” 

They did so; and Joe underwent another 
examination, and came out of it as badly 
as before. 



butler, with a severe and dignified look 
which, unfortunately, nobody could see or 
account of the darkness. 

“ The plate is here,” Mr. Stubbs re¬ 
marked, “ and the thieves must come her< 
for it; there is no occasion for any one t< 
sit in the scullery.” 

Two o’clock struck. 

“ This is about the time they mostly 
come, ain’t it, young man?” Mr. Jollifu 
asked. 

^ I don’tknow,” said Joe; “ how shoulc 

“ Ah! to be sure; how should you ! 
That’s just the question.” 

“Of course it is!” all the others ex¬ 
claimed—“ of course ; that is the question 
it will have to be answered, too, by-and- 
by.” 

Three o’clock ! How loud it sounded 
First one clock and then another in differ 
ent parts of the house repeated the an¬ 
nouncement. 


“ I suppose you i bought you would get 
a reward for giving us this information ? ” 
said the bailiff; “instead of which you’ll 
be handed over to the police as a rogue 
i and vagabond, or ought to be.” 

Joe protested that he had acted honestly 
throughout; he could not, of course, guess 
why the burglary had not been carried 
out as planned; as for a reward, he had 
never thought of such a thing. 

“Ah! well,” said Mr. Barnsley, “I 
shall not detain you; you can go as you 
came ; but I advise you not to show your 
face again in this neighbourhood. You 
have put us to a great deal of inconveni¬ 
ence ; it may be all as you say; but in 
future you had better mind your own 
business, and let other folks mind theirs.” 

Mr. Stubbs then took him to the front 
door, and watched him going along the 
avenue in a crestfallen manner, till he was 
out of sight. 

(To be continued.) 


Waiting for the 


said Mr. Stubb3; “one of you had better 
come with me and look round.” 

“It’s only Mr. Barns! y,” said James, 
his teeth chattering with the cold; “it 
can’t be anybody else at this time. Why. 
it’s getting towards daylight. We had 
better stay where we are.” And they did 
so. 

Four o’clock at length sounded, and the 
light began to peep in through the round 
holes in the shutters. Then the master’s 
bell rang, and it was understood that the 
night’s watching was at an end. 

“ It is very provoking,” said James. “ I 
should not have cared if the thieves had 
come; but to sit up in this way and lose 
one’s night’s rest, and all for no good—I 
don’t like it.” 

“You did not expect any ‘good,’ did 
you ?” Mr. Stubbs, remarked. “Well, there 
will be no burglars now, whatever your 
feelings may be.” 

“ This young fellow must answer for it, 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler ,” “ True Blue, etc,' 

CHAPTER XI.—THE WRECK. 

B Y the roaring sound they heard when 
they awoke, the lads knew that the 
storm was still raging. 

They ate sparingly of their store of food 
for breakfast; and then calculating that it 
must be once more daylight, they made 
their way towards the mouth of the cavern. 
They were not mistaken as to its being day, 
•but how long the sun had risen they could 
not tell, as the sky was still thickly over¬ 
cast with clouds. 

The sea was washing, as before, heavily 



In the teeth of the Storm. 


into the cavern, throwing up all sorts of 
articles, among which were a number of 
oranges, melons, and other fruits of a 
southern clime. 

The melons were mostly broken, but 
they got hold of two unbroken, and very 
welcome they were. The oranges were 
mostly green, though a few had turned 
sufficiently red to be eaten. 

“ I would rather have had more sub¬ 
stantial food,” observed Jack; “ but I am 
glad enough to get these.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked Bill, pointing to 
the opposite side of the cavern, where a 
creature was seen struggling in a hollow 
half filled with water. 

Jack dashed across at the risk of being 
carried off by the receding sea; and, 
grasping a large fish, held it up as . he 
rushed away to escape from the following 
Wave, which came rolling in with a loud 
roar. 

“Here’s a prize worth having,” he 


shouted. “ Hurrah ! we may spend 
another week here without fear of 
starving.” 

He carried his prize well out of the reach 
of the water, and a knock on the head put 
an end to its struggles. 

The lads piled up their various waifs, 
contemplating them with infinite satisfac¬ 
tion, but it was evident that what was 
their gain was somebody else’s loss. 

“ Some unfortunate ship has gone on 
shore, or else has thrown her cargo over¬ 
board,” observed Bill. 

He went first to one side of the cavern, 
and then to the other, so as to obtain as 
wide a prospect as possible. 

“ See ! there’s a vessel trying to beat off 
shore,” he exclaimed ; and just then a brig 
with her foretopmast gone came into view, 
the sail which she was still able to carry 
heeling her over till her yardarms seemed 
almost to touch the foaming summits of 
the seas. 


“ She’ll not do it, T fear,” said Jack, 
after they had been watching her for some 
time. “ It’s a wonder she doesn’t go right 
over. If the wind doesn’t fall, nothing 
can save her; and even then, unless she 
brings up and her anchors hold, she’s sure 
to be cast on shore.” 

They watched the vessel for some time. 
Though carrying every stitch of canvas 
she could set, she appeared to be making 
little headway, and to be drifting bodily to 
leeward. 

The lads uttered a cry of regret, for down 
came her mainmast, and immediately her 
head turned towards the shore. 

In a few minutes she struck, though no 
rock was visible, and the sea swept over 
her deck, carrying her remaining mast, 
boats, caboose, and round-house overboaid, 
with every person who could be seen. In 
an instant several human forms were dis¬ 
cernible struggling in the seething waters 
alongside, but they quickly disappeared. 
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“They are all gone,” cried Jack; “not 
one that I can see has escaped.” 

“Perhaps some were below,” observed 
Bill. “ If they were, it won’t much matter, 
for in a few minutes she will go to 
pieces.” 

He was mistaken as to the latter point, 
for another sea rolling in, lifted the vessel, 
and driving over the ledge on which she 
had first struck, carried her between some 
dark rocks, till she stuck fast on the sandy 
shore. Had the people been able'to cling 
to her till now, some might possibly have 
been saved, but they had apparently all 
been on deck when the vessel struck, and 
been swept away by the first sea which 
rolled over lier. The seas still continued 
to sweep along her deck, but their force 
was partly broken by the rocks, and being 
evidently a stout vessel, she hung to¬ 
gether. 

It was at the time nearly high water, 
and the lads longed for the ti&e to go 
down, that they might examine her nearer. 

“ Even if anybody is alive on board, we 
cannot help them,” observed Jack ; “ so I 
vote that we take our fish to the camp, and 
have some dinner. I am very sharp set, 
seeing that we had no breakfast to 
speak of.” 

Bill, who had no. objection to offer, 
agreed to this; so carrying up their newly- 
obtained provisions, they soon had a fire 
lighted, and some of the fish broiling away 
before it. 

The fate of the unfortunate vessel formed 
the subject of their conversation. 

. “ I have an idea,” ciied Bill. “ It’s an 
ill wind that brings no one good luck. If 
we can manage to get on board that craft 
which has come on shore, we might build 
a boat out of her planking, or at all events 
a raft; and should the wind come from 
the southward, we might manage to get 
across the Channel, or be picked up by 
some vessel or other. We are pretty sure 
to find provisions on board. Perhaps one 
of her boats may have escaped being 
knocked to pieces, and we could repair 
her. At all events, it will be our own fault 
if that wreck doesn’t give us the oppor¬ 
tunity of escaping.” 

Jack listened to all Bill was saying. 

“ I cannot agree with you as to the 
chance of getting off,” he observed. “ As 
soon as the week is seen, the Frenchmen 
are sure to be down on the shore, and we 
shall be caught and carried back to prison 
instead of getting away. The boats are 
pretty certain to have been knocke-1 into 
shreds before this, and as to building a 
boat, that is what neither you nor I can 
do, even if we had the tools, and where are 
they to come from?” 

“ Perhaps we shall find them on board,” 
said Bill. “ The vessel has held together 
till now, and I don’t see why she should 
not hold together till the storm is over. 

‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ and 
I don’t see that we have so bad a chance of 
getting off.” 

“Well, I’ll help you. You can show 
me what we had best do,” said Jack. “Iam 
not going to draw back on account of the 
risk. All must depend on the weather. 
If the wind comes off shore, and the sea 
goes down, I should say that our best 
chance would be to build a raft. We can 
do that, if we can only find an axe and a 
saw, and we might get launched before the 
Frenchmen find out the wreck. The first 
thing we have to do is to get on board, and 
when we are there, we must keep a bright 
look-out to see that none of the natives 
are coming along the shore to trap us.” 
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The lads, having come to this resolu¬ 
tion, hurried back to the entrance of the 
cave. 

They forgot all about the smugglers’ 
stores, and their intention of making 
clothes for themselves; indeed they only 
thought of getting on board the vessel. 
They watched eagerly for the tide to go 
down. The day passed by and the night 
came on, but the clouds clearing away, a 
bright moon shed her light over the scene. 
The wind had also sensibly decreased, and 
the waves rolled in with far less fury than 
before. 

The water, however, seemed to them a 
longtime moving off; still it was evidently 
going down. Eock after rock appeared, 
and looking over the ledge they could see 
the sand below them. 

Knowing full well that the water would 
not again reach the beach it had once left 
till the return of the tide, they leaped 
down without hesitation, and began to 
make their way in the direction of the 
vessel. They had again to wait, however, 
for, as they pushed eagerly forward, a 
sheet of foam from a wave which came 
rolling up nearly took them off their 
legs. 

They retreated a short distance, and in 
a few minutes were able pass the spot over 
the uncovered sand. On and on they 
pressed, now advancing, now having to 
retreat, till they stood abreast of the 
vessel. 

The water still surrounded her, and was 
too deep to wade through. 

They looked round on every side, but 
not a trace of a boat could be discovered, 
though fragments of spars and the bul¬ 
warks of the vessel strewed the beach. 
Among the spars they found two whole 
ones, which they secured. 

‘ ‘ These will help us to get on board if 
we find no ropes hanging over the side,” 
observed Bill; “or they will enable us to 
withstand the sea should it catch us before 
we can climb up.” 

They now advanced more boldly. 

The vessel lay over on her bilge, with her 
deck partly turned towards the shore, the 
sea, after she struck, having driven her 
round. 

They waded up to her, for their impa¬ 
tience did not permit them to wait till the 
water had entirely receded. The risk they 
ran of being carried off was considerable, 
but, dashing forward, they planted the 
spars against the side. 

Bill swarmed up first, J ack followed, and 
the deck was gained. 

Scarcely were Jack’s feet out of the 
water, when a huge sea came rolling up, 
and would inevitably have carried him off. 

They knew that they had no time to lose, 
for the wreck once .seen from the shore, 
crowds of people were certain to visit it to 
carry off the cargo. 

The after-part of the vessel was stove 
in, and nothing remained in the cabin ; 
but the centre part, though nearly full of 
water, was unbroken. The water, how¬ 
ever, was rushing out like a mill-stream, 
both at the stern and through some huge 
holes in the bows. Nothing whatever re¬ 
mained on deck. 

The lads plunged down below, and 
gained the spar-deck, which was already 
out of the water. Here the first object 
their eyes alighted on was a chest. 

It was the carpenter’s, and contained 
axes, and saws, and nails, and tools of all 
sorts. 

There were a good many light spars and 
planks stowed on one side. 


“ Here we have materials for a raft at- 
hand,” cried Bill. “ We must build one; 
for I agree with you, Jack, that there’s; 
no use in attempting a boat. It would 
take too much time, even if we could suc¬ 
ceed in maldng her water-tight.” 

“ I said so,” replied Jack. “I wish we 
had some grub, though; perhaps there’s 
some for’ard. I’ll go and find it if I 
can.” 

Jack made his way into the forepeak, 
while Bill was cutting free the lashings., 
and dragging out the spars. Jack re¬ 
turned in a short time with some cold meat, 
and biscuit and cheese. 

“ See! we can dine like lords,” he ex¬ 
claimed; “ and we shall be better able tc» 
work after it.” 

They sat down on the chest, and ate the 
provisions with good appetites. 

Bill cast a thought on the fate of the 
poor fellows to whom the food had be¬ 
longed; their bodies now washing aboufr 
in the breakers outside. 

Every now and then they alternately 
jumped up, and looked east and west, and 
to the top of the cliff, to ascertain if any 
one was coming. The vessel had been, 
driven on shore out of sight of both the 
villages, or they would not have been, 
left long alone. It was to be hoped that 
no one would come along the cliff and 
look down upon the wreck. 

Their meal over, they set to work to 
plan their raft. 

They were obliged to labour on deck,, 
as they could not hoist it up through the* 
hold, or they would have preferred keep¬ 
ing out of sight. It would be a hard job' 
to launch it, but that they hoped to do by 
fastening tacldes at either side leading to 
the ring bolts on deck. 

As there were no bulwarks to stop them, 
they laid the foundation, or, as they called! 
it, the keel, projecting slightly over the 
side. They would thus have only to shove 
it forward and tip it up to launch it. 

Their plan was to form an oblong square, 
then to put on bows at one end; and two 
pieces crossing each other with a short 
upright between them, on which to sup¬ 
port the steering oar. The interior of the 
framework they strengthened by two dia¬ 
gonal braces. They lashed and nailed a. 
number of crosspieces close together, and 
on the top of the whole they nailed down' 
all the planks they could find, which were- 
sufficient to form a good flooring to their 
raft. 

They discovered also a number of small 
brandy casks, which they immediately 
emptied of their contents, letting the 
spirits flow without compunction into the 
water, and then again tightly bunged 
them down. 

They fastened ropes around the casks, 
with which, when the raft was launched,, 
they could secure them to either side, to 
give it greater buoyancy. They also 
brought up a couple of sea-chests, which 
they intended to lash down to the centre, 
so as to afford them some protection from 
the sea, and at the same time to hold their 
provisions. 

Bill was the chief suggester of all these 
arrangements, though Jack ably carried 
them out. 

They worked like heroes, with all the- 
energy they could command, for they felt 
that everything depended on their exer¬ 
tions. 

The night being bright, they were 
able to get on as well then as in the day¬ 
time. 

(To continued.) 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “Tom Dunstone’s Troubles ” 
“Archie Blalce," etc. 


He looked at the chest as he passed it, 
and he saw that there was a hasp which, 
if it were inserted in the lock, would 
render it rather difficult for any one within 
to get out. With a grim satisfaction, Dick 
fastened the chest, leaving John to his 


perate, and John did not particularly fancy 
the notion of being smothered alive, and 
forming the foundation of another version 
of “ The Old Oak Chest.” Luckily, solid 
as the chest was, there were two or three 
chinks through which air could come; but 
still, as John knew that time was precious, 
and that his presence was being impatiently 
looked for, he was not disposed to bear 
his confinement with his usual equanimity. 

John was there through no fault of his 
own. It was the old story : he had gone 
with Jack* been made to go against his. 
better reason, and this was what had come 
of it. Willy and Jack had taken it into- 
their heads, it being the master’s birthday* 
and a whole holiday, that they would spend 
it in visiting the Moat House. It was a 
house that, like the one in which the' 
Mounts lived, had seen better days, and 
one of the relics of its prosperity was, 
according to the best accounts, a ghost, 
which on certain days of the year made its 
appearance even in daylight. Jack be¬ 
lieved in the ghost, or thought he did; 
Willie had heard all sorts of stories about 
it; it was only John who was incredulous, 
and said that they would all be much, 
better at home than looking for what it 
was perfectly certain they would not see. 

He said all this, but of course he went 
with them just the same. This was one of 
the days on which Jack said the ghost was- 
to be seen, and as he and Willy were deter¬ 
mined to look for it, why John went with 
them. 

The Moat House was a little distant 
from the Hall Farm. It was an old place 
built of stone; looking, with the ivy and 
Virginia creeper growing over it, as if it 
had rather grown out of the hills around 
than been fashioned by human hands; and 
on all four sides ran the moat, which was 
one of its chief attractions, as the ghost 
was said to emerge therefrom at certain 
seasons of the year. 

“ It’s been a line place in its time,’ said 
Jack; ‘ ‘ but old Styles, that lives there now, 
is a rare miser. Peter Potts and he are 
just a pair. Nothing about the place is- 
kept as it should be, and they do say that 
the moat hasn’t been cleaned out these- 
fifty years, and that there’s rubbish enough 
in it to manure half the parish. 

The moat, as they drew near, gave* 
pretty satisfactory evidence that it was in 
the state Jack spoke of. “It’s best at a 
distance,” said Willy. “ There’s ? the 
drawbridge, but I suppose we mustn’t go- 
too near the house.” 

The picture was so pretty that John, 
who had an eye for the picturesque, was 
content to put up with the evil odour of 
the stagnant water. Where the boy stood, 
a few trees grew here and there, and some- 
hung over the moat; they were old and. 
decayed, but that only added to the general 
picturesqueness of the effect. By the 
sloping sides of the moat there was a thick, 
rank luxuriance of grass and dowers, and. 
from the grey old house, with its mantle of 
foliage, there ascended one thin wreath of 
smoke against the blue sky. John looked, 
at it all with a quiet pleasure. “ It’s very 
pretty,” he said, “and so still and quiet. 

“Oh! it’s quiet enough,” said Jack,. 
“ unless the old fellow is rowing^with some 
of his men. There’s only him and his old. 
housekeeper. Sue Jones. There’s never a. 
visitor inside that house from one year’a 
end to another.” 

They walked round the moat, and they* 
«*aw nothing of the ghost. But they dick 
-<ee the loveliest bunch of bright scarlet 
berries shining against the blue sky that 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE ADVENTURE AT THE 
MOAT FARM, AND THE TRICK DICK 
PLAYED JOHN. 

I T was principally on account of the baby. 

Peter and he had quite decided that it 
would be better to take it up to London, 
and present it to its friends, and they had | 
also laid a little plot, of which you may ; 
hear more anon, as to the manner in which 
not only Miss Blossy, but the wardrobe in 
which she first made her appearance in No 
Man’s Land, was to be secured. But then a ; 
baby was a troublesome article to take to 
London. It wanted all sorts of attention j 
and care, which neither Peter nor Dick felt | 
able to render it. Then it occurred to | 
Peter, that as Dick meant to marry Nancy 
Dobbin (if he could get her), he might as 
well do so at once. 

“ She’s big, an’ she’s bony,” said Peter, 
“an’ she’s not so young as she might be, 
an’ nuthen to speak of in the way o’ looks, 
but she’s clean an’ respectable, an’ if you 
go an’ tell that babby’s friends that she’s 
had the care of it ever since you found 
it, an’ that she’s ready to break her heart 
at the thoughts o’ parten’ with it, they 
won’t look to an extra five pound or so for 
it’s keep, an’ p’r’aps let her bring it back 
with you for a time an’ pay you real han’- 
some for the charge on’t. An that 11 be 
nigh all profit. Skim-milk’s cheap in this 
part o’ the world, an’ when a man has a 
wife, the more he gives her to. do, the 
less likely she is to get into mischief. 

“ But even if Nancy says yes at once— 
an’ she ’ll want a deal o’ talking over to 
get her to do it,” said Dick—“ we shall 
have to wait above a fortnight for the 
banns, an’ time’s precious just now, I 

expect.” . 

“ Get a licence, an’ marry her like a 
lady,” said Peter. “ The notion o’ that is 
sure to tickle her fancy, an’ do half the 
courtin’ for ye. Never mind the expense, 
man; there’s a time to spend an a time to 
spare; what you’ll get for havin’ kept that 
child these two months will make up for 
that ten times over.” 

So Dick had gone to Nancy, as we have 
seen, and things might have gone as he 
wished them—for Nancy was much more 
pleased than she cared to let Dick see at 
the thoughts of being married by licence, 
and spending her honeymoon sight-seeing 
in London—had it not been that Mr. 
Bichard Harden could not remember the 
good old proverb of letting well alone, but 
must play John Morton an ill-natured 
trick, which John’s warm friend Jack re¬ 
turned with interest. When he had settled 
his business with Mr. Mount, Dick came 
out of the little room, and as he stalked 
along the corridors he caught sight of .an 
enormous carved oaken chest, black with 
age, which stood in a recess. As he came 
nearer, he saw the lid lifted up, and, he was 
certain, the grave face of J ohn Morton peer¬ 
ing out of it. He stepped forward, and 
the noise he made in doing so had the effect 
of causing John to lower the lid as if he 
wished to escape observation. 

“What’s that boy up to?” thought 
Dick. “ Mischief—it’s in the very nature 
of him; he’s the worst of the lot, though 
he always looks as if butter wouldn t melt 
in his mouth. I do hate such deceit, 
I do.” 



rather close and not very comfortable 
quarters, and went on. He had not pro¬ 
ceeded half a dozen steps when he saw 
Nancy. She was making an errand to her 
own room, on purpose to see him. . 

“You haven’t gone yet,” she said, with 
an affectation of carelessness. 

“No,” said Dick; “but I’m goin’ now, 
an’ I hope you’ll think over what I’ve been 
sayin’, Nancy. A week’s holiday in Lun- 
non is a rare chance in a young woman’s 
life, and have nuthen to do but to be 
sight-seein’ an’ pleasurin'.” Dick didn't 
think it necessary to say a word about the 
baby. 

“I never was given to think so over¬ 
much o’ pleasurin’,” said Nancy ; “ still I 
don’t say that if you come to feyther’s this 
evenin’ in a way to be a credit to me—my 
sisters are rare an’ partic’lar, an’, feyther 
wouldn’t like to see me take up with any¬ 
body that didn’t look as if he came, of 
decent folk—why, perhaps I—I’ll think 
of it.” 

Dick went away very well pleased, and 
Nancy went back to her dairy. She was 
not at all disinclined for the journey to 
London, and as she always boasted of 
never being taken unawares, why even the 
marrying in such haste did not disturb her 
very much. “ There’s my light blue mus¬ 
lin will just do to go to church in, an’ that 
orange alpaccy with the brown flowers to 
travel in, an’ my best bonnet’s as good 
as new, an’ I’ll get some poppies to put in 
the other. That’s the beauty of havin’ a 
real good stock o’ everythin’; I never was 
one to go short o’ anythin’, and now I’ll 
lay, though I’m taken all in a hurry like 
this, there won’t be a girl in the place’ll 
have a better start. I don’t know how 
it’ll be about missus; but of course it 
ain’t to be thought I should lose the 
chance of goin’ to Lnnnon for her. I don’t 
mind when I come back stayin’ on a bit 
just to oblige her, an’ Polly Tripp will 
serve her turn well enough while I’m 
away.” 

John tried to lift the lid of the box and 
so get out, but in vain. Then he knocked 
and kicked, for the case was getting des- 
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was ever yet seen. They grew on the one 
•sound branch of a large mountain ash, 



— 


every part of which besides was decayed. 
And this branch, like a great finger, over¬ 
hung the moat; the whole tree, indeed, 
inclining forward as if before long it would 
topple into it. 

“ They’re fine, aren’t they ?” said Jack. 
“ We’ve none such at our place.” 

“I’H bet you can’t get them,” said 
Hh had a bad habit of saying 
this; and if Jack was invited to do any¬ 
thing by its being said that he could not 
do it, that was quite enough for Jack, who 
cried instantly, 

“ I*J1 have them in five minutes—see if I 
don’t.” 

“ The branch is rotten; it will break 
and you’ll fall in,” suggested John; “ and I 
wouldn’t be dared or ‘betted’ into doin°* 
anything of the kind.” 

“Shut up, old fellow; I mean to have 
the berries,” said Jack. “ That branch is 
as sound as need be, and I must be a goose 
if I can’t climb it.” 

II® was up the tree in another second, 
-ihe branch on which the berries hung was 
8tout enough to 
bear him, as he 
bad said ; and he 
had stretched his 
hand out for them 
when Reuben 
Rogers, the ten¬ 
ant of the Moated 
House, appeared 
on the scene. He 
was a tall, thin, 
ill-favoured man, 
and he eyed with 
an evil scowl the 
intruders on his 
domain. Then he 
went back into 
1 his house, and re¬ 
appeared with a 
' ^ gun, which he 

yv _ ^ “S—r—]p:— pointed at Jack. 

\ , Willy gave a 
scream, like a girl, wishing with all his 
heart he had not told Jack that he could 
not obtain the berries. 

“Don’t fire,” he cried; “it’s all my 
-T , to < ^ ^ lm he couldn’t get them.” 
Whrle John said, gravely, “Mr. Rogers, 

•rt 11 be wilful murder if you shoot him, 
"* 71 ?? “ e S dom " no harm whatever. ” 

There were ugly stories told of Reuben 




Rogers ; he had man-traps in his orchard, 
which had lamed a man for life; and 
twenty years ago he had shot a burglar 
dead in the very act of breaking open the 
cupboard, where it was supposed his strong 
box was kept. 

“You’re not going to kill me,” cried 
Jack, “ just for a few berries.” 

. But Reuben Rogers took no further no¬ 
tice than to keep the gun steadily pointed 
at Jack’s head. Willy redoubled his cries 
and entreaties. Jack felt more frightened 
than he had ever done before in his life. 
“I’ll have the berries, though,” he said, 
with all his fright; and as he put his hand 
upon them, the gun was raised two inches 
higher, so as to cover him. Jack’s pre¬ 
sence of mind failed him. He turned giddy, 
and, losing his 
balance, toppled 
over into the 
moat, from 
whence he 
emerged an in¬ 
stant after, one 
mass of foul, slimy 
mud; while, to 
add to his dis¬ 
comfiture, Rogers 
shouted, “You’re 
a brave fellow to 
be scared by a 
gun wi’ neither 
powder nor shot 
in it! ” 

That was the 
worst of all. Jack 
was convicted of 
cowardice in his 
own eyes and in 
his friends’, and he had not even got the 
berries. He scrambled up the sides of 
the moat, and John came to him with his 
eyes full of concern, but his handkerchief 
to his nose. “ Such a pity,” he said, “for 
a few wretched berries ! ” 

Mr. Rogers stood on the other side of 
the moat, and Jack’s miserable plight 
seemed to afford him a sense of lively 
satisfaction. 

“ I’U throw a stone at that fellow,” said 
Jack, “ and stop his grinning.” 

# Rut as he spoke the foul moisture from 
his hair came into his eyes and his mouth, 
and Jack felt that he had something else 
to do than to think of stone-throwing. 

“Here’s my handkerchief,” said John, 

“ to wipe your face with.” 

‘' What’s the good of that ? ” cried Jack 
“ And I never can walk home like this. 1 
think 111 stop and hide in the brambles 
while one of you fellows gets me some 
clothes.” 

“You’d better go and wash yourself 
under the pump in our farmyard first,” 
said a voice, harsh, but not unkindly, and 
looking up, Jack recognised the portly 
figure of Mrs. Stubs, Mr. Rogers’s deaf 
housekeeper, the only person, it was said, 
of whom he ever stood in aw r e; indeed, 
when any altercation happened between 
them, she was sure to have the best of it, 
as she took good care her master should 
hear what she had to say, wh&e it was 
quite impossible for him to make her hear 
anything on his side. 

“ A pretty state you’re in for a respect¬ 
able lad,” she said. “ [f your poor dear 
father were but living to see you now! 
Come on; have a bucket or two of water 
over ye, and then take off those f>lthy 
things an’ send home for something to put 
on. These’ll never be fit but to scare the 
birds with again.” 

“I’ll run and fetch you some of mine,” 


said Willy; “ our place is so much nearer, 
and mine will be sure to fit you.” 

He turned to go, and his foot slipping, 
down he fell. “I—I—can’t get up,” he 
said. Mrs. Stubs stooped down and felt 
his back, which he said was hurt. 

“It never rains but it pours,” she ob¬ 
served, quietly. “You’ve sprained this, 
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an’ you’ll be laid by for a week or 
more.. Well, you can’t be gettin’ into 
mischief for that time, at any rate. Hegh ! 
I wonder, I do, that the mothers of boys 
ever keep their senses; an’ to think of a 
quiet woman like Mrs. Mount, who’s none 
of her own, bein’ plagued with such a 
good-for-nothing as you.” 

“I say, John,” said Willy, “couldn’t 
you get some of my things for Jack here P 
They’re in the great oak chest outside my 
room. It’s never kept locked. There’s 
only my clothes in it. It’s not half the 
way that it is to his own place, and what¬ 
ever you do, don’t let Mrs. Mount see you. 
If you fall in with James, tell him I’ve 
hurt my foot a bit, and shall be glad if 
he’ll send a cart for me.” 

Away John went for a coat for one friend 
and a suit of clothes for the other. “ And 
what’s the good of it all P ” thought John ; 

“ as if they had any need to go looking for 
ghosts, or as if there were such things as 
ghosts anywhere in the world to be looked 
for. I can’t understand the delight some 
fellows feel in get¬ 
ting into scrapes 
and messes for 
ever. Here’s one 
sprained his ankle 
and the other 
spoiled his clothes, 
and I don’t be¬ 
lieve they either 
of them really did 
believe in the 
ghost after all.” 

He knew the 
oak chest very 
well; it was as 
old as the house, 
and, being a kind 
of fixture, went 
with it. Willy had 
shown it to him 
once when they 
were going over 
the old mansion. He found his way up 
the front staircase easily enough. The 
servants always used those at the back, 














































and Mrs. Mount, tired out with the morn¬ 
ing’s fretting and fidgeting, was taking a 
nap in her easy-chair, while Mr. Mount 
was, as we know, engaged at his accounts. 
John opened the lid and looked down into 
the very recesses of the chest. Master 
Willy had, it was clear, put his garments 
away himself, for they were scattered in 
pell-mell fashion. “ I shouldn’t like to 
take his very best,” said careful John; 
“I know he had a new suit but last 
month.” 

He put the heavy lid back, and then, 
finding it remained open, thought the 
quicker way would be to get into the chest 
and examine the garments instead of 
taking them out one by one. He did so, 
and then, hearing a step, thought it might 
be as well to pull the lid down till whoever 
it was had gone by. 

“ Mrs. Mount will worry herself no end 
if she hears Willy has got into trouble, 
and I dare say his ankle will be all right if 
there’s a little cold water put to it. Some¬ 
thing like Jack, only it will take a precious 
sight o’ cold water to meet his case.” 

And then Dick had caught sight of 
John’s face, and fastened the lid down on 
him. And so it had come to pass that, 
without any fault of his own, John found 
himself penned up in durance vile for the 
sake of those very friends who all the time 
were chafing at his delay and wondering 
what had become of him. 

(To be continued.') 



JOHN SPOONER’S GREAT HUMAN 
MENAGERIE. 

By Joel Stacy. 

P ositively for one night only ! 

When Master John Spooner sent out 
forty-nine and a half complimentary tickets of 
admission to his Great Human Menagerie, the 
boys and girls who received them knew that he 
meant to show them something worth seeing. 
So on the appointed night—February 10th, at 
half-past seven o’clock precisely—they flocked 
to Johnny Spooner’s house, as the Spooner 
residence was called by his “ set,” as eager and 
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mest of ticket-men in a sort of sentry-box by 
the hall door, nor, on a stand near by, great 
piles of programmes or handbills, the very sight 
of which made each new comer almost wild with 
expectation. 

The spectators were hardly seated in 
the dimly lighted front parlour before 
a bell rang—none of your half-way 
bells, but a good loud ringer that 
seemed to raise the curtain with the 
final flourish of its big clapper. 

Behind the curtain was a stage 
covered with green baize ; in front of the 
stage, but hidden from the spectators, 
were lights that made it just blight 
enough, without showing things too dis¬ 
tinctly, and on that stage was—precisely 
nothing at all! Thisthe visitors all took 
in as the curtain went up, but they had 
hardly time to draw a fresh breath 
when the wonderful Royal Shanghai 
chicken came treading his dainty way 
over the green baize. He was white as 
snow and as large as a colt! He had 
the funniest pink bill, the wildest eyes, 
the strangest tail, and the most re¬ 
markable feet that ever Shanghai had, 
and his head bobbed in a way that 
nearly “killed” the girls, and made 
the boys clap and shout tremendously. 

Now what I should really like to do 
■would be to describe the whole of this 
great show just as it appeared to the 
spectators ; to tell you how when the 
Shanghai had picked its mincing way 
from the stage, Johnny Spooner him¬ 
self came out, magnificent in scarlet 
trousers and yellow turban, leading a 
great elephant that walked back and 
forth, kneeled down, flourished his 
trunk, and moved about with great 
soft heavy tread — a real live mon¬ 
strous elephant, that everybody knew 
could not be an elephant at all, for was 
not this a human menagerie ? 

I should like to tell you how, after I 
the elephant, came the Dutch dwarfs ; 
the Belgian giant; the great dancing 
bear from North America ; the Livid Goloconda, 
a snake sixteen feet long and a foot thick, with 
fiery eyes and a rattling tail ; the talented 
dwarf, Baron Pompalino; the Imge antediluvian 
known as the Roaring Calliopolus, a crawling 
monster with six legs, a long tail, and a fright¬ 
ful head, with red eyes and white teeth ; of 


out—even “Jack and John” and “Mind your 
own Business” would be sent flying, and what 
is more, the editor wouldn’t be satisfied, for what. 
I was said to me was exactly this :— 
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“Mr. Stacy, we shall be very glad to have* 
you give our boys an account of Master Spooner s 
menagerie, if you will give them pictures of the 
animals, and, with Master Spooner’s permission, 
tell them j ust how they were made, so that if at 
any time they wish to amuse themselves or their 
friends by getting up one or more of these ani- 



happy a crowd of young folks as ever assembled 
for an evening’s frolic. 

John Spooner, you must know, is sixteen 
years old, and a young gentleman who appa¬ 


The Roaring Caliiopolus. 

the terrible baby who played and clapped its 
hands gleefully just the same whether its head 
were on or off; of the telescopic indiarubber man, 
Seek-a-seek ; the unequalled whirligig boy with 


mals and oddities at home, they may do so 
without any difficulty.” 

Therefore, my friends, we’ll proceed to busi¬ 
ness at once. 



rently promised himself, in the first six months 
of his existence, never to do anything half way. 
He has kept his word. In fact, judging from 
the testimony of parents, grandparents, nurses, 
teachers and friends, it is safe to say that he has 
made five-quarter way his average during the 
whole of his brief and brilliant career. There¬ 
fore, when our forty-nine and a half guests (the 
half was “under eight”) arrived at Johnny 
Spooner’s house on the aforesaid evening, they 
were not in the least surprised to see great showy 
posters in the elegant hall, nor to find the !?r?m- 


Liagram of Roaring Calliopolus. 

four legs and six arms ; and, last of all, the 
wounded scout—-just as they really appeared to 
the spectators ; and all the funny things that the 
great showman said, and how the audience cheered 
and laughed aud clapped and shuddered by 
turns, arid how everybody went home perfectly 
delighted and mystified, and sure that in all 
the wide, wide world there wasn’t such another 
tremendous follow as Johnny Spooner. I should 
like to do all this, I say, but it Would be im¬ 
possible. The Boy’s Own Paper wouldn’t 
hnld it all. Everything else would be crowded 


In the first plaee, Master Spooner wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that, though the Livid' 
Goloconda, the Whirligig Boy, and one or two 
others are his own invention, he doesn’t by any 
means claim that his entire menagerie is ori¬ 
ginal. He picked up his animals and curio¬ 
sities here and there, just as other showmen 
do, and that, he says, is “the long and short 
of it.” 

We’ll begin with that wonderful antediluvian' 
monster, 
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THE ROARING CALLIOPOLIJS. 

The effect of this creature as he went crawling 
across the stage, roaring fearfully and slowly 
mioving his head from side to side, as if looking 
dor his prey, was something to remember. As 
Master Spooner and I had the honour of making 
’the head and tail of the monster, you shall know 
.just how they were manufactured. We took a 
large square of grey cardboard, and folded it 
something in the shape of the paper horns that, 
.filled with sugar-plums, hang in some grocers’ 
windows at Christmas-time. We dented in the 
point slightly ; then we cut a long slit, running 
In from the point, to form the mouth ; into this 
slit we inserted on each side a strip of white 
cardboard, cut to represent the teeth. This was 
nearly as long as the slit. Then we filled up 
r the rest of the slit with red flannel, and pro¬ 
ceeded to paint above it the most hideous eyes 
we could think of; and, finally, we trimmed and 
folded the big open end so that it would fit like 
•a cap on a boy’s head. 

The lower picture will show you how this cap 
was attached to the head of one of the two boys 
who constituted the Calliopolus. 

Next came the tail. That was made of soft 
brown wrapping-paper, cut double, with two or 
three thicknesses of black cotton batting after¬ 
wards basted between the two papers to give a 
sort of soft firmness to the whole. This we 
painted in black and white to suit our fancy. A 
stout cord connected the head and tail, and the 
two paper sides of the latter were parted for a 
•space to enable them to be adjusted over the 
hody of the youth who had to wear it. Oil the 
might of the exhibition, as the head and tail 
were ready, we had only to arrange our two boys 
•as seen in the diagram, put stockings on their 
hands and feet, cover their bodies with an old 
green silk quilt, doubled and securely pinned at 
each end, and our Calliopolus was complete. 

I will say here, that in making the Calliopo- 
fius the largest play of fancy is allowed. You 
rmay have one boy or three boys, instead of two 
t(a little practice will enable the three to get 
well along the floor together) ; you may fashion 
the head and tail as you please, and, in default 
of a green quilt, you may throw over the body 
folded shawls or blankets. 

(To be continued.) 




THE BOY’S OWN FLOWER GARDEN. 



recommend ever} 7 
boy who lias the 
opportunity, to take 
an interest in gardening. 
The taste once acquired will 
leave no cause for regret, for 
it is healthy, rational, and 
pure. To many a lad the 
love of flowers comes by na¬ 
ture, and very often by inhe¬ 
ritance. It also comes in very 
early years. When only eight 
years old, I remember that 
the object of my affections was always a begonia. 
I sav “always” advisedly, for the poor thing 
mover lived very long. But my next “tip” 
was sure to find mo at the nursery gardener’s, 
whence I returned minus my shilling, but 
triumphantly carrying my replaced treasure ; 
too soon, alas ! to follow the fate of its prede¬ 
cessor. Begonias are still favourite plants of 
mine, but I am glad to say I now know how to 
treat them better. 


Many boys in the country have a bit of gar- 
41 cn which they may call their own, and have, in 
all probability, sown their names in mustard- 
and-cress—the cress, of course, a couple of days 
■or so before the mustard that both may come up 
together. But early salad, good as it may be, 
is soon eaten up ; and what then ? 

The question is, How to make the most of 
your garden. Now any boy, if he likes, can buy 
and turn out a few geraniums and calceolarias to 
make his border gay during the summer ; but for 
this so little skill is needed—and, let me add, 
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so little pleasure by comparison is to be got out 
of that style of gardening—that we will dismiss 
the “ bedding-out” plan at once. Let me offer 
a suggestion or two. 

But first, a word about tools. Have tools of 
your own ; don’t borrow them, or the gardener 
will vote you and your garden a nuisance. A 
small spade and a fine rake, a light fork and a 
trowel, are what you want; but if you must 
choose between a spade and a fork, let it be a 
spade-handled fork, a short-handled fork being, 
in my opinion, all but useless. Don’t be tempted 
to bn 3 ’ the neat-looking, but often gimcrack sets 
of tools offered by most ironmongers. The}’ are 
only fit for children, and you don’t want “make- 
believes ” in your gardening. Besides these, a 
long-spouted water-can, with a rose, is indis¬ 
pensable. 

No part of a gardener’s work seems to be 
more easy and pleasant than that of watering 
his plants ; but show me a man who does it 
with care and judgment, and I will show you a 
good gardener. I will give you two sinrple rules, 
easy to remember ; the rest must come by expe¬ 
rience. 1 . Always use rain—or at least soft— 
water, and never fill your water-can from the 
pump. 2. Always choose the early morning or 
the evening as your time for watering, and never 
the heat of the day. 

Now as to planting your garden. One plan, 
which may find favour in the e} r es of intelligent 
lads, and which I strongly recommend, is this. 
Choose any hardy border-plant you like, and try 
to get together as many different varieties of 
that plant as you can. Take the anemone, or 
windflower, for example. It is astonishing how 
many kinds of these might be grown in a small 
piece of ground, and what an amount of interest 
and pleasure such a bit of garden would give its 
owner. To begin with the earliest—the poppy 
anemone from the Levant, which may be had in 
bloom, according to the time of planting and the 
mildness of the season, in January and February 
—what can rival its glorious shades of scarlet 
and purple ? In March opens the Apennine 
Windflower from the mountains of Italy, a near 
ally of our own white wood-anemone, with 
lovely pale-blue flowers. Next comes the star- 
windflower, and notably the scarlet variety (A. 
fulgcns), from the South of France, quite dis¬ 
tinct from those already named. In April and 
Alay follow the drooping white flowers of the 
snowdrop anemone, and the golden-yellow stars 
of the buttercup-like windflower, which I have 
found wild as far north as Brussels, though it is 
reckoned a native of the South of Europe. Nor 
must that gem of our rarer British plants—the 
Pasque-flower, with its silky purple blossoms— 
be forgotten. Here, then, are six distinct kinds 
of one plant, and to these must be added the tall 
Japan anemone, both white and red, which 
blooms throughout the autumn. Many more 
might be named well worth growing, but if you 
once take to making a collection of this kind, 
you will find ways and means of learning all 
about the plants 3 r ou want, and gradually adding 
to their number. My own plan is to grow as 
many as possible from seed, and this year I hope 
to raise two new species from the Brazils and 
North America ; but as it is a tedious process, I 
advise you, in the first place, to buy the roots, 
in which there is little difficulty nowadays. 

To give you an idea of the cost of these plants, 
I may tell you that single poppy anemones can 
be bought at from 8c?. to Is. a dozen roots in a 
dry state ; double ones are 1 . 9 . 3c?. a dozen. 
The Apennine and star anemones are a little 
dearer ( 2 . 9 . a dozen), whilst A . fulgcns and other 
rarer kinds range from Qd. to 1 . 9 . a root. Let 
me remind you here that roots and seeds'are not 
to be bought at the pastrycook’s, or if you do 
buy the latter, in jam tarts, they are. not likely 
to grow. Columbines, primroses, and saxifrages 
are amongst the most interesting plants to grow 
in collections. 

Auother plan would be to plant your garden 
with perennials—for space will not allow me to 
touch upon annuals—so that you may have one 
or more flowers in bloom every month of the 
year. By perennials is meant those plants which 
live on year after 3 T ear. In arranging perennials, 
care must be taken to place them according to 


height. Should your border be round, the 
tallest must be in the centre ; should it be ob¬ 
long, the}’ must be put at the back. Don’t sup¬ 
pose that your work is done when your garden 
is planted. To keep your plants, perennials 
though they be, in health, you must always 
renew your stock by division of the roots or by 
cuttings. Each will need, besides, different 
treatment, so that } r ou will find much to learn 
and much to interest you if you put your heart 
into your work. 

I must now, however, bring this paper to a 
close, and I’ll do so by giving you a list of three 
dozen plants 'which might well be grown in a 
boy’s garden, and which would supply him with 
flowers all the year round. 

January.—Poppy anemone ( A . coronaria), snow¬ 
drops, winter aconite. 

February.—Herbaceous heath, crocus, hepatica. 
March.—Single daffodil, Apennine anemone, 
aubrietia. 

April.—Forget-me-not ( Myosolis dissitiflora), 
double primrose, narcissus. 

May.—Canadian columbine, lily of the valle} r , 
tulips. 

June.—White pinks, bee larkspur, Alpine 
poppy. 

July.—Perennial flax, orange lily, white gladio¬ 
lus ( G . Colvillci). 

August.—Carnation, pentstemon, tigridias. 
September.—Scarlet lobelia coreopsis, white 
evening primrose {(EnotMra spcciosa). 
October.— Aster Bessarabicus , pink stonecrop 
( Scditm Fabaria), meadow saffron. 
November.— Stcrnbergia lutea (lily of the field), 
chrysanthemum, winter cherry. 
December.—Christmas rose, Czar violet, aster 
grandiflorus. 

Whoever succeeds well in growing the plants 
in the above list will, I venture to say, become 
a cultivator of flowers in his leisure time for life, 
nor will he ever regret having been led to make 
such a first attempt at gardening. 

-- 

TRICKS WITH WOODEN SPILLS. 

Simple Multiplication. 

A n Australian sheep-farmer had a pen capable 
of holding 100 sheep only. It was formed 
of 50 hurdles, but by the addition of 2 others 
he actually multiplied the accommodation by 2. 
How did lie manage this? Thus: place your 
spills (ordinary matches, if not combustible, will 
do) on the table to represent the hurdles, 24 on 
one side, and a like number on the other, with 
1 at each end. You will see that by moving 
one of the sides back, and placing an additional 
wooden or paper spill at each extremity, the 
problem is explained. * 

An Odd Trick. 

Place 20 matches or spills upon your table thus, 

I I I I I I I I II II 11 I M I I I 

numbering them from left to right from 1 to 20. 
Now remove them in 5 times, taking an odd 
number each time. The puzzle is solved by 
taking them backwards , 4 at a time. Nos. 
20, 19, 18, and 17 are first taken; then 16, 15, 
14, 13, and so on. 

Another Odd Trick. 

Show how 7 is the exact half of 12. 

Arrange 4 matches thus, XII, and then lay 

another horizontall} 7 across them, so, 3 rtt. 
Magical Addition. 

Take 4 matches, add 1 to 9, and make them 
20 . 

To do this, first place 3 of the matches thus, 
IX ; now* put the remaining Bryant and May 
across the single match, and the magical addi¬ 
tion (XX) is complete. 

Subtraction without Loss. 

To make 11 into 9. Place 11 matches thus, 
NINE. 

Strange, though True. 

To remove the centre one of 3 matches with¬ 
out touching it. Pass the right-hand match to 
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the side of the left, and the centre is effectually 
removed; upsetting the gravity (if not the 
■centre of ditto) of your audience. 

Act ox the Square. 

Take 17 matches and make the following 
figure:__ 


now remove only 5 matches and yet have no 
more than 3 squares remaining. 

This is easily done by removing the two upper 
•corners at each side and the centre match at the 
bottom. 


Unfair Division. 

A farmer had a square plot of land, which he 
had determined to leave at his death in equal 
portions to his 4 sons, but misfortune overtaking 
him he had to dispose of a quarter of this ground, j 
The plot you may indicate by matches, 4 on | 
-each side, and also mark off the portion sold, as 
under: 




Sold. 



Now the farmer puzzled himself as to the 
equitable distribution of his property, so as to 
leave the remaining portion in equal sizes and 
shapes to each of the four children. The out¬ 
come of his ingenuity was this : 






• 

Sold. 

. 




But though you will notice he apportioned the 
ground equally, he really but unwittingly did 
one of the sons an injustice, for lie had no right 
of way to his piece of land, which might just as 
well have been situated in the moon, for he 
•would have to take a balloon to arrive in his 
property. 

Bound to Win. 

Have, say 100 matches, and agree with some 
one to take alternately from the heap any num¬ 
ber not exceeding 10. The trick is to have the 
last match or matches whatever your adversary 
may do. For this remember the numbers 1, 12, 
•23, 34, and so on, increasing by 11 each time. 
Supposing you have the first draw you take 1 
match only, and your opponent can never have 
a chance, for if he draws as many as possible at 
one time (10) you take another one, making the 
total into 12. Say now he draws 8 matches you 
take 3, and so on, making whatever number he 
takes into 11. When you have got to 89 you 
will see that the other player has no chance. 

Two persons, who know how this is done, 
cannot play at it, because the first player must 
•infallibly win. Supposing one who does not 
understand it to have the first draw, he will be 
sure to make a mistake somewhere in the game, 
and enable you to attain one of the before named 
numbers (12, 23. 34, etc.), when you are quite 
safe to win. 




WOOD CARVING-. 

PART IV.—HOW TO MAKE A PICTURE-FRAME. 

W E shall describe in this article a little pic¬ 
ture-frame, which, we trust, may prove 
good practice for our young workmen. 

This frame is made of a single piece of thin 
wood of any available kind. We have ourselves 
used cigar-box cedar with good results, or thin 
walnut would be satisfactory, only the wood 
should be not much thicker than ordinary cigar- 
box stuff. And it requires a piece six and a-half 
inches long by five and a-fourth wide to make 



a frame suitable for a cabinet-sized photograph. 
Cut the wood a trifle larger than this, say one- 
sixteenth of an inch, to allow for accidents. 
Draw the outlines of the pattern on tracing- 
paper, making it four times the size. Then 
transfer the tracing to your wood, and you are 
ready to begin sawing. 

Drill holes through each of the panels and the 
oval centre-piece. Insert your fine saw, and 
saw out the pieces. Drill the holes in the left- 
hand corners of each figure, and set the saw in 
the saw-frame sidewise, so that the frame will be 
on the right-hand side, and out of the way, and 
you will have no difficulty in cutting out these 
figures, being always careful to hold the saw as 
nearly upright as possible, and to make the cut 
at right angles to the surface of the wood. 

The outside edge of the frame and the inside 
edge around the oval should be somewhat 
rounded, or bevelled oft*; this may be done 
roughly with a knife, and finished with sand¬ 
paper. The edges of the corner panels require 
only dressing with files and sand-paper. 

We want now a piece of veneer of any kind 
of wood which will contrast woll in colour with 
the frame. Rosewood answers well; or if you 
have a difficulty in procuring veneers, which 
can be had at almost any cabinet-maker’s shop, 
you may use thin pasteboard, covered with 
tinted or gilt paper. This piece of veneer or 
pasteboard, which should hi a little larger than 
the frame, is to be glued or pasted to the back 
of the frame, and an oval cut out about one- 
fourth of an inch smaller than the oval of the 
frame, leaving an edge of this width all round 
the inside to form what is called a mat, and 
which will give relief and beauty by its con¬ 
trast of colour and surface. 

After the carvings are finished, give the whole 
frame a good rubbing with fine sand-paper, and 
glue the carvings into their places, being careful 
to have them in the middle of the panels. The 
whole frame may then receive two or three 
coats of shellac varnish, or it may be rubbed 
with raw linseed oil, though the latter will stain 
the holly if it touches it. 


In glueing the veneer, or pasting a paper mat, 
put the glue or paste on the frame itself, and 
not on the veneer or paper, and do not put it on 
any thicker than is necessary to barely cover 
the wood. Lay the frame down on the veneer, 
and put a heavy weight upon it, or screw it up 
between clamps. Scrape off all surplus glue 
which is pressed out, and then trim off the outer 
edge of the veneer, which, you remember, was 
to have been cut a trifle larger than the frame, 
until it is even with the outer edge of the frame. 

We now need some strips of any kind of wood, 
about three-eighths of an inch thick, and of the 
same width. These are to be glued to the 
back of the frame around the edges to 
make a recessed space, into which is put 
first the glass, then—if you use a veneer 
instead of pasteboard—a narrow mat of 
white or gilt paper, which is shown by the 
inner oval line in the design. Then the 
picture is put on this mat, and all secured 
by a thin pasteboard or light wooden back. 

The carvings for the corners should be 
made of white holly, as this is the finest- 
grained and most available wood for the 
purpose, and the wood should be a trifle 
thinner than the wood of which the out¬ 
side of the frame is composed. Trace on 
writing-paper the outlines of the figure, 
and mark it on the wood and saw it out, 
Then, with a pencil, make a rough copy 
of the lines of the flowers on the wood, and 
with knife, files, and the little chisels in 
the handle of tools previously described, 
carve out the figures as best you can. No 
written description will tell exactly how 
this is done, but, with the figure as an aid, 
we hope it will not be a very difficult 
task. 

We can offer, however, a few hints. Use 
only very sharp tools ; always cut with the 
grain of the wood, and stop a trifle short 
of the mark, finishing up to it with renewed 
care. The stamens of the hawthorn blossom 
must be cut round with the point of the 
knife, and each , petal gouged out carefully 
\ from outside towards the inner. Cut all the 
I leaves a little lower down than the flowers, to 
> give the latter greater relief; and do this also 
i with the petals of the daisy, leaving the centre 
| of the flower raised a little, and rounding off the 
edges. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

A Pull All Together. 

One forenoon in early summer, in a village 
on the north coast of Scotland, the whole adult 
population were toiling in vain to drag a big 
herring smack down to the beach. The smack, 
a thing of about fifty tons, and heavily built, 
had spent "eight months on land high above 
tide-mark, and safe from the winter. storms ; 
but now it must go out again to do its work. 
All the men, however, could not move it—no, 
{not even when they had got all the women to 
: help them. Just when the fathers and mothers 
! and grown-up sons and daughters of the village 
were feeling tired and out of temper with the 
sulky Mary Jane, which would not move an 
inch, the door of the village school was thrown 
open, and out poured a stream of boys and girls 
to get fifteen minutes play and fresh air. They 
made, of course, straight for the beach. They 
took in the situation instantly, and, without 
asking leave to help, or being asked, every one 
got hold of the ropes somewhere, and soon 
the Mary Jane slid down to the water’s edge in 
the most pleasant and obliging way imaginable. 
Who did it ? Was it the old folks ? No ; they 
had failed. Was it the laughing boys and girls ? 
No; but they all did it, because they gave a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. 

It would be insulting the intelligence of our 
readers if we were to suggest any applications of 
this story to the affairs of the family and the 
school; but surely something of this sort must 
have taken place in connection with the spirited 
launching of The. Bay’s Own Pater. 
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BRAVE AND TRUE. 




rail. 



Whatever you are, be frank, boys ! 

5 Tis better than money or rank, boys: 
Still cleave to tlie right, 

Be lovers of light, 

Be open, above-board, and frank, boys. 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys! 
The gentle in mien, 

And temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 


Whatever you are, be true, boys! 

Be visible through and through, boys: 
Leave to others the shamming, 

The “ greening ” and “ cramming,” 
In fun and in earnest, be true, boys! 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 7. 

By J. C. West. 



CmtJoponhence. 


E. E. B.—Certainly not. The fact of being the 
son of a tradesman is no legal disqualification 
for holding a commission, whether in the 
Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. 

Percy. —You are scarcely reasonable. The 
monthly part of five numbers costs 6d., the 
plate thus being charged for, and all the plates 
for the twelve months will be purchasable by 
weekly subscribers for 6d. at the end of the 
year. {See our Answers last week.) 

J. T. (Ireland), H. C. E. (Hackney), and others, 
will find that their questions have been anti¬ 
cipated by others, and have already received 
replies. {See last week's number.) 

Louis Nixon.— : It would occupy too much space 
here to give you fill the information about 
fowls you need, but we have already in pre¬ 
paration a series of short articles on tlie whole 
subject of fowl-keeping. 

H. E. F.—Yes, we have articles on tlie subject 
of fishing and swimming in preparation, and 
they will appear almost immediately. 


Notice to Readers. 

The second Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., is now 
ready. It contains Numbers Six to Ten, with 
a Frontispiece on Toned Paper, illustrative of 
Mr. Browning’s ringing verses on Bringing the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix. 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents oir 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once reported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editqr of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu¬ 
tions being offered in too great numbers to be 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps should be 
sent where answers are expected ;. but we cannot 
undertake to reply to mere general questions 
through the post. 


The " Leisure Hour ” Office, London : 
56, Paternoster Row, 
























































































































































































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author cf “ The Life of Captain Cook,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—A RAFT BUILT—MYSTERIOUS DIS¬ 
APPEARANCE OF JACK PEEK. 

N ot till their raft was complete did the 
two boys think ©f again eating. They 
had been working, it must be remembered, 
for several hours since the meal they took 
soon after they got on board. Having 
finished the beef and cheese, they lighted a 
couple of lanterns which they found hung 
up in the forepeak, and hunted about for 
more food. 

They discovered some casks of salt beef, 
and another of biscuits, a drum of cheese, 
and several boxes of dried fruit. They 
had thus no lack of provisions, but they 



Completing the Raft. 
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did not forget the necessity of supplying 
themselves with a store of water. 

Hunting, about, they found two small 
vessels, which they filled from one of the 
water-casks. 

There were several oars below, three of 
which they took and placed in readiness 
on deck, one to steer with, and the other 
two for rowing. 

They had, lastly, to rig their raft. A 
foreroyal already bent was found in the 
sail-room, and a spar served as a mast-. 
How to step it, and to secure it properly, 
was the difficulty, until Bill suggested get¬ 
ting a third chest aud boring a hole through 
the lid, and then by making another hole 
through the bottom the mast would be 
well stepped, and it was easy to set it up 
by means of a rope led forward and two 
shrouds aft. 

Knowing exactly what they wanted to 
do, they did it very rapidly, and were 
perfectly satisfied with their performance. 

The tide must come up again, however, be¬ 
fore they could launch their raft. It would 
not be safe to do that unless the wind was off 
shore and the water-smooth. Of this they 
were thoroughly convinced. Some hours 
must also elapse before the hitherto tu¬ 
multuous sea would go down ; what should 
they do in the meantime ? 

Bill felt very unwilling to go away with¬ 
out wishing their friends the Turgots good- 
bye. He wanted also to tell Jeannette of 
the smugglers’ store. The Turgots, at all 
events, would have as good a right to it as 
any one else, should the proper owners not 
be in existence. 

Jack did not want him to go. 

“You may be caught,” he observed, “ or 
some one may comedown and discover the 
vessel, and if I am alone, even should the 
tide be high, I could not put off.” 

“ But there is no chance of the tide 
coming up for the next three hours, and 
I can go to the village and be back again 
long before that,” answered Bill. 

At last Jack gave in. 

“ Well, be quick about it,” he said; “ we 
ought to be away at daylight, if the wind 
aud. sea will let us, and if we don’t, I’m 
afraid there will be very little chance of our 
getting off at all.” 

Bill promised without fail to return. 
There was no risk, he was sure, of being 
discovered, and it would be very ungrateful 
to the Turgots to go away without trying 
to see them again. He wished that Jack 
could have gone also, but he agreed that it 
was better for him to remain to do a few 
more things to the raft. Before he started 
they arranged the tackles for launching it, 
and they believed that when once in the 
water, it Would not take them more than 
t«n minutes or a quarter of an hour to haul 
the empty casks under the bottom and to 
>-1>'*p and set up the mast. They might 
-hmi, should the wind be favourable, stand 
bo-Idly out to sea. 

^ This being settled, Bill lowered himself 
‘ 0NYn 011 the sand by a rope, and ran off as 
fast as he could go. 

Jack quickly finished the work he had 
undertaken, then putting his hand into 
his pocket he felt the gold pieces. 

It s a pity we shouldn’t have" more of 
said to himself. “ I don’t a^ree 
with Bill iu that matter. If he does not 
care about them for himself, I do for him 
a-ud he shall have half.” 

As he said this he emptied his pockets 
mio one of the chests. 

.‘‘I shall want a lantern, by-the-bye,” he 
said, and springing below he secured one 
with a fresh candle in it. 


Having done this, he forthwith lowered 
himself as Bill had done, down on the sand, 
and quickly made his way to the cavern. 

He had left the basket with the tinder- 
box, and the remnant of their provisions at 
their camp, which he soon reached. 

His desire to obtain the gold overcame 
the fears he had before entertained of 
ghosts and spirits. 

Having lighted his lantern he took up 
the basket, which had a cloth in it, and 
pushed forward. The pale light from his 
lantern, so different from that of a couple 
of blazing torches, made the objects 
around look strange and weird. He began 
not at all to like the appearance of things, 
and fancied at last that he must have got info 
a different part of the cavern; still he 
thought, “ I must have the gold. It would 
be so foolish to go away without it. It 
belongs to us as much as to anybody else, 
seeing that the owners are dead. Their ghosts 
won’t come to look for it, I hope. I wish I 
hadn’t thought of that. I must be going 
right. It would have been much pleasanter 
if Bill had been with me. Why didn't I 
try to persuade him to skop P ” 

Such were the thoughts which passed 
through Jack’s mind, but be was a bold j 
fellow, and did not like giving up what he ! 
had once determined on. 

He saw no harm in what he was doing ; ! 
on the contrary, he was serving his friend 
Bill as well as himself, or rather his mo¬ 
ther, for he wantpd the gold for her. In 
the meantime Bill was hurrying on to¬ 
wards the Turgots’ cottage. He should 
astonish them, he knew, by waking them 
up in the middle'of the night, or rather so 
early in the morning; but they would 
appreciate his desire to wish them good¬ 
bye, and would be very much obliged to 
him for telling them of the treasure in the 
cavern. 

It would make their fortunes, and 
Jeannette would be the richest heiress in 
the neighbourhood; for of course he would 
bargain that she should have a good share. 
There might be some difficulty in getting 
the goods away without being discovered, 
which would be a pity, as they were of as 
much value as the boxes of gold. How¬ 
ever, he was doing what was right in 
giving them the opportunity of possessing 
themselves of the treasure, though he con¬ 
sidered that he could not take it himself. 

He got round to the back door, under 
the room where Pierre slept. He knew 
that he would not be out fishing then, as 
the weather would have prevented him. 

He knocked at once. Ko answer came. 
The third time, and he heard some one 
moving, and presently Pierre sang out, 

“ Who’s there?” 

Its one you know; let me in,” an¬ 
swered Bill, iu a low voice, for he was 
afraid of any one who might by chance be 
in the neighbourhood hearing him. 

Pierre came downstairs and opened the 
door. Bill explained all that had happened, 
except about the treasure. 

“ going away ! ” cried Pierre. “It 
would be madness! You will only float 
about till another storm arises, and vou 
will he lost.” 

“You don’t know what we can do ” 
answered Bill. “We shall probably be 
picked up by one of our ships before we 
reach England; and, if not, we shall get 
on very well, provided the wind holds from 
the southward, and after the long course 
of northerly gales there’s every chance of 
its doing that.” 

“I must consult my father before I let 
you go,” said Pierre. 


“You would not keep us prisoners 
against our will,” s&id Bill, laughing, as if 
Pierre could only be in joke. “Come, call 
your father and mother and Jeannette, and 
let me wish them good-bye. I haven't 
many minutes to stop, and I’ve got some¬ 
thing to tell them, which I’ve a notion will 
be satisfactory.” 

Pierro went to his father and mother’s 
and Jeannette s rooms, and soon roused 
them up. They appeared somewhat in 
deshabille, and looking very much aston¬ 
ished at being called out of their beds by 
the young Englishman. 

“ What is it ad about ? ” asked Captain 
Turgot. 

“We are going away,” replied Bill, 
“ out' we could not go without again 
thanking you for all your kindness; and to 
show you that we are not ungrateful, I 
have to tell you how you can become a 
rich man in a few hours without much 
trouble.” 

On this Bill described bow they had 
found the smugglers’ treasure. 

Captain Turgot and the dame held up 
their hands, uttering various exclamations, 
which showed their surprise, mixed with 
no little doubt as to whether Bill had not 
been dreaming. 

He assured them that he was stating a 
fact, and offered, if Captain Turgot and 
Piene would accompany him, to show 
them the place, as he thought that there 
would be time before daylight, when he 
and Jack had determined to set sail. 

“ I am sure he’s speaking the truth,” 
cried Jeannette: “and it’s very land and 
generous of you, Bill, to tell us of the 
treasure, when you might have carried it 
off yourself. I know of the cave, for I 
saw it once, when I was very nearly caught 
by the tide and drowned, though I don’t 
think many people about here are ac¬ 
quainted with it; and very few, if any, 
have gone into the interior.” 

Captain Turgot and Pierre confessed 
that they had never seen it, though they 
had gone up and down the coast so often; ■ 
but then, on account of the rocks, they had 
always kept a good distance out. 

At last Bill and Jeannette persuaded 
them that there really was such a cave, 
but on considering the hour they came to 
the conclusion that the tide would come in 
before they could make their escape from 
it, and they would prefer going when the 
tide had again made out. Bill, they 
thought, would only just have time to get 
on board the vessel, if he was determined 
to go. 

But if you have so much gold you 
could purchase a good boat,” said Captain 
Turgot; “ and that would be much better 
than making your voyage on a raft.” 

Bill acknowledged that such might be 
the case, but he was imwilling to risk any 
further delay. He trusted to his friends’ 
honour to let him go as he had determined. 
He had come of his own accord to bid them 
"farewell, and they would not really think 
of detaining him against his will. 

The fact, however, was that Captain 
Turgot doubted very much the truth of 
Bill s story. Had any band of smugglers 
possessed a hiding-place on that ]^art of 
the coast, he thought that he should have 
known it, and he fancied that the young 
Englishman must in some way or’ other 
have been deceived. 

“ Where is the gold yon speak of ?” he 
asked. “You surely must have secured 
some for yourself.” 

_ Bill replied that Jack had, but that he 
nad not wished to touch it. 
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“Then you give it to us, my young 
mend,” said Captain Turgot; “where is 
the difference P ” 

“No! I only tell you of it, that you 
may act as you think right. If you find 
out the owners, I hope you will restore it 
to them; but, at all events, it’s French¬ 
men’s money, and a Frenchman has m®re 
right to it than I have.” 

Captain Turgot did not quite understand 
Bill’s principles, though perhaps Jeannette 
and Pierre did. 

“Well, well, my young friend, if go you 
must, I will not detain you. You and 
your companion will run a great risk of 
losing your lives, and I wish you would 
remain with us. To-morrow, as soon as 
the tide is out, Pierre and I will visit the 
cavern, which, I think, from your descrip¬ 
tion, we can find; and we will take lanterns 
and t®rches. Again I say I wish you 
would wait, and if there is a prize to be 
obtained, that you would share it with 
r os.” 

Jeannette and Pierre also pressed Bill to 
remain, but he was firm in his resolution 
of rejoining Jack, and setting off at once. 

He was so proud of the raft they had 
made, that he would have been ready to 
go round the world on it, if it could be got 
to sail on a wind, and at all events he had 
mot the slightest doubt about its fitness to 
■carry him and Jack across the Channel. 

Bill had already delayed longer than he 
intended, and once more bidding his 
friends good-bye, he set off for the wreck. 
He hurried along as fast as he could go. 
for he felt sure that at daybreak it would 
be seen, if not from the shore, from the 
sea, and that people would come and in¬ 
terfere with his and Jack’s proceedings. 

As he knew the way thoroughly, he 
made good progress. On getting abreast 
of the wreck, he looked out for Jack, but 
.could nowhere see him. 

The water was already coming round 
the vessel, and in a short time would be 
too deep to wade through. He thought 
that Jack must have gone below, but he 
was afraid of giving a loud shout, lest his 
voice might be heard. He accordingly, 
without stopping, made his way on board. 

Great was his alarm when he could no¬ 
where discover Jack. 

Could he have gone to the cavern ? or 
could he have been carried off ? 

The latter was not probable, for had 
the stranded vessel been discovered, people 
would have remained in her. 

“ He must have gone to the cavern, and 
'to save time, I must follow him,” he said 
to himself; and sliding down the rope, he 
made his way as fast as he could towards 
its mouth. 

He quickly climbed up, and hurried on 
as fast as he dare move in the dark, hold¬ 
ing out his hands to avoid running against 
the sides, or to save himself should he fall. 

He knew that there were no pitfalls or 
other serious dangers, or he could not have 
ventured to move even so fast as he did. 

He shouted out as he went Jack’s name. 

“ How foolish I was not to bring a lan¬ 
tern with me,” he said. “ Jack is sure to 
have taken one if he went to get more 
gold, and that I suspect is what he has 
been after; if he has a light I shall see it, 
out I don’t.” 

“Jack! Jack!” he again shouted out, 
but the cavern only echoed with his voice. 

Bill was a fine-tempered fellow, but he 
felt very much inclined to be angry with 
- Jack. All their plans might be upset by 
his having left the wreck. Even should 
' &L 0 soon find him they would have to swim 


on board, and set off in their wet clothes, 
but that was of little consequence com¬ 
pared with the delay. 

At last his hands touched the rock near 
their camping-place, and he thence groped 
his way on; for having so often traversed 
the cavern in the dark he found it as easily 
as a blind man would have done. 

He soon felt his feet treading on the 
ashes of their former fires, and feeling 
about be discovered the things which Jack 
had thrown out of the basket. 

Among them was a candle and the tin¬ 
der-box. Jack having a lighted lantern 
had not troubled himself to bring it. 

The basket was gone ! This convinced 
him that J ack bad been there. He quickly 
lighted the candle, and as there was not a 
breath of air, he was able to walk along 
with it in his hand. 

The stalactite formations, which ap¬ 
peared on both sides, looked as weird and 
strange to him as they had to Jack, but he, 
knowing perfectly well what they were, 
did not trouble himself about their ap¬ 
pearance. 

He went on, keeping his gaze ahead, in 
the hopes of meeting Jack. He was sorry 
that he had not made more determined 
attempts to persuade Captain Turgot and 
Pierre to accompany him ; for if anything 
should have happened to his companion 
they would have assisted him. But what 
could have happened P that was the ques¬ 
tion. Sometimes he thought that Jack 
might, after all, not have come to the 
cavern; but, then, who could have carried 
away the basket ? 

Brave as he was, the strange shadows 
which occasionally seemed to fiit by made 
him feel that he would much rather not 
have been there all alone. 

Suppose, too, the smugglers should have 
returned, and, perhaps, caught Jack; they 
would seize him also, and it would be im¬ 
possible to persuade them that he had not 
come to rob their store. Still, his chief 
anxiety was for Jack. 

He thought much less about himself, or 
the dangers he might have to encounter. 

Bill was a hero, though he did not know 
it, notwithstanding that he had been origi¬ 
nally only a London street boy. 

‘ ‘ I must find J ack, whatever comes of 
it,” he said to himself, as he pushed on. 

At last he reached the low entrance of 
the smugglers’ store-room, as Jack and he 
had called it. He crept on carefully, and 
as he gained the inner end of the passage, 
he saw a light burning close to where the 
goods were piled up, but no voices reached 
his ear. 

If the smugglers were there, they would 
surely be talking. He rose to bis feet, hold¬ 
ing out the candle before him. Seeing no 
one, he advanced boldly across the cavern. 
There lay a figure stretched upon the 
ground! 

It was Jack! 

(jTo be continued.) 

-- 

HO CQWAHD. 

oys admire courage no le?s than men. But 
very often the false article is mistaken for 
the real. Sometimes a foolhardy thing is taken 
for bravery. For one to venture into great 
danger when nothing is to be gained by it, does 
not show bravery so mucb as recklessness. And 
one may be physically brave, yet be a moral 
coward. 

James Collins was at a boarding-school. He 
bad been brought up by Christian parents in a 
happy, loving home, and be bad given bis heart 
to the Saviour. When be entered the school at 
Laurel Hill, of course the first thing was for the 


other boys to “ see what sort of stuff be was 
made of,” as the}” called it. 

He had not been in the school many weeks 
when one day Will Stanton, a boy about his 
own age and size, took offence at something 
that James did, and as they were coming out of 
the schoolroom managed to trip him up. 
James fell heavily to the ground,, but soon, 
picked himself up, and began to brush the dust 
from his clothes. 

“ I wouldn’t stand that, Jim, if I were you,’ 
said Tom Lane ; “I’d pay him back welt” 

“ You ought to give him a good thrashing,’ 
said Warren Kearney. 

“ He don’t dare to,” said Will Stanton. 

“No, Will,” said James, “X won’t fight 
you.” 

“ You don’t dare to !” repeated Will. 

“ That’s so, Will; I don’t dare to, because it 
would be wrong.” 

“ What a good little boy it is !” said Warren, 
patting him on the head ; “ but he’s a coward 
for all that. I say, boys, his name is Jimmy 
Coward, not Jimmy Collins.” 

“Three groans for Jimmy Coward!” called 
out some, one, and the boys groaned lustily as 
they parted. 

It was not easy to bear. James had a good 
cry in his own room. But he knew that he had 
done light, and that helped him. 

There came, however, a day not a great many 
weeks later, when the boys were obliged to stop 
calling him “Jimmy Coward.” 

One half-bolidav they bad been swimming, 
and most of them bad come out of the water in 
obedience to the rule. Will Stanton still re¬ 
mained in. 

“ Come out, Will,” called Warren. 

“ No, I won’t ; Jackson (one of the teachem) 
isn’t here to-day, and I’m going to enjoy my¬ 
self as long as I please.” 

“You’ll-get cold,” said James Collins, who 
was dressing on thS bank. 

“ I’m not coming out for you, Jimmy 
Coward, so you can stop talking.” 

The words were hardly out of bis mouth when 
he was seized with cramp, and, with a scieam 
of fright, he threw up his hands and sank out of 
sight. The boys on the bank were so frightened 
that they could do nothing, except Jojnes^who 
quickly pulled off bis coat, and leaped into the 
water. 

In a moment more Will rose to the surface, 
and, with a few quick strokes, James swam to 
him, and just as he was sinking again, caught 
hold of Ills hair, and managed with considerable 
difficulty to tow him to the shore. 

Will was quite insensible when laid on the 
bank, but with prompt and patient care he soon 
recovered. His life was saved by the boy 
whom they called “coward” because be would 
not fight. 

From that day Will Stanton and James 
Collins became close companions. It was the 
turning-point in Will’s life. Instead of being 
known as a thoughtless and cruel lad be came 
to be looked up to by the younger ones for bis 
good sense. 

He was no longer afraid of doing right for 
fear of being laughed at; and, to bis friend 
Collins’s great happiness, he became a truly 
good boy, one who feared God, bad the courage^ 
to do what was right, and was never ‘ ‘ ashamed’ 
of bis colours.” 




PUPA DIGGING. 

By tiib Lev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

(Continued from page 104 .) 

find that the best plan is tojay 
them simply on earth in tlie 
hatcliiiig-eage, and that there 
is no necessity for burying 
them. This brings us to an 
important question® viz., that 
of artificial damping, about 
which thcro are many conflicting opinions. 

It is evident that when a pupa is removed 
from the open air, and placed in a comparatively 
warm room, the surrounding atmosphere will ba 
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more dry than that of the fields, and the pupa- 
shell more likely to harden, and so to injure the 
moth when it is extricating itself from the shell 
in which it has been developed. So it is often 
suggested that the pupa? should not be left un¬ 
covered, but that moss should be laid on them, 
and occasionally damped. I do not find, how¬ 
ever, that ordinary pup® require either moss or 
damping. 

Exception, however, must be made to the 
great Hawk moths, and especially to the largest 
of them a'll, the Death’s-head moth. These 
splendid pupa? can easily be procured from the 
potato-fields, or bred as larvae; but hatching 
them is really difficult. 

In the first place, they are wonderfully ca¬ 
pricious in their time of development, so that 
you are never sure when to expect them. Then, 
until you have had some little experience, you 
will be puzzled with a mysterious sound pro¬ 
ceeding from the hatching-box—a mixture of 
buzzing and scratching, as if a large cockroach 
were confined in a paper box and trying to 
make its escape. 

This sound signifies that a Hawk moth is on 
the point of hatching*, but that its pupa-shell is 
too hard to permit it to force its way into the 
outer air. 

If you hear this signal of distress when it is 
first made, you may be fortunate enough to 
release the moth by carefully breaking away the 
hardened case, and it will be none the worse 
for it. But a few hours of this struggle will 
certainly result in crippled wings, the pupa- 
case being cracked sufficiently to admit a little 
air, by which the wings are dried, but not suffi¬ 
ciently to permit the escape of the moth. 

I lost four or five splendid specimens of the 
Death’s-head moth before discovering that the 
insects might be artificially released from the 
pupa-case just as chickens may be helped out 
of the egg. 

A certain amount of damping is therefore 
useful for these large pupae, but you must 
be extremely careful about it. Unless you 
damp the moss very slightly—and then 
only on the upper surface, so that the water 
does not actually touch the pupa?—you will 
see on them a slight whitish fluff. This is 
mildew, and mildew means death. 

The hatching-cage requires its share of 
attention. 

It should be kept quite distinct from the 
feeding-cage (or breeding-cage, as some per¬ 
sons call it), and all pupa? which are de¬ 
veloped in the latter should, if possible, 
be shifted to the hatching-cage as soon as 
they assume the pupal state. Indeed, it 
is, as a rule, so easy to see -when a caterpillar 
is about to change into a pupa, that it can 
be shifted at once and allowed to choose its 
own resting-place. 

One of the principal objects of this change is 
to protect the young pupa? from those terrible 
and often unsuspected foes, the Cannibal cater¬ 
pillars, which have an abominable habit of leav¬ 
ing tlieir rightful diet to feed upon their 
companions. The}’ - make no invidious distinc¬ 
tions, but devour their own speeies, or any 
other, with ^discriminative voracity. They 
revel in pupre, particularly when they are yet 
soft and white, and are so quick in their more- 
aments that they will half devour a pupa before 
they are even suspected. 


and slugs will be found quite as dangerous foes 
to pupa? as they are to treacles. 

There is one foe, however, against which all 
precautions are useless, and which, indeed, has 
made its attack before the pupa has been found. 
This is the ichneumon, of which there are 
countless species, some nearly as large as wasps, 
and some so small as to be scarcely visible. 
Some are dull black, while others are yellow or 
orange, and many of the lesser species glitter as 
if they were made of gold and jewels. 

To find that a pupa has been “ stung i.e., 
that an ichneumon fly has laid her eggs in its 
body—is always irritating to an entomologist, 
especially to a beginner. Experienced moth- 
breeders, however, know well that a certain per¬ 
centage of pupse will be stung, and he accepts 
the inevitable as best he may. 

Whenever a pupa is seen to be stung it should 
be placed in a separate box, and the ichneumons 
which proceed from it should be preserved, to¬ 
gether with the remains of the pupa. Thus the 
connection of the ichneumon and its victim will 
be ascertained, and the information will be 
useful to those courageous persons who have 
taken on themselves the herculean task of study¬ 
ing the Ichneumonida?. 

All such facts should be noted in a book kept 
for the purpose. An entry may be thought at 
the time to be almost too insignificant for inser¬ 
tion, but in future years may prove to be of 
priceless value. No one realises the wisdom of 
Captain Cuttle’s advice, “When found, make a 
note on,” better than the practical entomologist. 

One essential point in a hatching-cage is that 
the sides should be as rough as possible in the 
interior. Moths always dry their wiDgs by 
climbing up some support, hanging by their 
legs, and keeping up a gentle fluttering until 
the wings have shaken out their many folds. It 
is a pretty operation to witness, and the moths 
should be furnished with every means of carry¬ 
ing out this important part of their existence. 



Pupa, Caterpillar, Moth. 

The cage should be so constructed* that the 
moths can be boxed without disturbing those 
which are still engaged in drying their wings. 
My own hatching-cage, which was a very large 
one, had five doors, the central door being so 
made that although it gave easy access to the 
interior of the cage, no moths could escape 
through it. If I were to now make another of 
the same size, I should have seven doors instead 
of five—four large and three small. 



A Pupa Hatching-Case. 


There are many of these cannibals, but by far 
the worst among them are the larva? of Scopclo- 
soma satdlitia and Cosmia irapezina, both be¬ 
longing to the great group of Noctuae. 

Even in the hatching-cage the pupse have 
piany foes. Mice are very fond of pupse, and 
fire suTe to eat them if they can find entrance 
jo the cage. So are many of the larger beetles ; 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,"" Tom Dunstone’s Troubles,” 
“ Archie Blake,’’ etc. 

CHAPTER XV.—JACK THREATENS REPRISALS 
ON DICK. 

M eanwhile, Mrs. Stokes had not been 
behaving so unkindly to the two boys. 
She called one of the lads about the farm, 
and directed him to take Jack t® the yard 
and assist him in his cleansing. “ Strip off 
those things, an’ go an’ roll yourself up in 
the hay till your clothes come,” slie said ; 


“an’ I’ll come an’ s« j e to you prcse^tij, 
when I’ve done what I’ve got to do.” 

What she had to do was just to bathe 
Willy’s back, and then to have him con¬ 
veyed to the great 
old sofa in the 
house place. 

“They won’t 
hurry themselves 
wi’ sendin’ for 
you, I expect,” 
she said. “The 
hosses about a 
farm have some¬ 
thing better to do 
than to leave their 
work just to pick 
up boys as soon 
as they think fit 
to get into mis¬ 
chief.” Then she 
went and gave 
her master a 
“flytin,” as she 
called it—that is 
to say, a lecture 
worse than any 
Mrs. Caudle ever inflicted on her long- 
suffering husband, for treating the boys as 
he had done. After that she made a treacle 
posset, and took it to Jack, who by this 
time was curled up in the hay in the 
loft. He put out his hands and took it 
from her very thankfully, drank it off', 
and then fell into a nice little sleep, 
from which he woke to wonder “ when 
that fellow John would turn up with 
Willy’s things.” Mrs. Stokes came to see 
him again presently, and gave him another 
lecture, nearly as long as she had given 
her master, and then she went and bathed 
Willy’s ankle again, and sat down and gave 
him, too, a scolding, knitting the while. 
As to any excuses the boys made, there 
was no possibility of her hearing them, and, 
on the whole, Willy and Jack thought they 
had come off exceedingly well. 

They were a great deal more comfortable 
than John, wdio at last grew desperate in 
his captivity, and hearing another footstep 
in the corridor, began to kick against the 
side of the box, feeling that he should nob 
care very much even if it were Mrs. Mount 
herself, so long as he escaped. But it proved 
to be Mr. Mount, whs, hearing a noise, 



which clearly showed that some one was 
in the oak chest, opened it, and was not e> 
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little surprised to find John Morton 
therein. If it had been Jack or Willy he 
would not have been astonished. Nothing 
would have surprised him, so long as it was 
not dishonest, or mean, or cruel, that those 
young gentlemen could do. 

“ John Morton ! ” he said, as he threw 
back the lid of the chest. 

“ Yes, it is, sir,” said John, standing 
mpright, and looking almost as much sur¬ 
prised at seeing himself there as Mr. 
Mount was at seeing him. 

“ And where are the others ? and how 
on earth did you come here ? ” 

“ I think Jack’s in Mr. Rogers’s hay¬ 
loft, hiding there because he hasn’t a rag 
on him ; and Willy ’s by the moat, unless 
they’ve taken pity on him and had him 
indoors; and I am here to get some olothes 
for Jack, because it was too far to his own 
place, and then Dick Harden shut me 
in, for which I expect Jack 'will pay 
him out. I shan’t trouble myself about 
the fellow, but I don’t suppose Jack will 
be easy till he’s settled accounts with him 
and then, in his usual measured tones, 
John went on to record the adventures of 
the afternoon. 

“ Bless the boys! ” said Mr. Mount. He 
always expressed himself mildly, much as 
a woman might have done. “ Whatever 
took you all to the Moat Farm ? ” 

“ Jack said he wanted to see the ghost, 
and Willy went because Jack wanted to, 
and I went—well, I suppose I went be¬ 
cause Jack asked me.” 

“But there are no such things as ghosts,” 
said Mr. Mount, a little irritably; “and 
I should have thought a boy like you 
would have had more sense than to believe 
in them.” 

“ I never said that I did believe in them, 
sir,” said John; “but don’t you think it 
would be better to send some clean clothes 
to Jack, and a cart for Willy, before we say 
anything more about the ghost ? ” 

“Well, I suppose it would,” said Mr. 
Mount; ‘ ‘ but however a sensible boy like 
you, John, can lend yourself to such non¬ 
sense, or let Jack Carstone, who is spoiled 
ly his mother, if ever a boy was spoiled in 
this wo •Id, draw you into it, I cannot 
imagine.” 

* ‘ Friends ought to stand by one another,” 
said John ; “ Jack always stands by me.” 

And so Jack did, for when he heard of 
the manner in which John had been im¬ 
prisoned by Dick Harden in the oak chest, 
he said that he would spoil his courting for 
him. It was in vain that John remon¬ 
strated, and said that now he was at large 
he was quite satisfied to let Dick go. Jack 
would hear of nothing of the kind. “I 
shall just teach that fellow he’d no business 
to meddle with you. If you can’t take 
your own part, John, I’m going to take it 
for you. You’d always be put upon if it 
wasn’t for me.” 

Jack had the civility, when he was 
presentable, to thank Mrs. Stokes for her 
kindness, and he took leave of Mr. Rogers. 

“ I reckon I’ve taught you a lesson,” 
said that, agreeable old gentleman, “ about 
poaching on another man’s land.” 

‘ ‘ I didn’t know you valued your berries 
£0 much, sir,” said Jack. “ If you come to 
our place we won’t give you such a wel¬ 
come as you’ve given us, and I never did 
•hear of any one wanting to keep a ghost 
-all to himself.” 

Then he got into the cart with Willy. 
When they came to the Hall Farm they 
found Mrs. Mount looking ready to cry at 
Willy’s mishap, and when she saw Jack 
it seemed as if she would never leave off 
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' bemoaning the loss of his clothes. But 



she had a famous tea ready for them, -to 
which Willy, notwithstanding his sprained 
ankle, was quite ready to do justice. Jack, 
however, had something else to do first. 
He had heard from John what had passed 
between Dick and Nancy while he was in 
the box, and informed John that he meant 
to settle that matter, and, as we have seen, 
not all John’s persuasions to the contrary 
could induce him to forego the duty, as he 
felt it, of punishing Dick for the injury he 
had done his friend. 

He knew exactly how Dick would be 
dressed, and what Miss Dobbin would 
expect of him. Her people were rather 
proud, and if she and her sisters went out 
to service they held their heads none the 
less high. Nancy wanted whoever she 
married to be a credit to her, as she ex¬ 
pressed it, and Jack had no intention that 
Dick should be that credit. “If it had 
been me he had shut up in the box I 
shouldn’t have cared half so much,” he 
said, “ but a quiet steady fellow like John 
to be served like that only for his good 
nature to me! Besides, Dick’s always 
meddling ; poking his nose where he is not 
wanted, and interfering with what doesn’t 
concern him. I’ll teach him better than 
to interfere with me and my friends.” 

So Jack disappeared from the Greys’ 
farm for an hour or so, and came back to 
find that Mrs. Mount had kept tea waiting 
for him, and made a meal that ought to 
have convinced her he was mne the worse 
for his ducldng, nor for the piece of busi¬ 
ness, whatever it might be, that had em¬ 
ployed him while he was absent from her 
tea-table. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

By the Author 'of “The Boys of High- 
field,” etc. 

II.—THE NAPOLEON OF WATLING STREET. 

N exciting incident occurred in the old- 
fashioned town of Wigton at five o’clock 
in the morning one bitter Christmas-eve. 

A young apprentice, who had come from his 
father’s farm amid the moors and hills of Cum¬ 
berland, to learn a business in the small market 
town, might be seen hurrying through the 


deserted streets. He had been playing cards all 
night with men who must have lost all manhood, 
and he was slinking to his master’s house, as he 
frequently did now, with head and heart in¬ 
flamed with gambling. The boy is not more 
than sixteen, strong for his age, and with an 
honest face. He knows no fear, and his will is 
as strong as his muscle. 

A thousand pities that such a lad, having all 
the stuff of which heroes are made, should sink 
into the dishonour of a gambler’s wasted life. 
But he shall tell the story of this Christmas- 
eve adventure himself. 

“ I had arranged an easy method for getting 
into my master’s house at night, after my 
gambling bouts. I left a lower window un¬ 
fastened, and by lifting the sash and pushing 
the shutters back, I climbed in and went 
silently up to my bed in the attic. But my 
master having heard some strange reports 
as to my winnings and losings at cards, 
and fearing that it might at last end in some 
disaster to himself, he determined to put an 
end to my gambling pursuits. One night, after I 
had gone out with my cards, he nailed down 
the window through which I usually got en¬ 
trance to the house, and when I returned and 
wished to get in, lo ! the window was firmly 
closed against me. It was five o’clock in the 
morning of Christmas-eve. That 'morning 
proved ike turning-point in my life. After 
vainly trying to open the window, I went up 
the lane alongside the house. About a hundred 
yards up I climbed to the ridge of the lowest 
house in the row. From thence I clambered 
my way up to the next highest house, and then 
managed to creep along the ridges of the inter¬ 
vening houses until I reached the top of my 
master’s dwelling, the highest house of all. I 
slid down the slates until I reached the water¬ 
spout. I got hold of it, and hung suspended 
over the street. I managed to get my feet? on 
the window sill, and pushed up the window 
with my left foot. This was no danger or 
difficulty to me, as I had often been let down 
by bigger boys than myself with a ropo round 
my waist into the old round tower at Whitehall, 
that I might rob the jackdaws of their nests and 
eggs.” 

That boy had something in him for good or 
evil ! At present it -would seem that it is all 
for evil, and there is every likelihood of his be¬ 
coming a desperate man. He most certainly 
would liave become so, had his heart not been 
touched. His master heard him coming in, 
and when the lad threw himself on his bed. in 
the attic, he went up stairs to look at him, and 
found him to all appearances asleep. The 
master went away muttering and threatening, 
saying to himself that the moment the young 
rascal awoke he would turn him out of doors. 
The boy heard it all, and it made him harder 
than ever ! Next morning, beneath his window 
he heard the waits playing their Christmas 
carols. Thoughts of the old home, and of his 
dear old father whom he honoured so much, 
touched the strings of his heart, and woke the 
music there of memory and love ! The evil 
spell which had so long bound his spirit was 
broken, and the hot tears rolled down his 
cheeks. The turning-point had come. His 
resolute will took the right direction, and he 
vowed within himself that he w r ould gamble no 
more. That resolve, he said afterwards, ‘ ‘ By 
God’s grace I am thankful to say I liave firmly 
carried out.” 

This was young George Moore, of MeaJsgate ! 
And this was his earliest experience of business 
life ! 

Once he had made up his mind to anything he 
did it thoroughly. So complete was the change 
in his way of life, that we find him some short 
time after this chosen by a banker at Wigton for 
a very important business. A cattle-dealer who 
kept his money at the Wigton Bank had gone 
into Scotland to buy cattle, and having made 
his purchases he required the money to pay for 
them. George Moore was selected to be the 
bearer of it, and rode away one fine morning 
with several hundreds of pounds in his pockets. 
He met the cattle-dealer at Dumfries, and gave 
him the money. 
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“ Will you help me to drive the cattle 
home?" asked the dealer, 

George had no objection. It would he 
a little diversion by the way, and com¬ 
pany to boot. 

Wfe see by the map that the direct 
route from where they were back into 
England was by way of Gretna. There 
was another way, and that the dealer 
determined to take for reasons of his own. 

The other way was across the Solway 
Sands ! 

“ The longest way round is. the short¬ 
est way home," and it certainly proved 
so in this case. The sands were a short 
cut, but also a very dangerous way. It 
was midnight when they made the . 
attempt to cross. The moon had just j 
risen, and by its silver light they saw t • j 
their dismay presently, that the tide had j 
turned i The tide sweeps in over the 
sands of the Solway Firth with amazing J 
rapidity. They urged the cattle forward j 
with all haste, hoping to reach the oppo¬ 
site shore in time. But on and on the ' 
water flowed, until the waves were rip- ; 
piing at their feet. On and on, until j 
the cattle can breast it no longer on 
their feet, but take to swimming. Hither j 
and thither they turn until they get • 
scattered and confused ; but still, amid I 
all the horrors of their position, George 
keeps cheering his companion and urging i 
him forward. It is a light for life ! At 
length the ground seems harder, and the 
opposite shore less distant. One more j 
effort ! Yes, they are safe ; they reach j 
dry land ; but many of the cattle have ! 
been swept seaward, never to be’ seen 
again ! 

George Moore could hardly forget such ; 
a deliverance ! He had soon, however, 
to seek his fortune in London, and it i 
seemed as if the fight for life in that 
great city put all other thoughts out of 
his head. 

Friendless and alone, with no edu¬ 
cation worth naming, and a broad Cum¬ 
berland dialect, which made people smile, 
our hero began his career as a business 
man in London. He found employment 
with great difficulty, and for several years 
forked on ploddingly, going regularly to 
i night-school to improve his scanty edu¬ 
cation. 

At one-and-twenty his real work com¬ 
menced. He became a commercial tra¬ 
veller, and his energy aud spirit made 
for him at once a name and position. 

There were no railways in those days. A 
man who wished to cover much ground 
should be up in the early morning, and 
in bed late at night. His business in¬ 
creased. No traveller who had ever 
been over the ground before had done 
so much business. And not only was 
this so, but the time he took in doing it 
surprised his employers because of its 
shortness. 

His companions on the road never 
thought of competing with him. George 
Moore became to them a marvel, a 
curiosity. They told stories of what he 
had done and could do, and whenever 
they met him on the road they would 
help him with his goods if they wanted 
packing, so that he might lose no time. 

One day a young man fresh on the road 
went into a hotel and found about a 
dozen travellers helping George t© un¬ 
pack bis goods. 

“ Who’s that young fellow they’re 
making such a fuss about ?" inquired 
the astonished stranger. 

<£ Oh, it’s George.” 

“ And who’s George ? ” 

“ What! don’t you know the Napoleon of 
Watling Street ? Let me introduce you.” 

And so his fame spread and his business in¬ 
creased, until he was taken into partnership by 
a rival house, which afterwards became world- 
renowned as Groucock, Copestake, Moore, & Co., 


STILTS. 


way. 


'Am sure it’s not.” 


‘ Here we go." 


‘A little mixed . 1 


of Bow Churchyard. He was now only four- 
and-twenty. 

In proof of his dauntless spirit the following 
will suffice :— 

One wild -winter's night he went down to Ply¬ 
mouth, where he was to embark for Dublin on 
business. He bad valuable laces with him, and 
took an 6ld servant to look after the boxes. 


It was a fearful night; a storm of unusual' 
severity was sweeping over the coast. The 
captain of the vessel would not put out to sea* 
on such a night. Mr. Moore pleaded hard to be 
allowed to go on board the vessel, which was 
anchored some little distance from the shore, 
and at length the captain consented. But then 
it was necessary to get a crew of boatmen to- 
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take him to the vessel. The soa was running 
«o high that one after another the boatmen 
refused to venture. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Moore continued his efforts until he got. together 
a sufficient number of men. His old servant 
urged him not to risk his life and property in so 
l'rail a boat, but he waved the old man back. 

“Stop behind, then,” he said, stepping into 
the boat, and giving the signal for her to be 
shoved off. For an entire hour the men rowed 
hard in the teeth of the storm, although the 
distance to the vessel was but short. They 
gained the side, and Mr. Moore and his laces 
were safely embarked. 

The lesson he had learned on the Solway Sands 
did not prevent him from attempting to cross the 
Morecambe Sands some time after this adven¬ 
ture at Plymouth. He was driving a two-horse 
conveyance of his own, which was filled with 
valuable laces, and he took the sands to save 
time, for he was anxious to get to Lancaster 
on business. The tide runs out very far upon 
these sands, but it runs in very fast, as Mr. 
Moore presently found. It is about nine miles 
across, but at night time it is easy to lose one’s 
way on the wild waste, and hundreds of lives 
have been lost there, in spite of the watchmen 
who have been placed on the borders to warn 
belated travellers of their danger. When he was 
about half-way across Mr. Moore saw that the 
tide had turned ! A man had come thus far 
with him, but at this point he jumped out 
and went back. Mr. Moore flogged his horses 
forward. There was no time to be lost. The 
sand shifted under their feet, and the water was 
breast high. His mind became confused, for on 
all sides he seemed to see land close by, but this 
was only a mirage, for he had taken the wrong 
direction, and was driving furiously out to sea / 

Happily a guide saw him, and shouted to him 
just in time. He was able by a tremendous 
effort to pull his horses round, and his life was 
saved. 

After this he married, and gave up travelling. 
But he did not give up his work. His ceaseless 
toil in London impaired his health, and he had 
to rest. He was fast becoming a rich man. His 
work had prospered because lie had thrown body, 
soul, and spirit into it, just as if nothing else 
was worth working for. Another turning-point 
came ! He saw himself a poor sinner, helpless 
and hopeless, living for time and caring nothing 
for eternity. What would it profit him, if he 
gained the whole world, and lost his own soul ? 
Like the morning in the attic, when the Christ¬ 
mas music broke down his hard heart, so now 
the music of the Gospel broke him down. He 
believed God’s Word, he trusted his Saviour, 
and thenceforward he began his happy useful 
life, which made the world brighter and better 
for its influence. 

The change in his character became marked. 

“ Till now,” he said, “ I only enjoyed a moderate 
share of worldly religion. I had no peace, and 
little happiness sjive in excitement. I had never 
felt gratitude to God for my prosperity, nor for 
my many worldly blessings.” He regretted also 
“ his irritable temper, his quickness at retort, 
and inconsiderateness for other people’s feel¬ 
ings.” 

The poor Cumberland lad became famous, 
but it was the best of all fame—that of doing 
good ! 

His life was a blessing at home and abroad. 
Away amid bis native hills be purchased and 
restored the old tower of Whitehall. Right 
royally did he dispense hospitality there, to rich 
and poor, young and old. He had the heart of 
a hero, and nothing delighted lii-m more than 
bearing away some poor overworked town-man 
and sending him back strengthened by the 
bracing air and generous nursing of the Cumber¬ 
land home. In his London mansion his hospi¬ 
tality was also lavish, but the happiest day in 
his year was the festival of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools at Pinner, where he rejoiced 
to see the hoys, for whom he had done much, 
enjoying their holiday sports. 

In 1871 he was selected as one of the 
almoners of English bounty to the starving in¬ 
habitants of Paris after the siege, and performed 
this difficult and laborious duty to the satisfac¬ 
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tion of all. He was repeatedly urged to enter 
Parliament, and to accept other public offices, 
but he preferred his own sphere of labour, as 
“ merchant and philanthropist.” 

But the shadows fall ere the day is done, and 
in the midst of all his usefulness George Moore 
was called suddenly away. Standing in a street 
in Carlisle, on the 20th November, 187(5, a run¬ 
away horse knocked him down, and he received 
injuries which, in a few hours, proved fatal. 
Although so suddenly called he was not unpre-. 
pared. His private papers showed how full his 
mind had been of the great change which he 
knew was certain, although he did not know it 
to be so near. The excitement in Carlisle was 
intense. Crowds thronged the street, and had 
to be kept away by the police from the house 
where he lay. When along the wire which con¬ 
nected Carlisle and London like a nerve there 
flashed the news that George Moore was dead, 
strong men broke down and wept. Bow bells 
tolled out tbe solemn news on that sad Novem¬ 
ber afternoon, but he had passed from the clouds 
of earth to the eternal light and glory of Hea¬ 
ven. Here is his epitaph : 

A man of rare strength and simplicity of 
character, 

Of active benevolence and wide influence. 

A yeoman’s son, 

He was not born to wealth, 

But by ability and industry lie gained it, 

And he ever used it 

As a steward of God and a disciple of tne 
Lord Jesus Christ 

For the furtherance of all good works. 


. MIND YOUR OWN BUSrNESS. 

By the Author ©f “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER VIII. 



I T would be quite impossible to describe 
tbe mingled feelings of indignation and 
misery, and almost of despair, which agi¬ 
tated poor Joe Merryweather as he betook 
himself again to the road, a homeless and 
almost penniless wanderer, without a hope 
or prospect of any kind to cheer his 
future. 

“ Mind my own business ! ” he cried, bit¬ 
terly; “yes, I will. Only let me get a chance 
once more, and other folks may care for 
themselves. I’ll never stir hand or foot 
again for anybody; the more I try to do 
my duty towards others, the worse it turns 
out for myself. If I could but see those 
gipsies again, I would go with them, and 
do as they do ; there’s nothing else before 
me, except to starve.” 

Better thoughts, however, soon prevailed. 
Stretched upon his face at full length on 
the grass by the roadside, with the tears 


streaming through his fingers, Joe Merry- 
weather bethought him once more of his 
mother’s home, and of her last parting 
words: “ Remember you have a Father 
still, wherever you may be; if you want 
help or comfort, go straight to Him.” 
After a long while he rose from the ground 
more calm and resolute. He had done 
everything for the best; End there was 
One above who knew the seerets of bis 
heart and all the truth. He made up his 
mind now that he would return as quickly 
as be could to London; be would humble 
himself to Mr. Peck and ask him, not to 
reinstate him in the shop, that was out of 
the question, hut to give him a good cha¬ 
racter. It was his own pride, after all, he 
argued, that had been the chief cause of all 
this misery and degradation; he would 
mortify it, and in future he more careful. 
With this resolve he steppe d out vigorously 
on the way hack to Bedford, hoping that 
he might perhaps meet with Mr. Nose¬ 
worthy there, and recover at least a 
portion of his money; failing which he 
must make his way on to London on foot, 
or anyhow he could. 

He arrived at Bedford very tired and 
footsore, and spent two or three hours in 
trying to gain some tidings of the accom¬ 
plished individual who had robbed him ; 
but after 'wandering about the streets, 
without success, till he could scarcely stand, 
he gave up that hope. He had thought of 
starting again for London in the evening : 
but he was now quite knocked up. He 
had not been in bed for two nights ; and 
he thought it would be the best economy 
to have a good night’s rest now, if it should 
be tbe last that he could afford before* 
reaching London. His resources were at a 
very low ebb; and be was fain to content 
himself with a bed in a shabby-looking 
house where “accommodation for travel¬ 
lers” was advertised; and though the 
lodging was of the meanest, and by no 
means of tbe cleanest description, he slept 
soundly through the night, and woke up 
late next morning, much refreshed. 

He went on his way at once without 
having broken his fast, but purchased a 
penny roll and some cheese to carry with 
him. The streets were thronged with 
weary red-eyed men, who had not yet 
recovered from the miserable dissipation 
and drunkenness of the last two days; 
and Joe felt that, desolate and unhappy as 
he was, he could yet thank God that he 
had not fallen to their level of wretched¬ 
ness. As he was passing the police-station 
an officer who was in the doorway called 
after him. 

‘ ‘ Where may you be going, young man ? ’ ’ 
he cried. 

“ To London,” Joe answered. 

“ On the tramp P ” 

“ On foot, at all events.” 

“ Where do you hail from ? ” 

“ I came from Aldersleigh yesterday.” 

“ Just step inside a moment.” 

“ What do you want with me ? ” 

“ I’ll soon tell you.” The man referred 
to a book Or letter in his desk. “ You’re 
the man I want,” he said, looking up; 

“ no doubt about it.” 

“Want me ?” said Joe, with surprise; 
and he thought to himself, What can he 
the matter now? What new trouble is 
this ? ” 

“ Yes,” the man repeated, “ I Want you 
about that attempt at housebreaking ; but 
you need not look so scared, you’re all 
right; at least I think so.” 

“There was not any burglary,” said 
Joe. 
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“No ; but there would have been, only 
the men here stopped on the road. Our 
fellows happened to meet them near the 
house, and after a question or two they 
threw down their traps, crowbars and all 
that, and ran; but the boy was caught, 
and so it all came out. Mr. Barnsley sent 
a message round last night to all the 
police-stations with your description ; and 
you’re wanted to give evidence.” 

This was better news than Joe had ex¬ 
pected ; he would be set right now, at aU 
events, with the people at Aldersleigh. 

“ I’ll send you over in a dog-cart,” said 
the inspector; “ and in the meantime you 
can have something to eat, if you want 
it.” . 


They kept him at Aldersleigh that even¬ 
ing, and Mr. Stubbs gathered from him 
in the course of conversation all the chief 
points of his recent history. The next 
day, after he had made his deposition 
before a magistrate, which was not of 
much use, as the gipsies were not in cus¬ 
tody, they took him back again, and 
lodged him in the bailiff’s house for a 
week in case they should have further 
occasion for him. At the week’s end, 
as he and Mr. Stubbs were walking 
over the farm together, the bailiff said 
to him, 

“ I think you might go to-morrow, 
Merryweather, unless you have a fancy 
for stopping here altogether.” 


change in his prospects, from the dreary 
London streets, where he might have 
wandered about for weeks, perhaps, with¬ 
out employment, to the quietude and 
promise of his present situation, in which 
he had already begun to feel himself at 
home, was more than he could bear, and 
turning away abruptly, he burst into 
tears. 

“You can write to Mr. Peek,” he said, 
when he could trust himself to speak. 
“ Mr. Peck can’t say anything against me. 
He was not as fair and as kind as he might 
have been; but he’ll give me a good 
character, I dare say. You can write to 
him and satisfy yourself that all I’ve said 
is true.” 



An unexpected Calk 


Mr. Barnsley was in his morning room 
when Joe Merryweather arrived there, and 
Stubbs, the bailiff, was with him. 

“I’m afraid,” said the former, “.that 
we treated you very badly yesterday. I 
am exceedingly sorry for it. You were 
quite right, and acted a very friendly part 
in giving us the warning which you did, 
and we have done you a great injury and 
injustice.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stubbs, “I beg your 
pardon for my part of it. It went against 
the grain too, I’ll assure you. I thought 
you had been playing a trick to get some 
money out of the squire; and it was my 
doing chiefly that you were sent away in 
disgrace.” 

“ I don’t mind about that,” said Joe. 
“ I felt very much hurt at the time, of 
course; but it’s all right now.” 


J oe blushed up to his hair, thinking he 
had overstayed his welcome. “ Oh no,” 
he said, “ I’ll go to-morrow, certainly. I 
thought you wanted me to stay on be¬ 
cause of the evidence.” 

“ I was going to say,” said Mr. Stubbs, 
“that as you write a good hand, an*, can 
keep accounts, and have been brought up 
in the country, if you like to stay here I 
can find a place for you in my office. You 
have been helping me a little the last two 
or three days, you know, and you would 
soon get into it. You would have to im¬ 
prove yourself and learn a little surveying 
and so on.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stubbs,” cried Joe. “ Oh 
sir! if you will only give me a chance of 
doing something ; it’s the very thing of all 
others I should wish for.” Joe was not 
much given to -weeping; but the sudden j 


“ I have written,” Mr. Stubbs replied. 
“ I have written, and am quite satisfied. 
It is my wish, and Mr. Barnsley’s also, 
that you should come into the office at 
once ; but you can go home first for a few 
days if you like, to see your mother, and can 
have a little money in advance, as I know 
you’ve lost what you had. Then we must 
consider where you are to lodge. I sup¬ 
pose you wouldn’t want a cottage to your¬ 
self P There is a very nice one vacant, if 
you had any one to keep house for you.” 

“I don’t know,” said Joe. “You are 
very kind indeed to think of it. I’ll go 
home, as you say, to-morrow, and see my 
mother, and then I shall know better what 
to do. But I must step down to the house 
first, and see Mr. Barnsley, and thank him 
—thank him heartily for his goodness.” 

(To be continued.) 
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An Awkward Task. 


AT THE MASTHEAD: 

A STORY OF A STORM ON SHORE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Black Book,” “ The Boyle ” etc. 
rTTATTER I. 

PSTA2T Hall was cer¬ 
tainly a queer place 
for a school, standing 
as it did upon rising 
ground in a flat eastern 
county. You could see 
it for miles off, and as 
you drew near enough 
you might observe how 
on one side the wall 
was pierced with six 
port-holes, out of which 
grinned the muzzles of 
as many guns—only 
dummies , however, you 
must know, making up in size and paint 
what they wanted in metal, though on the 
roof was a real brass one, most inappropri¬ 
ately called “ Long Tom,” since it was not 
more than a foot and a half in length; being 
in fact such a piece as is kept on board a 
small steamboat to give signals if need 
be. Coming closer to the mansion you 
would see this mighty piece of artillery 
poking its nose over a side doorway, from 
which also projected a great wooden pole 
that seemed to be intended either for a 
gallows or a bowsprit, or the sign of some 
giant barber. Other curious arrangements 

c 


of ropes and poles were visible about the 
premises upon complete inspection, and 
above all, a great union jack flew out more 
or less gallantly to the breeze that seldom 
failed to be blowing from some quarter of 
the compass in that part of the world. 

Taking note of these appearances, you j 
might well have been puzzled to guess \ 
what amphibious potentate it was that 
thus hoisted his flag over this singular 
mansion. Some cautious strangers, after 
carefully examining it, have been known 
to turn and fly with haste, under the im¬ 
pression that they were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a powder magazine or a shooting- 
range. 

But the master of Capstan Hall was 
not a rear-admiral, nor a robber chief, nor 
a manufacturer of fireworks, nor any other 
dangerous character; he was only my old 
schoolmaster, Mr. Jelly, whose head must 
have been almost as much turned by read¬ 
ing sea stories as that of Don Quixote was 
by the tales of chivalry. The cut of his 
jib, as he himself would have expressed it, 
was by no means that of a sailor ; he was 
“fair, fat, and forty,” a rosy-cheeked,* 
bald-headed, comfortable-looking man, 
with gold-rimmed spectacles and a habit 
of taking snuff, and I am much mistaken 
if he ever was at sea for more than twenty- 
four hours in his life; but no real old salt 
could have had a greater craze for nautical 
matters—if, by the way, real old salts are 
not much more likely to take up with a 
craze for matters of which they know as 
little by experience as Mr. Jelly did of ! 
ships. 


Poor Mr. Jelly! I thought of him the 
other day when I found myself in a rail¬ 
way-carriage with a very courteous and 
chatty companion, whose line in life I had 
some difficulty in guessing for a time. 
This was a smooth-spoken, int elligent - 
looking old gentleman, dressed with great 
I propriety, and evidently in rather delicate 
health. He wore a comforter over his 
mouth, the day being raw, and very politely 
requested the guard to be good enough to 
bring him a foot-warmer. I set him down 
at first for a clergyman; then, in noticing 
some slight peculiarity of accent, I settled 
in my own mind that he was a teacher, of 
foreign languages, with a good connection 
in ladies’ schools. So I was somewhat 
surprised when he informed me he had 
been a seafaring man almost all his life— 
a merchant I supposed. But no; he had 
commanded vessels for twenty-five years, 
and hhd crossed the Atlantic as often, as I 
had journeyed between London and Bristol. 
Mention of the latter place, to which we 
were both bound, led to talk of the sugar 
trade and the West Indies, whereupon my 
civil friend made me stare by confessing 
that for a good many years he had been a 
slave-trader ! He coolly went on to boast 
of having been the last captain to take a 
cargo of niggers into Savannah. “ Many’s 
the time that I have had a British cruiser 
at my heels ! ” he said, helping himself to 
a jujube, and carefully adjusting hi6 com¬ 
forter ; “but I guess the clipper wasn’t 
built that could catch me. No, sir.” I 
was horrified at being thus taken into 
confidence about such doings, and mildly 







































































































































































































ventured to uplift my testimony against 
slavery, half expecting to see a bowie- 
knife or a revolver appear from beneath 
the stranger’s wraps. To my relief, he 
seemed rather to agree with me than other¬ 
wise that slavery was a bad business, and 
well got rid of on the whole. “ But I wish 
I had as many dollars in my pocket as I 
have shipped niggers from Africa,” he re¬ 
marked, with a meditative composure that 
made my fle.-h creep. ^ Then he settled him¬ 
self to read one of Dickens’s novels, and at 
the next station I made a point of changing 
my carriage, no longer caring for the com¬ 
pany of such a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
The moral of this anecdote is that we are 
not to judge by appearances, and that the 
hood does not make the monk any more 
than hitching up the trousers necessarily 
bespeaks the tar. But I digress, as the 
donkey said when he shook off his pan¬ 
niers and turned aside into a patch of 
thistles. 

To return to Capstan Hall and my boy¬ 
ish days there. The school was carried on, 
as much as possible, as though jt were a 
ship and we the crew; and if the likeness 
could not be always near, it was not for 
want of making beiieve on the part of our 
enthusiastic dominie. We were divided not 
into classes or forms, but into “ watches,” 
.and the top boy of each bore the title of 
“ bosun’s mate,” the head boy in the school 
being no less than the “bosun” himself. 
So, too, there were captains of the foretop, 
the maintop, and the mizzen-top, by 
which names the dormitories went, while 
smaller apartments were known as the 
gunroom, the sick-bay, and the cockpit. 
These dormitories were for the most part 
above the schoolroom—I beg its pardon, 
Mr. Jelly never spoke of it but as the 
“forecastle”—yet, when we went to bed 
—that is, “turned in”—we were spoken 
of as being “ below ; ” and when all hands 
were piped (by a bell) downstairs in the 
morning, we were said to come “on deck.” 
The kitchen was not allowed to be called 
anything else than the “ galley,” and Mr. 
Jelly’s study was the cabin. Mrs. J., who 
humoured her husband’s hobby without 
sharing it, had to submit to hearing her 
store-cupboard spoken of as the purser’s 
locker, whence this good lady came to be 
known as the purser, a term of opprobrium, 
judging from naval novels, which she cer¬ 
tainly did not deserve. Mr. Jelly himself was 
well aware that he bore among us the nick¬ 
name of Captain Cuttle, and rather liked it 
than otherwise, I think. If he wished to 
stigmatise a boy as a booby he called him a 
lubber, and any awkward squad of scho¬ 
lars were liable to scathing insult by being 
set down as “ marines.” With all this you 
will not be at a loss to suppose that our 
library was well supplied with the works 
of Marryat and Feniinore Cooper, and that 
we had Dibdin’s and Campbell’s songs given 
us to learn oftener than the verses of 
Milton and Wordsworth. Yet there was 
one play of Shakespeare, extracts from 
which entered largely into Mr. Jelly's 
educational course, and that, of course, 
was the “ Tempest.” 

What did we boys think of this curious 
fancy of our master? Well, it rather 
tickled some of us for a time; the new 
boys especially -were likely to enter into 
the romance of the thing ; but the oldsters 
came to see the ridiculousness of it. Our 
people at home often objected when their 
tender darlings were sent back to them for 
the holidays tattooed with anchors and broad 
arrows, and fired with a taste for climbing 
in various risky places. And at school Mr. 
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Jelly’s admiration for naval discipline was 
not altogether a harmless whim, so far as 
we were concerned. Upon this prece¬ 
dent he made us get up at an unearthly 
hour. Once a week, aho, he scrimped us 
out of our dinner, calling it a “banyan 
day; ” and when he flogged he never gave 
less than a round dozen, according to the 
rule of such matters as laid down in sea 
stories. For this purpose he used an in¬ 
strument which he called a “colt” (a 
knotted cord in plain English); and in 
moods of great severity lie would threaten 
to introduce a cat-o’-nine tails among us. 
Hot that we suffered much in this way, for 
he was a tolerably tender-hearted captain, 
whose nautical bark was much worse than 
his bite. His chief punishment was what 
he called “mast-heading” those who 
broke any of the rules, or “ articles,” as 
he termed them, which he was wont to 
read out with great solemnity every half 
to the whole crew. 

Capstan Hall, among other curious 
features of architecture, had on one end 
of it a three-storied tower, not unlike that 
of a pagoda, gradually narrowing towards 
the top. It was crowned by a belfry, and 
just below this was the highest room in 
the house, a draughty unfurnished den, 
some twelve feet by ten, all corners and 
windows, which I have a shrewd guess 
must have been intended for a summer 
smoking-room by the original occupant. 
Mi*. Jelly had turned it into a place of 
conlinement; this was what he called the 
“masthead,” and there, when naughty, 
were we sent to bethink ourselves, so that 
idle youngsters, if they learned nothing 
else, were at least likely to become well 
acquainted with the features of the sur- 
roundiug country. 

I hope you are not growing knpatient 
and grumbling at the time I require to in¬ 
troduce my story properly. You see, if I 
did not tell you all this now, I should have 
to be constantly stopping to explain matters 
at inconvenient places, whereas, when 
once we have started fair and clear, there 
need he no interruption to the even course 
of my narrative. Bear with me a little, 
and soon we shall be bowling merrily along 
with a wet sheet and a flowing sea. 

Even the nicknames used at Mr. Jelly’s 
were of a nautical cast. Thus the house 
dog was Jacob Faithful; one of my scliool- 
fellows, who was certainly no Solomon, 
went by the name of Peter Simple; another, 
who was thin as a handspike, passed 
among us as the Phantom Dutchman; a 
third, the best orickefter in the school, was 
naturally rechristened Tom Bowling; 
while I myself was generally known as the 
Powder Monkey. Why, it is no business 
of yours to inquire; yet perhaps I may as 
well confess and have done with it. 

Once upon a time, when I was a very 
small scholar indeed, he it understood, I 
went into the housekeeper’s room to have a 
ration served out to me from a certain cake 
put prudently into her keeping; and while 
waiting there, I became aware of a large 
spoon in which she had just mixed a nasty 
.powder with a little jam, for the benefit of 
another boy whose cake, probably, had 
not been so wisely dealt with. Supposing 
this jam to be the mere scraping of some 
pot, which it were pity to waste, I thought 
no harm of licking the spoon clean, and I 
did it. This, however, is not the story I 
have to tell; but when one gets among 
these reminiscences of school life, one is apt 
to linger longer than one intends, distance 
lending enchantment to views which at 
the time were often scenes of a grim or 


uninviting enough aspect. So much to 
explain how I happened to be called the 
Powder Monkey, a title of which I had 
come to be .somewhat ashamed by the 
time of which I am about to tell. 

Among other naval virtues, tidiness was 
high in honour with Mr. Jelly. AVe were 
obliged to lash up our hammocks, that is to 
fold down our beds neatly every morning; 
then we had to toe a line, while he inspected 
our faces and hands on the score of a thorough 
use of soap and water; our books and other 
belongings were always required to bo put 
away when done with in orderly “ ship¬ 
shape ” fashion. He had a horror of seeing 
the least litter on his “ decks ; ” it was one 
of the standing orders that no hoy was to 
leave any scrap of paper lying about in tbe 
schoolroom, still less to tear anything up 
there. Yet this was precisely what I was 
doing, “for want of other idleness,” one 
forenoon in school time. I knew, or t bought 
I knew my lesson, so while waiting to be 
called on to come up with the rest of my 
class, I amused myself with the forbidden 
delight of tearing up an old exercise into 
small pieces behind the lid of my desk, 
meaning in due time to throw the mess I 
was thus making into the fire, or some¬ 
where out of sight. How here has mj 
story found its way into the open sea at 
last, and is off with a fair wind. 

And it was a wind in right earnest! All. 
the morning it had been rising till it was- 
no^v blowing half a gale, and more than 
half, whistling over the roof, shrieking 
clown the chimneys and rattling the doors 
all over the old house. Mr." Jelly had. 
several times interrupted the lessons to call 
orn* attention to it, and to remind us that 
he had predicted foul weather the evening 
before. Ho w-as, by -way of being very- 
weather wise, our instructor, and as he 
announced a storm about twice a week on 
the average, it would have been a wonder 
if he had not been right now and then. 

The-wind grewjmore and more blustering. 
Peter Simple had just been sent to make 
fast a window behind my seat, and, like a 
stupid fellow that he was, he must needs- 
pull it open before doing anything else.. 
Then in rushed a mighty gust, driving 
along tbe desks, and whirling off my little 
heap of torn paper, which I vainly endea¬ 
voured to imprison in my arms. Away 
they went across the schoolroom, like an* 
imitation snowstorm, and fluttered and 
flew in all directions, chiefly raining them¬ 
selves upon the raised platform where Mr. 
Jelly's desk stood — his very quarter¬ 
deck ! 

“ You powder monkey ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ What’s this pretty piece of work you have 
been at ? ” 

“ I didn’t think—” began I, all abashed* 
and casting about to excuse myself, an 
excuse being what Mr. Jelly hated above 
all things, as “ un-sailor!ike.” 

“ Hobody asked you to think, you must 
only ask -what are the rules of the ship. 
You’ll set to -work, my lad. and swab up 
this mess ; and at twelve o’clock you can 
go to the masthead till I call you down. 
Hot a word, sir; learn to obey orders.” 

With a very bad grace I bad now to go 
and fetch a broom and a dustpan, and: 
sweep away every particle of paper that 
could be seen on the floor. This was to my 
schoolfellows an agreeable diversion for 
the dull hours of study, and I knew rather 
than saw out of my downcast eyes that, 
big and small, they were all on the broad 
grin at my a-wkward attempts to play the' 
housemaid. But I had not much humour, 
and a somewhat precocious sense of per- 

















sonal dignity, so I "was furious at this 
humiliation, and, when the work was done 
to Mr. Jelly’s satisfaction, returned to my 
Beat in a most unpleasant mood, taking 
not the slightest notice of the shoves and 
titters and grimaces with which my friends 
greeted me. 

There I sat in high sulks, refusing to be 
comforted, and only wishing the time were 
come for me to mount to the masthead and 
be alone with my injured feelings. I had 
not long to wait. Twelve o’clock soon 
struck; school broke up, and I was slouch¬ 
ing off to the place of confinement , when 
Mr. Jelly, noticing my look of trouble and 
mistaking it for penitence, stopped me. 

“Well, I shan’t send you aloft to-day, 
for fear the gale should blow you over¬ 
board,” he said, with a facetious ness which 
I did not at all appreciate. “But next 
time I catch you littering my deck like the 
son of a sea co»k, I must have you seized 
up at the gangway, my fine fellow, and 
pipe all hands for punishment. So keep 
your weather eye open, and don’t get into 
my black list again in a hurry. And now, 
if you like, you may go ashore and see if 
my newspaper has got into port yet.” 

I turned away without a word, and, for 
all he knew, set out at once on this com¬ 
mission. “To go on shore” was, in Mr. 
Jelly’s jargon, to visit the small town about 
a mile or so ©ff; and as this was ordinarily 
tabooed ground to us, it was considered 
a mark of favour to be sent there. But I 
was going to have none of his favour, being 
still in that temper in which people are 
said to be capable of cutting off their nose 
to spite their face. Nor did I care to show 
myself in the playground to be chaffed by 
the other fellows. They, perhaps, would 
have been willing to laugh off such a mis¬ 
fortune if it had befallen them, but that was 
not my notion. I felt myself to be a much 
ill-used individual, and was determined 
not lightly to part with my injuries. I 
had been put to shame before the whole 
school, when it was not my fault—at least 
not any great fault of mine. My defence 
had not even been listened to! It was 
quite plain my master thought he had 
been too hard on me; and now he was 
going to make it up with me, but I wouldn’t 
have it! He had said I was to go to the 
masthead, and to the masthead I would 
go, like an obedient martyr that I was, not 
to be cheated out of the gloomy satisfaction 
of suffering for Peter Simple’s stupidity 
and Mr. Jelly’s absurd crotchets. My only 
difficulty was how to get the tyrant to 
understand that I was defying his threats 
and his mercy alike; and how I could 
descend from his dungeon with due dignity, 
since, as he v r ould not know of my being 
there, he was not likely to send for me. 

Reserving these questions for the present, 
I marched resolutely to the tower before 
mentioned, and ascending the narrow 
staircase, which at the top was continued 
by a ladder, presented myself voluntarily 
in- the prison with which Mr. Jelly had, 
how vainly! thought to overawe my 
manly spirit. This little room, which 
we called the “masthead,” has been 
already described; tbere was not a 
single article of furniture in it, the unfor¬ 
tunate occupant being supposed to occupy 
himself for some two or three hours by his 
own salutary reflections. Entering this 
bare, narrow cell, I hailed it as a congenial 
place of retirement for persecutedinnocence, 
and advancing to the window, I sought in 
the tumult of the elements without some 
sympathy with the little tempest that was 
disturbing my breast. 
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Oh, what a storm! I could feel the 
tower shakiug under me, and from my 
high post of observation could see the 
poplar-trees bending below like fishing-rods. 
As I looked, a great old elm parted in two 
with a crash, and the upper part was hurled 
over into our playiug field. And there was 
the chimney of the gardener’s house blown 
over, and a group of our boys, holding their 
hats on with their hands, stood round 
examining the ruins. It was, in fact, a 
gale well remembered in that part of the 
country for the damage done by it. 

I rather enjoyed the excitement of thus 
braving the rage of the wind and watching 
its work from such a height of advantage. 
The scene almost took my mind off from, 
my private wrongs, and I was not sorry I 
had come up here for a little. But I had 
not been here long before I began to feel 
rather glad, on the whole, that my punish¬ 
ment need last only as long as I liked. 
This old tower was trembling in a very 
uncomfortable way, and when one came to 
think, it was more comfortable, even for a 
misunderstood martyr, to be eating one’s 
dinner safely on the ground floor, than to 
be shut up here all alone in such weather. 
In a few minutes more I would grant 
myself pardon and release; and perhaps 
it might be as well to run down to the 
town before dinner-time and fetch that 
newspaper. Mr. Jelly was very strict on 
the point of “ obeying orders.” 

But first of all I must try opening one of 
the windows, just to see how the wind felt 
in one’s face, and perhaps to be caught 
sight of by the boys below, who could not 
laugh looking up to mo from such a dis¬ 
tance. I undid the latch and pushed out 
one of the square casements. 

Whrr — crash! Away went the glass 
blown in an instant right out of the iron 
frame, as it was tom from my hands, and 
the wind rushed in, nearly knocking me 
over, and making the door slam to behind 
me. I was naturally rather flurried, and 
put up my hand to my face to make sure 
that I had not been hurt by the broken 
glass. 

No harm, however, had been done ex¬ 
cept to the window, which I wish I had 
left alone. Mr. J elly was used to stop all 
broken windows out of our “ pay,” so here 
was another reason for dismissing myself 
from the masthead before further mischief 
happened. 

I lingered a few minutes more, while 
the wind came howling through the broken 
pane with a strength enough to frighten a 
fellow if he had long to stay in such a 
place. Then I turned towards the door, 
feeling that I had made a decided mistake 
in this gratuitous visit to the masthead. 

But why had I not thought of it before ? 
The door would not open except from the 
other side. There being no lock, it had 
been rendered an effectual prison by the 
simple expedient of removing the inner 
handle. And now, when I would have 
gone away, it remained as fast closed as if 
secured by the heaviest bolts and bars; 
and, with or without my own consent, I 
was a prisoner till some one should come 
to let me out. It flashed across my mind 
that nobody would know of my being here 
—that Mr. Jelly would suppose that I had 
gone down the village—that days would 
often pass without any one coming near 
this part of the house. What a trap had I 
allowed myself to be caught in ! 

Indeed, I had made a mistake in going 
to the masthead, and now how was I to 
get away from it r 

(To be continued.) 



THE TELEPHONE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

here is scarcely any one 
who lives in any civilised 
part of the world but has 
heard of that latest of 
_____ scientific inventions, the 
telephone. We propose, 
hff therefore, to give a general 
: idea of the telephone, and 

then describe how to 
make it. 

History oe the 
Telephone. 

The telephone, in its 
present form, is hut a recent invention; hut 
the principles on which its working is based 
have been known a long time, and the wonder 
is with this, as with other inventions, that it 
was not found out before. 

Sound is, as is generally known, produced by 
the vibrations of the air, and it advances at the 
rate of 1,130 feet in a second, hut by the aid of 
the telephone we can make it advance at the 
rate of 288,000 miles in a second of time, this 
being the speed at which the electric current is- 
estimated to travel. For all purposes to which 
the telephone is likely to be put, this enormous, 
speed would give practically no interval of time 
between tlie speaking of a message in one in¬ 
strument and its hearing in another situated 
miles away. (Fig. 1.) 

As the instrument for receiving or hearing a 
message is identically similar to that for send¬ 
ing or speaking one, being converted to either 
purpose by simply placing it to the mouth or 
ear, it will foe sufficient to describe a single 
telephone ; but before doing so it would per¬ 
haps be as well to give a short summary of a 
few electrical facts in order that the reason why 
a telephone works may he understood. 

When an insulated copper wire is wound 
around a soft iron bar, and a current of elec¬ 
tricity is passed through the wire, the iron 
becomes a strong magnet, and continues so as 
long as the electricity passes through the wire, 
resuming its usual state, however, when the 
current ceases. But the reverse of this is also* 
true—namely, that if a strong magnet is placed 
inside a helix of copper wire an electrical cur¬ 
rent is induced at the moment of the insertion 
of the magnet, hut disappears as suddenly as it 
came, until the magnet is withdrawn, when it 
is again apparent. To test this experiment a 
delicate instrument called a galvanometer is 
necessary in order to show the direction and 
power of the induced currents. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us pass on to 
consider the interior of the casing or shell. 
First we find, enclosed in the wooden ruler, a 
small round bar of steel some four inches in 
length and a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
strongly magnetised. This may be considered as 
the battery, or source from which the electrical 
current is derived—for the telephone requires 
no costly arrangement of cells or batteries in 
order to work it, as each instrument manufac¬ 
tures its own electricity at exactly the right 
moment and in the exact quantity needed. 
Around one end of this magnet is wrapped 
about sixty feet of very fine copper wire covered 
with silk ; this, for the sake of convenience, is 
coiled on a wooden bobbin or reel like an 
ordinary cotton-reel, except that the sides are 
thinner and perpendicular, not sloping. The 
magnet is placed through the hole in the centre 
of the reel, and has its north end nearly flush 
with one side of the reel, the south end projects 
backwards, and is enclosed in the round wooden 
case, which for the sake of simplicity we called 
the ruler. In front of the north end. of the 
magnet is a very thin disc of iron about two 
inches in diameter, whose edges are screwed up 
tight between the hollow disc of wood which 
encloses the coil and the saucer-shaped mouth¬ 
piece which forms the front of the instrument 
Each extremity of the copper wire of the coil is 
carried back to the end of the instrument, and 
there connected to two binding screws, from 
-which wires proceed to the binding screws of- 
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Another instrument, exactly similar to the one 
described, and which may be placed at any dis¬ 
tance off. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

Now let us suppose that two instruments are 
properly connected together by insulated wires, 


heard by the person whose ear is applied close 
to the mouthpiece. 

HOW TO MAKE A TELEPHONE. 

It seems to me that many boys would be very 


Any of the above, except the last two, may 
be procured at Dale ana Crampton’s, 4, Little 
Britain, London, E. C. The boxes may be got 
at any chemist’s, the screw’s at any ironmonger’s. 
The best way to begin is by making the case. 



Fig. I. 


and that it is desired to send a message. The 
one instrument is put close to the mouth of the 
sender, the other to the ear of the receiver. 
We will now suppose the sender to speak, and 
will trace wkat follows. 

Speaking, or making a sound, causes the air 
to vibrate, and not the air only, for the vibra¬ 
tions of the air striking against the thin iron 
plate make that vibrate also ; but any motion, 
however small, of the thin iron plate, which w T e 


glad to make several little pieces of scientific 
apparatus, such as the telephone, microphone, 
etc., if they only knew how to do so, and my 
present object is to give them a few practical 
hints on these subjects, such as may really be 
of use, and may induce not a few of the readers of 
this paper to construct some of the articles. 

I will begin wdth the telephone, which has 
been known under a simple form for some 
hundreds of years in Ceylon, and is now called j 


Take the toothpowder box, which should be 
about three inches in diameter, and in the cover 
cut a hole about two inches across, leaving half 
an inch of lid all the way round ; then in the 
bottom of the box cut a hole an inch in diame¬ 
ter, and procure a tube which may be made of 
cardboard, although wood is better, about four 
inches by one inch, and glue it in the hole at 
the bottom of the box, and leave it to dry for 
several hours before it is touched again. (Fig. 5.) 



Fig. 2. 

will in future call the diaphragm, alters the 
■condition of the magnetic field surrounding the 
small magnet, and by altering this, that is, by 
strengthening or weakening it, an electrical 
current is induced in the coil surrounding the \ 
magnet; the current being strong or w r eak 
according to the number and extent of the 
vibrations of the diaphragm. But if a current 



Fig. 4. 


or currents of electricity are induced in the coil 
of one instrument they must pass along the 
wires to the other instrument, and through 
its coil also, varying the power of its magnet, 
and so diminishing or increasing its attraction 
for the diaphragm in front of it; but by doing 
this the diaphragm is caused to vibrate, and 
every vibration caused by the sound of the 
voice on the diaphragm of the sending instru¬ 
ment is exactly repeated on that of the receiving 
instrument. Hence, whatever sound produces 
the vibrations of the one instrument is carried 
along the wires, as it were, and repeats itself in 
the vibrations of the other instrument, and so is 


by the name of the toy telephone. It is only 
a small cylinder of wood, tin, or cardboard, 
with a piece of parchment stretched lightly over 
one end, like a drum. In the centre of this 
a hole is made, a piece of* string being passed 
through it and secured by a good strong knot, 
while the other end of the string is passed 
through a hole in a similar drum. One of these 



drams is held to the ear while a second person 
speaks into the other, the string between being 
stretched tightly meanwhile. (Fig. 4.) 

But it is the real telephone invented by Pro¬ 
fessor Bell in 1873 of which I wish to speak, 
the chief requisites for which will be as fol¬ 


lows s . d. 

2 bar magnets . 1 9 

1 ounce of No. 36 silk-covered 

copper wire . 1 0 

2 ferrotype plates. 0 6 

2 toothpowder boxes . 0 4 

4 brass screws . 0 1 

3 8 


Fig. 3. 

You may then take a strip of thick paper about 
two inches long by half an inch wide, and paste 
it carefully round one end of the magnet. Now 
take a piece of cardboard 
and cut out two discs the 
size of a shilling, with a 
hole the size of the magnet 
in the middle, as in Fig. 6, 
and in one of them also 
make two little holes the 
size of a pin. Then glue these 
discs on to the end of the 
! magnet vdiere the paper is F 'S 6 - 
| pasted, as in Fig. 7, where A A is the magnet, B the 



Fig. -7.* 


paper pasted round one end, d the disc in which 
are the pinholes E F, and c the other disc. Now’ 
take the silk covered wire, and, having passed two 
or three inches through the pinhole e, begin 
winding evenly round the magnet, until the space 
between the discs is almost filled, when pass the 
end of the w’ire through the little hole f, and 
leave two or three inches loose, as in Fig 8. 
A a is the magnet, c B the two discs, D the coil 
of w’ire, E f the two loose ends of the coil. 
Now take the wooden case again and procure 
two corks, which will fit tightly into the tube, 
and, having first bored a hole in the centre of 
each the size of the magnet, place them one in 
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the middle and the other in that end of the 
tube which is glued into the box ; now push the 
magnet gently through the holes in the corks, 
which will hold it firmly in its place. You now 
take two brass screws and screw them through 
•die opposite sides of the box, and to them solder 
the loose wires from the coil on the inside, 
marking the screw to which the wire that com¬ 
mences the coil is soldered. Now cut the ferro- 
type plate into a circle that will fit exactly into 
the cover of the box, and, having placed it in 
the cover, shut up the box, taking care that the 



coil of wire, G F are the loose ends of wire, K h 
are the two brass screws, of which K is the one 
marked ; L is the ferrotype plate. Two such 


double wire attached to the screws k ii. The 
wire fastened to the marked screw in one should 
be fastened to the unmarked screw in the other. 


Fig. 3. 

magnet is only about one twentieth part of an 
inch from the plate, then the instrument will 
be complete, as in Fig. 9, where c c is the box, 
D d the tube, ee ee the two corks. B is the 



Fig. 9. 


instruments will be required, and they may be 
connected by the double wire, which is sold at 
one penny a yard. It may be attached to the 
telephone, as shown in Fig. 9, where N is the 


Care should be taken that at all the connection 
of the wire and the screws the silk or cottom 
should be stripped off the wire for half an inch, 
so as to be sure of a metallic connection. 


JOHN SPOONER’S GREAT HUMAN MENAGERIE. 


II.— THE LIVID GOLOCONDA 

W as constructed somewhat in the same way, 
as far as the head and tail were concerned, 
but the boys arranged themselves differently. 




This time 
shoes and 


The Elephant. 

three poor fellows, after taking off 
coats, had to crawl, one after the 



The Dancing Bear. 

other, into a sort of long bolster-case, made of 


By Joel Stacy 

cheap green woollen stuff, and provided with 
breathing holes under each boys face. Lhe 
head was firmly secured to the pate of the first 
boy ; the tail was fastened to one of the feet; 01 
the last boy, and the open ends of the 
bolster-case carefully lapped and tied 
over the joinings. The snake-like move¬ 
ment was made by the boys jerking 
themselves along, partly by their feet, and 
partly by their arms, folded across their 
breasts. The last boy squirmed the long 
stuffed tail about by means of his foot, 
and the desired rattling was produced 
in some way by his gifted mouth, vve 
had basted bits and stripes of red and 
silver tinsels all over cur 
goloconda’s case ;. his 
eyes were of green tinsel, 
and from his hissing 
mouth projected a fear- 
E ful fang of wire wound 
with red flannel. 

the elephant 

Was easily made, as you can see by 

_ studying the pictures. The trunk was 

made of brown wrapping-paper; the 
tusks were white letter-paper, rolled 
into huge lamplighters, and then carefully 
bent to a curve. This time, as you see, 
we again needed a pair of boys, but one 
boy had to be taller and stouter than the other. 
Before placing them in the required position, we 
tied queer cases on their legs made of grey 
cotton stuff, and closed at the end, so as to 
cover their feet. In the heel of each boy s 
slipper we placed an upright piece of cardboard 
(b), shaped so as to make the case project at the 
heel, thus giving the form of the elephants 
foot. The boys once equipped and placed m 
position, we had only to throw a great grey army 
blanket over them, as shown by the dotted line 
in the diagram, pin it together at the back, pin 
on great ears of soft grey wrapping-paper, throw 
a o-ay door-inat over the top for effect, and the 
elephant was ready to walk forth. As the boys 
kept step, treading slowly and cautiously, the 
' { walk ” was perfect. 

Now comes the great 

DANCING BEAU. 

This was the hardest of all to make, but as 
Johnny and I prepared everything before the 
performance, we took plenty of time for the 
work. The diagram and picture will describe 
our processes very well. The head was made 
of pasteboard painted black, wet with glue and 
sprinkled with burnt coffee grounds, and embel¬ 


lished with a red flannel tongue. On the elbows- 
and knees of Clem Digby, the big boy who acted 
the bear, we fastened pieces of pasteboard shaped 
like the small diagram, A. .This sent the bear’s 
joints low down, as they should be. After his- 
‘ shaggy coat was put on, fur mittens on the feet and 



Diagram of Elephant. 

hands, two brown bear-skin sleigh-robes, bor¬ 
rowed from a furrier, completed the outfit. W& 



Diagram of Dancing Bear. 

“shaped” the creature by tying the robes as* 
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well as we could upon Clem Digby’s body with 
strong twine, that was easily hidden from sight 
in the shaggy fur. The corners of the robes 
■came in well for the legs and arms. 

THE ROYAL SHANGHAI. 

To make this Shanghai we first prepared one 



John Spooner’s boys by removing his shoes, 
.attaching a pillow to his back, and putting over 
his forehead a little conical pasteboard cap, painted 
pink, with black markings to represent the bill. 
On each knee we tied a piece of stiff pasteboard 
(see a), to give the Shanghai a joint. Then w e 


: Ti\e Boy’$ Owp Caper. 


last thing was to draw over our boy’s head a sort of 
cap-mask made of an old summer gauze under- 
vest. This was made to bind tightly about the 
upper end of the bill ?.nd pass over the head to 
the neck. It was left open underneath to allow 
the Shanghai to breathe. From each side of 
this breathing-slit hung a bit of red flannel, 
pinked ; and the mask had two enormous eyes 



Diagram of Royal Shanghai. 

painted upon it. To conceal the joinings at the 
head and neck, we tied on a treble strip of paper 
fringe about the throat, allowing it to fall in rich 
profusion. 

I may add here, that in * making a royal 
Shanghai, you will find it necessary to have 



stood him in the position shown in the diagram 
and hastened to put on the finishing touch. 
This finishing touch was nothing more nor less 
ihan a lady’s large, long night-dress, with 
ruffles at the neck and sleeves. We put the 
poor fellow’s legs into the long sleeves ; then wo 
secured the neck of the garment as well as we 
•could to his throat, and then gathered the rest 
of it at the end of the pillow, and wound it 
about with a string. The bunch thus formed 
made the tail. This last we further decorated 
-with a quantity of white paper fringe. The 


everything in readiness before you put your boy 
in position, as he has to preserve rather an un¬ 
comfortable posture, and jou will not wish to 
waste his strength before presenting him to the 
spectators. His head-covering and ruff must 
be the last things put on. He will have no 
difficulty in finding his way about the stage if 
Ills head-gear be sufficiently thin to enable a 
little light to pass through. A clever royal 
Shanghai makes all sorts of queer chicken-noises 
as he struts about. 

How lor 


THE GREAT TELESCOPIC GIANT, SEEK-A-SEEK, 

whom many of you already know intimately. 
Those who do not know bow to make him hav' 
only to look at the pictures to learn the whole 
process. A tall hoy holds a broom or stick 
upright. On the top of the broom is a hat; a 
little below the hat, and tied to the stick, is a 
piece of barrel hoop (thisis to form his shoulders) : 
over the stick, and hanging from under the hat 
is a long sheet-mantle or a shawl. After this 
covering is on, the telescopic giant can make 
himself grow very tall by merely raising the 
stick higher and higher : or when he wishes to 
shorten himself, he has only to slowly draw 
down the pole and crouch under the cloak. 
Seek-a-seek generally is seen examining a door, 
apparently in anxious search for the keyhole, 
which lie looks for in every possible spot,, from 
the top nearly to the bottom. This giant is 



Giant Seek-a-seek. 


very easily made, and a little practice will enable 
him to go through his moclc search very comically. 
An impatient little grunt thrown in now and 
then improves the effect of the performance 
very much. 

{To be continued.) 

Honey and Flowers. 

One often hears the poetical conundrum, 
How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour ? ” It is answered with scientific 
accuracy by Mr. A. S. Wilson in a paper read 
at the Dublin meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. Wilson estimates from his data that, U 
obtain two and a quarter pounds of sugar from 
red clover, /,500,000 flowers must he sucked. 
There are about sixty flowers in a head, and 
2,500,000 visits must be made to collect a pound 
of honey. 
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SOME OP THE EABLY EXPEBI- 
EHCES OP A SCHOOLBOY. 


By the Author of “ Trials of a 
Small Boy.” 



a 2?ZSR a pleasant after¬ 
noon’s nutting, 
the shades of 
evening, and the 
wearied looks of 
; the nutters with 
their loaded bags 
and baskets, 
V warned us that 
^ll IdM/zf it was time to 

start for home. 

The earriages 
were soon full, 
for not a few 
who had walked 
to the wood were 
glad after their 
ramble to take 
their ease upon 
wheels. 

So it fell to 
my lot to have for iny foot companions two 
boys of about eleven or twelve years old, who 
bad given up, without hesitation, their places in 
the carriage to others. 

As we three started merrily, we said, “Per¬ 
haps, after ail, we shall be at home before you,” 
-a notion they ridiculed with scorn. 

By the road they had some four miles to go, 
but by a short cut through the wood we could 
very considerably lessen our distance, and as 
we went, our talk was of squirrels, and dormice, 
nnd their hoards of nuts ; of rabbits and oi 
foxes, and then of birds, of the nuthatch, and 
of the handsome green woodpecker, as we saw 
one cross our path. 

After, however, we had turned into the road, 
and had left behind the mysteries of the woods, 
my companions began to find the way weary, 
and they were silent, and slackened their pace. 

“Shall I tell you a story ?” said I. 

This roused their energies. 

“Oh yes; and about when you were at 
school,” said Fred. 

“ Some adventure,” added Gerald. 

Prepared for this, I began. 

“When I was a youngster, like you, Fred, I 
knew more of the manners, habits, and customs 
of birds, beasts, and fishes, than of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Whilst I remained at 
our old country home in Devonshire, there was 
scarcely any rural amusement or occupation that 
had not interested my boyish curiosity. And 
when, still young, I was sent to school by the 
seaside, I learned there more about sailing-boats 
and fishing and bathing, than grammar or 


sums. 

“But a great change was in store for poor 
me ! I was to go to school in earnest, and 
where do you think ? To no less a place than 
London. ” 

“ How old were you ? ” asked Gerald. 

“About your age. I had been to London 
before, but "it was " when I was only four years 
old. USTo railway nearer than Southampton was 
there then. 1 can recollect seeing the deer that 
'were lying in the road in the New Forest, dis¬ 
turbed by the post-chaise, jump up, and 
bound away into the fern by the roadside. 
Also being told that we were near the stone 
which is placed to mark the spot where King 
Rufus was killed by an arrow. I can only re¬ 
member, besides, that some people in the rail¬ 
way-carriage afterwards did not know what a 
cowslip-ball was, which I had in my hand, or 
how it was made ; and that my bed in the Lon¬ 
don hotel was so high that I could not get up 
without a chair. That is all. So that early 
•experience did not help me now. But when I 
went to London to school, we travelled by mail 
coach and four horses to Taunton, and thence 
by train. My father took lodgings in Blooms¬ 
bury Square, because, as I then believed, Dr. 
M-, the head master of King’s College 
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School, to which school I was going, lived a 
few doors off, with his pupils, who went every 
day to the school in the Strand. 

“ I was placed with a clergyman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Russell Square, whose son was my 
companion, as we arrived at school at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and left at three o’clock p.m. 

“ He was older than I was, and he was strictly 
enjoined to take care of me, until I could take 
care of myself, in the perils of the streets. Can 
you not imagine how strange to me all this 
was?—what a complete change from my life 
hitherto, in the country, a few hours had 
made ? 

‘ ‘ Indeed, I needed some one to show me my 
way ! To a Londoner, even, from beyond Rus¬ 
sell Square, across Holborn, into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, through Clare Market to Someiset House, 
is not a very easy route. 

‘ 4 Clare Market was at once my puzzle and my 
abhorrence. 

“ In one of the courts at our Holborn crossing 
I lost my school-books one morning. All un¬ 
conscious of anybody or anything except that 
which held my attention as I gazed into the 
window of a shop, my hooks were cleverly 
stolen from under my arm. Nor did I discover 
the fact until in the schoolroom, and work was 
about to begin. I forget what the master said, 
but I did not forget afterwards to take more 
care of my books. I used to hope that the thief 
would study them, and admire my notes and 
illustrations, hut I am afraid he turned them 
into cash. 

“It was on the third day of my very new 
school experience, when I had not ceased won¬ 
dering at the underground schoolrooms, the 
dark passages, the crypt, or something like it, 
in which cork-about and prisoner’s base were 
the favourite games, and the glimpse which 1 
could catch of the river steamers from the high¬ 
est corner of the open-paved schoolyard, that 
five minutes after three o’clock found me anxi¬ 
ously awaiting my schoolfellow and guide for 
home. 

“I stood by the iron gates. The school of 
hoys swarmed up the steps, and I looked in vain 
for my friend. Soon only stragglers came, and, 
one by one, at last they ceased. Could he have 
been waiting for me at the entrance to the 
Strand ? 

“Quickly I ran up, but could not see him 
there. • 

“Hurrying footsteps on the pavement out¬ 
side, noisy vehicles in the roadway, very deafen¬ 
ing and bewildering to me, so unaccustomed to 
them ; inside comparative stillness, but loneli¬ 
ness, and something like terror. 

“Even now, I can well recall my unhappy 
sensations at finding myself deserted and help¬ 
less, first of alarm and then of anger, then of 
anxiety for self-preservation. To speak to a 
policeman, or to hail a cab, never entered my 
thoughts. My mind was a blank as to where 
my new home was ; so I could not ask my way 
thither. 

“ That I must cross the crowded street, and 
pass the church, so far I knew, hut which way 
then ? 

“ I dared not enter the stream of the Strand, 
for I feared 1 should be whirled away and lost; 
so I clung to my archway closely. 

“ I thought it very strange that nobody no¬ 
ticed me. 

“Never in London was a desolate country 
boy in more distress than I. 

“The more I beat ray excited brains, the 
more it seemed to he the only thing to wait 
underneath the arches till school reopened the 
next day.” 

“You would have died of hunger and cold,” 
said Gerald. 

“You did not die,” said eager Fred, “sc what 
did von do ?” 

“Well, as I stood there, disconsolate, a num¬ 
ber of boys pushed past me. They crossed the 
Strand, and ran together up the road by the 
church, in the direction of Clare Market 

“ It flashed across my mind that these might 

he the pupils of Dr. M-. I dodged the cabs 

and omnibuses, and followed them, as by in¬ 
stinct. Some stopped at a pastrycook’s, some 


lagged behind, some ran on in front; hut, street 
after street, 1 kept the group in sight, until, 
quite as much to my surprise as pleasure, as J 
saw them enter the door of their house, I recog¬ 
nised Bloomsbury Square. . 

“ Never have I since liked Bloomsbury Square 
as I did that afternoon ; but I assure you that 
on no one occasion, during the whole time I was 
at King’s College School, did I see those hoys 
going home, in a party, together again.” 

How I went in and told my father the rea¬ 
son of my coming there ; his surprise at seeing 
me ; his anger, though he did not show it to me, 
at nearly thus losing his son ; how he took me 
back again to the clergyman’s house, and how I 
had much rather have remained with him ; 
and what a scolding my companion got, and his 
excuses—all this I told to Fred and Gerald in 
few words, for we had arrived at home our¬ 
selves. 

But we were the first at home ; the carriages 
had not come. 

The story had so beguiled the tediousness of 
the way, that Gerald and Fred were asking to 
he allowed to go and find out what could the 
matter be. 

But just then in they came. Such exultation 
on our part ! But what had delayed them ? 
No accident; only little Linger Long was miss¬ 
ing at their start. He was discovered up a tree, 
at last, from which he could not come down. 
So our holiday ended with plenty of fun, and 
nuts. 

There .had not been time to relate to Fred 
and Gerald the close of my school experience in 
London, as I had told them the beginning. 
But this is how it came about. Either tho at¬ 
mosphere of the great city, or the hours that 
we kept, or something, “je no sais quoi,” did 
not agree at all with the health of this little 
boy. 

I became so weak and ill that, by-and-by, I 
could scarcely creep to school. At length there 
came day after day that found me tottering in a 
sunny corner of the square, pining for a breath 
of the sweet air of Devon, and a glimpse of the 
friendly sea. 

It was then a considerable undertaking to 
journey to London from the West, and my be¬ 
loved parents were unaware how ill I was. 

And so it happened that when my father had 
come up to town, and was on his way to sec me, 
his attention was attracted to a small boy hunt¬ 
ing on the step of a street-door. 

He went to him in compassion, and found— 
me! 

- <^ o <>0 - 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Common Earthworm. 

A German philosopher, Herr Yon Hensen, 
has been studying with the zest that perhaps 
only Germans exliibit in such subjects, the 
habits of our common garden earth-worm, and 
tins is wliat he lias to tell us as the result:— 
The adult worms come to the surface at night 
and go in quest of leaves, small twigs, and other 
food material. These they heap up around the 
holes, drawing the leaves into the holes, where, 
when partially decomposed, they cat them. 
These worm-tubes have been traced to a depth 
of six feet. They contained very small stones, 
fruit kernels, and masses of excreta. Some of 
the abandoned holes were filled up with black 
earth, which gradually became diffused through 
the soil. In half of them were found the roots 
of plants following exactly the course of the 
tube. Observation led to the conclusion that 
only in this way could the roots of annual plants 
get down to a moist subsoil. Yon Hensen put 
two worms in a glass vessel filled with sand 
which was strewed with autumn leaves. In six 
weeks the surface of the sand had a half-inch of 
leaf mould on it, while some of the leaves had 
been carried down three inches. The worm- 
tube ran in all directions. A single earth-worm, 
weighs about 36 grains and may produce in 54 
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hours 8 grains of excrement. Allowing 34,000 
worms to an acre, weighing 2 cwt., would give 
37 lb. of line vegetable mould passed through 
their bodies, besides the work done in removing 
vegetable refuse from the surface and opening 
up passages through the soil for the admission 
of air and moisture. 

If any of our readers have thought that earth¬ 
worms were useless if not troublesome, they 
may think otherwise from these notes of Yon 
Hen sen ; and Mr. J. G. Wood has shown us 
(p. 22) how to see in them beauty as well as 
usefulness. 


A Cow in a Box, 

ALIAS, A COUGII IN THE CHEST. 

The following anecdote appeared in a Boston 
(U.S.) newspaper, and was reprinted in the 
“Phonetic Journal — 

We were not a little amused, at the Phono¬ 
graphic exhibition the other evening, by a story 
tolcl by Prof. Church, with reference to the diffi¬ 
culty he had to meet in learning to pronounce 
the English language, whose barbarous ortho¬ 
graphy is so totally at variance with its elemen¬ 
tary sounds. The gentleman said that the first 
time he ever visited Loudon he caught a violent 
cold on the voyage. He had studied English at 
the French university, and made about as much 
progress in giving correct sounds to the words 
as a green Yankee might be supposed to do in the 
French tongue with nothing but a dictionary 
for a guide. Some things he knew and some he 
did not know ; one thing, however, he felt, and 
that was that he needed a physician to cure his 
cold. Accordingly he sent for one, and in the 
interim, wishing to show Dr. John Bull how well 
he. could talk English, he took Nugent, and 
found that “ toux ” was “ cough ” in the latter 
tongue. 

“Cough,” spelled the Frenchman, “how 
they say that ? 1 have him! Plough is 

plow, and oough is cow. I got a cow !” 

The doctor entered, and began to feel his pulse, 
where all seemed right. 

“I have no trouble dare,” said Prof. Church, 
putting his hand to his throat, 11 1 got a cow.” 

“Well, I am not a cow-aoctor!” said the 
surgeon, indignantly ; ‘ ‘ why do you send for 
me to see your caw!” 

“ But you will not understand me,” said the 
disconcerted Frenchman ; “here is rny cow— 
here,” and he thumped his breast in despera¬ 
tion. 

The doctor shook his head, as though he 
thought him demented. The Professor again 
had recourse to his dictionary, thinking if he 
got the precise locality of his cow, the doctor 
would understand. Accordingly he looked for 
the word “ chest,” and found the first definition 
to be a “rc box;” then, shouting as loud as he 
could, he exclaimed, “ Now you understand, I 
got a cow in my box ! ” 

The doctor burst into a roar of laughter, and 
the poor Frenchman almost died of chagrin. 
When the Professor told the story the audience 
were perfectly convulsed, and fully appreciated 
the gentleman’s enthusiasm, as he concluded by 
saying—“If your phonography can do anything 
for my cow, it will be a great thing !” 


Moral Courage. 

Boys are often physically brave when morally 
they are not so, that is to say, that they have 
the courage of a dog, or other animal, but not 
the courage of manliness. 

Boys are generally more frighlened of being 
thought prigs, of being laughed at, than of any¬ 
thing else. How much influence for good a boy 
loses when lie lets an opportunity pass for showing 
that he is for the right, and thf.fc he will take 
no part, active or passive, in what he feels to be 
wrong. An episode in the life of Bishop 
Pattison ought to be an example to all boys 
for always. In one of the schools where he was 
educated lie became one of the school cricket 
eleven. He was very fond of the game, and was 
considered to play extremely well. One sum¬ 
mer cricket-matches had been very frequent, 


and it was the custom to end them with a sup¬ 
per, at which generally all the players wore 
present. 

The boys became, unfortunately, accustomed 
to indulge in rather coarse mirth, silly, harmful 
jokes were circulated, and the talk became 
thoroughly bad. Pattison, to his credit be it 
said, and I hope all boys will agree with me, at 
last could stand it no longer ; he rose up from 
his place one night, and said clearly and deci¬ 
dedly, with a boyish frankness and determina¬ 
tion, * ‘ I must leave the eleven if this conversa¬ 
tion is to go on ; I will not share in it, and I 
cannot listen to it ; if you persist in continuing 
it nothing is left me but to go.” 

His companions did not want to lose one of 
their best players, and the hurtful talk was 
stopped. 

A boy need be none the less fond of games, of 
fun, of harmless chatter and jokes, because he 
objects to wrong doing and wrong speaking. 

Pattison when he grew to be a man showed 
only too well that he could be physically brave 
too. He died bravely, heroically, oil the islands 
of the Pacific. 

No boy likes to be thought a coward, but that 
boy is a coward who acquiesces in what he feels 
to be wrong for fear of being laughed at by his 
companions. 


Playing* with Firearms. 

Scarcely a week passes without the record 
of some terrible accident from the careless use of 
firearms. Of the lives thus lost, more than half 
are from the silly and thoughtless trick of point¬ 
ing a gun or pistol out of fun, or pretending 
to give a fright. Many a sister has thus been 
slain by a brother, and innocent children shot 
by mischievous boys. 

Parents and teachers should impress upon the 
young the danger of touching firearms, and boys 
should be made to feel how foolish, as well as 
dangerous, it is to play with them. “ I did not 
know it was loaded may save from a murderer’s 
guilt and punishment, but it will not save from 
life-long sorrow and remorse. 

Let boys think of this and talk it over. Let 
every kind of “playing with firearms” be 
counted a caddish and silly trick, and treated 
accordingly. 


CHESS. 


The universal notation : K, L, M, N, 0, P, 
instead of K, Q, R, B, Ivt, P (see No. 8, March 
8, 1879). 


A GAME 

Played in December, 1877, between J. S. (White), 


and H. F. L 

White. Black. 

1, P e4 P e5 

2, N c4 N c5 

3, 0 f3 P d6 

4, P d3 N g4 

5, K gl M fl O c6 

6, O b d2 ( q) P a6 

7, P a3 L e7 

8, L el (r) P h5 

9 > P ll3 { M d8 


M. (Black). 


White. 

Black. 

10, O h2 

O d4 

11, Nb3 {s) 

Pf5 

12, P f5 

O f5 

13, O e4 

N b6 0 1 ) 

14, N g5 

O f6 

15, P g4 

P g4 

16, O g4(w) 

O e4 

17, N e7 



Black mates in six 


moves. See diagram. 


(q) A stronger move is 6, N e 3. 

(r) 8, P c 3 would have been better. 

(s) Defending P c2. If 11, P g4, P g4. 

12, P g3, L g5. 13, 0 d f3, O f3. 14, 0 f3, 

L f6. 15, 0 Ii4, M h4. 16, P h4, L h4. 

17, N e3, 0 f6, etc. 

($) Black gets into trouble only apparently. 

(u) The game is now easily won by Black ; 
the move 17, L e4, leads to one of the best 
variations. If White had played 16, L dl, he 
would also have lost; tins move will be analysed 
in our next column. 



ab ede f g h 

I WHITE. 1 + 12=25 pieceL 

Black to play and mate in six (6) moves. 


Position after White’s 17th move :— 
_I black. \ _ 


SOLUTIONS. 

Problem No. 4.—1, M dl, P fl L (Q, R). 

2, L b5, L b5. 3, P d4.—(Q) M c5. 2, P d7, 

N b4. 3, L d6.—(R) N b4. 2, L b5, N c-5 (S). 

3, P d4. (S) K d4. 3, L d5. 

Problem No. 5.—1, K c4, N g3 (Q, R). 2, 
0 7 b6, K c6. 3, 0 c8, N d6. 4, 0 a7.—(Q) 
K c6. 2, 0 e5, K d6. 3, 0 f7, K c6. 4, 
M c7.—(R) N f6. 2, 0 7 1*6, P d3. 3, 0 e4 

(8), K c6. 4, M c7.—Solved by F. W. Prowse. 

No. 1 solved by R. E. Leigh. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. S.—The first account of the international 
notation appeared on pages 52-60 in Pro¬ 
fessor O. A. Brownson’s “Chess Journal,” of 
Dubuque, Iowa, in February, 1875. The 
“geometrical ” notation (a vertical stroke for 
a P, a triangle for an O, a square for an M, 
etc.), looks well on a diagram, especially when 
written with red and blue pencils ; but cannot 
so easily be used by printers as the letters of 
the alphabet. 

A. B.—Apply to Mr. J. A. Miles, of Fakenham, 
Norfolk, fora copy of “ Chass Gems.” The 
book, together with the supplement, contains 
775 diagrams, illustrating the works of 159 
composers. 

J. M. W.—Your 3 mover : try 2, L e8. 


Notice to Readers. 

The second Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., is now 
ready. It contains Numbers Six to Ten, with 
a Frontispiece on Toned Paper, illustrative of 
Mr. Browning’s ringing verses on Bringing the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix. 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once leported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should bo addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu¬ 
tions being offered in too great numbers to be 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps should be 
sent where answers are expected ; but we cannot 
undertake to reply to mere general questions 
through the post. 


The “Leisure Hour” Office, London: 
56. Paternoster Row 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of "The Life of Captain Cook,’* etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE RAFT LAUNCHED AND 


VOYAGE COMMENCED. 


C ould Jack be dead ? What could have 
happened to him ? Bill, hurrying for¬ 
ward, knelt down by his side, and lifted 
up his head. He still breathed. 

“ That’s a comfort,” thought Bill. 
“ How shall I bring him to ? There’s not 
a drop of water here, and I can’t carry him 
as far as the spring.” 

Bill rubbed his friend’s temples, while he 
supported his head on his knee. 

“Jack! Jack! rouse up old fellow! 
What’s come over you ? ” 

Bill held the candle up to Jack’s eyes. 


On the Raft. 
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Greatly to ills joy they opened, and he ! 
said, ‘ ‘ Where am I ? Is that you, Bill ! 
Is it gone P 55 

c ‘ I am Bill, and you are in the cavern; 
"but there is nothing to go that I know of. 
It’s all right. Stand up, old fellow, and 
come along,” replied Bill, cheeringly. 

“ Oh, Bill,” said Jack, drawing a deep 
sigh, “I saw something.” 

“ Did you ? ” said Bill; “ the something 
did not knock you down., though.” 

“No; but I thought it would,” re¬ 
sponded J ack. 

“ That comes of wanting to take what 
isn’t your own,” said Bill. “However, 
don’t let’s talk about that. If we are to get 
off with this tide, we must hurry on board 
as fast as we can. Don’t mind the gold; 

I suppose that’s what you came for. Our 
friends the Turgots will get it, I hope; 
and they have mere right to it than we 
have.” 

Bill’s voice greatly reassured Jack, who, 
fancying that he saw one of the ghosts he 
was afraid of, had fallen down in a sort of 
swoon. How long it would have lasted if 
Bill had not come to him it is impossible 
to say; perhaps long enough to have 
allowed his candle to be extinguished. 
Had this happened he would never have 
been able to find his way out of the 
cavern. He, however, with Bill by his 
side, soon felt like himself again. 

“ Let me just fill my pockets with these 
gold pieces,” he exclaimed. “ I have taken 
so much trouble that I shouldn’t like to go 
away without them.” 

“ Perhaps the ghost will come back if 
you do,” Bill could not help saying. “Let 
them alone. You have got enough already, 
and we must not stop another moment 
here.” 

Saying this, he dragged J ack on by the 
arm. 

“ Gome, if we don’t make haste our 
candles will go out, and we shall not be 
able to see our way,” Bill continued. 

Jack moved on. He was always ready 
to be led by Bill, and began to think that 
he had better not have come for the 
gold. 

Bill did not scold him, vexed as he felt 
at the delay which had occurred. They 
might still be in time to get on board the 
wreck and to launch their raft, but it 
would be broad daylight before they could 
get to any distance from the shore, and 
they would then be sure to be seen. Bill 
only hoped that, no one would think it 
worth while to follow them. 

Having two lights, they were able to see 
their way pretty well, though they could 
not run fast for fear of extinguishing 
them. 

Every now and then Jack showed an 
inclination to stop. “ I wish I had got 
the gold,” he muttered. 

Bill pulled him on. 

‘ ‘ The gold, I say, would not do us an^ 
good. I don’t want it for myself, and 
you have got enough t-o make your mother 
independent for the rest of her days.” 

On they went again. Bill was thankful, 
on reaching the mouth of the cavern, to 
find that it was still night. It seemed to 
Him a long time since he had quitted the 
wreck. He did not remember how fast he 
had gone. They jumped down on the 
beach, and began to wade towards the 
wreck, but had to swim some distance. 

“If we had had our pockets full of 
gold we could not have done this,” ob¬ 
served Bill. “We should have had to empty 
them or be drowned. We are much better 
without it.” 


They soon reached the side of the vessel, 
and climbed up on deck. There was plenty 
of water alongside to launch the raft, and 
to get the casks under it. The wind, too, 
if there were any, was off shore, but here it 
was a perfect calm. They had one advan¬ 
tage through having waited so long ; they 
were beyond the influence of the wave 
which breaks even on a weather shore, 
especially after a gale, although the wind 
may have changed. 

The tackles having been arranged, they 
lost no time in launching their raft, which 
they did very successfully, easing it with 
handspikes, and in a couple of minutes it 
floated, to their great satisfaction, safely 
alongside. Their first care was to lash the 
casks under the bottom. This took some 
time, but they were well repaid by finding 
the raft float buoyantly on the very surface 
of the water. 

The cargo had, however, to be got on 
board, consisting of the three chests, which 
of course would bring it down somewhat. 
They lowered one after the other, and 
lashed them in the positions they had 
intended. The foremost chest was secured 
over all by ropes, as that had not to 
be opened, and was to serve only as a step 
for their mast; the other two chests were 
secured by their handles both fore and aft 
and athwart ships, the lashings contribut¬ 
ing to bind the raft still more securely 
together. 

Daylight had now broken, and they were 
in a hurry to get on with their work, but 
this did not prevent them from securing 
everything effectually. 

They next had to get their stores into 
the chests, and lastly they stepped and set 
up the mast, securing the sail ready for 
hoisting to the halyards, which had been 
previously rove. 

They surveyed their work when completed 
with no little satisfaction, and con¬ 
sidered, not without reason, that they 
might, in moderate weather, run across 
Channel, provided the wind should remain 
anywhere in the southward. 

They well knew that they must run the 
risk of a northerly wind or a gale. In the 
first case, though they need not go bank, 
they could make little or no progress, but 
then there was always the hope of being 
picked up by an English craft, either a 
man-of-war or a merchant vessel. 

They might, to be sure, be fallen in with 
by a Frenchman, but in the event of that 
happening they intended to beg hard for 
their liberty. 

Should a gale arise, as Jack observed, 
they would look blue, but they hoped‘that 
their raft would even weather that out. 
That it would come to pieces they had no 
fear; and they believed that they could 
cling on to it till the sea, should again go 
down. 

They had put on board a sufficient 
supply of spare rope to lash themselves 
to the chests. 

Jack climbed up for the last time on 
deck, and handed down the three sweeps, 
tailing a look round to see that nothing 
was left behind. 

“All right,” he said; “we may shove 
off now, Bill. You are to be captain, 
and take the helm, and I’ll pull till we get 
out far enough to find a breeze. It seems 
to me, by the colour of the sea, that it’s 
blowing in the offing, and we shall then 
spin merrily along.” 

“All right,” said Bill; “ cast off, Jack.” 

Jack hauled in the rope which had se¬ 
cured the raft to the wreck, and giving a 
hearty shove against it with his oar, he 


sent the raft gliding off some ’way ahead. 
He then got out the other oar, and land¬ 
ing between the two chests, pulled lustily 
away. 

The raft floated even more lightly than 
they bad expected. They had so well 
noted all the rocks, that they could easily 
find their way between them, and there 
was ample space, especially thereabouts 
where the brig had betn driven in. 

Their progress was but slow, though they 
worked away with all their might; every 
now and then looking back to ascertain 
whether they were observed from the 
shore. No one, however, could be seen on 
the cliffs above ; and people, unless they 
had discovered the wreck, were not likely 
at that early hour to come down to the 
beach. 

It took them more than half an hour to 
get clear of the rocks. When once out on 
the open sea they began to breathe more 
freely. They pulled on and on ; still, un¬ 
less they should get the wind, they could 
not hope to make much progress. The 
day was advancing. Bill wetted his finger 
and held it up. 

“ There’s a breeze,” he cried out; “ hoist 
the sail, Jack.” 

The sail filled as Bill sheeted it homo, 
and the raft began to glide more rapidly 
over the water. 

Jack took in the oars, for he wanted to 
rest, and there was but little use rowing, 
though it might have helped the raft on 
slightly. 

He could now look about him, and as 
the two harbours to the east and west 
opened out, he turned his eyes anxiously 
towards them. 

If they were pursued it would be from 
one or the other. He had little fear from 
that on the west, as there was no one 
likely to trouble himself about the 
matter; but there were officials living near 
the larger harbour, and they might think 
it their duty to ascertain what the small 
raft standing off shore under sail could be 
about. 

“ I wish that wo had got away a couple 
of hours ago,” said Bill; but he did not 
remind Jack that it was through his fault 
they har»i not done so. He blamed himself, 
indeed, for having gone to see the Turgcts, 
much as he would have regretted leaving 
the country without paying them a visit. 

The farther the raft got from the shore 
the more rapidly it glided along, the sea 
being too smooth in any way to impede its 
progress. 

Bill’s whole attention was taken up in 
steering, so as to keep the raft right before 
the wind. 

Presently Jack cried out, “There’s a 
boat coming out of the harbour. iShe’s 
just hoisted^ her sail, and a whacking big 
sail it is. She’s coming after us. Oh! 
Bill! what shall we do ? ” 

“ Try to keep ahead of her,” answered 
Bill, glancing round for a moment. “ The 
Frenchmen may not think it worth while 
to chase us far, even if they are in chase of 
us, and that’s not certain. Don’t let us 
cry out before we are hurt. Get out the 
oars, they’ll help us on a little, and we’ll 
do our best to escape. I don’t fancy being 
shut up again, or perhaps being carried off 
to a prison, and forced into a dungeon, 
or maybe shot, for they’ll declare that we 
are escaped prisoners.” 

Jack did not, however, require these 
remarks to make him pull with all his 
might; still he could not help looking 
back occasionally. He was standing up, 
it should be understood, rowing forward, 













with the oars crossing, the larboard oar 
qelcl in the right hand, and the starboard 
in the left. 

“The boat’s coming on three knots to 
our one,” he cried out. “It won't take 
her long to be up with us.” 

“ Pull away,” again cried Bill. “ We’ll 
hold on till the Frenchmen begin to fire. 
If their bullets come near us it will be time 
to think whether it will be worth running 
the risk of being shot.” 

Jack continued to row with might and 
main, and the raft went wonderfully fast 
over the water. It was too evident, how¬ 
ever, that the boat was in pursuit of them, 
and in a few minutes a musket ball 
splashed into the water a short distance 
astern of the raft. 

“ That shows that they are in earnest,” 
said Jack. “We had better lower the 
sail, another might come aboard us.” 

“ Hold all fast, perhaps they are getting 
tired of chasing us, and may give it up 
when they see that we are determined to 
get away,” replied Bill; not that he had 
much hope that this was the case, but he 
stuck to the principle of not giving in as 
long as there was a chance of escape. 

Jack had plenty of courage, but he did 
not like being fired at without the paeans 
of returning the compliment. 

Another shot from the boat came 
whistling «iose to them. 

“ It’s of no use,” cried Jack, “ we must 
lower the sail.” 

“ If you’re afraid, take in the oars and 
lie down between the chests; you’ll run 
very little risk of being hit there ; but for 
my part, I ll stand at the helm till the 
boat gets up with us,” said Bill. 

Jack would not do this, but pulled a way 
as stoutly as at first. 

Presently another shot struck one of the 
oars, and so splintered it that the next 
pull Jack gave, it broke short off. He was 
now compelled to take in the other. 

“ The next time the Frenchmen fire they 
may aim better,” he said. “ Come, Bill, 
I’m ready to stand by you, but there’s no 
use being killed if we can help it.” 

“The boat isn’t up with us yet,* 
answered Bill. “Till she gets alongside 
I’ll hold on, and may be at the very last 
the Frenchmen will give up.” 

“ I don’t see any hope of that,” said 
Jack. “ In ten minutes we shall be pri¬ 
soners. By-the-bye, I turned all my gold 
into this chest. If the Frenchmen find it 
they’ll keep it, so I’ll fill my pockets again, 
and they may not think of looking into 
them, blit th6y’re sure to rummage the 
chest.” 

Saying this, Jack opened the chest, and 
soon found his treasure, which he restored 
to his pockets. He asked Bill to take 
some, but Bill declined on the same ground 
that he had before refused to appropriate 
it. 

Bill again advised Jack to lie down, and, 
to induce him to do so, he himself knelt on 
the raft, as he could in that position steer 
as well as when standing up. 

They thus presented the smallest pos¬ 
sible mark to the Frenchmen. 

Shot after shot was fired at them. Their 
chanoes of escape were indeed rapidly di¬ 
minishing. 

At last the Frenchmen ceased firing. 

They were either struck by the hardi¬ 
hood of the boys, or had expended theii 
ammunition; but the boat came on as 
rapidly as before, and was now not half a 
cable’s length from them. 

“We must lower the sail,” cried Bill, 
with a sigh, “ or the Frenchmen maybe 
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will run us down;” and Jack let go the 
halyards. 

In another minute the boat was up to 
them. 

Besides her crew, there were five soldiers 
on board. 

A volley of questions burst from the 
people in the boat; and all seemed jabber¬ 
ing and talking together. 

As she got alongside the raft, two men 
leaped out, and seizing Jack and Bill, 
hauled them into the boat, while another 
made fast the raft, ready to tow it back to 
the harbour. 

Jack and Bill were at once handed aft 
to the sternsheets, where they were made 
to sit down. Immediately the officer in 
command of the boat put various questions 
to them, as to who they were, where they 
had come from, and where they were 
going. 

According to their previous agreement 
they made no reply, so that their captors 
might not discover that they understood 
French; still, as far as Bill could make 
out, the Frenchmen were not aware that 
they were the lads who had escaped from 
the old tower. 

They had no reason to complain of the 
way they were spoken of by the French¬ 
men, who were evidently struck by their 
hardihood and determination in their per¬ 
severing efforts to escape. They remarked 
to each other that their young prisoners 
were brave boys, and expressed their satis¬ 
faction that they were not hurt. 

When the officer found, as he supposed, 
that they could not answer him, he fore¬ 
bore to put any further questions. 

The crew did not appear to be angry at 
the long pull that had been given them 
back; indeed, Jack and Bill suspected, from 
what they heard, that the seamen, at all 
events, would not have been sorry if they 
had escaped altogether. 

On reaching the landing-pla.ee in the 
harbour, they found a party of soldiers, 
with an officer, who, from what Bill made 
out, had sent the boat in pursuit of them. 

As soon as they stepped on shore the 
officer began to question them, in the same 
way as the commander of the boat had 
done. 

Bill shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to Jack, and Jack shrugged his and turned 
to Bill, as much as to say, “ I wonder what 
he’s talking about?” 

“The lads do not understand French, 
that is evident,” said the officer to a subor¬ 
dinate standing near him ; “ I shall get no¬ 
thing out of them without an interpreter. 
They do not look stupid either, and they 
must be bold fellows, or they would not 
have attempted to make a voyage on that 
raft. I must have a nearer look at it; ” 
and he ordered the boatmen to bring it in 
close to the shore, so that he might ex¬ 
amine it. 

He again turned to Bill, and said, 

“What! were you going to attempt to 
cross the Channel on that ? ” 

Bill, as before, shrugged his shoulders, 
quite in tbe French fashion, for he had 
learnt the trick from Pierre, who, when he 
was in doubt about a matter, always did 
so. 

“I forgot; the boy doesn’t understand 
French,” observed the officer. 

Bill had some little difficulty in refrain¬ 
ing from laughing, as he understood per¬ 
fectly well everything that was said around 
him, except when the Frenchmen tallied 
unusually fast. 

“Let the raft be moored close to the 
shore, just in its present state,” said the 




officer; “the general may wish to see it. 
How could the lads have contrived to build 
such a machine ? ” 

The commander of the boat explained 
that a wreck had occurred on the shore, 
and that they had evidently built it from 
the materials they found on board her, but 
anything further about them he could net 
say. 

“ Well, then! I’ll take them up at or e-:* 
to the general, and the interpreter attached 
to our division will draw from them ail 
we want to know. Come, lads ! you mu'- t 
follow me,” he said. “ Sergeant, bring the 
prisoners along with you.” 

On this Jack and Bill found themselves 
surrounded by the soldiers, and thinking 
it possible, should they not move fast 
enough, that their movements might be 
expedited by a prick from the bayonets, 
they marched* briskly forward, keeping 
good pace with the men. 

(To be continued.) 


CATEKPXLLAES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., e.l.s. 

ot very long ago a Kent¬ 
ish labourer called on an 
entomological friend of 
mine, and asked ids ad¬ 
vice. He had caught a 
moth, which, from his 
description, was one of the 
larger Noctuaj, and had 
tried to keep it alive in a 
box. He fed it liberally 
with shreds of cloth, but, 
in spite of all hrs care, it died. 

I really have a respect for that man. His 
error is ludicrous enough to those who are suffi¬ 
ciently good entomologists to know that neither 
moths nor butterflies can eat cloth or any other 
solid food. They were once as ignorant as lie was; 
and, moreover, if a hundred tolerably educated 
people were taken at random and asked to 
mention the food for moths, they would say that 
moths feed on cloth, furs, and leathers. 

I have more than once seen a careful house¬ 
wife filled with exultation because she had killed 
a large moth that had entered the house, and, 
as she said, would have eaten great holes m her 
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carpets if she had not killed it. In fact, the 
general opinion is, that as the little moths 
which come fluttering out of woollen curtains, 
fur trimmings, and feathers laid by for the 
season, do such damage, the large moths must 
do proportionately more, and ought to be 
killed. 

The man, therefore, being nothing but an un¬ 
educated field-labourer, was not likely to know 
anything about the food of moths. But lie tried 
to know, and when he failed, he asked some one 
who was likely to know better than himself. 

Now, I recommend my readers to follow his 
example, and, by way of helping them, 1 will 
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give tliem the advice which they would be likely 
to ask, and for which, when a boy, 1 should have 
been heartily grateful myself. 

Now, I presume that the reader knows that 
moths and butterflies are developed out of cater¬ 
pillars, and that almost all the eating is done by 
the caterpillars. The eggs do not eat, neither 
do the pupae. The perfect insects can only suck 
liquid food through a proboscis, and many of 
them never eat at all. 

For example, it is not the moths themselves 
which do the damage to cloth, but the little 
caterpillars which are afterwards developed into 
moths, and whose food consists of animal fibres. 
The moths can no more eat cloth than lions can 
suck honey from flowers. 

But the caterpillars can eat various kinds of 
food, both animal and vegetable, and the 
amount which they can consume is really 
astonishing. We have already sedn how we can 
obtain moths by attracting them t»> perfumed 
treacle, and can hatch them from the pupse which 
we have dug from the ground. We will now go 
hack one more step, and try to procure them 
from the caterpillars, or 4 4 larvai, ” as they are 
more scientifically termed. 

By the way, the words larva and pupa are both 
Latin. The former signifies a mask, and is em¬ 
ployed because the form of the future insect is 
disguised as with a mask. The latter word 
signifies a baby wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and is peculiarly appropriate in the case of the 
moths and butterflies. Our familiar terms, 
44 puppet” and “poppet,” are but modifica¬ 
tions of the same word. 

In treacling, we induce the -.noths to come to 
us ; but when we search for caterpillars and 
pupae we must go to thou Nothing that human 
skill can do will attract a larva of any kind, 
while there is no moth or butterfly pupa which 
is capable of moving from the spot on which it 
lias undergone its change. 

The first and most important piece of advice 
is, Count the cost. 

It is true that you will have no hope of form¬ 
ing even a respectable collection of moths unless 
you rear them from the caterpillar ; but if you 
determine on so doing, you must make up your 
mind to constant care and watchfulness, much 
bodily fatigue, unexpected self-denial in many 
things, and repeated disappointments. But if 
you have not strength of mind to enable you to 
face these difficulties, yon are not fit" for a 
naturalist, and had better take to collecting 
crests, or some other pursuit of an equally intel¬ 
lectual nature. 

Treacling and pupa-digging put together ilo 
not cost one-tenth of the trouble entailed by 
larva-breeding. When you have enticed your 
moths to treacle and captured them, all you 
'have to do is to kill and set them. When you 
have procured your pupae, all you have to do is 
to put them in your box and be ready to take 
them as soon as they come out. 

But with larvae the task is a very different 
one. Caterpillar-breeding is equal to treacling, 
pupa-digging, and fence-searching together. You 
must look for caterpillars by night as well as 
by day, and when you have found them you 
must feed them. Feeding young birds by hand 
is a rather trying occupation, but caterpillars 
arc like young birds infinitely multiplied. We 
will begin with the search, and the mode of 
conducting it. 

Ditches along the sides of uoads and Lanes are 
always fertile in caterpillars, and the best plan 
<?f catching them by day is by 44 sweeping.” 

For this you will require a special net, called 
a 4 sweeping-net. ” It purchased at the shops, 
these nets will be found very expensive, ranging, 1 < 
believe, from ten shillings upwards. If, how¬ 
ever, you do not prefer show to utility, and can 
find an intelligent blacksmith, vou can make a 
sweeping-net for one-third of the sum. It will 
not be elegant, but it will be useful. 

The ring of the sweeping-net is circular, like 
that of the ordinary butterfly net, but very 
much stronger. Wire is not of the least use, 
fcncl you must have the ring made of iron bar at 
least as thick as ordinary stair-rod. 

Get the blacksmith to make a stout iron 


I socket at least four inches in length, and secure 
the ring firmly to it. Solder is of little use, as, 
on account of the great strain put upon it, the 
ring is sure to break away from the socket unless 
the two be welded together. 

The handle must be long, as sweeping requires 
the use of both hands. A stout ash rod is the 
best—unless lancewood can be afforded—and the 
ring should be prevented from slipping off by 
two little screws passing through holes in the 
socket. Unless this precaution be taken the ring 
will, sooner or later, part company with the 



handle, and it is depressing work to use the net 
while you are in constant anxiety about the sta¬ 
bility of the ring. Screws are better than rivets 
because they can be easily renewed if a new 
handle should be required or when the net needs 
repair. 

The net itself is simply a cylindrical bag of 
brown liolland. It should be tolerably deep, and 
should be rounded at the bottom, so that there 
are no corners. 

The brown liolland will be uncomfortably stiff 
at first, but much of the stiffness may be taken 
out by soaking it in hot water and then beating 
it vigorously on the grass until dry. 

It is best not to affix the net directly to the 
ring, but to sew a piece of broad, stout webbing 
round the ring, and attach the net to the web° 
bing. Unless you do this you will have the 
edges of the net continually frayed into holes by 
the friction ; but even when the webbing is worn 
through, another piece can be easily substituted. 

As to the boxes in which the caterpillars are 
to he placed when caught, opinions vary so 
much that I will content myself with describing 
the plan which I found the best, after many 
years* experience. 

The ever-useful 44 nested” pill-boxes you will 
of course need, and will require a goodly supply 
of them. Do not be afraid of taking too many 
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from the fear that they will be too bulky for the 
pockets when separated ; you can cany them 
home in the net, and it will be able to hold 
quite as many boxes as you will fill. 


These are for the rarer and more delicate cater¬ 
pillars. 

Do not try to put several into one box, for 
while you are coaxing one caterpillar into the 
box two or three others will come crawling out. 
Their agility in escaping is only equalled by 
their pertinacity, and if any one wishes to put 
his temper into training he cannot do better 
than try to keep twenty or thirty caterpillars 
inside a box when it is once opened. A temper 
which can endure this test cannot be ruffled by 
anything. 

The most aggravating caterpillars in this re¬ 
spect arc the Woolly Bears, or larvae of the Tiger 
moth. They are swift to an unexpected degree, 
and when they take alarm scuttle over the 
ground at a surprising rate, the undulations of 
the body being curiously exaggerated by the long 
bristles. They are in a hurry, and they cer¬ 
tainly show it. 

If any one wishes to see what the Woolly 
Bears can do as runners, let him put a couple of 
dozen or so into one rather largo box, take it 
home, remove the lid for ten seconds, and then 
try how many he can put back again. Half of 
them will be all over the room, scuttling 
into every corner* and invariably taking dif¬ 
ferent routes. And when he has captured one 
of the truants, and is just putting it back, half 
a dozen others will push themselves through the 
opening, so that it is impossible to replace the 
lid without cutting them asunder. 

Besides the pill-boxes, I always carried a 
flattish oval box of tin, with rounded edges, and 



with the top and bottom slightly convex. At 
the upper end was a tube leading into the box, 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
rather mors than two inches in length. 

My first box had the tube in the centre of the 
lid, but I found it to be much more useful 
when placed at the epd. 

The box can be held and opened with one 
hand, while the other is employed in inserting 
the caterpillar down the tube. Moreover, the 
box fits better into the pocket. 

This tube can be closed with a cork, which I 
have always found to bo handier than a cap. It 
is said to crush the caterpillars ; but if it should 
do so, the collector should not blame the cork, 
but his own clumsiness in using it. 

On the upper shoulder of the bcfcc there should 
be a ring, so that a string can be attached to it 
by way of a guard ; such boxes are wonderfully 
liable to fall out of tho pocket, but if this simple 
precaution he taken, tiie collector will feel no 
anxiety on the subject. 

Objections have been made: to a large box, 
because if any of the caterpillars happen to be 
cannibals they may devour their companions. 
Theoretically this may be truo, but I have never 
knoAvn it to happen. Cannibals will ferociously 
devour their companions when in the breeding- 
cage, but they seem to let them alone in the 
collecting-box. 

Still, as entomologists of great practical expe¬ 
rience have found their larv;e eaten by cannibals 
while yet in the collecting-box, I do not gainsay 
their statements, but only say that I have neve* 
seen it myself. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that a note¬ 
book and pencil, both secured by strings, are an 
absolute necessity. 

Now suppose ourselves ready equipped and 
arrived at a hedge-bank, a ditch, or a clump of 
shrubs. As the hedge-hank is the easiest to 
work, we will take that first. Hold the not in 
both hands and strike it edgewise among the 
-weeds at the bottom of the bank, and then, with 
a turn of the wrists, bring the net upwards, so 
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as to scrape the steins of herbage from the 
bottom of the bank to the top. 

Some little practice is required to attain this 
stroke. It will be very fatiguing at first, and 
your arms and shoulders will be painfully stiff 
next day. But so much depends on the pecu¬ 
liar “sweep” given to the net, that it must 
be practised in spite of the stiffness, which, 
indeed, will soon pass away, like that which 
afflicts the novice at skating, rowing, riding, 
gymnastics, or horn-playing. 

The stroke must be made from below upwards, 
because many caterpillars always drop to the 
ground when alarmed, and so would be out of 
reach of the net. 

When you have thus swept a few yards ol 
hedge-bank you may lay down your net and ex¬ 
amine it. You will find multitudinous other 
objects besides moths. There will be plenty ol 
leaves, both fresh and dry, twigs, spiders, beetles, 
wild bees, etc., but you will be nearly certain to 
find caterpillars. These you will transfer to the 
boxes, and make a note of the food-plants from 
which they have been swept. 

Entomology is full of cautions, and here is 
another. Be very cautious in handling hairy 
caterpillars that you do not know, and especially 
beware of the beautiful black-and-scarlet cater¬ 
pillar of the Gold-tailed moth, which is so com¬ 
mon and so disagreeable. Nettles are nothing 
to it; I would sooner thrust my hands into a 
bunch of nettles than pick up a Gold-tailed 
caterpillar with unprotected fingers. The pain 
of the stinging-nettle soon passes away, even it 
a dock-leaf cannot be found. But the effects ot 
the Gold-tailed caterpillar are far more severe, 
and I know of no remedy except time. Sweet 
oil is said to alleviate the pain, but I have not 
found it to have the slightest effect. 

The symptoms begin with a slight itching, 
mostly between the lingers. The irritation 
rapidly becomes developed into pain. Hard 
lumps seem to form under the skin, and every 
part attacked throbs with a heavy, dull, aching 
pain, which may last for a couple of days. 

Should the fingers touch the face, especially 
the cheeks or lips, the result is disastrous. The 
soft tissues offer no resistance to the swelling, 
and the lips are so enlarged and distorted that 
intelligible speech is impossible. The symptoms 
vary much in different persons, some being 



scarcely affected at all by. the. irritant hairs, 
while others are almost driven into a fever by 
the ]>ain and irritation. 

The hairs of the shed skin are just as trouble¬ 
some as those ol the actual caterpillar, and more 
than once 1 have found myself stung by the 
loose hairs scattered about the silken cocoon 
which encloses the pupa. 

Other hairy caterpillars have similar pro¬ 
perties. Among the most common of them are 
those of the Drinker, Oak-eggar, and Lackey. 
Many persons cannot handle the caterpillar ot 
the Tiger moth (popularly called “ woolly 
bear”), without injury ; but, although I am 
afflicted with a peculiarly delicate skin, and 
have handled woolly bears by the hundred, no 
evil results followed. 


Just as the moth-hunter looks instinctively at ! j 

palings, so does the cater pillar-hunter at leaves. 1 
Caterpillars almost invariably cling to the under i 
surface of the leaves, and feed upon the edges. 1 
So, when walking under a tree, you will—when : 
you have had some practice—see the caterpillars, 
their bodies looking much like dark shadows on 
the leaves. 

Then there are many, such as the Geometree, 
which hang by silken threads from the branches. 
The best mode of procuring these is to tap the 
lower branches of the tree with a stick. The 
caterpillars will be alarmed, and, after their 
fashion, let themselves down towards the ground, 
so as to escape the supposed danger. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

FABLES. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 


Old Dogs and Young. 

“ ITT hat have thev brought in ? ” asked the 
YV old cat of Tip, the worn-out terrier, ' 
who had just been in the yard to seethe game- 1 
bags emptied. 



Tip, not observing Forest and Bluff, two 
setters, following him, took his favourite place I 
before the kitchen lire, and, stretching out his ; 
fore legs, laid his nose on his paws and said, 
contemptuously: “Miserable sport, hardly worth 
going out for.” 

“ Sncli bags as we used to bring in, he con¬ 
tinued ; that was something like sport. Thought 
nothing of a dozen haves and rabbits—scores of 
’em—and pheasants, till we were fairly tired of 
picking ’em up.” 

“Ah !” said the cat, who was nearly blind, I 
and almost asleep, “our days were different 
from these. I was telling the grey kitten’s j 
mother yesterday, that before 1 was her age I j 
had cauglit as many rats as she had mice.” 

But Tip was not" interested in the degeneracy 
of breeds in ca/s. He went on still more ora- | 
torieally on the lamentable change that had 
taken place among dogs, and describing his own 
prowess in his day. Forest and Bluff' listened 
quietly. 

“ Do but hear him,” at last Bluff said. “Now 
wouldn’t you believe he thinks there is not a | 
dog left worth following a gun ? ” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Tip,” said Forrest, “you car¬ 
ried off so much game in your time that you 
thinned the country, and left none for us.” 

Tip looked disconcerted at this discovery of 
having had more auditors ot his boast than he 
had reckoned on, and, dropping his eyelids, pre- 
tended*® be asleep. 

“ Never heed him,” said Bluff, with a sly 
glance, for he knew he was shamming; “it’s a 
way old dogs have got of fancying there must 
be an end of good sport now they are past it. 
They see double all the success they ever had, 
and quite forget that they missed at any time. 
Poor old dog ! we must mind and not make 
the same mistake, Forest, when we are in Tip’s 
condition.” j 

Wkether it was the fire was too hot, or the j 
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occasional twinges; while Mrs. Mount, in 
the intervals of bemoaning fancy’s finery, 
informed him it was her conviction that 
he would not be able to walk for a month. 

“And perhaps not then,” she said at 
last. “Less than that has made a boy a 
cripple for life. How will you like it, 
Willy, to go about with a crutch all your 
days ? ” 

Then Mrs. Mount began speculating as 
to the expense of crutches, and whether 
Exeter would be the best place to get them 
in, or if they might be had as near as 
Barnstaple; but all this did not hinder the 



boy having a very pleasant evening, espe¬ 
cially as Mr. Mount took to telling ghost 
stories. It is true, every one of these 
stories had a moral to it—and the moral of 
( Mr. Mount’s ghost stories was that there are 
no such things in the world as ghosts at all, 
but that everything resolved itself into na- 
. tural causes—wind, rats, stagnant water, 
i will-o’-the-wisps, creaking boards, in all 
of which John agreed so thoroughly with 
him, and backed up Mr. Mount's argu¬ 
ments with such wise little speeches of his 
own, that his host began to have a better 
opinion of him than ever, although he had 
found him hiding in the great oak chest 
that afternoon. 

But Miss Dobbin was not spending her 
evening quite so pleasantty. She had gone 
out with the intention of impressing her 
sisters with the fact that she was going to 
be married at once, the gentleman being- 
in so great a hurry that he could not wait 
even for a month. Sarah, the lady’s- 
maid, and Lucy, the dressmaker, heard 
her a little incredulously. They were both 
[ younger than Nancy, and, to say the least, 
better looking; so when she dwelt on the 
delights of a honeymoon in London, and 
the dignity of being married by licence, 
they were inclined to disbelieve her. 

“I never heard that Mr. Harden had 
any money to throw away on any such 
nonsense,” said Sarah; “ he’s only a jour¬ 
neyman. I’d have had the master if I’d 
been you, Nance.” 

“I shouldn’t like a miller,” said Lucy, 
who was young and pretty. “ It’s almost 
as bad as havin’ a sweep, only it’s -white 
dirt instead of black.” 

“Mr. Harden is a most respectable 
man,” retorted Nancy, indignantly, “and 
is like to be master of the mill before long, 
an’ to look at him you’d think he was a 
gentleman born. There isn’t one in the 


parish as dresses better; it’s a treat to be 
seen out with him; there isn’t a bit of his 
trade about him.” 

“He looks a miller,” said Lucy. “I 
never saw him yet with a clean face; it’s 
always as if he’d just come from his flour 
sacks.” 

Nancy was furious, but her mother told 
her not to mind, 
and then asked 
her to help get 
supper ready. 

“I should like 
things nice for 
him,” said Nancy, 

“Mr. Harden’s 
particklar, an’ 
comes of well-to- 
do folk. We’ll 
have out the glass 
salt - cellars, 
mother, an’ the 
best dishes, an’ I 
think you girls 
might smarten 
yourselves up a 
bit. Mr. Harden 
likes people to 
look as if they 
knew how to make the best wi’ themselves.” 

“I hope he won’t bring any flour in 
-with him,” said Lucy, who delighted to 
tease her elder sister. “ Hadn’t we better 
have had supper in the kitchen, mother? 
There’ll be no getting the stuff out of the 
| carpet if he comes in here.” 

“Be, quiet, girls, with your gibin’ an’ 
fly tin V’ said the mother ; “ I’ve no doubt 
Mr. Harden can wear as good a black coat 
as any one else, an’ if he comes to see Nance 
he’ll come in a way as she sees to be a credit 
to her.” 

Nancy would not be satisfied even by 
her mother’s smooth words. She sat by the- 
fireplace looking very indignant and very 
dignified ; her father, who took apparently 
very little notice of what was going on, 
dosing opposite. Then presently there- 
came a sharp tap at the door, made 
evidently with some one’s knuckles or a 
stick—there was no knocker—and Nancy 
drew herself up, glanced round the room. 
to see that all was in good order, and then 
tried to look as unconcerned as possible. 

“ Go to the door Lucy,” said Sarah. 

“ Go to the door, Sally,” said Lucy, and 
the end of it was that they both went. 

There was no light burnt in the passages 
of the little farmhouse, they were careful 
people, so that Dick, when the girls had 
let him in, took his overcoat off almost in 
the dark, and wiped his face a little ner¬ 
vously. He was warm, and it is a trying 
thing, when you come to think of it, to 
make your first visit to your sweetheart’s 
family, and be let in by two giggling girls 
who seem ready to make as much fun of 
you as if you belonged to them instead of 
their sister. 

Dick felt so nervous that he got warmer 
than ever. Indeed, he had been walking 
so fast that he was quite in a perspiration, 
so he wiped his face again, and then, try¬ 
ing to look—and, what was harder still, to 
feel—like a man who has done nothing he 
is ashamed of, and is rather proud of him¬ 
self than otherwise, he walked boldly into 
the little sitting-room where Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobbin and the charming Nancy were 
sitting in state to receive him. 

He -went up first to the lady of the house, 
he knew enough of manners for that, and 
she shook hands with him somewhat con¬ 
fusedly, and looked as if there was some¬ 
thing in his appearance that was rather 
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perplexing to her. Dick thought she did 
did not know a well-dressed man when 
she saw him —he had on his black Sunday 
coat. Ten years old it might be, but it was 
none the worse for that, and he had washed 
his face till it fairly shone with soap- 
and-water ; he had his red necktie and his 
blue-and-white spotted handkerchief. . If 
Mrs. Dobbin was not proud of her in¬ 
tended son-in-law, why she ought to be; 
that was all Dick Harden knew about it. 

Then he went to Mr. Dobbin, always a 
quiet man, who never had much to do or 
say in any household matters; but he 
shook himself up now, looked gravely at 
Dick, peered in his face, then at his coat, 
and at last, when Dick turned away from 
him to salute Haney, said, “Weel, I dew 
loike a mon not tew be ashamed of his 
trade, but I think he moight leave it behind 
when he goes a-courtin’.” 

Both those girls were giggling: not 
Haney, she sat, without moving, with her 
face on fire; but her sisters were nudging 
one another, and laughing and pinching 
each other’s arms in their delight. Dick 
felt terribly puzzled, and he did what he 
had twice done before—pulled out his 
handkerchief and wiped his face. Then 
the girls fairly shrieked with laugh¬ 
ter, and Mrs. Dobbin looked very much 
vexed, while the old man by the fireplace 
shook his head with a curious smile on his 
features. Dick turned to Haney, “Be I 
wanted or bain’t I; I should loike to know 
the meaning of these goiu’s on.” 

He stooped over her as he asked the 
question—so near that she raised her head 
and slapped him on the face. “ I thought 
you were coming respectable, and to be. a 
credit to me. Get you gone out of this, 

• sir, I never was more ashamed of aught 
in my life.” 

Than she burst into tears and rushed o«ut 
of the room, and Dick turned to her mother 
as the most likely person to give him an 
explanation, and asked for one. 

“ We’re plain folk,” said Mrs. Dobbin— 
and so they all were, with the exception of 


more than ever, with that broad smile still 
on his face. 

“ Your foot slipped, an’ you, maybe, fell 
in the hopper, or got amongst the sacks, I 
take it,” he said, and then Dick, regardless 
of the presence of the ladies, pulled off his 
coat, and found that all the hinder portion, 
from the shoulders downward, was white 
with flour or pipeclay; and, glancing at the 
old-fashioned mirror which hung over the 
mantelpiece, flanked by a couple of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, he saw an odd, indeed, 
distorted likeness of himself, with win to 
cheeks and white forehead, when pul¬ 
ling out the silk handkerehief on which 
he had so prided himself, he found that :t 
,. was white in diver ■ 

parts with flour, 
'/ its § ' ^ddeh accounted 
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his face. 

“It’s they 
boys! ” he said, 

n illtl!? presently, as soon 
1 gl as he could gather 
breath. “Buthow 
did they get to do 
it, an’ how was it 
(3 done ? There’ll be 
no peace for quiet 
folk in the mill as 
long as that rook¬ 
ery is let to be in 
Ho Man’s Land.” 
Mrs. Dobbin was 
very sympathis¬ 
ing with what 
she was now ready to consider a mis¬ 
fortune, and the girls went upstairs to 
try and induce Haney to come down. 
But that was in vain ; Haney said she had 
been disgraced by Mr. Harden, and would 
never have anything to say to him again; 
and though Dick tried to make the best of 
matters, and seeing that there was a muc|i 
better meal on the board than any he 
would be likely to find at home, sat down 
to it at Mr. Dobbin’s invitation, and felt 
that, if he had lost his sweetheart, he 
wanted his supper all the same to console 
! nj-m — still, he walked home ruefully 
; enough, wondering how he should ever be 
; able, even with the help of Peter Potts, to 
take a baby all the wa5' to London, and 
threatening reprisals against the.boys who 
j had not only spoilt his coat, but his wooing, 
and that, too, in a manner which made 
it almost impossible for him to find out 

how it was done. 

(To be continued.) 


Lucy; “ but we do like things respectable, 
and when a young man comes arter a 
young woman, he might wash his face and 
put a decent coat on.” 

“Hain’t I got on my Sunday best?” 
roared Dick; “an’ didn’t I lather away 
for a good ten minutes afore I started ? ” 
and then the girls laughed louder than 
before, and Mr. Dobbin shook his head 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

By the Author of “ Boy and Man,” 
etc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

R ENT-DAY is at hand, and Widow Merry- 
weather is in a great strait. The 
amount she has to pay is not large, but it 
is more by some pounds than she has read^y, 
and there is nothing upon her little hold- 
ing which she can turn into money, and 
no prospect of being able to provide what 
she requires. She has held consultation 
wdth Ben Peberdy, but he can suggest 
nothing. He has become cross ana ill- 
tempered of late, and the boys of the vil¬ 
lage call him “ Old Peppery; ” but those 
wdio have knowm him longer say “ he has 
troubles upon his mind, and that s w r hat 
makes him so short.” He is vexed about 
the widow because she wall not see her way 
out of her difficulties as he sees it. Once, 


when talking matters over wdth her, he 
had got as far as, “ There’s Muster Grimes, 
now r , and he a widow man,” but she had 
stopped him instantly, and Peberdy’s 
resources are now at an end. Mrs. Merry- 
weather has written to her son; a very 
extreme measure, for she could not bear 
the idea of using his money, though she 
might hope in better times to repay it wdth 
interest; but she has received no answer to 
her letter, and is a little uneasy on that 
account; also lest he should be ill, for, as 
she says to herself, “ Misfortunes never 
come alone,” wdiich is true enough, for 
there is generally some remedy for them 
following close at hand; but it is not in 
that sense that she means it. 

Money must be had now, somehow or 
| other, for it was a thing almost unheard of 
to let the regular rent-day go past, and 
looked bad, and was bad. So after many 
anxious thoughts, Widow Merryw r eather 
has sent for a broker to come after dark 
and look over her household goods, and 
say what he will give for her best feather 
bed, which was bought wrhen she married, 

U) . 1 for some fine linen wdiich has been 
lying ‘die in a chest for many a year 
because it was too fine and good to be 
used. It does net seem likely that these 
things will be wantea for lodgers, and per¬ 
haps Mr. Cross, the broker, will keep the 
goods for a few months in his warehouse 
before parting with them, so that she may 
have a chance of redeeming them. 

On the very evening before the custo¬ 
mary rent-day Mr. Cross came accordingly. 
He was very accommodating, and had 
brought some money in a little canvas 
bag, wdiich chinked as he passed it from one 
pocket to another promiscuously.. She 
could have what she wanted, he said, and 
nobody need be any the wiser. He was 
upstairs, feeling the feathers, with his 
knuckles, and holding up the linen to the 
light to see if there were any thin places 
at the seams, when a knock w r as heard at 
the door of the cottage ; and the latch was 
presently raised and some one entered. 
Mrs. Merry weather hastened downstairs 
and found Mr. Grimes seated in the best 
armchair, a little cleaner and tidier than 
usual, or perhaps it ought rather to be 
written, a little less dirty and dilapidated. 

“Oh, Mr. Grimes!” cried the wddow, 
and her heart beat violently; “ is it you ? ” 
“ Seems like it,” he replied. “You can 
guess my business too, I fancy. Old 
Peberdy gave me a hint as you had been 
thinking on it, or might do, and I’m ready 
as before to say snip if you’ll say snap to 
it. We should get on first-rate together, 
I’m certain. But do as you like about it; 
it’s all one to me.” 

What should she do ? The man would 
make her a good husband, no doubt, and 
give her a good home. There was really 
nothing else before her, unless things 
changed very soon, but hopeless poverty, 
and perhaps the “ ITnion.” Her son, too ! 
she was anxious about him. Mrs. Peck 
had dropped some hints in her last letter 
which led her to fear that he was not 
getting on so well as she could have wished. 
London was a bad place, for him. If she 
were to marry Mr. Grimes, employment 
could, no doubt, be found for him upon 
the farm, and he might perhaps step ulti¬ 
mately into the old man’s shoes; at any 
rate he could be wdth her in the meantime. 
These thoughts had passed occasionally 
through her mind since Mr. Grimes had 
made his first advances ; and if he had.now 
come courting in a different manner, if he 
had begged her kindly to marry him 
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instead of assuming that she would be 
glad to do so, and bidding her “do as she 
liked about it,” she might, perhaps, have 
consented. Even as it was she hesitated. 
The word of dismissal trembled upon her 
bps, but she did not utter it; she had 
thought that her mind was quite made up, 
but there were so many things to be con¬ 
sidered ! 

Take your time,” said Mr. Grimes, at 
this juncture; “I can wait. But come, 

I ll give you a start; s-n-i-p— snip. What 
do you say to that ? ” There was a pause. 
Mrs. Merryweather could not bring herself 

| been fully prepared for it by old Peberdy. 

4 You needn’t,” he repeated ; “ leastways, 
not this time ; snap or no snap, I’ll pay 
the widow’s rent for her. Take it upstairs 
again, do.” 

# 1-he man stood still, with the bed upon 
his shoulders, looking from one to the other 
doubtfully; and Mrs. Merryweather ap¬ 
proached Mr. Grimes, holding out her 
hand to him. Her lips parted ; in another 
instant the all-important word might 
have been spoken; but just then a quick, 
light step was heard upon the gravel, the 
door was flung wide open, and there, before 

1 must have Sarah back again; she would 
have, stopped with me if I would have 
married her; she an’t a bad sort, and eye- 
able enough to look at; but her bootter, 
ah ! her bootter an’t like the widdow’s.” 

Mrs. Merryweather left the village soon 
afterwards, taking her best bed and all her 
lmen with her to go and keep house for her 
son. A year later Mrs. Peck, whose husband 
was then dead, wrote to her saying she 
should like very much to come and live near 
them, or with them, if they could give her a 
home. She was left comfortably off; and 
if Joe liked by-and-by to take a farm, 



Home again. 


to accept him in this fashion, at all events ; 
she could not bring herself to say “ snap ” 
to his * snip. It was much too serious a 
matter to be disposed of in this unsanctified, 
unceremonious, vulgar way. She stood 
ivith her hands clasped, wondering at her¬ 
self, and speculating, even in that anxious 
moment, liow it would all end, instead of 
■ending it as she might have done at once. 

Just then the broker’s heavy step was 
heard descending the stairs, and there was 
a rustling, nibbing sound against the 
narrow. walls of the staircase, which 
opened into the room. The next moment 
the door was burst open, and the broker 
-entered, carrying the bed upon his head. 

" ITl wait till after dark,” he said ; “ and 
take it away then, so as nobody shall be 
a bit the wiser ; and the linen too.” 

‘‘ You needn’t,” cried Mr. Grimes, in a 
loud voice. He seemed to have understood 
ihe situation in a moment, having, in fact, 


the mother’s wondering eyes, there was 
her son, her boy, her darling, bright, 
joyous, handsome as he had ever been, 
grown an inch or two, and thinner, per¬ 
haps, but rather improved by it than 
otherwise; there he was, clasping her in 
his arms and hugging her. 

“ Mother ! ” he cried, “ dear mother ! ” 
There was sweet, sweet music in the 
sound. 

Oh, Joe, Joe, Joe, my boy! my boy! ” 
the widow cried out, fallingupon his neck; 
and then her voice was choked with sobs, 
and she could only press him to her heart, 
and cling to him, and say, “Thank God, 
thank God for this, my boy ! my boy ! ” 
Mr. Grimes gave up his chance from 
that moment, and walked away at once 
with the broker. “ It’s no use,” he said 
to old Peberdy, who met them at the gate, 
with a smile upon his face, for hehad°seen 
the young man go by. “It’s no use; I 


she would find money to stock it; it would 
be all his some day, she said, for she had no 
other relatives, and Joe had won her heart 
by his upright and manly conduct while 
he was in her house. 

Joe is very well contented where he is ; 
but he has a pro mb e of one of the best 
farms at Aldersleigh by-and-by. He has 
learnt to mind his own business ; but looks 
upon his employer’s business as his own, and 
works for him as he would work for him¬ 
self. He takes, indeed, rather a wide 
view of his own business. He does not 
offer glasses to his friends or throw pennies 
to beggars, like Mr. Hoseworthy, but gives 
his time and thought and sympathy to 
those who may deserve it and require it. 
The clergyman of the parish says he has 
not a more useful and reliable helper in the 
neighbourhood wherever any good work is 
to be done, or any assistance wanted for 
anybody, than Mr. Merryweather. 
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And how was I to get out? 


AT THE MASTHEAD: I 

A STORY OF A STORM ON SHORE. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Black Book,” “The Bogle” etc. i 
CHAPTER II. 

I COULD not bo long in realising the ex¬ 
treme unpleasantness, to say the least 
of it, of my situation. Here was I, shut 
up for I knew not how long in a prison of j 
my own seeking, with not even a jailer to : 
look after me, and all for want of a door- j 
handle ! Eagerly I triedUo pick the lock, ! 
with my fingers, with a piece of string, 
with a slate pencil; I fumbled and fiddled 
at it, I poked at it and coaxed it, but all 
in vain. There was nothing that I could 
get hold of so as to move the little tongue 
of metal that fitted only too well into the 
doorway; nor could I make things better 
by pushing and shoving and thumping. 
If I had only had a knife, I thought, it 
might have been managed ; but as ill-luck 
would have it, I had lent my knife that j 
morning to a fellow we called the Red j 
Rover, who, with the piratical instinct to 
be expected from such a character, had 
omitted to give it me back. There was 
not a single article in the room which could 
serve as a tool even to a more dextrous 
locksmith than myself. 

It was really alarming. I ran to the 
window, and shouted as loud as I could to 
-the boys below ; but the wind bore away 
my voice, and scattered it long before 


reaching thoir ears. I waved my hand¬ 
kerchief out of the broken casement, and 
leaned out as far as I could stretch, making 
animated gestures, which were equally 
thrown away. Another morning half a ! 
dozen fellows might have happened to 
look up here for no reason at all; now 
nobody so much as raised his head towards 
me. To see them so well, and not to be 
able to make them see me—if you had 
been in my place, you would understand 
the painfulness of it! 

Suddenly there was a clang overhead, 
a sound that not even the wind could i 
wholly overpower. For a moment I 
started, fancying that the tower was com- | 
ing down about my ears; then I recog¬ 
nised it as the friendly summons of the i 
dinner bell, welcome at least to fill else, j 
yet so tantalising to the captive in this airy 
dungeon. 

The boys in the field heard it too, and 
hurried in, without giving a look or a j 
thought to me, though I redoubled my j 
cries and signals of distress. Soon the j 
field was empty, and in my hungry imagi¬ 
nation I could almost hear the clatter of 
the knives and forks below. Could any¬ 
thing be more provoking P I never felt so j 
ready for dinner. And this was no ‘ ‘ banyan 
day; ” every day in the week had its fixed i 
bill of fare at Mr. Jelly’s, and I knew well | 
how my schoolfellows were sitting down 
to abundant roast pork and apple sauce, 
to be followed by good sound “ duff,” 
wherein the plums, if not so plentiful as the j 
juvenile heart might desire, were certainly 
'within hail of each other. This was what was , 


going on below, and I could have no more 
part in it than the illustrious John Gilpin, 
when his wife had all ready for dinner at 
Edmonton, and his horse would not let him 
stop for an instant short of Ware. 

My slight knowledge of literature fur¬ 
nished me with a more dismal parallel to 
my case. I had read of a young lady— 
was not her name Ginevra ?—who on her 
marriage day contrived to shut herself into 
a chest, and was there starved to death 
before any one knew what had become of 
her. Her lamentable fate occurred to me 
just as I calculated that the pudding must 
be coming on the table. Was it possible 
that—pooh! this was only a story, yet still 
a thing that might very well have hap¬ 
pened. 

And now the pudding was going; and 
now the dinner must be nearly done, and 
when should I have any ? Surely some¬ 
body would guess that I was here. I 
listened intently, but there was no sound 
of footsteps coming to release me. I had 
another turn at the lock, which still defied 
all my efforts. I paced impatiently up 
and down the little room ; I thought again 
of Ginevra, and my heart sank within me. 
It was not the first time in my life that I 
had gone without dinner, but it seemed as 
if I had never wanted it so much. 

Come! I must keep up my spirits. 
Sooner or later they would surely miss me 
and search for me. Meanwhile nothing 
could be done but to grin and bear it. I 
would cheer myself with a song, and 
perhaps that might attract somebody’s 
attention to this corner of the house. So 
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I struck up “Ye mariners of England,” a 
ditty which all Mr. Jelly’s boys had been 
taught to sing or howl to the best of their 
ability. But singing all alone under such 
circumstances, I fear I did not put much 
heart into it; and the real storm without 
was an accompaniment that shamed my 
feeble pipe quavering forth, 

“ "When the stormy winds do blow-ow-ow- 
ow-ow ! ” 

And I soon stopped to reflect on the 
darker side of my prospects, to which my 
mind would always return. The tower 
might certainly be the last place in which 
any one would think of looking for me. 
The other part of it was used merely to 
store our boxes and such lumber in; no¬ 
body came here except when sent to the 
masthead ; and how was it to be thought 
that I had shut myself up of my own free 
will ? Mr. Jelly would suppose that I had 
run away in a fit of sulks, or that I had 
gone down the village and been blown off 
bodily by the wind, or crushed under a 
fallen tree. They would be hunting for 
me all over the country, while here I was 
above their heads, with small chance of 
getting out so long as this storm lasted. 
And what if it lasted for days? Why 
didn’t Ginevra’s people go all over the 
house when she was missing ? Oh, what 
a stupid dolt I had been to come up here, 
and how I vowed to myself, that onoe out 
of this scrape, I would never allow myself 
to get into such perilous sulks any more! 

Ding-dong! There was the bell again 
above my head, and I knew very well what 
it meant; this was “ four bells,” when the 
boys were called into afternoon school, 
and they would now be asking why my 
desk was vacant. Now was the time for 
another great effort to make myself heard. 
I flung myself against the door; I kicked, 
I thumped, I stamped, I shouted, I 
screamed till I was hoarse; but it seemed 
as if the wind only roared louder to mock 
me. I had to give it up, and resign my¬ 
self to make the best of my situation. 

From the door I turned once more to the 
window, to see if any hope might be de¬ 
scried thence. The room appeared from the 
outside to be all windows, but these were 
mere frames filled up -with painted wood, 
except one, a large square of four case¬ 
ments, opening outwards, with diamond 
panes set in lead. The glass was so dirty 
that it could .scarcely be seen through; but 
as one of the casements had been blown 
out, I had an excellent view, and a great 
deal more air than I cared for. So here I 
put my head out, and watched, like the 
famous sister Anne, to see if anybody was 
coining. 

A high road ran within a hundred yards 
of the house, but few people were abroad 
on a day like this, and fewer were likely to 
notice me, or, if they did, to be made to 
understand my plight. It was a day when 
wayfarers hurried along with bent‘heads, 
holding themselves together, and not 
daring to raise their noses in the air, for 
fear of having them blown off. At other 
times they would often stare at the tower, 
m passing, and Mr. Jelly’s grand flae ; 
now each of them had enough to do to 
keep his own feet. A weathercock, as I 
knew, stood on the belfry, right above my 
head, but there was small need of looking 
up to it, on a day like this, to see which 
way the wind blew. For more than an 
hour, during which I stood on the watch, 
I counted only seven people on the road, all 
plodding diligently homewards without a 


thought or a glance for poor me and my 
troubles. 

In the intervals of looking out of the 
windows I made a shift to pass the time 
in examining the sketches and inscriptions 
with which the idle hands of former in¬ 
mates of this place of confinement had 
covered its walls. Most of them had been 
content to scratch or scribble their names 
in all varieties of style, from the merest 
scrawl to the elaborate scroll of ornamented 
capitals, bearing witness to a considerable 
period of enfoiced leisure in the case of 
the artist, as well as to his skill in cali- 
graphy. Some, however, had recorded 
sentiments and incidents connected with 
their unhappy fate, making a patchwork 
history of troubles that could not but be 
interesting to the sharer of the same loti 
Thus wrote one woeful wight, “ I had six 
hours here for cutting a donkey on the dining¬ 
room table” to which a successor in mis¬ 
fortune had added, with greater candour 
than sympathy, “ More ass you!” An¬ 
other culprit, properly moved by peni¬ 
tence, had broken out into rhyme, and 
confessed, for the benefit of all, with his 
name attached— 

“ I was sent up here, 

And it wasn’t at all jolly. 

If you want to knew why, 

It was just my own folly. ” 

Alas! could I not say the same ? But 
this self-accusing mood had apparently 
not been the common one ; rather the pri¬ 
soners seemed inclined to point at any¬ 
body but themselves as author of their 
calamity. In large letters of red chalk 
one boy was thus branded with infamy— 
“ Smallbones is a sneak , who got me into this 
scrape A fellow who had set down the 
significant sentence, “ Jelly is made of crah- 
apples” very naturally chose to remain 
anonymous; but a more daring criminal 
had put his name plainly below a, libellous 
drawing of a ship in full sail, from the 
yardarm of which dangled from the neck 
a figure unmistakably intended to repre¬ 
sent our preceptor. 

I would willingly have made some 
addition to these annals of suffering, but I 
had no pencil, nor so much as a pin with 
which to hand down to posterity any 
memorial of what I was now undergoing. 
Jhis was of the les3 consequence as my 
name already figured more than once in 
the motley calendar. Unfortunately, the 
present was by no means my first visit to 
the masthead, I was only too well 
acquainted with its inscriptions, and the 
chief Interest they had for me was that of 
“ auld lang syne,” which being soon ex¬ 
hausted, I again betook myself to my post 
of observation. 

At last I caught sight of a friendly sail 
bearing down through the storm. It was 
okl Sally Crow, our “ bumboat woman.” 
with her little cart drawn by a “ dicky/’ 
as this useful quadruped was called in 
that part of the country. This was Friday 
afternoon, when Mr. J elly paid his ship’s 
company—?..e., gave out our pocket money; 
and by a curious coincidence, Sally gene¬ 
rally happened to come our way on Friday 
afternoons with her perambulating stock 
of lollypops. No weather kept her away, 
and here she was, staggering along with 
all her canvas spread, shawl, bonnet, and 
petticoats threatening to part company, and 
the donkey even more recalcitrant than 
usual, as she urged him along in the very 
teeth of the storm. I first saw her as she 
rounded a corner, and gained a long straight j 


exposed stretch of the road, where such 
was the force of the wind that I expected 
to see the whole concern capsized every 
moment. But she gallantly struggled on, 
keeping the donkey to its duty with her 
otherwise useless umbrella, and making for 
the haven of a little shed in our playground, 
in which she was accustomed to unload her 
wares. Just when she reached the gate, a. 
cheer came faintly to my ears from below, 
as the boys ran out from school, and, sur¬ 
rounding her with boisterous greetings, 
bore the whole cargo safely off under the 
lee of the schoolroom. 

Now she was out of my sight, but none 
the less I knew what was going on. 
Peter Simple, that cause of all my misfor- i 
tune, would now be cramming his fat 
checks with gingerbread, and the Bod 
Bover had his pockets filled with apples, 
and Tom Bowling would be making a bar¬ 
gain in bull’s-eyes, and the Phantom 
Dutchman’s mouth watering before a pile 
of Sally’s cakes, and Smallbones springing 
on any fellow possessed of money and good 
nature; while I was shut up here, cold 
and hungry, and how was I to get out ? 
In a fit Oti desperation, I gave myself up 
again to kicking and bellowing till I was 
tired, but still in vain. 

Then I hit upon another means of giving 
a hint of my position. I managed to de¬ 
tach some large pieces of loose plaster from 
she wall; and these I recklessly pelted 
down at any boys who showed themselves 
within range of my window. But lucidly 
for their heads, the wind made a good 
aim out of the question ; and anyhow they 
were not likely to pay much attention to 
inch missiles, when things were pretty 
sure to be flying about in all directions, 
slates from the roof and so forth. So 
thought Mr. Jelly, perhaps, fori presently 
saw him come out and drive the boys in, 
which was prudent on his part, but most 
maddening to me, who found my hope of 
succour thus disappear. 

And if they had only stayed out a few 
minutes more, something happened which 
could hardly have failed to call their atten¬ 
tion. The flagstaff ou the belfry parted 
with a crack, as I was aware when I saw 
the Union Jack with its wreck of ropes 
flapping before my window. How stupid 
of Mr. Jelly, I thought, not to have come 
up and seen to it long before. But he was 
proud of his flagstaff, as having braved 
many a storm, and always, so to speak, 
nailed his colours to th6 masthead, with 
this result at last. Now nobody was 
likely to come out again, and darkness was 
coming on—and oh ! could they not guess 
what a fool I had been ? 

The tea bell rang, and my schoolfellows 
were better employed than in running out 
to stare at the chimney pots. To me the 
weakest milk-and-water, the thinnest bread- 
and-scrape, would have seemed like nectar 
and ambrosia. But what good could it do 
me to think of such things ? I began 
gloomily to recall what people did when 
reduced to the last straits of starvation. 
Did they not eat their boots ? I, lazy fellow 
that I was, had only slippers on, which 
if somewhat more more digestible, would 
furnish me with a slighter meal; but even 
slippers could not be good to eat without 
some form of cooking, and there was not 
so much as a fireplace in my cell, not to 
speak of fuel and the means of striking a. 
light. It was clear I must go hungry till 
the storm had spent its fury, or till some 
lucky accident came to my relief. 

Another trouble was how to pass fhe 
long hours of my captivity, which, when. 
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once the excitement had passed away, 
hang sorely heavy on my hands. I would 
have welcomed even my lesson hooks to 
give me something to do. I said over to 
myself the multiplication table, and as 
much as I could remember of the Latin 
Gender Rules; I repeated the “Battle 
of the Baltic” and the “Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” which I had lately learned off 
by heart for Mr. Jelly, but found my 
spirits wholly out of tune with these stirring 
verses. Now I would lie full length on 
the bare boards; then I would walk up 
and down the narrow space, like a caged 
lion, to keep myself warm, and flapped my 
arms like the wings of a pelican in the 
wilderness; then, again, I would crouch in 
a corner of the room out of the draught of 
the broken window, till, restless and shiver¬ 
ing, I was fain to get up and dance a horn¬ 
pipe, with heels lighter than my heart. 

What did prisoners do, for months and 
years P I asked myself, as I went through 
these weary exercises, and for the first time 
had some insight into the horrors of a 
dungeon, so often mentioned in story¬ 
books. No doubt, like myself, they cast 
about on every side for the smallest means 
of occupation. I had a penny and a half¬ 
penny in my pocket; how vain seemed 
wealth in such circumstances ! And with 
these I played for a time. One soon, 
however, grows tired of playing at any¬ 
thing by one’s self. Then I took to 
throwing them at a mark on the wall, 
right hand against left, but the right 
hand had naturally so much the best of it, 
that there could be no great interest in 
this contest, even if the failing light had 
not put an end to all diversions of the 
kind. 

It grew darker and darker, and when 
tired of gazing out at the starless sky, I 
had nothing to occupy myself with but 
my own reflections. And now, in this 
dark lonely place, with the storm howling 
round me, I had a rare chance for reflec¬ 
tion of a kind that does not come often to 
schoolboys. I thought with reproachful 
regret of my shortcomings and misdoings, 
now presented to me in a clearer light, 
and made good resolutions for the future. 
The worst of it is that reflections and 
resolutions made in such a situation come 
so easy, while it is so hard to carry them 
out to good purpose amid the temptations 
and distractions that usually surround us. 
It is not for me to say whether my invo¬ 
luntary meditations on this occasion had a 
salutary effect; at least, I was honest and 
faithful in vowing to myself that I would 
never again get locked up for the sake of 
a pettish humour. 

Once more the bell rang out above my 
head, and this time I knew that the boys 
were being called to prayers before being 
sent to bed. Presently the sound of sing¬ 
ing rose through the house, in spite of the 
screaming and bellowing of the winds, and 
the tune coming to my' ears by gusts and 
snatches, I partly recognised and partly 
remembered that, as usual on such even¬ 
ings, my schoolfellows were singing the 
hymn for those at sea— 

“ Eternal Father ! strong to save, 

Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep ; 

Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea ! ” 

And as the storm-tossed and night-be¬ 
wildered mariner, whose strained ear 
catches fitfully pealing over the wild 


waters the welcome bell of kirk or cloister, 
so was I strangely moved by the first 
sound of human voices that had reached 
me for hours. The air, the sentiment, the 
circumstances all in harmony, the familiar 
hymn thrilled the chords of my strained 
feelings ; suddenly I burst into tears, and 
there being nobody to see and despise me, 
found for myself some relief in a good fit 
of half hysterical sobbing. And you who 
may laugh at me would perhaps have done 
the same. 

There was something to cry for, indeed. 
So far as I could tell nobody missed me ; 
nobody thought of me. From my window 
I could see part of the dormitories lighted 
up, and shadowy forms passing across the 
blinds, which now and again would be 
drawn aside, and some face peeped out 
into the troubled night, looking perhaps 
towards the very spot where I was, too 
helpless and despairing to let them know 
my plight. Then one by one the lights 
went out; the house was given over to 
darkness and silence within, and the storm 
without. More than ever I felt myself 
alone. 

There was nothing for it but to pass the 
night here as best I could. Trembling 
now with cold, and with a painful sense 
of emptiness in my stomach, for the clock 
had more than gone round since I tasted 
food, I resolved to try and go to sleep, 
hoping that the morning would bring 
some help. I had contrived to fasten my 
handkerchief across the broken window, 
so as in. some measure to keep out the cold 
air. Now I said my prayers, and lay 
down on the floor, huddled up with my 
back against the wall, my cold hands 
buried in my pockets, and my head pil¬ 
lowed on my arm. It was not the last, but 
the first time in my life that I had to go 
without a bed. 

(To be continued .) 

JOHN SPOONER’S GREAT HUMAN 
MENAGERIE. 

PART II r. 

The Headless Baby. 

S ome of the more critical of Master Spooner’s 
guests felt, when they saw the giant and 
headless baby, that “ menagerie” was hardly the 
right name for the entire exhibition ; but that is 
none of our business. It is enough to say that the 
headless baby proved a great success. When the 
curtain rose, after a brief intermission, there sat 
his infantile majesty, head and all, safe and 
sound, in a high baby-chair, beating on his little 
table with a rattle, and clapping his chubby 
hands in great glee. He was arrayed in the 
approved yard-long baby-dress, with blue sash 
about his waist, blue bows on his shoulders, 
and a lovely white bib tied under his chin. In 
the interest of the occasion, no one noticed that 
he was a decidedly large baby, and with more 
intelligence in his rosy face than is usually seen 
during the rattle and “goo-goo” age. Still 
this baby crowed and played and nibbed its 
little nose so sweetly, as he sat there, that every¬ 
body was charmed, and it was not until, in giv¬ 
ing his nose an usually lively rub, it knocked 
its dear little head clean off, that anything 
seemed amiss. However, as lie still clapped his 
hand “patty-cake,” and held out his arms to be 
“taken” when his ruftled-cap nurse came in, 
and as the nurse at once stooped down behind 
baby and, picking up his head, put it on his 
shoulders again, no harm was done, and the 
scene passed off delightfully. 

The explanation is this : A pillow, prettily 
drassed in long baby-dress, sash and bows, sat 
in the chair, while behind it stood chubby little 
Victor Royl in just such a way as to let his arms 
apparently come from baby’s shoulders, and his 


head rise from baby’s bib. It was easy enough 
for him to suddenly bob his head down behind 
the pillow, and so hold it out of sight until the 
nurse, stooping and pretending to pick it up, 
should place it carefully on baby’s shoulders 
again. Victor Royl’s plump, rosy face was just 
the thing needed, and his imitations of baby 
motions and noises was capital. 

Johnny Spooner had also a 

Giantess. 

She was made by seating a light bo) r upon the 
shoulders of a tall, strong fellow, who could 
easily bear him about in that position by hold¬ 
ing on to the light fellow’s feet. A long skirt 
is made to hang from the head of the big boy, 
who takes care that he shall have a loophole to- 
see through. Two skirts may be put on the 
lower boy, for that matter,—one hanging from 
his waist, as the ladies say ; the other, a sort of 
“over-skirt,” hanging from his head. The 
upper boy wears a shawl or deep cape and a 
lady’s bonnet,—as outlandish and showy an 
affair as can be devised,—and he carries a big 
umbrella and a satchel. The deception is com¬ 
plete. Johnny’s giantess could make a lovely 
curtsey, sing songs, aud in all respects she was 
quite a .11 accomplished young woman. 

Following close upon the giant and giantess- 
cam e 

The. Dwarfs. 

No. 1 was the celebrated Baron Pompalino. 
The pictures will give you a capital idea of the 
Baron and his construction. You will notice- 
that a young fellow stands erect behind a table, 
upon which he places his hands. These must 
be thrust into a pair of boots. A stick, fur¬ 
nished at each end with a stuffed glove, is put 
through the long sleeves of a lady’s street sack. 
This is then buttoned over the Baron’s queer 
little body, fastening at the throat; a false 
beard is tied under his chin (if desired) ; a 
jaunty cap is placed upon his head; and there 
he stands, ready to dance his best for the ladies 
and gentlemen, or sing a song in broken Eng¬ 
lish for their amusement. Our artist has put 
the stick in position in the diagram, to show 
you where it will he when the sack is on. It 
may be found necessary to secure this stick to 
the upper part of the sack arm-boles, but expe¬ 
riment will fcoon decide that point. It would 
be a bard matter to get 011 the sack if the long 
stick were first tied to the boy’s body. 

Sometimes this dwarf is made by allowing a 
smaller boy to stand on a bench behind the- 
Baron in such a way that he can lend his arms 
to that distinguished person, who lias a curtain 
close behind him to hide the small boy’s head; 
but Master Spooner says lie prefers the stick 
arms for the Baron. The two-boy plan belongs, 
to Dumb Orator, which, nearly everybody knows, 
is made by seating a big man, with his hands 
behind him, on the lap of a small man, who' 
thrusts his arms through the big man’s elbow 
crooks. This done, a cloak is thrown over the 
two, so as to show only the big man’s head and 
body and the little man’s arms. It looks like a 
single person with unusually small arms and 
hands ; and if this person speaks a piece while- 
the small hands gesticulate as absurdly as possi¬ 
ble, the effect is very amusing. 

Dwarf number two, who was introduced as 

Rychie, the Dutch Dwarf, 
was very easily made, though she was one of the 
great “bits” of tlie evening. A girl of about 
fourteen years (the age and size are not of much 
consequence) held her arms above her head, as 
shown in the diagram; a scant white cotton 
skirt, on the under side of which a great face 
had been that morning painted, was pinned 
about her waist, and the bottom of it then 
raised over her head so that she could hold it up 
by gathering the fulness in each hand. This, 
as you see by the pictures, formed something 
like ears. A long stick was run through the 
sleeves of a sack, and the sack was then but¬ 
toned about her, making her.“waist” serve i» 
place of a neck. A large bow was needed to 
conceal the gap caused by the Let of the waist 
being larger than an ordinary throat. 

This Dutch dwarf, like Baron Pompalino, was. 
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•a brilliant dancer, though certainly a little stiff 
in the arms. She had tremendous blue eyes, a 
•smiling red mouth, and very rosy cheeks, and, 


put on so crookedly and loosely as to flap. 
These, when the trousers hung over them, looked 
something like mittened hands. Boots were 


each other in dumb pantomime, shook their fists 
in each other’s faces, and appeared frightened 
half to death at their loss. The scout was not 


Diagram of Dutch Dwarf. 





Rychie. 


Taken altogether, was a decidedly striking young 
(person. 

Now comes John Spooner’s celebrated 



Diagram of Whirligig, or Dancing Boy. 


Whirligig, or Dancing Boy, 
one of the great successes of the evening. Two 
boys, respectively about ten and twelve years of 
;age, were tied together with a scarf, back to 


then placed upon the boys’ four arms (as shown 
in diagram); a deep cape was hung from the 
neck of the taller boy, so as to cover the smaller 
boy’s head ; and the celebrated whirligig boy 
was ready to dance. 

Such dancing ! For a moment all you could 
see was a spinning something with about a dozen 
feet and hands flying wildly in the air. The 
spectators clapped and shouted ; the whirligig 
boy danced and capered ; the fiddle behind the 
curtain played its jig tune faster and faster, 
until at last the dancing boy fell in a heap on 
the floor, a confused mass of the wildest legs 
and arms that ever were seen, while the curtain 
descended to the air of “ Rory O’AIore.” 

Now came the final “lively attraction.” The 
curtain rose slowly to the sound of mournful 
music. In a moment two men appeared, carry¬ 
ing an empty litter. This was really a six-foot 
ladder, with a dingy old quilt folded wider and 
shorter than the ladder and laid smoothly 
upon it. 

The men crossed the stage and disappeared. 
Some confusion was heard outside, and in a 
moment they appeared again, this time carrying 
the litter on their heads. A wounded man, with 
bandaged forehead, lay upon it. You could see 
his head and feet, but his body and arms were 
covered. Slowly the men bore their sad burden 
along, when suddenly one of them tripped. 
Down they fell, litter, wounded scout, and all. 
There was a moment’s struggle, and when they 


to be found, nor had any boy or girl among the 
spectators seen him go. In fact, as they were very 
sure he had not left the stage at all, tiieir excite* 



Whirligig, or Dancing Boy. 


ment and wonder were intense. At this point 
the fiddle behind the scenes struck up a lively 
tune ; the men, suddenly reconciled to their mis¬ 
fortune, picked up their litter and danced off 




Baron Pompalino. 


.back, at the waist, loosely enough to enable 
them to kick and flourish their arms. A stick, 
with a mitoeii on each end, was tied between 
<and across them, as shown in the picture. The 
feet of each were dressed in woollen stockings, 


rose and lifted the litter the wounded scout was 
gone ! There was nothing left of him but his 
boots. In vain the men, after putting down 
the empty litter, searched all over the well- 
lighted stage ; in vain they angrily questioned 


with it in the gayest passible manner, and the 
curtain fell. John Spooner’s exhibition was over. 
Where was the wounded scout ? 

The truth is there wasn’t any wounded scout 
at all. When the two litter-bearers stepped off 
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of the stage the first time, the hindmost, and 
taller one, with the aid of Master Spooner, 
thrust his head between the last two rounds of 
the ladder, laying it back upon a cushion. With 
his head thus thrown hack, he carried the ladder 
on his hands and shoulders. A pair of boots 
was placed on the ladder, about five feet from 
the head, and the place between was filled up 
with a thick shawl, rolled so as to represent the 
scout’s form ; over this was thrown a blanket, 
leaving the head and boots of the scout unco¬ 
vered. The foremost man, of course, kept his 
head under his end of the ladder. 

New, my young friends, I trust, from the 
descriptions and pictures given, you will be able j 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

IV.— RICHARD THE SECOND, THE BOY WHO 
QUELLED A TUMULT. 

A vast, disorderly rabble thronged the great 
open space of Smithfield, in London, on 
one side of which stood the venerable Abbey of 
Saint Bartholomew, now occupied by the hos¬ 
pital of that name. The men who composed it 
were rough and wild, and, for the most part, 
shouted and clutched their clubs and bows in a 
meaningless sort of way, which plainly showed 
that they were not very clear in their own minds 
j as to the object of their assembling together, 


“ Nay, then, let us slay him, who is the head 
of all our wrongs ! ” 

“Not so ; the king has already granted what 
we first demanded ; and we are gathered now 
because Wat Tyler demands yet more.” 

“God save Wat Tyler ! Was it not he who 
struck the first blow against the tyrant ? ” 

“It was. The nobles demanded a poll-tax 
on every man, woman, boy, and girl in the land ; 
and when one of their collectors would exact it 
from Wat Tyler, at his place in Dartford, and 
(disbelieving his word concerning the age of his 
young daughter) vilely insulted the maiden, 
he arose and slew the wretch with his hammer. 
And so this business began.” 



to conjure up any of Johnny’s animals and oddi¬ 
ties at will, with but little trouble. You 
needn’t attempt to do them all at once, nor to 
have a stage like Master Spooner’s. Any one of 
them, brought into the drawing-room where 
family or friends are assembled, will create no 
little entertainment. The elephant can bo made 
at a few moments’ notice by dispensing with 
the elephant trousers, and making the trunk 
simply of a hooked umbrella or cane thrust into 
a worsted legging or wound with a grey shawl. 
The pasteboard heads of the animals are more 
easily made than one would suppose. They can 
be very rough affairs if they are to be shown 
in a dimly-lighted room. Some boys will 
prefer to soak the pasteboard, and, moulding 
it carefully into the desired shape, leave it to 
dry before being painted. Others will be con¬ 
tent with merely bending and painting it so 
that it will “ do.” At any rate, I hope one and 
all will find enjoyment in some way or another 
from this account ef Master John Spooner’s 
great human menagerie. 


The Boy who quelled a Tumult. 

but that they came and shouted and threatened 
because their leaders did so. 

These leaders were few in number, and but 
that they were mounted, and armed with s^rds 
and daggers, not to bo distinguished from their 
followers, for they were rough, wild men—men 
too whose occupation seemed to he more in the 
way of herding cattle and plying their hammers 
than leading an army of 20,000 rioters, or brand¬ 
ishing their swords against a government. 

Yet, though many of these rebels seemed not 
to comprehend the why and the wherefore of 
their demonstration, there were not a few who 
looked very much—nay, cruelly, in earnest, who 
talked vehemently and scowled, and seemed, 
by the way they gripped their arms, determined 
to enforce their demands against any man, be 
he noble, or baron, or king. From some of the 
groups one might have heard excited utterances 
like the following 

“We will have our rights or die ! Why do 
our leaders halt ? ” 

“The king is expected !” 


“Huzzali for Wat Tyler! Down with the 
tyrant! ” 

“Nay, friend ; our cause was a good one when 
it began, but since then Wat and his friends 
have, to my mind, done us and themselves 
damage by their bloodthirstiness and their un¬ 
reasonableness. Have they not demolished 
palaces and temples ? Have th$y not butchered 
an archbishop and nobles and harmless citizens ? 
Have they not insulted noble ladies ? Aud now, 
when their demands have all been satisfied by 
the young king, the}" demand yet more, and 
become themselves the tyrants.” 

“ A traitor !—a traitor ! Who speaks against 
our brave Wat Tyler ? Kill the traitor ! Down 
with tyranny ! Death to the king ! God save 
tho peoplo ! ” 

With such clamour and angry talk did the 
crowd agitate itself, till suddenly there arose a 
cry, “The king comes ! ” 

And there rode up fearlessly at the head of 
sixty men, a boy, only fifteen years old, at 
sight of whom these rebels hung their heads 
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rand let their wild clamour die on their lips. 
A few of the most determined looked blaek «« 
they regarded the royal boy, and noted the 
effect his frank carriage had on their followers. 

“I am come,” said King Richard, rising on 
his horse at a few paces from the front of the 
crowd, ‘‘as I promised, to confer with my sub¬ 
jects and hear their grievances. Let your leader 
advance and speak with me.” 

Then Wat Tyler turned to his followers j 

-and said to them, “ I will _' 

^go speak with him ; do yon • 
abide my signal, then come on J 

• and slay all save the young j 
king ; he will serve us better as j 

humble captive in our hands, j 
to lead through the land and I 
bring all men to our service, ; 
than as a slaughtered tyrant at ; 

•our feet.” ! 

So lie put spurs to liis horse ! 
and advanced towards the king, j 
whom he approached so close I 
that the ilanks of his horse j 
touched that of the king’s, j 
Richard, nothing daunted by 
this threatening demeanour, i 
tinned courteously towards him j 
•and waited for him to speak. 

“ Do you see t-his concourse 
of people ? ” began Wat, rudely, 
pointing towards the now silent 
"Crowd. 

“ I see them,” said the boy. 

‘ ‘ What iiave you to ask on 
their behalf ? ” 

“ These men,” said the Tyler, 

“have sworn, one and all, to 
-obey me in all things, and to 
follow in whatever enterprise I 
shall lead them, and' they will 
not go hence till you grant us 
our petition." 

“ And I will grant it,” replied 
the boy, frankly, for the de¬ 
mands to which Wat Tyler iiow 
-alluded had reference to the 
rights of the people to hunt and 
fish on common lands. “ I will 
.grant it. ” 

What followed history does not 
very clearly record. Among the 
followers of the king, Wat,' it is 
said, caught sight of a knight 
whom fee some reason he hated. 

Turning his attention from the 
king, he glared angrily at his 

• enemy, and, putting his hand on 
the hilt of his dagger, exclaimed, 

“ By my faith, 1 will never eat 
bread till I have thy head ! ” At 
that same instant up rode Sir 
William Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor of London, who, seeing 
the menacing gesture of the in¬ 
surgent leader, and hearing his 
threatening speech, immediately 
concluded he was about to attack 


amazement when, instead of shrinking and cow- 
erijig behind his knights, they saw the lad put 
spurs to his horse ancf gallop, all by himself, up 
to the very place where they stood. “ Men, ’ 
he cried, “ follow me, I am your king, and I 
will be your captain ! Wat Tyler was a traitor ; 
no ill shall befall you if you make me your 
leader. ” 

The brave words disarmed that great crowd 
as if by magic ; the men who had just now 


| shouted, “ Long live Wat Tyler ! ” now shouted 
with a mighty shout, ‘ ‘ Long live our King 
Richard r 

The insurrection was at an end, the confidence 
of the people returned once more to their rulers, 
and they marched that day from Sinithfield, 
under the leadership of their young king, as far 
as the country hamlet of Islington, there quietly 
to disperse to their own homes and resume once 
again their ordinary pursuits. 


ANGLES. 


The Acute Angle. 


The Obtuse Angle. 


The Angle of Incidents. 


The Angle of Reflection. 


the person of the young king. 
Quick as thought, Sir William 
drew his dagger, and before any 
one could interpose or hold him 
back, he struck Wat Tyler in the 
throat, and his attendants fol¬ 
lowing with repeated blows, the 
leader of the people fell from his 
horse a dead man ! 

All this was so suddenly 
•done, and so astonished the 
onlookers, that Wat Tyler was 
already dead before a hand was 
moved or a voice raised on either 
side. Then there rose an angry 
shout from those twenty thou¬ 
sand rebels as they saw their 
leader down. “We are be¬ 
trayed!” they cried; “ they 
have killed our leader ! ” And 
with that they raised their bows 
-anti pointed their shafts at the 
heart of the young king. 

But- they lowered them in 



The Try-Angle. 
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MY COURIER PIGEONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

Br R. W. Alldridge. 

CHAPTER YI. 

. ell, I worked hard at the pigeon-house 
/ V whenever I could get half an hour to 
spare, and when I had done all Mr. Renton had 
advised, I wrote to him about it. 

The next Wednesday afternoon he came over 
again. I took Mm at once to the house, and, 
to my great delight, heard liim express himself 
perfectly satisfied at last. 

“ Yes, yes ; you’ll do, Alec,” he said, warmly, 
as he looked into the pigeon-house after a 
thorough investigation of its interior. ‘‘You’ll 
do ; your head’s screwed on the right way 


after all. Just go to my chaise and you’ll find 


full meal oiiee a day, in the morning; about half 
a pint will do for them, I should say, but if they 
can eat more let them have it, only don't let 
them see it lying about. You wouldn’t like to 
see your meals before you all day, rind I don’t 
think pigeons do, either, in the general way ; 
but when they have young ones they’ll want 
a rather different treatment, but I’ll tell you 
about that when the time arrives.” 

‘ ‘ And must I match the birds according to 
their colours ? ” 

“ Oil, no; let them choose their own partners ; 
it’s quite immaterial, because the colours are all 
dark, and a blue and red are just as likely to 
throw chequers as any other colours ; and really 
colour is not of the slightest consequence se long 
as it is dark ; for dark birds run harder in the 
feather, and are altogether stronger than light- 
coloured ones.” 


a hamper there. Bring it along as carefully as 
you can.” 

Off I went, found the hamper ; but it looked 
to me so much too large for my one pair of 
birds that I couldn’t help taking a peep in. I 
couldn’t make out how many it contained, but 
there were more than two. I was certain of 
that, and hurried down the garden with it in a 
great state of excitement. We "were not many 
seconds in getting it open. 

“ T told you I would do something more for 
you,” said my old friend. 

Of course, I had been expecting he would, but 
I never thought I should he the happy possessor 
of no less than eigkt such pigeons as the basket 
contained. 

“ I’ve had to collect them for you from my 
friends,” said Mr. Renton ; “I know they are 
all highly-bred birds. How let us see. 'Here 
they are : three pairs of Antwerps to begin with, 
viz., one pair of blue chequers, one pair of red 
chequers, one pair of blues ; and, as well as the 
Antwerps, a couple of coarse hlue-Beards. I’ve 
brought you the Beards because they are good 
flyers, and proper companions for the Antwerps, 
and also because they will make very good foster- 
parents. If you will sometimes let them sit on 
Antwerp eggs you will increase your stock of 
Antwerps, and at the same time leave your Ant¬ 
werps free for flying, because, of course, they 
can’t be sitting on eggs and flying too. Besides 
this, you can let out the Beards first and let 
them get used to the outside of the house before 
you venture to give your Antwerps their liberty. 
These are all young birds—all under six weeks 
old. It is March now, and by July or August 
you ought to have eight good strong-flyers, 
which you couldn’t have had if you had begun 
with old birds and waited until they had young 
ones. I hope you’ll be able to send half a dozen 
of your own birds down to your friend Jack at 
Margate before the school breaks up for the long 
vacation. 

“ How’these young birds of yours have never 
been on the wing. Keep them in a fortnight, 
and when you do let them out be sure y«u choose 
a wet or cloudy day ; because, supposing you 
let them out for the first time in flue, clear 
weather— ” 

“I should have chosen the very finest and 
clearest day,” said I, for I couldn’t help inter¬ 
rupting him just then. 

“Yes, I suppose you would ; but if you had 
you’d have found they would have been in such 
high spirits at ttie novelty and delight of the 
new scene and their new sensations that they 
would have gone almost off their heads with 
joy like schoolboys out for a holiday used to do 
in my young days, when boys were boys. And 
they’d have got into all sorts of scrapes, and 
perhaps you’d have lost them altogether.. 
You are sure you understand about their food ? ” 

“You said peas weren’t good for them, sir ; 
what shall I give them ? ” 

“Why, just what you like to have yourself, 
a mixture ; only let tlieir mixture be old beans, 
old peas, old tares, and maize. Give them a 


Here I could not help taking up one of the 
Antwerps, just to show Mr. Renton that I’d 
quite got into his way of putting my thumb 
over their wings and their legs between my 
second and third fingers. 

As I did so I noticed that the one I held and 
his mate had little frills. I asked about it. 


shape of the skulls of the Antwerps and the 
beards, isn’t there, sir?.” 

“ Ye« # my boy. And some of these days I’ll 
show you my collection of the skeleton heads 
of pigeons. Why, beaks alone vary from three- 
eights of an inch to an inch and a half in length. 
But in these Antwerps the great difference to 
notice is the organ of locality, which is exceed- 
1 ingly well developed in them. Look, this 
fellow has it strongly, it’s between the eyes and 
the base of the beak ; it makes him seem almost 
as if he’d what you would call in a human being 
a Roman nose. How—(here, give me one of the 
Beards, put that red Antwerp into his new 
house. There, he seems quite to like it. See 
how intelligently lie’s looking about him, and 
taking note of everything)—now you see this 
Beard hasn’t a Roman nose, and so he can’t 
find his way home from such a distance as the 
Antwerp or Courier can. Twenty-five or thirty 
miles would be a very creditable performance 
for him, but I shouldn’t like to say how far an 
Antwerp or a cross-bred bird—perhaps a bird - 
bred between an English Dragon or a strong 
Beard—would do.” 

“ Is it true, sir, that pigeons have flown from 
Paris to Brussels ? I heard one of our boys say 
so, hut I didn’t quite believe him.” 

“Paris to Brussels!” replied Mr. Renton. 
“ Oh, that’s only a very common fly ; hundreds 
do that every year, and from London to Brus¬ 
sels has been accomplished over and over again. 


Making for Home. 


“That only shows they have ‘owl’ blood 
in their ancestry.” 

“ I notice also that there is a difference in the 
colour of their eyes. This bird’s are different 
from the others. Is that important ? ” 

“ I’m glad you put that question, it shows 
; me you are taking the right sort of interest in 
these ‘ interesting volatiles,’ as the Belgians call 
them. Ho, the colour of the eyes does not 
make the slightest difference. A great deal of 
fuss has been made about ‘ pearl eyes ’ and 
‘ gravel eyes ’ and other sorts of eyes, but it s 
all nonsense.” 

“There’s a deal of difference between the 


, In the year 1871 three hundred and twelve 
birds were sent to a friend of mine in London 
from Courtrai, in Belgium, and out of that num¬ 
ber two hundred and ninety-four returned safely 
and in good time. I never heard of a pigeon 
flying from Brussels to London though, and 
don’t believe it has ever been accomplished.” 

“ How is that ? ” I said. 

“ Ah, ah ! young gentleman,” continued Mr. 
Renton, “ that is a matter a little too far on for 
you; your father and I are going into that 
question soon, and then you shall know all 
about it. With regard to what Couriers can do, 
I may tell you that within the last few months 
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a pigeon lias been exhibited at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, that had unquestionably flown 
from Rome to Brussels, a distance of not leas 
than six hundred miles. Certainly it took several 
days to do it, but there can be no doubt that it 
did it. After that we can hardly say what a 
pigeon cannot do. I saw that bird myself; it 
was a dark blue chequer cock, nothing particular 
to remark upon, as nearly like to this one of 
yours as it could be. If it had been offered for 
sale without its properties being known it would 
have fetched about eighteenpence or two shil¬ 
lings ; that is the value of untrained Antwerps, 
or homing pigeons. I don’t often use the term 
‘homing/ because all pigeons have to some ex¬ 
tent the homing faculties. 

“I call these Antwerps, or Couriers, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from Carriers, about which there 
appears to be some confusion in the minds of 
the uninitiated, for Carriers are a very useless 
and very expensive fancy pigeon. It is a great 
folly,” continued Mr. Renton, “to pay fancy or 
extravagant prices for flying pigeons unless you 
can be certain their ancestors have been dis¬ 
tinguished for their flying qualities. In fact, 
out of a basket of pigeons imported for shooting 
you may stand every chance of buying at a low 
price birds whose young ones, if carefully trained, 
may take rank with any of these celebrated 
ones. There is another reason, and a very 
strong one too, why boys should never give 
extravagant prices for even birds of pedigree. 
It makes a boy too careful; he’s afraid of risk¬ 
ing them, and so he doesn’t practise them in 
flying so much or as boldly as he should. If a 
boy loses a pair of pigeons that cost a guinea, 
why his little game is over ; but if he can get 
nn equally good pair for three or four shillings, 
the affair is not so serious. Besides, it’s a great 
pleasure for the young colombophile to be able 
to speak of his ‘ strain of birds, ’ which two or 
three years of successful practice ought to enable 
him to do.” 

All this excited me more than ever. I wrote 
it all out to Jack, and advised him to go in for 
the same thing, ami imagined a regular line of 
pigeon dispatches between me and Margate in 
the future. 

# It tried me much to have to keep my youn" 
birds in, but I stood it like a Briton for a whole 
fortnight, and then on one wet, cloudy arternoons 
I let out my pair of Beards. 

The Beards had all along been very quiet, 
sociable birds. I had grown quite fond of them, 
but I couldn’t help feeling a little nervous. I 
was delighted to. see that they seemed quite 
satisfied with their home and had no desire to 
leave it. They only hopped about on the roof, 
and presently dropped through the hole at the 
sight of hemp-seed. At the end of a fortnight 
my Beards flew strongly and well. I then let 
out my six Antwerps. Oh, how my heart did 
beat when I saw them take wing at once ! 

“Well, really they are ofT!” I exclaimed. 
But they only flew up to the top of our dwell¬ 
ing-house, where they shook out their wings 
and looked about them, apparently enjoying 
themselves very much, but with no disposition 
to fly away. I imagine, from the intelligent 
manner they looked about them, that, in spite 
of the murky weather, they were taking notes 
of the land-marks—or perhaps the water-mark, 
as the windings of the River Thames, which we 
can see from our house, is, I am told, the very 
best guide they could have. Oh, you may de¬ 
pend upon it, they didn’t lose much time ! But 
they didn’t fly away. Presently they evidently 
felt cold and chilly, and thoughts of their own 
fireside—their cosey house, I mean—came over 
them ; and so, one by one, they followed the 
Beards and returned, and were shut up for 
the night. 

It . was a great weight off my mind. Next 
day it was very fine and clear, .so when I came 
home from school at midday I could not resist 
^rning them out to see how they would behave. 
When I again left for my work, a little before 
two o clock, they did not seem to have made up 
their minds what they intended doing, and my 
good, father, seeing my anxiety about them, and 
I am inclined to belie ve, feeling just a little anxious 
himself, kindly promised to keep his'eye upon 


them and report to me their behaviour on my 
return. I scarcely need add I came straight 
home from school that afternoon. 

(To be continued.) 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

No. II.—“The Golden Fleece won.” 

We have had sent in to us, in competition for 
the prizes offered on this subject, fifteen hundred 
and forty-five pen and ink copies of the picture, 
accompanied by brief essay or description, and 
appended will be found our award. It will be 
seen at once that there is a heavy falling off this 
time, by nearly one-half indeed, as compared 
with the numbers who joined in the previous 
competition, but this may be readily accounted 
for. Many lads who may have felt themselves 
quite able merely to describe a picture, may very 
possibly have found it a moro difficult task also 
to copy it to their satisfaction, and would thus 
hesitate to join in the honourable rivalry. This 
would certainly seem to have been the case, 
inasmuch as a good deal of the work done has 
reached a higher level than before ; and though 
the best of it may not have surpassed that of 
the previous competition, the worst has not 
been anything like so bad. 

And now a word as regards the competitors. 
England stands well, and, as will be seen from 
the award, all the counties are fairly well repre¬ 
sented. Scotland takes, too, an honourable place, 
especially when it is remembered that the number 
of English lads who sent in hold the proportion 
of nearly ten to one. Ireland, on the other hand, 
is hardly represented at all, and certainly not 
worthily. We should like to know the reason 
for this. It can scarcely be that such cities as 
Belfast and Dublin could not well hold their own 
in such a competition, and we fear, therefore, 
the reason must be that the paper is not circu¬ 
lated so largely in the sister isle as it might he. 
Perhaps our Irish friends, young and old, will 
kindly look to this, and see to it that Ireland is 
duly represented in the future. 

Award of Prizes. 

First Prize.— Ernest A. Mann, 26, Downs 
Park Road, Shacklewell, N.E. 

Second Prize.— William Herbert Jackson, 
108, Scotch Street, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 


Potter Gate, Lincoln.— William Allen Picknett, 
114, High Street, Redcar.— WILLIAM LAPWORTH, 10. 
London Street, Norfolk Square.-G. H. Cole, Grammar 
School, Audlem, Cheshire.— John Collins, 6, Ellis 
Street, Birmingham.— Duncan Watt, jun., 4, Craig- 
holm Crescent, Burntisland, Fife.— Walter J. Lander, 
Rockhurst, Tunbridge Wells.— Francis Henry Cot- 
tam, St. Mary's Rectory, Crumpsall, Manchester.— 
William Scanlon, 59, Wilford Road, Nottingham.— 
William J. Stonestkeet, 4, Church Street, Tunbridge. 
—Arthur Joseph Gaskin, 4, Spring Hill Terrace, 
Penn Fields, Wolverhampton.—J. Smith, New Kings- 
wood School, Lansdowne, Bath.—F. Sydney Wilson, 
23a, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W.- THOMAS H. 
.Jones, 11, Althorpe Road, Upper Tooting.— Edgar 
Francis Smith, 35, Ampthill Square, Hampstead Road, 
N W.— E. Leger, Bedford House, Brixton Oval, S.W. 
—P. G. Warren, 13, Sunderland Villas, Forest Hill.— 
H. V. WOLSTENHOLME, 71, Bastwell Terrace, Whalley 
Road, Blackburn, Lancashire. — Tracey Simpson, 
Western College, Harrogate, Yorkshire. — Duncan 
Cameron, 7, Grant Street, Inverness, N.B. —Norman 
J. McAuslan, Cemetery Road, Belper.— William 
Dewar, Aultuaskiach, Inverness. N.B. — Charles 
Walker MOSELEY, 38, Mersey Road, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire.— Herbert Fox Pepper, 3, Rothbury Street, 
Scarborough.—A. J. HAWES, 14, Doxecote Villas, Wood 
Green, N.— Edgar F. C. Noott, Rookwood, Parkhurst, 
Isle of Wight.— John Lawson, 64, Carlisle Place, 
Manningliam, Bradford, YorKs.— F. R. Oglesby., 31, 
Micklegate, York.— Francks Hutchinson, Howden 
Vicarage, East Yorkshire.— Albert W. HENES3, 3, 
Egbert Street, Primrose Hill.— James Hargreaves, 
Evercreech National School, Bath. —William Edward 
Mullis, 71, Star Street, Edward Road, Paddington, W. 


Award of Certificates. 

Francis Sales Thomas, Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 
—Peter Kerr, Clydesdale Bank, Newton Stewart, 
N.B.—M. E. P. Frost, 54, High Street, Portsmouth.— 
T. Hurst, Lauder Grange, Corbridge-on-Tyne.— 
CHARLES Wall, 45, Buckingham Road, Ball’s Pond 


Prize Books. —It may interest some readers 
to know the books (from the Tract Society’s 
catalogue) selected by the four prize-winners in 
the first competition :—Oxford and Cambridge, 
by the Kev. F. Arnold, 10s. ; History of the 
Reformation, by Merle D’Aubigne, 8s. ; Those 
Holy Fields, or Palestine Illustrated, by Dr. 
Manning, 8s. ; Life of Captain Cook, by Mr. 
Kingston, 5s. ; Hurlock Chase, by Mr. Sar¬ 
gent, 5s. ; Cruden’s Concordance, 3s. 6d. ; Lyra 
Americana 3s. 6d. ; Story of a City Arab, by 
Mr. Sargent, 3s. ; Old Sailor’s Story, 2s. 6d. ; 
Our Forest Home, 2s. 6d. ; Irish Stories, 2s. ; 
Bunyan’s Holy War, Is. 6d. ; Cedar Creek, 2s. ; 
and a few smaller volumes. 

The Boat Race. —We intend to give a special 
report of the Boat Race of April 5th, with il¬ 
lustrative diagrams. Having to send each 
number to press far in advance of the date it 
bears, the result of the race will he known to all 
some time before our article can appear, yet we 
hope our record will have permanent interest 
among the events of the year, and will be useful 
for reference in future contests. 


Notice to Readers. 


The second Monthly Part of the ‘ ‘ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., is now 
ready. It contains Numbers Six to Ten, with 
a Frontispiece on Toned Paper, illustrative of 
Mr. Browning’s ringing verses on Bringing the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix. 

It is roquosted that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 

_ _ _ t as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 

N.—H. Cottam, St. Mary’s Rectorv, Cheetham Hill, Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe- 
Manchester.— William J. Long, Upper Salttey, near -- 1 ’ 1 1 • * • * - - ■ • 1 


Birmingham.— James Smallpag'e, Queen’s'Elms, 
High Street, Manchester. — Thomas Evekard Major, 
11, Leveringten Road, Wisbech.— Frederick William 
Leslie, Haydn Villa, Russell Street, Reading.— 
Thomas Finchett, 10, Oldham Street, Manchester.— 
C. S. Ashton, 21, West Street, Horsham.— George 
Frederic Tilburn, Market Place, Barnard Castle, 
Durham.— William Hamilton, jun., 6, Ibrox Place, 
off Paisley Road, Glasgow.— Alfred Ernest Raynes, 
Yew Villa, Nottingham Road, Ilkeston.—F. W. Ll T CK, 
Belle Vue House, East Greenwich, Kent.— Edward W. 
Charlton, West Hill Place, Ilighgate, N.— Herbert 
Ckosoer, li, Court Street, Fareraham.— Edward 
Crosoer, ditto.— William Garabaldi Dopson, 2 
Eldon Place. Exeter.— Robert Appleby Miller, 2. 
Dobson Street, Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-Tyhe.* 
G. A. E Hussey, 44, Manchester Street, Southampton. 
—William Kidd, jun., Lee Mount, Burntisland, N.B. 
“?r* ?’ E 1 - 3 ™* 19 .. Trafalgar Terrace, Wisbech, Cambs. 
---W 8. Tomkin, jun., Boro’ Green Farm, Sevenonks, 
Kent.-H. Stafford, 17, Russell Street, Forest Side 
Nottingham.-J. H. Nicholl, 23, Connaught Square, 
Hyde Park. W.— Thomas MacLaren, S7, Port Street 
Stirling, N B.— Mart Countess Rotherha3i, 6, Forres 
Street, Edinburgh.— Beatrice Ramsden Price 4 


rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Kailway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may b© at once leported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should hear the name and 
address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu¬ 
tions being offered in too great numbers to be 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps should U 
sent where answers are expected ; but we cannot 
undertake to reply to mere general questions 
through tlve post. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56 
Paternoster Itow. ' 


The “Leisure Hour” Office, London: 

56, Paternoster Row. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Author of the “ Life of Captain Cook,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIY.—AGAIN SHUT UP. 

“ T say Bill, I wonder what the mounseers 
are going to do with us,” whispered 
Jack, as they marched along. “ Will they 
put handcuffs on our wrists and throw us 
into a dungeon, do you think P ” 

Bill acknowledged that he feared such 
might be the fate prepared for them. 
They were not, however, ill-treated during 
their walk. Naturally they felt very much 
disappointed at being recaptured, but they 
tried as before to put as bold a face as 
they could on the matter, and talked 


A Strange Find. 
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away to each, other in an apparently 
un concerned manner. 

They found from the remarks of the sol¬ 
diers that they had a march of a couple of 
miles ©r more inland to the place where 
the troops were encamned, and that they 
were not to be carried to tne old tower. 

On one account they were sorry for this, 
as, having made their escape once, they 
thought that they might make it again, 
though of course they would be more 
strictly guarded if it was discovered who 
they were. 

From a height they reached they saw 
the camp spread out on a wide level space 
a short distance off. As they got nearer to 
it they observed a party of officers on 
horseback riding towards them, one of 
whom, fro:«n the waving plume in his hat, 
and from his taking the lead, they supposed 
was the general. 

They were right in their conjecture. As 
he approached with his staff, the officer 
who had charge of them ordered his men 
to halt and draw on one side. 

The general reined in his horse and in¬ 
quired who they were. 

The captain explained that two foreign 
lads, supposed to be English, had been 
discovered, endeavouring to leave the 
shore on a small raft of curious construc¬ 
tion, such as no sane people would have 
wished to go to sea on; that there was 
something very suspicious about their 
movements, as they had persisted in try¬ 
ing to escape, although fired at by the 
soldiers, and that he had considered it his 
duty to bring them up for examination, as 
he could not understand them or make 
them understand him.” 

“You acted rightly, Captain Dupont,” 
said the general. “Let them be brought 
to my quarters, and I’ll send for Colonel 
O’Toole to cross-question them.” 

Bill and Jack understood every word 
that was said. 

“We are in for it,” said Bill; “ but we 
must put a bold face on the matter, and 
speak the truth. We can say that we were 
living in the cavern for some time, and 
that when the brig was wrecked, we re¬ 
solved at once to build a raft, and get back 
to our own country.” 

“ It would save a great deal of trouble if 
we were to say that we were wrecked in 
the brig, and then it would be but natural 
that we should try to escape from her,” 
replied Jack. 

“ It would not be the truth, and we 
should not be believed,” answered Bill. 
“ I would say just what happened—that 
our ship caught fire and blew up, that 
we were saved by the. fishermen, that 
some French soldiers got hold of us and 
carried us off prisoners, and that we made 
our escape from them. We need not men¬ 
tion the names of our friends, and perhaps 
the interpreter won’t be very particular in 
making inquiries.” 

Bill finally persuaded Jack to agree that 
they should give a true account of them¬ 
selves, leaving out only such particulars as 
were not necessary to mention, such as 
their visit to the Turgots, and their dis¬ 
covery of the smugglers’ stores. 

The general, who was making a survey 
of the country around the camp, rode on 
with his staff, while Captain Dupont and 
his men conducted their two young 
prisoners to headquarters, there to await 
his return. 

The general was residing • in an old 
chateau, with a high-peaked roof, and 
towers at each of the angles of the build¬ 
ing. 


The party passed through the gateway, 
and proceeded to a room near the chief 
entrance which served as a guard-room. 

The soldiers remained outside, while the 
captain, with two men t© guard the pri¬ 
soners, entered. Jack: and Bill had to wait 
Dr some time, during which they were 
allowed to sit on a bench by themselves. 

Jack began to make observations on the 
people around them. 

“Hush!” whispered Bill, “some one 
here may understand English better than 
we suppose, and we shall be foolish to let 
our tongues get us into a worse scrape 
than we are in already.” 

Jack took Bill’s advice, and when he 
made any remark it was in a whisper. 

They saw several of the officers who 
entered looking at them, and they were 
evidently the subject of their conversation. 
J ack anti Bill had reason to consider them¬ 
selves for a time persons of some import¬ 
ance, though they had no wish to be so. 

At last an officer in a handsome miiform 
entered. He was a red-haired man, with 
queer twinkling eyes, and a cock-up nose, 
anything but of a Boman type. 

Captain Dupont spoke to him, when 
the lads saw him eyeing them, and 
presently he came up and said, “ Hurroo ! 
now me boys, just be afther telling me 
what part of the world you come from ! ” 

Bill, as agreed on, began his narrative in 
a very circumstantial manner. 

“All moighty foine, if thrue,” observed 
Colonel O’Toole, for he was the officer 
who had just arrived, having been sent 
for to act as interpreter. 

“It’s true, sir, every word of it,” said 
Bill. 

“ Well! we shall see, afther you repeat 
it all over again to the gineral, and moind 
you thin don’t make any changes,” said 
the colonel. 

Bill wisely did not reply. Presenlly 
the general with his staff appeared, he and 
a few officers passing on into an inner 
room. A few minutes afterwards Jack 
and Bill were sent for. 

They found the general with Colonel 
O’Toole and several other persons seated 
at a table. 

The general spoke a few words, when 
the colonel again told the prisoners to 
give an account of themselves. 

Bill did so exactly in the words he had 
before used, Colonel O’Toole interpreting 
sentence by sentence. 

“ Grood ! ” said the'general. “And 
what ''.ould induce you, when you were 
once safe on shore, to venture out to sea 
on so dangerous a machine ? ” 

The coxonel, interpreting, turned to 
Jack. 

‘ ‘ I w T anted to get home and see my 
mother, for she must fancy I am lost,” 
answered Jack. 

“ Well, and a very right motive too,” 
said the colonel, and he explained to the 
general what J ack had said. 

“ And what induced you to attempt the 
voyage?” asked the colonel, turning to 
Bill. “ Did you want to get back to see 
your mother ?” 

“Ho, sir; I have no mother to see,” 
answered Bill. “ I wanted to get back to 
do my duty, and fight the enemies of my 
country.” 

The general laughed when this was in¬ 
terpreted to him; and observed to the 
officers around him, “ If such is the spirit 
which animates the boys of England, what 
must we expect from the men ? I must, 
however, consider whether- we shall allow 
these boys to return home. They are 


young now, but in a short time they will 
grow into sturdy fellows.” 

“They’ve got tongues in their young 
heads,” remarked the colonel. “ I’m not 
altogether certain that they are quite as 
innocent as they look. Maybe they were 
sent on shore as spies, and perhaps are 
midshipmen disguised as common sea¬ 
men.” 

“ Let them be searched, then, and ascer¬ 
tain whether they have any papers about 
them’which may show their real character,” 
said the general. 

Jack and Bill clearly understood these 
remarks, and began to feel very uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Bill remembered that J ack had got his 
pockets filled with gold, and J ack remem¬ 
bered it too, and wished that he had left 
it behind in the cavern as Bill had ad¬ 
vised. 

The colonel, who was in nowise par¬ 
ticular as to what work he performed, at 
once took hold of Bill. 

“ Come, young gintleman*,” he said, 
“ let me see what you have got in your 
pockets, and next your skin ; or, if you will 
save me the throuble, just hand Out your 
orders or any r papers you may have about 
you.” 

“I have got none, sir,” answered Bill. 
‘ c I told you the truth, that we are mere 
shipboys, and as to being spies, as you 
seem to think, we had nothing to spy out 
that I know of.” 

“ Well, we will soon see all about that,” 
said the colonel, beginning to search Bill; 
but, greatly to his surprise, he found no¬ 
thing whatever about him except his 
knife, the whole of Bill’s worldly wealth. 

“I told you so, sir,” said Bill, when he 
had finished. “ I spoke only the truth 
about myself and my companion.” 

Bill said this Loping that Jack would 
escape the search, but the colonel was far 
too knowing, and presently he seized upon 
Jack, who, in spite of his efforts to appear 
unconcerned, began to quake. 

The first plunge the colonel made with 
his hand into one of Jack’s pockets brought 
forth a number of gold pieces. 

“ Hurroo ! now, this is your innocence, 
is it, young gintlemen?” he exclaimed, 
exhibiting a handful of gold to the 
general. “ Let me be afther seeing what 
your other pocket contains,” and as he 
spoke he quickly drew forth another hand¬ 
ful of gold, some of which, observing that 
the general and the other officers were 
examining the first which he had produced, 
he slipped into his own pocket. 

“ Troth ! you’re an arrant young rogue,” 
he exclaimed. “ You either stole these, or 
they were given you to bribe the people to 
betray their country.” 

“ They were not given me to bribe any 
one, and I didn’t steal them,” answered 
Jack, boldly; “I took them out of the 
chest which w^as on our raft, and there was 
no harm in doing that, I should think ” 
Bill was somewhat surprised to hear 
Jack say this. It was the truth, and the 
idea must have at that moment occurred to 
him. He was thus saved from having to 
betray the existence of the boxes of gold 
in the cavern, which the colonel would not 
have long allowed to remain unvisited, he 
suspected, from the little incident which 
has just been described. 

The colonel translated fairly enough to 
the general what Jack had just said. 

“ It is probably the truth, ” he remarked ; 

“ however, let the boys be detained till we 
can ascertain more about them. I don’t 
wish to have them ill-treated. There is a 
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cooin in the western turret where they can 
he shut up securely till to-morrow. Colonel 
■’O’Toole, see that my orders are carried out, 
•hut you can first let them have a view of the 
•army that they may tell their friends if they 
.get home of the mighty force prepared for 
the conquest of England, and impress on 
dhe minds of their couatrymen how hope¬ 
less is their attempt to resist the armies of 
France.” 

Bill understood every word of these 
remarks, and they raised his hopes that 
they might be set at liberty and allowed 
to return home; still, the Irish colonel did 
not look very amiably at them; perhaps 
he did not quite like Bill’s observations. 

“ Come along,” he said, turning to 
"them; and, bowing to the general and to 
"the other officers, he conducted them from 
the roonf, when the two soldiers who stood 
iready outside again took charge of them. 

They were led along to a terrace, from 
whence a view extended over the surround¬ 
ing country. Here they saw an almost 
•countless number of white tents pitched, 
with soldiers in various uniforms moving 
-among them. 

“Can you count those tents?” asked 
the colonel. ‘ ‘ Each tent contains eleven- 
or thirteen men, and one spirit animates 
the whole—that is, the conquest of perfidi¬ 
ous Albion.” 

“They’ll have a tough job, sir, let me 
tell them,” observed Bill. “ I haven’t seen 
much of English sojcrs except the Guards 
in London, and our Marines on board 
.ship, but I know that one of our Guards¬ 
men would lick a whole tentful of the 
little chaps I see about here; and I would 
advise the general to stay quietly at home, 
and not attempt to take our tight little 
•island.” 

“ The French have wrongs to revenge, as 
have my gallant people, and bitterly will 
they revenge them some day, when your 
king and his nobles are brought in chains 
"to France.” 

“That won’t be just yet, and maybe 
never,” answered Bill, who was growing 
•bold, and inclined to speak his mind. 

“I’ll*not bandy words with you, boy. 
Take care what you are about! ” ex¬ 
claimed the colonel, who did not like Bill’s 
boldness, especially when he saw a broad 
grin on Jack’s countenance. “ If you ever 
get back to England—and I don’t say you 
■ever will get back—remember what you 
have seen to-day, and tell those wretched 
slaves your countrymen what they are to 


“ Yes, sir,” said Bill, “ the school I went 
to is a place where boys are apt to get 
their wits sharpened. They have little else 
to depend on.” 

The colonel still seemed to doubt whether 
Bill was speaking the truth, and, perhaps 
fortunately for them, was fully impressed 
with the idea that he had charge of a 
couple of midshipmen. Possibly Bill was 
a lord’s son; and though he railed against 
English lords, yet when brought into con¬ 
tact with them he was inclined to pay them 
the deepest respect. 

O wing to the colonel’s idea, Bill and Jack 
were treated with far more attention than 
they otherwise would have received. 

The room into which they were put, 
though small, had a table and chairs in it, 
and a bed in one comer. 

“You will remain here for the present,” 
said the colonel, as he saw them into the 
room; ‘ ‘ probably before long the general 
may -wish to examine you again, and I 
would advise you to take care that you tell 
him only the truth, and confess your object 
in coming to the country.” 

Bill made no answer, and the colonel, 
after again surveying the room, took his 
departure, locking the door behind him. 

{To be continued.) 


“SUPPER AND A BED” 


(FOE. BOYS WHO KNOW A LITTLE LATIN 
AND GERMAN.) 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 


“Y^es, yes, we’re all astray; that’s plain. 

X This wood! Would I were through it! 
To find the path we strive in vain ; 

You told me that you knew it. 

’Tis dark as pitch ! ” So spake the pastor 
To his friend Backel, dcu/-schoolmaster. 


“ Yes,” said the other; “we are lost; 

Or if we’re not, the road is ; 

And yet I fear not man nor ghost: 

Why should I ? Qucltc , socles l 
Saitli Horace— Purus sccltris 
Non egct Mauri jaculis. ” 


“ I would your Latin and yourself 
Were in the Styx together, 

And I in bed, or safely housed 
Out of this wretched weather. 

But yonder look ! Oh, welcome sight! 
Down in that hollow shines—a light.” 


expect.” 

“We’ll not forget it, sir,” answered 
'Bill, thinking it wiser to be civil; “ and I 
hope the general won’t think it necessary 
•to keep in prison two poor sailor boys who 
never did any harm to the French, and 
never wished to do any harm, except to 
thrash them well in a fair stand-up fight, 
and you will allow, sir, that that’s all right 
and fair play.” 

“ Or receive* a thrashing from them,” 
^answered the colonel; “however, come 
;along. I must see you stowed safely in 
the tower, where the general has ordered 
you to be placed, and moind you kape quiet 
and don’t kick up a row, as you midship¬ 
men are apt to do.” 

“We are not midshipmen, sir,” said 
Bill, who had not forgotten what the 
^colonel had before said. “We are humble 
boys serving before the mast. Jack, there, 
is a fisherman’s son, and I am a poor boy 
out of the London streets. I am only tell¬ 
ing you the truth, sir.” 

“ You are a very sharp boy, then,” re¬ 
sponded the colonel, looking at Bill. 


Onward they went. With surer steps 
They might have travelled faster ; 

But, if you’d know what brought them there 
In darkness and disaster— 

They had been out that day to dine, 

And had enjoyed their ale and wine. 

The schoolmaster was long and thin, 

The priest was fat and burly : 

.They reached the hut ; a voice within 
Called out in accents surly. 

£ ‘ Who’s there ? and what d’ ye want ? ” it said. 
Quoth Backel, “ Supper and a bed.” 

“ I have no bed,” the voice replied ; 

‘ ‘ But if you like to clamber 
Up to the loft—why, come inside ; 

You’ll find a tidy chamber ; 

And, with a truss or two of straw, 

Can have a shake-down on the floor. ” 

Schmolke took off his flowing wig, 

With heavy drops of rain full; 

Climbed up the stairs, and eyed the straw 
With nose upturned disdainful; 

And vowed he ne’er could be induced 
To stretch his legs in such a roost. 


“ Perfcdum est sub sole nil! 

Our lodging might be better. 

Hie pluit: here the rain beats in, 

But out of doors its wetter.” 

So Backel said ; two minutes more, 

And Schmolke heard him loudly- snore. 

Their host and hostess occupied 
A little room beside them, 

With nothing but a slender wall 
Of panel to divide them. 

So when they talked, friend Schmolke heard 
Their conversation, every word. 


“ Before ’tis light,” the woodman said, • 
“They shall be seized and slaughtered ; 

I’ll take them, ere they leave xhe bed 
Of straw, in which they’re quartered. 

My knife I sharpened overnight ; 

I’ll kill them both before ’tis light.” 

“Oh, Backel, wake!” poor Schmolke cried, 

“ Hear what this wretch is saying ! 

Sure these are thieves and murderers. 

On helpless travellers preying. 

Get up at once, and let us fly 
Out of this house, before we die.” 

“ Alas ! ” cried Backel, starting up 
In horror and amazement, 

“What shall we do? See here! Through 
this”— 

He opened wide the casement— 

“We may escape ; and to the ground 
Perchance may clamber safe and sound.” 


“Ah ! such a feather-weight as you 
May whole arrive thereunder ; 

But I, if I could once get through, 

Should, falling, burst asunder. 

Oh, Backel, find some other way 
Out of this murder-hole, I prdy. ” 

Said Backel, “ Should we try the stairs 
Our footsteps would betray us ; 

The sound would reach the murderers’ ears, 
And forth they’d come, and slay us. 

This is our way; sic itur ,—so 
Ad terram —to the ground we go.” 


Schmolke looked out, and said, “ The night 
Is dark as pitch, and stormy ; 

If I must venture such a flight, 

Good Backel, fly before me ! 

When you have reached the ground, then call 
And say how far I have to fall.” 


“ ’Twere contra mores Backel cried, 

“ For me to take precedence.” 

“ Don’t think of that,” the priest replied, 
But make your flight, with speed, hence.” 
Backel crept forth ; hung on awhile, 

Then dropped—upon a heap of soil. 

So large and soft the mound, by long 
Accumulations heightened, 

That when he reached it, Backel found 
Himself less hurt than frightened. 

But Schmolke now—a fearful whack, 

Came lumbering down upon his back. 


Poor Backel, crushed and overwhelmed 
(Like Otus in the fable 
Uifder the mountain), helpless lay, 

Nor yet to move was able ; 

Until, with many a pinch and goad, 

He thrust away his living load. 

Now safe alighted in the yard 
They groped their way around it. 

They reached the gate, ’twas locked and 
barred— 

Fast as a rock they found it. 

The more they pushed and pulled and tried, 
The more they couldn’t get outside. 
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‘‘Let us sit down,” poor Backed said, 

With desperate resignation, 

“ My only hope is now to find 
A drier situation. 

This little shed may serve us well,— 

Though ’tis a pig-sty, by the smell! ” 

No matter, in they went; the swine 
Out: scampered, helter-skelter, 

Knocking them both o’er heels and head 
In mud and mire to welter. 

But, crawling on, at length they got 
Into the straw, still reeking hot. 

And there reclining, side by side, 

As brother clings to brother, 

With many a hopeful word they tried 
To comfort one another ; 

And so with fortitude to wait 
Till daylight should decide their fate. 

The daylight came, and at the door, 

In butcher’s smock appearing, 

The dreaded “ murderer” they saw, 

His sharpened knife up-rearing : 

“ Come, fatlings, forth,” they heard him cry, 
“My bacon-liogs, come forth and die.” 

His brawny hand into the lair 
With fell intent he stretches, 

But starts amazed at finding there 
A leg, with boots and breeches. 

“ Alas ! ” he cried, and turned to fly, 

“ Sure thieves are hiding in the sty.” 

Schmolke and Backel now began 
To understand their error. 

Out of the sty they quickly ran, 

Still pale with cold and terror, 

Ashamed, but much rejoiced to find 
Their host was peaceably inclined. 


The two adventurers vowed a vow, 
Their host with them agreeing, 
Never to let the tale be known 
To any human being. 

Then all/together joked and laughed, 
As by the fire they talked and quaffed. 

’Twas well resolved, for theirs was not 
Adiistory to be boasted ; 

But Schmolke dined with me one day 
Upon a boar’s head roasted, 

And, warming with the generous fare, 
Told me the story then and there. 


->oOc><- 


BASS-FISHING- AT BUDE. 

I WAS staying on the north coast of Cornwe 
—as grand a bit of coast scenery as En<dai 
can boast of anywhere—within sight, in °cle 
weather, at once of Lundy Island, and of Kii 
Arthurs Castle. Boating was impossible, f 
on the calmest day a heavy ground-swt 
thundered amongst the rocks. 

As I knew that fishing at sea was quite out 
the question, day after day my curiosity w; 
aroused by seeing a sturdy old fellow clainbe 
mg over the rocks, and tracking the beach wil 
Ins footsteps, carrying a stout pole with a lin 
.and then coming back again five or six hou 
later with two or three large silvery bass. 

As the custom in those pleasant parts is fi 
everybody to greet everybody else with a dice 

nftb»™ 0d di *y> g? ne . ral ly with a slackenir 
ot the pace, as if to invite a chat, I soon four 
^opportunity of being let into his secret. 

these v»rl ee ’ T’ n be - ,pon the flood-tide th 
these yer bass do come in after the little fish 

Tf e ve°r h : cards 7? docallmun yereabout 
If yer honour would like to come wetli m 
you rn welcome, sir. ” 

SSHhe hour was fixed. The next day my o 

and b, » P h ar i-"? th a ’“ additi onal clothes-pro 
and m a bag tied to his button-hole hun* tl 
baits. In his hand I noticed a little iron "pea 


about a foot and a half in length, and not 
thicker than an ordinary skewer. 

“ What can that be for?” I thought ; but 
before I had time to ask the question he 
guessed my thoughts and held it up. “ You’rn 
wondering what tlies yeare be for ; I well sliow’e 
as we do go ’long ’pon the rocks. ” 

So, shouldering my heavy rod, with its six or 
eight feet of line, and its large hook stuck in a 
crack of my pole, so as to be out of the way, we 
started together. Across the grassy downs, 
sweet with the scent of wild thyme, and broken 
here and there with a bank of furze, covered 
with golden bloom ; then down the steep wind¬ 
ing cliff-path, where the pole came in as a real 
help, and on to sandy beach, that was shut 
in by a ledge of rocks running light out to the 
breakers. As soon as we got to the rocks, slip¬ 
ping over the seaweed and leaping over the 
streams, my guide began to peer into every 
crack and crevice, driving his spear into their 
depths. 

‘ ‘ Look yere, sir, ” he cried presently, holding 
up the spear, on which a card wriggled and 
twisted. 

“ But there is no water there,” I said, won¬ 
dering whore it had come from. 

“ Bless'e, that ben’t no odds, not a bit. 


“ Well, I’ll just try a pipe for luck. I reckon 
they do smell it,” said my old friend, as if b^v 
way of doing something ; and, holding the rod) 
between his knees, he filled the little black clay r 
and replaced it in his mouth. He had lit the? 
lucifer and pulled a couple of vigorous puffs,, 
when the rod was nearly tugged away from him. 

Grasping it just in time to save it, lie snatched', 
it violently out of the water. Something fell 
back with a heavy splash, and the line flew into 
the air with half the bait bitten off'. The old. 
man took the remaining half tenderly into liis-' 
hand and put his lips closely together. Them 
he shook his head knowingly. 

“Tut mun ; a dog-fish I do reckon, sir.” 

Pulfing away vainly at his pipe, he put on> 
another bait. “Well, I’ll light mun vitty this* 
time.” And this important operation com¬ 
pleted, he dropped the line again into the: 
water. 

“ Oncommon ghastly things them dog-fish* 
tew ; I should like to have made one less.” 

I was going to reply, when there came 
double tug at my line like a postman’s knock. 
In an instant I struck, and then there came the* 
tug of war. With such tackle there was no 
need to play him. My clothes-prop and line- 
would have swung a young shark clean out oS 



Something I 

There be fish as do live in the water, and there 
be fish as do live liout.” 

And as if to confirm the remark, there came 
out a couple, transfixed at one dart of the 
little spear. “ Here, in the moist seaweed, these 
rock-fish lie between the tides, and it is to prey 
on mun that the bass come tumbling in upon 
the waves close to the shore. ” 

We clambered out to the point of the ledge, 
or as lar as the spray of the breakers would 
allow, and there sat down, with the tide run- 
ning in on either side of us. My teacher baited 
the hook for me, and then I dropped it into the 
water, trying to follow his direction. “Yer 
honour must let them alone ; they do catch 
their ownselves best.” 

Next he baited his own hook, and threw it in 
the other side of tlie ledge. Then came a damper 
—not from the sea, but from my guide. 

“ These yere bass be things as you’rn never 
sure of, sir. You may sit through a tide 
and never so much as get a bite. There be no 
depending ’pon mun.” 

Then came a long spell of silence. I was 
impatiently beginning to think that this was 
one of the unlucky days ; and no longer watch¬ 
ing my line, began to look at the far-off Lundy 
Island, and to recall the story of Amyas Leigh 
and the Spanish Don, as Kingsley tells it in his 
“Westward Ho!” 


like a Fish. 

the water, and in less time than it takes to tell* 
there lay the silvery four-pounder. 

“Mindhis sharp back, sir,” cried my teacher* 
taking hold of it and slipping his hand from the 
head backwards. “ Her’s a beauty tew,” he 
cried, her being a pronoun of both genders in 
these parts. 

Then we crept back over the rocks before the 
advancing tide. My friend, much to my satis¬ 
faction, caught one more, and we turned home¬ 
ward. 

Well, from that day I was a bass-fisher. 
Sitting in all sorts of places, perched on rocks,, 
where one’s heels just got hold enough to keep 
one from sliding right down into the boiling seat 
below, and where it was a good deal easier to 
catch the fish than to balance one’s self for the- 
process of unhooking and stowing him safely iiu 
the basket. 

“ There be one thing, sir, as I would have ’e: 
to always mind ”—my friend had impressed on 
me more than once—“Mind you ben’t caught 
by the tide.” 

I thanked him, but I am afraid it was with a 
smile at his needless caution, as if I were some 
inland greenhorn who had never smelt the sea, 
I who had been born and bred by it! 

The sharp old man seemed to understand my 
look. “Yew see when yeu’rn all eyes and ears for 
the fish, yeu rn apt for to forget about the tide.’” 
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So I found before that summer’s holiday was 
over. One day I had clambered over the rocks, 
smd perched on a projecting ledge on the side 
*of the cliff. It was in one of the loveliest 
<combes I ever saw, and the scenery had some- 


I saw that they could do nothing for me, and 
if I must slip, better go down into the sea than 
on the rocks at low water. I looked up again, 
and, digging my nails into the earth, tried to 
climb ; but there was no foothold anywhere. 


What shall I do now? 


thing to do with the choice of position, as well 
as the conviction that any discerning bass would 
(be sure to make its way to the deep pool below 
there. Inland the steep sides of the valley 
stretched away to a wooded distance, crowned 
by Kilkhampton Church. Outward was the 
■deep blue sea creeping over the beach and break¬ 
ing over the outermost line of rocks. Soon the 
white-lipped ripples came leaping into my pool, 
then a big wave rushed splashing into it, and put¬ 
ting up my sketch book, I knewmy time was come. 
My bait was soon sweeping along with the seas 
that came and went just underneath me. I had 
found a favourite preserve of theirs evidently, 
.and hooked no less than live fine fellows that 
fought right gallantly. I clumsily lost two of 
them, but when the tide w^as at its height my 
basket was more than full. Then half an hour 
passed without a sign. I had promised to dine 
with my kind friends who had come to the beach 
to meet me, and were already hailing me, not 
•■eighty yards away. So I made up my mind to go. 

But it would be three hours at least before 1 
could get back over the way by which I had 
come. I looked up, the cliff rose over me a 
.good three hundred feet. For twenty feet or so 
it was of loose slate, the rest was short shining 
grass, broken here and there by bluffs of rock. 
Surely I could climb that! At any rate I would 
try. So winding the line about my rod, I started. 

The moment my friends saw my purpose, a 
warning shout came across from the beach ; but 

I was off. The shale gave way under my feet, 
and all I could do was to dig in my pole and get 
up as fast as I could. So I got to the edge of 
the steep grassy bit. 

“You can't do it,” rang up from below ; and 
I could hear the earnest tones with which they 
were discussing it amongst themselves. 

“I can’t go back, that’s quite certain,” 1 
•shouted, as I stood on a firmer ledge and looked 
down the deceitful slate bed, right down into 
the sea. 

The dusty miller had joined the little group 
.by this time. 

u ‘Dont’ee go for to do it,” cried he, in a 
plaintive tone. “ Wait till the tide be gone 
&ack, and we’ll help ’ee then.” 


What could I do : 

Then a happy thought struck me. Taking 
off my boots as I stood leaning hard against the 


steep side, I slipped one into my pocket and 
stowed the other by it as well as I could. At 
once I had a firm hold with my feet, and, care¬ 
fully holding on with my hands until each foot 
was safely planted, I slowly rose until Lhad 
reached the first bluff of rock, and rested Off the 
fiat ledge of earth at its base. 

Not a word had been spoken amongst the 
little group there below. Now there came a 
shout from the miller, “ He’ll do it, he will. 
Look ’pon the legs of mun ! He’s strong.” 

I stood there panting and perspiring. Down 
below the sea looked worse than ever, and I 
confess to a shudder as a stone slipped from my 
feet and went rolling into the breakers. 

Then, rested a bit, I set out again. The slope 
began to be easier. The miller’s shout put new 
confidence into me. The top came nearer 
quickly ; I did not care to look below again. 
Presently I came upon a little sheep-path, and 
tripped briskly to the top, thankful that I could 
lie down out of danger and breathe freely once 
more. 

That ought to have been a warning to me, and 
it was. I made up my mind that 1 would not 
get into such a place again without making sure 
of my retreat. The next time I sallied forth I 
! quite prided myself on my prudence and precau¬ 
tion. I had turned to the tide-table issued for 
the little port of Bude, and read, “ High water 
at 12.51.” 

“ The very thing, ” I said * 1 o myself; for on my 
previous visit to the little combe I had been 
taken with the look of some rocks lying right 
in the middle of the cove, and had noticed that 
at certain states of the tide they were not 
covered even at high water. That would be the 
place, then, if I could only get on to them, and 
sit there through the tide. 

So I started. Yes, it all promised well; 
nothing, indeed, could have been better., High 
water at 12.51. It was now eleven, and I could, 
reach the rocks yet. And an hour and a half 
more tide would be far from covering them. I 
took my place and watched the waves, slowly 
cutting me off from the shore. Scarcely liad I 
dropped my bait into the sea before 1 hooked a 
bass, and very quickly after I pulled out 
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another. It really was quite flattering to my 
discernment. 

# Then things- got slack, and I looked at the 
time. One o’clock. Ah, the tide had turned 
now. I should do nothing more, and I looked 
inland to see if the waves were still reaching the 
high-water mark. 

There was something amiss. To see a group 
of folk in that out-of-the-world place was proof 
enough of that, without the waving of hands, and 
a hundred other, signs. The wind was blowing 
fresh from the sea, so that my shout easily 
reached them. 

“Has the tide turned yet?” I cried aloud, 
more by way of saying something than for the 
sake of information. I knew, probably, better 
than they did, and I muttered to myself com¬ 
placently, “ High water at 12.51.” 

What they said I could not tell, but I could 
see that their signs were to cling to the rock. 
And as I was watching I saw a horseman gallop¬ 
ing along the road with a long rope on his arm, 
and that they were eagerly discussing the best 
way of getting at me. ' Farther back, at a little 
cottage, I saw a pony-carriage pull up, and 
clothes and other things were taken in, a pro¬ 
ceeding that I knew, somehow, at once, had 
something to do with me. 

“ Come,” I said, with just a twinge of an ugly 
feeling creeping over me ; “ they expect to see 
me washed off here, that’s plain. What can it 
mean ? and high water at 12.51. It is a quarter 
past that now.” 

“ Has the tide turned ? ” I shouted again. 

Heads were sadly shaken, and something was 
said that I could not catch. 

Then suddenly my attention was turned from 
the shore as a wave broke against the rock, 
and sent a heavy shower of spray over me. This 
was a serious matter. Couid I possibly have 
made a mistake ? I must have done—that was 
plain. And liow much longer was the tide 
going to run ? I could clutch at the sharp top 
of'the rock for an hour more, perhaps, but what 
if it flowed for two hours more ? 

Again 1 turned to the shore. It looked as if 
the whole parish were gathered there now, 
eagerly watching me. 

“ When will the tide turn ? ” I shouted. 

But they were farther from me now, and the 
itoise of the sea was very much greater than it 
had been ; I could get no more information. 

Should 1 swim it, then ? It was not a very long 
swim for that matter, but the sea was rough, 
and what with my boots and clothes, it was 
doubtful if I couid manage it. No ; I would 
stick on here as long as I could, and. then must 
make the best of it. 

Now the waves began to break over me more 
rapidly. The sun had got behind the clouds, 
and, drenched as I .was, I began to shiver with 
the cold. Crouching on a little ledge of rock, 
and gripping tightly at the sharp ridge, I 
waited for the breakers. On would come one big 
fellow, his crest flying in the wind, splendidly 
curved, and sweeping unbroken, looking as if ho 
would carry everything before him ; but, as if 
seized with'pity, he quietly surged about me, 
and then went thundering on the shore. And 
then came some innocent little fellow, looking 
me full in the face, and saying, * ‘ Of course 
you’re not afraid of me ; I couldn’t do any harm 
if I tided ; ” and then lie would just dash against 
my rock with a shower that covered me. 

Then came a lull for a few minutes, and I 
tried to put on a cheerful face, and waved my 
hat to those on shore, and tried most of all to 
think that the tide had turned. Tlion the 
breakers would rise again, heavier and more 
frequent than before, wave after wave pitching 
over me, and seeming just to go in at the back of 
my neck and out at my heels. Kneeling on my 
little ledge, and.with my fingers dug into the 
cracks of the rock, and keeping my head low, I 
could fight for some time yet in this way. 

But this was by no means the worst of it. 
To niy horror, the waves .began to surge up 
behind me, threatening to sweep me oif my 
perch, and the water poured round the rock and 
over the ledge with such force that I expected 
every minute now I should find myself in the 
sea. Another quarter of an hour would settle it; 


and as 1 looked at the far-off shore, and at the 
big waves, I thought it would be a hard 
struggle, cold, too, and numbed as I was. But 
I knew in whose Hand these waves were, and 
knew before then the strength and blessedness 
that come from trusting Him. 

But would the tide never turn ? I managed 
to peep at my watch, scarcely able to drag it 
out of my drenched wateli-pocket. 

Three o’clock ! 

And back I thrust the watch again, only just 
in time to crouch down and clutch the rock, 
for a burst of breakers, angrier than any that 
had come yet, soused over me, and more than 
once the rush of water carried me ofF my little 
ledge ; but, fortunately, I managed to keep my 
hold of the rock. 

Then came a long lull. For ten minutes or 
so the water seemed as smooth as it ever is 
there. And then came a shout that I heard 
plainly, a shout that I shall never forget, “ The 
tide is turned ! ” 

A score of hands on shore were signalling that 
it was going back. But it was not until after 
six o’clock that I managed to wade ashore with 
my brace of bass. 

“ That tide-table must surely be wrong,” I 
said, as I stood in front of the great furze fire 
which roared on the cottage hearth ; “ it says, 

‘ High water at 12-51.’ ” 

“ Does it ? ” said my friend, drawing the table 
from his pocket. 

1 looked at it. “ Dear me ! ” I cried ; “ how 
very stupid of me!” I had looked at July 
instead of August! 

The local moral of all this is— When you 
bass-fishing at Bade, bcivare of the tide 1 The 
general moral we may well leave our readers to 
find out and apply for themselves. 

—-- 
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In Hot Pursuit. 

Wolves are still very plentiful in some parts 
of Europe. An official report of the Russian 
Government concerning the district of Livonia, 
for the year 1822, states that the wolves in that 
district of about 20,000 square miles destroyed 
in that year 1,841 horses, 1,807 oxen, 733 calves, 
15,182 sheep, 726 lambs, 2,545 goats, 183 kids, 
4,502 swine and pigs, and 703 dogs, besides 
geese and fowls. 


The Great Libraries of Europe. 

The following is a list of the European 
libraries which have not less than three hundred 
thousand volumes, with the date of their foun- 


lived a poor wretch all my life, and I am de¬ 
termined to DIE RICH.” 

The middy’s remonstrances were answered 
only by another flourish of the hatchet, and the 
man was left to his fate. In a few minutes- 
the ship was engulfed in the waves. 

We count such a sailor a madman, but he has 
too many imitators. Many men, from their- 
boyhood upwards, seem determined to die- 
rich at all hazards. Least of all risks do they 
count the chance of losing the soul in the* 
struggle. Aijd yet the only riches we can keep* 
in • our dying hour, and retain for ever, are 
the riches of grace through faith in our only 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Let us make these riches 
ours before the dark hour comes. ‘ ‘ Seek now 
thy Creator in the days of tliy youth.” 


Habits of the Mole Cricket. 

In a former number there was a description*, 
of the habits of the mole. We now propose 
to give an account of an animal analogous in its-, 
burrowing habits, but different in most other 
respects ; this is the mole cricket ( Gryllotalpa . 
vulgaris). 

This insect is quite distinct from the house- 
cricket and the field-cricket, and can be distin¬ 
guished in a moment by a careful observer. 
The house;cricket glories in the heat of the 
kitchen hearth; the field-cricket basks on 
sunny hanks; hut the mole-cricket, which is. 
much the largest, being some two inches long, 
and muscular in proportion, livd's under ground, 
burrowing its way whithersoever it will, doing; 
a deal of damage to garden paths, and sometimes 
destroying whole beds of plants. 

This process of burrowing raises the mould 
into ridges by the enormous power of the two • 
fore feet or paws, whicli are palmated and. 
notched at the sides—in fact, very much resem¬ 
bling the fore foot of the mole. Like the mole- 
also these insects hollow out subterranean gal¬ 
leries, in which they live and multiply. They 
are seldom seen except in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing. They have broad, and to all appearances 
powerful wings, but these are of little use to 
them, for they take only very short flights. 
Their active life is below ground, which we- 
mortals have little opportunity of seeing. This- 
much is known, that their workings under¬ 
ground are carried out with geometrical preci¬ 
sion, forming galleries and tunnels so con¬ 
structed that they have many roads of escape. 
The eggs are deposited in these passages in such, 
positions as to be unaffected by rain. 
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dation, and the number of manuscripts, as well 
as printed volumes in each:— 


Yols. 

Imperial Library .. .. Paris, 1377, 1,000,000 

Hoyal Library .. Munich, 1550, 800,000 

.British Museum .. London, 1753, 575,000 

Royal Library .. .. Berlin, 1C01, 500,000 

Imperial Library St. Petersburg 1747, 450,000 

Royal Library Copenhagen, 1550, 410,000 

Imperial Libiary.. Vienna, 1440, 350,000 

Royal k University do. Breslau, 1811, 350,000 

Vatican Library .. .. Rome, 1450, 300,000 

Royal Library .. Dresden, 1555, 300,000 

University Library Gottingen, 173G, 300,000 

Grand Ducal Iibr’y Darmstadt, 17G0, 300,000 


MSS. 
84,000 
18,000 
40,000 
10,000 
25,000 
IS,000 
20,000 

24,000 

5,000 

4,000 


Rich at Last. 

The ship Britannia, which struck on the 
rocks off* the coast of Brazil, had on hoard a 
large consignment of Spanish dollars. In the 
hope of saving some of them a number of barrels 
were brought on deck, hut the vessel was sink¬ 
ing so fast that the only hope for life was in 
talcing at once to the boats. The last boat was 
about to push off, when a midshipman rushed 
hack to see if any one was still on board. To 
his surprise, there sat a man on deck with a 
hatchet in his hand, with which he had broken 
open several of the casks, the contents of which 
lie was now heaping up about him. 

“ What are you doing ? ” shouted the youth. 
“Escape for your life ! Don’t you know the 
ship is fast going to pieces ? ” 

“The ship may,” said the man. “ I have 


A STORY OF A STORM ON SHORE. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 
thor of “The Black Book," <e The Bogle,” etc. 
CHAPTER III. 



TJT I could not sleep ; I was 
too cold and frightened. 
There was not much, after 
all, to be frightened at, for 
though the tower seemed 
to shake from top to bottom 
before every fierce gust, it was 
strongly built, and I knew it had 
stood out many a windy winter; still my 
mind was not to be set at ease. Another cause 
of disturbance now began; something kept 
flapping and whacking against the window. 
It was one of the stays of the broken 
flagstaff with which, flying loose, that 
great bosun, the wind, was rope’s-ending- 
the glass as if it had been a lazy cabin- 
boy. Again and again it came "beating 
upon the window, effectually preventing 
me from sleeping, even after I saw what iz 
"was. The poor panes could not long with¬ 
stand such rough discipline. First one 
cracked, then another smashed; wheij I 
jumped up, feeling that this must be put 
a stop to. 















After several attempts, I succeeded in 
grabbing tlie stray rope, and drew it inside. 
As I did so, there was a faint jangle of the 
bell above. I gave a smart tug, which 
was responded to by a louder clang. I 
pulled with all my might, and was sur¬ 
prised and delighted by the result. So, in 
some way or other, I had got into my 
hands the means of ringing the bell! 
How, I could not guess ; but I afterwards 
found that the wreck of the flagstaff had 
been jammed through the open part of the 
belfry, and the rope I had caught hold of 
was entangled with the gear of the bell. 

Here was an unexpected piece of good 
fortune! Now, at least, I could stir the 
rest of the people in the house from their 
cosy beds, and if they did not come to my 
rescue, it would not be for want of hearing 
that something was the matter. So I 
tugged away at the rope as lustily as 
sailors hoisting sail for home, and made 
the old bell creak and clatter till my arms 
ached. Surely that would wake them, 
and the irregular, half-choked sounds 
would make them think that our steady 
and sonorous timekeejier was sorely out of 
sorts, and would bring somebody up to 
look after it. 

It was soon evident that these unwonted 
sounds at such an hour were not without 
part of the effect which I had desired. 
Lights gleamed across the windows ; the 
house was being roused. I could presently 
see a lantern twinkling below, and . re¬ 
joiced to think of it as a friendly eye fixed 
upon my situation. I shouted as loudly as I 
could, and stopped pulling, taking care, 
however, not to let the rope escape. Then 
I sat down on the window-sill out of 
breath and all in a glow after my exertions, 
fully expecting at last to hear the welcome 
footsteps approaching my place of con¬ 
finement. 

But sit and listen and expect as I 
might, no one came. The ligLts, too, had 
disappeared — all was quiet. Had they 
gone to bed again ? I could have tom my 
hair for vexation. Once more I took to 
ringing the alarm; but now the sounds 
came feebler, as if my rope had slipped and 
los~ its grip on the works of the bell, and 
the more I bent my* back to it the less 
satisfactory was the result. Afraid of 
losing my power over the bell altogether, I 
most reluctantly" saw it would be best to 
leave it alone till morning, when one tug or 
two, as soon as the boys had got out into the 
playground, could not fail to do my busi¬ 
ness. And tired and sick of captivity as I 
was, I thought it as well not to have to 
come to an explanation with my master, 
after rousing all his household two or 
three times out of bed. “What can’t be 
cured must be endured,” I said to myself, a 
second time making up my mind that there 
was no help for it but to spend the night 
here. So I made the rope fast inside, and 
again tried to go to sleep, with the rude 
wind for my lullaby. 

Now, when I scarcely expected it, I did 
dose off insensibly, and had a restless 
sleep for an hour or two. An unpleasant 
nightmare oppressed me. I seemed to be 
on a voyage to the North Pole, and to have 
a Polar bear sitting on my empty stomach. 
At last the sense of some creature passing 
over me became so real that I started up, 
shivering and wet, 

And no wonder, for a torrent of rain 
was now lashing the window, and a little 
stream of water had been trickling down 
the wall on my head. But, worse than that, 
as soon as I got the use of my eyes and 
ears again, I perceived that something was 
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moving in the room besides myself. I had 
not been mistaken in that stealthy gliding; 
two eyes were glaring at me from a dark 
corner opposite. 

“Who’s there P ” my first impulse was to 
exclaim, and I felt a stirring at the roots 
of my hair. There was no answer, but the 
eyes changed their place, and again turned 
upon me, green and glittering. 

What beast could this be that was the 
companion of my solitude ? Some gigantic 
rat as hungry as myself ! A vague recol¬ 
lection of Bishop Hatto and the Mouse 
Tower came into my mind. If the perspi¬ 
ration started on my forehead, it was cer¬ 
tainly most disquieting to be shut up in 
the dark with an unknown animal. 

At least it should be made to understand 
that I was no helpless victim. I took off 
my slipper and hurled it at the eyes, which 
instantly vanished. 

Miau ! was the familiar and reassuring 
sound that greeted my ears, and I saw the 
dark form of a cat spring between me andthe 
light, and dash out of the window. I put 
my head out to follow its flight, and 
though I could not catch sight of it, a long- 
drawn squall told me that it had reached 
the chimney-pots below. 

This was a ludicrous alarm, but, after 
all, the poor prowling pussy proved to me 
a messenger such as the dove was to the 
ark. When it could wander about on the 
house-tops the weather must have changed. 
So it had; the storm had indeed been 
gradually abating since sunset, and its 
boisterous fury was now sunk to a sullen 
wail. Thick black clouds scoured the 
broken sky, from time to time obscuring 
the face of the full moon with its ring of 
pale watery light, and now and again 
bursting into short gusts of heavy rain. 
The water was gurgling and spouting from 
the belfry roof; I caught some in the 
hollow of my hand, and eagerly lapped it 
up with my dry lips. Delightful! It seemed 
as if I could never have enough of this 
luxury. 

Befreshed thus, and looking out at the 
altered state of things, a sudden bold 
thought darted into my mind. Why not ? 
It might be dangerous certainly, but not 
more so than certain pranks which I had 
often played with far less reason. Need I 
spend all night in this miserable position, 
when, as I believed, a firm heart and a 
steady hand could at last release me—ay, 
and make me illustrious with the fame of 
doing what no boy in the school had done. 
At ail events it was worth trying. The 
very excitement of the plan gave me 
courage. And I would try. 

The first thing I did was to bear with all 
my might on the rope to make sure that it 
would support me. As for the rest, most 
of Mr. Jelly’s boys had been taught to feel 
somewhat at home in climbing aloft, and 
whatever other acquirements I might, or 
might not have, I was fairly qualified to 
pass an examination as a chimney-sweeper ; 
so, if my nerve did not fail me, I made 
little doubt of succeeding in what I was 
about to do. I opened all the casements 
of the window wide and set in the iron 
hooks which kept them open to the out¬ 
side. Then I noosed the end of the rope 
about my left wrist, and setting my teeth, 
and holding my breath, summoned all my 
strength and skill to aid me in this 
escape. 

Cautiously I squeezed my body out of 
the window till I was sitting on the sill, 
with a good hold of the rope in my right 
hand. After pausing a few instants I 
began to draw myself up. Now came the 


perilous moment. I hung dangling in the 
air, I scarcely like to think how high from 
the ground. But the open belfry was close 
above my head. Three or four springs 
hand over hand upon the rope and I 
clutched the edge; my foot lightly rested 
on the projecting window-frame. One 
more effort—I had scrambled half over the 
low parapet, and had one hand on the 
shaking and sounding bell, while my legs 
still stuck out into the empty air, as I 
drew a long breath and felt myself safe so 
far. 

In this inelegant attitude I remained 
for a minute or two before proceeding with 
my enterprise. There could, however, be 
no good in thinking about it, and now 
that I had accomplished so much I might 
as well go on without allowing my resolu¬ 
tion time to evaporate.' Every moment 
spent shuddering in the cold and wet was 
against my chance of success. I hastily 
freed my wrist from the noose, and took 
good hold of some part of the bell-gear. 

Half in and half out of the belfry I 
worked my body along to the corner, 
-where I knew that the lightning conductor 
ran. It was a stout rod of twisted wire, 
on which more than once I had scrambled 
some v-a.y up for mere mischief; so I had a 
right to think that it would bear my weight 
this time too. 

I durst not look behind or below me. 
Keeping my face to the tower, I let myself 
carefully down from the parapet, tightly 
grasping the metal rod with hands and 
knees. I would not do the same thing 
again for any consideration, and I hope 
with all my heart that none of you will 
have to follow my example; but my recol¬ 
lection is that I found a strange firmness 
and coolness at the moment of trusting 
myself to this frail support. And now, if 
all went well— 

But now, to make the best of my story, 
I must take you back into the house and 
let you know what had been going on 
there in my absence. No sooner had I 
mounted into the tower than Mr. Jelly 
came and locked the only door giving 
entrance to it, his wife having insisted that 
it would be dangerous to have any one up 
there on such a day. He never doubted 
but that I had gone to the town, according 
to his orders, and was surprised when I 
did not return by dinner-time. His sur¬ 
prise grew to uneasiness as the afternoon 
passed on and still I did* not appear. He 
sent messengers to inquire for me, and 
went down to the town himself more than 
once, but naturally without hearing any 
news of his missing pupil. 

So far from not being thought of, I had 
been the absorbing subject of interest to 
the whole school all the evening. Some 
boys argued that I must have run away, 
out of pique at the scolding to which I had 
been treated in the morning. Others 
darkly hinted at various casualties which 
might have befallen me. One urchin, of a 
romantic turn of mind and an adventurous 
course of reading, suggested that I had 
been made away with by smugglers. 
Another gave it as his opinion that the 
pond ought to be dragged, mainly for the 
reason, I fancy, that dragging the pond 
was a highly exciting ceremony, which 
always meant a half-holiday, and could not 
be repeated too often. Strange to say, 
nobody even guessed at the truth. My 
schoolfellows could not imagine any boy 
being so silly as to w r alk himself off into 
confinement after being pardoned and 
taken into favour. 

The violence of the storm helped to give a 
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gloomy cast to the suppositions made upon 
my fate, and when, the boys lying snug in 
bed, they heard the bell tolling above the 
gusts in a%fitful and doleful manner, they 
were not a little disturbed, and began to 
whisper to one another all sorts of dark 
imaginings. Mr. Jelly, who had just come 
back, cross and anxious, from another 
hunt in which he believed that he had at 
last got upon my traces, at first put the 
ringing of the bell 
down to some mis- _ 
chievous trickster. 

He peered up at the 
tower, but could see 
nothing; he went 
round from room to 
room, taxing the 
boys with this piece 
of roguery; finally, 
he concluded that it 
must be the work of 
the wind, and that 
nothing could be 
done to set things 
right in the belfry 
till morning. He 
advised everybody to 
get to sleep and pay 
no attention if the 
bell should play any 
further pranks. 

Then he betook him¬ 
self to his cabin, to 
wait impatiently for 
certain intelligence 
which he was expect¬ 
ing every minute to 
receive as to the sup¬ 
posed runaway. So 
confident was he of 
my speedy arrival 
that he had supper 
laid out for me, a 
highly frugal supper, 
such as might befit a 
captured ‘ ‘ deserter. ’ ’ 

But the boys of 
the “ mizzen-top ”— 
that was my room— 
kept themselves 
awake for hours with 
exciting conversa¬ 
tion, mainly sug¬ 
gested by my empty 
bed, till one fellow 
whom we called 
“ Black-eyed Susan;” 
the most notorious 
bully and boxer in 
the school, all at 
once secured silence 
by exclaiming with 
horror, 

“Listen! What’s 
that ? ” 

“The clock strik¬ 
ing twelve.” 

“ Ho ; it’s the bell 
again! ” 

And so it was; the 
bell was giving forth 
a feeble muffled 
sound, like the knell 
of some spirit of the air. 

“ What can it be ? ” was asked for the 
twentieth time. 

“ A ghost,” whispered rather than spoke 
Peter Simple. 

“A goose! ” quoth Tom Bowling, who 
was of a practical turn of mind. “ A rat, 
more likely.” 

“ It’s ali very well, but if you knew what 
happened once to my grandfather! ” said 
Peter, in an injured tone. 


“Your grandmother!” replied Tom, 
contemptuously. 

“ Shut up, Tom ; let’s hear Peter,” cried 
two or three fellows; and Master Simple 
forthwith began to spin a most unearthly 
yarn, amid the profound attention of his 
hearers. 

Before he had got well into the ghostly 
part of the story, however, he was inter¬ 
rupted by a loud rap at the window. All 


A Perilous Position. 

eyes were turned upon it, and saw outside 
a dark figure standing full length against 
the moonlight. Here was a real scare to 
a set of fellows in the mood for wonders. 
Some sat up with an exclamation; some 
buried their heads beneath the bedclothes; 
only Tom Bowling had the sense to jump 
out of bed and open the window, where he 
saw me leaning almost helplessly with my 
cold hands and white face. 

“Why, old fellow, where have you been 


all this time ?” he asked with astonishment, 
as he helped me to come in. 

For answer, I fainted away, a most un¬ 
heroic end to such a thrilling adventure. 

I was obliged to be so long in getting 
fairly under way with my story, that I 
will now cut it as short as may be, unlike 
some narrators, who think that people can 
never hear enough of them. When Hamlet 
is once disposed of, the curtain should 
be allowed to drop, 
and the concluding 
explanations are ge¬ 
nerally felt to “lay 
superfluous on the 
stage.” So you may 
imagine for your¬ 
selves how I was 
brought to my 
sense?, and over¬ 
whelmed with atten¬ 
tions from every¬ 
body ; how Mrs. 
Jelly thought no¬ 
thing in the house 
too good for me 
after what I had un¬ 
dergone ; how Mr. 
Jelly was so glad to 
see me that he did 
not say a word of 
reproach for my 
folly; how, in short, 
I was warmed, fed, 
pitied, and comfort¬ 
ed, till it seemed 
almost worth while 
to have spent twelve 
hours in such solitary 
confinement, and 
then nearly to have 
broken one’s neck in 
the attempt to escape 
from it. 

After all, I took no 
harm from what had 
happened to me, and 
it was productive of 
some good to my 
schoolfellows, inas¬ 
much as Mr. Jelly 
thereafter locked up 
the tower and abo¬ 
lished the punish¬ 
ment of the mast¬ 
head, for fear of fur¬ 
ther accidents. This 
public benefit, how¬ 
ever, was not a last¬ 
ing one, since he 
soon invented ano¬ 
ther form of confine¬ 
ment for obstrepe¬ 
rous youths, in a 
subterranean cellar, 
which he called 
“putting them in 
irons on the lower 
deck.” 

But I never my¬ 
self suffered this in¬ 
dignity, so I cannot 
compare it 'with my 
experiences aloft. 

A few years later Capstan Hall was 
burned down, through the explosion of a 
quantity of fireworks, which its master had 
laid in to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Trafalgar. But so long as it 
stood, I believe my exploit continued to be 
one of the traditions of the place, and won¬ 
dering new boys were always shown the 
lightning-conductor, and informed how I 
let myself down from the tower that wet 
windy night. 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dumtone's Troubles" 

“ Archie Blake" etc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—HOW DICK WAS TOO CLEVER 
FOR JENNY. 

HE next morning, 
however, when 
Dick took up his 
overcoat, he found 
a solution of the 
manner in which 
his under one had 
been disfigured. 
The whole lining 
was covered with 
pipeclay, and in 
the pocket in which 
he kept his hand¬ 
kerchief he found 
a small deposit of 
flour, quite suffi¬ 
cient to account for the manner in which 
Ms face had been wMtened. 

“ This ’ll ha’ to be washed,” said Dick, 
et an’ I may ha’ to brush for a month before 
I shall get the stuff out o’ my black coat. 
It’s they boys, the villains ! Oh, if I on’y 
knew which on ’em to thank for this ! But 
there, for the matter o’ that, one’s as bad 
as the other; there’s not a haporth to 
choose between the whole skid of ’em.” 

He went to Jenny Flint with his over¬ 
coat, and was so full of his grievances that 
lie told them to her. Jenny agreed with 
Mm that boys were a bad lot, added that 
men were a worse, and gave it as her 
opinion that if Dick “ didn’t meddle with 
the lads, they wouldn’t meddle wi’ he; ” 
then undertook to wash his overcoat, but 
insisted on his paying her sixpence for 
doing it, to which Dick had to agree, as 
he could spare no time in going up to 
London, and wished to look as respectable 
as he could. 

“ Serves you right for bein’ such a 
dandy,” said Peter Potts, when he told 
Mm the story. “ If you hadn’t begun wi’ 
that kind o’ thing, Nancy would never have 
expected it of you. Well, we must get 
that baby up to town wi’out a nurse; I 
don’t know how we shall manage it, but 
it’s got to be done.” 

They had a little talk on this matter, 
and the end of it was that three days after¬ 
wards Dick looked in, without waiting for 
an invitation, at John Morton’s, while 
Blossy was undergoing her morning bath. 
John had gone off to school; he was gene¬ 
rally early, he liked to have a quiet twenty 
minutes or so (if Jack would let him) to 
look over his les¬ 
sons; and Jack was 
always ready to 
start in good time 
—you never knew, 
he said, when some¬ 
thing would turn 
up on the way; 
when something 
did turn up, John 
did not often get 
his quiet twenty 
minutes. If ever 
they did reach the 
school-house with¬ 
out an adventure, 
Jack spent the time 
pleasantly, if not profitably, in reading 
some book of adventure, or in making 
paper pellets, or practising with a pea¬ 


shooter ; or perhaps he took a stroll round 
the town by Mmself, leaving John to pore 
over his books in peace. 

Dick had watched them going along. 
“ Two young rascals as ever lived,” he said. 
“ When they come back and find the bird ’s 
flown, I wonder what they’ll say to it. I 
on’y wish I was there to see, but I can’t 
while I’m spinnin’ away up to Lunnon.” 

Blossy was looking very pretty and fresh, 
and was just half dressed when Dick 
entered. She was now ten months old, 
wonderfully pretty and lively, and had 
grown finely in the four months she had 
been at No Man’s Land. Dick said as 
much. “Does you credit, I’m sure, Mrs. 
Green; looks as if you and Mrs. Flint here 
did your duty by her.” 

“ Have you come here so early on pur¬ 
pose to tell me that P ” said Enoch Green, 
eyeing him suspiciously. “ I thought you’d 
forgotten all about the child.” 

“ Forget it! I’m not the one to forget, 
Mr. Green—pretty dear! ” said Dick, try¬ 
ing hard to look as if he liked the child. 
“How it’s grow’d. Mrs. Flint, do you 
think the things as it had on when it was 
found would fit it now P ” 

“ Yes, reason good, I’ve let ’em out, 
every one! ” cried Mrs. Flint, triumph¬ 
antly. “ Here they are—just see how I’ve 
had to piece ’em out. Bless her heart! 
she grows, she does—a precious popsy- 
wopsy popalorum poppet! ” 



“Don’t you think you’ve wasted time 
enow over that child ? ” said Enoch. He 
was more irritable than usual that morn¬ 
ing. He had a bad fit of rheumatism com¬ 
ing on, for the weather had been damp 
and rainy the last few days, and that made 
him more helpless than usual; besides, he 
did not like Dick Harden, and felt that he 
was not admiring Miss Blossy with any 
good purpose. 

“Let’s have a look at the child, Enoch ; 
you have it alius. What a fool I was to 
let you have it for yourselves ! An’ there 
are its bits o’ duds. This is real good lace 
now, I expect, on ’em,” said Dick, turning 
the tiny articles over. 

“ On’y crochet—the mothers own work, 
I dare say,” said Jenny Flint. “Poor 
thing, when she sat and made ’em, she little 
thought in whose hands her baby would be 
coming! ” 

“Let’s have it, Jenny; why, I haven’t 
held it in my hands since I picked it up off 


the beach. I didn’t know what a bonny 
lass it was going to be.” 

“Don’t give it to him, Jenny!” cried 
Enoch; but Dick Harden had it fast and 
sure. 

“ It’s my own, if you come to that, Mr. 
Green,” he said. “ I got it out o’ the 
water while your clever young gentleman, 
Mr. John, did nowt but stand and look 
on.” 

“Put the child down!” said Enoch, 
sternly. 

“ I reckon I’ve a better right to it than 
any man living—in these parts, at least,” 
said Dick; “ an’ if I choose to take it over 
to my own place, what’s to hinder ? Mrs. 
Flint, I’ll trouble you for its outdoor 
things; I’ve a mind to take it to see the 
master, an’ let it have a look at the mill.” 

“Let him have the child a bit,” said 
Jenny, wrapping it up as she spoke. 
“You’re getting that jealous of the little 
cretur that I do believe you grudge its 
even giving me a hiss. Why shouldn’t he 
take it across the road. There he goes; 
why, it’ll do him 
no end o’ good- 
make a better man 
of him than he’s 
been for years. An* 
he’s a savin’ man, 
too. I shouldn’t 
wonder but he’ll 
leave it a pretty 
penny, ’specially 
now he’s broke off 
with Nancy Dob¬ 
bin, on account o’ 
those young ras¬ 
cals flouring his 
coat. Hegh! but 
I’d have given 
somethin’ to have seen him wipin’ his 
face, an’ get tin’ it whiter every time he 
did it.” 

“ You’re a fool, Jenny Flint—but that’s 
only saying you’re a woman! ” said Enoch. 
“ But didn’t you see all the time that fel¬ 
low was talking he was stowing the cMld’s 
clothes in his pocket. If I hadn’t been so 
stiff as to be nigh a cripple, I’d have kept 
him from taking her off. It isn’t too late 
now. Run after him, and bring her 
back!” 

“I wouldn’t be such a cantankerous, 
suspicious old soul as you, Enoch Green,” 
said Jenny, emphatically—“no, not to be 
Queen of England. Took the child’s clothes 
that she came in! Well, where was the 
harm o’ that ? He wanted to show them 
to his master, an’ the two wiseacres ’ll try 
an’ make a fine story out o’ little Bloss; 
an’ the nighest guess is like to be a mile 
from the truth.” 

“Will you go, woman?” said Enoch, 
stamping his stick on the floor—“ will you 
go and fetch the child ? ” 

“ No, I won’t, man! ” said Jenny, stamp¬ 
ing her foot; “if you like to make a fool 
of yourself, try and limp over the road 
after her; but you can’t do it, an’ that’s a 
mercy, though you won’t see it, for it’ll 
just save you from being the talk of the 
whole place, worse nor you are already. 
There, let a be, let a be, do. I’m goin’ 
into my own place, to wash up her little 
bits—the lamb ! An’ don’t you go grizzlin’ 
the flesh off your bones ’cos you can’t come 
between her an’ the good fortune that’s 
like to happen. Why, with all that Dick’s 
scrapin’s an’ savin’s,‘if he on’y keeps to 
his fancy for Blossy, she’ll be a reg’lar 
heiress yet.” 

Then Jenny went to her own house, 
where she had quite enough to occupy her 
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for the next hour; at the end of that time 
she thought she would look in and see if 
Blossy had come back. She found Enoch 
standing by his door leaning on his crutch 
and peering anxiously out. “ Not brought 
her back?” said Jenny, cheerfully; 
“ they’re inakin’ fools of themselves, the 
two, I reckon, over that child. Suppose I 
go and tell them it’s our turn now;, we 
may as well let them see we set some store 
by her. Dick Harden’s a man to vally 
most what others vally too.” 

“ He values her for some reason, good or 
bad,” said Enoch. “ I’ll forgive you a 
great deal—all the nonsense you’ve ever 
spoken, and that’s saying much—if you 
come back with the child in your arms, 
Jane Flint.” 

Away Jenny went, and she found Mr. 
Wade smoking his pipe and trying to direct 
Dick’s substitute, George Archer, how to 
proceed. He looked as good-tempered and 
comfortable as ever, though a little puzzled 
as to the best way of getting on without 
his man. 

“ Good day, Jenny,” he said. “Come 
over here to see after Harden ? He’s tearin’ 
away to Lunnon by this time. Hegh! 
what things those trains are ! It’s a pity 
steam ever came into the world, or was 
ever made to do the work that horses was 
meant for. I had such a spell of it cornin’ 
from Yorkshire that I haven’t got the daze 
out o’ my head yet. But what’s the matter, 
Mrs. Flint ? ” added the good man, struck 
dumb even in the midst of his maunderings 
by Jenny’s terror-stricken face. 

“Gone to Lunnon ! Then where’s Blossy, 
Mr. Wade ? Tell me, for pity’s sake, what’s 
he done wi’ the child ?—our bairn, our little 
one, you know. Is she left wi’ you ? ” 

“Left wi’ me! What’s the woman 
thinkin’ of ? What should I do with a 
child ? I saw none with Dick, either, 
when he went from this.” 

“ But when did he go ? How long is it 
since he left you ? ” asked Jenny, trembling 
with fright. . 

“Near upon two hours. He said he’d 
go and say ‘ good-by ’ to the neighbours, 
an’ Peter Potts was waitin’ for him round 
the corner in a dray-cart they’d hired 
atween ’em. They was goin’ to drive to 
Cromate, and take the train from there. 
Peter’s going too—maybe you know it— 
upon business.” 

‘ ‘ Peter Potts with him ! Then I see it 
all! ” cried poor Jenny. ‘ £ They’ve taken the 
bairn with them to make money on her, 
that’s what they’re arter ; found her own 
folk, maybe, an’ will give them back our 
Blossy without even letting me so much as 
set eyes on her again.” 

“ And a very good thing if they have 
found her own people, Jennv,” said the 
miller, his round, white, full-moon face 
assuming its ordinary stolid composure. 
“It’s a great deal taken off young Mr. 
Morton’s hands, and I dare say Dick will 
do all that’s fair by him, and give him his 
share of the reward, if there’s one offered.” 

“Oh, deary me! was there ever 
such a fool as a man! ” cried Jenny. 
“Beward—money! Do you think Mr. 
John mil care for that when the dear lamb 
is taken from him ! They might ha’ told 
him where they was goin’ to take her, an’ 
let us all have one last look an’ kiss. Did 
they think ice should grudge them the 
money ? But to carry her off like this ! 
Oh, my lammit, my lauimit! Did I 
think, when I ducked you in the water 
this morning, it was for the very last 
time ! ” 

Jenny threw her apron over her face, 


and sat down and cried bitterly. Then 
the miller looked puzzled again. At last, re¬ 
marking that he had heard somewhere that 
grief is dry, he said mildy to her, “ Have a 
mug of cider, Jenny,” upon which she 
threw aside her apron and fairly flew at 
him. 

“ I’ll throw it in the mill-stream, jug an’ 
all, if you dare to offer it to me ! ” she said, 
and ran across the road to John Morton’s 
cottage. 

“ Oh, they ha’ taken her, they ha’ taken 
her! ” she cried. “You was right, and I 
was wrong, Mr. Green, an’ I don’t feel as 
if I should ever have the face to flout 
you more. Those two rascals, Potts and 
Dick Harden, have carried our lammit up 
to Lunnun to get a reward for her, and 
take her to her own people, an’ never had 
the decency to say as much to us, or let us 
know where they was agoin’. Say all you 
like, Mr. Green ; call me all the fools you 
can lay your tongue to, an’ I’ll never 
answer a word. Oh, my lammit! my 
lammit! will I never kiss your pretty face 
again! ” 

Jenny had another fit of crying, and 
when she was a little composed, Enoch 
asked her for full particulars, which she 
gave him. He never scolded her, never 
even sneered at her for being a woman, or 
behaving like one; but he said, very 
quietly, “ It’s a sore loss for us all, Jenny. 
I only hope it is as the miller makes out; 
but how I shall tell J ohn Morton his little 
one’s gone when he comes home, is more 
than I know now.” 

(To be continued.) 



THE CHAINED GHOST. 

is an old story now, hut may he 
worth telling because it is 
true, and I have found my 
own boys interested in hear¬ 
ing about the chained ghost. 

Soon after I left the 
boarding-school, or finishing- 
school, as they called it, I was 
asked to spend part of the 
Christmas holidays with Alda 
Gray, a favourite companion 
and friend. There t was a 
double friendship, for our 
only brothers had been also at 
school together, and my bro¬ 
ther Basil was with me on 
this visit. It was a quiet 
country place, some miles from 
the railway station, where Ulric Gray met us 
with a dogcart. The drive was cold, but we 
soon got over the ground, and half an hour’s 
chat with Alda in my room, which was warmed 
by a cheerful fire, made me forget the discom¬ 
forts of the journey. 

“ Did Ulric tell you anything ? ” asked Alda, 
suddenly looking up, and I noticed the bright¬ 
ness all faded from her face, though she tried to 
smile. I was too surprised at her manner to be 
able to think what she could mean. 

“ No,” I answered, and waited for her to ex¬ 
plain. 

1 ‘ That is too bad ; really, and so he has left it 
to me after all,” she added, regretfully. 

“What is there to tell me?” asked I, in a 
maze, for her expression belied the only thing I 
imagined that either she or Ulric could possibly 
have to communicate to me. 

“Well, it is rather an uncomfortable thing, 
and we don’t like to talk of it very much. It 
is no use going round about, so I may as well 
tell you at once. There is a ghost here ! ” and 
Alda laughed so nervously that I saw to my 
amazement that she was quite in earnest. 

“A ghost!” I exclaiiqed, incredulously. 
“ How a ghost ? ” 


“Well, I can’t tell you much, only that it 
makes itself heard very plainly. 1 should be 
glad to find out what it is, but it is very horrid,”' 
and Alda • shuddered. “1 am really thankful 
you have come, for I was beginning to feel most 
uncomfortably superstitious. Something or 
somebody is heard just after dark, dragging- 
heavy chains along. It is generally just where 
the barn stands. It never comes unless we are 
all at home. Our servants get so frightened 
none will stay with us except Francesca, my old. 
Swedish nurse. It vexes me so we cannot find 
any cause. Ulric has tried several times and 
failed. But now you must be wanting your tea. 
It is tiresome Ulric did not tell you before, but 
he was afraid you would laugh at him for men¬ 
tioning such a thing.” 

I felt very much inclined to do so, but con¬ 
trolled the impulse, seeing Alda's ‘disquietude- 
and annoyance. When we descended to the 
parlour I saw that Basil had been hearing, the 
same tale from Ulric, and that he was exces¬ 
sively amused, but refrained from saying any¬ 
thing on Ulric’s account. 

A blight seemed upon us, notwithstanding, 
the bright light, the warm atmosphere, and. 
Alda’s forced cheerfulness, but soon that passed 
away, and we Avere talking and laughing, quite 
at home with one another. 

Francesca came in to remove the tea-things- 
when we had finished, and Alda introduced her 
to us. Such a nice, fresh-looking face she had, 
framed with a beautifully frilled white cap, with 
dark blue ribbon strings and bow. I ought to* 
have said that Alda’s mother Avas a Swedish 
lady, and Alda Avas born in SAveden, wdiere her 
father Avas a merchant. 

The evening passed very pleasantly, Alda- 
knitting her stocking and interesting me with 
her accounts of her early life in SAveden, and. 
the manners and customs of the people, as I sat 
resting in the Ioav armchair, A\ r hile Basil and 
Ulric discussed the latest news, until about 
half-past nine, when I noticed Alda’s fingers, 
began to knit fast and nervously, and Ulric 
became restless and fidgety. The conversation 
dropped, and a curious silence fell upon us. 
Basil at last looked up in comical beAvilderment. 

I had just time to admonish him Avitli a grave- 
shake of the head before Alda glanced at me, 
and looked meaningly at the clock. Half an 
hour had passed, and it Avas just about to strike 
ten. I noticed Alda’s face had the same look 
of fear I had seen before. She had turned her 
back on Basil, and sat facing the fire. Some 
minutes passed, and I ventured to remark that 
as I Avas rather tired I hoped Alda would excuse 
my retiring at once. I saAv Basil’s shoulders- 
shaking Avitli suppressed laughter behind the-' 
neAvspaper. 

Just as I Avas preparing to go, there Avas dis¬ 
tinctly heard a sound as of heavy chains being: 
dragged along the ground, not one alone, for 
they knocked against each other, and rattled 
and resounded. Alda sat in fright. Ulric 
looked up vexed and troubled, and met Basil’s, 
startled face, and then both turned to see the-, 
effect on me. I felt that my smile Avas more 
wan than re-assuring, as I meant it to be, and 
Avliile the sound went dying away in the dis¬ 
tance Ave looked at each other and listened. 

Basil broke the silence Avith the remark,. 
“Well, that’s queer! I say, Ulric, Ave’ll have 
a lark, and find that ghost out.” 

Ulric did. not respond at all to the idea of a. 
lark, and sat looking anything but larky. 

Alda recovered, and Avith a sigh of relief said, 
“ Well, that is over for to-night; one good thing; 
it does not disturb us later, and now I am sure 
you are tired, and must go to bed.” 

When Ave Avere upstairs Alda came into my 
room, and seeing the relief it A\ T as to her to talk, 
to some one, I let her do so, though I was- 
almost too exhausted and tired to knoAV Avhat 
she Avas saying. 

“Ulric is no coward,” she finished, “though 
he does seem to mind it most unaccountably. 
He said he was so glad you and your brother- 
were coming, for you ynuld not get frightened, 
out of your wits as Ave nearly are, but Avould. 
help to restore the feAV senses still remaining to 
us. There must be some cause for it, don’t yora. 
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tliink so ? ” asked Alda, appealing to me un¬ 
easily. 

“Most decidedly,” replied I, stoutly—to re¬ 
assure myself as well as her, I must own. “You 
see your brother is sensitive, and such a thing 
as this is most likely to upset him. Anybody 
or anything he could knock down, or measure 
his human strength against, would not be half 
the trouble. Don’t distress yourself about him. 
I dare say Basil, whose nerves are iron enough, 
will soon find out the mystery.” 

“ Thanks, dear Marian, I believe you under¬ 
stand Ulric as only poor mamma did. I am not 
clever enough for that, but I can only love him 
most dearly. I saw her eyes glistening as the 
fire-light shone in her face, and I loved her then 
for the glimpse of the true woman’s heart she 
had given me. 

And this was Alda ! How different from the 
shy, retiring girl who had called with her grave, 
staid brother, to see us in London, and whose 
frank, cordial invitation to accompany Basil on 
his visit I had so reluctantly accepted, only 
acceding at my brother’s urgent entreaty, the 
reasons of which I at once suspected. 

I was too tired to think long after I was in 
bed, and soon fell asleep, to dream of Basil 
brandishing extraordinary weapons, in furious 
encounters with invisible ghosts. 

The next morning at breakfast Basil started 
the subject of the ghost, to Ulric’s evident dis¬ 
comfort. 

“What about that noise last night, Ulric? 
don’t you think we had better set to and find 
out ? I’m your man for that, old boy ! ” 

But Ulric put it off, saying, “ Oh ! I thought 
we would ride over and see the Blantyres, and 
bring Owen back to spend the evening.” 

“Yes, do,” assented Alda, “and that will 
give you- both a good long ride this cold morn¬ 
ing. ” After they had started Alda and I had a 
nice walk, which ended by persuading Francesca 
to accompany'us to the barn, to make a little 
search on our own account. However, there 
was nothing to reward us, and we went back to 
the house. 

In the afternoon Ulric, Basil, and Owen 
Blantyre came, and wo had quite a merry time. 
We sang Swedish songs and glees, and were 
very musical. In the evening it snowed so fast 
that Owen Blantyre was induced to stay all 
night, as he had a very long ride home. The 
ghost was not heard. The next day Owen left, 
promising to come over again. Basil and Ulric 
hunted for any signs of the mysterious visitant 
in vain ; but in the evening, at the same time, 
the sound began again ; we heard the chains 
being drawn towards the barn. Basil started 
up, saying, “ Come on, Ulric ! ” but he sat pale 
and' quiet. Alda flew after Basil, entreating 
him not to go. I felt decidedly nervous, but 
would not admit it even to myself. 

“Come to the door,” I said to Ulric, as I 
passed.him, and he followed me immediately. 

Alda was standing at the open door, and we 
could see Basil’s dark figure moving about the 
yard and trying the barn-doors. He came back 
after a good search, saying he could find nothing, 
but even as he spoke came the sound again, 
louder and closer than before. 

“Oh! pray shut the door!” gasped Alda, 
and I felt Ulric’s hand close on my shoulder. 
Basil came in and shut the door. 

“ Well, that confounds me ! ” he said. 

When we returned to the sitting-room the 
sound had ceased. I felt very sorry for Ulric, 
for I could see how he was striving against the 
fear that possessed him, and how he was despis- 
iug himself for it. 

For the next two or three days Basil and we 
all searched, but in vain. No chains, or any¬ 
thing of the sort, were to be found, but every 
night we heard their sound. 

The next time Owen Blantyre came over, Basil 
informed him of the mystery, and he entered 
delightedly into the scheme for finding it 
out. 

“This is my plan,” said Basil. “Suppose 
Ulric, Blantyre, and I station ourselves in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the stable-yard and barn, and 
see what there is to be seen.” 

“ Oh, but you must not all three leave us,” I 


interrupted, hastily, catching sight of Ulric s 
face. “Suppose you, Basil, and Mr. Blantyre 
go out, and leave Ulric to take care of us ? Don’t 
you think so, Alda ? ” She gladly assented, and 
so it was arranged for Basil to go to the barn 
and Owen Blantyre to the stable. 

Soon after half-past eight the two stole out 
and kept watch till past ten, when they returned 
half frozen to death ; the instant the door was 
shut we heard the chains rattled and knocked 
together as if in triumph. 

‘ 1 What a sell! ” laughed Owen. ‘ 1 Come 
along, Lester, the ghost seems rather jocose ; 
we’ll pay him another visit. But the moment 
the door was gently unclosed the sound ceased, 
and the renewed search was all in vain. 

We spent a day at the Blantyres’, returning 
home rather late, but Francesca and her fellow- 
servant had heard nothing of the ghost during 
our absence. However, the following night 
there it was again. 

Early next morning Basil went to the barn 
and hunted in its neighbourhood. This time 
he found a long rusty chain, hidden under 
the cover of an old well which was filled up 
with rubbish, only the broken-down shaft re¬ 
maining. That night he hid close to the well, 
in hopes of catching the ghost, but to no pur¬ 
pose. We waited and watched. Basil came 
back at eleven, and directly he was seated the 
sound began. Off he started immediately, but 
only to hear the lid of the well close sharply, 
and he came back very much disgusted. 

“ I know,” suddenly exclaimed Basil, next 
morning. “I have thought of a good dodge. 
I tell you what, Ulric, we’ll get that chain and 
hide it.” 

“ Capital! ” we exclaimed, seeing a possible 
end to the mystery. Accordingly the two 
young men drew out the heavy chain and hid 
it under the straw in the barn, and locked the 
doors. But just at the usual time we heard the 
rattling of the chains, but this time inside the 
barn. 

“Well, that’s decidedly unpleasant,” re¬ 
marked Basil, shaking himself. “ What do you 
think, Marian ? ” 

‘ ‘ So it is, but there must . be some cause for 
it,” said I, trying to reassure Ulric and Alda, who 
were looking wretched, and all the time the 
chains rattled in the barn. 

“No, I really can’t go alone now,” said Basil. 

“How absurd it is. I will, though,” he 
added, as the noise continued. 

Taking a lantern he proceeded to the barn. 
It ceased immediately. lie opened the door; 
there lay the chain, and not a creature to be 
seen. He came back rather hastily, leaving the 
door unlocked, and we heard the chains soon 
after being dragged along to the well. Next 
morning the old rusty chain was in its place 
under the cover of the well. 

Basil came to me when I was alone after 
breakfast. 

“ I say, Marian, I think Ulric is a little bit 
of a coward,” he said, looking at me doubtfully. 

“Then you just think wrong, brother mine. 
He is not a coward.” 

Basil shrugged his shoulders, and sat astride 
the nearest chair. There was a mischievous 
expression in his face, the meaning of which I 
completely ignored. 

“Well, but Marian, the fellow absolutely 
refuses to touch the chain, and how can I carry 
it and hide it elsewhere ? It won’t do for me to 
be dragging it along, or they will take me to be 
this obnoxious ghost.” 

“ Some people have nerves, Basil, and if you 
have any at all they are much too wiry to trouble 
you very much. I will help you with the 
chain. ” 

So Basil and I carried the big chain, and with 
some difficulty hoisted it into the hayloft. 

“There!” exclaimed Basil, “Good-bye to 
you ; ” and we both went back gleefully to the 
house, thinking we had surely outwitted the 
ghost this time, and that we had brought about 
a termination to that affair. 

Days went on, and we heard no more of the 
ghost. Alda and I became fast friends, and I 
was expecting something which would render 
the tie between us a still closer one than that of 


friendship. The more I knew of her sweet, 
unobtrusive goodness, the gladder I felt for 
Basil and myself. I had no sister, and that 
Alda would be such to me I felt quite sure. 
We saw the- Blantyres several times, and also 
made the acquintance or Mr. Wilson, the rector, 
and of his wife and family. The evening we 
spent there the story of the ghost was freely 
commented upon and heartily laughed over, 
Basil’s account of his share in the search causing 
the greatest fun and amusement. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Ulric had brought 
in a yule log, which now lay burning brightly 
on the hearth. We had been out for a long 
drive that afternoon, which had proved bright 
and clear, though very cold. A fresh fall of 
snow had whitened the ground, and dressed the 
trees and hedges in pure array. Alda busied 
herself at the tea-table, while I reposed in my 
favourite seat, the low armchair, and talked to 
Owen Blantyre, whom we found waiting our 
return. Basil and Ulric came in soon, and we 
had tea ; then we drew our chairs round the fire 
and talked and laughed over Basil’s and Owen’s 
absurd jokes. None of us noticed the time 
till an ominous sound made us all start and look 
at each other. The ghost again ! Yes, there- 
it was, dragging its chain as heavily as ever. 
We were all too surprised to be prepared to act. 
The sound came nearer and nearer; surely it 
was making for the house. We heard the 
rattling chains fall from the bank on to the 
gravel walk. Francesca and the servant came 
into the room pale with fright. 

Slowly up the walk came the heavy, dragging 
chains, up to the door, grinding over the stone 
steps and along the small passage. 

Basil and Owen were on their feet, Alda 
crouched down on the hearth, Francesca and the 
servant cowering against the wall, while poor 
Ulric sat on the sofa terrified. I felt my own. 
face blanch as the door opened. There stood 
the ghost ! 

Poor “Silly Dick,” grinning and laughing, 
“He ! he ! he ! I’se found it ! Dick’s found it ! 
he ! he ; he ! ” 

I remembered having seen the poor fellow 
about, but never imagined he was the dreadful , 
ghost. 

We burst into almost hysterical laughter, the 
relief was so great, after all our distorted ima¬ 
ginations. Poor Silly Dick of the village, whom 
everybody knew, stood in the doorway with an. 
end of the chain in each hand. 

Afterwards poor Dick showed us his hiding- 
place, and though he had not sense to explain 
fully, we made out, by dint of questioning, his 
several adventures, and easily understood the 1 
cunning he had employed to keep the existence 
of the chain secret, and also to find it again in 
its last hiding-place. 

Further particulars are unnecessary, unless I 
may be permitted to add that before the next 
Christmas Eve Alda and I were sisters as I ex¬ 
pected, and for me, I—but that has nothing to* 
do with “ The Chained Ghost.” 

-—-- 

A RIDDLE IN RHYME. 

It is a word I love to hear, 

Though not of English birth ; 

A gentle word that fitly falls 
From hapless sons of earth— 

From patient souls that seek and love 

The help which cometli from above. 

No plainer words, no simpler words 
To baby lips belong ; 

For turn this way, or turn it that, 

You cannot turn it wrong ; 

And yet the holiest lips were heard 

To utter first this simple word. 

Two letters make this simple word ; 

But oh ! how much they mean ! 

They touch our earth, they soar to heaven,. 
They span the gulf between : 

And when its mission here is o’er, 

This word shall reach the further shore. 
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CATERPILLARS. 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 



PART II. 

; vting trees 
is a favou- 
rite mode of 
obtaining 
caterpillars. 
The best 
method o f 
beating is to 
procure a 
small sheet 
and lay it 
on the ground 
under the bran¬ 
ches. Strike the 
boughs sharply 
r with a stick, and a 
whole shower of 
caterpillars will often 
come tumbling into the 
sheet. If the branches are too 
high to be struck, climb the 
tree and stamp on the boughs. 

Or, if the tree-trunk be too large and smooth 
to be climbed, you can often procure caterpillars 
by throwing stones at the branches. Get the 
largest stones which you can find, and throw’ 
them as high as possible into the tree, without 
any particular aim. They will tumble from 
<one branch to another, and so shake off quite a 
number of caterpillars. 

It is useless to throw’ sticks, for they almost 
Invariably lodge among the branches, and are 
lost. In default of a sheet, an open umbrella, 
held upside down, will be found very useful. 

Sometimes, when a high wind is blowing, an 
oak-tree will present a very singular appearance. 



'Thousands of caterpillars are alarmed by the 
shaking of the branches, let themselves down, 
and are blown by the wind, so that they are 
nearly level with the branches as they cling to 
the ends of their threads. 

The caterpillar-hunter will find the night as 
useful for his purpose as the day. He will, of 
•course, require a lantern, and the same which is 
• employed for treacles -will answer for cater¬ 
pillars. 

Herbage on hedge-banks will be found very 
prolific in caterpillars, and when the light of 
•the lantern is thrown on them they are revealed 
'with almost startling suddenness. The great 


hairy larvae of the Tiger moth will be peculiarly 
conspicuous, especially on dead nettles. 

The larva-hunter must bear in mind the oft- 
repeated caution that caterpillars frequently fall 
to the ground when disturbed. He will, therefore, 
take first those which he finds near the bottom 
of the plants, always holding his hand under¬ 
neath them as he picks them off. If proper 
care be taken, all the larvae inhabiting a single 
plant can be captured ; but if the plant be 
shaken, several caterpillars are sure to fall to 
the ground and be lost. 

I do not recommend very young larvae to be 
taken. They require the most watchful care, 
and had better be left until they have nearly 
attained their full size. As to rearing cater¬ 
pillars from the egg, none but experienced 
breeders should try it. 

How for the question of feeding the cater¬ 
pillars when they are caught. This is simple 
enough in theory, but not in practice. If you 
v r ant good specimens of moths or butterflies 
you must feed your caterpillars accordingly, 
and to feed them properly you must give them a 
regular supply of fresh food. 

If you have many caterpillars, the simplest 
plan is to give up an hour or two twice a week 
to food-hunting. Take baskets, bags, or any¬ 
thing that will serve your purpose, always 
having plenty of string with you. Gather large 
quantities of food-plants, bring them home, 
and put them into water until wanted. 

As a general rule, you need not trouble your¬ 
self much about distributing the food, but place 
the plants at random in the cage, and let the 
caterpillars choose their own food. 

Dead nettles, whether red or white, are the 
mainstay of the caterpillar-breeder, as many 
larvae feed on them. Knot-grass will be found 
useful, and so will wild mignonette and golden 
rod, this hist plant being much eaten by “ Pug” 
larva}. Of course, if you have found caterpillars 
on trees, you must have the fresh leaves of those 
trees. 

When you supply your caterpillars with fresh 
food, do not remove them to it, as handling 
them is injurious. Lay the fresh leaves by the 
others, and the caterpillars will find their way 
to them without any assistance. It is a good 
plan to lay the fresh food alternately on the 
right and left of the cage. 



This plan will have the advantage of enabling 
you to clean out the cage thoroughly, the two 
halves being taken on alternate days. 

Rabbits themselves do not need more care in 
this respect than caterpillars, the rarer and more 
delicate species being peculiarly sensitive to evil 
odours. And not even a neglected rabbit-hutch or 
mouse-cage will acquire a more intolerable odour 
than an ill-kept breeding-box. 



A little care will prevent the odour from 
making its appearance ; but when it once seizes 
on the cage, it cannot be extirpated without the 
greatest difficulty. It is so powerful that I 
have known a tolerably large room rendered 


almost uninhabitable from the presence of one 
neglected breeding-cage. 

The only plan for saving your caterpillars is to 
transfer them temporarily into another box, 
empty, scrape, and scrub the tainted cage, and 
dash plenty of water over it. Then wash it 
thoroughly with a weak mixture of Condy’s dis¬ 
infecting fluid, and dry it thoroughly in the 
open air. You will find no better disinfectant 
than sunshine, if it be attainable. 

If any of the larvae should survive on the old 
food after four and twenty hours or so, they will 
probably be about to change their skins, or have 
been “ stung” by ichneumons. Put them aside 
for the present, and if their skins do not split, 
look out for ichneumons, and place them in 
separate boxes as recommended in the article on 
pupa-digging. 

Be most careful to remove the refuse leaves 
and stems at once, and to burn them as soon as 
removed. Do not, however, destroy them with¬ 
out looking through them, as many cater¬ 
pillars have a habit of changing into the 
pupal state on the food-plant, and “ spinning 
up ” their cocoons among the leaves. If you 
detect a pupa “ spun up,” cut the cocoon neatly 
out of the plant and transfer it to the hatching- 
box. 

As to the rare and delicate species which I 
have mentioned as requiring separate treatment, 
you cannot do better than place the food-plant 
in little bottles filled with water. Cotton wool 
should be lightly twisted round the stem and 
pressed into the mouth of the bottle, as small 
larvae are very apt to fall into the water between 
the stem and the glass. 

Covers should, of course, be made to slip over 
the bottle and plant, so as to prevent the larvae 
from escaping. Bell-glasses are, perhaps, the 
most convenient, but they are most expensive 
and liable to break. Very good covers can be 
made of cardboard rolled into cylinders of con¬ 
venient size, and covered at one end witli muslin 
or net. For the better inspection of the larvae, 
it is as well to cut a hole in one side. This is 
covered by a broad ring of cardboard, which 
passes round the cylinder, and can be slipped 
up and down as needed. 

Do not have too large a stock of these 
cylinders, but keep a stock of the materials by 
you, and make them as you want them. 

Mistrust gum. Do not trouble yourself about 
glue, but use paste. This can be kept in a 
covered pot, and if a little corrosive sublimate 
be mixed with it, it will never turn sour, a fate 
that will otherwise befall it in three days or so. 
Counteract the evaporation by adding a little 
water occasionally, and you may use it to the 
last drop. 

I need hardly say that a label with poison, 
in huge bold characters, ought to be affixed to 
the paste-pot. 

When the bottle and cover are used, it will be 
found a good plan to have flower-pot saucers of cor¬ 
responding size, and nearly till them with earth 
or sand. The bottle can then be secured with the 
sand, and so prevented from falling down, while 
the lower edge of the cover can be pressed into 
the sand or earth so that larva} may not escape 
by creeping under it. 

If they are properly fed, caterpillars will, as a 
rule, remain on the food plant; but some larvfe 
are determined wanderers, and if they can find 
a chink anywhere, will force their way through 
it. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM A 
PIRATE. 

By the Author of “Realms of the 
Ice-King,” etc. 

S ome excitement was recently created in com¬ 
mercial ports by the statement of a Green¬ 
ock skipper that he had passed, on the home¬ 
ward voyage, a suspicious-looking vessel, having 
a much more numerous crew than ships engaged 
in the peaceful pursuit of trade carry, and ap¬ 
pearing to be heavily armed. Whether the 
story was a hoax has not been satisfactorily de¬ 
termined ; but, in these days of steam and 
electric telegraphy, the chances are so much 
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against a successful piratical career, that there 
seems no probability of the seas being infested 
by another Fullarton or Wallace. r lhe report, 
however, recalled to my mind a story which I 
heard some forty years ago from the chief officer 
of a vessel of the mercantile marine, and 
which a retentive memory enables me to relate, 
even at this distance of time, with as much cir¬ 
cumstantiality as if I had heard it only a week 
ago. 

The vessel, in which the original narrator of 
the story held a position second to that of the 
captain, was lying in the harbour of Acheen, the 
chief port and town of the large island of 
Sumatra, at the extreme north-western point of 
which it is situated. The port was not much 
frequented at that time by European vessels, 


voyage, when an unwonted display of activity 
was observed aboard the strange brig. The 
lithe forms and dusky visages of a score of 
Malays were seen about the deck and rigging, 
and her white sails flapped in the easterly 
breeze as, one by one, they were stretched upon 
the light spars. 

“They are waking up at last, sir,” observed 
the chief officer of the Alert, turning as he spoke 
to the captain, who was regarding the movement 
on board the other vessel with a look that 
expressed a feeling deeper than mere curiosity. 

“ Aye ! ” responded Captain Rankin, without 
removing his eyes from the other vessel. 

“ Are they going out in ballast, I wonder ? ” 
the chief officer s*id, with an air of perplexity. 
“Not a bale or a bag has been taken aboard 


“Only the serang, and he doesn’t speak; 
English.” 

Captain Rankin muttered a few words which* 
did not reach his subordinate’s ears, looked again, 
at the brig, and then retired to the cabin. 

In less than an hour the Alert w*as working, 
out of the harbour, between native praams and* 
Chinese junks, some in motion and others* 
moored with little regard to the convenience of 
their neighbours, which rendered her progress 
necessarily slow. The brig was also in motion, 
apparently with the intention of preceding the* 
Alert, but as the latter approached the mouth, 
of the harbour, the brig swung across it, and! 
thus barred her egress. 

“Brig ahoy!’ shouted Captain Rankin*. 
“What are you about ?” 



An exciting Chase 


which usually resorted to Bencoolen, a port on 
the south-west coast of the island, where several 
British and Dutch mercantile houses maintained 
agents. But just inside the harbour a smart¬ 
looking brig was moored, and had been from the 
day the Alert arrived, apparently waiting for a 
cargo, for not a bale of goods had been seen to 
leave her side or be taken on board. As she 
showed no colours, and her crew seemed to con¬ 
sist entirely of Malays, her nationality was a 
matter of conjecture, towards which the only 
aid was the assertion of a man aboard the Alert 
that he was sure he had seen her, but then dif¬ 
ferently painted, in the Hooghly a year or two 
before, and that she then earned the British 
flag. 

The last bag of rice had been placed in the 
hold of the Alert, and the crew were unfurling 
the sails, and hauling upon the braces, prepara¬ 
tory to an immediate start upon the homeward 


ince we have been here, to my certain know- 
edge.” 

Captain Rankin made no response to this ob- 
lervation, but stood motionless, intently gazing 
;owards the brig. 

“Mr. Anson,” he at length said, turning 
ibout suddenly ; but duty had called the chief 
>fficer to another part of the vessel, and .‘o -Ab¬ 
sorbed had he been in watching the movements 
3 board the. brig that he was unaware that he was 
alone. “Mr. Wilmot,” he added, seeing the 
third officer near him. 

“Sir?” 

“ You were in the Hooghly when Jessop says 
he saw yonder brig there ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ H :ivh vou—has anv one—seen the captain 


of the brig ? ’ 

“ I think not, sir ; I have not.” 
“Nor either of the officers?” 


The serang looked towards the Alert on hear-* 
ing the hail, but disregarded it. No response- 
was made, and the brig was allowed to remain in v 
her awkward position. 

“What does the fellow mean?” muttered- 
Anson, scowling at the dusky faces that were- 
turned towards him. “Ahoy, there!” lie- 
shouted. “What do you mean by lying across 
our course in that manner?” 

Still no response came from the brig, but a 
man, evidently the captain, and a European, 
came suddenly on deck, glanced at the Alert, 
and spoke a few words to the serang. He was 
a broad-chested man, with a full, black beard, 
and a countenance either naturally brown, or 
bronzed by exposure to the sun and wind in 
tropical climes. The Malays started into motion 
again at a word from the serang, and braces were 
hauled and yards swung with such alacrity that' 
the brig was soon got into nearly her former 
position. 
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“A lubberly fellow!” muttered Anson, as 
the bead of the Alert, which had been moved 
to. starboard to avoid a collision, was a^ain 
pointed seaward. 

^ I am not so sure of that, Anson,” observed 
Captain Rankin ; “ it is my opinion he knows 
what he is about very well, though his purpose 
may be too deep for us to fathom.” 

Anson’s eyes dilated widely as he looked at the 
•'Captain, but the latter turned away, and no more 
was said. 

Tke harbour was cleared, and, more sail bein<* 
■got on the Alert, she ran swiftly before the 
favouring breeze. The strange brig left the 
harbour shortly afterwards, and followed in her 
wake, with every stitch of canvas spread to the 
wind. The moon had risen above a blue haze, 
which rendered the land indistinct, and her light 
Tendered the dark hull and taper spars of the 
brig distinctly visible, when Captain Rankin 
came on deck to look about him before retiring to 
his berth. His eyes turned in the direction of 
the port they had left as soon as he stepped upon 
-deck. “ She doesn’t gain upon us, I think, Mr. 
Ewins,” he said, addressing the second officer. 

“ The brig yonder ? No, I think not, sir,” 
returned Ewins, glancing to windward. “ But 
•■she would have got the start, I should think, if 
she meant racing.” 

“ Who is to tell what she means ? ” said Cap¬ 
tain Rankin, his loreliead corrugating as he 
; ; gazed. 

He paced the deck, with an air of thought, for 
some time, and then, after another look towards 
the brig, which had not diminished the distance 
between herself and the Alert, he retired to 
Test. 

During the night the wind increased in force 
almost to a gale, with a change in its direction 
to a point nearer southward. Anson, who took 
charge of the vessel after midnight, had the 
royal and topgallant sails furled as soon as he 
found the force of the wind increasing, and b} r 
■daybreak a reef had been taken in the topsails 
without much diminishing the speed with which 
she skimmed the foaming waves. When Cap- 
'tain Rankin came on deck he glanced at the 
■compass, raised his eyes for a moment towards 
the diminished canvas, and then looked to wind¬ 
ward. His countenance had an anxious look as he 
saw that the brig, which had followed in their 
wake all through the night, had gained upon 
them very considerably, and was still coming on 
under a heavy press of sail. 

f< Aye, there she is, Captain Rankin ! ” ob- 
fserved Anson, his eyes following the direction 
•of his superior’s gaze. ‘‘The man must be 
mad. He’ll strain every stick out of her if he 
•carries on like that.” 

Captain Rankin regarded the vessel to wind¬ 
ward for a few moments in silence, looking 
anxious and perplexed, and then, bidding the 
chief officer send Jessop to him, descended the 
•companion. 

“ Mr. Anson says that you know the brig that 
was lying at Aclieen with us ? ” said he, as an 
athletic red-bearded seaman presented himself 
with a nautical bow. 

“ Well, sir, I was aboard the Batavia in the 
Hooghly river, two years ago, and if the craft 
.yonder isn’t the Flying Fish, as was there at 
the same time, my name isn’t Dick Jessop,” re¬ 
plied the seaman. 

“Do you know her captain? Had she the 
same captain then ? ” inquired Captain Alan kin. 

‘ ‘ I saw Cap’en Lewis several times; and I 
saw him yesterday arternoon, when the brio- 
was laid across our course in that queer fashion ” 
replied Jessop. 

“You are sure it was Captain Lewis ? ” 

“As sure as I am that you are Cap’en 
Rankin.” 

At that moment the report of a gun boomed 
across the waves, and Captain Rankin started 
to liis feet and hurried towards the companion. 
The white smoke from the gun was dispersing 
before the gale, and the brig was seen bearing 
down upon the Alert under a crowd of canvas. 

. “ Bnfurl the royals ! ” he exclaimed, address¬ 
ing the second officer, as - he sprang upon the 
-deck. 

Ewins, who was perplexed by the shot. fired 


from the Flying Fish, received a fresh surprise 
from this order ;■ but he had the order executed 
without a moment’s hesitation, the captain’s 
presence relieving him from all responsibility 
for the consequences. Captain Rankin seized a 
speaking - trumpet, and bawled through it, 
“ AY hat do you mean ? ” but, owing to the gale 
that was blowing, it was doubtful whether the 
question reached the brig. In another moment 
a flash streamed from the bows of the Flying 
i followed by a puff of white smoke, and a 
lVjyMt that boomed above the hoarse dash of 
the waves, the roar of the wind, and the creak¬ 
ing of blocks and spars. Then came down 
upon the gale the stern command, “ Lie to ! ” 

“ Unfurl topgallant sails ! ” shouted Cap¬ 
tain Rankin, as soon as he heard it; and tins 
order Avas followed, before it was completely ex¬ 
ecuted, by “ Shake reefs out of topsails ! ” 

The effects of this increase of sail were soon 
visible in the accelerated speed of the vessel, 
which clove the white waves like some sea-bird, 
her sails distended until they threatened to 
crack, and every spar groaning and creaking 
under the pressure. 

“She’ll hardly stand it, Captain Rankin,” 
said Ewins, looking upward. 

“She’ll carry it as well as the Flying Fish, I 
think, ” returned the captain. “ Anyhow it is 
our only chance, for those guns mean piracy, 
if I am not mistaken.” 

Ewins rubbed his forehead, as if to assist the 
process of reflection, and looked towards the 
brig. 

“ AA r ell, we haven’t guns enough to fight her,” 
he muttered. 

Bang ! Another shot from the Flying Fish, 
which whizzed over the deck of the Alert, carry¬ 
ing away the gaff, and bringing down the sail 
upon the deck. 

“ Lie to, or I’ll sink you! ” was shouted from 
the brig, in a tone of stern menace, which con¬ 
firmed Captain Rankin’s suspicions and his 
resolution to run before the gale at all risks. 

Ho reply was given, but the Alert drove on, 
dashing the water from her bows in clouds of 


spray, over a sea white with foam. Bang! 
bang ! Another and another gun ; but the shots 
sped past the chase without striking her, though 
near enough to excite the liveliest apprehensions 
for the next. The force of the gale continued 
unabated, and the masts and yards creaked and 
groaned in a manner that created a constant 
fear that a yard would be carried away, with its 
sail and blocks ; or a shroud or a stay be snapped, 
leaving the mast they sustained to topple over 
the side. Captain Rankin looked aloft after 
every gust with ill-concealed anxiety, and then 
his gaze turned towards the Flying Fish, which 
still rushed through the foam wifrh undimin¬ 
ished speed, with every stitch of canvas spread 
upon her taper spars and “ taut ” stays. How 
and again, as the two vessels drove before the 
wind, a shot was fired from the brig, but as 
it flew wide of the chase, or sped harmlessly 
through her rigging, the pursuers ceased their 
endeavours to cripple her, and the issue was left 
to be determined by the relative speed and en¬ 
durance of the ships. 

Towards noon, when the distance between 
them remained undiminished, the gale increased 
almost to a hurricane. Black clouds hung over 
the seething ocean like a pall, and the waves 
rose so high that the pursuers -waid the pursued 
were momentarily concealed from each other’s 
view in the dark furrows. 

“This can’t last much longer, sir,” observed 
Anson, coming on deck about noon, and looking 
aloft with an anxious countenance. 

“ Starboard!” cried Captain Rankin, calling 
to the man at the wheel. “ Man the braces ! ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir ! ” responded a dozen voices, 
and, as the ship’s head moved in obedience to 
her helm, a dozen pairs of hard brown hands 
hauled on the braces, and the yards were swung 
to avail of the sudden change of the wind, which 
the quick eye of the captain had discerned, and 
which had prompted his hurriedly issued orders. 

Snap ! crack! A brace yielded to the ex¬ 
treme tension. The main topgallant yard was 
broken as if it had been a stick of firewood, and 
the sail flew in tatters. The gloom on Captain 


Rankin’s countenance deepened as he heard 
the boding sounds, but at the same moment 
Anson touched his arm, and pointed towards 
the Flying Fish. 

They ve got it, sir ! ” he exclaimed, and the 
captain, as his eyes followed the direction of his 
chief officer’s, saw that the pursuing vessel, not 
having been put about in time, was leaning to 
leeward at a sharp incline, as she rose on the 
foaming crest of a giant wave. 

Even as they looked, one of the brig’s masts, 
deprived of support by the snapping of the port 
shroud, yielded with a snap that was heard 
aboard the Alert, and fell to leeward, smashing 
the bill walks with its fall, and encumbering the 
deck with a mass of spars, cordage, and canvas, 
iliat casualty ended the chase. The brig began 
to fall oil, and by nightfall, when the gale began 
to abate, she was scarcely discernible with the 
telescope. AVitli the return of daylight she had 
disappeared. 

On the arrival of the Alert at her destination, 
her owners, acting on the report of Captain 
Rankin, communicated with the owners of the 
Flying Fish, which had been supposed to be 
lost, not having been heard of for more than a 
year. Inquiries which were instituted at 
various ports of the Indian Islands, elicited no 
intelligence concerning the vessel, nor was any 
light ever thrown upon the mystery, beyond a 
rumour which reached Bencoolen of a European 
who was said to have received a piratical com¬ 
mission from the Rajah of Aclieen, and, on 
failing to capture a vessel which he had chased, 
to have been put to death by that barbarian 
sovereign’s order. It was conjectured that this 
European was Captain Lewis, who was never 
heard of after the gale in which the Alert and the 
Flying Fish parted company ; but the veil was 
never lifted from the mystery which enveloped 
the brig and her captain from the date of the 
latter’s last letter to his employers. 

-- 

Parts of Speech. 

t The “Cape Times ” says that the following 
pithy lines, describing the nine parts of speech, 
in English grammar, were written by Mr. 
Buchanan, librarian and shorthand writer to the 
Legislative Council in Cape Colony 

1 . 

Three little words you often see 
Are articles a, an, and the. 

2 . 

A noun is a name of any thing, 

As school or garden, hoop or swing. 

3 . 

Adjectives show the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white , or brown. 

4 . 

Instead of nouns the pronouns stand, 

Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 

5 . " 

Verbs tell us something to be done, 

To read, write, count, sing, jump, or run. 

6 . 

How things are done the adverbs tell, 

As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 

7 . 

Conjunctions join the words together, 

As men and women, wind or weather. \ *■ 

8 . 

The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through, the door. 

9 . 

The interjection show's surprise, 

As oh I how pretty! ah! how wise! 

The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach. 
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WOOD-CARVING. 


TART V.—MATCH-BOX AND BOOK-RACK. 


W E now give a design for a match-safe, which 
may be made ornamental as well as useful. 
The two drawings, Figs. 1 and 2, give a suffi¬ 
ciently clear idea of its appearance. It is to be 


the box and wall-piece of cedar, and the rope 
edge, Egyptian lamp, and box edging of white 
holly. Nail the box together with small brads, 
such as the cigar-boxes are fastened with, and 


proper position, the end-piece to which they 
arc fastened following in outline the outer edge 
of the ornamental work. In the flower patterns, 
wherever a line crosses the figure, a break may 



Fig. I. Working Pattern for Match-Box. 


Fig. 5. Attachment of Ends 
of Frame. 



done in two or more contrasting woods : cigar- 
box wood and white holly will do excellently ; 



glue the holly edge on afterwards, and it will 
conceal the nail-heads. If the wood is brittle 
and easily split, first bore holes with a bradawl 
to insert the points, and drive in the brads with 
a light hammer. The rope edge is easily made. 
Saw out a ring of wood of the right width, and 
with a three-cornered file make notches on both 
sides opposite each other, at regular distances, 
and of about the same width and depth, then 
file diagonally across the top, and round off with 
sandpaper. Both edgings had better be made of 
single pieces of wood. The dark apertures in the 
wall-piece are made by drilling holes, and then 
filling them in to the desired shape. The safe 
can be hung up by these. A piece of fine sand 
or emery-paper is to be glued on to the right- 
hand end of the box, on which to scratch the 
matches. The ends of the matches should 
project half an inch above the top of the box, 
and if those you use are too short, put a little 
block of wood in the bottom to raise them up. 
The shading of the lamp will sufficiently indi¬ 
cate how it is to be carved. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are end-pieces for table-book- 
racks—very convenient and useful little articles 
of furniture. The design of Fig. 3 is original. 
The other is adapted from a pattern for a 
widely different species of ornamental work— 
painting on porcelain—and we give it partly to 
show how readily almost any sort of beautiful 
pattern may be adapted to our use. The orna¬ 
mental pieces in thes<i designs are all to be cut 
out separately, and afterwards glued in their 


be made in the wood, but when you glue on 
the separate pieces, close them up, that the 
joints may not be too conspicuous. The stems 
are to be rounded, and the leaves and scrolls 
slightly carved, as indicated by the shading. 

Fig. 5 will show how the ends of the book- 
rack are to be fastened to the frame, which is 
merely a strip of board of the same wood as 
the end-pieces, and two or three times as long 



Fig. 2. Match-Safe complete. 

(Much reduced.) 

as they arc. The end-pieces may be screwed 
or nailed to this frame before the lowest orna¬ 
ments are glued on, but it is much better to put 
them on with brass hinges, so that when not in 
use they may shut down on the frame out of 
the way. If you use hinges, set them in flush 
with the wood, as indicated, and see that the 
heads of the screws are well countersunk, so 
that there may be no rough points projecting. 
And here we may safely bring these articles to 
a close, as the young workman should by this 
time be well able to select designs for himself. 



Three Little Boys on a Spring-board, One, two, three! and now you can see 

just getting ready to fly. those three little specks in the sky. 
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CHESS. 


K 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

m 1 i & 

L M N O 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 


Problem No. 8. 

By H. F. L. Meyer. 



Continuation of the notes on the game in our 
last column. 


"White. Black. 

16, L dl (v) M h2 

17, L g4 (w) O g4 

18, N e7 O d4 


White. Black. 
(*) Og4 L ho 

19, Ne6 Kb8 

20, N h4 0 h4 


19, 0 g3 

Mdh8 

21, Ph4(y) 

Lh4 

20, M f bl 

tio. 

22, L e4 

23, N g8 

M d g8 
M g8 
wins. 

(w) K h2 

18, K gl 

Mh8 

O e4 

19, Lg4 

Lg5 

(y) L e2 

Pf5 

20, N e6 

Kb8 

22, M f el 

Pg4 

21, N f5 

O g3 

23, N g4 

Of3 

MPg3 

wins. 

24, L f3 

25, K fl 

Lh2 

Mdf8 

L e8 

26, N f5 

L hi 

17, 0 f6 

Pf6 

27, L hi 

M hi 

18, N f6 (x) 

Lh5 

28, K e2 

M el 

19, N h4 

O h4 

29, M el 

Mf5 

20, N e6 

21, N g4 

Kb8 

O f3 
wins. 

wins. 

Position after 

White’s 

20th move 

in varia- 


tion u. 



Black to play and mate in ten (10) moves. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

The ant of a Comma.— An Eastern man 
advertises for “ a boy to open oysters with a re¬ 
ference.” . We don’t believe it can be done. 
This reminds me of another awkward omission 
of a stop in the inscription on a tombstone : 
“ John Phillips, accidentally shot as a mark of 
affection by his brother. ” 


A fool, a barber, and a bald-headed man 
were travelling together. Losing their way, 
they were forced to sleep in the open air, and 
to avert danger it was agreed to watch by turns. 
The lot first fell on the barber, who, for amuse¬ 
ment shaved the fool’s head while he was sleep¬ 
ing. He then awoke him, and the fool, raising 
his hand to scratch his head,exclaimed, “Here’s 
a pretty mistake ; you have awakened the bald- 
headed man instead of me.” 


Two gentlemen, the one named Woodcock, 
the other Fuller, walking together, happening 
to see an owl, the latter said, That bird is very 
much like a woodcock.” “You are very wrong,”' 
said the first, ‘ £ for it’s Fuller in the head, Fuller 
in the eyes, and Fuller all over.” 

A noted miser, who felt obliged to make a 
present to a lady, entered a crockery shop for 
the purpose of making a purchase. Seeing a 
statuette broken into a dozen pieces, he asked 
the price. The salesman said it was worthless, 
but he could have it for the cost of packing it. 
in the box. The miser directed it to be sent 
with his card to the lady, congratulatinghimself 
that she would imagine it was broken while it 
was on its way to her. He dropped in to see 
the effect. The tradesman had carefully wrapped 
each piece in a separate piece of paper! 

Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset 
one day in his carriage near Edinburgh. A 
Scotch paper, after recording the accident, said : 
“We are happy to say that ho was able to 
appear the following evening in three pieces.” 

A very fat man sent an order to the office for 
two seats in the coach for himself. When he 
came to occupy them he found one seat outside 
and the other inside. 

Printers’ Mistakes. —During the Mexican 
war one newspaper hurriedly announced an im¬ 
portant item of news from Mexico, that General 
Pillow and thirty-seven of his men had been 
lost in a bottle. Some other paper informed the 
public, not long ago, “that a man in a brown 
surtout was yesterday brought before the police- 
court on a charge of having stolen a small ox 
from a hotel. ” 

One asked Diogenes, the cynie, which way lie 
might be revenged on his enemy. ‘‘The best 
way,” answered he, “is to make thyself illus¬ 
trious by thy virtue ; for thus thou shalt gain a 
great advantage to thyself, and cause a great 
vexation to thy foe.” 

“ What are our young men doing ?” was the 
question asked by a country newspaper, to 
which a contemporary replied : “ We can’t 
answer for the rest of the country, but in this 
region they are chiefly engaged in trying to pass 
a five-pound existence on a two-pound salary.” 

“ That boy will make his mark in the world 
some day,” said a parent to his dullest child. 
So lie did. He never learned to write. 

“Why does lightning so rarely strike in the 
same place ? ” asked a Board-school teacher of 
the new boy in the class of natural philosophy. 
“Oh, said the boy, “because it never needs 
to.’ , 
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a great height from the ground; three or 
four storeys up they calculated; and should 
they attempt to drop down, they would 
break every bone in their bodies. 

“ It cannot be done, I fear,” said Jack. 

“ It can be done, and we’ll do it before 
to-morrow morning, too,” answered Bill. 

“ When the general ordered us to be shut 
up here he was thinking that we were just 
like a couple of French boys, without a 
notion of going aloft, or of finding their 
way down again.” 

“But I don’t see how we can manage to 
get down here,” said Jack, peeping through 
the window, cautiously, though, for fear 
of being seen. “There is nothing to lay 
hold of, and the door is locked and bolted. 
I heard that traitor Irishman shoot a bolt 
before he went away.” 

“Look here,” replied Bill, pointing 
towards the bed. 

“Why, that’s a bed,” said Jack. “It 
was very good-natured in the mounseer 3 
to give it us to sleep on.” 

“What do you think it’s made of?” 
asked Bill. 

“ Why sheets and blankets and ticking,” 
replied J ack. 

“ Yes,” said Bill. “ You are right, and 
with those selfsame sheets and blankets, 
and maybe a fathom or two of rope besides, 
underneath, I intend that we shall try to 
lower ourselves down to the ground, and 
when we are once outside it will be our 
own fault if we do not get back to the 
harbour, and when there that we do not get 
on board our raft again. The French 
captain said it was to be left just as it was 
for the general to see it to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. Before that time comes I hope that 
we shall be out of sight of land if we get a 
fair breeze, or, at all events, out of sight 
of the people on shore.” 

“ I’m always ready for anything you 
propose, Bill,” said Jack. “I see now 
well enough how we are to get away. If 
all goes smoothly we shall do it. But sup¬ 
pose we are caught ?—and there are a good 
many chances against us, you’ll allow.” 

“We can but be shut up again. Even 
if they were to flog us we could stand it 
well enough; and as to the pain, that would 
be nothing, and it would not be like being 
flogged for breaking the articles of war, or 
doing anything against the law. I should 
call it an honourable flogging, and should 
not mind showing the scars, «if any re¬ 
mained,” said Bill. 

“I’m your man, and the sooner we set 
about turning our sheets and blankets into 
a rope the better,” exclaimed Jack, en¬ 
thusiastically. “ If we are caught and 
punished ever so much we must not mind 
it.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Bill. “ Perhaps the 
red-haired colonel may pay us a visit 
before nightfall. We must not be caught 
making preparations for our escape; that 
would be a green trick.” 

“I hope if they come they’ll bring us 
some supper,” said Jack. “I am pretty 
sharp set already, and if the mounseers 
should have stolen the grub out of our 
chest we should have nothing to eat on our 
voyage.” 

“ I have been thinking too much about 
going away to feel hungry,” said Bill. 
“But now you talk of it, I should like 
some food, and I hope they’ll bring enough 
to last us for a day or two. Now, I say, 
it’s getting dark, and we must fix upon 
the best spot to lower ourselves down to. 
You listen at the door lest any one should 
come up suddenly, and I’ll examine the 
windows and settle the best plan.” 


Bill, however, first went to the bed, 
examined the blankets and sheets and 
mattress, and found, to his satisfaction, that 
below all were two thick pieces of .canvas 
drawn together by a rope. The rope, 
though rather thin, would, he was satisfied, 
bear their light weights. It might take 
them half an hour or so to twist the various 
materials up into a rope, and all together 
would give them one of ample length for 
their purpose. 

This discovery greatly raised the boys’ 
spirits and hopes of success. 

Bill now went to the 'window, and found 
that the grass came close up to the walls 
of the tower underneath. Even should 
they fall from a considerable height, they 
might have the chance of not breaking 
their bones, and that was some satisfaction. 
An iron bar extended from the top of the 
window to the bottom in the centre. He 
felt it, and it was strong as need be. It 
would do well for securing their rope. As 
far as he could judge, there was no window 
under them. This was of consequence, as 
had there been, they might have been seen 
by any person within during their descent, 
rapidly as they might make it. Bill con¬ 
sidered whether it would be possible to 
withdraw the rope after they had de¬ 
scended, but he doubted whether they had 
sufficient materials to enable them to do 
that. 

“Well, it cannot be helped,” Bill said 
to himself. “ The Frenchmen will see 
how we escaped, but they won’t find it out 
till daylight, and it won’t matter much 
then.” 

He had finished his survey, and settled 
his plan, when Jack cried out, “Hist! 
there’s some one coming ! ” and they ran 
back and sat themselves down near the 
table with their heads on their hands, as if 
they were feeling very melancholy and 
disconsolate. 

“I wish I could squeeze out a tear,” 
said Jack ; “ but I can’t for the life of me. 
I feel so jolly at your idea of getting off.” 

Presently the door opened, and an old 
woman entered with a basket. 

“I have brought you some food and a 
bottle of wine, mes ga^ons,” she said, in a 
kind tone. “ The general gave me permis¬ 
sion, and I was very glad to bring it, as I 
knew that you must be hungry. Poor 
boys ! I heard of your attempt to get away. 
You would have been drowned to a cer¬ 
tainty if you hadn’t been, caught, and that 
would have been sad, for one of you, they 
say, wanted to get back to see hi3 mother. 
I have got a son at sea, so I can feel for 
her. I wish he was safe back again. I 
don’t know what they will do with you, 
but I hear that you are to be tried to¬ 
morrow, and the Irish officer here says 
you are spies, and if so, you will run a 
great chance of being hung, or, at all events, 
shut up in a prison till you confess what you 
have been about. Ah ! but I forgot. They 
say you don’t speak French, and you may 
not have understood a word I have 
said.” 

J ack and Bill could scarcely refrain from 
laughing as the old woman ran on, but 
they restrained themselves, and when she 
showed them the contents of the basket, 
they merely said, “Bon! bon! merci! 
merei! ” several times, and looked very 
well pleased, as indeed they were, for there 
was food enough to last them two or three 
days, full allowance—cheese and sausages, 
bread, figs, raisins, and butter, besides the 
bottle of wine. 

They were afraid of drinking much of 
that, not knowing how weak it was, lest 


it should get into their heads, for they 
wanted no Dutch courage to do what they 
intended—they had pluck enough without 
that. 

The old woman—not that she was so 
very old, but she was small and thin, with 
a high white cap and a brown dress fitting 
closely, which made her look older than 
she was—stood by, after she had covered 
the table with the provisions, that she 
might have the pleasure of seeing the boys 
eat. They were very willing to give her 
that pleasure, and set to with a good 
appetite. 

She smiled benignantly, and patted 
them on their heads, as she watched them 
stowing away the various things. They 
were not very particular as to which they 
took first. 

“ Bon! bon ! ” said Jack, every now and 
then, as he saw that his saying so pleased 
her. “ Merci! merci! ” 

She poured them out some wine; it was 
dreadfully sour, so Bill thought, and he 
made signs to her that he would drink it 
by-and-bye, as he did not like to show her 
how much he disliked it. 

J ack was not so particular, but he was 
content with a mouthful or two, and then 
began again on the sausages and figs. 

“ I hope she is not going to stop till we 
have done,” said Bill, “ or she may take 
away the remainder. I’ll try and make 
her understand that we should like a little 
more by-and-by. I vote we stop now 
and put the things into the basket. We’ll 
then show her that we do not wish her to 
take them away.” 

The kind old housekeeper of the chateau 
—for such she was—seemed to understand 
the boys’ wishes. Bill even ventured to 
say a few words in French, which would 
show her what they wanted; and at last, 
wishing them good night, she took her 
departure. 

They heard the door locked and bolted 
after she went out, as if by some other 
person; and it made them fear that a sen¬ 
try was placed there, who might, should 
they make any noise, look in to see what 
they were about. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to be extremely cautious as to 
their proceedings. 

“ There’s no one moving,” said Bill, who 
had crept to the door to listen. He of 
course spoke in a low whisper. “Ivote 
we set to work at once and make our rope. 
It will take some time, and we ought to be 
off as soon as the people have turned in, 
as we must try to get to a good distance 
from the shore before daylight.” 

“ Suppose any one was to come, and 
find us cutting up our bedclothes,” said 
J ack, ‘ ‘ it would be suspected wliat we 
were going to do.” 

“ We’ll keep the coverlid till the last, so 
as to throw it over, the bed should we 
hear a step on the stair ; we must then sit 
down on the edge, and pretend that we 
are too sorrowful to think of going to bed,” 
said Bill. 

“ That will do,” replied J ack; “I never 
was a good hand at piping my eye, but I 
know that I should be inclined to blubber 
if I thought there was a chance of being- 
found out.” 

“ There’s no use talking about that. Wo 
must run the risk,” observed Bill; “so 
here goes.” And he forthwith turned 
back the coverlid, and began measuring 
the sheets. They were of strong and tough 
material, and by dividing each into four 
lengths, he calculated that a rope formed 
of them would be of sufficient strength for 
their purpose, and they were quickly cut 











through, with their knives, and each length 
was then twisted tightly up. 

The bed-ticking was treated in the same 
manner, but that being of less strength 
gave them only six much shorter lengths. 
The sacking and rope at the bottom of the 
bed would, Bill was sure, reach at all 
events to a short distance from the 
ground. 

As they twisted and bent one piece to 
another they surveyed their work with 
satisfaction, and were convinced that it 
would bear their weight, though it would 
hardly have borne that of a man of 
moderate size. To try it, they tugged 
away against each other, and it held 
perfectly firm. 

“ It will do famously,” exclaimed Bill, 
after they had joined all the pieces toge¬ 
ther. “ Even if it does not quite reach to 
the ground, I should not mind dropping a 
dozen feet or so.” 

“ But if we do that, the noise we make 
in our fall may be heard,” said Jack. 
“Hadn’t we better bend on the coverlid ? 
It’s not so strong as the sheets, but we can 
put it at the lower end.” 

Bill agreed to this, and, as it was of 
considerable width, it formed three 
lengths. 

“ We have enough almost for a double 
rope, I expect,” said Bill, as he coiled it 
away ready to carry to the window at the 
opposite side of the room. 

“ Oh, no; I don’t think we’ve enough 
for that,” said Jack; “ even if we had, it 
won’t matter leaving the rope behind. 
The Frenchmen will see by the disappear¬ 
ance of the bedclothes how we got out. I 
advise that we make only one rope, and 
just get down to the ground as quietly as 
we can manage to do.” 

Bill made another trip to the door to 
listen. 

“Ho one is coming,” he whispered, as 
he returned. “ How, let’s carry the rope 
to the window.” 

They did so, and Bill leant out to listen 
again. Ho sounds reached his ear except 
the occasional barking of a dog. 

“The people go to bed early in this 
country,” he observed, “ and I am very 
much obliged to them. We may start, 
Jack,without much fear of being stopped.” 

“ But don’t let us forget our grub,” said 
Jack ; and they filled their pockets with the 
provisions the old woman had brought 
them, tying up the remainder in their 
handkerchiefs, which they fastened to the 
lanyards of their knives. 

“ How let’s bend on the rope,” said 
Bill. 

They secured it round the iron bar. 

“I’ll go first,” said Jack; “ if the rope 
bears me it’s certain to bear you.” 

“ Ho ; I proposed the plan, and I ought 
to go first,” answered Bill. “It’s of no 
use wasting words. Don’t begin to come 
down till you feel that I am off the rope. 
So here goes.” 

Bill on saying this climbed through the 
narrow opening between the bar and the 
side of the window, and then, first grasp¬ 
ing the bar with his hands, threw his legs 
off straight down, and began descending 
the thin rope. Jack stretched out his head 
to watch him, but Bill soon disappeared in 
the darkness. 

The rope held, however, though as he 
felt it it appeared stretched to the utmost. 
He could with difficulty draw a breath, 
while he waited till, by finding the rope 
slacken, he should know that Bill had 
safely reached the bottom. At last he 
ascertained that Bill was no longer hang- 
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ing to the rope, while from not hearing a 
sound, he was sure that his companion had 
performed the feat in safety. 

As Bill had charged him not to lose a 
moment, he, following his example, com¬ 
menced his descent. 

Down and down he went, but had he 
not been thoroughly accustomed to suspend 
himself on thin ropes he could not have held 
on. It seemed to him that he should never 
reach the bottom; how much further he 
had to go he could not tell. 

All at onco he felt a hand grasping him 
by the leg. A sudden fear seized him. 

Could the Frenchmen have got hold of 
Bill, and were they about to recapture 
him ? 

He could with difficulty refrain from 
crying out ; still, as there would be no use 
in attempting to get up the rope again, he 
continued to lower himself. 

The hand was withdrawn, and presently 
he found that he had reached the ground. 

“ All right,” whispered Bill in his ear; 
“ I caught hold of your ankle to let you 
understand that you were close to the 
bottom. How let’s be off! The harbour 
lies directly under yonder star. I marked 
its position during daylight, and again 
just before I began to descend the rope.” 

(To be continued.) 

THE GRAVELLING TRUSTEES. 


E arly one morning, many years ago, I was 
crossing Tower Hill, on my way to the 
London Docks, when I saw a poorly-clad woman 
standing in the middle of the road with a basket 
in her hand, from which she threw broadcast 
what might have been pigeons’ food, but what 
really was nothing but common sand. The day 
was frosty, and the horses stumbled as they 
pulled their heavy loads up the hill in front of 
the Mint, but they never fell, because they 
gained a firm footing by the help of the rough 
sand or gravel this lady had scattered there. I 
said she was shabbily dressed, and so she was, 
but I call her a lady because I am sure she 
had a lady’s heart. People stood round watch¬ 
ing (an idle crowd of gapers will always collect 
in London to look at anything), and while 
some said “She’s daft, poor thing,” others 
said, “Well, that’s kind, anyhow. ” Though I 
felt the same, I said nothing, but I remember 
standing and wondering and honouring the poor 
lady for what she did, and I think 1 learnt a 
lesson never to be forgotten. 

Every winter’s morning she was there, some¬ 
times accompanied by a sister ; and when the 
snow was frozen into ice, be sure you would see 
the friend of the poor horses at her post. The 
police were always ready to protect her when 
rude boys threw snowballs or otherwise affronted 
her ; and as to the rough drivers, they never said 
a jeering word, they knew it was for their horses. 
To one she would say, “Wait till I put some 
gravel down.” Another was urged to get out of 
his van and take his horse’s head, lest the poor 
animal should go down ; and these drivers did 
as she told them, thanking her in their own 
rough way. No one knew where she came from, 
or whither she went, but you could mark her 
track by the “Crooked Billet” and Sparrow 
Corner, along the Minories and by Postern Kow. 
When gravel was not so much needed she 
might be seen on Tower Hill, where the cabs 
stand, asking “ cabby ” to strap his horse’s nose¬ 
bag up so that the poor animal might “ have a 
chance ” of getting at his corn ; and even the 
donkeys in the costermongers’ carts were treated 
all the better for her good words. 

The last time I saw “ the horses’ friend” she 
looked feeble and worn, and yet the gravel was 
thickly strewn. A little cart, with a plump 
intelligent donkey, was near at hand, and she 
went backwards and forwards to get her basket 
filled. People had become familiar with her 
work, and such was her perseverance and good 
will that the only wonder among the men was 




li Who paid her for all this trouble ?” as if no 
one would do it except for money. 

This winter has been long and severe, and for 
one week in February the gravelling had not 
been done. The carmen carried the word home, 
“ The old lady ’sdead, she’s gone at last.” So 
it was, and thenceforward the noble animals 
who trod so firmly over the “ bad bit ” had lost 
their friend. 

Very soon her death became known, and 
people in Trinity Square and the Tower (for 
there is quite a little town in the Tower of 
London, officers and warders, storekeepers 
and beefeaters), drew down their blinds on 
the day of the funeral of Miss Lisetta Hist, 
whose name had never been told till her 
merciful work had ceased. But now the daily 
papers have recorded her singular history, and 
it is known that she lived at Stratford, some 
miles from Tower Hill, the scene of her early 
morninglabours carried on for forty years ; and wo 
know also that she has left £1,500 in trust with 
four respectable carmen, called in her will her 
“Gravelling Trustees,” so that her good work 
may be carried on for ever. 

Boys of England, you are spirited, brave, and 
full of courage ; be merciful also, and merciful 
to animals. You love your dog, your pigeons, 
your rabbits ; j r ou must have your pets, and you 
do well to like them; but be merciful to all living 
creatures, and remember that wherever God has 
given life you have no right w r antonly to destroy 
it. Of course w r e must have food, and the lives 
of animals fit for food must be taken to feed the 
people. What I am warning you against is 
cruelty in what is called your ‘ ‘ sport. ’ This 
spirit in a boy is unmanly and despicable. ' To 
inflict pain for the sake of doing so, and to take 
delight in it, is a dangerous game. Domitian, 
when,a boy, played at torturing flies, and wiien 
he became a man, and had the pow r er of a king, 
he w*as a brutal destroyer of men and women. 

Does it ever seem to you that insects are 
“fair game,” and so you join in sports 
which you have never thought to be cruel ? 
A butterfly crosses your path ; at once your 
cap is thrown, and other boys ioining in the 
chase throw up their caps, and so one of the 
fairest things of God’s creation falls a prey to 
the swiftest runner or the most dextrous throw r er. 
A village lad comes along a country lane and 
sees the tiny light of a glow-w'orm ; the treasuro 
is taken home and exhibited, then put into a 
bottle—a thing forgotten. A boy goes out to 
take a walk; he sees a snail, and with his stick 
he thoughtlessly breaks its shell ; ho spies a 
cobw r eb, and with his forefinger he sends the 
spider spinning from the centre of its w ? eb ; or, 
catching a fly, entagles it in the meshes of tlio 
well-laid net and watches the spider pounce upon 
its prey. All this may not be “meant” for 
cruelty, but it is cruelty nevertheless. You 
young boys who spin cockchafers or otherwise 
torture insects will find yourselves ready to be 
unkind to animals, and if you allow yourselves 
to be heedlessly cruel you will not be slow to 
become wantonly so. 

Who could think well of a boy who put his 
heel upon an ant-hill, or fired the skilfully con¬ 
trived cells of a colony of wild honey-bees ? and 
I am quite sure no boy, not absolutely wicked, 
would do such things if he had read books like 
those of Dr. Gumming, the bee-master, and Sir 
John Lubbock, the friend of the little ant. 

In all well-conducted schools the elements at 
least of natural history are taught, use is now 
made of the microscope, and lads learn 
the habits and nature of animal life. They see 
the wmnderful design of the Creator in every 
part, and learn to admire what before they 
feared, and the very things they regarded with 
abhorrence they now know r to bo harmless, and 
covered with beauty by Him who made all 
things and pronounced all to bo “ very good.” 

Boys who pride themselves upon detesting 
mean actions, duplicity, and guile, should count 
it equally unw’orthy to practise any act which 
needlessly inflicts pain on any living creature. 
More than this, they should scout the com¬ 
panionship of boys who encourage cruelty. 
They should have pluck enough to rebuke the 
very suggestion, and they should loudly dc- 









nounce the act if perpetrated. Such boys would 
grow up a blessing to society. They would never 
see a horse brutally flogged without remon¬ 
strance, or a poor cat pelted by boys, or a faith¬ 
ful dog kicked by a drunken drover, or a woman 
struck by the hand of a man, without an attempt 
to stay the act or to secure punishment. 

Let but the boys of England be imbued with 
the sweet spirit of mercy, and cruelty to animals 
would be an uncommon thing, and dastardly 
conduct to defenceless women and little children 
would be a thing well-nigh unknown. 

-CKX)- 

HIPPOPOTAMUS CHASE NEAP 
LAKE NG-AMI. 

By T. Baines, f.r.ci.s. 
ucii of Africa so long supposed in England 
to be a desert is now known to be inter¬ 
sected by large rivers, spreading out occasionally 
into immense lakes, pure and healthy when, as 
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Brigade, then stationed near the place. Ano¬ 
ther was killed, I believe, in 1850. 

It is, however, in the far interior of the con¬ 
tinent that these creatures must be sought by 
him who would see them in the full enjoyment 
of that indolence for which nature seems to 
have designed them. In the pools of the Lim¬ 
popo, or in the still more distant and secure 
Zambesi, herds of fifteen or twenty may be oc¬ 
casionally seen, each family apparently selecting 
its own quiet reach : perhaps where, near its 
delta, the river spreads into broad channels 
between low mud banks, which are covered 
with thick mangrove forests, and marked in 
every direction with the deep-sunk track of the 
huge animals ; or on gently shelving sand¬ 
banks, where they lie basking in the sun, half 
immersed in the still water ; or it maybe where, 
still farther inland, the deep swift stream, run¬ 
ning through its narrow cleft, spreads into 
some opening, and plays and whirls in gentle 


possible portion of the head, snort loudly, eject¬ 
ing the condensed breath like a puff of steam 
from each nostril, and sink again to the depths 
of their quiet pool. Still, several are shot 
annually by the colonial hunters and sportsmen 
who visit the interior, and many are killed by 
the natives, either by the suspended spear, the 
pitfall, or the harpoon. The first of these 
methods of capture has been well described by 
Mr. C. J. Andersson, in his work on Lake 
Ngami. A spot is selected where the path of 
the hippopotamus leads under the branches of 
a convenient tree. A harpoon with a barbed 
point, and heavy staff, still further weighted by 
a couple of stones fastened to it, is suspended 
by a line passing over the branch, and brought 
down to the base of the tree, where it is slightly 
secured by a peg in the ground. It is then car¬ 
ried across the path, at such a height that the 
animal in passing may strike it with his foet ; 
and this, liberating it from its fastenings, allows 




n the case of the Nilotic basin th,ey lie, like 
inland seas, in deep granite hollows amid sur¬ 
rounding mountains ; or pestilential and deadly 
when, as in some parts of the Zambesi, they 
spread over level country, forming vast swamps, 
overgrown by reeds, affording an almost im¬ 
penetrable retreat to the buffalo, the alligator, 
the hippotamus, and the water-loving antelope 
that frequent them. 

The hippopotamus, or Zeecoe, was formerly 
abundant in the Cape Colony ; and there is a 
tradition of one having been killed in Salt River, 
a little stream flowing into Table Bay, where, 
so saitli report, the ancient Dutch colonists 
soon began to appreciate the many valuable pro¬ 
perties of the animal, and the prospect of laying 
in a store of the delicious Zeekoe spec, or faL 
tempting many a hunting-party farther and 
farther into the interior as the game ieceded. 

The hippopotamus is now seldom found south 
of the Orange River ; but many still inhabit 
the streams to the northward of Natal, and 
occasional specimens are met with in some 
of the rivers of KaAirland, where, about 1847, 
one which for a long time had frequented the 
mouth of the Buffalo River, and had frequently 
damaged the surf-boats and others by driving 
liis formidable tusks through their sides—was, 
alter many fruitless attempts to destroy or cap¬ 
ture him, shot by Captain Roper, of the Rifle 


Harpooning a Hippopotamus. 

eddies under the projecting rocks. Here they 
disport themselves, diving to the bottom and 
rising again to breathe, remaining with their 
heads and arching necks, like those of clumsy 
horses, above the surface. The females carry 
their youug upon their shoulders, and rise 
more frequently, that the little ones may not 
be exhausted by remaining too long below. 
Luxuriously do they bask in the sun, with their 
huge bodies more or less exposed upon the banks 
and shallows ; or stray among the swampy islets, 
or make nocturnal visits to the cornfields of the 
natives. 

i All this security, however, vanishes before 
the advent of the white hunter, or the spread of 
fire-arms among the natives. In the Bo-tlet-le 
River, which, but a few years since, abounded 
with them, we did not see one; even in Lake 
Ngami it is said that only a few individuals 
remain ; and here, as in every locality where 
the simple weapons of the natives have been 
superseded by the rifle-bullet, their habits have 
become so changed as hardly to be recognised as 
those of the same animals. No longer are they 
seen exposing themselves in careless security 
upon rocks and sandbanks, or floating incau¬ 
tiously above the surface ; the most retired and 
sequestered pools or reedy coverts are sought as 
their retreat. If, on rising, their suspicion is 
in any way excited, they expose but the smallest 


the weapon, sometimes rendered still more deadly 
by being poisoned, to fall upon his back. In 
either case the wound inflicted is generally 
mortal, and the track is followed by the natives 
to the pool in which he dies. 

Sometimes the harpooning of the hippopota¬ 
mus is effected from large rafts of reeds, such 
as those described by Mr. Andersson on the 
Teoughe ; and at others from canoes alone, as 
on the Bo-tlet-le River, where, while travelling 
with Mr. James Chapman, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the weapons employed by Maka-ta, a 
headman of the Makoba or river people, who 
had long been known to ray friend as the most 
successful and energetic hunter in the vicinity. 
The harpoon itself is but a small spear-head 
with one barb and a tang, by which it is inserted 
into the end of a heavy beam of thornwood, so 
loosely as to come out when the animal is struck, 
but still remaining fast by a skein of small cords 
connecting it with the beam, to the other end of 
which is attached a stout line of twisted palm- 
loaf of considerable length. 

The favourite haunt of their intended victim 
having been previously ascertained, the hunters 
select one or more canoes of convenient size, and 
approach with breathless caution, concealing 
themselves, if possible, behind any angles or 
projections of the banks, or lying motionless 
while he rises to breathe, and advancing when 
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he is again beneath the surface. At length the 
favourable opportunity arrives ; the animal rises 
too near the boat, or incautiously floats upon 
the surface while it almost imperceptibly ap¬ 
proaches him. The deadly barb buries itself 
beneath his tough hide, and he is fast. 

In an agony of pain and fear he darts away, 
ploughing the water like a wounded whale. The 
shaft comes off, but remains attached to the 
iron by the cords, which, should ho turn and 
bite them, become entangled in his teeth, and 
even if he succeed in severing some, are suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to leave plenty to retain their 
hold. The canoe is towed behind him by the 
palm line, which the men slack out or haul upon 
as his struggles render necessary ; or even let go 
altogether, in the certainty that wherever the 
stricken creature may find refuge, the length 
of floating line must eventually betray him. 
Usually, however, in a few hours the hippota- 
mus is wearied out, or, wounded from other 
canoes, and being forced, if possible, into shal¬ 
low water, is secured by the harpoon-line to the 


an agreeable contrast with the dark foliage and 
grey stems of the mimosas and other overhang¬ 
ing trees, and the bright green reeds of the 
river beyond. He reserves one tree in the 
centre of the village, on which he hangs the 
horns, tails, and other trophies of the animals 
he kills, as offerings to the Barimo for future 
success ; and this, from the number of his vic¬ 
tims, is generally a picturesque object; but he 
had removed so lately, that when we saw him 
only a few jackal-skins adorned the thorn-tree 
dedicated to that purpose in his new village. 

The appearance of the hippopotamus in his 
native haunts, especially where he feels himself 
secure from assault, differs widely from that of 
the inert and sluggish animals retained in cap¬ 
tivity. In the delta of the Zambesi, and in 
many places up the river, they may be seen 
disporting themselves in the stream, or standing 
in midday upon the banks or islets ; and here 
it was that the appropriateness of the name hip¬ 
popotamus first impressed itself upon my mind ; 
for, barrel-like as is the creature’s body, and 


rushed at it and bit out a large portion of the 
bow. Fortunately the accident was witnessed 
from the opposite shore, and another canoe put 
off to the rescue, or our friend Madzekezi, who, 
like most of the Makololo, was unable to swim, 
might have fared badly. The two paddlers— 
Batoko, or men of the river—would probably 
have saved themselves. 

While living at Logier Hill, sixty or eighty 
miles below the Falls, I had good opportunities 
of observing these animals. We shot several, 
but only succeeded in securing three, one of 
which, a small cow, was twelve feet in length, 
or thirteen feet and a half including the tail, 
and six feet high at the shoulder ; the others 
•were larger, but my friend had no means of 
measuring them. The old chief Wankie re¬ 
marked that four things were requisite to shoot 
a hippopotamus—the gun, the bullet, the fire, and 
the man ; the shrewd emphasis he placed upon 
the latter word implying that he considered it a 
man’s work to kill one. They had been much per¬ 
secuted by a half-caste hunter, and were exceed- 
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shore, while its existence is terminated by the 
long broad-bladed spears of the surrounding 
hunters. 

The flesh, which is excellent and well-tasted, 
is speedily cut up, and such as is not required 
for immediate use is carefully separated into 
small strips, and dried for future service. The 
skin, in some parts nearly an inch and a half 
thick, is also preserved, being valuable both for 
barter to the colonists, for the manufacture of 
the heavy whips with which the oxen are driven, 
and also for preparing a really delicious article 
of food. The tusks are sold to the traders, the 
ivory of which they are composed being more 
valuable than that of the elephant ; though I 
understand that, since the introduction of other 
substances for the purpose of the dentist, the 
price has considerably diminished. 

-these tusks, which project in regular curves 
from the upper and lower jaw, and the surfaces 
of which are worn flat by constant attri tion 
against each other, will weigh from three to four 
pounds each, and were formerly worth as much 
as eighteen or twenty shillings per pound. 

Besides -the harpoon and spears for the hippo¬ 
potamus chase, Makta-a showed us the spades, 
or rather broad-edged chisels, inserted into 
staves six or eight feet long, used in digging 
pitfalls. He was at that time engaged in 
building a new village at some distance from 
his late residence ; and the huts, formed by new 
mats of reeds stretched over hemispherical 
frames, formedj with their bright yellow tints, 


short as are its legs, many of its positions, 
especially when only the head and slightly 
arched neck were seen above the water, re¬ 
minded me strongly of a clumsy horse. 

It seems to be generally of a mild and inoffen¬ 
sive disposition, and becomes so accustomed to 
the passage of canoes, that I have seen, near 
Tette, on the lower part of the Zambesi, a hip¬ 
popotamus lying on the sand-bank while a 
canoe landed, and the natives walked across not 
far from it. With one of our whale-boats it 
would have been almost impossible to approach 
him, and the steamer taken out by Dr. Living¬ 
stone, splashing the water with her paddles, had 
no chance whatever of coming near. It is not 
always safe, however, to approach too closely, 
even in a canoe ; for not improbably some soli¬ 
tary male, rendered furious, perhaps, by a recent 
battle with a rival, will rush upon and overturn, 
or crush it with his tremendous jaws. Of this 
we had an instance when Mr. Chapman and I 
were at the Victoria Falls. My friend had 
taken a canoe some miles up the river, and, 
having shot two hippopotami, had brought 
home part of the flesh of one, rewarding the 
native helpers with “the backbone ”—a con¬ 
ventional term which may mean anything, up 
to the whole carcass—and presenting a hand¬ 
some portion to the head-man, for the chief. 
One of the canoes, carrying part of the flesh, 
was crossing the river, when a hippopotamus, 
rendered furious probably by the smell of blood, 
or perhaps by being hunted during the day, 


ingly wary, showing the merest profile of the 
face : the ears, the projecting eyes, and nostrils 
looking like vermilion in the sunlight, all the 
organs necessary for the comfort or security of 
the creature being thus above water, while no 
vital part was exposed except a small portion of 
the brain ; and, at the slightest alarm, sinking 
to the depths, and leaving the bullet to spend 
itself on vacancy. 

-- 

( 

NET AND WING. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

eginners in 
entomology 
usually find 
that their 
first idea is 
to procure a 
Net, and in 
ninety-nine 
cases out of 
a hundred 
the net will 
be a bad one. 

In many 
books on but¬ 
terfly-hunting 
there is a page 
full of illustrations representing the different 
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articles which, will be required, and chief among 
them is the clap-net (or hat-fowling net, as it is 
sometimes called). It is praised as the very 
mainstay of the entomologist, and the wri¬ 
ters expatiate on its large surface and the space 
covered with its sweep. 

It is made of two rods, about five feet in 
length, curved towards the ends, and being 
connected at the tips by a strip of leather. When 
placed in position to receive the net, the rods 
look something like this figure ZD, or a Gothic 
window. A piece of net or gauze is then at¬ 
tached to the rods, and reaches within a foot of 
the ends. 

Thus the net can be held in both hands, and 
if a butterfly should come within its range the 
net can be shut upon it, and then laid on the 
ground. 

I wonder whether those who have so enthu¬ 
siastically praised the clap-net have tried to use 
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it. Being misled by the books, I made a point 
of procuring a clap-net, and as it was obtained 
from a regular dealer, thought that I could not 
have done better. It was impossible to have 
done worse. I naturally set down my invariable 
failures to my own awkwardness, but in reality 
they were due to the net, and not to its holder. 

I have asked many entomologists the result 
of their experiences with the clap-net, and they 
all agree with my own opinion—that the clap¬ 
net is the clumsiest, most fatiguing, and least 
effective instrument that the mind of man could 
have devised. 

In the first place, it requires the use of both 
hands. Fancy running over rough ground after 
a Scarlet Admiral or some such swift-winged 
butterfly, holding the clap-net with both hands, 
and trying to keep one eye on the insect and the 
other on the ground ! 

Not only are both hands engaged, but the 
broad surface of the net catches the air, so that 
keeping the balance is next to impossible, espe¬ 
cially on a breezy day. A fall while holding a 
clap-net is not a trifle. Both hands being en¬ 
gaged, you cannot save yourself, and you are 
sure to come on your chest and knock dll the 
breath out of your body. 

Even on a fine day, and on tolerably smooth 
ground, the clap-net is enough to tire any one 
in five minutes, and to make the shoulders ache 
intolerably, and the arms to feel as if they were 
about to drop off. 

I have been told that the most fatiguing 
exercise of the arms is to be found in learning 
to manipulate Punch and Judy ; but if any one 
should be seized with a yearning for the position 
of professor of Punch and Judy, and should 
prepare himself by a season with the clap-net, 
he will find himself able to hold up his arms for 
any length of time without inconvenience. 

Then, supposing your butterfly to have been 
enclosed in the net, how are you to take it out 


again ? The only way is to lay the net flat on 
the ground, put one hand below the butterfly 
and'one above it, squeeze it somehow, and then 
open the net. 

But it is necessary to lay the net on the 
ground and to kneel by the side of it. This is 
impossible on wet or rough ground, among 
lucerne or heath, especially if gorse-bushes be 
scattered among the heath, or on waste land 
overrun with thistles or brambles. All these 
plants are loved by many butterflies, so that how 
to capture a butterfly among lucerne, heath, 
gorse, thistles, or brambles I cannot tell. I 
have tried it, and the only result was the loss of 
the butterfly, the tearing of the net, the fracture 
of its sticks, and countless bruises and scratches. 

At the dealers’ you will find “ scissor-nets,” 
or “ net-forceps.” These are for taking moths 
off palings, tree-trunks, etc., but in my opinion 
they are as useless as the clap-net, and the Is. 6d. 
or 2s. which is asked for them is just so much 
money wasted. Any moth that can be taken 
with the scissor-net can be pill-boxed, as has 
been already described in the article on Treacles. 
Moreover, the insect will inevitably be injured 
in a scissor-net, while the pill-box never inflicts 
the least damage on it, and there are only a few 
“ noisy ” moths, as they are called, which knock 
themselves about after they have been shut into 
the box. 

The only net really worth using is the ring- 
net, but even this implement admits of much 
variation. A practised entomologist finds as 
much individuality in nets as a musician in 
violins or a billiard-player in cues. Moreover, 
an entomologist likes to have his own net, and 
if he be obliged to use a strange one, does not 
feel easy with it until he has accustomed him¬ 
self to it. 

I very strongly advise all entomologists to 
make their own nets. Here is a way of net- 
making invented by a young friend of mine, 
and afterwards improved. 

Get an old umbrella and take out a couple 
of the ribs, removing also the pivots by which 
the spokes are attached to them. This is easily 
done by a few strokes of the file and a twist 
with a pair of pliers. 

Now procure an ordinary oak walking-stick 
—you can buy for fourpence exactly the kind of 
stick which you w T ill want. It should be rather 
under two inches and a-half in circumference 
at the spot where the hand will grasp it, and 
it should not have a crook by way of a handle, 
but a rounded and but slightly swelling knob. 

First, ‘‘wrap ” the end of the stick with ten 
or twelve turns of fine copper -wire, so as to 
prevent it from splitting. String will answer 
the purpose tolerably well, but the vdre is very 
much stronger, occupies less space, looks 
neater, and is not liable to be injured by wet 
or friction. Iron wire will not do, as it soon 
becomes rusty and will snap with a touch. 

Near the tip, and a little below the wire 
binding, bore a hole completely through the 
stick, and another about the third of an inch 
below it. Eleven or twelve inches nearer the 
handle bore another pair of holes, the same dis¬ 
tance apart, and exactly parallel with the first 
pair. 

It will be advisable to balance the stick in the 
hand, trying it on all sides. When you find that 
it “sits” comfortably, bore the holes so that 
the framework will be perpendicular when the 
handle is held in the same place. Much exer¬ 
tion is saved by a well-balanced net. 

Push the tip of one of the steel ribs through 
the upper hole, and the other end of it through 
the corresponding lower hole, allowing the ends 
to project about the eighth of an inch. 11 will then 
look like the capital letter P. Do the same with 
the second rib on the opposite side of the stick, 
and you will have your frame complete as far as 
form goes. It will then resemble the Greek 
letter <£>. 

When you have made sure that the ends are 
perfectly even, force some fine wooden wedges 
into the holes by the side of the steel. A 
single lucifer-match will furnish all the wedges, 
which should be pushed in as far as possible, and 
then cut off level with the stick. 

Now take your wire, and bind the projecting 


ends firmly to the stick in X fashion. You will find 
that the best plan will be to begin by rolling the 
wire round a stick some eight or nine inches 
long and at least half an inch thick. It will 
give a “purchase,” besides saving the hands 
from being cut by the wire, which should not 
be thicker than “ wliitey-brown ” thread. 

You will now have the very perfection of a 
framework, light, springy, and so strong that it 
cannot be broken, except by intentional violence. 
Do not be afraid that the central rod will hinder 
the insects from coming into the net; for, even 
should a butterfly or moth be struck by it, the 
insect will simply glance off the stick and fall 
into the net. 

Now for the net itself. 

Purchased nets are almost invariably made of 
green “ leno.” This is a double mistake, both 
in the colour and the material. Green is used 
because the dealers have a plausible theory that 
insects will be afraid of a white net, but will 
mistake the green net for foliage, and so not be 
alarmed at it. 

Practical entomologists, however, laugh at 
this theory, knowing well that the colour of the 
net matters nothing at all, and that a scarlet, 
white, or black net will be quite as effective as a 
green one. As to frightening the insects, the very 
idea is absurd. In nine cases out of ten they 
must be frightened, whatever may be the colour 
of the net, and they are quite as likely to take 
alarm at a green net as at a white or red one. 

Moreover, when the insect is captured, a 
coloured net will be a great hindrance in ascer¬ 
taining its position and attitude, both of these 
points being matters of the greatest importance. 

Leno is, perhaps, as bad a material as could be 
devised. It is very flimsy, so that it will tear 
with a touch. It is stiffened with “ dressing,” 
which fills up the interstices between the 
threads, and causes resistance to the air. And, 
on account of the manner in which the threads 
are laid, the enclosed insect can be but imper¬ 
fectly seen. 

For entomological purposes there is nothing 
that even approaches mosquito-net. Be sure to 
buy the best quality, for it will be cheapest in 
the end. It costs about eighteenpence per yard, 
but as the yard is six feet wide it is really a 
cheap material. Even if it should be torn very 
little harm is done. A leno net, w’hen torn, 
soon falls into tatters, whereas the net now 
before me has been wounded in half-a-dozen 
places, and is none the worse. 

The large size of the meshes has a double 
advantage. It allows the air to pass freely, 
and so enables the insect-hunter to make a 
sharp and quick stroke. Moreover, the form and 
colour of the enclosed insect can be seen at a 
glance, so that it can be released if not wanted. 
As is the case with, the sweep-net, already 
described, the net should be soaked in hot 
water and well rubbed before being attached to 
the ring. 

Also, like the sweep-net, the ring-net should 
have a piece of broad webbing sewn round the 
ring, so that the net itself may be tacked to the 
webbing and riot sewn round the metal. 

Do not have your net too shallow. If the 
diameter of the ring be a foot, the length of the 
net should be at least thirty inches. At the 
bottom the edges should be rounded, but on no 
account should it end in a point, as is too often 
the case with purchased nets, which are made 
for sliow T and not for use. 

Some people are so very fastidious that they 
would not on any account be seen in the 
streets carrying a butterfly-net. I do not think 
much of their ardour, for, at the present time, 
entomology is so favourite a pursuit that a 
butterfly-net scarcely attracts any notice. 

In my younger days, however, no one could 
carry a butterfly-net through the streets with¬ 
out being stared at as if he were a wild beast. 
Being an undergraduate at Oxford in 1844, I 
should have no more thought of carrying a 
butterfly-net through the High Street than of 
wearing a moustache, and it was absolutely 
necessary to find some mode of conveying the 
net through the streets without discovery. 

(To be continued.) 








JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “Ernie Elton,” “Tom Dunstone’s Troubles” 
“ Archie Blake” etc. 

CHATTER XVIII.—DICK FINDS A NURSEMAID’S 
SITUATION HARDER THAN HE EXPECTED. 

B lossy was as nice a baby as ever breathed, 
full of all pretty little wiles and engag¬ 
ing ways, possessed, too, of four of the 
prettiest and whitest little teeth that ever 
glistened in a baby’s mouth. Wonderfully 
pretty. I could fill a page with her praises, 
but I doubt whether you boys would read 
it if I did, so we will dispense with all that, 
and just say that charming as Blossy was, 
she was not a desirable fellow-traveller for 
two gentlemen who knew very little 
indeed about babies, and disliked them as 
much as any two men living. 

They had not gone to Cromarte, as Mr. 
Wade, not knowing better, had told Jenny. 
They had made him believe they were 
going to do so, in order to throw any one 
who meant to follow them on a false scent. 
Both Peter and Dick were too fond of 
economy to travel by any other than the 
third class. But as at that time you could 
only do so once a day, and it would be too 
late when they had secured Miss Blossy 
for the parliamentary train, they had re¬ 
solved to stop at Barnsley till the next 
morning, and then start for London. 

Barnsley was just twelve miles from 
Northcombe, a busy, thriving town, and 
Peter had a little business to settle there. 
They had agreed that Dick should take 
charge of the child while he arranged it, 
and that they would take up their quarters 
in a quiet little inn on the outskirts of the 
town, so as not to attract notice. 

“For we’re odd-lookin’ nurses,” said 
Peter, with a grin; “an’ we don’t want 
more than we can help to find out the 
vally o’ this young lady.” 

Blossy gave them very little trouble on 
the journey to Barnsley. She slept the 
first part of the way, and then woke and 
looked about her, 
seeming quite 
pleased with the 
passage through 
the open air. 
Peter drove, so 
Dick had the 
nursing to do, and 
he laughed un- 
couthly, and 
snapped his fin¬ 
gers, and tried 
hard to make 
Blossy believe 
that he was an 
extremely plea¬ 
sant, good-tem¬ 
pered fellow. As 
Blossy kept her temper, which, nice as she 
was, was as uncertain as that of babies in 
general, he was delighted with his success. 
“We shall get her up to Lunnun post-haste 
if she on’y goes on like this,” he said. 
“ I wonder, I do, that people make such a 
fuss about the bother o’ babies. I expect 
it’s on’y make-believe that those who have 
to do with ’em may get the credit for bein’ 
a sight more clever than they really are.” 

“We a’nt at Lunnon yet,” said Peter, 
who had a livelier idea of the difficulties 
of the journey than his companion. 

But they were soon in Barnsley, and 
once there Dick stayed at the little inn I 
have spoken of, while Peter went and trans¬ 
acted his business. Dick had engaged a 
room for himself and his charge, and, as 
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the baby seemed tolerably quiet for a time, 
he found some amusement in looking out 
of the window. But there wasn’t much to 
see in that part, and Dick began to think 
nursing rather dull work. “I’ve alius 
thou’t they nuss-gals had an easy time of 
it; but it’s preshus dull if it’s all like this. 
That little bother sleeps; I wonder if I 
might go down to the taproom for a bit; 
it’s market-day, an 5 folk will bo droppin’ 
in there, an’ company will be a deal plea¬ 
santer than mopin’ in here all alone.” 

But Miss Blossy soon gave him some¬ 
thing to do. She woke, and she screamed, 
and Dick took her up and handled her after 
a very different manner from that to which 
Enoch Green had accustomed her. Blossy 
felt the difference. Enoch was a skilful 
nurse, and Dick a very rough one. She 
roared louder than ever, and Dick was fairly 
puzzled. 

“ Nursin ’s harder work nor ever I took it 
to be,” he said. “ How do they gals quiet 
the brats ? I know they’ve a way o’ cuddlin’ 
them up an’ pattin’ them on the backs. 
Let’s see how that will do with this one.” 

He tried to imitate the nurses, but ho did 
not pat Blossy’s back to her satisfaction. 
She hustled and twisted, “wriggling,” as 
he said, “like an eel,” and screaming 
louder than ever. She had wonderful lungs, 
to be sure, that child ! Dick walked up 
and down the room, patting Blossy harder 
than ever, and trying to hush her off, still 
in imitation of the nurses, but making a 
louder noise even than Blossy herself. 

“ Hush, hush ! by-a-baby bunting—you 
provoking little thing ! — dada’s gone 
a-hunting—hush, hush !—pat, pat!—you 
little vixen, I’d wring your neck if it 
wasn’t that I thought it ’ud pay better to 
keep you. It’ll be money hardly earned 
whatever I get for taldn’ you to Limnun. 
What a shame it does seem for that Peter 
Potts to be wantin’ half o’ whatever I get; 
he that’s had nuthen to do wi’ findin’ the 
child ! I hope he’s right; he seems pretty 
certain about it.” 

So Peter was ; he had not trusted merely 
to the paper, but he had made inquiries at 
the quay, and ascertained that a small yacht, 
the Nancy, had touched at Northcombe and 
taken in fresh vegetables and water only 
the day before that on which Dick had 
found the baby. The captain drowned 
had a child too, for the nurse and her mis¬ 
tress had come on shore and made one or 
two purchases, and as, two or three days 
after, spars and bits of wood came floating 
to different parts of the coast, and one of 
them bore the three letters, “NKY,” it 
was conjectured that the Nancy had gone 
down in the storm, with all on board. 
Some days after several bodies were washed 
on shore some miles away, but they were 
too disfigured by their immersion in the 
water for recognition to be possible—even 
if there had been any one at hand to recog¬ 
nise them—so that Peter had good grounds 
for believing that Blossy was a young lady 
of great expectations, and most likely the 
only survivor of the Nancy. 

Dick went on walking up and down, and 
Blossy went on screaming, till at last the 
door was briskly opened, and the landlady 
entered, with her face on fire with wrath. 

“Are you killing the child,” she said, 
indignantly, “ that it’s screaming like that? 
We shall have a regular crowd round the 
house if you don’t hush it, or let me. Well, 
to be sure ! if the gook hasn’t got it upside 
down ! Whoever saw a man holding a baby 
like that! What was your wife thinking 
of, I wonder, to trust you with it ? v 

In fact, Blossy had so twisted and turned 


her small person about ihat Dick found it 



was as tne landlady had said—that he was 
holding her upside down ! The woman 
took the child in her own arms and tried to 
hush it off, but Blossy was hungry, and 
would not be satisfied till the landlady 
brought her a little bread-and-milk, which 
had the effect of pacifying her for a time. 

She was so good, indeed, that Dick 
thought he might venture into the tap-room 
with her. “They’llbe crackin’ their jokes ; 
but never mind, I’ll tell ’em that the 
mother’s away, and I had to come into the 
town to see the child’s grandmother. It’s so 
mortal dull sittin’ here, an’ as that Peter 
won’t hurry himself back, I’ll just go down 
for a bit of a change.” 

So he did, and found the change not 
altogether a pleasant one. There were two 
or three men there,who laughed at him for 
carrying a child ; but Dick gave his order, 
as had the men, and laid the little creature 
down on a settle in the corner. Blossy 
sucked her thumb and seemed content, 
Dick drank his mug of cider, heard the 
news, and felt as if his cares were at an 
end for a time. Presently he looked round 
and saw that the baby had disappeared, 
and he made such an outcry as startled every 
one present. “ Some one’s stolen it! ” he 
cried; “ stolen my baby ! Some one,” he 
added, looking suspiciously round, “ that 
knows the worth on it, I reckon.” 

“The worth of a baby! Man alive! 
haven’t we all got lots on ’em P ” was the 
cry from the men present. 

Dick glared round, but they only laughed 
the more. Then he went into the shop and 
into the kitchen, but could see nothing of 
the landlady, and the lad who served as 
hostler and maid-of-all-work could tell him 
nothing of her; she must have taken the 
child; perhaps in some way had a sus¬ 
picion of its value, and she meant to make 
sure of the reward! Dick was not an 
imaginative man, but he conjured up aU. 
kinds of probabilities now. He put on his 
hat and went into the town looking every¬ 
where for his baby, and half hoping, half 
fearing to meet Peter Potts. 

“ I’m not sure that I should know the 
child if I saw it,” said Dick. “ Babbies 
are all so alike. It alius seems to me as if 
one was the spit of the other. There’s a 
woman with a babby—why she’s got one 
on each arm, an’ she seems to manage 
them as if they was no trouble .at all. 
They’re too little to be either on ’em mine, 
though. There’s another ! No, it’s too big, 
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besides it’s a boy. Did I ever think to find 
myself looking arter any babby lik8 this. 
Little vixens, that it alius seems to me a 
pity ain’t drowned the half on ’em, like 
puppies and kittens. It ’ud make a little 
more room in the world if they were, an’ 
other folk might have a chance of pushin’ 
on a bit.” 

Presently it struck him that Peter Potts 
might have possessed himself of the baby 
with a view of claiming the entire sum 
offered as a reward. “ It ud be just like 
bim—just like him,” said Dick, furiously, 
“ to get me to have the child here all ready 
for him, an’ then to hurry it away like this ! 
He’s got it, an’ driven off with it, I shouldn’t 
wonder. He can afford to pay second class 
fare if he gets the whole hundred pounds 
to himself, to say nought of what he’s 
goin’ to make out o’ keepin’ an’ takin’ care 
o’ the crittur. It ud be just like him—it 
'would—I was a fool I was to go shares wi’ 
him in anything. Mebbe he’s gone to the 
railway-station. I’ll be in time to catch 
him yet.” 

Dick walked towards the station, but as 
he drew near there, he saw Peter coming 
down a narrow street, and with something 
on his arm that Dick was certain was the 
baby. He could see neither head nor feet, 
Peter was carrying it so well wrapped up. 
It lay on his arm, and there was a great¬ 
coat thrown, over “as a blind,” Dick ex¬ 
pressed indignantly, “as a blind, but it 
won’t blind me!” 


He ran towards Peter and seized him by 



the throat. It was a quiet little street, the 
one they were in, but quiet as it was, there 
was a small crowd of boys in a minute or 
two. Whenever there is any mischief going 
on, or anything with which quiet, steady, 
well-behaved people won’t have anything 
to do, there boys are to be found, as if they 
sprung up from the earth or came down 
from the sky. “Give me the babby!” 
shouted Dick; “ you old good for nothing, 
making away with what doesn’t belong to 
you robbing me of the child I picked out 
of the sea. Give it me, I say ! ” 

And then he shook Peter so violently 
that the other held the burthen on his arm 
more tightly still, and said, or rather 
gasped, for Dick was choking him, “ Don’t 
be a fool, man ! ” 


“ I ve been one, an’ I’m not goin’ to b« 
any more. You’ve got the little one here, 
an 111 carry it myself. Snatchin’ it up 
whep my back -was turned, an’ thinkin’ 


you’d take it up to Lunnon an’ get the 
reward all for yourself. A babby that’s 
worth its weight in gold! An’ a babby 
that’s mine, too, an’ ne’er a one else’s in 
the world.” 

Then Dick shook Peter more lustily than 
ever, at which the boys laughed and 
shouted, “Go it aojain! ” and a decent- 
looking woman with a child in her arms 
coming up, and asking what was the mat¬ 
ter, they told her that one man had stolen 
the other’s baby, at which the woman 
kissed her own, and said that neither one 
of them looked fit to have a child belong¬ 
ing to him. 

“Give me the little one, I tell ’ee,” 
shouted Dick, and laid his hand on Peter’s 
arm. “ It’s no good smotherin’ it up like 
this, an’ tryin’ to hide it. It’s mine, I tell 
’ee, an’ I’ll have it, or make ’ee pay for 
stealin’ it.” 

“ What does the fool mean ? ” said Peter, 
trying to free himself from his assailant. 

“It means this, that I’m goin’ to have 
the child,” and here Dick made such a 
grasp at the bundle which he firmly be¬ 
lieved was the baby that Peter was trying 
to hide from him, that the latter fell on a 
doorstep, and the parcel he carried falling 
too, there was a smash and a crash, and a 
great deal of thick brown liquor flowing 
over the dean white pebbles of the little 
street, mingling with some articles that 
looked like black balls of an oval shape. 

“ Treacle ! ” cried one boy, and dipped 
his fingers in it. 

“ Plum jam ! ” said another) “ an’ they’re 
jolly sized damsons.” 

He snatched up one as he spoke, and 
popped it in his 
mouth, then spat 
it out half chewed 
with a face of dis¬ 
gust. Peter, who 
was not much hurt 
by his fall, scram¬ 
bled after his trea¬ 
sures, and tried in 
vain to save some 
of them. But the 
jar was broken in 
pieces that were 
too small to be of 
any real use, and 
the old man 
squeaked as if he 
was ready to cry, 
and he really was very near it. 

My walnuts—my precious pickled wal¬ 
nuts ! will nobody bring me a jar to put 
them in ? You goat, you ! Did you think 
I’d handle a baby like that ? I’ll not get 
such another lot, I know. Them were the 
last ^Sally Dodds had got left, and she 
won’t make any more this year. Oh, boys, 
don’t go stealin’. I’ll give fourpencefor a 
jar, an’ a penny for you to spend in goodies 
betwixt you if you’ll pick them up.” 

The boys scrambled for the walnuts, 
taking up a great deal of dirt and not a 
few stones, and one of them ran and 
bought a jar from a crockery shop, the 
mistress following him to ask for the 
money. Peter said it was too small, and 
that threepence was plenty for it; and 
then turned to look after his walnuts, im¬ 
ploring the boys not to take up any dirt 
with them, which of course it was impos¬ 
sible for the boys to help doing; and if it 
had been, I think they would have done it 
all the same. 

“But what have you done with the 
babbyp” cried Dick. “Never mind the 
pickles, man, on’y tell me that ? ” 

“I don’t knOTY anything about the 



baby,” said Peter, distractedly; “I’ve 
had somethin’ else to think of. I just set¬ 
tled my affairs, man, then I bought this 
good. greatcoat at a second-hand shop* 
thinkin’ I’d like to look respectable when 
I went to Lunnon; and I called on Mrs. 
Dodds, where I always get my pickles, 
and found she’d saved me one jar as she 
said she would, an’ I was bringin’ it along 
carefully, with the neck uppermost, an 
the coat over it for fear of accidents, an’ 
you came rampin’ an’ roarin’ an’ ravin’ 
about the child. Dick Harden, I take it 
you’ve had a deal more cider at the Blue 
Skittles than is good for you.” 

That was certainly the case; if Dick had 
not taken an extra mug or two, he would 
never have made the mistake; but he was 
mote carried away by his passion and sus¬ 
picion than by anything else. He stared 
stupidly at Peter Potts, then said, 

“If you haven’t got the babby, who 
has ? That’s what I should like to know.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve lost the 
child ? ” cried Peter. Then he turned to 
the boys, “ Don’t go puttin’ all that dirt 
in along with the walnuts,” he said, pathe¬ 
tically ; “ they’ll be fit for nothin’ now.” 

“ The ketchup ’ll only be a little thicker,” 
said the woman who had sold him the jar; 
at which the boys laughed, and Peter 
grew furious. He took his jar, and said, 

“ Come along with me, you dunderhead, 
an’ let’s hear how you lost the little ’un.” 

Dick recounted his mishap. “ It must 
ha* bin sperrited away. I’d on’y just 
turned my head, an’ then it was took. I 
believe the woman o’ the house knows 
sumthen on it; she seemed mighty anxious 
to have the child in her own hands.” 

“ We’ll go and lay it to her,” said Peter, 
“ an get the perlice if nothing else will do. 
You must have let somethin’ slip; yoti 
never were one to be trusted. A child o’ 
ten years old wou'd have taken better care 
; of the young ’un nor that.” 

They walked along, finding fault with 
each other, till they came to the Blue 
Skittles; then Dick, seeing the landlady 
standing behind her bar, ran up to het*. 
“Where’s the 
child, woman ? 
where’s the child 
you’ve stolen? 

Just tell me at 
once, or I’ll call 
in the police ! ” 

“ Yes, where’s 
the child?” cried 
Peter, “that 
you’ve kidnapped 
and made away 
with ? ” 

“The m an’s 
crazed!” cried the 
landlady; “ what 
a fuss about no¬ 
thing at all. I’ve 
half a dozen little uns of my own, an’ it 
isn’t likely I’d want to be troubled with 
keepin’ other people’s. Only as I saw that 
you didn’t know what to do with it, and 
that, as like as not, the baby would be sat 
upon and smothered, or fall off the settle 
if it wasn’t looked to, I just took it across 
to my old mother’s, who sees to mine 
when I’m extra busy, an’ when I cum 
back I found you’d gone; so I suppose 
you’ve been makin’ a world’s wonder of 
yourself, lookin’ all over the town for what 
was on’y on the other side o’ the street. 

Just come an’ see, an’ you’ll find the little 
one right enough, an’ my eldest girl 
a-miiidin’ it.” } 

(To be continued.) 
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JOHN ARMIGER’S START IN 
LIFE. 

k T E cold morning towards the end of March, 
about five-and-forty years ago, a little 
boy, closely buttoned up in a great-coat of pep¬ 
per-and-salt broadcloth reaching nearly to his 
heels, alighted from a hackney-coach at the 
gateway of the George and Blue Boar in High 


“Five shillings ! Wh} r , how many miles do 
you call it from Gracechurch Street ? ” 

“Never mind the miles, that’s my fare ; I 
Shall Want another shilling for waiting, if you 
don’t look sharp.** 

“Go along with you,” the ostler interposed, 
as he was taking down the boy’s luggage from 
the coach ; “ you didn’t ought to be hard upon 
a schoolboy ; lie’s going to boarding-school, he 


pay more than three shillings, and I don’t mean 
to.” 

So saying, the young traveller trotted off into 
the inn parlour, and began to warm his fingers 
at the fire. In a few minutes the guard of the 
High-flyer looked into the room. 

“Ready, mister?” he asked. “Are you in¬ 
side or mit ?" 

“Inside.** 



“ I was told not to pay mors than three shillings, and I don’t mean to I " 


Holborn. His fingers, tightly encased in Wood- 
stock gloves, were so cold that he could scarcely 
move them ; for it had been an old-fashioned 
winter, and this month of March had f ‘ come in 
like a lion,” with bitter winds and frosts. The 
jarvey who had driven him stamped his feet 
upon the pavement, and beat his breast with his 
great red hands impatiently, while waiting for 
his fare. 

“How much?” said the boy, as he strove in 
vain to feel his way to his pocket. 

“Five shillings, master. ’ 


is, by the High-flyer, to Bedworth. Have a 
conscience ! ” 

“Never you mind,” replied the jarvey; 
“he’s got a lot of money in his pocket, I 
know.” 

“It doesn’t matter what I’ve got,” said the 
boy; “Mr. Judd gave me three shillings for 
you, and there it is.” 

“ Oh, there it is at last, is it ? Well, you can 
tell Mr. Judd-” 

“No, I can’t; I shan’t see him again for 
three Jong months ; but he told me I was not to 


“Inside? There’s four insides already, be¬ 
sides the baby. I’d rather go out, if I was yon; 
ten to one but you’ll be as sick as a cat before 
you’ve got far, with all the windows shut.” 

“Mr. Judd said I was to go inside,” said the 
boy ; “he took an inside place on purpose; 
else I’d much rather go on the box.” 

“ You can’t have the box anyhow,” said the 
guard; “it isn’t likely; and if you’re booked 
inside, why, they must make room for you, 
that’s all.” 

The coach was in the inn yard, and’seeme4 to. 
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be pretty well loaded ; tlio top was piled up with 
boxes, hair trunks, and hampers ; there were 
eight or nine outside passengers, and the narrow 
inside was apparently full already. 

“Another coming ?” cried one of the party, 
as the guard opened the door. She was a stout 
woman, and ought to have had two places for 
herself alone. ‘ ‘ Another coming ? There is no 
room, guard, and you know it.” 

“ Only a little way, ma’am; he’s not going 
through.” 

“I shouldn’t care if he did go through,” the 
stout lady answered; “and the sooner the 
better. Are you hooked ? ” 

“ Yes ; my books are in the trunk outside.” 

“Don’t you think you would be a deal more 
comfortable if you were with them ?—not but 
what you’ll have enough of their company 
before you come this way again, I dare say.” 

The boy would gladly have made his escape, 
but the door was now shut and the coach had 
started, and was rumbling slowly over the stones 
towards Ilighgate and the North. So the sour- 
looking woman was fain to express her discon¬ 
tent by spreading herself out to prevent his 
sitting near her, and by treading upon his cold 
toes when he was about to settle down between 
her two opposite neighbours. 

John Armiger was an orphan. There were 
not so many Cyrils, Cuthberts, Augustines, and 
Guys in thoso days as there are now, and his 
only Christian name was John ; he had lost both 
his parents at an early age, and had been brought 
up under the care of an aunt, who, with her 
husband (the Mr. Judd already named), was 
very kind to him, and very anxious to do her 
duty by him. John wa3 now eleven years old, 
and it was thought necessary for his good educa¬ 
tion that he should go to a boarding-school. A 
boarding-school had been recommended to them 
by a neighbour, a Mr. Waddy, who knew some¬ 
body who had children there ; and chiefly upon 
that gentlenian’s representation of the excellent 
discipline, instruction, and general conduct of 
the establishment, they had decided on com¬ 
mitting their nephew to the tender care of Mr. 
Bearward and his “ lady ” at Cubbinghame. 

At length little John Armiger has been jolted 
down upon his bearings, with a nursery-maid on 
his left hand having a baby in her arms, and 
the mother of the baby on lii 3 right. “ I beg 
your pardon, ma’am,” he says to the latter^ 
seeing her draw from her reticule an orange, 
some fragments of sponge-cake, and two hard- 
boiled eggs, all pounded and mixed up together 
in consequence of his sudden descent upon them, 
making, as the lady says, “a terrible mess” 
upon her knitting,' which happened to bo in the 
same receptacle. 

“ I’m very sorry,” ho adds, turning to the 
baby, which has received a poke from iiis elbow 
and lias begun to cry. 

“Children are always a nuisance,” the fat 
lady remarks, “ and boys in particular.” 

Johnny felt that he had not injured her, so 
why should she complain ? lie strongly sus¬ 
pected also that she had usurped his seat in the 
coach, which had been engaged by his uncle 
three days before, and he felt angry with her. 

“It’s all your fault,” ho said; “if you had 
not trodden on my toes with your great heavy 
feet just as the coach jolted so, I should not 
have gone down so suddenly; and I believe you 
did it on purpose. ” 

“ ‘ Great heavy feet! ’ ” exclaimed the lady; 
“did ever anybody hear such impudence? I 
declare children are most detestable.” 

A plain Friend, or Quaker, who occupied the 
fourth corner in the coach, interceded at this 
point. “ Consider,” said he, “ wast thee never 
a child theeself ? ” 

“ I never was a boy,” she answered. “ I 
never was a rude, ill-mannered boy ; I have not 
that to answer for, though I have had enough 
to do with boys, unfortunately ; I know them 
well.” 

“And I shall never be a woman,” answered 
John. “ I’m glad of that. But I beg your 
pardon, ma’am, again,” ho continued, turning 
to his neighbour, who was still occupied with 
her knitting ; “ I didn’t mean it for you, and I 
couldn’t help what I did, could I ? ” 
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“ I don’t think you could,” she answered, 
kindly ; “it was not your fault.” 

The good Friend tried to make peace between 
all parties, but with indifferent success; the 
stout lady with “the heavy feet ”-was implac¬ 
able. 

“I’ll let your master know,” she said, “ what 
sort of a boy you are. I’ll find out where 
you’re going before you leave this coach, and 
write to him this night; so make yourself easy 
about that.” 

The coach now stopped for a few minutes at 
an inn ; and John Armiger, anxious to escape 
from his difficulties, and feeling rather squeam¬ 
ish with the closeness and movement of the 
vehicle, let down the window and called to the 
guard. “Open the door,” ho said; “I’ll go 
outside.” 

The guard was just climbing up to his seat, 
but he swung himself down again, lowered the 
step, and bade the boy “look sharp,” for the 
road was heavy, and there was no time to spare. 
Johnny clambered up as quickly as he could to 
the seat pointed out to him, and the guard fol¬ 
lowed, gave the word “all right,” and off they 
went again. 

It was by no means a comfortable seat that 
John had now taken in exchange for his “in¬ 
side.” It was at the back of the coach, facing 
the dickey, and projecting over the hind wheel. 
There was an iron rail for his feet to rest upon, 
but his legs were not long enough to reach it; 
and the seat itself was narrowed by a pile of 
boxes which occupied a part of it and rose up 
perpendicularly behind his back, so that it was 
with difficulty ho could maintain himself upon 
his perch ; and lie was obliged to sit very up¬ 
right, or he would have been thrown upon liis 
face on the road every time the horses quickened 
their speed or began- to ascend a hill. 

He settled himself, however, as best he could 
in this uncomfortable position, holding on with 
both hands, and began to look around him. 
“ What place is this ?” he asked a fellow-tra¬ 
veller. 

“Highgate. Don’t you know Highgate? 
Haven’t you been sworn at Highgate yet ? ” 

“Sworn at? Yes. The guard swore at me 
because I wanted to come outside; but I don’t 
know what Highgate had to do with it, nor 
what good it was to him or to anyone else. ” 

“ Come, I say, young fellow,” said the guard, 
“none of that, you know.” And, looking very 
red in the face, lie blew out his feelings through 
the horn with an uncertain sound, then thumped 
his breast, and laughed, and said to the passen¬ 
ger who sat next him, “It was none so bad after 
all, was it ? ” 

The passenger addressed was a youth about 
sixteen, with a round, freckled face, a large 
mouth, a good set of teeth, and some promise, 
carefully encouraged, of whiskers; a pair of 
large, dark-blue eyes lent an attraction to his 
face, without which it would have been pro¬ 
nounced plain, though good-tempered looking; 
his hair was sandy in colour, and rather crisp 
and stubborn in its form ; he woro a bird’s-eye 
kerchief round his throat, with high, stick-up 
collars, and appeared to bo suffering from a stiff 
ncqk in consequence. 

“Not bad? No; but he ought not to be 
cheeky—a little boy like him. Where are you 
going to, young one ? ” 

“ To Cubbinghame.” 

“ What! to old Bruin’s ? ” 

“To the Rev. Joseph Rearward’s.” 

“You are? They’ll soon take it out of you 
there, I promise you.” 

“Do you know the Rev. Joseph Bearward, 
sir ? ” 

“Know him? Know old Bruin? I should 
think I did! every inch of him. inside and 
out.” 

“ You’re not a pupil, are you ?” 

“I’m one of the fellows, if that’s what you 
mean. I’ve been there four years nearly. I’ve 
just had a week’s holiday because my father was 
ill and sent for me. He’s all right again now, 
and so I’m going back for the rest of the half; 
it’s my last half, though, that’s ono comfort. 
And it’s your first, poor little chap! Don’t you 
wish you were me ? ” 


Johnny could not say he did. 

“ What! Wouldn’t you like to change places 
with me ? ” 

“Yes; I should like to change places very 
much,” ho answered, looking wistfully at the 
other’s comfortable seat; for his fingers were 
numbed with the cold, and he could hardly hold 
on to his own narrow perch any longer. 

“Don’t you wish you may get it! ” was tlio 
answer. “ What’s your name, boy ? ” 

“John Armiger. What’s yours ?” 

“ Come, I say ! you’re only a new boy, don’t 
you know! You’ve no business to go and ask 
such a question as that—not that I am ashamed 
of my name ; only it isn’t the right thing, you 
know, for a new boy. Sparrow, my name is— 
Mr. Sparrow. We don’t care about Christian 
names at Bearward’s, and all the big fellows are 
‘misters.’ What’s your father ? ” 

“I have no father—nor mother,” he added, 
anticipating the next question. 

“Poor little chap!” said the guard, paren¬ 
thetically. 

“ I wonder you go to school, then,” said Mr. 
Sparrow, reflectively. “ I wouldn’t if my father 
didn’t send me. I should think I might have 
finished my education before now ; but it’s my 
last half, that’s one comfort. Where do you 
live ? and how much money have you got ? ” 
Before John Armiger could answer these ques¬ 
tions, the horses started forward under the 
coachman’s lash, and the poor boy was very 
nearly jerked from his seat; his cap, a flat stiff- 
crowned one, came in contact with the pile of 
boxes behind him, and fell forward over his 
eyes ; and as he had no hand at liberty with 
which to recover it, it dropped off on to tho 
road. 

“My cap ! ” he cried. “ Stop the coach ; I 
have lost my cap ! ” 

“Can’t stop,” said the guard; “we’re late 
already, and it’s blowed away half a mile a’most 
down the hill.” 

“ Oh, do stop ! I must have my cap ! ” 

The guard hesitated, and began again to 
swear. 

“ Won’t you stop ? ” cried John, in despair. 
“Can’t,” said tho guard; “can’t stop for 
nobody now.” 

The next moment he felt his own hat lifted 
from his head, and before he could raise his hand 
to it John Armiger had sent it spinning along 
the road after his cap. 

“ Now will you stop the coach ? ” he cried. 
Yes, he v r ould stop now, it seemed. The 
word was given ; the driver pulled up ; Johnny 
was down in a moment, and the guard closo 
behind him ; hut he had the start, and could 
run faster than the guard. He caught up tho 
guard’s hat first, and threw it over a hedge, and 
then ran on till ho had recovered his own cap, 
with which he mounted, panting, to his placo 
upon the coach, while the guard was yet strug¬ 
gling in the hedge. He was rather alarmed as 
the latter climbed up again, looking very angry, 
and giving utterance to various threats and ex¬ 
pletives, as if lie had been still at Highgate. 

“ I didn’t want to do it,” he said, apolo¬ 
getically ; “but I couldn’t help it, could I ? ” 

“ It wasn’t bad,” said Mr. Sparrow, laughing ; 
“but a little fellow like you shouldn’t tako 
liberties, you know.” 

“Not bad.! ” exclaimed tho guard, angrily; 

“ well, no, it wasn’t.” His jaws expanded sud¬ 
denly, and lie broke out with a hearty laugh. 

“ Bad ! it beats all! I must tell my little ’un 
when I get home ; he’d ha’ done just the same 
liisself, my Jemmy would. I can’t be angry 
with you, young man, it was done so clever.” 
Then, after a pause, “Come here,” he said; 

“ there’s room for you uuder the apron. Sit you 
there, betwixt mo and Mr. Sparrow,” and 
Johnny presently found himself very conve¬ 
niently placed in the dickey, with a cushion 
imder him, and his feet and knees well sheltered ; 
and hut for an occasional poke from the guard’s 
elbow as that worthy gave vent to his feelings 
on the subject of the hat, ho would have been 
quite comfortable. 

About three o’clock in tho afternoon the coach 
arrived at Bedwortli. © 

“ Here you are,” said the guard, as tho horses 
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drew up at the door of the Swan ;“ and there,” 
pointing to a kind of carrier’s cart, with a tilt, 

“ there’s your private carriage waiting to convey 
you and this other gent and the lady inside to 
Reverend Bearward’s.” 

John Armiger descended, and felt in his 
pocket for the two shillings which Mr. Judd 
had given him for the coachman and guard. 

“No,” said the guard, beginningan oath, but 
checking himself; “I’d rather give you one 
than take one from you ; but I maunt swear, 
mun I ? ” 

“You must take it,” said the boy; “it is 
yours, not mine. Mr. Judd gave it to rue on 
purpose for you, so I couldn’t keep it if I 
would.” 

Mr. Sparrow looked on amused. “ He’s very 
fresh,” he said to the guard; “ nobody would 
think ho was up to anything to hear him, would 
they?” 

The boy took no notice of Sparrow’s remarks, 
but insisted upon handing over the shil¬ 
lings to the guard, who shook hands with him 
and said he would take it home and give it to 
his Jemmy, and then offered John a glass of ale, 
or anything he pleased to call for. “ Anything 
you like,” he repeated; “but I maunt swear, 
mun I ? Not if I can help it.” 

“No, friend ; it’s a bad habit—a foolish habit 
—an ugly habit,” said the Quaker, who had 
alighted from the coach, and was standing near. 

“ Swear not at all; it can do thee no good, 
and may do others harm to hear thee : let your 
yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; for whatsoever 
is more than this cometh of evil.” 

“It’s quite true,” the boy interposed, in a 
low voice; “I should like you much better if you 
did not swear so.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean anything,” said the man ; 

“ I’m used to it, and it comes natural.” 

“Then if it doesn’t mean anything,” said 
John, laughing, “ wliat’s the use of it ? I’m 
not used to it, and I hope I never shall bo. 
You would not like your own boy to get used to 
it, I should think. Good-bye ; I shall see you 
again, perhaps, at the end of the term. Do you 
always go with this coach ? ” 

“Yes, master; I’m going up to-morrow,^and 
down the next day, and so on all the week.” 

“ I wish I was you,” said Sparrow ; “ only I 
should like to be always going up, and never 
coming down. But it’s my last half, that’s one 
comfort; and won’t the other fellows wish they 
was me, when they hear it ? ” 

“Anybody else a-going along o’ me?” said 
the driver of the tilted cart, whose name was 
Berry. “Two young gents and a lady, I was 
told ; where’s the lady ? ’ 

“Lady’s in the bar,” said the ostler; and 
thither Mr. Berry went to look for her. After 
a few minutes she appeared at the door, wiping 
her mouth, and with her face flushed ; and 
John Armiger saw with dismay that it was the 
same person who had trodden upon his feet in 
the coach, and who hated boys. 

“What’s that for?” she cried, looking dis¬ 
dainfully at the cart. “ I ain’t going to travel 
in a carrier’s cart, as if I was a parcel or a box. 

‘ Only three miles,’ did you. say ? If it was 
three yards I wouldn’t demean myself in a com 
mon vehicle of that kind. That’s not the sort of 
conveyance I’ve been used to, I can tell you. 
I’ve kept my own carriage before now. Why 
did not your master send a proper equipage ? ” 
“This is the liekkipage he sent,” said the 
man. “There ain’t no other ; if the Dook of 
Wellington hisself was a-going to school at 
Cubbin’liame he’d have to ride in this, and 
don’t see as nobody need have no better, 
must be going, at all events, so jump in, young 
gents ; the lady must please herself.” 

The young gents did as they were bid, and 
Mrs. Baggerly, for so the lady with the “ heavy 
feet’’was named, followed with much grumb- 
bling, saying she should not stop long at Rev. 
Mr. Rearward’s if this was their ways. “ Hallo, 
boy ! ” she cried, as soon as she caught sight of 
our hero— “you here ? You told me you were 
lint going through ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon,” John replied ; “it was 
the guard who said so, and I did not quite un¬ 
derstand him.” 


It’s all the same,” she answered ; “I hate 
story-telling.” 

“ So do 1,” said John, flushing up. 

“ Storry-telling, and swearing, and impu¬ 
dence, and all such,” she continued, “I hate 

n.” 

John was silent, but Mr. Sparrow whispered 
to him, “She’s the new matron ; it will be bad 
times for you at Cubbinghame if she takes a 
spite against you ; I wouldn’t be you, not if you 
were to pay me for it.” 

“ I don’t want you to be me,” John answered, 
“ not even if you would do it for nothing,” 

It was nearly dark when they arrived at Cub¬ 
binghame, for the horse was lame, and his pace, 
at the best, was little faster than a walk.. The 
tilted cart jogged up and down at every limp of 
the poor animal, and Mrs. Baggerly threatened 
more than once that she would get down and 
walk ; but when Berry stopped for her to do so, 
she bade him “ Get on, do, and not be all night 
upon the road. ” 

Cubbinghame was a small village, consisting 
of a single row of houses at the foot of a steep 
hill covered with beautiful pine and fir trees ; 
there was a blacksmith’s shop, pleasant to see 
and hear on a cold Marcji evening, with two or 
three men at work in it, and three or four men 
looking on ; there was a general provision mer¬ 
chant’s, with a tallow candle stuck, for want of a 
candlestick, into a sample of very brown, sugar ; 
and there was a cake-shop, with liquorice and 
bulls’-eyes, and various other luxuries, which 
looked as if they ought to be eaten soon, or, 
better still, thrown away at once. There was a 
public-house at each end of the village, with 
red curtains in the windows and cheerful glow 
behind, looking very attractive, but the cause 
of many a headache and heartache, too. The 
horse would have stopped at each of these two 
places, as if desirous of making a beast of him¬ 
self, but was urged on to a large house standing 
by itself, a short distance farther on, and drew 
up there resolutely and finally. * 


From “ Boy and Man,” a capital book, by a writer 
whom we are glad to have as a contributor to the 
Boy’s Own Pater.” 



MY COURIER PIGEONS, AND HOW 
I TRAINED THEM. 

By R. W. Alldridge. 

CHAPTER VII." 

I HAD no 
occasion 
to knock at 
the door 
w hen I 
reached 
home, for 
my sister 
May was 

looking out eagerly for my return. 

“Oh, Alec!” she exclaimed. “Such news 
Mr. Renton has been here, and left a stamp for 
you for marking the pigeons with. (See 
marked feather , p. 207). We could not wait 
until you came home, so we managed to 
catch one of the fowls, and marked its wings, 
just to try it. He says he bought the stamp at 
the Crystal Palace, and gave three shillings for 
it. It’s made moveable with typo, and has 
these words : 

‘Alec Carew, 

Old Charlton, Kent.’” 

“You don’t say so !” I exclaimed. “Where 
—where is it ? Let’s see it at once! Where*! 
the fowl?—where’s the stamp ? Where are the 
pigeons?—are they all right?” And.without 
waiting for an answer, I rushed out into the 
garden, shouting inquiries as I ran. 

I can tell you that when 1 saw my own name 
on my own Antwerp’s wing, 1 felt—but there ! 
what’s the use of my trying to say how I felt— 
of course you’ll know better than I can tell you 
—but I shall never forget the thrill if I live to 
ho a hundred. 


My kind old friend wrote to me a few days 

afterwards. He only sent a line or two, hut the 
note rather puzzled me. I give it here :— 
“Dear Alec, —If you have marked all the 
Antwerps, bring them over to me Saturday fort¬ 
night.” 

I couldn’t make out why he wanted them. 
However, on the day he named, I put them all 
in a basket and set out with Sam, our gardener’s 
boy. 

Sam by this time was quite as enthusiastic 
about pigeons as I was. He was very proud at 
being allowed to carry that precious basket. 

W e got into conversation as we went along. 

“ I’m sorry I shan’t have the chance of seeing 
you train the birds, Master Alec,” Sam began. 

“ What! do you think I won’t do it, Sam ? ” 

I asked, almost fiercety. 

“ You’ll do it safe enough, sir ; hut I’m going 
away, you know.” 

“ No ; I didn’t know,” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “I don’t like being a gar¬ 
dener, so I’m going to sea—leastways not to sea 
to he a sailor exactly, but my eldest brother lie’s 
a steward aboard a boat belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company, and ho said ho 
could get me a berth for the season on the samo 
boat along of him, and I’m going; hut if I’d 
have known of them pigeons, trust me if I 
wouldn’t have stopped, for all I don’t like gar¬ 
dening. But I’m going the week after next.” 

“Where are you going to?—where docs the 
boat go to ? ” I asked. 

‘ ‘ Oh, she goes up and down from London to 
Margate, right along the river. When I como 
by here I shall always be looking out to see if I 
can catch sight of the birds, Mr. Alec. ” 

“To Margate!” I exclaimed. “Oh, jolly! 
Why—why, Sam, you’ll be able just to do the 
very thing I want done ! Why, you’ll be able 
to train the pigeons for mo ! ” 

I don’t put in Sam’s exclamations of delight 
because they were, perhaps, a little strong, hut 
I felt sure 1 had an ardent and trustworthy ally 
in the worthy lad. Why, I’m telling only the 
literal truth when I say that hoy’s brown face 
turned red witli joy and his eyes twinkled like 
stars on a frosty night! 

We both wondered why Mr. Renton wanted 
to see the birds, but we were soon to know. 
First, the old gentleman carefully examined 
them, saw they had all been marked on their 
fiiglit-feathers, and praised mo in a manner 
that I am hardly accustomed to. 

“Have you flown the birds yet?” he asked 
when he had replaced them in the basket. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. “I took them to 
school the day before yesterday, and let them 
go. Some of the boys began to chalF me, and 
said wliat a fool I was to throw them away— 
that I should never see them again, unless it 
were on some poulterer's counter, and all that 
sort of thing. I didn’t got angry, but I must 
confess I was a little nervous until I reached 
home, and found the birds there all right 
enough. So I took them to school again next 
morning, just to let the fellows see what sort of 
stuff my pigeons were made of. And you should 
have seen our boys open their eyes—that’s all!” 

I didn’t like to tell him what handsome offers 
I had had for them ; but I had, you know. 
Why, Bridges Major was going on at me about 
them, and wanting all the way home to swop 
everything he had in the world. 

“Well,” said Mr. Renton, “ I think you may 
let them go now. I think they’ll do their 
three miles.” 

“ Shall I open the lid and let them all go to¬ 
gether ? ” I asked. 

“ Certaiuly not; one at a time, if you please. 

‘ Let every tub stand on its own bottom ’ is a 
very old maxim, hut it applies very well to 
pigeons. If you start one every fivo minutes 
that will just occupy us half an hour. You will 
then be able to notice the talents of each 
bird, and b* able to value it accordingly. 
There may he one, or even a couple of fools 
among the six, and if so, the sooner they are 
discovered and got rid of the better. They 
might have sufficient sense to follow the others, 
and so get home ; but why should the others 
ho encumbered with companions who are mere 
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copyists ? No, no, Alec, find out the shams 
and let the poulterer have them.” 

I flew my birds just as Mr. Renton instructed 
me, and|ithen I told him about Sam, who had 
been looking on attentively from a respectful 
distance. 


“ Then, Alec,” he continued, “if no accident 
occurs, you may, after an interval of two or 
three days, tell Sam to start them at Erith.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, with my mouth open 
with excitement and intense desire to under¬ 
stand every word he spoke. 
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“ Don’t you think that’s ver J fortunate, sir ? ” 
I asked. • 

“ Fortunate, if you can fully depend upon 
him.” 

“ No fear of that, sir.” 

“Well, then, as soon as he is settled in his 
new berth you had better get two baskets made 
that will comfortably hold half a dozen birds. 
Stop! now I think of it, I have two that will 
just do ; you shall have them ; you will want 
two baskets, because, you say, this boat runs 
every other day to Margate, and every other day 
comes back from Margate. Well, then, If a 
basket is left at Sam’s house—you say he’ll be 
coming home to his father’s at Chariton every 
other evening—if a basket is left at his house 
with the fresh pigeons, you can then bring back 
the returned basket and save him the trouble of 
coming to fetch the birds, and you will always 
have one basket at home. If you tell Sam to 
throw up the birds at Woolwich that will do for 
the first trial.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, taking in every word as if 
I were trying to cross the I'ons Asinorum. 
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“ After a few more days Sam may venture to 
take them a mile or two beyond Gravesend, and 
this throw you must get Sam to repeat for four 
journeys There is nothing like well grounding 
your birds in a knowledge of the locality for a 
radius of at least twenty miles around their 
birthplace.” 

“Yes, sir ; and what then, sir ? ” 

“Why, Alec, then they may go as far as the 
Nore.” 

‘ ‘ The Nore ! Why, the Nore’s out at sea ! 

“Oh, no, it isn’t; it’s only at the mouth of 
the Thames, about forty miles from your house 
as the crow flies. They will do that under an 
hour, you will find. Then, after a few days’ 
rest, you may tell Sam to let them go about ten 
or fifteen miles below the Nore. They may do 
this journey twice, resting a few days between ; 
and after that they may be turned up at Mar¬ 
gate.” 

I followed Mr. Renton’s instructions as mi¬ 
nutely as it was possible to do, and I am quite 
sure Sam followed mine with the same faithful¬ 
ness. 


There was not the least failure. 

* * * * 

On the 18th of July I wrote Jack this letter : 
“Dear Jack, —The birds have done fifteen 
miles below the Nore twice. The first time they 
took one hour and twenty minutes, but the 
second time they did it in an hour and fourteen 
minutes, which Mr. Renton says is very good 
work. To-morrow (Wednesday) Sam will take 
them on to Margate. The boat will be there 
about three o’clock. Mind you are there to see 
them off; and be sure to put a paper with the 
time round the leg of the blue chequer cock. 
You will know him because he is larger than 
the hen. Good-bye. 

“Yours, 

“ Alec Care w.” 

That afternoon a lot of my fellows, some of 
those that had no belief in what my pigeons 
could do, came over “to see the fun,” as"they 
said; and would have made nasty sneering 
remarks if my father and my two sisters had not 
been present; for my relatives were, like my¬ 
self, exceedingly anxious as to my success ; so 
that rather put the stopper on the gentlemen. 

Well, just at a quarter to five o’clock, 

THERE THEY WERE. 

“ Hooray ! hooray ! ” 1 really could not help 
it as I took the paper off the blue chequer cock’s 
leg and read— 

* * Margate, 3 . 20 a. m. 

“All jolly. Send photo, of house, old Porson 
(head master) wt ris to see it.” 

It was signed by Jack and a dozen others. 

On the other page is what I sent. 

If our school and Jack’s do not have a home- 
and-home fly before this day twelve months my 
name is not Alec Carew. 


My PigeorohQuse, 


Diagram and Homing faculty Explained. 

Mr. Glashier, when over London, one mile high, 
saw the cliffs of Dover, seventy miles off. Supposing 
the pigeon’s vision to he no stronger than the human 
eye, the bird would become acquainted with all the 
important rivers or landmarks within a radius, say of 
seventy miles, of its home. Supposing further the 
bird to be thrown up at a distance of one hundred 
miles from its home, it would see seventy miles, forty 
miles of which would be within its home radius; 
having flown within its home radius, it would see its 
home, and make for it. 

If thrown up at a distance of, say, one hundred and 
fifty miles, it would make three circles to obtain its 
home bearings. Failing in getting sight of any fami¬ 
liar landmark within its home radius, it would fly in 
a chance direction (probably influenced by the wind) ; 
failing to recognise any object within its home radius, 
it would again perform three circles, and, still failing 
to recognise its native locality, it would return to the 
place whence it w’as thrown up ; from this point it 
would again start in a different direction, and perforin 
the same system of circling, aud, if unsuccessful, 
w ould once more return to the starting-point. Then 
it would continue to explore in other directions until 
its vision alighted upon some object within its home 
radius. Finally failing, after many attempts, occupy¬ 
ing days, it w'ould become a lost bird. Long distances, 
as 500 or 600 miles, are only attained by progressive 
training. 

This may be the better understood by reference to 
the diagram given on page 236. 

A represents the home of the bird, and the circle 
round is the home circle, a radius of seventy miles. 

B is distant from A 100 miles. A bird thrown up at 
B, and seeing seventy miles, would be enabled to dis¬ 
tinguish a water or land-mark forty miles within its 
home circle ; flying within its home circle, it would 
see its home, and make for it. 

C is 200 miles from A, the home. When loosed, the 
bird, not seeing any known object, would fly an un¬ 
certain distance, probably influenced by the wind. It 
might fly as far as D, and, not recognising any land¬ 
mark, it would circle, and return to the startiDg- 
point, C. 

From C it would take another direction, and fly say 
as far as E; still not catching sight of any knov r n 
object, it would circle, and return to C. 

Making another effort to find its w r ay home, it would 
then fly in another direction, say to F ; here it would 
circle, and its eye recognising some object within its 
home circle, it would fly with increased speed towards 
it, and thus to its home. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Return of Another Arctic 
Expedition. 

In the spring of last year, Captain Howgate, 
a member of the Atmospheric Signals Bureau 
in the United States, organised an expedition 
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War,—(4fter Sir Edwin Landseer , 


to the North. Pole, and his plan was to make a 
fresh attempt in the Smith Straits, having first 
established a depCt of fifty experienced sailors 
in Discovery Bay, where the English vessel 
Discovery mustered in 1875-76. Another tem¬ 
porary settlement was to be founded at Cape 
Joseph Henry, ninety miles north of the other, 
with which it was to be placed in communi¬ 
cation by means of an electric wire. Captain 
Howgate is of opinion that at one peiiod of the 
year there is a large extent of open water to the 
north of the Robeson Canal, and that the North 
Pole might be reached by this route. He is also 
of,opinion that there is termfirma at eighty-five 
degrees latitude north, where a third dep6t 
might be established, and that, in the event 
of there being no open water, here the ice is 
so much smoother than that seen by the sailors 
of the Alert that the North Pole might be 
reached in sledges drawn by dogs. As a pre¬ 
liminary to the execution of this scheme, Cap¬ 
tain Howgate dispatched to Cumberland Bay 
the steamer Florence, and this vessel started 
last July twelvemonth, under the command of 
Captain Tyson, who has acquired great celebrity 
as a whaler, and who once made his way upon 
an iceberg, with sixteen sailors, from Baltin’s 
Bay to Labrador. Captain Tyson was instructed 
to obtain as much information as possible, in 
view of the coming expedition, and to prepare 
for it by engaging Esquimaux guides, and pur¬ 
chasing sledges, dogs, furs, etc. After an absence 
of fourteen months, the Florence has returned to 
the United States, and Captain Tyson gives the 
following account of his voyage. He reached 
Cumberland Bay upon the 2nd of August, 1877, 
where he engaged several Esquimaux as guides, 


and purchased some canoes. He then made his 
way to Annatook Bay, where he spent the 
winter and spring, making a collection of seal¬ 
skins and various utensils. When the ice 
broke up he steamed to Greenland, and arriving 
at Drisco on the 31st of July, waited there till 
the 22nd of August for Captain Howgate’s 
vessel, -which was to have sailed from there into 
the Smith Straits by way of Lady Franklin Bay. 
This latter having been unable to start from 
New London in time, Captain Tyson made the 
best of his way back, and reached St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on the 28th of September. 


War. 

At the accession of her Majesty, Sydney 
Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, preached a sermon 
inspired by noble patriotism and truly Christian 
principles. At the present time the following 
extract therefrom is opportune :— 

“A great object, which I hope will be im¬ 
pressed upon the mind of this royal lady, is a 
rooted horror of war, an earnest and passionate 
desire to keep her people in a state of profound 
peace. The greatest curse which can be entailed 
upon mankind is a state of war. All the atro¬ 
cious crimes committed in years of peace, all 
that is spent in peace by the secret corruptions, 
or by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
are mere trifles compared with the gigantic evils 
which stalk over the-world in a state of war. 
God is forgotten in war, every principle of 
Christian charity trampled upon, human labour 
destroyed, human industry extinguished ; you 
see the son, and the husband, and the brother, 
dying miserably in distant lands; you see the 


waste of human affections, you see the breaking 
of human hearts, you hear the shrieks of widows 
and children after the battle, and you walk 
over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling 
for death. 1 would say to that royal child, 
worship God by loving peace ; it is not your 
humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food 
or raiment. I can do that; that is the charity 
of the humble and the unknown ; widen your 
heart for the more expanded miseries of man¬ 
kind ; pity the mothers of the peasantry -who see 
their sons torn away from their families ; pity 
your poor subjects crowded into hospitals, and 
calling, in their last breath, upon their distant 
country and their young Queen ; pity the stupid, 
frantic folly of human beings who are always 
ready to tear each other to pieces and to deluge 
the earth with each other’s blood. This is your 
extended humanity, and this is the great Hold 
of your compassion. Extinguish in your heart 
the fiendish love of military glory, from which 
your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and 
to which the -wickedness of flatterers may urge 
you. Say, upon your deathbed, ‘ I have made 
few- orphans in my reign ; I have made few 
widows, my object has been peace. I have used 
all the might of my character, and all the power 
of my situation, to check the irascible passions 
of mankind, and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry. This has been the Christianity 
of my throne, and this the gospel of my 
sceptre ; in this w~ay I have striven to worship 
my Redeemer and my Judge.’ ” 

In one of his essays the same author says :— 
“If three men were to have their legs anl 
arms broken, and were to remain all night 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, the 
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whole country would be in a state of the most 
dreadful agitation. Look at the wholesale 
deaths of a field of battle, tGn acres covered with 
dead, and half-dead, and dying, and the shrieks 
and agonies- of many thousand human beings. 
There is more of misery inflicted on mankind 
by one year of war than by all the civil pecula¬ 
tions and aggressions of a century. Yet it is a 
state into which the mass of mankind rush with 
the greatest avidity, hailing official murderers in 
scarlet, gold, and cocks’ feathers, as the greatest 
and most glorious of human creatures. It is the 
business of every wise and good man to set him¬ 
self against this passion for military glory, which 
really seems the most fruitful source of human 
misery.” 


The Dying 1 Indian Boy. 

“ I found him,” writes a missionary, “dying 
of consumption, and in a state of the most 
awful poverty and destitution, in a small birch- 
rind-covered hut, with nothing but a few fern- 
leaves under him and an old blanket over him. 
After recovering from my surprise I said, ‘ My 
poor boy, I am very sorry to see you in this 
state; had you let me know you should not 
have been lying here.’ He replied, ‘ It is very 
little I want now, and theso poor people'get it for 
me ; but I should like something softer to lie 
upon, as my bones are very sore.’ I then asked 
him concerning the state of his mind, when he 
replied that he was very happy ; that Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, had died to save him, 
and that he had the most perfect confidence in 
Him. Observing a small Bible under the comer 
of his blanket, I said, ‘ Jack, you have a friend 
there ; I am glad to see that; I hope you find 
something good there.’ Weak as he was, he 
raised himself on his elbow, held it in his 
attenuated hand, while a smile played on his 
countenance, and slowly spoke in precisely the 
following words. ‘ This, sir, is my dear friend. 
You gave it me. For a long time I read it 
much, and often thought of what it told. Last 
year I went to see my sister at Lake "Winnipeg 
(about two hundred miles off), where I remained 
about two months. "When I was half-way back 
through the lake, I remembered that I had left 
my Bible behind me. I directly turned round, 
and was nine days by myself, tossing to and 
fro, before I could reach the house ; but I found 
my friend, and determined I would not part 
with it again, and ever since it has been near 
my breast, and I thought I should have it buried 
with me ; but I have thought since I had better 
give it to you when I am gone, and it may do 
some one else good.’ ” 


-- 

BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


V.—RICHARD WHITTINGTON, TIIE SCULLERY 
BOY, WHO BECAME LORD MAYOR. 



POOR boy, 
meanly clad, 
and carrying 
in his hand 
a small bun¬ 
dle, trudged 
sadly along 
the road 
which led 
over the 
moor of Finsbury to 
Highgate. The first 
streak of dawn was 
scarcely visible in 
the eastern sky, 
and as ho walked, the boy 
shivered in the chill morn¬ 
ing air. More than once he 
dashed from his eyes the 
rising tears, and clutched his little 
wallet and quickened his pace, as 
if determined to hold to some des¬ 
perate resolve despite of all drawings to the 
contrary. As the road rose gradually to¬ 
wards Highgate, the sun broke out from behind 


the clouds on his right, and lit up fields and 
trees and hills with a brightness and richness 
which contrasted strangely with the gloom on 
the boy’s face, and the poverty of his appear¬ 
ance. The birds in the hedges began to sing, 
and the cattle to low and tinkle their bells; the 
whistle of the herdsmen came up from the valley, 
and all nature seemed to wake with a cry of 
gladness to greet the new day. 

Even poor Dick Whittington could not wholly 
resist the cheering influence of that bright sum¬ 
mer morning. It was impossible to believe that 
everything was miserable in the midst of so 
much gladness, and Dick’s face brightened and 
his step became brisker almost without his 
knowing it, as he trudged higher and higher up 
that steep road. His thoughts, too, took a less 
desponding turn. 

“After all,” ^aid he to himself, “perhaps I 
am foolish to be running away from my master’s 
house. I had better be the scullery-boy of good 
Master Fitzwarren, although his cook does ill- 
treat me, and lead me a dog’s life, than a vaga¬ 
bond idle boy which I am now. And yet I 
cannot endure the thought of returning to that 
cruel 'woman. Would that I knew what to 
do ! ” 

Thus he thought and questioned with himself, 
when lie came to a stone set by the wayside ; and 
here he sat to rest, and ruminate further upon 
his evil fortune. 

“If some voice would but say * Return,* I 
would return,” said he, “ even though she scold 
and beat me, for I know not what to do without 
a friend in the world. Was ever such a wretched 
boy as I ? ” 

And he buried his face in his hands and gave 
himself over to his misery. Suddenly in the 
quiet morning air there came to his ears a won¬ 
derful sound, up from the valley, where, in the 
sun, shone the towers and steeples of London 
town. It was the sound of distant bells, and, 
as the boy listened, it came clearer and clearer, 
and seemed to fill the air with the very voice 
for which he had but a minute since been long¬ 
ing. But what a strange voice and what a 
strange story the bells told— 

Turn again Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London ! 

Over and over again they said the same words. 
Over and over again Dick persuaded himself he 
was dreaming, yet felt sure he was awake. 
“ Turn again ! ” that was plain enough, and ho 
could believe it, even though Bow Bells said it. 
But—“ Thrice Lord Mayor of London ! ” what 
could that mean ? That was never meant for 
the poor ill-used scullery-boy of Master Fitz¬ 
warren, the mercer in the Minories ! And yet, 
what could be more distinct than the voice of 
those bells ? 

He. sprang from his seat, turned his face in 
the direction of that wonderful sound, and ran. 
And that morning, when the family of Master 
Fitzwarren assembled for their early meal, and 
the scolding cook took possession of the kitchen, 
Dick Whittington was in his place, scouring the 
pots and pans in the scullery, singing to himself 
a tune no one had ever heard before. 

Only a few days after this adventure of Dick’s 
news came of the arrival in port of one of Master 
Fitzwarron’s vessels with a valuable cargo on 
board. How it was the custom in those days, in 
some houses, for all the servants of a family to 
invest something in the fortunes of any vessel 
their master might send out; and when, many 
months before this, Master Fitzwarren had been 
equipping the vessel now in question, he had 
summoned all his servants together, and, begin¬ 
ning with the chief, had called upon then! to 
put their savings into his venture, promising 
each a fair return of whatever profit his share 
should entitle him to at the end of the 
voyage. 

Dick, poor boy, had no money; nothing in 
the world but a cat, whom he loved as his only 
friend, and to whom he owed no common grati¬ 
tude for the manner in which she had protected 
him against the rats that infested his garret. 
When it came to his turn to put his share into 
the voyage he had not the heart to offer this 


companion—and he had nothing else lie could 
call his own—so he begged to bo excused. His 
master, however, insisted that, as his servant, 
he must put down whatever lie had, however 
litlte, and even though this cat had cost only a 
penny, to sea she must go, and Dick should 
have full value for her when tho voyage was 
over. 

Dick wept at this, and the young daughter of 
Master Fitzwarren, being moved to pity, offered 
from her own money what would preserve to the 
lad his four-footed friend. But not even this 
would the stem merchant allow, and Dick 
therefore had to bid a tearful farewell to his 
favourite and resign himself to his loss. 

All this had taken place many months ago. 

Now when the “Unicorn”—for that was the 
name of the vessel—returned to port, great was 
the astonishment of everybody (and no one’s 
greater than Dick’s) to find that the principal 
portion of the treasures on board belonged to the 
little scullery-boy of Master Fitzwarren. 

The very first day of its arrival there was 
brought to the house a cabinet of jewels, form¬ 
ing part of the boy’s share, which was considered 
too precious to be left on board ship. And 
tho men who brought it told this marvellous 
story. 

When the ship reached Algiers, in Africa, tho 
ruler of the land ordered all the crew to wait 
upon him with presents, which accordingly they 
did, after which he prepared a feast and invited 
them all to partake. But no sooner were the 
covers removed than a swarm of rats, attracted 
by the scent of the good things, came and 
devoured all the victuals before their very faces. 
This, the governor told them, was no unusual 
thing, for rats were the plague of his land, and 
he would give any price to know of a means to 
be rid of them. Then one of the sailors be¬ 
thought him of Dick Whittington’s cat—'who 
had already distinguished herself on shipboard 
by her industry in her art—and accordingly 
next day, when the feast was served and tho 
rats, as usual, prepared to make away with it, 
puss was produced, and not only drove away 
the pest, but killed a considerable number. 
This happening for several days, his highness 
was so delighted that he instantly offered an 
enormous sum for the possession of so remark¬ 
able an animal, and loaded the crew with pre¬ 
sents in token of his joy and gratitude. 

Such was the story of the men, which ex¬ 
plained this wonderful prize which fell to the 
share of the fortunate Dick Whittington. 

He, poor lad, could not understand it all, and 
went on with his drudgery in tho scullery as if 
nothing had happened, until his master com¬ 
pelled him to quit it, and from being his boy-of- 
all-work made him his partner in business. 

Then Dick remembered the words the bells 
had sung to him a week ago, and rejoiced that 
he had obeyed their call. 

He rejoiced at another thing, too, which was 
that the kind young daughter of Master Fitz¬ 
warren, who had pitied him in his poverty, did 
not avoid him in his prosperity, but smiled' 
happily upon him, when he took his seat at the 
family table to eat out of the dishes he had so 
recently scoured. 

So this scullery-boy became a rich merchant, 
and being just and. honourable as well as wealthy, 
he gained the respect and love of all with whom 
he had to do. When he grew to be a man he 
married the kind Miss Fitzwarren, which made 
him happier than all his wealth. 

Not only did merchants look up to him, but 
nobles and even kings came to him in their 
money difficulties, and he was the same upright 
gentleman to all men. Honours increased, and 
at last the prophecy of Bow Bells came true, 
and Sir Richard Whittington was made Lord 
Mayor of London. 

In that capacity he grew still in riches and 
fame, and when his first term was expired, his 
admiring fellow-citizens, after a few years, made 
him Lord Mayor for a second, and when tho 
second term was past, for a third. His third 
mayoralty happened in 1419, when King 
Henry iv -was on the throne of England ; and 
then it was his honours rose to their highest 
pitch, for he entertained at his own table the 
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king and queen of the land in sucli grand style 
that Henry said of him, “ Never king had such 
a subject.’* 

And never poor had such a friend. He never 
forgot the little forlorn boy on Highgate Hill, 
and it was his delight to his latest day to make 
the hearts of the needy glad, and show to all 
that it is not for money nor grandeur but for an 
honest soul and a kind heart that a man is to 
bo Joyed and honoured by his fellows.* 


“ Hallo ! Here’s a good un now ! I don’t 
know if it’s a fish or a grand planner ! ” ejacu¬ 
lated Pat Kean, heaving away at his line as if 
ho were pulling up an anchor, as a black, 
ominous looking snout made itself visible above 
the water. ‘ ‘ Sure, it’s a crockerdilo ! ” said he, 
letting go the rod with a shout. 

“If it’s not a crockerdile, as you call it, 
Paddy,” said I, “ it’s the next tiling to it, it’s 
an iguana.” 

“ A guaner, sorr ! Sure that’s what they put 


my astonishment I saw what I took for a mouse 
crawling out of it. I was putting my hand 
down quietly to get hold of it, when I wa3 
pulled suddenly backwards by Patrick Kean. 

“ Hallo! mind what you’re doin’,” said 
he. “It’s not a mouse at all, sorr. It’s a 
tryantelope.” 

“A what?” said I. 

“ Sure it’s a big hairy spider they calls a try¬ 
antelope, and it’s ivenemous as a sarpint.” 

And sure enough, when I regarded it more 


A DAY’S PISHING- IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By Captain Lucas, 

Author of “ A Chapter of Turtle ” etc. 

Y&Then stationed at one 
VV of the little stone 

forts in South Africa, near 
the Great Fish River, where 
' I was in command of a troop 
of Cape Mounted Riflemen, 

I was strolling along its. 
banks one morning when to 
8SS my great delight I saw a fish 
rise. I was an old fisher- 

__man, and had caught fish in 

many different parts of the world, but fishing 
in South Africa would indeed be a novel ex¬ 
perience. “ I will have some of you, thought I. 

The spot where the fisli rose was under a 
krantz, or rocky cliff, at the foot of which great 
boulders of rock formed a kind of platform, 
offering shelter from both sun and wind. I he 
Great Fish River is always muddy; so thick, 
indeed, is it at all times that we were obliged 
to throw a small lump of alum into the bucket in 
which water was drawn when used for drinking 
purposes. This had the eficct of precipitating 
something like two inches of solid mud to the 
bottom. Filters were of very little use, for they 
soon got choked up. When the mud was thus 
precipitated the water was sweet enough and 
wholesome. The river had looked always, there¬ 
fore, so unpromising that I had never thought 
of.it as connected with fishing. 

Well, the next morning found myself and 
Patrick Kean, my Irish soldier servant, on our 
way to the river. We were armed with a couple 
of long bamboo canes, which the settlers here use 
for waggon whips, some eighteen feet long. A 
hole drilled in a wine cork, and with a short por¬ 
cupine’s quill passed through it, the cork being 
neatly pared down, made a capital float. Por¬ 
cupines’ quills were numerous about here. We 
found them lying in perfect little heaps here 
and there on the ground, amongst the low 
bushes, whore that curious animal had shed 
them. A couple of lengths of silkworm gut, of 
which I fortunately had a supply in an old 
fishing-book, and to which two small hooks 
were whipped, completed the tackle. Worms 
were the great difficulty. The African soil is 
eveiy where so dry that we had to give up the 
search in despair. On inquiry, however,^ an old 
soldier advised me to try raw meat. This we 
did successfully. 

Behold us then armed for the fray. Carefully 
plumbing the depth, we launched our apparatus 
into the stream, which ran strong and deep, but 
here made a capital eddy or back-water; just 
the spot, indeed, where a sensible fish would be 
waiting for any food that the stream might 
bring down to him. Sure enough, after a few 
seconds’ immersion off went the floats, bobbing 
about in a style that gave us the most lively 
anticipations; and we each pulled up a fish. 
They wero nice silvery little fellows, about three 
ounces in weight, evidently a species of fresh 
water mullet, and afterwards proved very good 
eating. Capital sport we had, pulling them out 
often two at a time. 



Tha Igaana, 


* The story of Dick Whittington belongs both to 
romance and to history. It is not easy to say where 
one ends and the other begins, as no reliable biography 
of this famous man exists. The version here given is 
according to the best received traditions on the subject. 


on the ground to make thewliate grow in the 
ould counthry,” said Fat, rising once more to 
his feet, and securing the rod just as it was slip¬ 
ping hack into the water. . 

“Not guano, Paddy—‘iguana.’ Don t you 
see there’s an * i ’ in it ? ” , 

“Sure, then, sorr, there’s two eyes in it for 
that mattlicr, but never a sign of teetli,” said 
Paddy, looking cautiously into the brute’s 
mouth. 

It was a large, unsightly looking beast, some 
four feet long, and, as Paddy observed, had no 
visible teeth. Its body was a dingy black, 
speckled with white ; its belly a dirty yellow ; 
and its shapeless feet were provided with long, 
sharp claws. , 

“Sure, sorr, this is quare fisliin anyhow. ^1 
never see the likes of it in the ould counthry. 

Well, the iguana was soon knocked on the 
head, and afterwards carried home in triumph; 
but instead of stuffing it like the mullet, we 
stuffed it and put it in a case. 

After this we pulled out no end of mullet, 
and the havresack which we liad brought to put 
them in was getting full, when another excla¬ 
mation from my companion made me look 

round. . , . . „ . 

“Safetyon us !” said he, with a look ot in¬ 
tense disgust; “why, here’s a tremendous big 
tond cornin’ up now, sorr. Bad luck to the 
river, but it’s chock full of bastes ! I’d like to 
know what ’ull come up next ? ” 

“ Why, you get all the sport, Paddy, said 1. 
You’ve got a terrapin now.” 

“Sure, now, is it a sarafin, sorr? Well, 1 
niver! I thought a sarafin liad wings, and 
couldn’t sit down, sorr, haying nothing to sit 

down upon but only wings.” 

“Nonsense, Pat; but you werent so far oil 
when you said it was a toad. The terrapin is a 
water tortoise, and the Hottentots call it schell- 
paad, or shelled toad. Tho queer little fellow 
is something between a turtle and a tortoise, 
and would no doubt make very good soup ; but 
you had better throw liim in again. ” 

And so Paddy, giving liim a touch with his 
foot, sent tho fellow back again into his native 
element, where he soon scuttled away out of 
si°ht. Presently a fine eel took the bait, and 
was triumphantly landed. This, with some 
three dozen mullet, was not a bad day s sport, 
I thought, as we put up our tackle and prepared 
to make tracks homeward to the fort. Just as 
I was in the act of taking my havresack up 
from tho ground to put it on my shoulders to 


closelv, it was neither more nor less than ono 
of the great trap spiders, erroneously called 
tarantulas ; as large as a small mouse, which it 
was not at all unlike at a little distance, its 
bloated body and legs being thickly covered 
with long brown hairs; a most hideous-look¬ 
ing creature it was. I raised my foot to 
stamp upon it. Before, however, I could kill it, 
it made a quick dart into its bole, into which it 
disappeared so suddenly that I had scarcely 
time to see what had become of it. This was 
easily accounted for when I came to examine its 
hiding place. Its retreat was a shaft sunk to a 
considerable depth in the soil perpendicularly ; 
its sides beautifully smooth and cylindrical. 
The mouth or entrance of tho shaft was 
covered with a round cover or flap, precisely like 
a gun wad, which exactly fitted the orifice, to 
which it was attached by a flexible binge. This 
lid could be closed when it retreated, and so pre¬ 
cisely did the flap fit that it was a most difficult 
matter to discover where it entered, even when 
standing close to it. A more perfectly contrived 
retreat it is impossible to imagine. Our admira¬ 
tion at its ingenuity, however, did not prevent 
us from digging, as Paddy would insist upon 
calling it, the tryantelope out of its earth, and 
destroying this unsightly venomous creature. 

On our way back to the fort an old trapper, who 
lived in a mud hut just outside the gates, begged 
hard for the body of tlie iguana, which I gave 
him, on condition that he saved methe trouble 
of skinning it. As I passed his hut in the even¬ 
ing I found that he had already cooked tlie tail 
of the i<mana. As the meat on it looked veiy 
white and delicate, I was induced by liim to taste 
it. I found it, as be said, very sweet, and 
something like chicken, but more insipid. 

Thus ended my first day’s fishing in South 
Africa. From that time I was never without a 
supply of fresh fish. Sometimes there wero 
heavy tropical rains, which caused the great 
Fish River to rise from two or three feet m 
depth to upwards of thirty feet in. the course 
of twenty-four hours. "When this was the 
case, two or three of my bank lines caught 
for us plenty of fine eels, so that when my mili¬ 
tary comrades rodo out from head-quarters, some 
fourteen miles distant, to pay me a visit, they 
carried back such a charming report of the ex¬ 
cellence of my cuisine that they soon came again, 
quite as much to partake of the unusual luxury 
of a dish of collared eels or fried mullet as to 
enjoy the pleasure (fascinating though it might 
be) of my society. 
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CHESS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 
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K L M N OP 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 


Problem No. 9. 

By G. Mehrtens. 



White to play and mate in five (5) moves. 



CmTspoitbence. 


L. and others.— -Kiddies, conundrums, and 
similar contributions are sent in very large 
numbers. A few of these may, possibly be used, 
but there is no time to acknowledge receipt, 
nor is any payment made for them. Answers 
are not desired for publication, and the only 
prizes offered at present are for the special com¬ 
petitions announced from time to time. 

Clerk.— The parody on “ The Song of a Shirt,” 
“Write, write, write,” instead of “Stitch, 
stitch, stitch,” would be amusing if it were 
not sadly, and, we may add, even stupidly true. 
Mr. Gladstone, some years ago, in a debate 
upon the pay of the Civil Service, made the 
remarkable statement that there were at the 
moment 4,000 qualified clerks seeking em¬ 
ployment in the City, and unable to obtain it. 
The truth is that multitudes of bo} r s and lads 
aspire to be “clerks” under false notions of 
respectability, who could find ready and well- 
remunerated employment in many depart¬ 
ments of skilled labour. There is always 
demand for such labour at home and abroad ; 
and in the colonies a skilled mechanic is as 
much respected and vastly more useful than 
most clerks. We are afraid that the increase 
of education may have the tendency to multi¬ 
ply the number of lads seeking to live by their 
pens ipstead of by more remunerative tools. 

G. A. W.—Do not send the long poem. There 
are showers of volunteered verses by every 
post. 


Girls in Competition.— Several letters express 
gratification at the permission for girls to join 
in the prize competitions of The Soys’ Own 
Paper until ther« is a “Girls’ Own Paper” 
also. One lady, however, writing from 
Brighton, strongly objects to girls being en¬ 
couraged to engage in literary work, as “tend¬ 
ing to increase the inordinate love of display 
and admiration, so repulsive in the present 
day.” 

Subscribers. —Innumerable letters arrive with 
inquiries as to whether we are not going to 
give articles on microscopes, telescopes, and 
sundry instruments; also on canaries, and 
other song-birds ; also on horses, and on silk¬ 
worms ; also on shorthand ; also on photo¬ 
graphy ; and fifty other things. To all which 
the answer is, “Wait and see. We cannot 
take up everything at once. It is worth 
noticing how much we have got into a dozen 
numbers.” 

M.—You will find useful hints on collecting 
and preserving objects of natural history in 
“ The Home Naturalist,” by Rarland Coultas, 
published at 56, Paternoster Row. You can 
order it through any bookseller. The articles 
appearing from time to time in The Boy’s 
Own Paper will tell most that you wish to 
know on this subject. 

Dick. —You will find reply in the Notices to 
Correspondents. 

Nipper. —Defaced postage-stamps are of no use 
except for collections. A box or a small room 
might be lined with used penny stamps, if 
any one cared to waste so much time and 
labour. 

I. S. —It is trouble enough to decide the 'win¬ 
ning essays, when thousands are sent in, 
without having arguments and correspondence 
about nonsuccessful competitions. 

Wood Carving.—P. R. S. (Clapton), who says 
he has had long experience as a fret-cutter, 
wishes to correct one or two statements as to 
the price of tools mentioned in our article. 
What is called a dentist’s saw (p. 127) may 
bo. bought at any tool warehouse at 2s., and 
this answers for carving or fret-cutting. Saw 
blades can bo purchased for about threepence 
the dozen, or 2s. 6d. per gross. A dozen 
blades will not last long, as they break easily. 

Alice.—The Boy’s Own Paper is as much a 
favourite with girls as with boys, and there is 
nothing in its pages to prevent its being used 
in girls’ schools in any grade of life, from the 
humblest parish school to the highest boarding 
school. It is necessary to fix some limit as 
to age, and we regret that you and your friend 
are over twenty-one, and thus disqualified for 
the prize competitions. 

S. J. B. The name Tiger, as applied to grooms 
with gentlemen’s cabs, had its origin, it is 
said, from the striped dres3 in fashion at the 
time. 

Scot. —A Scotch boy complains that there is 
nothing of Scotland in Tiie Boy’s Own 
Paper. Most things which are interesting 
to boy readers are common to all parts of the 
empire. If there are any games or customs 
peculiar to any parts of the country, they will 
bo noticed in due time. It is not correct, 
however, to say that nothing specially Scotch 
lias yet appeared. The story of “ The Bogle” 
in the very first number is Scotch, no such 
name as Bogle being known in England. 
There are occasional Scotticisms also allowed 
to stand uncorrected, as on page 192, where 
a Scotch lady says that “ Boys are generally 
more frightened of being laughed at than of 
anything else.” An English writer would 
say frightened at , or afraid of. 

A. B. (Bedford).—Try primroses of different 
kinds. A packet ot seed of Dean’s hybrids, 
with proper management, would give you two 
or three dozen plants of various colours, all 
beautiful. Corydalis lutea, anemone japoniea, 
woodruff, many saxifrages and sedums, and 
most shade-loving plants, would serve your 
purpose. Ask the seedsman about suitable 
annuals. 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

¥. 

Kindness to Animals, 

To encourage our readers to think on this sub¬ 
ject, we offer Prizes in connection with it as fol¬ 
lows :— 

We will give Three Prizes in books to the 
value of 20s., 15s., and 10s. respectively, for 
the three best original essays on kindness to 
animals. The essay should not contain a greater 
number of "words than about a column or a 
column and a half of this paper, and in writing 
it any books may be consulted for facts, but 
must not bo copied from , our object being to 
encourage competitors to think for themselves 
and in original composition. Open to all readers 
up to the age of twenty-one. 

In addition to the three prizes, we shall award 
handsome “ Certificates of Merit,” suitable for 
framing, to, say, the hundred competitors who 
come nearest to the prize-winners. 

CONDITIONS. 

(1) The essays must be the result of com¬ 
petitors’ own unaided efforts. (2) Must be 
clearly mitten on one side of the paper only. 
(3) Must bear the full name, ago, and address of 
the sender. (4) And must be certified by parent, 
teacher, employer, or other responsible person 
to be unaided work. (5) All letters must bo 
plainly marked outside , “ Prize Competition,” 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Boy’s 
Own Paper, at 56, Paternoster Row, and must 
reach him by May 31st. (6) No mss. will be 

returned, whether accompanied by stamps or not, 
and to this rule, owing to the immense number 
of mss. submitted, we are compelled strictly to 
adhere. To return to all would be impossible, 
and it is not fair to make exceptions. 

To these conditions we must invite the careful 
attention of all competitors, as they will have to 
be strictly enforced. Readers can hardly imagine 
the trouble caused in the past by even so seem¬ 
ingly trivial a matter as, say, forgetting to state 
age or address, and writing by later posts to 
rectify the omission 



Notice to Readers. 

The third Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” in handsome cover, price 6d., is now 
ready. It contains Numbers Eleven to Fifteen, 
with a splendid double-page Frontispiece on 
Toned Paper, entitled “After the Battle ! ” 

It is requested that orders be given to local 
Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, 
as the Weekly Numbers are not posted from the 
Publishing Office. If any difficulty is expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining copies from Local Agents or 
Railway Stalls, the Publishers request that it 
may be at once leported to them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper 
and Business Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Authors are recom¬ 
mended to keep copies of their MSS., contribu¬ 
tions being offered in too great numbers to bo 
acknowledged or returned. Stamps should bo 
sent where answers aro expected ; but we cannot 
undertake to reply to mere general questions 
through the post. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at tho 
Chief Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56, 
Paternoster Row. 


The “ Leisure Hour ” Office, London : 
56, Paternoster Row. 
























FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of the “ Life of Captain Cook etc. 

CHAPTER XYI.—VOYAGE ON THE RAFT. 

B ill and Jack remained for a few seconds 
in the dark shade caused by the tall 
wall of the chateau, listening attentively 
for any sounds of people moving about. 
None reached their ears, and only here and 
there in the more distant part of the build¬ 
ing were any lights to be seen gleaming 
from the windows. 

“We may run for it now without much 
chance of being seen,” said Bill. “We 
must step lightly, though, or we may be 
heard by some of the sentries. Keep your 



Making for the Raft. 
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<*?je on the star, it’s the best guide we have 
for the harbour. Now for it! let’s 
start.” 

They set off, treacling as lightly as they 
tfould on the ground with their bare feet, 
iho solos of which were pretty weil har¬ 
dened. For some distance they had only 
'grass to run over, and a couple of phan¬ 
toms could scarcely have produced less 
sound. 

In a short time, however, they reached a 
fence. It was somewhat rotten, and as 
they were climbing over it a part gave 
way and came down with a crash. 

“ Quick! ” said Bill, as he was helping 
over Jack, who followed him; “we must 
ran on like the wind; somebody may be 
coming to find out what’s the matter.” 

They did not stop, as may he supposed, 
to repair the damage they had caused, but 
sc&oii reaching a road which led in the 
direction they wished to take, they scam¬ 
pered on at full speed. 

Tall trees grew on either side of the 
imd, which, casting a dark shadow over it, 
wmdd have effectually concealed them from 
view, even if anybody had been looking 
for thorn. The darkness, however, 
ads© prevented them from seeing any one 
nrho might be ahead. 

Sometimes indeed they had a difficulty 
Its keeping in the middle of the road. 

^ “I hope we’re going in the right direc¬ 
tion,” said Jack; “I can’t see the star, 
wad the road seems-to me to have twisted 
about.” 

“We must at all events go on,” an¬ 
swered Bill. “Perhaps we shall cateb 
sight of the star again before long, and we 
must steer ©ur course accordingly. There’s 
no use stopping still.” 

They went on and on. 

“ There it is at last,” cried Jack. 

The trees which lined the road were 
much lower, being indeed mere pollards, 
and allowed them to see the sky overhead. 

Presently they heard a dog bark ; then 
another, and another. Could the brutes 
be barking at them ? 

It was a sign that there were dw< llings 
uear, and the inhabitants might he looking 
Xifc to ascertain, what made their dogs 
bark. 

“Never mind,” whispered Bill; “the 
«hances are that the dogs are tied up, and 
if we keep moving the people won’t see 
us.” 

They passed through the village or 
hamlet. 

They were still, they knew, some distance 
fem the harbour. 

Sere and there only could they see a 
light twinkling from a window, probably 
«£ some sick-chamber. It was pretty evi- 
dfcni that most of the people had gone to 
bed; still some one or other might be up 
who would give the alarm. 

^ They, found themselves verging to the 
right; it was better, however, than keep¬ 
ing to the left side, which might lead them 
away from the harbour. Presently th y 
came to some grassy downs, and the regu¬ 
lar road they had been pursuing turned 
sharp off to the left. 

We had better keep straight on,” said 
Bill. “We shall be more exposed on th*- 
open downs, but then it isn’t likely that 
anybody will be there to see us, so that 
won’t matter.” 

Jack, as usual, was ready to do whatever 
MI proposed. They got quickly over th*' 
grasp, which was cropped short by sheep 
feeding on it, and they could manage to 
see somewhat better than they had doi e 
©u the road. Presently Jack, whose eye- 


| s?ght was even keener than Bill's, having 
been well practised at night from his 
childhood, caught his companion’s arm, 
exclaiming, “Hold back; it seems to me 
that we have got to the edge of the 
downs.” 

They c ept cautiously forward. In 
another instant they would have leapt 
down a cliff, some hundred feet in height 
and been dashed to jjieces. 

They turned away from it, shuddering 
at the fearful risk they had run, and kept 
along on somewhat lower ground, still 
having the star which had before guided 
them ahead. 

Once more they found themselves ap¬ 
proaching buildings, but they were low 
and scattered; evidently only in the out¬ 
skirts of the village. 

“ We must bo close to the harbour now,” 
said Jack. 

“ The greater reason that we should be 
cautious,” observed Bill. “ This road I 
suspect leads light down to the part of the 
harbour we want to reach.” 

They ran on, their hope of escaping in¬ 
creased. 

Suddenly they heard the voice of a man 
shouting out, “ Who goes there ? ” 

Bill seized Jack’s arm, and pulled him 
down in the shadow of a high wall, near 
which they happened at that moment to 
find themselves. 

Some minutes they waited, scarcely dar¬ 
ing to draw breath. 

The shout was not repeated. 

“We may go on now,” whispered Jack, 
and getting up they crept forward. Pre¬ 
sently below them they caught sight of 
the harbour, with the stars reflected on its 
surface. 

The most difficult part of their under¬ 
taking was now to be performed. They 
had to find out exactly where their raft 
lay. 

Bill bad not failed to observe the shape 
of the harbour, and to take note of the 
various objects on shore, as he and Jack 
were brought in prisoners by the French 
boat; hut the partial survey he was then 
able to make did not enable him to settle 
positively in what direction they ought to 
proceed to find their raft. 

By keeping on as they were then going 
they believed that they should make the 
shore of the harbour at no great distance 
from the mouth. They might then keep 
al rng up it until they reached the place 
where they landed, near which they hoped 
to find their raft moored. 

“I am only afraid that we may meet 
some guards or patrols, or fishermen com¬ 
ing on shore or going off to their vessels,” 
observed Jack. 

“ If we do we must try to hide our- 
s< Ives,” answered Bill. “We’ll keep along 
as close as w’e can under the cliffs, or any 
walls or houses we are passing, so that 
we mav see people before we are seen our¬ 
selves.” 

Th- y a'ted as Bill suggested, and pushed 
boldly onwards. Not a sound was heard 
coming eh her from the land side or from 
the harbour. The water w r as as smooth as 
glass. 

They were still going forward when 
Jack seized Bill’s arm. “That’s the place,” 
ho whispered. “ I can make out the raft, 
moored outside a boat at the end of a 
slip.” 

Bill, creeping forward, assured himself 
that Jack was right, and, as nothing could 
be gained by waiting a moment, they hur- 
i io<i on, and in a few seconds were on board 
their raft. Jack plunged his hand into one 


of the chests to ascertain that the articles 
it had contained were still there. They 
had not been taken away. 

He could scarcely refrain from shouting 
out for joy. Even the oars had not been 
removed. 

They got another from the boat along¬ 
side to supply the place of the one which 
had been splintered. 

“Cut the warps,” cried Bill. “We’ll 
paddle on till -sve find the breeze.” 

The raft v r as quickly cast loose, and, 
getting out the oars, they began to paddle 
silently down the harbour. They could not 
avoid making some slight noise, hut they 
hoped that there w’as no one on the watch 
to hear it. Yery frequently they turned 
their glances astern to ascertain if they 
were followed, but they could see nothing 
moving. There were several vessels lower 
down the harbour, so they steered a course 
which would carry them past at some little 
distance frwm them. 

The raft moved easily over the smooth 
surface, and they made good way. There 
was only one vessel more which they had 
to pass before they reached, the harbour’s 
mouth. They both earnestly hoped that 
her crew’ were fast asleep, and that no 
watch wa3 kept on deck. 

They paddled slowly by, and more than 
half a cable’s length from her, moving 
their cars as gently as possible, and scarcely 
daring to breathe. The slightest sound 
might betray them. 

At length they got outside her, and 
there w r as nothing now between them and 
the open channel. 

Again Jack could hardly refrain from 
shouting. 

Just then a voice came from the vessel. 
Bill looked back. He judged by the 
distance the vessel was off that the cha¬ 
racter of the raft could not be discovered. 
He answered in verv good French. “ We 
are going out early thiR morning, and if 
w r e have good luck in fishing, we’ll bring 
you some for breakfast.” 

“Thank you, my friend, thank you,” 
answered the man on hoard the vessel. 

Bill had been paddling on all the time 
he was speaking. He was certain that the 
man did not smpect who he and Jack were, 
and in a few minutes tlioy lost sight of the 
vessel altogether. 

They now gave way with might and 
main. They were rowing for life and 
liberty, for if again caught they fully be¬ 
lieved that they should bo shot. How 
anxiously they wished that a breeze would 
spring up! 

For fully an hour they rowed on, till the 
shore faded-from sight. 

They were steering by the polar star, 
which both Jack and Bill knew well. 

“ If there’s a breeze from the southward 
wc ought to feel it by this time,” observed 
Jack. 

“Never fear; we shall find it before 
long,” answered Bill. “We arc not so 
far aw r ay from the cliffs as you suppose, 
and it would he as w r ell not to speak loud, 
or our voices may reach any boat passing, 
or even people on shore.” 

“ I hope there wdll be none there at this 
hour, though they will come down fast 
enough in the morning ft om the chateau, 
w r hen they find we have taken French 
leave,” said Jack. 

“ A very proper thing to take, too, seeing 
we were in France,” remarked Bill, with a 
^uiet chuckle. “I hope we shall never 
set foot on its shores again.” 

“ So do I; but I’m afraid wc have a 
great chance of doing so, unless we get a 
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breeze pretty soon. I ain inclined to whis¬ 
tle for it,” said Jack. 

“It won’t come the faster for that,” 
answered Bill. “We shall do more good 
by working our oars. We are sending the 
raft along at three knots an hour at least, 
and as it will be three hours or more before 
-daylight, we shall be ten miles or so away 
from the shore, even if we do not get a 
breeze, before the Frenchmen find out that 
we have got off.” 

As Bill advised, he and Jack continued 
pulling away as lustily as at first. 

The smoothness of the water was a great 
advantage to them, for had there been any 
sea their progress would have been much 
slower. 

An hour or more passed away, when Bill 
exclaimed, “Here comes the wind, and 
right aft too ! It’s not very strong yet, 
but it will freshen soon, I hope. Stand by, 
Jack, to hoist the sail! ” 

“Aye, aye!” answered Jack, taking 
hold of the halyards and feeling that all 
was clear. 

“Hand me the sheet; and now hoist 
.away,” said Bill. 

Jack, with right good will, hauled away 
at the halyards, and the sail was soon set. 

The raft felt the influence of the breeze 
and glided on at an increased speed. It 
was cheery to hear the water rippling 
•against the bows. 

“ We must take care not to capsize the 
Taft if the wind increases much,” observed 
Bill. “ Keep the halyards ready to let go in 
a moment; the sail is full largo for our 
craft, and it would not take long to capsize 
it.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Jack; “I 
have no wish to be drowned, and I feel 
wonderfully jolly at the thought of having 
got away. Are you steering a right course, 
Bill P It seems to me that the sail must be 
between you and the polar star.” 

“ Ho ; I can see it directly over the yard 
when I stand up and keep well aft,” an¬ 
swered Bill. “ The wind, too, won’t let us 
go in any other direction.” 

“ How about the tide P ” asked Jack. 

“ Why, as it was just on the ebb when 
we came out of the harbour, and helped us 
.along, it is, I calculate, making to the 
westward. It won’t, however, run much 
longer in that direction, and it will then 
carry us to the eastward for a good six 
hours. We’ll be well out of sight of land 
by that time, and, I hope, may fall in with 
an English cruiser, though, for my jjart, I 
would rather run right across the Channel. 
It tvould be fine fun to land, and tell the 
people how we managed it. They would 
dhink more of our rafe than the French¬ 
men did, though there are not many boys 
afloat who would not try to do as we have 
•done.” 

Jack was of the same opinion, and as 
there was now no necessity for rowing, 
while Bill steered, Jack sat on a chest with 
his arms folded. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
“I say, Bill, I am getting very peckish; 
I vote we have some supper.” 

“ Well, we have not far to go for it,” 
observed Bill, “seeing we have got enough 
in our pockets to last us for the whole of 
to-morrow.” 

As Bill could not well manage to steer 
and tend the sheet and eat his supper too, 
he let Jack finish his; after which they 
changed places, and Bill fell to with a 
good appetite on some of the old French¬ 
woman’s provisions. 

“ I hope the kind old creature won’t get 
into any scrape for supplying us,” said 
Bill. 


“I don’t see how it will be found out 
that she gave us so much,” said Jack. 
“When she finds that we are gone, she’ll 
keep her own counsel, depend on that.” 

“ We must not expend the food too fast, 
though,” remarked Bill. “ It. will take us 
several days to get across Channel; and it 
won’t do to run short of provisions.” 

“You forget those we have in the 
chest,” said Jack. 

“Are you certain that the Frenchmen 
allowed them to remain there,” asked Bill, 
opening the lid of one of them, and feeling 
about. “Yes! here’s a piece of beef or 
pork and some biscuit. All right, we shall 
do now. I’ll take the .helm again if you 
like ; I feel more comfortable when I’m at 
it, though you steer well enough, I dare 
say.” 

“ As you like,” said Jack. “ I'd just as 
soon stand by the halyards.” 

They again changed places. 

Bill kept his eye on the polar star, 
while Jack peered under the sail ahead, 
that they might not, as he said, run down 
any craft. 

Thus the night passed away. The 
breeze slightly increased, but Bill con¬ 
sidered that they might still carry their 
whole sail with safety. Perhaps they 
did not move along quite so fast as he 
supposed. He told Jack that he thought 
they were running through the water at 
five knots an hour; but four, or even 
three, knots was a good deal for a raft to 
make, with fiat bows, light and well put 
together as it was. 

They were too much excited to feel the 
slightest inclination to sleep, and being 
both in capital spirits, did not trouble 
themselves with thinking of the possibility 
that the weather might change before 
they could get across to the English coast. 
A fast lugger would take nearly two days 
to do the distance. 

The dawn now broke, and they eagerly 
looked out on every side for a sail. As 
the light increased they were greatly dis¬ 
appointed, on gazing astern, to discover 
the French coast still in sight, though blue 
and indistinct, like a cloud rising out of 
the water. No sail, however, was to be 
seen in that direction. That was a com¬ 
fort ; they were not pursued by any large 
craft, and could certainly not be seen from 
the shore. 

To the northward, however, they caught 
sight of a sail just rising above the hori¬ 
zon, and soon afterwards another was seen 
to the eastward, but which way she was 
standing they could not determine. 

As the sun rose the wind decreased, and 
before long it became perfectly calm. 

“We must lower the sail and take to 
our oars again,” said Bill. “ It won’t do 
to stop where we are.” 

“I am ready to pull on as long as I 
have any strength in me,” answered Jack, 
as he stowed the sail, and got out his oar. 


(To be continued.) 




met and wing. 

By Key. J. G. Wood. 
(Continued from jxtge 230.) 
irst I had the ‘ ! folding-net,” 
which is still in use. This is 
made of a very stout metal ring, 
so jointed that it' can be folded 
up, the net rolled round it, and 
the whole concealed in iiwe 
pocket. The handle was to ;dl 
appearances an ordinary walk¬ 
ing-stick, but when wanted for 
uso the ferule could be un¬ 
screwed and the net screwed 


into its place. 

This is not a had net, and I kept mine for many 
years. It has, however, several defects. It is 
very heavy, and fatigues the wrist. It as 
expensive, costing four or five shillings, and 
sooner or later the thread of the screw becomes 
worn, so that the ring “ swags ” oii the handle. 

Then there is the “ cane-net,” the fiame of 
which is simply a piece of cane, the ends of 
which are pushed into a Y shaped socket of brass 
or tin, the stem of the Y being slipped over the 
end of a walking-stick. When the insect-hunter 
goes out with one of these nets he wears the 
cane i ound his body, hidden by the waistcoat, 
the Y and net are in liis pockets, and the 
handle passes for a walking-stick. 

I thoroughly dislike this net. 

In the first place I utterly mistrust all-socket- 
nets, except the sweep-net, which has been 
already described. 

They are awkward enough even when the 
ring is fastened to the socket, hut the cane-net 
has three sockets, anu it is impossible to use it 
without fearing that the cane may slip out of the 
branches of the Y, or the handle from its stem. 

Moreover, the cane is much heavier than the 
steel umbrella-rib, and it is much too yielding 
for a quick stroke. Still, as the net is still in 
use I describe it, hut do not recommend it. 

I am afraid that dealers who may happen to 
read this “ Boy’s Own Paper” will not love 


me, but I am writing for the benelit of boy^, 
and not of dealers. Still, there are many arti¬ 
cles, such as pins, cork, printed lists, etc., for 
which it is necessary to apply to a dealer, and 
these will he mentioned in their proper place, 
together with their approximate prices. 

Having procured a satisfactory net, we now 
must learn how to use it. 

Never strike violently at the insect, as the cur¬ 
rent of air caused by the stroke will blow the 
insect out of the net and not into it. 

Get your net tolerably near the insect, and 
then give a quick, sharp stroke, only just long 
enough to drive the insect to the bottom of the 
net. " Check the stroke instantly, and with a 
turn of the wrist and a back jerk, cause the not 
to double itself over the ring, which must be 
held horizontally for its reception. The move¬ 
ment much resembles that of cracking a whip. 
Some practice is required in attaining tliis 
stroke, but when once learned it is never forgotten. 

An insect thus caught cannot possibly escape, 
nor batter itself by fluttering. Even the swift - 
footed moths, which scurry about a net like tiny 
mice, cannot move when the net is pressed upon 
them. Tlie wide meshes of the mosquito-net 
allow any insect to be distinguished through 
them. If not wanted it can be released unin¬ 
jured, and if needed, the handle of the net can 
be held under the arm, so as to leave both hands 
at liberty in securing the captive. 

The extremely inconvenient plan of laying 
the net on the ground for this purpose is entirely 
avoided .by this way of managing-the net. 

By way of practice I recommend turning a 
number of lively bluebottles into a room and 
catching them in the net. It is not quite so 
easy as it seems,. for, although the space be 
limited; the bluebottles have ii way oi (lodging 
behind curtains and getting into corners that is 
extremely puzzling, while the cross-lights Jrom 
the windows are quite as dazzling as the rays of 
the sun. The bluebottles will sustain no injury, 
and when you have practised sufficiently you can 
turn them out in the open air. 

Be the net wdiat it may, it must always be' 
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liable to be torn, and the entomologist, if he be 
■wise, will carry witli him a ready-threaded 
needle for repairs. This can be stuck inside the 
breast of the coat, the needle being pushed once 
in and out of the cloth, and the thread wound 
round it backwards and forwards, as a sailor 
vinds a rope on a cleat. 

A hole near the edge of the net is of little 
consequence ; but towards the end, where it is 
always most liable to be torn, it imist be repaired 
at once. Should you have neither needle, 
thread, nor string, you can tear a narrow strip 
of bark off an elm or li’ine twig; twist the 
“ liber,” or inner bark, into a string, and tie up 
the fracture with it. The inner bark of the 
lime, by the way, is well known to gardeners as 
the material from which is made the bast, or 
bass-mat, so useful in tying up flowers. 

Many moths may be captured by beating, 
ie., driving them out of the bushes or trees 
in which they are lurking, and catching them in 
the net. Mostly the branches are beaten with 
a stick held in the left hand, leaving the right 
at liberty for the net. 

For my own part I never beat the branches, 
but shake them. The stick should be forked at 
the top, and the top placed under the branches 
and sharply pushed, so as to give the branch 
a sudden jerk. By so doing you will avoid 
the shower of leaves and twigs which always 
falls when the branches are beaten, and which 
is very deceptive to the eyes, besides filling 
the net with rubbish. 

Another advantage of shaking over beating 
is, that you can use a very much longer stick, 
insinuate it between the lower boughs, and so 
get at .the branches which arc quite out of 
reach of the beater’s stick. 

By having two or three sticks, and tying them 
together when needed, you can reach branches 
at a considerable height. A fishing-rod without 
the top joint is as good a shaking stick as can 
be wanted, a forked stick being substituted 
for the top joint. 

If possible, when you are beating, take a sheet 
with you and spread it under the boughs, as has 
been described in the article entitled “ Cater¬ 
pillars.” Many moths fall when frightened, 
and you can pill-box them before they have re¬ 
covered sufficiently to fly away. Should any 
larva? fall into the net they can be taken leisurely. 

You will occasionally find in the sheet a 
number of miscellaneous objects which you may 
or may not want. There will certainly be ants, 
and sometimes beetles, and very often a bird’s 
egg will fall into the sheet, betokening the pre¬ 
sence of an unsuspected nest. Of course the 
egg will be broken, but you will have learned 
where to look for the nest if you want the eggs. 

I am inclined to think that one large holed 
collecting-box is better than pill-boxes for beat¬ 
ing. Of course you will have a few pill-boxes, 
as no collector is ever without them, but it will 
be found more satisfactory to carry one fair¬ 
sized collecting-box, and kill the insects in the 
net, 15 as is done with butterflies. 

As to the collecting-box itself, it cannot be 
too light. I have seen them so thick and so 
heavy that they could hardly be carried 
throughout a morning’s work. If you can pro- i 
cure a collecting-box made entirely of cork, ! 
nothing can be better. But there is no great 
difficulty in having the edges of dry deal and 
the top and bottom of cork. 

Another advantage of the large box is, that you 
can carry/a tolerable stock of pins in the cornel’s, 
or along the edges. Some persons carry them 
in pineushions, but I prefer the box, as it pro¬ 
tects the long and slender pins better than a 
pincushion. 

Isolated bushes are but of little use, and the 
best spots are paths through woods and copses. 
Most of the moths thus obtained will be found 
to be Geometric. 

Should you go through a wood, take heed of 
the way, or you will inevitably lose yourself, 
and being lost in a wood is a singularly un¬ 
pleasant experience. Climbing a tree to see 
your way out is not so certain a means of escape 
as it.seems to be, for, by the time that you have 
reached the ground, you will have lost your 
hearings. 


In a small wood there is little real danger, 
but I should never trust myself into Epping 
Forest, the New Forest, or even Darenth Wood, 
without a pocket compass. Neither sun nor 
stars are of any use in cloudy weather, and there 
is always the danger of the dreaded fog. 

In the article on “ Treaclers ” I have men¬ 
tioned that it is useless to lay treacles near 
sallows or ivy during their time of blossoming. 
I will now make a few remarks about these and 
other plants which are frequented by moths. 

As in treacling, avoid moonlight and windy 
evenings, a combination of north-east wind, full 
moon, and cloudless sky, being absolutely fatal 
to moth-catching. 

Take care not to injure the flowers when 
making your stroke, and be especially careful of 
ivy-flowers, which are easily broken off. The 
bush should not even be shaken, so susceptible 
to injury are the flowers. Pill-boxes are better 
than the net on ivy, except where the insects 
are out of reach of the hand. 

For sallows, the best plan is to lay a sheet 
beneath them and shake them. You must be 
very quick at boxing them, for sometimes you 
may see several hundred moths on the sheet at 
once. I have known entomologists to find a 
sheet too small, and to eke it out by taking off 
their overcoats and laying them beside the 
sheet. 

TceniscamjMs, ccrastis , and a few of the 
hibernating Noctucc , are the principal frag¬ 
mentary of sallows. 


The stroke for night-work is rather different 
from that employed by day, and, in fact, can 
hardly be called a stroke at all. You place 
the mouth of the net close to the moth, and 
then, with a quick turn of the wrist, the stroke 
is made, almost without moving the arm. 

Besides sallows and ivy, the following flowers 
are favourite resorts of moths,—Honeysuckle, 
valerian, ragwort, nettles, and brambles. With 
regard to the last-mentioned plant, take care 
that the net be not caught among the thorns. 

Some of the garden flowers are exceedingly 
useful. There are the petunias, which are 
greatly frequented by hawkmoths, and those 
collectors who want the convolvulus hawkmoth 
cannot do better than keep a careful look-out on 
the petunias. A good specimen of this moth 
may be considered as a prize, and no chance 
of obtaining one ought to be neglected. 
Syringa and pinks deserve attention. 

Light. 

As light .is a powerful agent in attracting 
moths, we must not neglect it. 

On still, warm, moist, dark nights, plenty of 
moths will come into a room where a lamp is 
burning, and can be taken with the net. As a 
rule, moths which “come to light” are of the 
“ noisy ” sort. They will dash round the room 
wildly, banging themselves against the ceiling, 
fluttering down every corner of the room, and 
doing all in their power to rub the delicate 
plumage off their wings. 

Such moths must be netted, and killed as 
soon as taken, or they will rub themselves to 
pieces in the net. You mil have no time for 
distinguishingtlieir species, but must kill them 
first, and then see what they are. 

Catching such moths is no easy process, and 
you will find that your previous practice with 
bluebottles wdll stand you in good stead. The 
light from the lamp is very dazzling, and the 
shadows are so black, that when a moth darts 


backwards and forwards from light to shadow,, 
the eye can hardly follow its course. Indeed, 
most of the strokes must be made somewhat at 
random. 

Other moths will flash through the open- 
window and disappear as if by magic. Let them 
alone ; take care to shut the window before- 
leaving the room, and next morning you will 
have little difficulty in finding them. Many 
specimens may also be found seated on the out¬ 
side of the window-panes, being attracted by 
the light, but not having entered the room. 

Koadside lamps are always frequented by 
moths. Even in the crowded streets of London 
moths may be seen fluttering against the sides-, 
of the gas-lamps. 

One very good time for street lamps is after- 
daybreak, but before the sun is high, for moths- 
often cling to the warmed glass of the lamp, and 
remaih motionless after the gas is extinguished. 

The most ingenious method of moth-catching. 
by means of light is of modern invention, and is 
•well known as the “ moth-trap,” and so effective, 
that thirty or forty moths may be seen in it at 
once. It can be procured at the dealers’ shops, 
but is very expensive, costing not less than 
thirty, and probably forty, shillings, which is- 
more than most boys can afford. They who can, 
however, use ordinary carpenter’s tools, such as 
the saw, bradawl, and hammer, can make am 
admirable moth-trap for a very small sum. Here; 
is a plan of the trap as seen from above, and I. 
think that any boy who cannot make such a trap 

A 


sonage. 

aaa represent the box itself, which is made* 
of any w’ood, deal being the best, but the; 
stronger the better. The dimensions of a very 
excellent moth-trap made by one of my friends 
are : length, 2ft. 6in. ; width, 14in.; and depth,, 
loin. 

One end of the box is left entirely open. 

1, 2, 3 are three plates of glass, reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the box, and set 
diagonally, as shown. 

They can be slid into grooves, as shown in the 
plan, so that if one should happen to be broken, 
the fragments can be removed, and a new plate- 
slipped into its place. 

D is another plate of glass set upright. Any 
kind of glass will do, but I strongly recommend 
the trap-maker not to use the cheap and thin 
material so much in favour among glaziers be¬ 
cause it is broken at a touch, and gives them, 
another job. Glass is priced by weight, and. 
heavy glasses will be found in the end to be 
much cheaper than light stuff. 

b is a common tin reflector, which should be 
kept as bright as possible, c is a lamp. The. 
ordinary bulls-eye lamp used for treacling will, 
however, answer perfectly well, provided that it 
be so placed that the flame be about half way 
between the top and bottom of the box, and 
exactly in the central line. In this case, the> 
tin reflector will not be required. 

The box should be closed above with a lid, 
and there must be a ventilating aperture above 
the lamp. Should the trap be used in the open. 
air, there must be a protection against the wind, 
so as to prevent the lamp from flickering or 
being blown out. You cannot have a simpler 
or more effectual chimney than an inverted 
flower-pot. 

On favourable evenings, put your trap at an. 
open window, or, better still, on a ledge out-- 
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side, and you will almost certainly reap a good 
harvest of moths. 

Attracted by the light, they fly against the 
•glass plates marked 1 and 2, and. flutter along 
client until they come to plate 3. They flutter 
.along this in the same way, and so are safely 
dodged in the trap. 

Once in, they never get out again; and even 
•if they do reach plates 3 and 1, they only flutter 
.along them until lodged in the angle. The 
'whole trap is, in fact, constructed after the 
fashion of the “madrague,” or chambered net, 
in which the tunny is taken. The “ keddah,” 
•or chambered pound, in which Indian hunters 
•capture the elephant, is made on the same prin¬ 
ciple. 

There should be doors at either side for the 


though undecided about their movements ; and, 
until they have fairly reached plate 3, they 
cannot be considered as secure. My friend, 
whose trap I have mentioned, does not employ 
the laurel-drawer, and his success proves that it 
is not needed. 

There is really no necessity for killing the 
moths directly they enter the trap. They will 
not hurt themselves in the least. They cannot 
scorch themselves at the lamp, because they are 
stopped by the glass marked d, and even if 
they do flutter up and down the glass for a time, 
their wings will take no hurt. Unlike Mrs. 
Bond’s recalcitrant ducks, they have come to be 
killed, and you may kill them when you like. 

Killing, setting, and preserving insects will 
be described in another article of this series. 


lofty crags, and cropping the velvety moss 
which grew on the ledges. On one occasion I 
saw a group of seven standing on the top of a 
mass of rock, rising up like a gigantic tower to 
the height of 700 or 800 feet; three of its sides 
being nearly perpendicular, and the fourth was 
formed by a narrow ridge of rocks running up 
from the top of a great precipice at an angle of 
sixty degrees. In some parts this line was 
broken bjr great perpendicular steps, that ap¬ 
peared to render it impossible to ascend;* Still, 
along that rugged ridge they had climbed to the 
summit. 

A great chasm, at least 1,000 feet deep and 
600 yards in width, separated us from them, 
much to the regret of our little party ; and no 
place could be found by which to descend into 
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'Introduction of the hand, when the moths are to 
be boxed ; and it will be as well to have an¬ 
other in the lid. 

Dealers make their moth-traps of japanned 
tin, and fit them with a “ laurel drawer.” This 
is a shallow drawer for the reception of pounded 
laurel leaves, the vapour of which rises through 
little holes in the floor. Tin, however, is not 
one whit better than wood, and I have no belief 
in the laurel draiver. 

If you do wish for it, there is no difficulty in 
making it, and in that case there should be a 
false bottom of perforated zinc or wire gauze, 
below which comes the drawer. But the vapour 
soon loses its potency, and is continually escap¬ 
ing between the front glasses. 

Moreover, I am tolerably sure that many 
moths would be deterred from entering the trap 
'by the soent of the laurel leaves. You may see 
them fluttering about tlic mouth of the trap, as 


THE MAHAL'S LEAP. 

By the late T. AY. Atkinson, f.r.c.s., 

F.G.S. 

m HE maral, or large stag, is found in all the 
| higher regions of the Ala-tau, Ac-tau, and 
Mus-tau. He affords noble sport for the hun¬ 
ters, and his horns are highly valued by the 
Chinese. But it demands a fearless hunter, to 
follow him into his haunts among the precipices, 
glaciers, and snowy peaks of this region. In 
winter and spring he is found in the valleys, 
but as the weather becomes warmer he ascends, 
to escape the flies and other insects. 

Marais are seldom found in herds, though 
groups of * ten or twelve are sometimes seen 
standing on the brink of a precipice 1,500 or 
2,000 feet in height, quite inaccessible to man. 
At other times I have beheld them climbing the 


I the gorge, and scale the opposite precipices. 

| Could we have succeeded in this, some of the 
| maral must have fallen to our rifles. It was a 
j tantalising sight to hungry men, one that often 
| prompts the hunter to feats of daring ; but m 
j this instance we could only look with adnnra- 
• tion on the splendid animals, and hope for a 
! nearer acquaintance another time. 

I I have followed my game, commencing the 
chase without a breakfast, having had no dinner 
i or supper the preceding day. Alter stalking a 
i stag lor Iwe or six hours, his branching horns 
j are seen above the copse in which he is lying* 

J some 400 or 500 yards distant; another,hail- 
hour of cautious creeping places me within 
i range, whence the shining black eye can be 
1 marked as the target. Stretched at lull length 
1 on the ground, yet scarcely daring to raise my 
! head to obtain a sight along the tube, the bead 
of the rifle covers the speck nt black, gi v mg d 









































































certainty of an approaching banquet. At last 
the. finger touches the trigger, but instead of the 
■whistling bullet performing its function, the 
hammer falls on a bad cap. This slight crack, 
however, rouses the maral, and in an instant 
he bounds away, carrying my dinner with him. 

The Cossacks and Kalmucks display a liner 
sense of honour in their hunting than many 
highly civilised Europeans. 

Two Cossacks were out hunting the maral for 
two objects, food and antlers. They had fol¬ 
io 1 ,red the game far up into the Ala-tan, and had 
been sufect&sful, sleeping at night near their 
spoil. The next morning they started again in 
pursuit;, when, after some hours, they found a 
magnificent animal, whoso horns they saw were 
worth 120 roubles (£17), a prize well worth 
securing. They hunted him from one valley to 
another, till at last he retreated to a high craggy 
region. 

His pursuers were not the men to he deterred 
by obstacles. They scaled the rugged height, 
still following on his track; whichever way lie 
turned some slight mark betrayed his path. 
Late in the afternoon they caught sight of his 
branching horns in a deep rent in the mountain, 
whose sides were nearly perpendicular, while 
the- opposite end terminated on the brink of a 
great precipice—thus preventing all chance of 
escape. 

When they entered the gorge he rose from his 
lair, about 300 yards in advance, and started 
forward among fallen rocks. They followed 
rapidly, and gained upon him fast. Having 
readied, within about one hundred paces of the 
end of the ravine, he stood hesitating, and 
looked back—seeming inclined to double and 
make a rush to pass them. From this circum¬ 
stance the Cossacks knew that some other ani¬ 
mals were in the pass. They did not fire, but 
gradually approached. The stag went slowly on, 
evidently in fear. Having passed some largo 
blocks, two huge bears sprang out into the 
ravine'closc behind him. 

The stag suddenly bounded into the air to a 
pinnaclo of rock, standing detached from the 
precipice, and leaped across a chasm thirty-three 
feet wide. One of the bears springing after him 
rushed over the cliff, falling more than 400 feet 
—and thus ended his career. The other stood 
on the brink of the chasm growling, and in a 
fearful rage at his disappointment. The hunters 
advanced, and when they came within twenty 
aces he' stood up and gave a savage growl of 
efiance. "But this was his last—a leaden mes¬ 
senger sent him rolling after his companion. 

The maral stood gazing at the hunters with¬ 
out showing any sign of fear, while they admired 
his beautiful form and noble horns. To the 
honour of the Cossacks be it told, he was left in 
peace, great as was the temptation to these ill- 
aid men 5 : Within a few paces were the coveted 
oms, equal in value to the annual pay of five 
of their body. The fellows were, however, as 
good, astljoy were brave, 

ATwr noting some peculiar marks on the 
animal’s body, by which to recognise him again, 
they doparted. Retracing their steps was a 
most difficult and dangerous task, which they 
had not .felt during the excitement of the 
chase. The following day they sought the bears 
at the- bottom of the precipice, when, to their 
great delight, they discovered that the maral 
had releaped the chasm on to a ledge below the 
brink, and had escaped. When the Cossacks 
joined their companions at the piquet the whole 
of the circumstances were related. A correct 
description of the maral was given ; and greatly 
to the cretlit of these men lie long remained 
king of his native wilds. 
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All Right, Bill. 

I REMEMBER an anecdote which, struck me won¬ 
derfully that was told me by a missionary from 
Fiji. It shows what an impression the Bible 
roduees’on the minds of men, even those who 
ave not fully realised in their own experience 
its mighty power. This missionary told roe 
that there were some seamen wrecked at a con- ! 
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siderable distance from land; they get into a 
boat and altogether lost their reckoning, until 
at last they gained the land. One of them who 
had been there before recognised it as one of the 
Fiji Islands. It was before the Wesleyans had 
effected such a mighty change in these islands. 
They were under very considerable apprehen¬ 
sions, as you may suppose, and every moment 
they expected to be eaten up. They crept into 
a cottage and lay in a corner there for a consi¬ 
derable time. At length Jack crept out to see 
if they could got anything to eat, when all of a 
sudden he called out, “ Bill, there is no fear! 
It is all right! Here is a Bible. There is no 
harm; it’s all right! 0 What a strong proof - 
of the effect produced on the minds of people 
who feel that where the doctrine of the Bible is 
received, there is peace and order and safety".— 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

Population of Great Cities. 

Tite population of the great cities of the 
world is a matter of perennial interest. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest census, where these are attain¬ 
able, they range as follows : London, of course, 
heads the list with its 3,533,484 ; Paris comes 
next with 1,851,792, by the census of 1872 ; 
then Peking, with 1,500,000, and Canton, with 
1,300,000 ; next comes New York, with 
1,069,362, and closes the list of those having 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. Of those 
having less than 1,000,000 and more than 
500,000, Berlin comes first with 994,343 ; then 
Philadelphia, with 850,856 ; next Tolcio, Japan, 
the Yeddo of the old geographies, with 800,000; 
Vienna, 690,548; St. Petersburg, 669,741 ; 

Bombay, 044,405 ; Kioto, Japan, 560,000; 

Glasgow, 555,933 ; Ozaka, Japan, 530,000 ; 

Brooklyn, 527,830 ; Liverpool, 527,083. St. 
Louis claims 500,000, and if allowed her own 
estimate, heads the list of those ranging down¬ 
ward, from 500,000 to 250,000. Then follow’ 
Naples, with 457,407 ; Chicago, with 440,000 ; 
Calcutta, 429,535 ; Nanking, 400,000 ; Madras, 
397,552 ; Hamburg, 393,588; Birmingham, 
377,346; Manchester, 359,213; Baltimore, 
355,"00 ; Boston, 354,765 ; Shanghac, 320,000 ; 
Dublin, 314,666 ; Buda Pesth, 314.401 ; Am¬ 
sterdam, 302,266; San Francisco, 300,000; 
Leeds, 298,189; Rome, 282,214; Sheffield, 
282,130 ; Cincinnati, 280,000; Breslau, 259,345; 
Melbourne, 250,67S ; Havana, 250,000. 


Home. 

Where is the happiest home on earth ? 

’Tis not ’mid scenes of noisy mirth ; 

But where God’s favour, sought aright, 
Fills every breast with joy and light. 

The richest home ? It is not found 
Where w’ealth and splendour most abound ! 
But wheresoe’er, in hall or cot, 

Men live contented with their lot. 

The fairest home ? It is not placed 
1 n scenes with outward beauty graced ; 

But where kind words and smiles impart 
A constant sunshine to the heart. 

On such a home of peace and love 
God showers His blessing from above ; 

And angels, watching o’er it, cry, 

“ Lo ! this is like our home high ! ” 

—The Sunday at Home. 


Faraday’s Lost Cup. 

There is a story told of a workman of Fara¬ 
day". One day he knocked into a jar of acid a 
little silver cup. It disappeared, was eaten up 
by the acid, and could not be found. One said 
he could find it; another said it was held in 
solution, and there was no possibility" of finding 
it. The great chemist came in, and put some 
chemical into the jar, and in a moment every" par¬ 
ticle of the silver was precipitated to the bottom. 
Tie lifted it out a shapeless mass, sent it to the 
silversmith, aud the cup was restored. If 
Faraday could precipitate that silver and recover 
his cup, how easy it ought to he for us to 
believe that God can restore our sleeping dust. 


Habit and Little Thing's. 

We are too much in the habit of despising - 
little things, but some of the world’s greatest 
discoveries were the result of studying little 
things. In the cathedral at Pisa Galileo dis¬ 
covered that a pendulum would mark the time ; 
Sir William Brown, by watching a spider, 
formed the idea of the first suspension bridge 
Franklin, by the aid of a silk kite, imvented 
the lightning conductor ; West’s first brush was- 
furnished by a cat’s tail; and so with the inven¬ 
tion of the steam-engine and Faraday’s experi¬ 
ments with an old bottle. Little things are like 
flakes of snow—harmless enough in single 
flakes—but what was more powerful than an 
avalanche, carry ing away" villages in its course of 
devastation ?— J. 13. Gough. 



PERSIAN STORIES. 

TRANSLATED BY V. W. T. 

I. 

A learned man entrusted a sum of one- 
thousand pieces of silver to a druggist, and 
went upon a journey". 

After a time he returned, and demanded his- 
money. 

The druggist said, 4 ‘You speak falsely ; y r ou 
entrusted nothing to me. ” 

The learned man, after some altercation, seized’ 
him, and a crowd of people collected around 
them. 

The people denied the truth of the learned 
man’s statement, saying, ‘ ‘ This druggist is a. 
most respectable and religious man, and has never 
been guilty of dishonesty. If you quarrel with; 
him you will certainly be punished.” 

The learned man felt helpless, hut, having 
written an eccouut of the circumstance, laid it 
before the king (shah). 

The king said to him, “Go and seat yourself' 
near the shop of that druggist for three days,, 
during which time say nothing whatever to him. 
On the fourth day I will pass by that place, and 
will salute ymu respectfully, and do you make 
no sign nor speak in answer to my salutation. 
When I have passed, ask the druggist for your 
money, and come and report his answer to me. ,r 

The learned man acted according to the di¬ 
rections of the. king until the fourth day, when- 
his majesty" with a brilliant and numerous re¬ 
tinue, came that way. 

The king, on seeing the wise man, saluted 
him with great respect, and entered into con¬ 
versation privately with him, saying a>cud as he- 
departed, “ Come and tell me of your affair's. ” 
The druggist, seeing all this, began to feet 
alarmed, ’and when the king had gone, said, 
“Oh, friend, at the time you deposited this, 
money with me, where was I, and who was 
with me ? Tell me ; perhaps I have forgotten it.” 

The learned man again repeated his story, 
when the druggist exclaimed, “ Certainly, cer¬ 
tainly ; y’ou speak the truth ; it had escaped 
my memory".” Accordingly", he immediately re¬ 
turned the money. 

ii. 

Two men entrusted the whole of their moneys 
to an old woman, telling her that when both 
returned together they would claim its restora¬ 
tion. 

After some time one of the men came to the 
old woman and said, “ My partner is dead ; de¬ 
liver up to me the money" which we placed in 
your care.” 

The old woman, being over-persuaded, gave 
him the money’. 

Some time elapsed, when the other man pre¬ 
sented liiruself, and demanded his property". 

“ Alas ! ” said the old woman ; “ your partner - 
has been here ; he represented you as having 
died, and, in spite of all the opposition I could 
offer, has taken the whole of the money.” 

The man carried the old woman before the 
judge, and demanded justice. The judge, after 
some reflection, decided that the woman was- 
blameless in the matter. “ Your original bargain 
was,” said he, “that when both partners re¬ 
turned together the property should be restored. 
Go, therefore, and find your partner, and then;, 
claim yotir money.” 
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A certain man deposited a sealed bag contain¬ 
ing two thousand pieces of silver with a. cadi or 
judge, and himself proceeded upon a journey. 

11 pon his return he received the bag, sealed 
as before, from the judge, but on opening it 
discovered it to be filled with copper coin. He 
demanded an explanation from the judge, who 
replied, “Begone, you lie ! In the first place, 
3'ou never showed me the contents of the bag, 
and in *the second, I have returned it to you 
sealed, as I received it.” 

The servants of the judge then drove away the 
complainant, who, however, went and stated 
the circumstances of the case to the king. The 
king, having taken some time for consideration, 
said, “ Go, leave the bag for the present with 
me; I will take measures to procure you 
justice.” 

On the following day the king tore a small 
hole in a new cushion which was upon the throne, 
and went out hunting. 

The ferash (or carpet-spreader) whose turn it 
was to be upon duty that day, while arranging 
the royal pillows, discovered the hole, and 
was seized with fright, so that he trembled from 
head to foot. He showed the tear to another 
ferash, saying, “ When the king discovers this 
he will certainly put me to death ! ” 

“Have you shown this to anyone else?” 
asked his comrade. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ TXen make your mind easy,” said the 
second ferash, “for I know of a man in this 
city who will darn it in such a manner that it 
will be impossible to detect it.” 

The cushion was accordingly taken to the 
shop of the professional darner, who returned it 
upon tlie following day, receiving double the 
amount he asked, as a reward for the excel¬ 
lence of his workmanship. When the king 
returned he examined the cushion, and demanded 
to know who had repaired it. 

The ferash, being in a great fright, pretended 
ignorance, but the king reassured him, acknow¬ 
ledging having torn the cushion himself, and 
insisting upon learning who had darned it. 

All was confessed, and the darner was sent 
for. 

On his appearance, the king asked him 
whether ho had ever repaired a bag in the same 
manner as he had the cushion. 

On his replying in the affirmative, the king 
desired to know whether he would be able to 
recognise tlie bag if it were shown to him. 

“ Certainly,” said the man. 

The bag was then produced, and identified by 
tlie darner, who stated that it had been 
given to him for repair by the judge of that city. 

The king then summoned the judge before 
him, and after bitterly reproaching him for his 
faithless conduct, ordered him to prison. 

The owner of the bag received the amount he 
had lost, and on the following day the judge 
was bastinadoed. 



THE MIDNIGHT FEAST. 

*) HERE wverc about thirty- 
five of us studying, more 
or less, at Aschatn House 
School. The head master, 
whom we called among 
ourselves simply by his name 
Carson, was fond of bo} s, and 
knew how to manage them. 
He was kind, but did not let 
the reins of discipline hang 
loose. 

One of onr number, Illings, a youth of 
some fourteen summers—not of bashful 
fifteen,” for he was a saucy fellow—was 
fond of reading the low and trashy 
periodicals issued for the refreshment of 
boys who have no taste for anything better. 
His imagination was fired with ^the^won- 
derful tales these “ penny dreadfuls ’ con¬ 
tained of deeds of disobedience and law¬ 
lessness. These tales, while sometimes end- 




ing badly for the villain-hero, always gave 
a long and successful course of wrong¬ 
doing, and described always the utter dis¬ 
comfiture of schoolmasters, magistrates, 
and other properly constituted authority s. 
The careers of these heroes, whether boys 
or brigands, seemed very splendid to Illings, 
and he longed to imitate their exploits and 
to share their fame. 

There was, however, one great difficulty 
besetting the close imitation of these pro¬ 
grammes, and that whs the certainty that 
the results would be, in his case, widely 
different from what the tales set forth. 
He knew the head master too well to 
think otherwise. Thus he was impelled 
to invent some scheme by which he could 
perform some deed of defiance, and yet 
avoid detection and punishment. 

At length, after much cudgelling of his 
brains, he hit upon a plan that seemed to 
promise success. He made it known to 
two of his comrades—chosen spirits—and 
persuaded them to join him. They were 
to form a secret feasting society. The 
members were to rise secretly at midnight 
once or twice a week, and betake them¬ 
selves to the assistant master’s sitting- 
room, there to demolish a store of pork 
pies, veal pies, tarts, and confectionery of 
various kinds. Fortunately they decided 
that lemonade was strong enough as a 
beverage for heroes. 

To lay in this store was easy enough, 
as we were allowed to go into the town to 
spend our pocket-money on Saturday 
afternoons. The chosen few could go and 
perform their foraging, and by returning 
home early get their luxuries locked up 
while prying questioners were absent.. 

For a time all went merry as a marriage 
bell, at least so far as impunity was con¬ 
cerned. It could hardly, however, have 
been a very merry business to get up at 
midnight in November, descend into the 
dark, dismal regions below, with nothing 
to warm oneself by but a gas-jet—and what 
for? To eat tarts, etc., that could have 
been eaten with far more comfort in broad 
daylight. But then there was the charm 
of its being contrary to rules, or rather it 
would have been so had Carson ever 
imagined that any one would do a thing so 
superlatively foolish. 

The society increased to six members, 
but numbers did not add to its stability. 
Several grumbled at having to keep awake 
three mortal hours till midnight; and the 
fun seemed to be losing its flavour. Ill¬ 
ings, however, like a true hero, was equal 
to the occasion. He was a boy of resource. 
He enacted that they } should take it in 
turns to count tho loitering hours an *. 
arouse the others. 

Alas! The plan that seemed likely to 
galvanise the society into new life hd to 
its dissolution! One dark night the 
“weary watch” was proceeding to awaken 
his jovial (?) messmates, when, feeling hi* 
way, he happened to touch the handle of 
Carson’s door. Carson was a light sleeper, 
heard the noise, imagined that some one 
had come to his door on account of illness, 
and at once turned out light in hand. 
Seeing no one about, he went into one of 
the bedrooms and observed that a boy was 
missing. Fancying the youth had gone 
to pay a visit to another room, he extended 
his researches, and, after looking . into 
every bedroom, found that six beds in all 
were vacant. Where could the boys be ? 
They could hardly have gone out in the 
cold" dark night. Ah ! now be has it-the 
pantry ! Down he went, quietly enough, 
expecting to catch them flagrante delicto. 


But no! No signs of any living wight; 
no signs of buttery invasion. Everything 
wore an aspect of profound propriety. 
The class-rooms next claimed his attention. 
He drew near the room where the feast 
was just about to commence. His foot¬ 
steps, although by no means noisy, fell 
upon tho quick ear of Illings, who de¬ 
camped with amazing rapidity. The 
others followed suit, except two, who, 
endeavouring to cover the retreat by 
covering the viands, were too late te 
escape. One lay on the floor behind a 
d( sk, and was unobserved. The oth&r* 
Cross, pinned himself very flat against te 
wall behind the door of the banqueting 
room. The master entered, looked aroimdL, 
and lo ! behind the door he beheld Cross 
standing like a statue, hut rather more in¬ 
clined to shiver and shake than states 
generally are, while, unlike “ Patience on & 
monument,” he was not “ smiling mi 
Hope.” 

Cross was soon marched into the study, 
and interrogation began; hut he was not 
particularly communicative. This only 
made matters worse, for Carson, finding 
him so extremely reticent, and not having; 
the ghost of an idea as to what was out 
foot, imagined it must be something very 
serious. He told Cross in his firmest tones 
that he was determined to sift the matter 
to the bottom, and that the best thing 
Cross could do, both for himself and hm 
companions, would he to disclose the pur¬ 
pose of 1 heir nocturnal rising. The culprit 
had further the honour of seeing the 
master’s cane, a kind of sacred object that 
became visible only on very grave occasions 
None of the boys then at the school had 
seen it flourished, but there was a tradition 
that if, like a comet, it rarely appeared, its 
effects when it did gleam were much more 
real than those formerly ascribed to the 
fiery-tailed visitor. Cross knew that under 
these circumstances discretion was the 
better part of valour, and he made a brief 
statement of the intended feast. He was 
surprised to find that a mere outline satis¬ 
fied Carson, who seemed most anxious as 
to whether intoxicating drinks were in¬ 
cluded in the bill of fare. Having given & 
solemn assurance that they were entirely 
excluded, Cross was dismissed to bed. 

Before retiring himself the master 
strolled round to view the delinquents. 
They one and all appeared to be enjoying 
the peaceful slumber of the innocent, and. 
to be thunder-proof fast asleep. 

The next day all the members of the 
society were summoned to a court of 
inquiry. Following Cross’s cue, they 
answered fairly the questions put, listened 
to a Pcture on the folly of such deeds,, 
were informed of the punishments awarded 
(by no means so heavy as they had ex¬ 
pected), and handed over their stores fo 
the housekeeper as per order. 

These stores reappeared some days 
afterwai ds, when there was a nice dinner 
of roast beef and jam tart, and were dis¬ 
tributed among the members amid the 
mer?imeut of the non-members. CarsoEF. 
spoke of it as a “ little treat,” a “little 
surprise,” instead of the plain dinner of the 
other boys, and regretted that the delicacies 
were not quite so fresh as when they were 
first made. 

Good-humoured inquiries were after¬ 
wards made at intervals by the head, 
master as to whether they had had another 
midnight feast, but the affair was .mucX^ 
too ridiculous, both in itself and in. its 
results, to command either repetition, 
sympathy, or admiration. 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton ” “Tom Dunstone's Troubles,” 
“Archie Blake" etc. 

CHAPTER xix.—dinner under difficulties. 

P iter Potts had ordered a good dinner 
at the Blue Skittles. Wherever he 
went, he knew the especial delicacies of the 
place, and what it would be best to have; 
and as there was a shop in Barnsley famous 
for sausages, sausages Peter Potts had re¬ 
solved to have. He went up with Dick 
into the little sitting-room. “ An’ if you’d 
never left it,” he said, “ there’d have been 
all this bother saved, an’ my walnuts too ; 
an’ there’s no getting such walnuts an} - 
where else, an’ this was the last lot Mrs. 
Dodds had got left. I beat her down six¬ 
pence, and now to think of it—four shil¬ 
lings thrown in the gutter! When we 
come to settle accounts about this babby, I 
fchall look to you to make that straight; 
but even then,” said Peter, dolefully, “ 1 
shall be without pickled walnuts for a 
year.” 

Blossy was pretty good for a time. 
Enoch had brought her up to ’muse her¬ 
self, as he called it—that is, to sit on the 
floor, suck her thumbs, and look about her; 

but when the din¬ 
ner came up, Blossy 
intimated that she 
wanted other’mus¬ 
ing besides her 
own, and began 
to make a disturb¬ 
ance. Mrs. Johns, 
| the landlady, look¬ 
ed at her. “ Pretty 
deai% I reckon 
you’ll have cryin’ 
enough. Why don’t 
one of you take 
her up an’ nurse 
her P ” 

‘ ‘ Mebbe she’ll sit 
# on your knee,’’said 
Dick to Peter, “while we’re eating; an’ 
sausages are main easy to some.” 

“An’ I mean to ease ’em,” said Peter. 

“ I said I’d pay expenses, feedin’ an’ all; 
but when I pays I carves, an’ I couldn’t 
get my dinner wi’ that babby a clamourin’ 
an’ clawin’ at every mouthful.” 

“ P’raps you wouldn’t mind holdin’ her 
while we take a mouthful ? ” said Dick, with 
wonderful civility, to Mrs. Johns. 

Me ! 111 have nowt to do now with 

the child. I meant to do you a kindness, 
inkin’ her from where she was like to be 
sat upon an squashed as flat as a pancake. 
But I’ll wash my han-.s of her now. Kid¬ 
napped, indeed! an’ the perlice to be 
brought into the house ! Mo, no. Kill 
the baby, an’ kill it ye will, unless it’s 
taken back to its mother ; but all I’ve got 
to do now is just to give evidence against 
yon at the coroner’s ’quest when you’ve 
done for it.” 

** ®^t bow be I to get my own dinner ?” 
said Dick. “ I tell ’ee what; I wonder how¬ 
ever they gets girls at all as nurses, or how 
babbies are reared, indeed, if they’re all 
such as this one.” 

“It isn’t the baby” said Mrs. Johns, 
contemptuously. 

“ You might take it for a spell,” said 
Diek, appealing to Peter, “just while I 
picks a bit.” 

“Ivow not, I vow not!” said Peter, 
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emphatically. “ I pays and you nurses. 
I don’t know nowt about the handlin’ o’ 
children; let them that owns them keep 
to them. But I tell ’ee what I’ll do for 
ee,” said Peter, with ingenuity. “ I’ll cut 
up your food, an’ if there’s no other way o’ 



keepin’ the child quiet, you can walk about 
with it, an’ take a mouthful ’tween whiles. 
Quiet it must be kept; I’ve alius heerd 
that screamin’s enough to send a child 
into fits, an’ how’ll we git the money for 
it then P ” 

Dick had to take his dinner in this 
manner. It was nearly cold by^this time, 
and, as Dick often 
said, when he did 
have a thing hot, 
he liked it hot, 
not half an’ half. 

But Blossy, who 
had found some¬ 
how that Dick 
knew nothing of 
the proper manage¬ 
ment and due con¬ 
trol of babies, kept 1 
him on the move. || 

She was becoming il 
Dick’s mistress, in 
fact. He walked 
up and he walked 
down, putting now 
a bit of sausage in his mouth, and now a 
bit of potato, and handling the baby rather 
roughly. 

Mrs. Johns lifted lip hands and eyes. 

The idea of a man using his own child 
like that! ” 

“ What can a man do more ? ” said Dick, 
fiercely, “ain’t I walkin’ up an’ down, up 
an’ down, till I feel nigh ready to drop P 
Can’t get even a mouthful in quiet! ” 

“ An’ won’t its mother be obliged to ye 
when you take it back to her ? ” said Mrs. 

Johns. “ You’ll have to keep at that little 
game now you’ve begun it. Babies is the 
rummyest cretors alive. Are you going to 
stop here all night with it now ? ” 

“Yes, t© be sure,” said Dick. “Didn’t 
we bespeak the double-bedded room at the 
back o’ this ? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure, now I think on’t; but 
I don’t- know that I’d have let you two 
had it if I’d known what muffs you are 
with a child. If you’re in my house, mind, 

111 have it kept quiet, an’ I shouldn’t 



wonder at all if that baby don’t keep you 
at that pace all night. Babbies will have 
it once they’re used to it. I shude advise 
ye to go to bed with your stockin’s on. 
You may have the rheumatiz else, an’ not 
get over it for life. That’s just how it was 
with my sister Jane’s husband’s brother- 
in-law. It was the first baby, an’ he 
spoiled it the way you’re doin’ now. That 
man couldn’t put his foot to the ground 
for a twelvemonth; he was that bad with 
rheumatiz through walking with the child 
in the night. He’s had a many since, but 
he never began the walkin’ with one— 
he couldn’t, that’s one thing—he’s alius 
been lame in that foot since, an’ it’s 
nothing but the night walking with the 
first as done it. However, all I know, I 
can’t have the house roused. If you stay 
here my place has got to be kept quiet.” 

Peter adhered to his resolution of not 
nursing the baby, and Dick, however 
reluctantly, had to submit. He stood in 
a little awe of Peter. Somehow every one 
believed that Peter was a wonderfully 
clever person; and then, too, he was pay¬ 
master for the journey, so that altogether 
Dick did not care to offend him. He 
managed Blossy after some fashion the rest 
of the day, and Mrs. Johns so far relented 
that she brought her up a basin of bread 
and milk, and undressed and put the little 
creature to bed, lending her some of her 
own children’s night things. Blossy was 
tired by the excitement of the day and 
change of air; besides, she had made more 
noise in the few hours she had been in 
Dick’s charge than she would have done in 
as many days if with Enoch. So, as soon 
almost as her pretty little head rested on 
the pillow, she put her thumb in her mouth 
and sucked herself off to sleep. 

“Bless her! she’s a darling,” said Mrs. 
Johns, looking tenderly at her; but added, 
with a little malicious satisfaction, “ She 
won’t keep like that all the night through. 
Those two wiseheads will have a nice 
time of it before the morning, or I’m much 
mistaken. Serve them right. The idea of 
men thinking they could manage a baby! ” 
Mow Peter Potts had been very well 
pleased at seeing a double-bedded room. 
He did not altogether like to trust Dick 
out of his sight with the little one, and 
Dick was still less inclined to trust him. 
The double-bedded room seemed a capital 
arran gement. Dick went in several times— 
for there was only a small landing—to look 
at her, and came back on each occasion 
saying, “ She’s as sound as a roach. Well, 
we shall have a quiet night, at all events.” 

“ The child ought to sleep after the row 
she’s been making,” said Peter Potts; 

“ besides, children alius do sleep o’ nights 
imless they’re ill; and nothing ails this one, 
to judge by the way she takes her food. 
You’ve got her in your bed, Dick,” he 
added, sharply. 

“ Yes, the big un, with the patchwork 
quilt,” answered Dick. 

“ Oh, there’ll be room enough there for 
her to kick about; but mind you hush her 
off if she’s contrary. I shall be fit for 
nuthen if I don’t have my night’s rest, an’ 
one wants all one’s wits about one in 
Lunnon; besides, one’s got t» be stirring 
early, so we may as well have supper, an’ 
then we’ll turn in.” 

Dick had his supper in rather more com¬ 
fort than he had had his dinner. The 
Welsh rarebits, which Mrs. Johns excelled 
in making, were admirable, and they were 
followed by the strong potions of which 
Peter was certainly fond. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OMADTHAWN: 

A TALE OF IRIS a SCHOOL LIFE. 

■CHAPTER I.—SHOWING HOW WE CAME TO KNOW 
THE OMADTHAWN. 

V ny Irish boy will tell you that the title 
of this story is Erse for fool or idiot; 
and, if ever any one had a right to this 
sobriquet, it was surely Pat Donegan. 

Nor was it quite a matter of certainty 
-that he had any right to that sur¬ 
name, seeing that he answered readily 
to any other, and there was only 
hearsay evidence that he had lived 
in his youth with the Widow Done¬ 
gan, being employed by her to gather 
herbs for the concoction of simples, which 
were confidently believed to be certain 
cures for the “ shakes,” or for the effects of 
the “ evil eye.” 

The widow was held to be a witch whose 
friendship was not deemed desirable, but 
whose anger was to be dreaded. She was 
consequently left to herself and the society 
-of her witless companion. 

Occasionally he was seen upon the 
mountain side half clad, and with a body 
which needed scarcely the rags that served 
as protection against the cold, for it was 
covered from head to foot with brown hair 
almost like that of a monkey. 

How he came to be generally known 
was in this 'wise. My father, a medical 
man near Curraghtown, happened to go 
up in the mountain to see a sick person, 
Toy a path which ran by the hovel of the 
Widow Donegan. 


Presently he came in sight of the Omad- 
thawn sitting on the roadside, uttering 
the strangest cries, fondling his mother, 
who lay extended on the grass, and trying 
apparently to induce her to eat some 
potatoes. 

As soon as he perceived my father, he 
ran towards him, caught him by the hand, 
and dragged him to where she was. 

He pointed to the sun, shook her, and 
burst out laughing in his silly way, as 
though he would intimate that, although 
the sun was high in the heavens, his 
mother would continue asleep. 

My father turned the poor woman over, 
and was shocked at discovering that she 
was quite dead. 

It was impossible to make the Omad- 
thawn realise this, so he was bade take 
her up and lay her on the wretched heap 
of straw which served her for a couch. 

It was a peculiarity about the Omad- 
thawn that he invariably did what he was 
told at once, a satire on those who had 
better sense. 

Having accomplished this, my father 
hurried off for assistance. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the old woman had died from 
natural causes, and had been dead for two 
days. 

It was necessary to bury her imme¬ 
diately. The following day a crowd assem¬ 
bled to see her put into the coffin and 
buried. The Omadthawn evidently con- 
; sidered the coffin a huge joke, for he 
laughed immoderately when the body was 
put in, and accompanied them all to the 
cemetery. He remained very quiet while 


the burial service was being read, but when 
they attempted to lower the coffin into the 
grave, made strenuous opposition, accom¬ 
panying the same with the most plaintive 
cries of grief. At last, seeing they were 
bent upon it, he suddenly became furious, 
snatched one man round the waist, and 
flung him with so much violence against 
another as to stun them both. Then pick¬ 
ing up the coffin, as easily as one would a 
basket, he marched off to his own home. 

What was to be done ? He appeared to 
have the strength of six men, so that it 
was useless to try and overpower him; 
and, besides, not one in all that supersti¬ 
tious crowd but would as soon have 
thought of cutting off a finger as laying 
hands on “ a Natural! ” 

There were not a few wet eyes following 
the movements of this witless creature as 
he walked away with his burden, uttering 
the most plaintive cries. 

At last a farmer hit upon a plan. Get¬ 
ting his gun, he shot a bird, and with it 
and a spade proceeded to the Omadthawn s 
hovel. He showed him the carcase, and 
succeeded in making him see that it was 
like the dead woman. When he had accom¬ 
plished this, he dug a hole in the ground, 
and buried the dead bird. 

At first the Natural did not appear -to 
take in the proceedings, but suddenly he 
gave a terrible cry, which went straight to 
the heart of every spectator. 

Seizing the coffin, he started out for the 
graveyard at a pace which left every one 
behind, but when they arrived there the 
grave was almost filled up, and he was 
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working away throwing in the earth, and 
filling the air with the most heartrending 
cries. 

When all the earth had been turned in, 
he flung himself down upon the grave, 
nor could any one induce him to leave it. 
Night came on, and beheld him the soli¬ 
tary inhabitant of ‘* Grod’s acre.” The fol¬ 
lowing day my father again returned to 
the spot, and found him fast asleep where 
they had left him. 

He had brought some food with him, 
and of this the Omadthawn greedily par¬ 
took, but when hL appetite was appeased 
he returned to his moaning. 

This continued for three days, when he 
arose and accompanied my father home. 
At nightfall he started off again for the 
cemeteiy, but reappeared in the morning, 
and followed my father about like a dog. 

From that time ho gradually appeared 
to forget his loss,' and made our barn his 
headquarters, rdarning about the country, 
and always returning at nightfall, although 
he would be seen duiing the day sometimes 
twenty or thirty miles away. 

Hi; great delight was in work, of which 
he could do a prodigious amount, or in 
fagging for us boys in the cricket-field, till 
at last, thanks to his energy, we got 
too lazy to run after a ball if he was 
about. We succeeded in teaching him to 
speak a little, but his poor brain could 
never contain more than one idea at a 
time. 

An express mail-coach used to run be¬ 
tween Curragh town and Dublin, changing 
horses every five miles. The Omadthawn 
was never so w^eli pleased as when he ran 
alongside the coach, keeping pace with the 
galloping horses with the greatest ease, 
and shouting out, “ Oh, look at the big 
wheel trying to catch up to the little 
wheel.” 

The coach-horn and guard were objects 
of' great wonder to him. He would yell 
like mad when the guard began to wind 
the horn, and often, when he thought him¬ 
self unobserved, would take it from tbo 
tube and blow a perfect hurricane into it, 
without, however, producing the desired 
result. Once he lost his temper over it, 
and, after addressing it as though it could 
understand him, upbraiding it for refusing 
to make mu-uc, broke it by the simple pro¬ 
cess of twisting it round as one would a 
wet cloth. The guard gave him a whipping 
for this, and it was sadly ludicrous to see 
the great, stalwart man crying like a child 
over the punishment he received from a 
man whom he could have killed with a 
blow. 

“ Never you touch that again, ” said the 
guard, and the Omadthawn never did, but 
sometimes he would go up and point at it 
with his fingers, then look at the guard in 
the most comical manner, rubbing his back 
the while. 

The Omadthawn after a time put down 
fights, in our village. He had not a particle 
of animosity in him, but no sooner did ho 
see the “fun” well under way than he, 
thinking it a new game, would appear in 
the midst of the combatants, laughing and 
hurrahing in great style, and throwing all 
he came in contact with about like so 
many ninepins. 

This put another face on the matter 
altogether; his terrible strength did more 
than the efforts of half a dozen of the con¬ 
stabulary 7 '. No sooner did he appear on the 
scene than Cotters and O’Connors, much 
to his disgust, became quiet as mice, and 
one had only to say the Natural was com- 
|ng, to put a stop to the wildest faction fight. 


•rt-ie BoyV Owi\ Pa-pet. 

The Omadthawn had been with us about 
two years, when my father found us 
youngsters too troublesome at home, an-d 
packed us off to Ding Farm College, five 
miles away. 

CHATTER II.—SHOWING IIOW THE OMAD- 
THAWN GOT LOCKED UP. 

We thought we had hidden adieu to the 
Omadthawn until holiday time, but in this 
we were much mistaken. 

At play-hour on the morning after our 
arrival a figure bounded over the wall, and 
Pat, in his red vest and ragged trousers, 
Speedily became an object of curiosity, and 
shortly the pet of the school. 

I am afraid it was a bad thing for the 
farmers, who were wont to employ him 
about this time, for he could do the work 
of several men, it was said, a,nd never 
wanted /mything but his food and as much 
buttermilk as they would give him to 
drink. 

But once he had discovered the boys and 
their sports, the Omadthawn was not to 
be found. He was the common carrier for 
all the youngsters, who used to dispatch 
him for marbles and tarts to the town. 
But I believe he considered me as being 
his lord and master in a special degree, for 
my father’s sake. He still continued to 
sleep at our bam, but every day at noon 
he was to be se<~n in the playground. 

One day, about a month after we had 
been at school, a boy named Sullivan dis¬ 
patched him to obtain a bag of glass taws, 
giving him two shillings, I think. At any 
rate, the sum was not sufficient, and the 
tradesman would not give them to him. 
At this crisis the Omadthawn’s instinct of 
obeying came out strong. He had been 
told to get those glass marbles, and he did. 
Leaping over the counter, he helped him¬ 
self, and was off back again before the 
astonished tradesman could recover from 
his surprise. Of course the balance of the 
money was paid as soon as the affair be¬ 
came known, but we never could persuade 
Pat that he had dono wrong. 

War, bitter war, was waged between our 
school and a number of the hedgo schools 
round about. What the origin of the 
quarrel was I know not, except, perhaps, 
that the average schoolboy has a whole¬ 
some contempt for rags, and is not par¬ 
ticular. as to the manner in which he 
shows it. 

There was a common, which was by 
choice the. battle-ground between the 
ragged allies and our school, and I must 
confess that we were beaten more often 
than victorious. Bravery was of no avail 
against numbers—overwhelming numbers. 
Though we were driven by' sticks and 
stones into more than one sullen and well- 
organism d retreat into our own grounds, it 
was suffiv ient for the enemy to vaunt his 
superiority. 

True, there were times when we met 
in equal numbers, and this generally re¬ 
sulted, after a sharp engagement, in a hel¬ 
ter-skelter flight of the foe, of whom we 
captured many prisoners, and served them 
as they served us—to wit,.a ducking in the 
pond. But these were mere drops of joy 
in the full bucket of our sorrow. 

The enemy would lie in ambush for us 
along the hedgerows out of bounds, and 
many a half-holiday saw some woo-begone 
chum simak into the playground with his 
clothes all wet and covered with mud.. 

But of a sudden a marvellous revolution 
was worked, and one., too, which well-nigh 
got the whole of us into a scrape. I had 


returned from a visit to my father when 
Sullivan came to me. 

“ I say, old fellow,” said ho, “ we have- 
got into an awful mess through the Omad¬ 
thawn.” 

“How?” 

“ Why, you see, O’Connor sent him into* 
town for some ginger-bread, and on the 
way back whom should he see but little 
Blake catching it at the hands of a lot of 
those cads. It seems that Mollineux and 
he were together, but Mollineux fought 
his way through and got clear—” 

“ Rather shabby of him to leave Blake , 19 
said I. 

“ Well, we thought so too,” responded 
Sullivan; * £ but then, as he says, there were* 
ten to one of them, and there was no hope 
of saving Blake.” 

“ I would have preferred to share it 
with him,” said young Powerscourt, who 
had just come up. “However, here is 
Mollineux. He will tell you the vam 
himself.” 

“ It was just this way,” said Mollineux. 
“We were ambushed, you know the old- 
form, surrounded before we had a chance. 
I managed to break through, and ran with 
half a dozen or more after me. Presently I 
saw them turn, thinking, I suppose, that a 
foe in the toils was worth twenty pegging 
away for their camp, so I turned too, and 
ran back, not that I expected to be able to- 
do anything beyond creating a little diver¬ 
sion, Just as I got up to Middle Lane 
and saw all the mob pitching into Blake, 
who should come round the corner at a 
svljging trot but the Omadthawn. Blake 
saw him, and cried for help, and I sprang 
forward, but before I could do anything 
it was all over, and about twenty cads 
were flying away, uttering the most panic- 
strickon cries.” 

“ What did he do ? ” 

“ Simply pitched two of them clean 
through a crockery-shop window, one of 
whom was badly cut about the face, neck, 
and hands, with the broken glas 3 . I think 
it would have been worse, only Blake called, 
out for him to stop.” 

“ What happened after ? ’ 

“The constables came running up, and 
the Omadthawn would have turned on 
them too, although cfne of them had drawn 
his bayonet, but Blake had his wits about 
him, and ordered him to accompany him 
to the police station.” 

“ This is a niee state of affairs.” 

“It is, indeed; for the upshot of the 
whole affair is, that the Omadthawn won’t 
stay in gaol unless Blake stays with him; 
and he keeps calling out for you.” 

Away I went post-haste to the master, 
and got permission from him to go to the 
gaol, while I sent my brother Arthur to 
fetch father. 

There was Pat, whom I expected to see 
raging like a lion, playing the fiddle and 
laughing away in high, glee to a number of 
fellow-prisoners; while poor Blake was 
looking disconsolately on, and feeling very 
uncomfortable at the idea of being in 
durance vile. 

By-and-by my father came; and, as it 
was then too late to bail him out, he com¬ 
manded him to stay there until he should 
call for him in the morning. He imme¬ 
diately curled himself round like a dog, 
and went to sleep. 

“You must not secure him, or even lock 
his cell door,” said my father. “If ho 
should wish to go out in the morning, be¬ 
fore I come, just, remind him that I told 
him not to do so. and you will not have 
any trouble with him.” 
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My father’s words were verified. They 
had not the slightest trouble with him. 
"We found, when we appeared in court next 
day, that he must be remanded to await 
the result of injuries done to the boys. 

And so for six dreary weeks the Natural 
remained in his prison, looking* very dis¬ 
consolate, and growing* thinner and more 
haggard every day. 

How his eyes used to. brighten when 
we came to see him, bringing with us 
sugar and buttermilk, of which he was 
especially fond. Of course it was.against 
the rules, hut poor Pat was a popular 
favourite, and the kind officials winked at 
the transgression. The day of trial came 
on, and the two hoys appeared against 
him, whilst a multitude of other witnesses 
were ready to confirm. 

It went hard for a time with the poor 
Omadtbawn, but we had taken care that 
he should be well defended. We proved 
that the boys had commenced the row, and 
that the Omadtbawn was not responsible 
for his acts in the eyes of the law, being 
of unsound mind. It was contended, on 
the other side, that either he was not 
responsible—in which case he ought to he 
put in a lunatic asylum—or he was! In 
which case they claimed a verdict for 
assault and battery. 

The judge summed up very carefully on 
these two points, and we all thought it 
must go hard on our poor Pat either oue 
way or the other. 

Judge, then, the surprise of everybody 
when the jury returned with a very truly 
Irish verdict, “Justifiable assault . A 
perfect sbout broke through the court, 
which was with difficulty repressed, as the 
learned judge dismissed the wondering 
prisoner with a caution ! What a feast we 
did give the Omadtbawn on his release. 
And how the lads looked on us from afar 
as we escorted him through the town 
to our school. For they knew very well 
that their power was broken up for evei. 

As for the hero, I don’t believe ho knew 
until the day of his death what it was all 
about. 

CHATTER III.—WHAT -BECAME OF THE 
OMAUTIIAWN. 


I no'W come to the saddest part of my 
narrative, and one which I would fain 
leave unwritten. _ £ 

I said that poor Pat considered me, of 
all the youthful population, liis lord and 
master. * But soon after the affair narrated 
in the preceding chapter I found a rival 
in one of the opposite sex, and one to 
whom I also was lain to pay homage. 

Margaret Bose, or Peggy, as we used to 
call her, had just returned from finishing 
her education at Boulogne. She was our 
schoolmaster’s only child, and I think as 
pretty and as sweet a little fairy as ever 
lived. Peggy was only sixteen,^ and I 
don’t believe there was a hoy of U3 all 
who did not honour the ground sho trod 
on, while she had only to express a, wish 
to send half a dozen youthful kmghts- 
errant scouring off, eager to see who could 
accomplish it first. What reams of paper 
we used up iu the feeblest of rhymes to 
her praise ! What exultation on the part 
of the fortunate one on whom sho smiled ; 
and what jealousy amongst the rest! Ah. 
I more than suspect that the sweet little 
sprite used to have many a quiet laugh 
over the “ spooniness” of her adorers. 

But her slave par excellence was the 
Omadtbawn Did she want her plants 
watered, there was Pat. Did she go out 
riding, who hut Pat trotting along by her 


side, or laughing in merry glee as she put 
her horse to a gallop and raced him. 

Yfhen we played hare aud hounds, with 
the Omadtbawn for hare (with a strict in¬ 
junction not to run too fast, or he would 
get home almost before we started), some¬ 
times he would carry Peg with him on his 
shoulder as easily as a horse. 

He deserted our place, and slept in the 
school-stable, where he could watch nor 
window; and all the time she was in sight 
his eyes were never off her, as though he 
were afraid that some harm might come to 
her. Perhaps some hidden part or the 
future was revealed to his darkened mind 
while we clever ones remained unconscious 
—who knows ? 

He had never been particularly cleanly, 
but when Peggy told him he must keep 
himself clean, he almost mined the school 
in soap, and turned out to be an uncom¬ 
monly handsome gossoon, were it not for 
the sad, vacant look which used to come 
into his eye. 

However, when she was by, you could 
see nothing but the dumb, unreasoning 
affection of a faithful dog. Although we 
were jealous of one another, we had never 
a thought of jealousy towards the Omad¬ 
tbawn, and gave up all hopes of attempt¬ 
ing to lival him in devotion. 

One night we were all awakened in the 
dormitory by a stifling smoke, and then, 
ere we could account for it, came the fear¬ 
ful cry of u Fire! fire ! fire ! ’ 

In an instant we were all up. borne 
slipped on their trousers, others rushed 
frantically about in their nightgowns cry- 
in^ for help. It was wonderful to note 
the difference in dispositions. Some stood 
stockstill with dilated eyes, stupefied with 
terror, while others seemed perfectly calm, 
and ready for any emergency. 

Presently the room door was dashed 
open, and Mr. Eose rushed in, carrying 
a cloud of smoke with him. 

“Fly, hoys!” he said; knot your 
"blankets, and make a rope of them; let 
yourselves down from the window, lhe 
staircase is in flames.” 

I know not now how we got out, seeing the 
lurid glare behind us. I can only remember 
ourboing on thelawn watching men passing 
buckets, and then standing stupidly gazing 
at the house they could not save, for the 
flames now burst out from all quarters. 

Suddenly arose a cry of horror, for, 
framed by the smoko, a white face 
looked from a window, and a despairing 
voice shrieked, “ Save me! save me ! 

It was Peggy Pose. 

Then we heard a roar, followed by a 
peal of laughter, and beheld the Omad- 
thawn running towards the burning wall. 

He gained it. There was an iron piping 
for rain water running up to the roof, and 
ux> that he wont hand overhand, though m 
places it was rod hot, and the flames leap¬ 
ing out must have smitten him on the 

fa ok he went till he gained her window, 
and we spoke in whispers, while it seemed 
as if our young hearts stood still. 

Ho leaped in, and there was another 
awful period of suspense, aunng which Mr. 
Eose fainted dead away. _ ... 

“There he is,” whispered Sullivan, 
huskily, for our throats and lips were 
parched with this fearful excitement; we 
could not shout. , 

* There he was at another window at tiie 
west wing, with a burden all wrapped up 

in blankets. , 

The roofing of the kitchen lea np to 
within about twenty feet of this. But it 


was a sea of flame, and the iron .girders 
were red hot. 

He climbed out on the window-sill, and 
stood erect for a moment. We all saw his 
eyes, and there was no madnpW in them 
then. 

Then came a leap into the sea of flame, 
and w6‘felt-the blood wave curdle back 
upon our hearts. 

Had they gone into the furnace ? No. 
True as the bullet to its mark h'irdiad 
leaped, alighting on an iron girder, and ere 
be rested there a second, springing forward 
again, while the flames wiapped him 
about. Then a form shot down out of the 
blazing furnace to the greensward. The 
blanket was calcined to a cinder. The girl 
was alive, and lived unscarred! 

The Omadtbawn was dead ! 


MONKEYS THAT HAVE HOT BEEF 
TAMED. 

By ax Indian Missionary. 



have been amused, as many readers doubt- 
loss have, with Mr. Iluchland s account of 
bis tame monkeys. But though monkeys in 
cairns are droll, they are vastly more interesting 
in°theii* wild state. A monkey dressed m cocked 
hat and a coat of many colours is to me an ob¬ 
ject of pity rather than of amusement. 

1 have spent many an hour in taking note of 
the monkey’s sagacity and in watching liis pro¬ 
pensity for frolic and inn. In the morning of 
an Indian cold season the monkeys are always 
very listless, but as soon as they are warmed with 
the rays of the sun they are us playful as kittens.. 
They will jump over each other’s hacks, slap> 
each other’s faces, pull each other’s tails, and 
even make pretence to steal each othet s babies. 

The grey and the brown species are found 
nearly all over the continent of India ; the 
former is more daring and destructive, and the 
latter more mischievous and cunning, - they 
both form themselves into separate packs, or 
tribes, and rarely go beyond a certain boundary. 
They seldom migrate except it he for food or 
water in times of drought and scarcity. This 
wild citizenship seems to be respected, tor the) 
vory rarely trespass on each other s ground. 
Each tribe lias a leader, or king, winch can 
easily he recognised, and from the manner m 
which he conducts himself lie is evidently aware 
of the dignity of his position. 

I have many times noticed how few males 
there are in tlie grey, or Honoomau tribe, and 
have been more than once assured by the natives 
that they are destroyed soon after birth. Lake- 
nearly all other wild animals, they have a keen 
sense of danger, aud when a certain whoop is 
oiven, however scattered or tempted to stay, in 
a few moments they arc hidden on the. tops of 
the highest trees iu the locality. They have the 
hump of destructiveness largely developed, and 
it is no small calamity when a tribe locates 
itself near a village. Scarcely anything in the 
shape of fruit or grain comes amiss to them, and. 
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when neither are to be had, in the hottest part 
of the year they eat the stems of the young 
leaves. When they commence upon a field of 
lentils, pulse, or peas, they always pluck up the 
plant by the root, pull off one pod, and then 
fling the plant away, so that it does not require 
many days to clear a whole field. Ripe mangoes 
have a special attraction, and it requires no 
small amount of vigilance to keep them away 
from the gloves. 

Dogs, however strong and fleet, are of very 
little use to drive them away, for the monkeys 
•are sagacious enough to know that their safety 
is in keeping near the trees. When the dog has 
spent himself with 
harking and scream¬ 
ing at the foot of the 
tree, a monkey will 
come down to the 
lowest branch and 
wag his long tail 
within a few inches 
of the dog’s face, and 
when the poor dog 
has retired, com¬ 
pletely foiled, a mon¬ 
key will soon be after 
him to tempt him to 
a second encounter. 

Mischief is certainly 
in their hearts, for, 
not content with 
stealing the produce 
•of the gardens and 
lields, they will pull 
off the thatch from 
the native huts, fling 
the tiles from the 
better - built houses 
and shops to the 
.ground, and we have 
even seen them try 
their best to rift the 
stones from the 
temples. A native 
town in one of the 
zemindary estates 
was so mutilated by 
them that it looked 
us if it had sustained 
a siege. 

Some years ago, 
after making our ar¬ 
rangements for our 
encampment at night, 

• we found that our 
peace would be broken 
by a tribe of brown 
monkeys. They evi¬ 
dently thought that 
long possession had 
given them a prior 
•claim to the grove. 

For our own comfort 
it was felt by all that 
some means must be 
adopted to drive them 
away. Accordingly, 
one was shot. Death 
was not instantane¬ 
ous, and quite a 
number came around 
to see it die. They 
looked with startling 
interest into its face, 
but as soon as life 
was extinct they bounded away. Fear had 
fallen upon them all, and not a sound was 
heard from them during the night. Early the 
next morning they assembled in an adjoining 
field. The sharp and quick manner in which 
they turned their faces first in this way and then 
in that was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 
They had instinct enough to see that their 
only safety would be in flight. In the course 
•of an hour the king headed the tribe, and away 
they went,. and not a solitary monkey was seen 
in that region for years afterwards. The natives 
dare not openly commend us, but they were not 
a little pleased that we had rid them of creatures 
so destructive to their homesteads. 

Some years after the above incident occurred 


The monkeys are very numerous in the sacred 
cities, and especially in Benares and Pooree. 
Within a few miles of the temple of Jugger- 
nauth there are many hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands. They are so tame that they will come 
down from the trees and eat rice from the hands 
of the pilgrims. When the pilgrim presents his 
hand with the rice in it, the monkey seizes it 
with his left paw, and he will never let go his 
grip until he has taken every grain. Very few 
persons are injured by monkeys, but they will 
sometimes seize a basket, if there be fruit in it, 
when carried by a woman or child. The natives 
often say that “ monkeys can do everything 
except talk, and they 
would do that were 
it not for the fear of 
being made to work! ” 
Honoomau, the 
monkey god, is said 
to have been the ge¬ 
neral of the great 
King Ram a. A la rge 
portion of the great 
epic poem of the 
Hindoos called* the 
Ramayaa has been 
written to extol the 
heroism and victories 
of this chieftain. 

But these wild 
legends are found not 
to harmonise with 
modern geography, 
and the schoolmaster 
as well as the mis¬ 
sionary is doing much 
to overturn these 
fables, which have 
held the nations spell¬ 
bound for so many 
generations. 

“ It is a great sin,” 
said a Hindoo, “to 
disbelieve the 
Shastres, but it would 
be the veriest folly to 
deny the facts con¬ 
nected witli physical 
geography.” 

w. B. 


ANOTHER ESCAPE 
FROM A PIRATE. 

T was in 1829 that 
my father em¬ 
barked at Sydney, 
to bring his family to 
England, in a vessel 
called the Lady Mary, 
which had originally 
been a man-of-war, 
and which, though 
now very old, was 
still a remarkably fast 
sailer. Captain Dibbs, 
who commanded her, 
had also at one time 
been a lieutenant in 
the navy, in which 
he had distinguished 
himself; but, being 
destitute of interest, and having 'a wife and 
large family to support, he had been compelled 
to enter the merchant service on the termina¬ 
tion of the war, when his services were no 
longer required. There were a number of pas¬ 
sengers in the saloon, and of these fifteen were 
men ; while forward it chanced that there were 
some half-dozen invalided or discharged spldiers, 
returning home from the regiment in Sydney, in 
addition to the ordinary steerage passengers ; so 
that altogether we had, with the ship’s crew, 
between thirty-five and forty men on board. / 
The number of women and children was also 
very considerable. 

One forenoon, as Captain Dibbs was coming 
out of his cabin into the saloon, holding in his 


we encamped on one of the rivers in Bengal. 
In this neighbourhood the farmers had suf¬ 
fered so much in their fields from the Honoomau, 
or larger monkeys, that they came in a body and 
requested us to shoot one, with the hope that 
the rest would take speedy flight. AVe were 
very reluctant to comply with their request, 
and only yielded to great importunity. Foint- 
ing to their fields they had tilled and sown, and 
now completely destroyed, they asked us 
whether that was not sufficient to excite our 
sympathy ? The one they wished me to shoot 
was pointed out to me, and when the creature 
fell dead on the ground I was told that “ I had 


In the Jungle. 

shot the king! ” and that before the day was 
over I should see a battle between this tribe and 
another not far away. The one whose king had 
been shot was called “the Hindoo tribe,” and 
the other “ the Mussulman tribe.” I regarded 
the statement as of no more worth than some 
of the legends I had many times heard. But 
the day was not far gone before 1 heard a strange 
whoop and a shrill cry, and a mango grove 
close to our encampment seemed literally alive. 
The ground was strewn with branches and leaves, 
and so much were the trees mutilated that there 
was no hope of fruit being gathered from them 
that year. The Mussulman tribe, with their 
king, gained the victory, and tlic ldngless ones 
had to submit to the victors. 
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hands the apparatus necessary for taking the 
day’s observations, a little girl, the daughter of 
one of the passengers, who was clrasing one of 
the other children round the table, came 
into violent contact with him, very nearly 
causing him to drop the chronometer he was 
tarrying. It was preserved from falling, but at 
the cost of a violent shake, which the captain 
subsequently found had seriously affected its 
rate of going; and, as it happened to be the 
only trustworthy instrument he had, he became 
uncertain as to liis longitude. When, therefore, 
one morning, shortly before daybreak, a vessel 
was sighted, which, from the course she was 
steering, it was evident had only lately left land, 
he determined to speak her, and ascertain his 
true position, for he was approaching the Abrol- 


the good providence of God, of saving us from 
a terrible calamity. 

It appeared that the stranger, who was ori¬ 
ginally from Nova Scotia, having visited the 
West Indies on her way, and sailing last from 
Bahia, had narrowly escaped being seized by a 
piratical vessel only a few days before. It hap¬ 
pened most fortunately that when at Jama-ica& 
the Nova Scotian had heard some rumours of 
ships missing, and supposed to have been cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by a craft asserted to be an 
American-built schooner, which had been seized 
the previous year by a gang of desperadoes, 
headed by her second mate—a man well known 
on the coast of Cuba, where it happened—who 
had murdered the captain and crew, and then 
set sail on a piratical cruise. She was not sup- 


mander of the Nova Scotian, full of suspicion, 
took a long look at her through his glass, anci 
at the end of his inspection came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was a snare intended to lure him to 
his destruction, and crowded all sail to escape, 
quickly followed by the pirate, who repaired 
her seeming damages with marvellous speed,, 
and would have inevitably captured his prey hacl 
not a gale sprung up, which carried his topmast 
away in reality. The gale was succeeded by a 
calm of several days’ duration, and on the Nova 
Scotian seeing our vessel endeavour to cut her 
off, we were thought, in the uncertain light, to- 
Ve the pirate, who was supposed to have fol ¬ 
lowed her. When daylight showed our build 
and rig, however, she had waited for us. 

This was serious news for Captain Dibbs p 
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hos shoals, and did not know whether he was i 
to the east or west of them. She was about 
three miles off when first seen, steering across 
the Lady Mary’s bows, being apparently bound 
from Brazil to the Cape. Captain Dibbs, there¬ 
fore, altered his course, so as to intercept her ; 
but, upon observing this, the stranger, to the 
surprise of the captain, suddenly altered his 
course also, and crowded all sail, with the evi¬ 
dent object of avoiding a meeting. Such was 
the superior speed of the Lady Mary, however, 
that she rapidly lessened the distance between 
them, and, day soon breaking, both vessels could 
more plainly distinguish each other, when the 
stranger as suddenly took in sail and hove to ; 
and on reaching her a boat was sent on board, 
when this seemingly strange behaviour was ex¬ 
plained. And a most providential thing our 
meeting was, as the result will show, while the 
stumbling of a pla\ ing child was the means, in 


posed.as yet to be very heavily armed, but was 
crowded with men, having succeeded in picking 
up a numerous crew of ruffians, the -offscourings 
of Mexican and South American ports she was 
known to have visited ; and when the Nova 
Scotian left, the admiral of the station was about 
to fit out an armed vessel to go in search of her, 
as he happened to have none in the squadron 
suited for the purpose, or likely to catch her ; 
and on the very day before he sailed a very fine 
brig from Yora Cruz anchored in Port Royal 
which had actually been chased by this pirate, 
and thus an authentic description of her appear¬ 
ance was obtained. . • 

Thus forewarned, they had set sail for Per¬ 
nambuco and Bahia ; and when, a week after 
leaving the latter place, they one morning fell 
in with a schooner with her foretopmast appa¬ 
rently gone, and otherwise seemingly damaged 
by a gale, making signals of distress, the com- 


wliose course would bring his vessel in the 
neighbourhood of the pirate’s cruising-ground. 
It was feared that no mercy would be shown, for 
none of the crew of the missing ships had ever 
been heard of afterwards, and it was conjectured 
that they had been destroyed with their vessels. 
All hands, therefore, passengers and sailors,-con¬ 
sulted together, and it was determined to resist 
to the last should they be so unfortunate as to 
fall in with the buccaneer. The Lady Mary had 
some guns—two twenty-four pound carronadcs 
and two long nine-pounders—as well as a toler¬ 
able supply of muskets and cutlasses, and the 
presence of the few' soldiers on board suggested 
to Captain Dibbs a ruse which, he hoped, would, 
if he met with him, inspire the pirate with a 
v’holesome fear of coming to close quarters. 
Amongst the ship’s stores was a bale of red 
shirts, such as sailors wear, and these were dis¬ 
tributed to the male passengers and some of the- 
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crew after the women on hoard had made them 
resemble as closely as possible soldiers’ uni¬ 
forms. A spar also was sawn up, and the pieces 
neatly painted, so as to resemble guns, which 
were placed in tlie empty ports, and these, at a 
distance, gave the shi[> a formidable appearance. 
Cutlasses were sharpened, muskets and pistols 
cleaned and oiled, and ropes hastily and roughly 
plaited, so as to form a rude kind of boarding- 
nettings ; and, in fact, all the means which 
i’aptain Dibbs’s naval experience could suggest 
adopted to protect bis ship and passengers from 
the ruthless desperadoes who were lying in wait. 

I well remember the interest with which I and 
my brothers and the other boys watched these 
preparations, and tlie working of the great guns 
as they were loaded and fired by the sailors, 
several of whom, like their commander, were 
old man-of-war’s men. While the latter, formed 
into crews, exercised the larger weapons, the 
passengers, under the tuition of the soldiers, 
practised with the small arms, the weather 
affording an excellent opportunity for the work 
of preparation, as it remained either quite calm, 
or with very lig'ut head-winds, for nearly a week. 
But our chief hope of escape Jay in the unusual 
speed of our ship, in winch the captain placed 
much confidence. 

On the evening of the sixth day after our 
meeting with the Nova Scotian the weather 


changed, a strong southerly wind having set in 
and the Lady Mary onoe more bounded throng 
the water on her homeward voyage. This lasted 
for several days, when again the breeze becam 
light and baffling, often dying away altogether 
much to the chagrin of our captain, not onl; 
because he was naturally most anxious to sai 
quickly from so dangerous a neighbourhood, bu 
also because, in light winds, small schooner 
rigged vessels have an advantage over larg 
ships, though the latter are always superior ii 
high winds and heavy seas, when smaller craf 
dare not carry much sail. He paced the decl 
day and night, scarcely ever leaving it excep 
for an hour or two’s rest, for the responsibility 
was fearful, having so many looking to him a 
the only means, under God, for saving then 
from the danger which menaced them. A vigilan 
look-out. was kept up, several men being sta 
tioned with night-glasses attire mast-heads, and 
in addition to exercising his crew and passenger; 
incessantly in the. best'method of resisting an] 
attempt at boarding, a quantity of grease anc 
oil was prepared and kept ready to .smear tin 
sides of the ship and the shrouds and ropes b] 
which the pirates would try to mount up For¬ 
tunate was it for the passengers of the Lad] 
Mary , that they had a man of such prudence 
experience, and forethought to take care of then 
as Captain Dibbs proved himself to be. 

One night, after the children had beeu in bee 
some hours, my brother and I, who slept to¬ 
gether, were awakened by a noise and bustle, 
and on looking up we saw that the cabin outside 
was filled with the female passengers, who were 
cowering together in a state of extreme terror. 
Some were on their knees in earnest prayer, 
others wandering up and down wringing theii 
hands and weeding bitterly, or clasping theii 
children in their arms. I remember well my 
mother’s pale and rigid aspect as, throwing an 
arm round each of my cider sisters, who were 
standing by our bedside and listening in an 
agony of expectation to every sound on the deck 
above, she turned her face upwards in mute and 
agonised appeal to t.-at God who alone could 
protect her and her little ones in that hour of 
awful peril, for the dreaded pirate was astern, 
creeping up stealthily in hopes of securing an 
easy prey by a sudden surprise. But Captain 
Dibbs had been too wary for liim. 

Just after sunset the look-out at the masthead 
reported a schooner right ahead, and steering 
the same course as ourselves. In ordinary cir^ 
cumstances no notice would have been taken of 
so common an occurrence, but the sharp look¬ 
out now kept up showed that after dark the 
stranger had Altered his course so as to get out 
of the track of the Lady Mary, and then, furl¬ 
ing all his sails, had allowed the latter to go 
past her. From his own naval experience of 
the different kinds of artifices used by smugglers 


and privateers, Captain Dibbs suspected that 
some manoeuvre* of the land might be practised, 
and ordered that a strict look-out should be kept 
astern and abeam. The moon did not rise until 
after midnight, hut the night was starlight 
above, though clouds hung about the horizon, 
making it difficult to distinguish the outline of 
any vessel unless pretty close. Blit at ten 
o’clock the vigilant watch kept up suddenly re¬ 
vealed to the sharp eyes of the seamen the form 
of tlie pirate, about a mile away, on the Lady 
Mary’s quarter. She had just spread her sails 
again, and was now coming fast up, intending 
to run alongside and throw her crew on oui- 
decks. It was blowing a three-knot breeze only, 
and the schooner consequently overtook the 
larger vessel with the greatest ease, although 
the latter kept all her studding-sails set, until, 
finding they were of no use as aids to escape, 
the captain ordered them to be taken in, as they 
would prevent the quick working of his ship in 
action. 

This order was executed just as the pirate had 
approached to within musket-shot of the Lady 
Mary, fancying herself still unobserved ; but 
Captain Dibbs suddenly liauled his wind, and, 
crossing his pursuer’s bows, hailed with a speak¬ 
ing trumpet,•threatening to fire into her -if she 
came any nearer. Utterly disconcerted at this 
unexpected salute, and at finding herself de¬ 
tected and her character apparently known, the 
schooner dropped astern for awhile, as if desirous 
of making us out before venturing nearer ; but 
gradually she again crept up. The night was 
calm, with a smooth sea, and the moon, shortly 
rising, showed the towering sails of the schooner 
glistening in her beams not more than three 
hundred yards distant. Not a sound issued 
from her, and one solitary form, that of the 
man who steered, could alone be distinguished 
on her decks. Perhaps they thought Captain 
Dibbs’s threat an empty one, for at last the dis¬ 
tance between the two vessels was barely a hun¬ 
dred yards, and it became necessary to act 
decidedly, although the Lady Mary’s commander 
was very loth to commence hostilities, for he 
had not the means of making any prolonged re¬ 
sistance, his supply of ammunition for the great 
guns being very limited. As soon as he found 
that the schooner had dropped astern of him he 
had ordered all four of the guns to be moved to 
one side of the ship ; and now, finding that the 
pirates, after yawing about for some time unde¬ 
cidedly, at last .seemed to make up their minds 
to come alongside, he determined to show them 
that he had the means of resistance. Again 
suddenly shifting his helm so as to bring his 
guns to bear, he deliberately fired , all four, 
coolly and steadily, taking care that they should 
be well aimed. Two of the shots passed through 
her mainsail, one of them cutting the halliards 
and lotting the sail down by the run, while a 
crash, and the sudden appearance of white 
streaks of splinters in her black hull, showed 
that the others also had reached their mark. At 
the same moment, by previous command, all 
hands, crew and passengers, joined together in 
a lusty cheer. This, with the fact that the four 
guns were fired from one side of the ship only— 
leading to the impression that she was armed 
with eight altogether—so staggered our pur¬ 
suers that they again dropped astern without 
attempting to return the fire, resolved to wait 
until morning. 

When daylight came the pirate again drew 
ahead, and sailed past us with an ease which 
showed how futile all hopes of our escaping by 
superior speed would have proved. She seemed 
a vessel of about two hundred tons, hut no guns 
could be . seen except one just behind the fore¬ 
mast, amidships, and another astern, neither of 
which, so far as Captain Dibbs could make out, 
were long ones—a circumstance for which he 
was inexpressibly thankful, as, had been 
otherwise, had the buccaneer been mounted with 
a long thirty-two pounder, he could have chosen 
his own distance and battered us to pieces at his 
leisure, while the .-hot from the Lady Mary’s 
nines and carrouades would not have reached 
half way. But it was afterwards ascertained 
that she was crowded with men, and, could she 
have succeeded in boarding us, our chances 


would have been small indeed, tlie. plan gene¬ 
rally followed by Young—which was the 
name the pirate went by, although in reality 
he was the son of a Cuban by an American, 
mother—being to avoid all prolonged can¬ 
nonading, for fear of attracting the notice of 
any passing cruiser, and trust principally to 
stratagem to capture bis prey. 

Darkness set in with the suddenness peculiar 
to the tropics, and, after a day and night of 
much anxiety and suffering, Mie women retired 
very early to rest, as had been the case for 
several days. 

“ I did not wish the women to know it, poor 
things ! ” said the captain ; “ let them sleep in 
peace ; but I must inform you, gentlemen, that, 
so far from having left us for good, I believe 
that vagabond is at this very moment some¬ 
where near us. All lights that can be seen have 
been put out, and the most perfect silence must 
be preserved. We ought to be thankful for this 
calm, lor in it he can do nothing unless he is 
near enough to attack us with his boats ; but 
the night is too dark and the risk too great for 
that, 1 think, for there is every appearance of a 
stiff breeze shortly.” 

This information banished all idea of sleep, 
and the passengers determined to remain on 
deck—at least, until the inoon rose, and they 
could see about them. Hour after hour rolled 
by, not a breath of air stirred, and not a star 
was visible. It was impossible to see more than 
a few yards, so intense was the darkness. The 
crew lay sleeping about the decks, and at last 
most of the passengers, wearied out with two 
nights’ -watching, likewise sank down over¬ 
powered. 

About one o’clock the calm was broken by a 
few catspaws coming from the direction the 
pirate had disappeared in, and presently tlie 
ship once more began to move through the 
water. My father, with a few others, happened 
to be standing near Captain Dibbs, who re¬ 
marked, as this occurred, that, if the schooner 
was anywhere close by to windward, she would 
bring tlie breeze down with her. “ But, fortu¬ 
nately, it is too dark for him to bo able to make 
out our ^whereabouts ; and here comes the moon 
at last,” he added, as a gleam of light appeared 
on the eastern horizon, and presently her silver 
rim rose above the ocean, shining through an 
opening in the clouds. As he turned his head 
from looking at it, once more to gaze to wind¬ 
ward, Captain Dibbs started in amazement, and 
shouted for “all hands to quarters,” for there, 
betrayed by the beams which, most providen¬ 
tially for us, had appeared some minutes too 
soon for his. designs, was the pirate, with all 
sail set, bearing rapidly down upon us. But 
her fell purpose was already frustrated ; the 
breeze she was bringing with her quickly in¬ 
creased in power, and shortly swept past in gusts 
so heavy that the smaller vessel was obliged to 
take in sail and abandon the chase ; but had she 
been ten minutes sooner she w'ould have been 
alongside almost before wo were awaro. At first 
it seemed strange that the pirate, on so dark a 
night, should have been able to steer so straight 
for us, hut the mystery was explained by the 
discovery of a light burning below* in the cabin 
of one of the women, who, in ignorance of the 
peculiar motive which existed for keeping the 
sh p in darkness on that night, had lighted a 
lamp in her cabin, and, knowing that she was 
breaking the ship’s rules, had placed a screen 
over her door, so that the gleam should not 
betray her. But her port was open on account 
of the heat, and the rays shining over the deep 
had nearly caused the destruction of all on 
board by guiding the prowler to his prey. 

Long afterwards I was one evening at the 
house of the bite Professor Goodsir, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Ldinburgh, when tlie conversation 
happened to turn on phrenology, and a skull 
was produced for the inspection of the company 
which had been brought to England by the 
professor’s brother many years before. Yvhen I 
had heard its history related, I regarded the 
relic with uncommon interest:, for, from dates 
and other circumstances, no doubt remained on 
my mind that this was the skull of the 00 m- 
mander of the identical pirate w’hich had so 
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nearly captured us. After committing many 
depredations, and being guilty of numerous 
fearful atrocities, including the sacrifice of very 
many lives of the people who fell into his power, 
his vessel was at length seen and chased by 
the frigate of which the Professor’s brother 
was then an officer. Hard pressed, the pirate 
ran his craft ashore at the Isle of* Pines, in the 
West Indies, and, with his crew, took to rhe 
woods, where they were followed and hunted 
down by parties from the frigate. Obliged to 
separate from his companions, who were at last 
nearly all killed or taken, or starved to death 
in the woods, the miserable outlaw, left alone, 
for some weeks led a wretched existence, and at 
length was found by a party scouring the 
country in quest of him, lying on the ground in 
an awful condition. The vengeance of God 
had overtaken him before that of man. When 
shooting at some parrots his gun had hurst, 
shattering his arm and face, blinding, and com¬ 
pletely disabling him. For several days and 
nights he lay there unable to move, tormented 
with thii*t, tortured by insects, and suffering 
excruciating pain from his wounds. In the last 
•days of his wicked life he indeed found that 
“ truly there is a God who judgeth.” 



HOW I BECAME A VENTRILOQUIST. 

By Professor Lee. 

d you become one, 
or were you bom 
one ? arc questions - 
often asked by those 
to whom I have spo¬ 
ken on the subject, 
and the replies not 
infrequently lead to 
a third question, 
“Does not ventril¬ 
oquism afford much 
amusement ? ” to 
which the invariable 
answer is, “ Indeed 
yes.” If I therefore 
say for the en¬ 
couragement of young readers, that it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that some of 
them may in future be known as ventriloquists, 
and provide amusement for their friends and 
pleasure to themselves, they will read with 
some degree of interest the narrative of my ex¬ 
perience. 

My earliest recollections on the subject date 
back at least fifteen years, when I was about 
sixteen years of age. I remember distinctly the 
merry moments spent in the perusal of the well- 
known book, “ Valentine Vox,” how each 
character and incident made an abiding im¬ 
pression upon my mind. To me the reading of 
such a work without subsequent attempts to 
imitate its hero, was indeed an impossibility. 
Not having heard a ventriloquist, I supposed 
such an individual must bo a remarkable 
phenomenon, possessing powers akin to those of 
a magician. Whatever effort I then made to 
become one must have been very feeble for want 
•of an instructor, a book, or a copy. 

Fortune favoured me in giving me the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing a public performer, who had 
a great reputation as a “ wizard ” and ventrilo¬ 
quist. To my great delight and satisfaction he 
held a eonveisution with “Joe” on the roof, 
introduced his audience to “ Mr. Snorer” in an 
adjoining room, to an unseen but not unheard 
man in a box, and to another hidden behind a 
chair. 

From this entertainment I received on 
irresistible desire to mimic what I had seen and 
heard. 

Of course I believed that some special forma¬ 
tion of the throat was needful, but whether the 
mysterious gilt was bestowed upon me must be 
tested by trial. So to work I went in my own 
■way. 1 endeavoured to bark like a dog, until I 
coughed and cried from the unusual strain put 
upon my vocal organs. I attempted to grunt 
Ike a pig, and Imitate the hounds in full cry, 
until told for my encouragement, “You 11 


surely break a bloodvessel.” This happily has 
not yet occurred ; I am-under no present appre¬ 
hension for myself or my readers, if in practising 
ventriloquism they use ordinary caution. Hav¬ 
ing once tasted the delicious stream of fun 
llowing from a ventriloquial entertainment, I 
soon availed myself of the opportunity of attend¬ 
ing another. This was to hear the renowned 
“ Thurton,” and to make the acquaintance 
of his “Odd Folks.” From them 1 received 
several useful hints, besides dialogues for future 
imitation and practice. 

By this time I began to incline to the opinion 
that a ventriloquist might after all be a very 
ordinary mortal, and that a few sentences which 
I heard from a professional conjurer might be 
a 3 true of the several successors of the noted 
“Valentine Vox” as of the conjurer himself, 
who said, “Ladies and gentlemen, in every 
calling there is, I believe, more or less of pro¬ 
fessional humbug. My profession differs from 
the rest in that it is nearly all humbug, and my 
business to-niglit is to deceive you. The extent 
to which I can do so will be the measure of my 
success. ” 

I need not add that he succeeded as thoroughly 
as he could have possibly desired. A confirma¬ 
tion of this growing conviction was received 
when an amateur in the art favoured a few 
friends and myself by holding an occasional 
dialogue with “Joe” up the chimney, on the 
interesting subject of a change of linen, also a 
representation of an amusing but by no means 
sanguinary dog-fight, in which poor little “Tiny 
the Terrier ” conies off worst at the hands (or 
rather the mouth) of “ Bob the Bulldog.” I 
had this opportunity for observing the move¬ 
ments of the performer’s lips aud the action of 
the larynx. Proud, indeed, was I when one 
and another said, as I repeated the experiments 
which had been tried in my presence, “Why, 
you can do it,” “Well done,” etc. 

It scarcely seemed possible, so gradual had 
been the acquirement of the art eyen in a small 
degree, for I had yet much to learnand to 
lay on a far greater amount of what is called 
“cheek.” 

At length I began to practise for the amuse¬ 
ment of others. I learned from an amateur 
ventriloquist casually that the performer is not 
always “ in voice,” for when I asked for a speci¬ 
men he replied, “1 cannot oblige yon, for I 
have a cold, and am hoarse.” Of this I made a 
mental note. 

At that time (1868-9) Penny Leadings were 
the rage, and the writer was in request as a 
reader of the Lancashire dialect, and humorous 
pieces generally. 

It was at one of these liomelv entertainments 
in the north of England that “Professor Lee 
made bis dtbut as’a ventriloquist. A noted 
reader of Shakespeare and other classics, 
with the peculiarity of making each character 
“ lithp,” had promised to contribute to the 
entertainment of some villagers. A severo snow¬ 
storm was raging oil the appointed evening. 
The wind was keeu, the night dark. A resident 
villager lent us his friendly lantern, by the aid 
of which we reached the schoolroom, which was 
dimly lighted by ordoriferous paraffin lamps. 
The audience was numerous and appreciative. 
The readers were two. We read what wo hod 
intended and recited what we had not intended, 
and still half the evening remained. What was 
to be done ? Go home ? That appeared to be the 
immediately inevitable unless we were inclined to 
entertain each other by a game at “Store you 
out.” The thought presented itself, Whynot make 
a venture in ventriloquism ? No one knows you ; 
there could not be a better ehunce; so recollect¬ 
ing the story of the barber’s apprentice who bad 
to°practico on the workhouse boys because no 
®no else patronised him, I put on the requisite 
“nerve,” “courage,” “cheek” (whichever you 
please), and resolved that the audience should 
be my workhouse boys (may they forgive me), 
and I would practise on them. 

Apologising for the absence of my lithping con¬ 
frere, I asked indulgence as I endeavoured to give 
some recollections of “Thurton’s Odd I oiks.^ 
Then followed a description of Mr. Thurton y 
sketch, “ The Heir to the Crown,” with varia¬ 


tions, additions, and omissions, no doubt, the 
embryo professor introducing to the best of his 
ability the different churaeteis and voices which 
he felt to be within range. Never shall I forget 
my feelings, often since experienced. The 
dreadful query—Am I succeeding? Does it 
take ? Does the voice sound a long way off? 
etc. Of success or otherwise I had no means of 
judging, except by the occasional laughter and 
applause of the audience. I was set at rest next 
day, for I heard an account in glowing terms of 
a ventriloquial entertainment which had been, 
given in the same room, same evening, and at 
the very hour at which 1 made my venture. 

Do j ou wonder that, like the conjurer I have 
mentioned, I now believed in the “ gullibility” 
of tho senses (not the people), and whenever 
afterwards asked “Are you a ventriloquist?” 
instead of replying as before, “Some people say 
so,” I assumed the air, and perhaps the mystery, 
of one, and said, “Yes.” That memorable oc¬ 
casion was to me what a first “header” is to a 
boy who has learned to swim. I never shirked 
afterwards, and as I have, through my acquaint¬ 
ance with this art, been provided with an inex¬ 
haustible fund of amusement, I will, from very 
many, presently narrate a few incidents which, 
as being personal though not marvellous, may 
interest you. 

You will probably say, “The professor has 
only told us how he developed the gift of 
ventriloquism, which he naturally possessed. 
How did he proceed to imitate other ventrilo¬ 
quists ? and how did he know his results were 
obtained in the same way ? ” Well, it is at least 
presumptive evidence, when tho same results 
follow experiments performed under exactly 
similar circumstances, that they are produced 
by identical means, though this is by no means 
the only proof I have had of the genuineness.of 
my acquirement. I will endeavour to answer 
your several questions. 

And first let me remind you that things are 
not always what they seem or appear to he. 
The word ventriloquism is derived from two 
Latin words, venter, “the belly,” and loquor, “I 
speak,” and means literally, “to speak from the 
belly,” but the most elementary acquaintance 
with physiology will convince you that there 
are no organs of speech in that part of the body. 
The word is used in an accommodated sense— 
tke sounds apparently proceed from the stomach, 
Though I scarcely think that tho deception 
would have been so great in the present day but 
for the book “ Valentine Vox.” I never re¬ 
ceived a single lesson in ventriloquism, but, as 
the result of observation and practice, can confi¬ 
dently state that the chief requisites for its 
acquirement are—a throat and lungs of average 
strength (all the better if above the average), 
ability to retain sounds in the memory, and the 
facility of mimicry as to tone, look, and even 
gait, for these in no small degree contribute to 
the effect which tlie artist desires to produce. 

When myself a beginner I noticed that the pro¬ 
fessional performer invariably bad at command 
more or less, extensive accessories, such as a 
window, a box, a chair covered, a screen, cur¬ 
tain, or door; that often he assumed the dress 
of different characters ; that in addressing the 
audience or imaginary individuals he spoke in 
the voice of the character he had assumed, while 
the replies were given in voices which were 
in direct contrast to it, and to this he was 
indebtod for many of tho impressions created in 
the minds of the audience. 

This will be more easy of belief if, as an ex¬ 
periment, you turn your bade upon a few of your 
friends! say, in the parlour at home, then put 
on your nose a pair of eyeglasses having a strong 
spring ; utter a few sentences, tlie result will be 
a nasal twang in your speech ; remove the glasses 
and speak in your natural tones, and though not 
ventriloquial the effect will be much akin to it; 
tho sudden change, contrast and modulation ot 
voice, are half the battle. 

In addition to the accessories of scene and 
dress, 1 must tell you that most practitioners so 
arrange that at no time when speaking ventrilo- 
quially is the mouth visible, or if it be, it is 
generally at side view. To this rule there are 
several exceptions, of which I am one. It may 
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seem wicked, but be assured there are peop’e 
who will deceive you while they look at you. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a ven¬ 
triloquist can “throw” his voice wherever he 
may be requested to do so, or indeed ‘ £ throw 
it ” anywhere. Friends have often asked me, 
“Can you throw your voice on to the roof?” 
“Can you throw it into that far corner of the 
room?” or, “Please make your voice sound 
behind my chair ? ” To which reply has to be 
made, ‘ ‘ My voice never leaves me except when 
I have a cold, at which times its absence proves 
sufficiently inconvenient to prevent my parting 
with it on any other occasion, even at the request 
of my dearest friends.” Or else, taking the re¬ 
quest as a cue, an imitation is given of a voice 
as at a distance, and the imagination of the ques¬ 
tioner does the rest. 

“ Well,” but say you, “ I heard Mr. So-and- 
So ‘ throw ’ his voice into ever so many places ; 
on the roof, in the cellar, and out of doors up 
the chimney.” Pardon me for contradicting 
yon, but you did not ; you heard him so modu¬ 
late his tones as that you fancied it came from 
certain directions and distances ; and more than 
this, you fancied so because virtually he told you 
to do so. 

What do I mean ? Simply this, that in the 
dialogue which he conducted you were in some 
way told whence to expect the sound. For 
example, the performer approaching the fire¬ 
place may say, “ I thought I heard some one 
speaking up here ; I'll just ask.” He then calls 
out in a somewhat loud voice, “ Is there any one 
up the chimney?” To which immediately a 
reply is given in such a different voice from the 
other, and so apparently distant, that your atten¬ 
tion is at once directed to the chimney, and ima¬ 
gination inevitably leads you into error on the 
point. 

It matters not wliether the sound is to proceed 
from the roof, cellar, street, chimney, or from 
a distance, the same method is adopted, and I 
need not add the same throat does all the work. 

(To be continued.) 

CHESS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

§ it. <1 

L M N O P 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 6 . —1 , P e7 ; K d7, f7. 2, 

P e8 L. 0 f7. 2, 0 f6. 

Problem No. 7.—1, 0 e7, 0 h5 (Q). 2, 
r g7, O g7. 3, 0 g6.—(Q) 0 e6. 2, P e6, 

P do. 3, 0 do. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

N. M.—You can learn the movements of the 
pieces from Staunton’s Handbook, but the 
best way for you will be to meet a friend who 
can teach you directly over the board. 

F. B.—Your solution by 1, M bl to problem 
No. 4 is correct, but is prevented by a black 
P b3. 


(EmTcsponbmce. 


A Manchester Boy.— A paper will be given 
shortly on “Gardening in Towns also on 
“ Window Gardening.” 

Stamp Collecting. —Information as to new 
stamps, and answers to inquiries, will be given 
in nn early number. 

C. Lever (Salford).—Take care to have good 
drainage at the bottom of the border you are 
making. It would be better to have it deeper 
than eighteen inches. 

Climate.— East and West Indies cannot be 
compared as to climate, as everything depends 
on particular localities. 


BEGINNING OF THE ANGLING SEASON. 

WILLIES HALF-HOLIDAY. 


I. Willie goes a Fishing. 2. But the fishes don’t seem to mind a bit. 


Durban. —The railway to Pietermaritzburg is 
not completed. The mail goes by post-cart to 
Pinetown, and thence twelve miles by rail. 
We hope that there will be increase of com¬ 
munication soon, and also telegraphic commu¬ 
nication with England. 

Prize Exhibitions.— A correspondent suggests 
that the drawings sent in competition for 
prizes should.be exhibited. Even if all tlie 
competitors lived in one town the entrance 
fees would not pay the rent of any room. 

Spelling. —We cannot print words phonetic¬ 
ally. Any cheap dictionary will give the 
correct pronunciation of any words in the 
Boy’s Own Paper. 


Advertisements. —No advertising circulars are 
in the Boy’s Own Paper when sent from 
the office. The circulars complained of are 
inserted between the pages by the scamp 
I agents of scamp publishers, who deserve to be 
prosecuted. Local booksellers who get their 
London parcels from such houses are not 
without blame if they do not destroy such in¬ 
serted advertisements before sending maga¬ 
zines to their customers. 

H. Hall.— See Part I of Boy’s CBvn Paper for 
papers about Jacob. 

E. T. M. — Prize-winners may choose their own 
books from a catalogue which is sent to 
f them. 


3. What Willie really caught! 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ The Life of Captain Cook,” etc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—A NARROW ESCAPE.—THE FUGITIVES 
PICKED UP BY A FRIGATE. 

T he rest Jack and Bill had obtained while their 
raft was under sail enabled them to row with as 
much vigour as at first; and row they did with might 
and main, knowing that their liberty might depend 
upon their exertions. 

The calm was very trying, for they had expected to 
be wafted quickly across the Channel, and row a l s hard 
as they could their progress must be slow. After rowing 
for a couple of hours or more, they found themselves 
apparently no nearer the ship ahead than they had 
been at first. 



Picked up by a Frigate. 
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At length hunger compelled them to lay- 
in their oars and take some breakfast. 
They ate a hearty one, for they had plenty 
of provisions, hut on examining their stock 
of water they found tbht they must he 
very economical, or they might run short 
of that necessary of life. * 

After a short rest, Bill sprang to his 
feet. 

“It won’t do to he stopping,” he ob¬ 
served. ‘ ‘ If we only make a couple of 
miles an hour it will he something, and we 
shall be so much nearer home, and so 
much farther away from the French sh(>re.” 

“ I’m afraid that when the mounseers 
find out that we have escaped, they will 
he sending after us,” said Jack. “They 
will be ashamed of being outwitted by a 
couple of English boys, and will do all 
they can to bring us back.” 

“Ibelieve you are right, Jack,” replied 
Bill; “only, as they certainly will not be 
able to see us from the shore, they won’t 
know in what direction to pull, and may 
fancy that we are hid away somewhere 
along the coast.” 

“ They’ll guess well enough that we 
should have pulled to the nor’ard, and will 
be able to calculate by the set of the tide 
whereabouts to find us,” said Jack. “We 
musn’t trust too much to being safe as 
yet. I wonder what that vessel to the 
eastward is. She’s a ship, for I can see 
her royals above the horizon, and she’s 
certainly nearer than when we first made 
her out.” . 

“ She must be standing to the westward, 
then, and will, I hope, pass inside of us, 
should the breeze spring up again from 
the same quarter,” observed Bill. “ She’s 
probably French, or she would not be so 
close in with the coast.” 

, “ As to that, our cruisers stand in close 
enough at times, and she may be English 
notwithstanding,” answered jack. 
u . “ Unless we are certain that she’s 
English we shall be wiser to avoid her,” re¬ 
marked Bill, “ so we’ll pull away to the 
nor’ard.” 

“ But what do you think of the ship out 
there P ” asked Jack, pointing ahead. 

“ I cannot help believing that she’s 
English,” said Bill. “We must run the 
chance of being seen by her. We shall 
have to pull on a good many hours, how¬ 
ever, first, and when the breeze springs up, 
she’ll pretty quickly run either to the 
eastward or westward.” 

The boys, however, after all their re¬ 
marks, could arrive at no conclusion. They 
rowed and rowed, but still appeared not 
to have moved their position with regard 
either to the shore or the two vessels in 
sight. 

The sun rose high above iheir heads and 
struck down with considerable force ; but 
they cared little for the heat, though it 
made them apply more frequently than 
they otherwise would have done to their 
water-cask. Bill had more than once to 
warn Jack not to drink too much. 

The day was drawing on, and at last Jack 
proposed that they should have another 
rest and take some dinner. “ There’s no 
use starving ourselves, and the more we 
eat the better we shall be . able to pull,” 
he said. t 

Bill was not quite of this! opinion. At 
the same time he agreed to Jack’s proposal, 
as his arms were becoming very weary. 

They had just finished their dinner when 
Jack, getting up on the chest in which the 
mast was stepped, so that he might have a 
better look-out, exclaimed, “I see a sail 
between us and the land. The sun just 


now glanced on it. There’s a breeze in 
shore, depend on it, and it will reach us 
before long.” 

Bill jumped up to have a look-out also. 
He could not distinguish the sail, but he 
thought by the darker colour of the water 
to the southward that a breeze was play¬ 
ing over it, though it had not as yet got as 
far as they were. They again took to their 
oars and pulled on. jack, however, occa¬ 
sionally turned round to look to the south¬ 
ward, for he entertained the uncomfortable 
idea that they were pursued. 

They were now, they agreed, nearer the 
ship to the northward. Her lofty sails 
must have caught a light westerly air, 
which did not reach close down to the 
water, and had sent her along two or three 
knots an hour. They could see halfway 
down her courses, and Jack declared his 
belief that she was a frigate, but whether 
English or French he could not determine. 

Unless, however, they were to hoist their 
sail, they might pass very close to her 
without being discovered, and the course 
she was steering would take her somewhat 
to the eastward of them. 

They would have to settle the point as 
to whether she was a friend or foe, and in 
the former case whether it would be advis¬ 
able to hoist their sail, and make every 
signal in their power to attract her atten¬ 
tion, or to keep the sail lowered until she 
was at a distance from them. Bill had not 
been convinced that Jack had seen a sail 
to the southward. 

“Whether or not I saw one before, 
there’s one now,” cried Jack, “ and pretty 
near too, and what’s worse, it’s a boat, so 
that they have oars, and will be coming up 
with us in spite of the calm.” 

“They must have had a breeze to get 
thus far,” remarked Bill. 

“ Yes, but it has failed them now ; see, 
they are lowering down the sail.” As 
Jack spoke, a light patch of white like the 
wing of a wild fowl was seen for a moment 
glancing above the water landward. 

“ Yes, there’s no doubt that was a sail, 
which must have come from the shore; 
but it is a question whether the Frenchmen 
will have the pluck to pull on in the hopes 
of finding us, or will turn back. One 
thing is certain, that we had better try to 
keep ahead, when they will have farther to 
come if they still pursue us.” 

Once more the boys got their oars out, 
and laboured away as energeticallv as 
before. They every now and then, how¬ 
ever, looked back to ascertain if the boat 
was coming after them. Meantime a light 
breeze played occasionally over the water, 
but it was so fight that it would not have 
helped them much, and they thought it 
wiser not to hoist their sail, as it would 
betray their position should a French boat 
really be in pursuit of them. 

The ship, which they supposed to be a 
frigate, was in f}he meantime drawing 
nearer to them from the north-east. 

“I cannot help thinking that the boat 
is still coming after us,” cried Jack. “I 
fancy I caught sight of the gleam of the 
sun on the men’s hats; if I was to swarm 
up the mast I should be more certain.” 

“You will run the chance of capsizing 
the raft if you do,” observed Bill. 

“ I’ll just go a little way up,” retorted 
Jack, and he jumped on the chest, and 
hoisted himself three or four feet only up 
the mast, while Bill sat down on the deck to 
counterbalance his weight. 

“Yes, I was right,” said Jack, coming 
down. “ I made out a boat, as sure as we 
are here, and a large one too, or I should 


not have seen her so clearly. She’s a good 
way off still, so that it will be some time 
before she can get up with us. The French 
fellows in her must take yonder ship to be 
a countryman, or they would not pull on 
so boldly.” 

“ They may think that they have time 
to pick us up and be off again before the 
ship can get near them,” said Bill; “but 
whatever they think, we must try to disap¬ 
point them, so we’ll pull away as long as 
we can stand, and then we’ll row on our 
knees.” 

The sun was by this time sinking towards 
the. west, and should darkness come on 
their chances of escape would be increased. 
The wind had shifted slightly to the 
south-west, and should it freshen suffi¬ 
ciently to make it worth while hoisting the 
sail, they might stand away to the north¬ 
east. It still, however, wanted two or 
three hours before it would be perfectly 
dark, while the boat would be up to them 
before that time. After rowing for the 
greater part of an hour, Jack again took a 
look-out, and reported that he could 
distinctly see the boat. 

“ So 1 suspect by this time can the people 
on board the ship,” observed Bill, “and 
probably they can see us also; but the crew 
of the boat well know that with this light 
wind they can easily row away from the 
ship should she prove to be English.” 

In a short time they could both see the 
boat when only standing up on the raft. 
They had now too much reason to fear 
that in spite of all their efforts they should 
be overtaken. Still, like brave boys, they 
pulled on, though their arms and backs 
were aching with their exertions. 

The Frenchmen, who must by this time 
have seen the raft, appeared determined to 
retake them. 

Presently a report was heard, and a 
bullet flew skimming over the water, but 
dropped beneath the surface somewhere 
astern. 

Another and another followed. 

“ Their shot won’t hurt us as yet ” ob- 
served Bill. “ They fancy that they can 
frighten us, but well show them that 
they are mistaken,” and he pull, d on as 
steadily as he had before been doing. 

Jack, however, could not resist jumping 
up once more on the chest, and looking 
towards the ship. 

“Hurrah! there’s a boat coming off 
from the ship ! ” he cried out. “If she’s 
English she'll soon make the Frenchmen 
put about.” 

Jack was right as to a boat coming from 
the ship, but the Frenchmen still pulled 
on. Perhaps they did not see the boat, or if 
they did, thought that she also was French. 

A^ain and again the pursuers fired, the 
bullets now falling close to tfhe raft. 

“ A miss is as good as a mile,” cried Bill 
rowing on. 

But .*the French boat was evidently 
getting terribly near. 

If any tolerable marksman were on board 
he could easily pick off the two occupants 
of the raft. They knew that well enough 
but they kept to their resolution of -pulling 
on till the last. ° 

They were encouraged, too, by seeing 
the boat from the stranger making towards 
them. Presently three or four bullets to¬ 
gether flew close to their ears, and fell into 
the water ahead. 

“Pull on! pull on!” cried Bill; “the 
fallows fired to vent their spite. They are 
going to give up the chase.” 

He looked round as he spoke, and sure 
enough the stern of the boat was seen 










The Frenchmen were rowing back to the 
shore. 

The boat of the stranger, instead of 
steering, as she had been, towards the raft, 
was now seen directing her course after the 
French boat, the crew of which were evi¬ 
dently straining every nerve to escape. 

“Hurrah ! ” cried Jack, standing up and 
waving his cap—“that’s an English fri¬ 
gate.” 

“Ho doubt about it,” exclaimed Bill; 
“I can see her ensign blowing out; ” and he 
•could scarcely refrain from throwing up 
his cap, but remembered that it might 
chance to fall overboard if he did. 

Directly afterwards a gun was heard, 
fired by the frigate. 

It was a signal to recall the boat. 

She would have had a long pull before 
she could overtake the Frenchmen. 

The signal was not to be disobeyed, and 
she was seen to pull round and steer for the 
Taft. 

The boys eagerly watched her approach. 

She was soon up to them. 

“Hallo, my lads! where do you come 
from? ” asked the officer, who was stand¬ 
ing up in the stern sheets. 

“We are running away from the French¬ 
men, sir,” answered Bill. 

“A curious craft you have chosen for the 
purpose,” observed the officer. 

“It was the best we could get, sir,” 
said Bill. “We twice have managed to 
make our escape, and the first time were 
caught and carried back.” 

“Well, we’lL hear all about it by-and- 
by. Come, jump on board. I should like 
to tow your raft to the frigate, but we 
must not delay for that purpose,” exclaimed 
the officer. 

Jack and Bill quickly tumbled into the 
boat, though, as soon as they were on 
board, they cast' wistful glances at their 
raft. 

The officer ordered the men to give way, 
and steered the boat towards the frigate. 
He now asked the lads how they came to 
be in France. 

Bill briefly described how the Foxhound 
had blown up, and the way in which 
they had been taken on board a French 
fishing vessel, and their various adventures 
on shore. 

“ That’s curious enough,” observed the 
lieutenant, “for we have on board the 
frigate most of those who escaped.” 

The officer, who was the third lieutenant 
of the frigate, had learned the greater part 
■of their history by the time the boat got 
up to her. 

He and most of the crew quickly climbed 
on board, followed by the boys. 

The falls were hooked on, and the boat 
hoisted up. 

Whom should Jack and Bill see standing 
on the deck, and issuing his orders to the 
crew to “ brace round the yards.” but Mr. 
Saltwell, the first lieutenant of their former 
ship. 

They stood for some minutes by them¬ 
selves, for everybody was too much engaged 
to attend to them. The fiigate’s head was 
now turned in the direction of the stranger 
they had seen to the eastward, towards 
which they observed that the glasses of 
several of the officers were directed. 

“ Though she has not shown her colours 
I feel positive that she’s French,” observed 
the captain to Mr. Saltwell. 

“ I hope ihat you are right, sir,” was the 
answer ; “but we shall scarcely get up to 
her before dark.” 

“ We shall get near enough to make the 
private signal,” said the captain, “ and if 
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she does not answer it we shall know how 
to treat her when we do get up to her.” 

All the sail the frigate could carry was 
set, and as the breeze had increased, she 
ran rapidly through the water. 

(To be continued.) 


ABOUT FOOTBALLS AHD OTHER 
BALLS. 


By the Author of “Mind your owx 
Business,” etc. 
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allow¬ 
ance, more 
kicks than half¬ 
pence, that is 
w hat your foot¬ 
ball has had, 
apparently. He 
took it all in 
good part as 
long as he 
could, hut you 
have burst him 
at last.” 

“Yes, sir; 
we have kicked 
all the wind 
out of him; hut 
it was done in 


^ fair play. ” 

“True; he was 
made to be kicked ; and we must see about'get¬ 
ting you another.” 

“ Thank you, sir; hut I was wondering—” 
“Wdll?” 


‘‘1 was wondering why kicking should he 
called ‘ monkey’s allowance. ’ Monkeys are not 
made to be kicked. ‘Football’s allowance’ would 
he better, I think.” 

“Much better. But you have seen those 
wretched little monkeys which’ the organ- 
grinders sometimes carry about with them ? I 
am afraid they know what it means. They 
have to beg for halfpence, which they are not 
allowed to keep, and receive many a sharp jerk 
or cuff from their owners to make them jump 
about and cut capers. A monkey at liberty in 
its native forests is a very joyous, comical little 
creature, full of activity and fun ; but when 
dressed up with a cap and feather, and secured to 
another large biped by a chain, it is a miserable 
object to look upon. There is, indeed, almost 
as much difference between a monkey in the 
woods, and the same creature on an organ,. as 
there is between your football when it was flying 
to goal, and the same thing now it is burst. 
They have lost their elasticity, both of them.” 

“ Poor monkey ! poor football! ” 

“You never pitied your football -while you 
could kick it.” 

“Ho, sir. The football seemed to like being 
kicked ; it flew like the wind.” 

“That’s what fox-hunters say about foxes; 
‘the men like it, the horses like it, the dogs 
like it, and the foxes like it .’ It is a pity 
the foxes cannot speak for themselves, 
though. It might as well be said that monkeys 
like being kicked. But you are right about your 
football. It was made to be kicked, and while 
things are kept to their proper uses, all is well. 
I shall never believe, though, that monkeys 
were made to be tormented or foxes to be hunted 
to death. But come with me ; I have a good 
football in reserve, and you shall have it.” 

“Thank you ; oh, that is a beauty ! India- 
rubber, is it not ?” 

“Yes.; the last was a bladder in a leather 
case; this is an improvement upon that, 
stronger, fighter, and more elastic.” 

“ Full of air, like the hladder, I suppose.” 

“ Yes ; and air is the most elastic tiling there 
is.” 


“ More elastic than india-rubber ? ” 

“ Yes, a great deal more so ; but are you quite 
sure that you know what elastic means ? ” 


“ I should think so ! I have got a penn’orth 
of elastic in my pocket; my mother often sends 
me to the shop to buy some.” 

“ Elastic cord that is. Well, let me see it: 
it will serve for an example. This is now a yarc 
long ; I pull it out till it becomes as long again., 
then I let go one end, and it flies back imme¬ 
diately to its former length and stings my 
fingers. That is elasticity. ” 

“ I am sorry for your fingers ; but would air 
do that ? ” 

“ Yes, if I could stretch it in the same way ; 
or if I compress it, in an air cushion, for in¬ 
stance, it will get smaller when pressed, and 
recover itself when the pressure is removed. 
That is the case with a good many of us, by-the- 
bye—we feel rather small when sat upon , but are 
apt to s-well out again as big as before when left 
to ourselves. But come, here is a paper bag ; 
blow it out with your lips, now burst it with 
your fist. What a bang ! How was that noise 
produced ? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

“The elasticity of the air, recovering its 
shape suddenly, and striking the air around it, 
caused the report. Elasticity, then, is the pro¬ 
perty which some bodies possess of recovering 
their size and form after they have been altered 
by force or pressure. 

“How give that football a kick by way of 
experiment. Stop ! stop ! One kick, I said, 
not fifty. A football ought not to be hustled 
about on a hard road. Bring it to me.” 

“ Yes, sir ; here it is. It -was a very satisfac¬ 
tory experiment, though.” 

“Ho doubt; and yet you have not noticed 
the point which it was to illustrate. When the 
ball is kicked, the air inside it is compressed. 
The ball does not burst as the paper bag did, 
but recovers its former shape, and in doing so 
strikes, not only the surrounding air, but the 
foot that kicked it. The foot scarcely feels the 
blow by reason of its own greater -weight and 
the force of the kick, but the ball, being fight 
and elastic, flies off to a distance. 

“How, if two footballs, both of equal weight 
and elasticity, moving with equal swiftness, 
were to meet each other in the air, what do you 
suppose would happen ? ” 

“ One would kill the other, and both would 
drop down plump.” 

“Ho. Two balls of clay would do so, because 
clay is not elastic. They would be flattened and 
fall to the ground together. But two footballs— 
two elastic balls ? Think again.” 

“They -would rebound; each ball would 
strike the other, and send it back in the direct 
tion from which it came.” 

“ Yes; but why would they strike each 
other ? They are not alive. How, then, could 
they exert any force ? ” 

“I know. Being in motion they could not 
stop of themselves on account of their inertia ; 
so they would hit against anything that tried to 
stop them.” 

“ Ah, you remember what I said about 
that in our first talk about tops.. Well, the. 
force with which a ball strikes against anything 
that stops it is called momentum , and the blow 
which it receives in return is called reaction. 
The momentum of the two balls makes them 
strike each other with force, and the reaction 
drives them back again. It would be the same 
with two stones or marbles.” 

“Are marbles, then, elastic ? ” 

“Yes ; certainly.” 

“ They do not seem to be so. I cannot make 
a marble smaller or larger.” 

“ Can you not ? Drop one of your marbles on 
the pavement. See how it bounces up, two or 
three times over. The side which struck the 
pavement was flattened by the blow, and 
instantly recovered its shape. That made it fly 
up. If there were some black paint on the 
pavement it would leave a round mark on the 
marble—not a mere spot, but a mark as large as 
the part which was compressed, and the harder < 
the blow struck, the larger this round mark 
would be. 

“ A tennis-ball rebounds from the wall and a 
cricket-ball from the bat, in block, from the 
same cause.” 
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as the long, weary waiting that tried him ; for 
if the papers were not read through when lie 
called, he had to wait until they were, and this 
on Sundays too ! It was a great relief when, at 
the end of twelve months, his master took him 
as an apprentice to the hookbinding part of his 
business, without premium, as a reward for his 
laithful service. 

His education had been poor, only such as a 
blacksmith in bad health could give his son. 
He had gone through the usual course of what 
they called in those days the three “It's.” A 
lad who was to become a journeyman bookbinder 
was not likely to need more learning than that 
surely! 

However, young Faraday got among his 
master’s books, bound and unbound. He read 
some of them. They unlocked the cham¬ 
bers of his understanding ; they unbarred the 


happily that mental food requires digestion. 
He was able to digest the lectures afterwards 
quietly at his work, by the aid of his notes. He 
had m°de neat drawings of the experiments 
also, and these aided him considerably in his 
self-education. 

Even a bookbinder’s apprentice is sure to be 
discovered if there is anything in him worth 
finding out. One of the customers learned some¬ 
thing of the boy’s scientific turn of mind, and 
.'being a member of the Royal Institution, very 
kindly took him to hear the great Sir Humphrey 
Davy lecture there. It was a wonderful treat, and 
no doubt it set the boy longing to be connected, 
ever so humbly, with the science he so much 
loved. He made a few fruitless efforts to escape 
from his trade, but his way was not yet open, 
and his spirit began to chafe and fret. 

The customer who had - 'taken him to the 



The Lectures at the Royal Institution. 


“Why, then, most things seem to be 
elastic.” 

“ Yes ; more or less so.” 

“Is water elastic ? ” 

“Less elastic than any other body, perhaps. 
Water cannot be compressed without very great 
force ; yet, if you were to strike the palm of 
your hand upon water, it would give you a 
sharp blow in return. Men have been killed by 
falling flat upon the water from a height. You 
have seen * dick, duck, and drake ’ upon a pond, 
have you not ? ” 

“ Oh yes ; by throwing a flat stone so as to 
skim along the top, I can make it jump up from 
the water three or four times before it sinks. Is 
that from elasticity ? ” 

“ Partly, and partly from the inertia of the 
water. A cannon-ball fired at sea makes a great 
many dicks, ducks, and drakes. Every time it 
strikes the water it receives a blow in return, 
which sends it up again ; and you may see it 
taking a series of leaps, which grow less and less 
as the motion becomes slower, till the ball sinks 
at last by its own weight. It is a pretty sight, 
for each time the cannon-ball strikes the surface 
it throws up a column of water like a fountain. 

This effect is shown in the frontispiece of the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper, ” Yo. 6, page 81. 

And now can you tell me what is the use of 
this property, elasticity , which so many bodies 
possess ? ” 

“ Oh yes ; it makes footballs fly and marbles 
rebound, and—and all such things.” 

“Yes; it is the moving power in popguns 
and crossbows and Jac'k-in-the-boxes. But it 
has some more important uses even than these, 
both in nature and art. I will tell you about 
them another day. But what is the matter 
down yonder ? ” 

“Oh, nothing; one of the lads has been 
striking his hand on the surface of a tub of 
water, and has splashed himself and the boys 
who were looking on all over. ” 

“ So, while I am sowing the seeds of scientific 
knowledge, he is watering them. Well, it is a 
striking experiment, and proves what I said 
about inertia and elasticity. I hope, however, 
he will not damp their ardour too much by his 
proceedings.” 

-- 

SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

By the Author of “ The Boys of High- 
field,” etc. 

hi.—the errand-boy of Jacob’s well mews. 

O ne of the most treasured curiosities of the 
Royal Institution is an old electrical ma¬ 
chine, which was made about the beginning of 
the present century by a boy fourteen years old. 
The lad lived down a mews close to Manchester 
Square, London, and might bo seen any day hard 
at work in his master’s shop, round the comer 
in Llandford Street,—a shop still in existence. 

His leisure time was almost as limited as his 
spare cash, but he used both to some advantage 
in making the apparatus we have mentioned, 
and other of a similar kind. 

Electricity was only in its infancy then. Not 
many years before, the world had been startled 
by two famous discoveries which had wonderful 
results. 

In 1752 Benjamin Franklin had brought 
down the lightning from the thundercloud, 
although his messenger was only a boy’s kite. 

In 1780 Galvani, the anatomist of Bologna, 
accidentally brought two metals in contact with 
the limbs of a dead frog, and discovered animal 
electricity. It romained, however, for the poor 
London errand-boy to become the most honoured 
and world-ronowned discoverer of the mysterious 
powers of that force which now daily puts 
“a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes ” for man’s convenience. 

Michael Faraday was born in 1791, at Kirkby 
Stephen, in Yorkshire, from which his father, a 
blacksmith, migrated to London a few years 
after. Michael began life as an errand-boy at 
thirteen. He had a hard time of it, about in all 
weathers, delivering and collecting the news¬ 
papers lent out by his master, ylt was not so 
much the long weary walks he had to take, 


windows of his mind and let in the light. 
He looked without aud within. Within he saw 
only his own emptiness —Without there opened 
before him a glorious prospect of science. 

He was drawn by a strong desire to read 
books on electricity. Oni} r stepping-stones to 
the science, it is true, but this was what hap¬ 
pened. He spent a few preciously accumulated 
pence in buying phials, and with these carefully 
set out on the kitchen table in the little house 
down the mews, he began his experiments, 
which ceased not until Europe resounded with 
his praises, as one of the most distinguished 
experimental philosophers of his age. 

Some boys would have made their little experi¬ 
ments and then have grown tired of science. 
Faraday was made of different stuff. He saw a 
notice of lectures on natural philosophy, which 
were being delivered at a private house. Ho 
borrowed the necessary money of his eldest 
brother and attended them. That brother was 
only a journeyman blacksmith, like his father ; 
but, to his honour be it said, he did not scruple 
to give the needed shillings, although they were 
by no means plentiful. 

Yot only did young Michael Faraday attend 
those lectures, lie took notes of them. He was 
■ hungering after knowledge, and discovered 


Davy lectures no doubt recommended him to the 
great chemist later on. Sir Humphry was mak¬ 
ing an experiment one day with a new and 
highly explosive liquid. Owing to some defect 
or negligence an explosion occurred, and his eye 
was badly injured. It was imperative that lio 
should abstain from using it until all inflamma¬ 
tion had subsided, and so it became necessary 
for him to obtain the assistance of an amanu¬ 
ensis. Young Faraday was recommended and 
chosen. This seemed really an approach to 
scientific work, but it only lasted a few days. 

He went back again to his bookbinding all 
the more anxious to escape from it, because he 
was no longer an apprentice, but a full-fledged 
journeyman. He had a new master now, but by 
no means a better one. 

At length he determined to take the impor¬ 
tant step of writing a formal letter of application 
to Sir Humphrey Davy. He wrote out the notes 
of the Davy lectures very neatly, and illustrated 
them with sketches of the experiments he had 
seen. These he sent, pleading for any employ¬ 
ment. Sir Humphrey took the letter to a friend 
connected with the institution. 

“Repys, what am I to do ? Here is a letter 
from a young man named Faraday. He has 
been attending my lectures, and wants me to 
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give him employment at the Royal' Institution. 
What can I do V* 

“ Do ! ” echoed the other ; “ put him to wash 
bottles ! If he is good for anything he will do 
it directly ; if he refuses, he is good for no¬ 
thing.” 

“No, no,” was the generous reply; “we 
must try him with something better than 
that. ” 

Davy sent for him. 

“My lad, stick to your trade,” he said, 

■“ science does not pay ; ” and he encouraged him 
with promises of work both from the institution 
and himself. 

But Faraday was 
not thinking o f 
pay, he was 
dreaming of 
science. So he 
stuck to his point, 
and gained it. He 
was engaged on 
March 1st, 1813, 
as an assistant at 
the institution, at 
twenty-five shil¬ 
lings per week 
and a room in the 
house. His duties 
were not merely 
those of bottle- 
washer. He had 
to attend on the 
lecturers, to assist 
them with their 
experiments, keep 
all the apparatus 
clean, and make 
himself generally 
useful. 

Not only did 
Faraday perform 
all the duties of 
his office, he went 
beyond them, and 
made himself in- M 
valuable by find - ///j 
dng out work that 
needed doing , but 
which was not 
included in his 
appointment. 

It was not long 
■before he became 
quite inured to 
the dangers o f 
science. Within 
a month he had 
Tun the gauntlet 
of four serious 
•explosions. H e 
eame out of them 
•with torn hand 
and scratched 
face, but not 
ashamed of such 
honourable scars. 

It was a glorious 
life. The young 
philosopher was 
elated with his 
position, and 
worked incessant¬ 
ly. He had the 
good fortune to 
accompany Sir 

Humphrey, as his secretary, on a continental 
tour, which lasted eighteen months. This 1 
was invaluable education for him, and he 
,came home with enlarged views of. men and j 
tilings. His progress from this point was as 
steady as it was remarkable. From being bottle- 
washer he advanced until he took his place j 
modestly as one of the most brilliant experi- l 
mental philosophers and most successful and 
popular lecturers of the age. 

Success is often a greater trial of character 
than adversity. Michael Faraday’s bore the test. 
He had learned to estimate all earthly honours 
at their true worth, and to look beyond them. 
His nobility of mind was in nothing more 
..clearly displayed than in the quiet, earnest way 


he had of showing his humble trust in God, and 
in the old, old story of His love to perishing 
sinners through the atonement of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

His place in science is that of a discoverer. 
He did not to any great extent apply the disco¬ 
veries of science to the practical uses of daily life, 
but he made it possible for others to do so. 
His work was that of mastering the mysteries of 
hidden forces. Magnetism, electricity, heat and 
light, gravitation and galvanism, each hi their 
turn yielded fresh secrets to liis persistent will; 
and having triumphed, he did not stay to elabo¬ 
rate, but resumed his labours of investigation. 



“ |, too, was once a newspaper boy." 


Dr. Gladstone, in his delightful recollections j 
of the great philosopher, has given some araus- 
ing illustrations of his character. 

He was known to be kind-hearted and gene- j 
rous, ever ready to assist those who needed help, i 
Even for errand-boys lie often had a kindly word, 
remembering his early struggles. . 

Sometimes he had inconsiderate visitors. 
One morning a young man called on him, and, 
with an air of great importance, confided to him 
the result of some original researches—so he 
deemed them—in electrical philosophy. 

“And pray,” asked the professor, taking 
down a volume of Ree’s Cyclopaedia, ‘ did you 
consult this or any elementary work to learn 
whether your discovery had been anticipated ? 


The young man replied in the negative. 

“Then why do you come to waste my time 
about well-known facts that were published 
forty years ago ? ” 

“Sir,” said the visitor, “I thought I had 
better bring the matter to headquarters imme¬ 
diately.” 

“All very well for you, but not so well for 
headquarters,” replied the professor, sharply, 
and set him down to read the article. 

Another time an elderly gentleman waited on 
him to confide a wonderful discovery; nothing 
less, in fact, than “a new law of physics.” The 
visitor called for a jug of water and a tumbler, 
and then p r O* 
ceeded to show 
how that when a 
cork was placed 
in the tumbler 
half full of water 
it clung to the side 
of the glass, but 
flew to the centre 
when the glass 
was full to the 
brim. The amused 
professor smiled, 
and spoke as if it 
was nothing new. 

“Pray, how 
long have you 
known t h i s ? ” 
asked the disap¬ 
pointed visitor. 

“Oh, ever since 
I was a boy,” wa& 
the crushing an¬ 
swer. 

The k i n d- 
liearted professor 
dismissed h i m, 
however, with a 
few cheering 
words, and sug¬ 
gested that he 
might some day 
alight upon some¬ 
thing really new. 

Once a prisoner, 
confined in the 
fortress of Ham, 
wrote to tell him 
that it was in 
studying the great 
discoveries which 
science was in¬ 
debted to him for, 
that he rendered 
his captivity less 
sad, and asking 
for some simple 
means of applying 
the results o f 
science to w*ar. 
This was no less a 
person than Princo 
Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Em- 
perorof the French 
under the title of 
Napoleon nr. 

Faraday’s fame 
was v T orld-w r ide. 
The principal soci¬ 
eties in Europe 
were proud to enrol 
him in membership. He received no less than 
ninety-five titles and marks of merit. A cele¬ 
brated Berlin electrician paid him the delicate 
compliment of addressing him as “ I rofessor 
Michael Faraday, Member of all Academies of 
Science , London.” 

It is not intended to do more m this snort 
paper than hint at the extraordinary results of 
this noble life. Those who are attracted by the 
character of the man will desire to learn more of 
him and of his v^ork, and they can hardly do so 
more profitably or more delightfully than in the 
pages of Dr. Gladstone’s “ Recollections. His 
chief triumphs undoubtedly were the condensa¬ 
tion of gases into liquids and solids, and his ex¬ 
perimental researches on electricity. 
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Brilliant as his career undoubtedly was, his 

spirit breathed an unruffled atmosphere. He 
lived calmly, undisturbed by ambition or envy 
or pride. To him life’s noblest aim was that of 
doiQg good, enriching the world by his re¬ 
searches and honouring God by his life. 

Nothing could be more simple or more beauti¬ 
ful than his touching words when, from his 
quiet retreat at Hampton Court, he wrote, in the 
evening of his days :—“I cannot think that death 
has to the Christian anything in it that should 
make it a rare or other than a constant thought. 
Out of the view of death comes the view of life 
beyond the grave, as out of the view of sin (that 
true and real view which the Holy Spirit alone 
can give to a man) comes the glorious hope. My 
woridly faculties are slipping away day by day. 
Happy is it for all of us that the true good lies not 
in them. As they ebb may they leave us as little 
children trusting in the Father of Mercies, and 
accepting His unspeakable gift.” “ For God so 
loved the world that he gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” The great 
philosopher accepted this “ Gospel of the grace 
of God ” with humble, trustful faith, and his 
life was that of a true believer. 

His window looked westward, and when the 
shadows of approaching death were gathering 
fast about him, he liked to watch the glories of 
the sunset which told him of a coming dawn. Once 
as he sat thus, his wife pointed to a beautiful 
rainbow. “All, yes ! ” he said ; “ He hath set 
His testimony in the heavens ) ” 

On August 25th, 1867, a lew dear ones watched 
the sun of his life sink below the horizon of 
time, but it spoke to them of a dawn that was 
immortal. 

Very beautiful is the summing-up of his 
character by a biographer, Dr. Bence Jones:— 
“As a man, the beauty and the nobleness of his 
character was formed by very many great quali¬ 
ties. Among these the first and greatest was his 
truthfulness. His noble nature showed itself in 
his search for truth. He loved truth beyond all 
other things , and no one ever did or will search 
for it with more energy than he did. 

‘ His second great quality was his kindness 
(agape). It was born in him, and by his careful 
culture it grew up to be the rule of his life ; 
kindness to every one, always,—in thought, in 
word, and in deed. 

“His third great quality was his energy. 
This was no strong effort for a short time, but 
a lifelong lasting strife to seek and say that 
which he thought was true, and to do that 
which he thought was kind. 

Some will consider that his strong religious 
feeling was the prime cause of these great quali¬ 
ties ; and there is no doubt that one of his 
natural qualities was greatly strengthened by his 
religion. It produced what may well be called 
his marvellous humility. 

“That one who had been a newspaper boy 
should receive, unsought, almost every honour 
which every republic of science throughout the 
world could give ; that he should for many 
years be consulted constantly by the different 
departments of the government, and other 
authorities, on questions regarding the good of 
others ; that he should be sought after by the 
princes ol his own and of other countries ; and 
that he should be the admiration of every scien¬ 
tific or unscientific person who knew anythin^ of 
him, was enough to have made him proud ; but 
his religion was a living root of fresh humility, 
and from first to last it may be seen growing 
with his time and reaching its height with liis 
glory, and making him to the end of his life 
certainly the humblest, whilst he was also the 
most energetic, the truest, and the kindest of 
experimental philosophers. 

To complete this picture, one word more 
must be said of his religion. His standard of 
duty was supernatural. It was not founded 
upon any intuitive ideas of right and wroim ; 
nor was it fashioned upon any outward expe¬ 
diencies of time and place ; but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation of 
the will of God in the written word, and through¬ 
out all his life his faith led him to act up to the 
Tery letter of it.” 



SAVED BY A WOLF. 


HE most 
f or mi - 
d ab 1 e 
animal 
in the 
I si an d 
of New- 
found- 
1 a n d 
fifty 
years 
ago was 
the wolf, 
though, 
thanks 
to the 
energy 
of the 
govern- 
m e n t, 

’ '~ in offer¬ 

ing re¬ 
wards for its capture, it has since been 
nearly, if not wholly, exterminated. 

In 1812 extraordinary tales were told of 
a huge wolf who ranged about near St. 
John’s, and at the head of Conception Bay, 
defying every effort made to capture him. 
He had killed some sheep and goats, and, 
it was said, even children. Traps were set 
for him; parties of fishermen, stimulated 
by the government reward, went out hunt¬ 
ing him, but all to no purpose, and, as 
if emboldened by their want of success, he 
would appear suddenly at a village in day¬ 
light and carry off small animals, close to 
the doors of the “ tilt ” or hut. 

It needed but this for the superstitious 
population to invest him with supernatural 
powers. Those who were rich enough 
coined silver bullets, that metal against 
which, it was supposed, even a “charmed” 
life was not safe. 

At last matters grew so bad that Master 
Lupus inaugurated a reign of terror. The 
inhabitants of certain fishing stations durst 
not stir abroad after nightfall, and in 
many places prayers were offered up for 
his doom. Matters having come to this 
crisis, Lieutenant Wilmer, of the 4th Boyal 
Veteran Battalion, then on a visit to St. 

John’s, and several other officers, formed a 
party to hunt the animal down. 

Having arrived on the scene of his ex¬ 
ploits they tracked him on the snow for 
eight miles, and at length came up with 
him at Turk’s Gut, near Brigus. 

# He was observed by them crouched in a 
little thicket of bushes, opposite the door 
of a “ tilt ” inhabited by a poor widow. 

When discovered he was about twenty 
feet from the tilt, looking intently at some 
sheep which were in a shed attached to the 
“ tilt,” waiting, apparently, for them to 
come out to spring upon them. 

Finding himself observed by the hunters 
he got up and made off, running very fast, 
with a sort of limping spring in his gait. 
As soon as he broke from cover the men 
pursued him. One fired and knocked him 
down, but he immediately recovered and 
continued his flight. Another then fired, 
apparently breaking one of his legs, for 
the officers with their rifles were very 
different sort of antagonists from the poor 
fisherman with his flint and steel “brown 
Bess.” 

The wolf, however, still endeavoured to 
scramble off, hauling himself along on the 
snow with great difficulty. Another shot 
proved too much for him, and he rolled 
over. 


The animal had made no cry nor any 
resistance, simply endeavouring to run 
from the hunters, not even growling when, 
struck by the shot. 

He was a noble specimen of his race, his 
colour being like that of the silver-grey 
fox, and remarkably handsome. From 
nose to tail he measured five feet, the total 
length being six feet six inches, with a 
height of two feet nine inches. 

Great, indeed, was the satisfaction of 
the hunters in capturing “the terror” so 
easily; and here his adventures ought to 
have ended. But, as the sequel will prove, 
they had but begun. 

As one of the men was about to dispatch 
him Lieutenant Wilmer interposed, and 
suggested that, since he did not appear to 
be mortally wounded, he should be taken 
alive and exhibited. One of the bullets 
had traversed part of his skull, stunning 
him. 

This suggestion was acted upon; an 
empty molasses puncheon was procured 
and rolled to the spot, into which they 
shoved him, covering the front up with 
strong bands of hoop-iron. In this durance 
vile he was carried to the town of St. 
John’s, where, a more substantial residence 
having been built for him, he was exhi¬ 
bited to the admiring townspeople at six¬ 
pence a head. 

For a time the investment proved profit¬ 
able ; but, curiosity being satisfied, his cost 
speedily became a burden, for it took no- 
small amount of raw meat to satisfy his 
diurnal appetite. 

It was resolved to kill him and have him 
stuffed, but Lieutenant Wilmer interposed 
once more to save his fife. He had some 
good qualities in him, and evident capacity 
for civilisation. Wilmer offered to buv him, 
having conceived the idea of making him 
a present to his regiment, which he was 
about to rejoin, for a regimental pet, like 
the tiger of the Madras Fusiliers, or the 
goat of their Welsh confreres. This was 
accordingly carried into effect, and behold 
Mr. Wolf leaving his country “ for his 
country’s good,” with the prospect of 
never again setting foot on his native heath. 
But events turned out otherwise, as the 
sequel will show. 

On the following October detachments- 
of the . 4th Boyal Veteran Battalion 
and their families, with a few belonging 
to other corps in Canada, embarked on 
board the ship Harpooner, Joseph Bryant 
master, at Quebec, bound for Deptford. 
With them was the new pet of the regi¬ 
ment, who was enclosed in a strong iron 
cage on the hurricane deck. Like most 
other animals, he did not enjoy a first 
voyage, and had every trace of fierceness 
effectually taken out of him by the rolling* 
of the ship. 

On arriving in the gulf the weather 
proved boisterous and the wind contrary» 
Not a sight of land, nor an observation of 
the sun, could be depended upon for 
several days. The following Sunday even¬ 
ing, at nine o’clock, the second mate on 
watch called out, “ The ship’s aground ! ” 
at which time she lightly struck on the 
outermost rock of St. Shotts, in the island 
of Newfoundland. 

A scene of wild confusion arose. Wo¬ 
men’s shrieks mingled with the storm- 
blast. The phosphorescent glare of the 
flying sea seemed but to light up the 
blackness of the night to re real its horrors. 
The ship beat over, and had not proceeded 
a mile ere she again struck, falling over 
on her larboard beam ends. And now, 
to heighten the terror and alarm, it was 
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perceived that a lighted candle had set 
fire to some spirits in the captain’s cabin, 
which in the confusion was with difficulty 
extinguished. 

The ship still driving on, her masts were 
cut away, and, in falling, hurried several 
brave men into eternity. 

In this situation every one became terri¬ 
fied ; the suddenness of the sea rushing in 
carried away the berths and stanchions be¬ 
tween decks, when men, women, and chil¬ 
dren were drowned, or killed by the force 
with which they were driven against the 
loose baggage, casks, and stores floating 
below. 

All who could gained the deck, and from 
the confusion which prevailed the orders of 
the officers and master to the soldiers and 
seamen were unavailing. The boats had 
been carried away. Death stared every 
one in the face, and through the fearful 
hour’s of darkness until four o’clock the 
next morning all on the wreck were 
anxiously longing for the light of day to 
break in upon them. As daylight came 
two men got on a floating spar, and heroic¬ 
ally attempted to get to land with a line. 

But they were beaten back by the surf. 
Again and again the desperate attempt was 
made—only to fail! 

Now it became apparent that in an 
hour at the furthest the ship must break 

up. 

Suddenly it occurred to Lieutenant 
Wilmer that there was a possibility of the 
wolf reaching the land. He was found in 
his cage, the top part of which had been 
wrenched off by the sea. 

Notwithstanding this he had made no 
attempt to escape, and was as much under 
the influence of terror as the human beings 
on board. 

A line was fastened round his neck, and 
he was dragged out. After some exertion 
the crew contrived to jerk him into the sea. 

Lieutenant Wilmer, who was an excel¬ 
lent swimmer, jumped into the water at 
the same time, and by holding the line 
managed to keep with him. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations 
which were excited at seeing their efforts 
to gam the land. This huge brute, whose 
mission had been to kill and destroy, was 
now turning into an instrument of salva¬ 
tion. Many a silent, fervent prayer arose 
for the success of the gallant young officer 
and the uncouth beast by his side. 

At last they disappeared in the surf. 
The suspense of those on board was terri¬ 
ble, but it was only for a few moments, 
and then they saw them swept outwards 
again. A sickening cry of despair arose at 
this, but it died away again, as once more 
beast and man plunged into the surf. 

Hurrah! a faint cheer. The line is 
hauled in. A stronger rope is attached 
and sent out. This is secured, and pre¬ 
sently half a dozen commit themselves 
to the deep and get safely to land. After 
this, by means of placing the women and 
children in slings, they were got ashore. 

But, alas ! when forty souls had gained 
the land, the rope, by constant work and 
swinging across the sharp rock, was 
severed. From that hour those on board 
abandoned hope. “ Their heartrending 
cries,” said an eyewitness, “cannot be for¬ 
gotten to my dying day.” The wreck break¬ 
ing up from midships to forecastle precipi¬ 
tated all in one common destruction, and 
in that mad swirl of storm and fury- 
lashed sea two hundred souls perished. 

The survivors landed on a rock about 
one hundred feet above the water. It 
was found impossible to get to the main¬ 


land until next morning at ebb tide, 
and all that melancholy day and night 
they had to remain on the top of this rock, 
without shelter, food, or nourishment, ex¬ 
posed. to the fury of the storm. At day¬ 
light on the morning of the twelfth, at 
low water, their removal was effected and 
they were taken care of. 

It was observed that all through the 
night and following day the wolf never 
moved from a position to which he had 
crawled after being released from the rope, 
except to turn from side to side, while 
giving utterance to the most plaintive and 
distressing cries. They had not the means, 
if, indeed, they had the heart to kill him. 

When the party had been removed, one 
of the fishermen, prompted by curiosity, 
went towards him, and, seeing him motion¬ 
less, turned him over. 

He was quite dead! A large wound, 
probably received from some jagged rock 
as he swam to shore, had killed him. His 
skin was afterwards stuffed by order of 
His Excellency Admiral Peckmore, the go¬ 
vernor, and is now in the Museum of the 
Agricultural Society of St. John’s. 

Of the forty survivors, I wonder if any 
are now left to remember how they were 
saved by a wolf! m. 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 

The Rocky Mountain Locust. 

The following interesting facts are culled 
from the report of an American Government 
Commission appointed to investigate the in¬ 
jury done by this insect. The locust area is ot 
immense extent; it lies between the 94th and 
the 120tli meridians, embracing nearly 2,000,000 
square miles. During the years 1874-77, the 
direct and indirect losses caused by the insect 
in states and territories lying west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and east of the great plains, are estimated 
at not less than 200,000,000 dols. The com¬ 
mission have succeeded in mapping the breed¬ 
ing grounds and districts subject to invasion, 
and indicating the direction taken by invad¬ 
ing and returning armies. As a rule, flight 
is "undertaken only during a part of the day, 
and in fair, clear weather. The desire for food, 
cloudy or rainy weather, and adverse winds 
may keep the locusts from taking wing. In all 
flights they rely much on the wind to carry 
them, usually turning their heads towards it 
and drifting backwards. With slight winds, 
however, they use their wings and turn their 
heads forward. They sometimes travel several 
days continuously, and several hundred miles. 
Their velocity varies from three to fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, according to that of the 
wind. It appears they can fly two and a half 
miles above the general surface of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and far beyond the keenest vision. 
This explains their sudden and mysterious 
appearance in some areas. Two swarms have 
sometimes been seen moving in opposite direc¬ 
tions, one in an upper, one in a lower current. 


William Cobbett at Kew. 

The following curious incident marking the 
literary starting-point in the life of William 
Cobbett, the “peasant author,” is transcribed 
from his own writings :— 

At eleven years of age my employment was 
clipping of box-edges and weeding beds of flowers 
in the garden of the Bishop of Winchester, at 
the Castle of Farnham, my native town. I had 
always been fond of beautiful gardens ; and a 
gardener, who had just come from the king’s 
gardens at Kew, gave such a description of them 
as made me instantly resolve to work in these 
gardens. The next morning, without saying a 
word to any one, off I set, with no clothes ex¬ 
cept those upon my back, and with thirteen 
halfpence in my pocket. I found that I must 


go to Richmond, and I accordingly went on, 
from place to place, inquiring my way thither. 
A long day (it was in June) brought me to 
Richmond in the afternoon. Two pennyworth 
of bread and cheese and a pennyworth of small 
beer, which I had on the road, and one half¬ 
penny which I had lost somehow' or other, left 
threepence in my pocket. With this for my 
whole fortune I was trudging through Rich¬ 
mond, in my blue smock-frock and my red 
garters tied under my knees, when staring about 
me, my eye fell upon a little book, in a book¬ 
seller’s window, on the outside of which, was 
written, “ Tale of a Tub ; price 3d.” The title 
was so odd that my curiosity was excited. I 
had the 3d., but, then, I could have no supper. 
In I went, and got the book, which I was so 
impatient to read, that I got over into a field, 
at the upper corner of the Kew garden, where 
there stood a haystack. On the shady side of 
this I sat down to read. The book was so 
different from anything that I had read before : 
it was something so new to my mind, that, 
though I could not at all understand some of it, 
it delighted me beyond description ; and it pro¬ 
duced what I have always considered a sort of 
birth of intellect. I read on till it was dark, 
without any thought about supper or bed. 
When I could see no longer, I put my little 
book in my pocket, and tumbled down by the 
side of the stack, where I slept till the birds in 
Kew Gardens awaked me in the morning ; when 
off I started to Kew, reading my little book. 
The singularity of my dress, the simplicity of 
my manner, my confident and lively air, and, 
doubtless, his own compassion besides, induced 
the gardener, who was a Scotchman, to give me 
victuals, find me lodging, and set me to work. 
And it was during the period that I was at Kew 
that the present king and two of his brothers 
laughed at the oddness of my dress, while I was 
sweeping the grass-plot round the foot of the 
Pagoda. The gardener, seeing me fond of 
books, lent me some gardening books to read ; 
but these I could not relish after my “ Tale of a 
Tub,” which I carried about with me wherever 
I went, and when I, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of 
Fundy, in North America, the loss gave me greater 
pain than I have ever felt at losing thousands 
of pounds. This circumstance, trifling as it 
was, and childish as it may seem to relate it, 
has always endeared the recollection of Kew 
to me. 


A Watchword. 

Never you mind the crowd, lad, 

Or fancy your life won't tell; 

The work is the work for a’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 

Fancy the world a hill, lad ; # 

Look where the millions stop ; 
You’ll find the crowd at the base, lad ; 
There’s always room at the top. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Trouble s,* 
“ Archie Blake, ” etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—A LONG NIGHT AND A TROUBLE'® 
SOME ONE.—BLOSSY PROVES ANYTHING 
BUT A BLESSING. 

“ TTou’LL lie on that child and smother 
1 it,” Peter said, “if you don’t mind, or 
you won’t hear it if it cries, an’ then it’ll 
go into fits. Nurses ought never to take 
much at night, an’ of course you’re Miss 
Blossy’s nurse now.” 

“I shall be main glad to give up the 
berth,” said Dick. 

“ If you smother her, Dick, we lose not 
on’y the reward, and what you’re to get 
for her keep, but all I’ve spent already— 
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the hire o’ that horse an’ cart, and the bill 



s*»t this place—an’ Mrs. Johns knows how 
to charge, she does.” 

Peter suggested that they should go to 
bed at once. Dick was ready to go ; there 
wan nothing more 
to be done in the 
way of eating and 
drinking, and he 
was quite tired out 
with his duties as 
nurse. Their room 
was large and 
fairly comfortable, 
and Dick as he un¬ 
dressed looked 
round it with an 
air of satisfaction. 

“There’s nothing 
like bed after a 
hard day’s work,” 
he said. “An’ 
this young ’un 
seems as sound as a top—doesn’t snore 
either—though I believe babbies doesn’t in 
general.” 

“ She needn’t make any noise in her 
nose when she does it so well wi’ her 
mouth,” replied Peter, as he got into bed. 
“Now, Dick, light the rush, an’ don’t you 
be going off like a top; that babby’ll want 
lookin’ to in the night, hushin’ off mebbe, 
or you may hev to get out an’ walk.” 

. “Never fear,” said Dick, “she’s all right 
till six o’clock to-morrow mornin’. Why, 
after howlin’ all day she couldn’t keep it 
up all night, let her want to ever so.” 

“Babbies are wonderful critters, there’s 
never no tellin’ what they can’t do,” said 
Peter as he drew on his nighteap, and 
pulled the bedclothes round his shoulders. 
Then he composed himself to rest with a 
keen sense of enjoyment, saying as he did 
so, “ Now, don’t go off heavy, Dick, an’ 
whatever you do, don’t smother the child.” 

Then Peter Potts closed his eyes, and, 
if the baby didn’t snore, he did, loud 
enough for any two. In five minutes 
Dick was joining in, and there was a very 
nice little duet between the pair; such a 
duet that perhaps Blossy thought she 
would do her best to make it a trio, for 
she woke, and lifted up her voice to such 
effect that even Mrs. Johns in the next room 
heard her. 

“She’s beginnin’,” she said to Nancy— 
her husband was too fast asleep to hear 
her—■“ an there won’t be much of an 
endin’ before the mornin’. Serve those 
two fools right, for meddlin’ with what 
men have no call to.” 

Dick was not roused so soon as Mrs. 
Johns, but presently he partly woke, and 
thought there were cats on the tiles. 

“Horrid beasts ! ” he said, thinking he 
was still at the m ill ; “ I shouldn’t wonder 
but it’s Jenny Flint’s. That old woman’s 
cat an’ she are a pair for screechin’.” 

So he turned on his side, went off to 
sleep again, and snored louder than ever. 


But Peter Potts’s slumbers were lighter 
than Dick’8. The old man always had a 
nervous fear of being robbed in the night, 
though he kept very little money at any 
time in his house, and therefore was easily 
aroused by any unusual noise. He sat up, 
looked about him by the faint light the 
rush gave, and presently had, mentally at 
least, a very clear view of matters. 

“It’s that squeaking child!” he said. 
“That dunderhead over there is as fast 
asleep as if he hadn’t a babby to mind 
worth nigh two hundred pounds. I thought 
how it would be ; so it’s just as well I put 
my slippers handy.” 

He sat up in bed. Oh! if you had 
only been there to have seen him ! Peter’s 
nose was so sharp and pointed, and the 
tassel of his nightcap dangled so grace¬ 
fully* and his little keen eyes sparkled 
with anger, while his thin, long mouth 
was drawn into a malicious smile. 

“This ’ll rouse him, I take it,” he said ; 
“ an’ there’s light enough to see to hit him 
by.” 

Peter took good aim, and down came the 



slipper full on Dick’s large, broad nose as 
it peered above the bedclothes. He jumped 
up and looked around. “ What’s that P 
Some of those boys been at their tricks. 
Where am I ? Did you throw that, 
Peter ? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” said Peter. “ Don’t you 
hear that child a-caterwauling by the side 
of you ? I came to bed to get some sleep, 
not to be kept awake like this. How am I 
to get you an’ the child up to Lunnon to¬ 
morrow if I’m kept awake with her ? ” 

. Dick had never been in London in his 
life; Peter had visited it several times, and 
his knowledge of a place which, he boasted, 
was as familiar to him as Northcote, was 
another reason for his ascendency over 
Dick. The latter rubbed his eyes, and said, 
sleepily, “But what be I to do, Peter P 
Can’t we let the little thing howl ? I’m 
that tired, I can sleep through it sound 
enough.” 

“ But I can’t! ” shouted Peter; “ an’ if 
I don’t get my night's rest I shall be fit 
for nothing to-morrow. You must do as 
that woman said—get up an’ walk about 
with it; or can’t you hush it off in your 
arms as the nurse-girls do ? ” 

“ Ah, they’re rare clever wenches, those 
nurse-girls!” said Dick, “an’ earns their 


money, every penny of it.” Then he 
seized poor Blossy, 
cuddled her up in 
his arms, and be¬ 
gan to rock her 
backwards and 
forwards as he 
had seen Jenny 
Flint do when the 
babe was ailing. 

But Blossy would 
not be quieted; 

Peter from his 
side of the room 
shouted, “You 
must get up an’ 
walk about with 
her, I say,” and 
then, as if to show 
Peter that he did 
not know the best way to manage her, Blossy 
seemed to be sinking off into a short sleep. 

“ I’ve done it! ” said Dick, trium¬ 
phantly; “ she’s off at last. Now I hope 
she’ll let me have a little peace.” 

In five minutes he was snoring louder 
than ever; so was Peter Potts; and just as 
they were both comfortably off, Blossy 
seemed to know her time for beginning 
again. Peter was roused first, and he soon 
roused Dick by flinging his other slipper at 
him. Dick sat up, and began to grumble. 
“ I think you might take your turn now,” 
he said ; “ I’m that tired, I hardly know 
how to keep my eyes open.” 

“I’ll ha’ nowt to do wi’ the nussin,” 
replied Peter. “ I said I’d pay, an’ I’m 
willin’ to pay, but there’s an end. You 
found the child, an’ you’re goin’ to get your 
forty or fifty or what not for takin’ care 
on’t, but you’ll stick to the-nussin.” 

Blossy screamed louder than ever. 

“ I tell ’ee there’s nothing for it but to 
get out wi’ her,” said Peter. “You’ll 
ha’ to 'walk about same as Mrs. Johns told 
ye, the child won't be quiet else.” 

It seemed as if she would not. She per¬ 
fectly roared ; and at last Dick sprang out 
of bed with the child in his arms. 

“ I should like to throw ye out o’ window 
then, to be quit o* ye! ” he said, savagely, 
and walked up and down with Blossy in 
his arms. The night was cold, and Dick 
fairly shivered, as his walking dress, to 
say the least, was of the thinnest. Pre¬ 
sently Blossy fell off into sleep again. 

“ I think I may get in now,” said Dick. 

“ I do believe she’s off this time.” 

“ Will you give me my shoe?” said 
Peter. “ The old slipper that you’ll see by 
the side of your bed.” 

“ The one you threw at me?” said Dick. 

“ I don’t see what call you had to do that. 
What do you want it back for ? ” 

Peter took the shoe from his hand and 
put it under his pillow. Then he said, 

“ Give me up the other that’s by the side 
o’ my own bed.” 

That s a queer place to keep them in,” 
said Dick, as he saw this slipper too sroine* 
behind the pillow. 

“They’ll be handy to throw at you,” 
said Peter, “ in case you don’t wake easy. 
Get into bed again; but I warn ye, if that 
chit begins her caterwauling you’ll have 
one of these at your nose, and the other at 
your eye, if you don’t wake up directly. I 
can’t have my night’s rest broke, an’ bo fit 
for nuthen in the morning. I shall want 
all the brains I’ve got to get ye clear 
through Lunnon. There, now g© an’ get 
what rest she’ll let you have, but you’ll 
have one of them at von_ •»•»*» 210 time 2.1 you 
uoii i minu." 

(To be continued.) 
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“ UNDER A CLOUD;’’ 

OR, “ STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER I.—A GREAT SWELL. 

“ T)uy a box of matches, sir ? Do please 

J j buy a box of matches.” 

It was a little ragged barefooted boy 
who spoke. He had a dirty face and 
rough matted hair, and was running by 
the side of a rather stylish-looking young 
gentleman, and thrusting his little tray of 
wares under his nose. 

“ Buy a box sir, please, sir, only a penny 
sir,” he kept on repeating. 

“ I don’t want anything of the sort,” 
said the other, looking straight before him 
and swinging a light cane round and 
round as if he had been turning a wheel. _ 

“ Only a penny, sir ; just to get me a bit 
of bread, sir. I’m so hungry, sir.” 

“ I tell you I don’t want any. Get out 
of my way, do.” 

Raising his hand with the cane in it to 
warn the boy out of his path, the point of 
the cane caught the street-boy’s tray of 
matches and swept the little fellow’s whole 
stock-in-trade into the mud. 

Without pausing to look at the mischief 
he had done, the young gentleman passed 
on, locking very red and uncomfortable, 
and murmuring to himself, “ It was his 
own fault; I did not want to spoil his 
things; he ought not to have got in my 
way.” 


“ You should have more consideration,” 
said a working man who overtook him a 
few yards farther on. ‘ ‘ That boy has to 
get his living.” 

The youth looked at the speaker as 
much as to say, “ What right have you to 
talk to me P ” But the other went on, 
quietly, 

“You have spoilt his boxes ; and he 
will have a difficulty in selling them.” 

“ Serves him right,” was the answer. 

“ If you were in his place you would 
not think so. I hope you may never know 
what it is to have to sell matches in the 
streets for a livelihood.” 

“ There’s not much chance of that,” said 
the boy, disdainfully. 

“ Why not ? Stranger things have hap¬ 
pened,” the man replied. 

“You don’t know who I am,” said the 
young gentleman, tossing his head. 

“ Oh yes I do. You are the son of Mr. 
Frere the banker. Your father would 
never have upset a poor boy’s matches into 
the mud; or if he had done so by acci¬ 
dent he would have stooped to pick them 
up again, rather than lie should lose them, 
for all he’s a rich man. Ask him ? ” 

“ How cheeky these fellows are! ” said 
Malcolm Frere half aloud, as the man 
quickened his step and left him. “ I did 
not want to upset the boy’s things; he 
ought not to have got in my way. It 
serves him right.” . 

But although he thus excused himself, 
his conscience smote him, and he wished 
all the while that he had not been so im¬ 
patient. It was quite true, as the man 


had said, that his father would have acted 
very differently. 

“ If I see the boy there to-morrow,” he 
said to himself, “ I’ll give him sixpence.” 

It was very doubtful whether the boy 
would be there on the morrow. He might 
have returned and given him the sixpence 
then; and it would, no doubt, have been 
accepted gratefully. But he had not yet 
got the mastery over himself sufficiently 
to acknowledge to others that he had lost 
his temper and had done wrong. So he 
went on his way. 

Malcolm Frere, the banker’s son of 
Shuttleborough, was rather a stylish young 
gentleman in his own opinion. He was 
only about thirteen years of age ; but had 
the manners and address of one much older. 
He was particular about his costume, 
especially when walking through the 
streets. At such times he sported a chim¬ 
ney-pot hat, smoothly brushed, and wore 
very neatly-fitting well-polished boots. He 
was not quite so careful about his other 
garments; the head and the foot, the hat and 
the boots, were sufficient, in his opinion, to 
mark the gentleman. Of course he liked 
to be correct in the intermediate parts; 
but the extremities were of most import¬ 
ance. 

The little match-boy had splashed his 
boots, not altogether by accident, Malcolm 
thought; and soon afterwards a misfortune 
happened to his hat. A boy who was 
flying a kite just outside the town, ran 
across the road, looking over his shoulder 
at his plaything, and nearly came into 
collision with the young gentleman. He 
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was only kept from running into his 
bosom by the point of the cane, held out 
to meet him. 

“ Look out! ” cried Malcolm. 

“ Look out yourself,” said the other, who 
had received the end of the cane in his 
stomach, and was smarting with pain. The 
string of the kite caught Malcolm’s hat at 
the same moment and tilted it from his 
head; it fell into the dirt, and Malcolm, so 
far as his gentility depended on his get-up, 
ceased to be a gentleman for the remainder 
of the day. 

In his anger he struck at the kite with 
his cane, and destroyed it. The owner 
retaliated by calling him a swell and 
throwing a handful of mud at him; and 
Malcolm, angry and indignant as he felt, 
had no alternative but to retreat as quickly 
as possible. He could not fight in the 
streets with boys who threw mud. 

On reaching his home he entered the 
house without being observed, and hasten¬ 
ing upstairs, changed his clothes, muttering 
to himself all the while in a very angry 
and incoherent manner. 

And yet Malcolm Frere was not alto¬ 
gether such a bad or foolish fellow as this 
introductory account of him might lead our 
readers to suppose. He had been unfortu¬ 
nate in his “ broughtens up,” as Mr. Slick 
would express it. He was an only child 
and had lost his mother while he was very 
young. His father, who was doatingly 
fond of him, kept him too much at home, 
and humoured and indulged him. Mr. 
Frere had now married again, and the 
son was not quite so much thought of. 
Still he had his o wn way in most things ; 
and a foolish way it was too often. His 
chief fault was self-conceit: he had too 
good an opinion of himself; it was not to 
be wondered at, since he had so little 
opportunity of comparing himself with 
other people. 

He was proud of his name and family. 
Malcolm was his father’s name as well as 
his own, and had been his grandfather’s. 
The name descended from one to another 
as if it had been a surname. If there had 
been a dozen sons they would all have been 
christened Malcolm : Malcolm Edward, or 
Malcolm Wallace, or Malcolm Bruce, for 
the sake of distinction, but all Malcolms. 
Malcolm was the hat, and Frere the boots; 
the name that came between was useful, 
but not so much thought of. The hero of 
this story (if, after such a beginning, we 
may venture to call him so) was the eldest 
and only surviving son of his father, and 
therefore Malcolm only; the heir to his 
father’s name with all that belonged to 
it. 

A great name is worth having, especially 
if a great fame goes with it. A man whose 
ancestor has been celebrated as a* leader or 
benefactor of his race, will be careful not 
to bring dishonour upon the name by un¬ 
worthy conduct. It may not be a very 
powerful motive in the absence of any 
other; but it is not without its value. 
There had been Malcolms in Scotland who 
were kings; aud Freres in France who 
were brethren of some religious or benevo¬ 
lent community. That was where the 
present Malcolm Frere, thirteen years of 
age, was supposed to have started from. 
It will be seen before this history is ended, 
where he will be likely to arrive. 

Malcolm shut himself up in his room, 
after his adventure with the matches and 
the kite, very much out of temper with the 
world in general; but more especially with 
that small part of it which had its seat in 
his own bosom. He felt conscious that he 


had made a fool of himself, as people 
generally do when they give way to their 
temper. He hoped he should not meet 
with any of those rude, ill-mannered boys 
again. They were rude certainly; but 
they might not perhaps have been so if he 
had let them alone in the first instance. 
He had not been over polite himself ; and 
now they would be sure to look upon him 
as a fair mark for their satire, or even for 
their mud. He wished they could know 
that he was sorry for his part of the affair, 
and then they would perhaps be sorry for 
theirs. 

. Hot that he was afraid of them. A Mal¬ 
colm should never be afraid of anything— 
exc-pt losing his temper and doing wrong. 
If they had been boys of his own age and 
standing, he did not doubt that he could 
have thrashed them all one after another; 
but they were small, and threw mud, and 
would not have cared much if mud had 
been thrown at them. They were little 
dirty street boys, selling matches and flying 
kites ; we will not repeat the name he 
gave them ; it was an ugly and contemp¬ 
tuous one, used often to distinguish those 
who make and sell matches and such tilings 
from those who only buy and use them. 
Aud what had they called him ? “A 
swell! A howling swell! ” After all there 
was nothing very bad or offensive about 
that. He was a swell, and had no objec¬ 
tion to be told so in a proper manner. 
Those little ragged boys would have liked 
it themselves ; they would all have been 
swells if they could. Of course the “ get 
up” would not have made gentlemen of 
them, any more than it did of him. He 
was a gentleman already—at least he 
hoped so. But then being a gentleman, 
and havrng the advantage of them in that 
respect, he ought,-as he told himself, to 
have acted as such, and to have set them a 
good example. What the working man 
had said was perfectly true, his father 
would not have scattered a poor boy’s 
match-boxes in the mud; and to suppose 
that a Malcolm of the earlier generations 
ever did such a thing was absurd upon the 
face of it. 

Hot more absurd, however, than the 
idea which had been started at the same 
time that he, Malcolm Frere, the son of 
the rich banker of the city of Shuttle- 
borough, might some day want to sell a 
box of matches himself for a meal, and 
find nobody to buy them. Yet “ Stranger 
things have happened,” as the man had 
said. It was an unpleasant remark for any 
one to make. Malcolm could afford to 
laugh at it; it was only said to vex 
him. Yet he did not laugh at it. The 
thought took hold of him and he could not 
shake it off. It must be very bad to have 
to run about the streets in all weathers, 
barefooted and half-naked, and to beg of 
every one who passed to “buy a box of 
matches.” The more he thought of it 
the more sorry he felt that he had behaved 
so unfeelingly to the poor boy. He hoped 
his father would not hear of it; and that 
nobody would remember it, nor repeat it, 
nor report it. He would be more upon his 
guard in future. 

A few days after Malcolm’s adven¬ 
tures in the streets of Shuttleborough 
Mr. Frere announced to his wife that 
he had made arrangements for taking 
a long holiday. They had not yet 
made what th<->y called their wedding 
tour, and intended to go to the south of 
France and to Italy. Malcolm was to go 
with them, and after his return to be sent 
to school, an arrangement with which he 


was very well contented. He longed for 
the excitement and novelty of travelling 
abroad, and was anxious also to do as other 
Malcolm Freres had done before him—win 
prizes at a public school. 

They started; but were detained at a 
watering-place in the South of England by 
Malcolm, who fell sick. He was usually 
healthy enough; but the doctor who came to 
see him thought he must have “ caught 
something,” and this so alarmed Mrs. Frere, 
who it must be remembered was not his 
own mother, that it was thought best to 
place him in a lodging by himself, until he 
should be pronounced safe from infection. 
He was not veiy ill; and his fa.ther came 
to see him daily, and spent as much time 
with him as he could; but he was a long 
while recovering his strength, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frere were both anxious to pro¬ 
ceed on their journey, as the time at their 
disposal was limited. 

“ What are we to do with the poor boy ?” 
said Mr. Frere to his wife, after Malcolm 
was convalescent, though Mrs. Frere was 
still rather afraid of him. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” the lady 
answered. 

“We cannot take him with us, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

<c Oh, no. It would be a great 
anxiety.” 

“ And we cannot leave him here.” 

“Alone? Ho; that would hardly be 
right.” 

“Of course not. I should not think 
of it. And there’s nowhere else that we 
can send him to. Shuttleborough would 
be too long a journey for him, and the 
house is full of painters and work¬ 
people.” 

Poor young Malcolm Frere was, it 
must be confessed, rather awkwardly situ¬ 
ated. He could not stay where he was, 
and he could not go anywhere else. 
What was to be done with him ? 

While the question was still under dis¬ 
cussion, a servant entered the room and 
announced that “a person named Mrs. 
Bott wished to speak to Mr. Frere.” 

“Bott,” said that gentleman. “Bott— 
Bott ? I have heard the name somewhere; 
but I have no recollection as to who owns 
it. You had better show her up.” 

In a few moments a middle-aged woman, 
apparently from the country, plainly 
dressed, but with long flowing ringlets 
surmounted by a hat rather too gay with 
ribbons and feathers, stood at the door of 
the room bowing and smiling. 

“You have forgotten me, Mr. Frere,” she 
said ; “ but I saw yom- name in the list of 
visitors, and as I was here for a day or two 
I thought I should like to see you and 
dear Master Malcolm.” 

“ Why it’s nurse Grunn ! ” said Malcolm, 
who was standing at the open window, 
not too near Mrs. Frere. 

“So it is, my dear,” she exclaimed, 
turning towards him with a fond look. 
“You haven’t forgot your old nurse, 
have you ? Bless his little heart! ” 

Malcolm did not approve of “little 
heart ” as applied to himself, but he was 
glad to see the woman who had taken care 
of him at a time when that description 
would have been more justly applicable. 
He did not remember very much about 
her, for he had not been long under her 
care. She had left Mr. Frere’s house to 
marry a farmer to whom she had been 
previously engaged, in the South of Eng¬ 
land, and they had lost sight of her. 
Mrs. Bott talked a great deal about Master 
Malcolm’s infantile doings and sayings, and 







won his father’s heart by her evident 
affection for her nurseling. He fancied 
she had been rather a hasty-tempered 
woman when in his service; but matri¬ 
mony had perhaps sweetened her. She 
had no children of her own, she said; and 
thought the more of those who used to be 
under her care. She had never forgotten 
Master Malcolm and never should. 

Mr. Frere asked after Mr. Bott and the 
farm, upon which latter topic Mrs. Bott 
had a great deal to say. “ It was a nice 
place; so pretty, and so healthful. She 
wished Master Malcolm could see it; and 
the horses as he always used to be so fond 
of; and the moo-cows, bless him ! ” And 
she laughed and shook her ringlets at him, 
till in spite of himself he could not help 
laughing with her. 

Wbile this was going on an idea occurred 
to Mrs. Frere, which she communicatc-d in 
a whisper to her husband. Would Mrs. 
Bott take charge of Malcolm at the farm 
for a few weeks P 

The question was worth considering, and 
Mr. Frere in few words explained to Mrs. 
Bott the difficulty of their position. 

“ Take charge of him ! ” she exclaimed, 
with ardour. “What, take him to my 
own home, and—and—bosom,” she was 
going to say, but she saw that Malcolm 
had anticipated the sentiment and did not 
like it, so she stopped short. 

“ Why, Mr. Frere,” she continued, after 
a pause, as if her feelings had been too 
many for her, “it is the very thing of all 
others I should most enjoy. Often have I 
said to my dear husband, 4 Bott,’ says I. 
‘What?’ says he. ‘Bott,’ I says again, 

‘ if I could only have that dear boy here on 
a visit for to show him the farmyard, and 
the horses, and the cows, and for to run 
about and amuse himself, I should wish 
for nothing else in this world.’ ‘ And a 
good job that would be,’ he would answer, 
though I am sure there is no one more 
easily pleased and contented and satisfied 
than I am; so he need not have been so 
sharp with me, Mr. Frere, had he P But 
Mr. Bott must have his joke. He often 
makes a joke, Master Malcolm, though per¬ 
haps you wouldn’t know it if you was to 
hear it, for he looks as solemn as a bishop 
all the while; but that is his way, and 
you’ll get used to it, as I did.” 

“What do you say, Malcolm?” Mr. 
Frere asked. ‘‘ Should you like to go to Mr. 
Bott’s for three or four weeks ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell,” said Malcolm. 

“We should make a deal of you; you’d 
be the greatest man in the place, and 
could have your own way in everything.” 

“I should have nothing to do,” said 
Malcolm, dejectedly. 

“ Oh yes you would, plenty! else I 
would not ask you to come. The worst 
occupation a young gentleman can have is 
doing nothing. You know who it is finds 
work for idle hands to do, Master Malcolm, 
don’t you ?” 

“Do you mean Mr. Bott?” Malcolm 
asked, innocently. 

“ Ho ; I was not thinking of Mr. Bott,” 
she answered, with a laugh. “But Bott 
would set you agoing. You could go about 
the farm ; and there’s a great hill covered 
with gorse close to it, and full of rabbits ; 
you could shoot the rabbits, if the squire 
would give you leave; they do a deal of 
mischief. Oh, you’d find plenty to do.” 

“ You could make him comfortable, I 
suppose ? ” Mr. Frere asked. 

“ Oh yes, certainly. It’s a nice house 
for a farm; Clare Hall they call it; though 
it is not the Hall, of course. The Hall 
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itself is not far off, though. Our house 
used to be a castle once, and there’s some 
of the old castle left. We call it ‘ The 
Castle ’ still sometimes. Oh, it’s quite a 
romantic spot, I assure you, Mr. Malcolm; 
and you would be as happy there as the 
day is long.” 

“Well, Mrs. Bott, I think, with your 
leave, I will send him to you,” said Mr. 
Frere. 

“ That’s right, Mr. Frere. I’m going 
home to-morrow, and he can come as soon 
as he likes, and stay as long as he likes. I 
can’t say fairer than that, can I ? The 
rail will bring him to Bubbenhoe station, 
within three miles of Clare Hall, and Mi-. 
Bott will send a servant with the carriage, 
if he don’t drive over bis own self to meet 
him.” 

(To be continued .) 

—O^o^v- 

CORONATION OP THE ZULU KING. 


M any of our readers liave expressed a wish 
to hear more about Zululand and its 
people. They will read with interest the follow¬ 
ing account of the coronation of Cetewayo (pro¬ 
nounced Ketchwaio), who has given so much 
trouble to the colonists of Natal and the Trans¬ 
vaal. It is from the wife of one of the English 
missionaries in that region of South Africa. 

When Panda, the last King of the Zulus, 
died, there was a great deal of excitement among 
the tribes concerning the succession, and there 
were fears that the different claims might result 
in a civil war. However, principally owing to 
the influence of the British authorities, peace 
was maintained, and Cetewayo, the son of 
Panda, was chosen king of the Zulus. 

The ceremony of coronatiou took place in the 
presence of Mr. (now Sir) Theopliilus Shepstone, 
Mr. Robertson, the missionary who had long 
been resident with Panda and Cetewayo, about 
twenty civilians, and a body of one. hundred 
mounted Natal Volunteers, accompanied by a 
band of music, on the part of the English, 
while Cetewayo himself brought a force of 5,000 
warriors, each armed with spear and shield, to 
stand in a great circle round space chosen. 

The name of the military kraal at which the 
ceremony took place is, in English, the Hungry 
(men) Crocodiles. 

The Natal camp was on a hill, and it had at 
first been arranged that the coronation should 
be performed there, but the “ Net ’’ (Miss Mac¬ 
kenzie’ magazine of the time) tells us that 
Cetewayo made a special request to Mr. Shep¬ 
stone that it might take place in the valley 
where he was located, as ho “wished his wives 
and sisters to see him crowned, and some of 
them were so fat and beautiful that they could 
not possibly walk up the hill, and could not be 
carried without great inconvenience.” 

The 1st September, 1373, arrived ; it was a 
beautiful day, though rather warm. Mr. Robert¬ 
son, in a letter, from which I quote, after de¬ 
scribing the disposition of the Zulu warriors, 
says “ Ketchwaio, a fine, majestic-looking fel¬ 
low, an exquisite model of the noble savage, 
after a time made his appearance in his usual 
dress, using a long spear as a walking-stick, his 
only ornament being a necklace of lions’ claws. 
A warrior in full dress, however, walked by his 
side to show Mr. Shepstone what he was like in 
full warrior costume, and an exceedingly hand¬ 
some one it was. 

“The King and Mr. Shepstone saluted one 
another, and had a short conference, after which 
they and a few others, including myself, went 
into the marquee, which was hung round with 
blankets of various colours, quantities of shawls. ! 
a gun and a brace of pistols, etc., which had 
been brought as presents from the Government 
of Natal. 

“ A handsome crown, with a red feather in it, 
was placed on the head of the prince by Mr. 
Shepstone, by whom he was also invested with 
a scarlet cape ; after which he and Mr. Shep¬ 
stone took up their position upon two chairs, 


placed in the centre of the circle of warriors for 
that purpose. 

“As soon as Lis Majesty was crowned and 
proclaimed, a royal salute of seventeen guns 
from the Armstrongs, and three volleys from 
the small arms, accompanied with musical 
honours, greeted the event. The people ex¬ 
pressed great delight with the band, but thought 
the noise of the guns was not loud enough. As. 
a matter of course, a war dance followed, and 
one the like of which, I suppose, was never 
witnessed by European eyes. The opening 
crash was tremendous, and frightfully deafen¬ 
ing,. being produced by the striking together, at 
a given signal, of the thousands of shields in 
the warriors’ hands all around us.” 

After this great hopes were entertained that 
a lasting friendship would be cemented between 
the English and the Zulu tribes. Mr. Robert¬ 
son, who was the firm friend of Ketchwaio, and 
had laboured hard for many years among them, 
had. the highest opinion of the King’s amen¬ 
ability to good influences. 

But the evil powers have prevailed, for the 
present, at all events. These hopes seem 
doomed to disappointment. Ketchwaio, “the 
fine, majestic-looking noble savage,” has proved 
himself a ruthless, cruel , and barbarous despot, 
thinking nothing of sending out his regiments 
of warriors to destroy whole villages of his own 
people—men, women, and little children—either' 
to gratify his sense of power or as punishment 
for some real or fancied offence. 

The Zulus are a warlike people, and Cetewayo, 
to make his warriors more eager in seeking 
quarrels with other kraals or tribes, has all the 
men of his nation, from the age of fourteen and 
fifteen upwards, divided into regiments, and the 
men of these regiments are not allowed to marry 
until they average forty years of age, unless the 
whole regiment hare clipped their assegais in 
blood I This barbarous law, of course, makes 
them dangerous and quarrelsome neighbours to 
the white colonists of Natal and the Transvaal. 

Few readers but have seen pictures of a Zulu 
warrior with the assegai, or spear, that I have 
mentioned, and the shield, which is made of 
bullock’s hide, stretched very tightly over a 
light framework, and hardened in the sun. 
Around his head he wears a band of leather, 
beads or wild beasts’ teeth, into which on each 
side is stuck the feather or wing of the crane, 
according to rank; a necklace of teeth, and an 
apron of twisted strips of the skin of some 
animal, completes his costume. Many of them 
.are now possessed of firearms. The kraals, or 
villages, generally surround an enclosure for 
cattle, although this is not always the case, for 
I have seen from fifty to a hundred huts placed 
seemingly without regard to order. 

It is by the hordes of this savage monarch, 
Cetewayo, that our‘brave soldiers have, so many 
of them, been overwhelmed, causing so much 
grief throughout the land. Let us hope that 
the power that he has so grievously misused may 
soon be wrested from him, and peace, with its 
attendant blessings, the prospects of civilisation, 
Christianity, and industry reign instead of ruth¬ 
less barbarism and savage cruelty. 

m. c. h. 




HOW I BECAME A VENTRILOQUIST. 

By Professor Lee. 


PART II. 



his art may not only 
be practised in public 
entertainments, but 
for the private amuse¬ 
ment of its possessor, 
who may play no end 
of practical jokes, 
which I trust, if you, 
attempt them,, will 
always be of an ab¬ 
solutely harmless de« 
scription. 

They will only succeed as time and cireum- 
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stances are fitting, as I will show you presently. 
Before doing so there is one difficult question, 
which I wiU try to answer. How are the modu¬ 
lations and change of sound produced which so 
deceive the listener ? 

They are formed in and by the throat, and 
are articulated without the use of the. lips 
and palate to the same extent as in ordinary 
speech ; while also the tip of the tongue is 
used against different points of the roof of 
the mouth. The lips, and sometimes the 
teeth, are closed, while at others the lips alone 
must be open, the edge of the upper row of 
teeth being allowed to rest easily against the 
inside of the lower lip. The face may some¬ 
times be in repose, sometimes wearing an ex¬ 
pression suited to the utterances given,, as 
of surprise, amusement, inquiry, attention, 
etc. 

A bass and somewhat sepulchral tone is pro¬ 
duced in the lower part of the throat in much 
the same way that you would attempt to imitate 
the sound heard when using a gargle, except 
that you will succeed better if you keep your 
lips closed, and of course it is needless to throw 
back the head. Try it slowly, and you will 
notice that in rendering the gluck, gluck, gluck 
sound the “ lump ” or “ apple ” of the throat 
will move as if you were in the act of swallow¬ 
ing, while the tip of the tongue will be touching 
the palate at the back part of the mouth. 

The strength and pitch of the tones will de¬ 
pend upon the compass of the natural voice and 
the amount of air which is allowed to pass from 
the lungs to the throat, and the force employed 
by means of the chest and stomach, which act 
as bellows, the contraction of which forces the 
air up to the throat while an expansion at once 
stops the supply. The greater the distance from 
which a sound is apparently to come, the nearer 
must the tip of the tongue approach the front of 
the mouth, the greater must be the contraction 
of the muscles, and the articulation must take 
place in the upper part of the throat. 

The difference between sounds as from a dis¬ 
tance and those close at hand will be detected if 
you practise the imitation “ gargle,” first with 
the mouth closed, and then gradually opening it 
to its full extent. The point in the throat at 
which the gurgle, gurgle is created may be con¬ 
sidered as the base of nearly all ventiloquial 
operations, except perhaps such representations 
as the voice of a very little child or the mew of 
a kitten. I cannot better describe the method 
by which these are obtained than by stating that 
the throat is contracted and the nostrils dilated 
somewhat after the condition they assume in a 
person who is about to sneeze. 

One naturally feels that the old saying, “ A 
pennyworth of showing is better than sixpenny- 
worth of telling,” is very true in connection 
with this subject, as it is next to impossible to 
make you understand from a book what might 
be taught in your presence. You may, how¬ 
ever, from these few hints, make a commence¬ 
ment, and, with due patience and much prac 
tice, become proficient in the art. You have, at 
least, an advantage which I had not, that of a 
written guide. Do not be discouraged if, in 
practising, you find that not only is it more 
easy to articulate vowels than consonants, but 
that it is impossible satisfactorily to render 
some consonants. To the performer, many 
words will appear indistinct and imperfect, but 
the little distance from his audience at which 
he usually speaks will, so far as the hearers 
are concerned, remove' the difficulty. To the 
performer, for example, the words, am, my, up, 
will be rendered as ang, gny, ugcli, and 
with other and similar words. 

How it is time to redeem my promise, and 
give you a few incidents from my own prac¬ 
tice, which will prove that it is possible, both 
with and without “get up,” to make ventrilo 
quism yield amusement to oneself and others, 
provided circumstauces be favourable, and the 
conditions I have named be duly regarded. 

I remember well, vdien quite a neophyte, 
trying my skill upon two fiiends. We were 
out for a Saturday afternoon walk. Approach¬ 
ing a small town, and just as we were crossing 
a style at the entrance of a field, we came upon 


labourer at work, and not being sure of our 
way, inquired of him, and were told, after cross¬ 
ing the field, we must turn to the right. W hen 
half the field had been traversed I dropped 
behind my friends a yard or two, then opening 
wide my mouth and contracting the throat, I 
called out, “ Hilloa ! you must turn to the left, 
not to the right! ” My companions, to my 
great amusement, halted, turned about,^ and 
called out, “ Thank you—much obliged ; ” and 



I, of course, being as interested as they were, 
joined in their thanks, and undeceived them 
only when the requisite turn was to be made. 

In this experiment my endeavour had been to 
make a sound resembling a voice when heard 
from a great distance, and I so far succeeded as 
to deceive my friends. 

You must at once abandon the idea oi throw¬ 
ing your voice anywhere, and set about imitating 
the tone and pitch of a voice as heard from a given 
distance. Upon some suitable occasion, when 
you hear a person calling out a long way off, at 
once attempt to reproduce the sound as you 
heard it, and not as it "was uttered by the 
speaker. 

Soon after the little incident I have narrated, 

I removed to London and commenced, my 
college life, and could not resist occasional 
temptations to use 
my talent for my 
personal gratifica¬ 
tion and that of my 
fellow-students. Hot 
to speak of all the 
little jokes in which 
I shared, I will now 
relate one to show 
that success depends 
upon the ability of 
the performer to 
draw the attention 
to me particular di¬ 
rection. 

On one of the dark 
winter evenings of 
1870, when spend¬ 
ing a few minutes 
the college library, another student entered 
search of a book. At one end of the 
room was a window at rather an unusual 
height from the ground, the opposite end 
and the sides of the room being covered 
with shelves. The gas was lighted, the 
window blind was not drawn down, con¬ 
sequently, persons outside in the dark could 
see into the library while unseen by those 
inside. Mentally noting all this,. I became, 
apparently, very much engrossed in a book, 
the other student, in the meantime, searcli- 
for one on an upper shelf, when he 
heard himself called as from a distance. He at 
once thought of the window, and addressing 
me, wondered who w r as calling him from out¬ 
side. He resumed his search, and the “some¬ 
body” resumed his calling, whereupon, not en¬ 
joying the joke, my friend placed the steps 
against the side of the window, and after peer¬ 
ing into the darkness, indignantly pulled down 
the blind, when his ear was saluted with sounds 
as of distant laughter, this time from behind 
him, and this being rather difficult of accom¬ 
plishment, especially as my risible faculties 
were getting master of me, the secret leaked out, 
and I had to run for it, leaving my friend to 
find his book. 

In the following year, when spending a 
summer evening at the house of some friends in 
the country, when we had assembled for family 
worship, a wasp, availing himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the open window, flew into 
the room, and, alighting upon the hand of a 
domestic in attendance, made his presence felt 
in rather an unpleasant manner, causing his 
victim to exclaim, “ Oh ! ” Prayers ended, she 
was interrogated as to the cause, and informed 
us that a wasp had stung her, whereupon a search 
was commenced for the intruder ; but although 
the droning could be distinctly heard, he was 
nowhere to be found, and had probably escaped 
before we were informed of his mischief, the 
knowledge of whieh gave me the cue for a little 
ventriloquial deception, hence the droning, the 


source of which was eventually discovered by 

my hostess, who was seated beside me, and, 
noticing my apparent indifference in the 
search, closely watched me, exclaiming at last, 

“ There is a ventriloquist present.” 

Had it not been for the occurrence, any 
attempt to create an excitement on account of 
the supposed presence of a wasp would have 
been comparatively futile, but as he was present 
to the mind of all, it was not difficult to make 
him present to the imagination also. 

These experiments were amongst what might 
be described as the “little goes” of my expe¬ 
rience, and, finding that they were successful, I 
tried things rather more difficult, and requiring 
even more assurance. Having taken up my 
abode in one of the southern counties, my new 
circle of acquaintance became aware that I was 
conversant with this much-envied art, and 
occasionally asked me, when in the drawing¬ 
room, to entertain them for awhile, and I made 
use of these opportunities for introducing fresh, 
dialogues and trying new experiments, 
amongst which the ‘following w*as successfully 
attempted. 

Having prevailed upon a lady to assume for the 
moment the dress of an elderly dame, I perso¬ 
nated Hamlet—anything but a prince, I assure 
you—a stage-struck youth, who having taken 
lodgings in the house of the elderly dame, 
annoyed and alarmed her by Lis constant ghostly 
speeches. Upon this grievance she was dilating, 
when, to her dismay, his voice was heard at the 
door, and presently he entered in “ inky cloak 
and customary suit of solemn black.” Producing 
from beneath his cloak a long clay pipe, lie 
asked her, “ Canst thou play upon this pipe ? ” 
To which she, indignant, did reply, “Go to 
bed, sir,” in shrill tones enough, but not so 
shrill as to fright away her guest, who continued 
the dialogue at some length, her response to all 
queries being the motherly command, “ Go to 
bed.” The fun and deception in this dialogue 
arise from the fact that the lady does not really 
speak, but only moves her lips, and gesticulates 
as in accordance with her speech, the gentleman 
alternating a deep bass voice with that of a shrill 
soprano, being careful to speak at the mo¬ 
ment and speed adopted by his lady confede¬ 
rate. This after several rehearsals can be done 
with great precision and marked effect, the 
audience wavering between the opinions as to 
whether or not one or both actors take part in 
the dialogue. 

The most successful social entertainments are 
not always those which are premeditated, but 
impromptu ; as, for instance, when a number of 
friends assembled in the drawing-room, awaiting 
the summons to dinner, a member of the family 
(a fun-loving grandpa) entered the room in a 
well-simulated flurry, and calling me by.name, 
said,. “Do come into the dining-room and see 
if there is not a man up the chimney.” Turning 
„ . to an aged relative, 

r\ u i i “ 



he said, “You come 
too and listen.” We 
all adjourned to the 
dining - room, and, 
standing near the 
fireplace, the old 
gentleman called up 
the chimney to a 
supposed personage. 

‘ ‘ How, speak again, 
will you ?” the reply 
came from that 
smoky region, so 
sootable for the pur¬ 
poses of a burglar, 
intruder, or spy. 
“All right; I 
will.” All cars wero 
instantly attentive, and the dialogue proceeded. 
“ How did you get up there ?” “I climbed up 
the roof.” Upon this the aged relative alluded to 
being rather taken aback, called out, “ You liaa 
better come down, or a fire shall be lighted. 

“ I shan’t come down if you do. I won t harm 
any of you ; so you can go. to dinner; good 
evening.” “ Come away,” said grandpa, chuck¬ 
ling at the success of his little ruse come 
aw'ay to dinner.” “Ho, indeed! ’ exclaimed 
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the relative, indignantly; “ the man has no 
right up there. I shall not rest until he’s down. 
I am going to find a policeman and, suiting 
action to word, he went into the hall for his 
hat, when someone informed him of the decep¬ 
tion, and though at first a little incredulous, he 
soon enjoyed the joke as much as the rest. Such 
incidents prove far more amusing, you will find, 
than any “ cut and dried ” and oft-served enter- 


RECOVERY OE THE COLOURS 
OF THE 24TH. 

I N our number for March 15 we referred, it will 
be remembered, to the supposed loss of the 
colours of the 24th Regiment at the fatal struggle 
at n Isandlana. Happily, the colours were saved, 
and the story of the way in which this happened 


carrying off and preserving the Queen’s colours 
belonging to the First Battalion of the 24th 
Regiment in the miserable flight towards the 
Buffalo River on the fatal afternoon of the 22nd of 
January. That the colours had been recovered 
from the river was soon known, but the 
thrilling story of the way they were carried 
off from Isandlana and saved from falling 
into the hands of the Zulus was first toll 



Saving the Colours. [From the famous Painting by L’Eardivillier. 


tainment, as they have the advantage of surprise, 
and a semblance of reality not otherwise obtained. 

Ln the same locality, in the winter season, a 
few working people connected with a public 
institution determined to meet for the purpose 
of practising singing by the tonic sol-fa notation. 
A room in the building had been placed at their 
disposal, but as the leader was very modest, he 
preferred using the ground floor of an oil ware¬ 
house which had a loft above. 

(To be contimie'd.) 


forms one of the most stirring narratives of the 
war now unfortunately in progress in South 
Africa. Let us tell it as briefly as may be. 

The famous exhortation to the Spartan 
warrior of old to bring back his shield, or to be 
borne back upon it, finds its counterpart in the 
British army in the universal feeling of worth 
which attaches to the colours, and prompts to 
acts of heroism and sacrifice in preserving them. 
Ho more noble deed of this kind was ever done 
than that of Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill in 


• in its entirety in Colonel Glyn’s despatch. If 
we lament, as, indeed, we must, that the two 
heroes of this story perished imtheir gallant 
enterprise, there is yet no boy reader but will 
echo the words of Colonel Glyn, that their 
deaths could not have been more noble or mora 
full of honour. 

When the camp at Isandlana had been sur¬ 
rounded by the Zulus, and when it was clear 
that the day was lost, the adjutant of the First 
Battalion of the 24th Regiment, Lieutenant 
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Teignmouth Melvill, seized tlie Queen's colour 
belonging to the regiment, and started off on 
horseback in the hope of saving it. The road 
between the camp and Rorke’s Drift was already 
blocked, and Melvill, therefore, took as direct a 
line as he could across a rugged country towards 
the Buffalo, pursued and almost encompassed 
by bands of the victorious enemy. 

The ground to be traversed was so rough and 
precipitous that only men Hying for their lives, 
or, like Lieutenant Melvill, having something 
more precious than their own lives in their 
keeping, would have attempted to cross it on 
horseback. So slow was the progress of the 
fugitives that the nimble Zulus kept pace with 
them, harassed them at every point, kept up 
-a constant fire on them, and at times got so 
close to them as to slay both men and horses 
with their assegais. Melvill, however, en¬ 
cumbered as he was with his precious burden, 
hek.. on his way, and reached the river unscathed. 

Man and horse together plunged at once into 
the stream, but, the river being full, the rider, 
being more concerned for the safety of the 
colour than the control of his horse, got dis¬ 
mounted in mid-stream, and was carried down 
by the current, still clinging to his burden, 
towards a large rock in the middle of the water. 
To this rock Lieutenant Higginson, an officer of 
the Natal Native Contingent., was also clinging, 
and he at once came to Melvill’s aid. The 
stream, however, washed both men away, and 
carried them, together with the colour, into 
still water. 

.Here another officer came to their assistance. 
Lieutenant Coghill, of the 24th Regiment, had 
been left in camp in the morning disabled for 
marching by a severe injury to his knee. He, 
too, had escaped on horseback, and had crossed 
*fche river in safety, but, looking back and 
seeing Melvill in difficulties, he turned round, 
s,nd at once rode back into the river to his 
comrade's assistance. By this time the 
pursuing Zulus had gathered in force on 
the farther bank and opened a brisk fire on 
the little party, the red jacket of Melvill offer¬ 
ing a conspicuous mark. Coghill’s horse was 
shot, and both he and Melvill had great diffi¬ 
culty in struggling out of the water, the colour 
was wrested out or their grasp by the force of the 
stream, and they reached the bank in a state 
of extreme exhaustion. Happily, however, 
their gallant task was accomplished, for the 
colour, though lost to them, was saved from the 
enemy, its embroidery and heavy fringe causing 
it to sink in the river, from which it was shortly 
afterwards recovered. 

Melvill and Coghill, dismounted, exhausted, 
and one of them crippled, now endeavoured to 
mount the hill on the right bank of the river, 
but their strength at last failed them, and they 
sat down to await the attack of their pursuers. 
Some days afterwards their bodies were found in 
the spot where they had last been seen alive, 
surrounded by parties of the enemy. Their 
task was accomplished, their duty was done, 
and they died, as many a gallant soldier has 
died before them, but the touching record of 
their death will long live in the memory of their 
comrades and their countrymen. 

As a suitable pendant to this story, and as 
further illustrating the stuff of which the true 
Briton is made, as well as showing that true 
bravery and generosity are the noble heritage of 
no one race alone, we may here refer to the 
notable episode in the ever-memorable battle of 
Waterloo which our artist has depicted in the 
accompanying illustration, copied from a French 
painting. The young ensign of a Highland 
regiment, though mortally wounded, retained 
fast hold of the colours. A soldier, one of his 
clan—-possibly a foster-brother—lifted him, still 
grasping the colours, to bear him out of reach 
of an advancing column of the Imperial Guard. 
The French officer, perceiving the bravery 
of the ensign and the devotion of the soldier, 
gave signal to his men to cease firing, which 
they obeyed with generous alacrity, and both 
the boy and his precious trust were borne 
to a place of safety. The event is one that 
deserves to be remembered as most honourable 
to all concerned in it. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

" maybe all very well 
for boys in the coun¬ 
try, but can I have a 
garden in a back- 
green, or in a yard ? 

The answer to that 
question is, ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s 
a way.” Not long 
since I heard of an 
artisan who managed 
to grow a fine collec¬ 
tion of carnations— 
most air-loving of 
plants—in a small back-court. No easy matter, 
as you may well believe, but then, how pleasant 
is success in spite of obstacles. We may not 
make light of the difficulties of gardening in 
towns, yet we need not be discouraged if we 
cannot all at once overcome them. What has 
been done once can be done again. 

To begin with—cats are a great annoyance. 
The only way to keep them "out of a walled 
garden is to fix a piece of wire netting, six 
inches wide, firmly at the top of the wall, almost 
at a right angle. They will soon learn to go 
elsewhere. 

A smoky atmosphere and falling smuts in¬ 
crease the difficulties of a town gardener. The 
use of a syringe is necessary to keep your plants 
clean and healthy, but don’t sprinkle over the 
blooms. A syringe may be bought for 5s. 6d., 
though a strong and good one for 10s. 6d. will 
last many years, and be the cheapest in the end. 

But the quality of the soil is commonly the 
main drawback to town gardens. Very likely 
it may be Avet, sour clay, thrown up, perhaps, 
from the foundations of the house when it was 
built. This must be improved before anything 
will grow in it, and besides, you must mind the 
drainage. 

Soil may be improved in many ways. The 
easiest would, of course, be to apply to a nur¬ 
seryman, but a vast number of people, not to 
speak of boys, who love flowers dearly, can’t 
afford reckless expense of this kind. You may, 
however, be within easy reach of the country. 
If so, a few good-sized basketfuls of fresh loam 
turned up by the moles, and of roadside drift, 
will do wonders towards improving your ground, 
and will cost nothing more than the labour of 
getting it. Sifted coal-ashes may also be added 
with advantage, and, if possible, the remains of 
an old liot-bed. 

The next point is to find out what plants will 
grow in the smoky atmosphere of a town. It 
will be easy to tell you of some from which you 
can choose. 

To begin with winter, when eveiy blossom is 
precious. Snowdrops, crocuses, and winter- 
aconite will grow anywhere, but when the 
flowers are over the untidy-looking green must 
not be cut off, or you will have no flowers next 
year. It will soon disappear, and the crocus 
grass may be plaited, to keep it out of the way 
until it withers. 

Christmas roses will also thrive in a town- 
garden, but to have their pure white flowers in 
perfection some protection is needed. This may 
be very simply given. A few bricks round the 
clump when the buds begin to show, with a 
pane of glass at the top, will answer every pur¬ 
pose, and reward you well for the little extra 
trouble. 

Purple aubrietia is also indifferent to smoke 
(though a light soil suits it best), and is charm¬ 
ing in spring for the front of a border. For 
early summer the perennial larkspurs ( Delphi¬ 
nium) are capital town plants. You may have 
them of all shades of blue, from the richest 
Oxford to the most delicate Cambridge hue. 
Unfortunately they won’t bloom in time to 
make bouquets for the boat-race. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums answer equally well. The summer-flower¬ 
ing kinds are not so well known as they deserve 
to be, blooming, as they do, from June to No¬ 
vember. C. indicum nanum (cream-colour), 
Precocity (bright yellow), and Bois Duval (pur¬ 



plish-rose) are three good sorts. Let me advise 
you, besides, to try a Michaelmas daisy or two. 
One of the best is the New England aster ( A . 
Novce Anglice). 

If your garden is in the shade some kinds of 
ferns might do well. I know a London garden 
where, with little or no eare, some hart’s 
tongues and male ferns, which were brought 
from country lanes, come up year after year, and 
look fresh and green in spite of smoke and 
dust. 

These, with an undergrowth of primroses, 
creeping-jenny, with blue and white peri¬ 
winkle, and some tufts of London pride and 
mossy saxifrage, will go far to make the border 
green and interesting. Lilies of the valley 
would also be likely to do fairly well.. 

Any of the plants named will succeed with 
ordinarily good soil and a little care, but you 
may make your garden quite as gay with 
annuals alone. One shilling spent in seeds of 
sweet peas, mignonette, godetia, and blue ne- 
mophila, might give untold pleasure, if properly 
managed. 

The best way to ensure success is to sow a few 
seeds of each very thinly, in pots of fine soil. 
These you might put in your window until they 
show two or three leaves. As soon as the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle they should be 
“pricked out” singly into any rough box you 
can find. Be very careful in doing this not to 
break the tender roots. Here the little plants 
may grow until they are large enough to shift 
into your border. A mistake often made is to 
sow annuals in patches in the open ground, 
where they come up in a mass, and are so left 
to take care of themselves, with no room to 
spread. But it is quite possible to sow seeds in 
the border at once, only they must be very care¬ 
fully thinned out, and the plan suggested above 
is better. A single plant of mignonette or 
nemophila will cover a large piece of ground 
and remain in bloom for weeks. One sw T eet pea 
will form a bush, and the more you cut the 
flowers the more you will have. A single godetia, 
Lady Albemarle or Whitneyi again, will give 
you a pyramid of large crimson or pale-pink 
blossoms. Remember, then, to plant your 
annuals singly — there are few exceptions to 
this rule—and cut the flowers freely. Amongst 
the most charming of annuals, and not very 
common ones, are the leptosiphons ( aureus and 
roscus). An edging of either of them, planted 
six inches apart along the front of a sunny bor¬ 
der, would be sure to attract notice. 

These general hints may be of some help to 
boys who are trying to garden under difficulties. 
But remember that nothing teaches like expe¬ 
rience, and don’t be disheartened if, at first, you 
have a few failures. 

-- 

NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Great Britain. —Already the new registra¬ 
tion envelope has undergone several changes 
in shape, size, etc.; the oval embossed stamp on 
the first issue was inscribed “Postage two¬ 
pence,” while another inscription directly over 
it informed us that it was “for registration 
only.” This seemed rather contradictory, and, 
perhaps, is the reason the envelopes lately 
printed have a stamp inscribed, “ Registration 
two pence.” The stamp is round, a little 
larger than a shilling, with head of the Queen 
in white relief on blue ground. 

Two new postcards were introduced, the first 
of this month, values Id. and l£d. Each bears 
a portrait of our Queen in very ornamental 
frames, and have an inscription in four lines : 

“Union Postale Universelle. 

“ Great Britain (Grande Bretagne). 

“ Post Card. 

“ The address only to be written on this 
side. ” 

We cannot see why plain English Postal 
Union would not do ; but perhaps it is to give 
us an easy lesson in French, and, perhaps, for this 
purpose Grande Bretagne has been put in brackets. 
Or can it be possible that these postcards are to 











circulate where the name Great Britain is un¬ 
known ? If one of the postcards had been blue 
or red instead of both being brown, they would 
look prettier in our collections, and would be 
easier distinguished by the postal officials. It 
is worth noting that these postcards are sold 
by the Post-office at the prices marked on them. 
The ordinary halfpenny card, if a single one is 
bought, costs three farthings. 


Registration envelope. 

2 pence, blue. 

Postcards. 

1 penny, brown. 

3 halfpence, brown. 

Cyprus. —We hear that stamps have been 
printed for Cyprus, but have not yet seen them. 
The values and colours are said to be— 

10 paras, rose. 

20 ,, yellow. 

50 ,, pale-blue. 


Russia. —Our collection of Russian local 
stamps is rapidly increasing. New types have 
lately replaced those in use in several towns 
and districts, while stamps have been issued 
for several places not before represented. The 
designs are quaint, but cannot be called unin¬ 
teresting. The Russian characters are rather 
puzzling, although not insurmountable. With 
the help of a Russian alphabet and a good map 
of Russia we have traced the locality of the 
places from whence the greater number of the 
stamps are emitted, and recommend all who 
possess any of these stamps to do likewise. Tire 
following will help in reading the inscriptions: 
The Russian alphabet now in use contains thirty- 
six letters, six of which—viz., a, i, k, m, o, 
and t —are sounded nearly the same as our own 
letters. 

There are fifteen letters that are not very often 
used (or, rather, they do not often occur on 
these stamps). The remaining fifteen will easily 
be learned. 


E equals our B 
A „ D 

r „ G 

H „ I 

3 ,, Z 

* L 

H „ N 

M „ P 

C „ s 

h „ I 

B „ V and W 

l I sounds Tsch 

y „ ou 

X „ Ch 

II „ Tz 


In addition to the name of the district, all 
Russian locals have one or more (or abbreviations) 
of these words. 


3cmckoh, meaning rural, or district. 
IIo'itm, meaning post. 
yflb3,ja, meaning office. 


India has issued a new postal envelope. 

9 pies, orange. 

Deccan. —New postal envelopes have just 
been received from Hyderabad. They bear an 
oval stamp, with inscription in Indian cha¬ 
racters, also the words “ Post-stamp ” and value 
in English. 

£ anna, red. 

1 ,, grey-brown. 

4 i ,, green. 

Portugal. —Postal envelopes are now in use 
in Portugal. 

25 reis, blue. 

50 ,, rose. 


The foregoing notes we have received from 
Mr. Lincoln, of Holborn, London. From Messrs. 
Whitfield, King, and Co., of Ipswich, we have 
the following notes :— 

There has been issued a new Philippine 
Islands stamp, same design as the 25 and 125 
mils de peso, value 100 mils de pes©; colour, 
light-green. The Heligoland 1 pf. stamp has 
been withdrawn from circulation. It is not 
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easy to say what its use was, except for supply¬ 
ing collectors. 

Mauritius is a fruitful field for stamp-collectors. 
Several new issues are announced, but we have 
as yet only received two new stamps—4 cents, 
orange, and 25 cents, yellow-brown. New 
envelopes, and sundry new or provisional post¬ 
cards are also announced, but we delay notice of 
these. 

From Uruguay we have a very extraordinary¬ 
looking set of stamped envelopes. 

From Surinam, and from Curasao, 2 guldens 
50 cents, similar to Dutch stamp of same value ; 
frame, bistre ; centre, violet. 

From Bolivia a new stamp of 5 centavos, 
blue. 

In Persia there has been great, if not total, 
change of colours, which are now—1 shaki, red ; 
2, yellow; 5, green; 10, violet; 5, kraus, 
blue. 

Egyptian postal arrangements seem in an un¬ 
settled state, and some recent issues are probably 
only provisional, and not likely to be permanent. 
As we predicted, a new isssue of stamps has 
made its appearance in Egypt. They are much 
better looking than any previous issues, being 
engraved by De la Rue and Co. The inscrip¬ 
tion is in French and Turkish, instead of 
Italian and Turkish as before. In a trans¬ 
verse oval is the sphynx and pyramid, an 
outer oblong frame being inscribed at top, 

“ Postes Egyptiennes, ” at the left side the value 
in words, the bottom and right side being in¬ 
scribed in Turkish. 

Numerals of value in each corner. 

5 paras, brown. 

10 ,, lilac. 

20 „ ultramarine. 

1 piastre, cannine-rose. 

2 ,, yellow. 

5 ,, sea-green. 


Having given these notes on new stamps, we 
may add a few words in reply to several letters 
of inquiry. There is no way of telling forged 
stamps except examination by an expert. The 
different engraving and whole style will be de¬ 
tected only by an experienced eye. This makes 
it the more necessary to exercise caution in 
buying stamps, especially those of high value. 

We must refer to our advertisement pages on 
the wrappers of the monthly parts for the prices 
and contents of the various stamp-lists, albums, 
and other publications. 


CHESS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

W I I & & 

K L M - N O P 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 


Problem No. 10. 

By H, F. L. Meyer. 



THE ENDINGS OF GAMES. 

A game can terminate either in a win or in a 
draw. The game is decided or won when check¬ 
mate is given by White or Black, hut it is un¬ 
decided or drawn when it is impossible for either 
to force a checkmate. 

1- Positions in which White has the first 

MOVE AND WINS. 

When the white K stands on al and the 
black K on h8, then White, requires at least the 
L, or one M, or the two N’s, or one N and one 
0, or a P, on squares on none of which these 
pieces can be captured by the black K. The P 
may stand on a3 or e2, but has to be moved to 
the eighth square and become the L or an M. 
A P on g2 or h2 leads to a drawn game. The 
L or the M can mate the K on any of the 28 
border squares ; the two N’s can only do it by 
driving the K into one of the 4 corners ; N and 
O must drive the K into either of 2 corners, 
namely into one in which it can be mated by 
the N (though the mate can also be given with 
the O immediately after the N has given check 
on the square next that corner). In some posi¬ 
tions, when black pieces stand in the way of the 
black K, White can give mate with less force, 
namely when White, K dl; Ogl; Black, 
K bl; N al; O b3; P a3, b2 ;—then 
the mate is given in 2 moves, thus : 1, O e2, 
any move by Black. 2, O c3 mate.—In this 
position White, K dl ; O f5 ; P c2 ; Black, 
K bl ; L al ; N a2 ; O b3 ; P b2 ; the mate 
follows in 3 moves by 1, O d6 ; O moves. 2, 
O b5 or e4 according to. Black’s play, and 3, O 
mates on one of 2 squares. A mate in 4 moves 
is this White,.K g5 ; M f4, f8 ; P d2, f3 ; 
Black, K e5 ; M d5, e6 ; N d3 ; O c2 ; P d6 ;— 
thus, 1, M8 f5 f, N f5. 2, P d4 f, O d4 (if M 

takes the P. then M mates on f5). 3. M e4 f, 

N e4, 4, P f4 J. (If the N had been placed at 

g6, there would have been a solution in 3 moves 
by 1, P d4 f, etc.) To this class of positions 
belong the Problems, which being composed 
(in accordance with certain rules) are not end¬ 
games, and which form the most beautiful 
branch of chess. 

(The rules on problems will be explained in 
future numbers.) 

To Chess Correspondents. 

II. J. K.—In your problem of 14 pieces you 
will have to examine Black’s move of 1, P d5. 

S. A. S.—Your problem requires some altera¬ 
tions. If you will send a stamped directed 
envelope, we will inform you. 

C. J. F.—Problem No. 1 cannot be solved by 
1, O b3, K b2. 2, O d2, for the K can escape 

to cl. 

Solutions. 

Problem No. 6.— Solved by F. W. Prowse, 
C. F. Sillem, and J. S. S. 

Problem No. 7. —Solved by F. W. Prowse, ■ 
and J. S. S. 

- 0 -» O >-0 - 

ODDS AND ENDS. 


ee What makes your horse so slow ? ” asked a 
tourist one day in the Glen of the Downs, Ire¬ 
land, of his Celtic Jehu. “It is out of rispict 
to the bayutiful sanery, yer honour—he wants 
ye to see it all. And thin, lie’s an intelligent 
baste, and appreciates good company, an’ wants 
to kape the likes o’ ye in beloved ould Ireland 
as long as he can.” 

Mr. Cullen Bryant thus advised a young 
newspaper contributor: “My young friend, I 
have observed that you have used several French 
expressions in your article. I think if you will 
study the English language you will find it 
capable of expressing all the ideas you may 
have. I have always found it so, and in all 
that I have written I do not recall an instance 
where I was tempted to use a foieign word, but 
that, on searching, I found a better one in my 
own language.” 
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"NEVER GIVE IN.” 


Written and Composed by C. H. Purday, 
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2 . 

Though foes may be many, and proud in their might, 
If only you know that you stand for the right, 

The battle must boldly be fought, and you’ll win; 

In Providence trust, and never give in. 


3. 

In life’s early morning, in manhood’s fair pride, 
Let this be the motto your footsteps to guide; 
In storm or in sunshine, whate’er you begin, 

Be honest, straightforward, and never give in. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

1.—The Seven Apple-women. 

Seven women sat at their apple-stalls. The 
first had twenty apples, the seeond forty, the 
third sixty, the fourth eighty, the fifth a hun¬ 
dred, the sixth a hundred and twenty, the 
seventh a hundred and forty. All sold their 
apples at the same rate, and when their stocks 
were disposed of, every one had taken exactly 
the same sum. What was the rate at which 
the apples were sold ? 


^Answer.—Seven a penny and threepence a 
piece for all that wero over. 

20 = two pennyworth + 6 threepences = 20d. 

40—five pennyworth+ 5 threepences = 20d. 

60 = eight pennyworth + 4 threepences = 20d. 

80 = eleven pennyworth + 3 threepences = 20d. 
100 = fourteen pennyworth -f 2 threepences=20d. 
120 = seventeen pennyworth -f 1 threepence = 
20d, 

140 =.twcnty pennyworth = 20d. 


Which of our readers can show this result in 
an algebraical form ? 


It is an indeterminate equation of the form— 
^ + 3y = 20 
Or, x + 21?/ = 140. 

Solve by assuming different values of y from 
0 to 6, beyond which the value of x would come 
out negative. The successive answers are— 

#=140, 2 /=0, total 140. 

2 = 119, y = l „ 120. 

2 = 98, y — 2 ,, 160. 

2 = 77, y= 3 ,, 80. 

2 = 56, y = 4 ,, 60. 

2 = 35, y = 5 ,, 40. 

2 = 14, y = 6 ,, 20. 

It is plain that: similar results might be 
obtained with other numbers than 7, but not so 
symmetrical. 


2.—Telling Another’s Thoughts. 

* * Think of a number. ” 44 Yes. ” ‘ 4 Multiply 

it by 3.” “ Very well.” “ Is the product odd 

or even?” “Odd.” “ Add 1 to it.” “Yes.” 
‘ 4 Halve it. ” 4 4 Done. ” “Is it odd or even ? ” 

44 Even.” “Multiply it by three.” 44 Yes.” 
44 Halve it.” 44 Done.” 44 How many nines are 
there in the result ?” “ Three.” 

“You thought of 13.” 

“ Yes ; however could you tell ? ” 

“Never mind ; let us try again.” 

In this calculation remember that you are to 
multiply by three twice and. to halve twice, 
each time adding 1 if the number comes out 
odd. 

Then, in the end, you have only to say how 
many nines there are in the result, without 
minding the remainder. 

How is the answer found ? 

Solve by algebra, if you can. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 


Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ The Life of Captain Cook," etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE FRIGATE IN ACTION— 


IHLL SHOWS THAT HE CAN BE OF USE. 


T he stranger, which had apparently been 
beating down channel, now put up her 
helm, and setting shidden sails stood to 
the eastward before the wind. She failed 
also to answer the private signal; no doubt, 
therefore, remained that she was French, 
and wished to avoid an action, though, as 
she appeared to be as large as the English 
frigate, if not larger, this was somewhat 
surprising. 

“Perhaps she has some consorts to the 



Bill distinguishes himself. 
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eastward, and wishes to lead ns into their 
midst during the night,” observed Mr. 
Saltwell. 

“ She will find that she’s mistaken. We 
will keep too bright a look-out to be 
so caught,” said the captain. 

The first lieutenant, as he was walking 
forward, caught sight of Bill and Jack. 

“ Why, lads, where do you come from?” 
he asked. 

As he spoke he recognised Bill. 

“Are you not the lad who gave notice 
of the plot of the American captain to 
capture our ship ? ” he asked. 

Bill acknowledged that such was the 
case. 

“ I am truly glad that you have escaped. 
I promised our late captain that I would 
keep an eye on you,” he continued, “and 
I shall now have the opportunity. I 
thought you, with the rest of our poor 
fellows, had been lost when our ship blew 
up.” 

Bill briefly described their adventures, 
and the lieutenant seemed much interested. 
He said he would have them at once 
entered on the ship’s books, for as they 
were likely soon to be engaged with the 
enemy, it might be of importance to 
them. 

He accordingly sent for the purser, to 
whom he gave the proper directions. Bill 
and Jack then made their way below. 

On passing the galley they saw a boy 
busily employed, assisting the cook’s mate 
in cleaning pots and pans. He looked up 
at them and started, letting drop the pot 
at which he was scrubbing. 

“What! Bill! Jack! I thought you 
had gone to Davy Jones’s locker,” he 
exclaimed. “ Are you really yourselves P ” 

“No doubt about it, Tom,” answered 
Bill; and in a few words they again told 
their adventures. 

Tom soon recovered from his astonish¬ 
ment. He appeared somewhat ashamed of 
his present occupation. He had got into 
a scrape, he acknowledged, and had been 
ordered to assist the cook’s mate. 

“ I wish you would tell him, Tom, that 
we are very hungry, as we have had a long 
pull, and that if he would give us some¬ 
thing to eat we should be very much 
obliged to him. If he’s a good-natured 
fellow, I dare say he will.” 

Tom undertook to plead for them with 
the cook himself, who just then put his 
head out of the galley. The cook, without 
hesitation, on hearing their story, gave 
them each a basin of broth and a handful 
of biscuit. 

While they were eating they asked Tom 
to tell them how he had escaped. 

“I’ve no very clear notion about the 
matter,” he answered; “I must have been 
in the water, for I found myself lying at 
the bottom of a boat wet to the skin, and 
more dead than alive. There were a dozen 
or more of our fellows in her, and Mr. 
Saltwell, our first lieutenant, who had 
been picked up, I supposed, as I had been. 
They thought I was done for, and, as the 
boat was overloaded, they were about to 
heave me overboard, when I opened my 
eyes, and sang out, £ Don’t,’ so they let me 
remain, and after some time pulled along¬ 
side a cutter, on board which we were 
taken, and looked after below. Shortly 
afterwards we went in chase of a French 
craft of the same rig as ours, but she got 
away, and we then steered for Plymouth. 
We were at first taken on board the guard- 
ship, where we remained some time, and 
then I was transferred with others tc? this 
frigate, the Thisbe, of which, to my great 
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satisfaction, I found that Mr. Saltwell had 
been appointed first lieutenant. Thinking 
that, as we had shared a common misfor¬ 
tune, he would stand my friend, I went up 
to him, and telling him that I was a gen¬ 
tleman’s son, begged he would have me 
put on the quarter-deck. He told me that 
if I did my duty I should have as good a 
chance as others; but here I am set to 
scrape potatoes and clean pots and^ans. 
It’s a shame, a great shame, and I can’t 
stand it.” 

Bill and Jack had a tolerably correct 
notion why Tom was not better off, but 
they did not say so, as they did not wish 
to hurt his feelings, and were grateful to 
him for having obtained for them the 
broth and biscuits. 

They had scarcely finished their meal 
when the order came to extinguish the 
galley fire. 

A short time afterwards the drum beat 
to quarters, and every one was employed 
in getting the ship ready for action. 

Jack and Bill expected that they would 
be employed in their former occupation of 
powder monkeys, though, having been 
awake all the previous night, and in active 
exertion the whole of the day, notwith¬ 
standing the expectation of a battle 
they could with difficulty keep their eyes 
open. They were going with the rest of 
the boys to the powder-magazine, when 
they heard their names called out, and the 
ship’s corporal appearing, told them that 
the first lieutenant had directed that they 
should turn in below and take some sleep. 

A couple of hammocks were slung for 
them forward, and they very gladly obeyed 
the order. 

Bill made an effort to keep awake, that 
he might turn out again should the ship 
go into action, but in less than two 
minutes drowsiness overtook him, and he 
went fast asleep. 

He dreamed, however, that he heard the 
guns firing, and the crew shouting, and 
that he got up and found that the frigate 
had taken the Frenchman. 

Meantime, however, the wind falling 
light, the frigate made but slow pro¬ 
gress, though she still kept the enemy in 
sight. 

When Bill really awoke, the light was 
streaming down through the fore hatch¬ 
way. He roused up Jack, as there was no 
one below to call them, and on going on 
deck they discovered the crew at their 
quarters, and the French frigate almost 
within range of their guns. 

She was to leeward, for the wind was 
still in its former quarter, and she had 
just then hauled up and backed her main- 
topsail to await their coming. 

She was now seen to carry four more guns 
than the Thisbe, and to be apparently 
considerably larger, her blight polished 
sides showing that she had not been long 
out of harbour. 

When a ship goes into action sail is 
generally shortened, but Captain Martin 
kept all the Thisbe’s set, and stood on, 
bearing down directly for the enemy. 

Jack had been sent to join the other 
boys, who were employed in bringing up 
the powder as required from the magazine, 
but the first lieutenant directed Bill to 
remain near him. 

Jack took his seat as a matter of course 
on his tub, and as it happened, next to 
Tom. 

“How are you feeling?” asked Tom, 
who looked rather pale. 

‘ ‘ Much as I generally do, only I am 
rather peckish,” answered Jack. “ I wish 


we had had time for breakfast before 
thrashing the mounseers, but I hope that 
won’t take us very long.” 

“I hope not,” said Tom; “only they 
say that the French ship is the bigger of 
the two.” 

“ What’s the odds of that, provided we 
can work our guns twice as fast as they 
can,” observed Jack; “that’s the way we 
licked the Frenchmen before, and of course 
we shall lick them again; but I say, Tom, 
what makes you look so melancholy ? ” 

“ Do I ? Well, if you want to know, 
I was thinking of home, and wishing I 
had not run off to sea. I’ve had a miser¬ 
able life of it since I came on board this 
frigate. It was my own fault that I did 
not go back when I was last on shore. I 
had the chance, but was ashamed to show 
my face.” 

“ There’s no use thinking about that 
sort of thing now,” said Jack. “ We shall 
be fighting the Frenchmen in a few 
minutes, and the round and grape shot 
and bullets will be flying about our ears.” 

“ That’s what I don’t quite like the 
thoughts of,’’ replied Tom. ‘ ‘ I hope neither 
you nor I will be hit, Jack.” 

“ Of course not,” said J ack; “it wouldn’t 
be pleasant, though we must do our duty, 
and trust to chance, or rather trust in Pro¬ 
vidence, like the rest.” 

“I don’t envy Bill upon deck there,” 
remarked Tom. “ I wonder what the first 
lieutenant wants with him.” 

“ Perhaps he intends to turn him into a 
midshipman,” suggested Jack. 

“ Into a midshipman! a London street 
boy, who scarcely knows who his father 
was,” ejaculated Tom. “ I should think 
he would have made me one before 
him.” 

“ The first lieutenant doesn’t care a rap 
what he or his father was. He remembers 
only the way Bill saved the ship from 
being taken by the American skipper, and 
he seemed highly pleased at our having 
escaped from France. I tell you I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if Bill is placed 
on the quarterdeck,” said Jack. 

Tom gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. 
The conversation had a good effect, as far 
as he was concerned, as it made him forget 
the fears he had entertained about his per¬ 
sonal safety. 

In the meantime Bill remained on deck 
watching what was going forward. He 
heard Captain Martin tell the first lieu¬ 
tenant that he intended to engage the 
enemy to leeward, in order to prevent her 
escape, but as the Thisbe approached the 
French ship, the latter, suspecting his in¬ 
tention, so as to fiustrate it wore round on 
the starboard tack. 

After much skilful seamanship on both 
sides, Captain Martin, finding that he 
could not succeed, ranged up to windward 
of the enemy within pistol shot, both 
ships being on the larboard tack, two or 
three points off the wind. 

They now simultaneously opened their 
broadsides, the shot of the Thisbe telling 
with considerable effect, while not a few 
of those of the enemy came on board in 
return, cutting up her rigging, and laying 
low three or four of her men. 

The French ship now passed under the 
stern of the Thisbe, firing her larboard 
broadside with great precision. A second 
time she attempted to repeat the man¬ 
oeuvre, but the crew of the Thisbe having 
quickly rove new braces, her sails were 
thrown aback, and ...gathering stemway, 
her starboard quarter took the larboard 
bow of the French frigate. 














The French on this made several at¬ 
tempts to board, but the marines who 
were drawn up on deck opened so warm a 
•fire that they were driven back with con¬ 
siderable loss. 

The Thisbe had now her enemy fast to 
lier quarter. In order to keep her there, 
Captain Martin and some of his crew en¬ 
deavoured to lash her bowsprit to his 
mizenmast; while others were engaged in 
bringing a gun to bear, out of a port 
which the carpenters quickly cut through 
the stem windows and quarter gallery. 

While they were thus engaged the 
-enemy kept up a hot fire on them, several 
men being killed and wounded, but the 
gun was at length brought into position. 

“Now fire, my lads !” cried the second 
lieutenant, who was superintending the 
operation. 

After the first discharge, no sooner had 
the smoke cleared away than full twenty 
Frenchmen were seen stretched on the 
deck. 

. Bill had been standing near the first 
lieutenant. A marine had just loaded his 
musket, but was knocked over before he 
had time to fire it. Bill at that moment 
saw a French seaman run along the bow¬ 
sprit with a musket in his hand. Bill, 
springing forward, seized that of the 
marine, and, as he did so, he observed the 
Frenchman taking aim at the head of Mr. 
Salt well, whose eyes were turned in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. 

There was not a moment for delibera¬ 
tion. Without ceremony, pushing the 
lieutenant aside, he fired at the French¬ 
man, who, as he did so, discharged his 
musket, but immediately fell overboard, 
the ball tearing away the rim of Mr. Salt- 
well’s hat, but without hurting him. 

The first lieutenant, turning round, per¬ 
ceived the way by which his life had been 
saved. 

“Thank you, my lad,” he said, “I see 
how you did it, angL I’ll not forget the 
service you have rendered me.” 

There was no time just then for saying 
more, for a party of Frenchmen were 
•attempting to fire a carronade on their 
forecastle. Before they could succeed the 
marines had picked off the greater number. 
Others took their places, but every man of 
them was treated in the same manner. At 
'last the attempt to fire the gun was aban¬ 
doned. 

The French ship now getting a breeze, 
began to forge ahead. This enabled the 
Thisbe’s crew to bring their aftermost gun 
on tlie starboard side to bear, the first dis¬ 
charge from which cut away the gammon¬ 
ing of the French frigate’s bowsprit. 

The two ships now separated, but were 
-soon again abreast of each other exchang¬ 
ing broadsides, but so rapidly did the 
English crew work their guns that they 
managed to fire three to the Frenchman’s 
two. 

A loud cheer burst from their throats 
as they saw the enemy’s maintopmast go 
over the side. The Thisbe now forged 
ahead clear of her adversary, and the 
breeze dying away, the firing ceased on 
both sides. Still the Frenchmen kept their 
•colours flying. 

The English crew were busily employed 
in knotting and splicing the rigging which 
had been cut away, and repairing other 
damages. 

“I hope they’ve had enough of it, and 
that the fighting is over,” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“Not so sure of that,” said Jack. “ The 
French take a good deal of drubbing, 
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and don’t always know when they are 
beaten.” 

Tom felt, at all events, that he had had 
enough of it, as he looked along the deck 
and saw numbers of the men who had been 
slightly hurt binding up each other’s 
wounds. Several lay stiff and stark, whose 
bodies were dragged on one side, while not 
a few severely hurt had been carried below 
to the cockpit, where the surgeon and his 
mates had ample employment. 

Among the killed was the second lieu¬ 
tenant, a master’s mate, and two young 
midshipmen; altogether of the two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men who that morning 
were in health and strength forty were 
either killed outright or were severoly 
wounded. 

Just then, however, the survivors were 
too much occupied to think about the 
matter; every man and boy was wanted 
to get the ship to rights, and all were 
eagerly looking out for a breeze that they 
might again attack the enemy. Bill was 
as eager as any one for the fight. He felt 
that he was somebody, as he could not 
help reflecting that he had done good ser¬ 
vice in saving the life of the first lieu¬ 
tenant, though he did not exactly expect 
any reward in consequence. It seemed to 
him that he had grown suddenly from a 
powder monkey into a man. Still the 
calm continued, and the two ships lay 
with their sails against the masts, the 
water shining like a polished mirror. 

The calm was to the advantage of the 
French, who had thus longer time to 
repair their damages. The English were 
soon ready to renew the action. 

What, however. might not happen in 
the meantime ? 

Both the captain and Mr. Saltwell 
thought it possible that the French squad¬ 
ron might be to the eastward, and should 
the firing have been heard, and a breeze 
spring up from that direction, which it 
was very likely to do, the Frenchmen in 
overwhelming force might be down upon 
them. 

The captain walked the deck, looking 
anxiously out in every direction for signs 
of a breeze. Occasionally reports were 
brought to him of the way the wounded 
men were getting on. 

The surgeons had as much work as they 
could get through, cutting off arms and 
legs, setting broken limbs, and binding up 
flesh wounds. Such are the horrors of war ! 
How many might be adde. r i ng to the 
number of the killed and woun led ! 

It was nearly noon when the captain 
exclaimed, 

“ Here comes a breeze! Trim sails, my 
lads!” 

The men flew to the braces. The can¬ 
vas blew out, and the frigate began slowly 
to move towards her antagonist. 

(To be continued .) 

A Trick and its Result. 

A lad, for a trick, pointed with his finger to 
the wrong road when a man asked him which way 
the doctor went. As a result, the man missed 
the doctor and his little hoy died, because the 
doctor came too late to take a fish-bone from his 
throat. At the funeral, the minister said that 
“ the boy was killed by a lie, which another boy 
told with his finger. ” Probably the lad did not 
know the mischief he had wrought. Of course 
he never meant to kill the boy when he pointed 
the wrong way. He only wanted to have a little 
fun, but it was fun that cost somebody a great 
deal. We ought never to trifle with the truth. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE OF 
1879. 

By the Author of “ My First Football 
Match,” etc. 

“ A hen’t you 
AjL going to tell 
■us anything about 
the Boatrace ? ” our 
country readers in¬ 
quire. “It’s all 
very well for the 
chaps in London, 
who can 'go and 
see it for them¬ 
selves, but how are 
we to know about 
it down here unless 
some one tells us?” 

Well, that is a 
very reasonable re¬ 
quest ; so, although 
it’s an old story by 
this time, we mean 
to do our best to 
describe the great 
event of Saturday, 
April 5th, for the 
benefit of those 
who were not for¬ 
tunate enough to witness it for themselves. 

We wonder what Father Thames must think, 
year after year, of the crowd that swarms out 
of London to see this University Boatrace ? 
He’s got used to it by this time, poor old 
fellow ; but it must be very disturbing to one 
of his quiet habits.. 

This year more people than ever besieged 
him. How they trooped along his banks! how they 
splashed about on the surface of his broad waters! 
how they beat it into foam with their steamers ! 
how they jostled over his bridges and trampled 
his towing-paths ! The pilgrimage began in 
early morning, continuing till noon, and it was 
not till well on towards evening that the poor 
old river was left in peace to compose his 
raffled surface and resume his everyday ap¬ 
pearance. And what did these thousands and 
thousands of people want down there, between 
Putney and Mortlake ? What did we want, as, 
with our invisible cap on our head, we smuggled 
ourselves on board asteamer and jogged up thither 
from London, amid a whole navy of rowboats and 
barges, and steamers and yachts ? Well, we 
wanted to see the Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race, and so did every one else ; and what’s more, 
we meant to see it as well as ever we could, to 
tell to others, for why shouldn’t the boys know 
as much about it as any one else ? 

The people on my boat were talking eagerly 
about the prospects of the race as we travelled 
up. Every one said Cambridge was sure to win, 
for the men in her boat were heavier and better 
trained and stronger than the Dark Blues, and 
they had proved, in the course of the practice of 
the last week or two J that they were able to 
pull their boat through the water at a great 
pace—a good deal quicker than Oxford. Still, 
as some one said, there’s no saying what may 
not happen in a boatrace. An oar may break, 
a boat may get in the way, the coxswain may 
make a blunder, something unlikely may occur 
to knock on the head all one’s expectations. 

One man, an old Oxford oar, held forth at some 
length on the difference between the rowing 
styles of the two Universities. The distinguish¬ 
ing feature about the Oxford style, he said, was 
that they always caught the water at the very 
beginning o f their stroke, pulling it through, 
with the arms at full stretch, until the back 
was perpendicular; after which a contraction at 
the elbows finished the stroke. Thus, he ex¬ 
plained, they gave the boat a “lift” at the 
beginning of the stroke, which rarely failed, ii 
the men were at all powerful, to get up a great 
pace. 

Cambridge, on the contrary, concentrated 
their energy on the latter half of the stroke, 
dragging their oars through with the swing 
ba-ck of their bodies to the very end, but often 
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missing the water altogether at the commence¬ 
ment. 

Our friend naturally approved of the Oxford 
style, showing that it was both more economical 
of the strength of the rower, and more conducive 
to the speed of the boat. Cambridge, by dint 
of sheer physical power, was pretty certain to 
have the best of it to-day against tlieir less 
powerful and worse-trained rivals. Still, he 
said, unless they put more energy into the first 
half of their stroke, and dragged their oars well 


swing—a splendid set of men, big and powerful. 
We could tell at once it would have to be a good 
crew indeed that would succeed in vanquishing 
them this day. 

Hot long after them the Oxford men turned 
up, to all appearance as fine a. set of men as 
their opponents, though somewhat less heavy, 
and the acclamation which greeted them as they 
proceeded to the starting-point was certainly 
not less vociferous than that which had been 
bestowed on their opponents. 


come to Hammersmith on our right, with its 
suspension bridge spanning the stream. Here 
the towing-path on our left is hardly less 
crammed than the “ Mall” and river frontages- 
on our right. Biffen’s boathouse is surmounted 
by a grand stand for spectators, and the Lead 
Mills and Oil Mills are equally conspicuous. 
This low, undesirable-looking island on the same 
side is Chiswick Eyot, affording comfortable 
mooring to a host of boats along its edge. All 
up Corney Reach, which we now enter, there is 



through from first to last, we might see Oxford 
make not such a bad race of it after all. 

By this time we had got to rickety old 
Putney Bridge, all its arches but one being 
already closed, by means of barges moored 
across. Once under this, and past the slim 
Aqueduct, we knew we were on the course. 

Then what a sight greeted our eyes ! People 
on the banks, people on walls, people at win¬ 
dows, people up trees, people on housetops, 
people on chimney-pots, people up flagstafFs, 
people in boats, people in barges—everywhere 
people! 

The river was black with craft, and the shores 
were blue with flags. There were people on 
horseback and people in cabs, people in skiffs 
and people in canoes. People were singing and 
people were shouting, people were laughing and 
people were fighting, people were knocking down 
cocoa-nuts (“ three shies a penny ”), people were 
trying their strength for a “penny a pull,” 
people were catching crabs in boats, and people 
were running into one another on land and 
water, in glorious ignorance of the rule of the 
road. It was all one vast jumble of people from 
beginning to end, and we felt rather glad to be 
comfortably stowed away in the bows of a 
steamer, where we could watch and laugh at the 
crowd without being one of them. 

But presently there was something better to 
watch than the people. It was a quarter past 
twelve, and at the boathouse yonder there ap¬ 
peared a gleam of light blue, as the Cantabs 
came out with their boat, and proceeded leisurely 
to take their seats, as coolly and comfortably as 
if they were just going for a quiet paddle down 
stream, instead of embarking on the most im¬ 
portant and tremendous of all the races of the 
year. 

They put off from the boathouse and came 
down close past where we were at an easy, steady 


The following are the names and weights of 
the men composing the two crews :— 

Oxford. 




st. 

lb. 

1. 

J. H. T. Wharton, Magdalen. 

11 

n 

2. 

H. M. Robinson, Hew . 

11 

2 h 

3. 

H. W. Disney, Hertford . 

12 

7" 

4. 

H. B. Southwell, Pembroke. 

12 

9 

5. 

T. Cosby-Burrowes, Trinity . 

12 

9 

6. 

G. D. Rowe, University. 

11 

13 

7. 

W. H. Hobart, Exeter . 

11 

12 


H. P. Marriott, Brasenose (stroke) 

12 

21 


P. M. Beaumont, Hew (cox.) ... 

7 

5 


Cambridge. 





st. 

lb. 

1. 

E. H. Prest, Jesus . 

11 

2 

2. 

H. Sandford, L.M.B.C. 

11 

6| 

3. 

A. H. S. Bird, First Trinity. 

11 

8 

4. 

C. Gurdon, Jesus. 

13 

0-i 

5. 

T. E. Hockin, Jesus . 

12 

4* 

6. 

C. Eairbairn, Jesus . 

12 

71 

7. 

T. Routledge, Emmanuel . 

12 

41 


R. D. Davis, First Trinity (stroke) 

12 

71 


G. L. Davis, Clare (cox.) . 

7 

7 


But now, before the start begins, let us take 
an imaginary flying cruise along the course to 
see what is to be seen there, for it is certain, 
when once the boats are off, that we shall have no 
time for taking observations. 

Leaving Putney, therefore, our invisible boat 
passes the boathouses on the left, and farther 
on, on the right or Middlesex bank, Craven 
Cottage and the Grass Wharf in quick succes¬ 
sion. As we get to the top of Crabtree 
Reach, that building with the chimnej'-s on our 
left is the Soap Works, and just beyond we 


a continuous line of steamers and barges 
moored and anchored and crammed from stem 
to stern with eager watchers. As we approach 
Barnes it almost looks as if these vessels were 
going to monopolise the whole stream and 
leave no room for the race at all. But there is 
an active little steam launch darting about, 
with the Thames Conservancy flag on board, 
which is evidently quickly recalling them to a 
sense of duty, and ordering them back to the 
sides. Barnes railway bridge is crowded. 

What a splendid view those who can afford 
the luxury of a place up there must get of the 
last half of the race ! A few foolhardy persons 
are to be seen among the osiers on the right. 
Wait till the tide, now half an hour from the 
flood, rises another foot, and fills the marsh on 
all sides of them ! Then they will have some¬ 
thing more serious to look after than a boat- 
race ! This is Mortlake at last on the left, 
nearly four and a half miles from Putney. If 
we did not recognise the place by sight, those 
grand stands, this mass of barges and boats, 
those two high posts on either side of the river, 
this greater-than-ever crush of people, would of 
itself tell us that we had reached the winning- 
post of the coming struggle. 

But it is high time we were back at the start¬ 
ing point, if we are to witness the commence¬ 
ment of the race. So, like a flash of lightning, 
we transport ourselves once again to Putney. 

The two boats are lying side by side, held 
each to a skiff moored out in mid-stream, Cam¬ 
bridge occupying the Middlesex station and 
Oxford the Surrey. The starter is getting out 
his watch ; the men are divesting themselves of 
their hats and blue jackets ; the coxswains are 
arranging their rudder-lines ; the steamers about 
to follow the race are getting up steam, and the 
smoke of the little Conservancy launch, that has 
darted forward to clear the course, is already 
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turning the corner at Craven Point. Then 
comes a minute of anxious suspense. The men 
bend forward in their seats, laying back their 
-oars to their utmost reach, ready at any instant 
to grasp the water, and the two “ strokes ” give 
a half-turn of their heads in the direction of the 
starter. 

“ Are you ready ? ” cries he. 

Silence. 

“Go!” he exclaims, and, at the word, six¬ 
teen oars crash through the water, the two boats 
leap forward with a bound, the crowd shouts with 
a mighty shout, the steamers begin to move for¬ 
ward, and we know the race has begun. 

In less than half a minute the little light-blue 
flag on the bows of the Cambridge boat showed 
ahead of Oxford, and from that moment it never 
lost the first place. Slowly but surely it crept 
ahead, past the boathouses, past the Creek, and 
up Putney Reach. “Well rowed, Cambridge ! ” 
•shouted a thousand voices. “ Bravo, Oxford ! ” 
cried a thousand others. “Bravo both!” 
•shouted I. 

Before the Grass Wharf, a mile from the start, 
was reached, the winning boat had drawn clear 
of their opponents, though not without a strug¬ 
gle on the part of the Dark Blue stroke to 
quicken the pace and make up arrears. On they 
flew, up Crabtree Reach, amid the roars of the 
multitude on either bank. As we passed. the 
Soap Works and neared Hammersmith Bridge 
the Cambridge men were sufficiently in advance 
to enable them to come over into the Oxford 
water, and so add to their rivals’ troubles by 
giving them the wash of their oars to row 
through. Still Oxford struggled on, sometimes, 
for a moment, succeeding in decreasing by an 
inch or two the distance between the boats, but 
then always dropping again, little by little, to 
the rear. 

By the time Hammersmith Bridge was shot a 
gap of two boats’ lengths intervened, and any 
ene could see the race was now virtually decided, 
though only half rowed. At Chiswick, where 
the crowd on the banks was denser, I could not 
resist an impulse to take my eyes for a .moment 
from the competing boats, and mark with what 
excitement that great throng followed the pro¬ 
gress of the crews. Some attempted to rush 
along the banks to keep up with the race ; some, 
especially boys, swarmed up trees whence they 
must have had a grand view, and others were 
perched on the waterworks embankment; some 
waved hats, some yelled out the name ot theii 
favourite crew; every one, for the time being, 
went mad, and shouted as if the fate of the uni¬ 
verse hung on the issue of this race. 

On go the boats, down Horse Reach that 
long, straight reach, in which usually the crisis 
of the race is decided. There is no crisis to .be 
decided to day. Cambridge is rowing easily 
and composedly, nearly four lengths ahead, not 
troubling herself to increase this lead, but.merely 
to hold her advantage over her now fairly de¬ 
feated foe. To my uninitiated eye her stroke 
was long and even enough from first to last to 
satisfy even our critical boating friend, while 
that of Oxford was short and jerky, their oars 
dipping in bad time, and the swing of the men 
being unsteady. # _ . , 

But how pluckily Marriott, the Oxford 
stroke, sticks to his duty ! If there’s one thing 
an Englishman shines in more than victory, it 
is defeat. It is a sight to watch the dogged de¬ 
termination and pluck of the Oxford stroke as 
he calls on his men for a spurt, and quickens 
his pace on the leading boat. But all in vain. 
His brave efforts meet with no response. ^Most 
of the men behind him are “rowed out,” and 
all that can now be done is to stick to it till the 
end as best they may. 

So the race goes on—a mere procession- 
under Barnes Bridge, along past the osier beds 
to Mortlake, where the throng is densest and the 
shouting loudest. 

But their shouting is the shouting not of ex¬ 
citement, but of applause, for the race was over 
long ago. In vain Marriott calls on his men for 
a final spurt; they cannot do it, and he gives it 
up. Cambridge, on the other hand, are fresh 
still, and as they approach the finish, quicken 
their stroke briskly, in answer to Davis s call, 


and so they shoot with flying colours past the 
winning-post; the crack of the pistol rings out, 
and we all know they have won this year’s Boat- 
race by nearly four lengths. 

Need I say what shouting there was as they 
and their plucky opponents disembarked after 
their hard, trying work ? how every one ad¬ 
mired the fine rowing of the victors ? and how 
every one applauded the pluck of the losers ? 
The four-and-a-half-mile course had been accom¬ 
plished in 21min. 18sec., being almost a minute 
quicker than last year. The result was what 
every one had expected. The Light Blues, from 
the very beginning of their training, were ad¬ 
mitted to be the better crew of the two ; but for 
Marriott, it is pretty certain Oxford would have 
suffered a far worse defeat than she actually 
did. 

It was all over now. The pilgrimage began 
to be reversed. The steamers and barges loosed 
from their moorings, and swung round with 
their heads pointing to London. The crowds 
on the banks turned, and some by train, some by 
coach, solne on foot, returned homeward. The 
tide came in, and, as usual, caught the unsus¬ 
pecting occupants of the marshes ; the boys 
came down the trees ; the “ Aunt Sally ” men 
and brass bands packed up and made oft, and we, 
with all the rest, picked our way back along the 
rapidly clearing course, and in due time reached 
Westminster, where the first thing that greeted 
us was our evening paper containing a printed 
account of the very race we had just come from 
witnessing. 

So ended this great contest. Of the thirty- 
six races rewed since 1839, Oxford, as will be 
seen from the following list, has won eighteen, 
and Cambridge seventeen, and one ended in a 
dead heat ; so that a victory for the Light Blues 
next year would bring the score exactly equal, 
an event which would render the race of the fol¬ 
lowing year very exciting. 

If all is well, we shall hope to record these 
races in due course ; but meanwhile we must 
bid adieu, for you now know as much as we do 
about the University Boatrace of 1879. 

The following list gives the results . of the 
Oxford and Cambridge races from the beginning. 


Yr. 


Date 


Time. 


1829 June 10 .. 

H836 June 17 .. 

;1839 April 3 .. 

1840| April 15 .. 

1841 April 14 .. 

1842 June 11 .. 
1845'jMarch 15 

* 1846, April 3 .. 

1849; March 29 
1849 Dec. 15 .. 

1852: April 3 .. 

1854; April 8 .. 

1856 March 15 
1857; April 4 .. 

1858; March 27 

1859 Anril 15.. 

1860 March 31 

1861 March 23 
1862! April 12.. 
1863March 28 
1864March 19 
1865April 8 .. 

1866 March 24 

1867 April 13.. 

1868 April 4 .. 
1869March 17 
1870!April 6.. 

1871 April 1.. 

1872 March 23 . 
1873lMarch 29 Dm. 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


March 28 
March 20 
April 8 .. 
March 24 
April 13.. 
April 5 .. 



Won by 


30 easily 
0-lmin. 

Olmin. 45sec. 
3012 of a length 
30 Train. 4sec. 
45,13sec. 

30 30sec. 

5 two lengths 
0 easily 
— |foul 
36j27sec. 

29,11 strokes 
50 half a length 
3585sec. 

23 22sec. 
40 ( Camb. sank 
5 one length 
30 ; 48sec. 

4130sec. 

6;43sec. 

26sec. 

four lengths 

half a length 
six lengths 
three lengths 
* 1£length 
5;one length 
15,t\vo lengths 
35 31 lengths 
35;three lengths 
2jsix lengths 
20;eight lengths 

6U 

13 12 lengths 
IS four lengths 


ELASTICITY, AND HOW WE JUMP. 

By the Author cf “Boy and Man,” etc. 





Swimming in the Navy. 

An important Admiralty circular has been 
issued. It states that, as regards officers, m 
future all candidates for entry into the navy or 
Marines, either in the military or civil branch 
(except naval cadets), must, as a condition of 
entry, uroduce a certificate that they are able to 
swim. ‘ We intend to give in an early number 
some illustrated articles on the art. 


“ T umping is capital exercise, but there is a 
J right way and a wrong way of jumping, 
as there is with most things ; and whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. A good 
jumper, too, may find some day that it is a 
great advantage to him to be able to take a long 
leap. Many a life lias been saved by knowing 
how to jump, and by tlie confidence which a 
good jumper feels in his own powers at the 
critical moment. 

“In jumping you should hold your breath, 
spring from the toes and ball of the foot, and 
alight on the toes again, never on the heels. 
Can you tell me why ? ” 

“There is no springiness in the heels. It 
would jar you all the way up it you were to 
come down upon your heels.” 

“You are right. No springiness; in other 
words, no elasticity. It is by elasticity, then, 
that a leaper must rise, and by elasticity that 
the shock of the descent must be broken. In 
‘ taking off, ’ the knees must he bent till the calves 
nearly°touch the thighs ; the muscles, which 
have been stretched by this posture, then sud¬ 
denly contract again ; the feet press upon the 
ground, and receive an impulse or reaction from 
it; the body is straightened to its height; you 
spring into the air and draw the feet up after 
you ; and then—Bravo ! well done ! 

“ There is another power that helps you, 
though, especially when taking a run before the 
jump. "What is it?” 

“ Oh, I know. Momentum.” 

11 Right. I see that you remember what we 
said on that subject in our talk about footballs. 
For a good jump, then, you require elasticity , 
reaction, and momentum. ” 

“How strange it seems ! I always thought I 
was a good jumper. I have won three prizes ; 
and yet it appears now that I knew nothing 
about it.” - 

“Practice is better than theory m some 
things. You are like the Frenchman who had 
been° talking * * prose ’ all his life and did not 
know that it was prose. Knowing how a thing 
is done, however, will not prevent your doing it 
as well as before, and may even help you to do 
it better.” . 

Is there no momentum in a standing 

jump ? ” , 

“ Yes. You shut your hands and swing your 
arms, throwing them forward at the moment of 
taking the leap, and the momentum of the arms 
and fists helps you upward and onward. Be¬ 
sides this there is the momentum of the body 
after you have made your spring. The success 
of your jumping depends very much upon 
bringing all those forces to bear at tlie same 
moment and with one consent. 11, for instance, 
you do not rise properly from the toes, you lose 
elasticity ; if the ground he too soft under your 
feet you do not receive a proper reaction ; and it 
you are baulked in the act of throwing your 
arms and body forward your momentum does 
not take effect. One great use of practice is 
that, while it strengthens the muscles, it enables 
you to bring these forces into harmony. Strength 
of muscle and lightness of body count for much, 
of course, but combined action is of even more 
consequence, and no one can jump well without 
it.” 
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“How high can any one lump, at the best, 
do you think ? ” 

“Prom three to four feet is a good height for 
a standing jump. Five or more may be cleared 
with a run of six or eight paces. A long leap 
may cover ten or twelve feet without a run, or 
from fifteen to twenty with. The run for a long 
leap should not be more than about twelve paces. ” 

“If a man had springs to his boots would he 
not be able to jump better? ” 

“The springs would spoil his run, and I don’t 
think they would be much use to him in any 
way. They would interfere with the natural 
spring of his muscles, and if they carried him 
too high he might hurt himself in coming down. 
Eise by your own elasticity, and then you can 
descend in safety by the same.” 

“I have seen a man jump clean over another 
man who was sitting upright on horseback. 
Over horse and man and all lie went, turning 
heels over head as he did so.” 

“He- leapt from a spring-board, no doubt, 
and by throwing a somersault kept the heaviest 
part of his body downwards, his legs going 
highest. So in an ordinary jump you draw up 
your legs, and the body rises only a small part 
of the height actually cleared. In jumping you 
should be careful to keep } r our feet up and even, 
looking straight before you and not turning 
round, otherwise you may catch your toes and 
spoil your leap, even when you have force 
enough and go enough to clear the bar. 

“.Man, howover, is not a leaping animal. 
He is a sort of Jaek-of-all-trades and master of 
none. He can run, swim, jump, stand on one 
leg, do most things, but not so well as other 
animals who, can do only one. A kangaroo or a 
grasshopper will beat any of us hollow at jump¬ 
ing. These creatures have their hind legs much 
longer than the fore ones, and their knees bend 
in an opposite direction to ours. They double 
these long leg3 under them and strike with great 
force and elasticity upon the ground, and so 
project themselves into the air to a vast dis¬ 
tance. 

“ This action is imitated in the jumping-frog 
toy. The frog is made of wood, and underneath 
it is a small strip, which passes through a spring 
made of twisted catuut. This is turned back 
and held in its place by a bit of cobbler’s wax, 
and the frog is then laid upon a table in a 
sitting posture. After a few seconds the wax 
gives way, and the strip of wood strikes against 
the table. As the table will not move from its 
place the frog must; the blow reacts upon him, 
and he is flung upwards, generally falling on his 
back, which, if lie were a real frog, he would be 
clever enough not to do. 

. “ A jumps in the same manner. There 
is an elastic membrane attached to his long legs, 
which ma 3 r be seen distinctly with a microscope, 
and this gives him great power. The Arabs call 
the flea the ‘ father of leapcrs.’ They know as 
much about llcas as most people practicallv. 
In this instance, however, I should prefer theory 
to experience. There used to be an exhibition 
of * industrious fleas 5 in London once. I dare 
say they arc equally industrious now in some 
quarters, but they work in secret. They were 
trained then to draw carriages, and do many 
curious feats, but the. first thing their trainer 
did was to cut off their hind legs at the knee- 
joint, to prevent them from leaping away and 
taking their carriages with them. 

“ A flea can jump two hundred times the 
height of its own body. If you could do the 
same, how r high should you be able to spriim ? 
You measure, let us say, about five feet no¬ 
thing.” 

“ Five multiplied by two hundred ? That is 
a thousand feet.” 

“ Yes. About three times the height of St. 
Pauls. ” 

“Oh, how jolly that would be! I wish I 
could do it. ” 

“You would have to come down again, re¬ 
member. How would you manage that ? It 
would be a fatal leap, 1 fear, if followed by a 
fall of 2,000 feet. On the whole I think it is 
just as well that we are not so active. Fancy 
our judges, merchants, bankers, and other grave 
people going to their business by long leaps. 


Fancy the porters and errand-boys bounding up 
into the air at every step, higher than the cross 
of St. Paul’s ! What frightful collisions there 
would be ! What action and reaction ! What 
terrible descents upon liouse-tops, and on the 
people’s hats and heads ! Ho. Providence has 
kindly ordered that the largest bodies should 
move slowly and keep near the ground. I do not 
see why men should not have been able to jump 
like fleas if they liad been similarly furnished, 
hut I am quite sure we are much better as we are. 

“This principle of elasticity is useful to many 
animals, however, and even to plants. Shrimps 
can spring to a great distance by bending their 
bodies and then suddenly straightening them. 
Cray-fish do the same. The leap of the salmon 
is very extraordinary. These fish come to the 
foot of a waterfall, and strike with their tails 
upon a rock, with a noise like the clapping of 
hands, and so rise perpendicularly ten or twelve 
feet, and in this way they will mount from one 
ledge of rock to another, till by a succession of 
leaps they arrive at the top of the cataract. 

“Plants scatter their seed by elasticity. In 
some of them there is a spiral spring coiled up 
inside or outside the seed vessel, which throws 
it open when ripe, and disperses the seed. In 
others the seed vessel bends itself like a shrimp 
and leaps from the stalk. On a fine dry day 
you may hear the wild oat thrown out with a 
sudden snap, or the pods of the gorse breaking 
open by their own springiness, as they are hard¬ 
ened and dried by the heat. 

“In the arts and manufactures elasticity is, I 
need hardly tell you, of endless application. A 
watch is kept going by the elasticity of its 
spring, which is a band of steel coiled up in a 
barrel. When you wind up the watch you coil 
up the spring, and in trying to uncoil itself it 
pulls the wheels round. 

“A how propels the arrow by its elasticity. 
It is bent by force, and starts back with equal 
force to its former position as soon as the string 
is released.” 

“But a bow does not become any larger or 
smaller, any longer or shorter, by being bent ? 
What sort of elasticity is that ? ” 

“ You are mistaken ; the outer side, or back 
of the bow r , is stretched, and the inner side com¬ 
pressed, when the bow is drawn ; then when the 
string is released the outside contracts again 
and the inside expands, the two forces act in o- 
together to straighten it. Try this with a com° 
mon cane, bend it well round, and you will see 
how the inner side is crushed by the pressure of 
its parts, while the glaze on the exterior cracks 
and opens, from an opposite cause. 

“It is elasticity that makes a string, or an 
organ-pipe, or a drum, or a humming-top 
vibrate. If they were not elastic they would 
not be able to strike upon the air; nor would 
our ears, without the elastic membrane which I 
told you about, be able to transmit the vibra¬ 
tions. 

“ Without elasticity, then, we should have no 
music, no speech, no hearing, no sound of any 
kind. 

“Without elasticity we could not walk or 
run, for it is by the spring of the foot that we 
move to and fro. 

“Without elasticity we could not breathe, 
for breathing is affected by the expansion and 
contraction of the muscles of the chest and 
lungs, while the elasticity of the air enables it to 
enter the lungs freely and to pass out again. 

“ Without elasticity there would be no steam- 
engines or locomotives, no steamships plough¬ 
ing the ocean against wind and tide. Eveh our 
sailing-ships would fail, for without elasticity 
there would be no wind. It is the expansion 
and contraction of the air by heat and cold that 
makes the wind to blow. 

“ In a word, without elasticity the world and 
all that it contains would be a dull, heavy, 
lifeless mass, unfit for the habitation of man’ 
or even for the growth of plants. It may he 
doubted, indeed, whether the earth could exist 
at all, or maintain its place among the heavenly 
bodies, under such conditions. 

“So you see that elasticity has some uses 
besides enabling you to play football and mar¬ 
bles, and to shoot little pellets oilt of popguns. ” 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes; 
By Mrs. Eiloaitt, • 

Author of “ Ernie EUonf "Tom Dunstone's Troubles / 
“ Archie Blalce,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXI.—THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 



last Blossy conde¬ 
scended to go to sleep 
herself in earnest, and. 
Peter and Dick snored 
undisturbed till the 
morning. They were 
called early, as they 
wished to be in time 
for the first train, and 
the landlady so far relented 
from her resolve to have nothing 
to do with Blossy as to volunteer - 
to wash and dress her, an offer 
which Dick thankfully accepted. 
Then the good woman fed the child, 
and having thus given her, as she 
expressed it, a fail- start for the day, con¬ 
signed her to Dick. 

“An’ how you’ll get her up to Lunnon. 
I don’t know. It’s the maddest thing as 
ever was heard on to be carry in’ off a baby 
like this. If there’s a decent woman in 
the train, give her a shillin’ or two to mind 
it for you; it’ll be money well laid out, 
au maybe save the poor little critter 
screamur itself to death.” 

“If there’s any one in the train that’ll 
take the child off your hands for nuthen, 
wed and good,’’ said Peter to Dick; “ but 
I ve got no shillin’s to throw away for 
such work. To hear some people talk, 
you’d think money was to be picked up like 
pebbles.” 

It was clear that Peter did not think 
so of Ms shillings when the time came for 
settling the bill. He haggled over every 
penny, and beat the landlady down till 
she told him she hoped she should never 
see him within her doors again. At last 
they got away, and took their places in a 
third-class carnage which was pretty well 
nllcd, and where Blossy’s appearance in 
the arms of such a singular-looking man 
as Dick excited 
some little interest 
in the feminine 
{(;portion of the tra- 
B vellers. 

‘ c It’s my dar- 
v ter’s babby,” said 
Peter, who was 
i never at a loss for 
a lie. “ I’ve had 
j it down with me- 
; for change of air, 
and I’m taking it 
back to ber again. 
It’s a little frac¬ 
tious through not 
bein’ nussed pro¬ 
perly, I suppose. 
Dick, why don’t 
you get in the- 
right way of holding it r ” 

“I shude think you that’s ifcs grand¬ 
father would manage it better,” remarked 
one woman. ‘ ‘ I wonder your darter wasn’t 
afraid, to trust you with it. Give it me,” 
she said to Dick. “ Why, you are turning 
it upside down. I wonder whatever pos¬ 
sesses folk to meddle with things they 
know nowt on.” 

She took Blossy, and the young lady 
was quiet with her directly. Indeed, she 
would be quiet with any one sooner than. 
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with Peter or Dick, against whom slie i minded to go to sleep they wouldn’t let 
seemed to have an inveterate dislike. The ! her. What a shame to send a lot like that 
woman, who was a small country trades- • loose about the country wi’out e’er a mas- 
man’s wife, and had little ones of her own, i ter to give them a bangin’ when they want 
kept it for an hour, when she arrived at | it.” 

the end of her journey, and as she was j Peter looked so cross, and dandled Blossy 
getting out deposited it in Peter’s lap. j so energetically, that the attention of the 
“ You’d much better keep it yourself j Bluecoat boys was turned to him. 
than let your friend have it. He’s not a > ‘‘ What’s the matter, old gentleman ? 

family man, that’s clear, by the way he I Eaten anything that doesn’t agree with 
handles a child; and to look at you, one j you ? ” said one, with mock politeness, 
wouldn’t think you knew much of chil-; while another, who had just spoken to him, 
dren.” j said, “It’s the baby. He isn’t used to 

Peter found the little creature on his ! nursing, and the young lady knows it. ’ 
lap, and looked towards Dick, who, he | Peter groaned, and the boys were de- 
considered, according to their agreement, j lighted. 

was bound to perform the nursing. But i “Will one on you do me a kindness. 
Dick felt very well pleased to be relieved | he said. “ Just hammer awa y at that fel- 


from the baby for a time, and thought it 
wisest to pretend to be asleep, sitting with 
his hands in his pockets and his legs crossed, 
in such an attitude that it was clear that 
if Peter did as at first he had thought of 
doing, and deposited Blossy on his lap, 
down she would certainly come. 

“Here, take hold,” said Peter, gruffly, 



quite forgetting his part of affectionate 
grandfather. “I won't be moithered wi’ 
the child.” 

Dick never stirred, and did not appear 
to hear. 

“ He’s 4 not a family man ’! Why don t 
you keep the child yourself ? ” said a shrill 
young voice, which Peter knew could only 
emanate from one of his sworn tormentors, 
a boy; and looking round, he saw not only 
the particular boy who had spoken, but 
more than a dozen others. The whole 
compartment was full of them. They had 
jumped in as Blossy’s late nurse had got 
out, and they seemed to be makingthem- j 
selves as much at home in the carriage as j 
if it was their own private property. # | 

They were Bluecoat boys, clothed . in j 
their own peculiar dress. To Peter’s mind 
they looked, as he afterwads said, “ like so 
many great bluebottles, a buzzing and 
fuzzing enough to drive one mad.” They 
were going back to school, and were* in as 
high spirits as if they had just left it, and, 


low snorin’ in the corner till he wakes. 
It’s his place to nurse the babby, not mine 
—I brought him out wi’ me a’purpose to 
do it.” 

There was a general roar at this; and 
even the grown-up passengers, who were 
of rather a superior class, gentlemen and 
even ladies being sometimes glad to travel 
economically, smiled at this. 

! £ ‘ What a nice-looking nursemaid! ’’ cried 

one boy. 

“Just the right sort to wheel a peram¬ 
bulator out in the parks! ” cried another; 

“ how the little dear must love him ! ” 

“ I wish you’d stir him up to do his 
work,” said Peter. 

‘‘Looks an awkward sort to meddle 
with,” observed one of the boys, reflec¬ 
tively. “ Suppose you try it yourself.” 

“ I’ll do it,” said a voice from the crowd; 
and Peter, looking round, saw a stout, 
thickset boy of about fourteen, with red 
hair, which looked as if all the pomatum 
in the world wouldn’t make it smooth, a 
large mouth, and a very fine set of teeth. 
Since his entrance into the carriage he had 
said nothing, but had been cracking nuts 
and eating them in a manner which did 
credit both to his teeth and his appetite. 
He had quite a handful of shells, and lie 
very ciuietly took aim at Dick, and dis¬ 
charged them full 
in his face. Dick 
forgot the baby, 
and started up to 
punish the assault. 
The red-headed 
boy was in the 
next compartment 
in a second. Dick 
tried to get after 
him, but was not 
so nimble as his 
assailant, and 
f oun d himself pull¬ 
ed back by his 
coat-tails by the 
other boys; while 
Peter growled, 

“ Come an’ sit 
a sensible manner, and take the 


she would do it as cheaply as she could, 
but was by this time thinking she had car¬ 
ried economy rather too far. Her eldest 
boy, a slight, delicate-featured lad of thir¬ 
teen, had been out of temper from the first 
at the idea of travelling third-class, and 
the invasion of the Bluecoat boys had ruf¬ 
fled his temper still more. He folded his 
arms and leaned back, surveying them all 
with unconcealed disdain; and at last, 
after some fresh outburst on their part, 
said, not so quietly as he might have done, 
“Cads!” 

The redheaded boy heard him. “Cads! 
Much you know of manners, young un!” 
and in a second he had climbed over the 
intervening seats and had seized the cap of 
the other. “We don’t keep covered before 
ladies, at any rate. Here! catch!” and 
the cap was thrown from one to the other* 
every boy joining in the new game of ball 
with a good will. The owner of the cap 
was very indignant, and would have tried: 



down in 
child!” A 

“What an affectionate grandpapa, 
cried one of the boys. 

“ Oh! he’s quite a ‘ family man,’ added 
another; and that designation of a “family 
" seemed to give general satisfaction 


man ^ - o —-- . ^ 

high spirits as it tney nau just ien i The Y P la Y ed upon it, an ^ ie p et ^ . 
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together, they had evidently made up their ! while Dick s unavailing _ 1 
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minds to enjoy themselves on the journey, 
whatever other people might do. They 
were laughing, shouting, chattering, and 
making as much noise as if every boy had 
at least a dozen tongues in his head. 

“ A pack o’ young rascals,” said Peter, 
between his teeth. “ If the child was 


Blossy quiet, and his contortions when she 
pulled his whiskers with her little fat 
hand, gave them great delight. Presently 
there was a diversion from Peter and Dick. 
A lady in the further compartment was 
travelling with her children and nurse, and 
there being a number of them, had thought 



to regain his cap by main force had not 
his mother desired him to sit still. Then 
she good-humouredly remonstrated with 
the boys, pointing out that her son would 
catch cold if his cap were not returned to 
him, he being in the habit of keeping his 
head covered, even before ladies, when 
travelling. The lady’s good temper had 
its effect, the cap was returned, and the 
Bluecoat boys were at leisure to devote 
themselves to Peter and Dick. 

The boys meant no harm and would do no 
real mischief, but they were full of fun, 
and they would have been more than boys 
not to be offended with Peter’s rude words 
on their entering the carriage, which 
some of them heard. They teased the- 
two with their chaff, and the more Peter 
scowled, the better the boys were pleased. 

Bedhead devoted himself especially to 
Blossy, who was pleased perhaps with 
the bright colour of his hair, perhaps with* 
the whiteness of his teeth, or more possibly 
with the merry smile that showed them. 
She allowed him to take her in his arms, to 
the great relief of Dick, and he dandled 
and nursed her in a manner that proved 
him to be, as he said, quite a “ family man.” 
Then the lady and her nurse at the other 
end of the carriage had the little one for a 
time, and looked after her comforts, so that 
altogether Blossy made a more comfortable 
journey to London than might have been 
expected considering the circumstance* 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 



S O many of our readers have 
written to ask us whether we 
could not give them, in their 
“ Own Paper,” portraits of the 
Duke of Connaught and his royal 
bride, that we have resolved to 
gratify their very laudable cu¬ 
riosity, and this week present 
them with capital likenesses, not 
only of the newly-married pair, 
but also of the beloved and hon¬ 
oured mother of the bridegroom, 
and the distinguished father of 
the bride. 

The royal wedding was cele¬ 
brated, it will be remembered, on 
the 13th of last March, in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
most loyally as well as sincerely 
did the country rejoice in the 


In January, 1867, he joined the 
Woolwich Academy as a cadet, and 
obtained his commission in the June 
of 1868, being gazetted into the Eoyal 
Engineers as lieutenant. Then he 
studied further at Chatham, always 
working as an apt and diligent pupil, 
and was afterwards transferred to 
the Artillery, and next to the Bifle 
Brigade, going out to Canada to join 
his battalion. Space will not admit 
of our minutely describing his later 
military career, nor is it at all need¬ 
ful that we should. 

The wedding is said to have come 
about in this way. The Prince of 
Wales and his brother attended, as 
representatives of the British Boyal 
Family, the double marriage which 
took place at Berlin in the February 


happy event. That our own readers 
rejoiced as heartily as others is 
proved, if proof were needed, by the 
number of letters that have reached 
us, and the desire shown to possess 
authentic portraits. 

The Duke of Connaught, or Prince 
Arthur, as most boys still love to 
think of him, was born on May 1st, 
1850, the same day of the month 
as the great Duke of Wellington, 
who, with the present Emperor of 
Germany, became his godfather. 
From his earlier years he showed 
great taste for military matters, and 
when only eight and a half years 
old he was specially educated with 
a view to his eventually entering 
the army of which he is one day, we 
suppose, likely to become the Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief. 


of last year, when Prince Arthur 
was soon captivated by the charms 
of person and manner of the 
Princess Louise Margaret, the 
youngest sister of one of the brides, 
the Princess Elizabeth of Prussia, 
and the formal betrothal took place 
in the following May. The fair 
charmer is the third and youngest 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, the Bed Prince who 
figured so conspicuously in the pain¬ 
ful Franco-Prussian War, and nephew 
of the Emperor of Germany. She was 
bom at Potsdam, on July 25th, 1860, 
and is, therefore, now eighteen, or 
ten years younger than her soldier 
husband. 

The Duke and Duchess, on return¬ 
ing from the wedding tom', will reside 
at Bagshot House, near Aldershot. 
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“I told you to be careful,” said Daniel. 


“UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man.” 

CHAPTER IT.—“TAKING HIM DOWN.” 

ALCOLM FEERE 
was not parti¬ 
cularly happy 
at the prospect 
of spending 
three or four 
weeks among 
strangers in an 
out-of-the-way 
farmhouse in¬ 
stead of accom¬ 
panying his fa¬ 
ther to the Con¬ 
tinent. But he 
resolved to 
make the best of it. For some things it 
might be pleasant enough. It would be all 
new to him. He liked the idea of the castle, 
and the gorse-coveredhill, and the rabbits. 
There were horses, too, which he supposed 
he could ride, or Mrs. Bott would not have 
mentioned them. He would receive a great 
deal of attention, and should be able to 
astonish the country folks, and perhaps 
teach them something. Mrs. Bott had 
said so, or hinted as much, and it had 
pleased him. more than he would have 
cared to confess. 

He arrived at Bubbenhoe Station at the 
appointed time, and looked out for Mr. 


Bott and the carriage, but could not see 
either the one or the other. He expected 
they would have been there waiting for 
him, and thought it rather slighty of them 
to have failed, especially as the train was 
late. The only person who remained after 
the train had passed on was a tall, elderly 
man, with a heavy countenance, having 
the appearance of a labourer from the 
plough-tail, and the only carriage in view 
was a spring-cart, well bespattered with 
mud, which had been suffered to accumu¬ 
late upon the body and wheels for weeks 
or months perhaps. The man had a cart- 
whip in his hand, a worn and battered 
hat upon his head, and a pair of clod- 
crushers on his feet — Malcolm could 
not call them boots. This individual fol¬ 
lowed Malcolm about with his eyes for 
some minutes, and then shuffled up to him 
and said, in a husky voice, “ Axe you the 
young gent as I’m a-looking for?” 

Malcolm had a particular objection to be 
called a “gent,” and he was unwilling to 
admit the idea which had crossed his mind 
that this man and that cart had been sent 
to convey him to Clare Hall Farm, or the 
Castle. So he answered rather shortly, 
“How can I tell?” 

“ If you can’t, who can ? ” said the man. 
“Mr. Bott sent me to look for a young 
gent as was coming by that there train as 
is gone. If you are the young gent as 
Mr. ±5ott expects, you are to go along 
with me.” 

“ If Mr. Bott sent you,” said Malcolm, 
“ I suppose I must be the gentleman in 
question.” 


“A young gent,” the man repeated— 
“ a young gent, Mr. Bott said, by the 
name of whatd’yecall’m—I forget the name 
again; but it’s of no consequence.” 

“Frere my name is—Malcolm Frere,” 
the young gentleman replied, drawing 
himself up. 

No consequence, indeed! Such a name 
as his! 

“Ah, well! it was something of that 
sort, I do think; but it don’t signify. You 
are to come along with me.” 

“Has Mr. Bott sent his carriage?” 
Malcolm asked, ignoring the spring-cart. 

“ What’say ? ” 

Malcolm repeated the question. 

“Carriage? No; not as I know on. 
He has sent the trap, though. There it is.” 

Malcolm, though bursting with vexation, 
had no alternative but to call to the only 
porter on duty to carry his luggage to 
the trap, but the porter was busy talking 
to some one, and did not immediately 
reply. 

“You take one handle, and I’ll take the 
t’other,” said the old man; “the port- 
mantle won’t break us down.” 

Malcolm, after another glance at the 
industrious porter, did as he was requested, 
and they were soon ready to start. The 
horse—a clumsy animal, with long hair 
about its fetlocks—stood dozing between 
the shafts, and had to be waked up with 
sundry jerks of the reins before he would 
move on. 

“ Mrs. Bott said as I was to ask if you 
could drive; ’cause if you couM, you 
might.” 







































“Much obliged to her,” said Malcolm. 
“Yes, I can drive a pair of ponies, but I 
don’t want to drive that creature ; he does 
not look as if he had any go in him.” 

“One can’t judge of a horse by the look 
of him,” said the man, “ any more than 
one can of a young gent. Poppitt can 
shack along pretty sharp when he gets 
started; but you needn’t drive unless you 
like.” 

There was a public-house close by, and 
Malcolm, notwithstanding his annoyance, 
thought it would be the right thing, and 
perhaps add something to his importance, 
if he offered the man who had come to 
meet him some refreshment. 

“ Will you take anything ? ” he said. 

“ What say P ” 

“ Will you take anything ? ” 

“ Yes ; I’ll take my departure if you’re 
ready.” 

“Imeant, would you take anything to 
drink P ” said Malcolm, thinking the man 
had not understood him. 

“ No, thank you; I be’ant dry. And 
yet I be; I be always Dry ; I were born 
Dry, and shall be Dry as long as I live.” 

“ Is that your name, then P ” 

“ Yes, it be. Daniel Dry ; that’s how I 
were born and christened.” 

Before they had gone far Daniel Dry 
pointed to a little shop, and said, “Will 
you take anything ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Malcolm. 

“ A peppermint, or a sugar-stick ?” 

“ No,” said Malcolm ; he could not bring 
himself to add “thank you” to such an 
offer. 

“ One good turn deserves another,” said 
old Dry. 

“It’s a different thing, though,” said 
Malcolm, hardly knowing whether the old 
man was serious or making fun of him. 

“ Yes,” said Dry; “I be old and you be 
young; that’s the difference.” 

When they had gone about a mile, Pop¬ 
pitt drew up at a farmhouse by the road¬ 
side. 

“ I’ve got another passenger a-coming 
in here,” said Dry. 

“ There’s no room,” Malcolm answered. 

“We’ll make room,” said Dry. 

By the time he had cleared a place at 
the back of the cart, a calf was brought 
from the farmyard with much pushing 
and pulling, and was lifted into the 
vehicle. The calf did not seem to like the 
trap any better than Malcolm did, and a 
strong net was brought and tied across the 
rails to keep it from jumping down into 
the road. This did not prevent it from 
thrusting its nose over Malcolm’s shoulder 
and mo-a-a-ing incessantly close to his 
ear. 

“ I wish it would not make that noise,” 
said Malcolm. 

“ What say ? ” 

Daniel Dry had a habit of asking in a 
sharp voice “What say?” almost before 
the person who addressed him had done 
speaking. Malcolm did not like it; it was 
not respectful, and it gave him the trouble 
of speaking a second time. 

“ I wish it would not make that noise,” 
he repeated, in a loud voice. 

“What, don't you like it?” Dry 
asked. 

“ No, I should think not.” 

“You see it has been taken from its 
mother, poor thing ! ” 

“That’s no reason,” said Malcolm. 

“ You don’t look for reason in a poor 
creetur like that, do you ? ” 

“ Mo-a-a-a,” said the calf. 

“Now if I understand right,” Dry 
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continued, “you are in the same case 
yourself ; and the calf might be aware on 
it. She thinks, perhaps, there’s a pair on 
you.” 

“ Mo-a-a-a,” said the calf again. 

“ Come, I say ! ” Malcolm exclaimed, 
looking up at his companion angrily. 

“No offence,” said the other, gravely; 
“no offence,Mr. Milkum.” 

“ Malcolm, my name is.” 

“ Well, it’s no odds about a name,” said 
Dry, “no offence is intended, and none 
should be took.” 

“ Mo-a-a-a,” said the calf. 

“ I shall get down and walk,” said 
Malcolm. “ How far is it to the 
Castle?” 

“The what?” 

“ Clare Hall—Mr. Bott’s farm.” 

“ Ho ! ho ! ” laughed Daniel Dry ; “ the 
Castle ! Ho, ho, ho ! Well, the farm is— 
ever so far, so sit ye still. Ho, ho, ho, 
ho! ” 

“ I won’t,” said Malcolm. “ I’ll get 
down and walk.” 

“ Come up,” said Dry, addressing the 
horse this time, and giving him a pull with 
the rein; “Shack on, Poppitt! ” Then 
turning to Malcolm and jerking with his 
head towards the calf, he added, “ Why 
you are as restless as that there t’other 
one. Mr. Bott should have sent another 
calf-net, and I would have put it on. No 
offence, you know; where none is intended 
none should be took.” 

Malcolm looked as if he did not think 
much of the assurance that no offence was 
intended. And yet Daniel Dry was so 
simple and serious in his manner of 
speaking, that he could not make out 
whether he was laughing at him, or 
whether the words had only dropped from 
him without thought. 

The calf after a time “ lost its legs,” as 
Daniel said, and then be threw a sack over 
it to keep it quiet. It had the desired 
effect, and they drove on in comparative 
silence. 

Presently they met two men driving a 
taxed cart, a much more stylish sort of 
machine than their own. 

“ Those be constables,” said Daniel. 

“ Policemen ; yes, I see.” 

“ They be on dooty too,” said Daniel. 
“Now then! you don’t want me, do 
you ? ” 

The constable who was driving had 
pulled up. and made a gesture to Daniel to 
do the same. 

“No,” was the answer; “but I want 
a friend of yours.” 

“ Not this here young gent?” Dry asked. 

Malcolm was again put out, though he 
had begun to get used to t? * sort of 
thing. 

“ I want that lad that used to work with 
you at Bott’s farm. Widow Wilkin’s 
boy,” said the man. 

“ Poor chap ! ” said Daniel, in a tone of 
sympathy. “ What nas he been after now ? 
Nothing very bad, I hope ? ” 

“ Babbiting in the squire’s gorse.” 

Malcolm pricked up his ears ; that was 
exactly' what he had intended doing. In 
that case he might really' have been the 
person wanted. 

“Is that all?” said Dry. “He can’t 
help that, he were brought up to it, and it’s 
his natur.” 

‘ ‘ Then he must take the consequences 
of his nature. You haven’t seen anything 
of him, have you ? I heard he had gone 
towards the station at Bubbenhoe.” 

“ You had better make haste after him,” 
said Daniel. 


“ You are sure you have not seen him ? ” 
the constable asked again, suspiciously.. 
“ What is that under the sack in your 
cart ? ” He had caught sight of something 
moving, and approached to examine it. 

“ Gee up,” said Daniel, giving his horse 
a lash with the whip instead of answer¬ 
ing ; “ Shack on, Poppitt! ” 

“ Stop,” cried the constable; but Daniel 
pretended not to hear him. 

“ Stop, I charge you,” he cried again.. 
“ Pull up this minute.” 

Daniel drew up with seeming reluctance, 
and the policeman went to the back of the- 
cart and lifted the sack. The calf thrust 
out its head and said, “Mo-a-a-a.” 

“There,” said Daniel, “you have got 
your answer now; you can understand his 
language, I dare say. Shack on, Popp— 
itt I ” 

The horse did as he was bid, and the 
constable was left in the road looking 
very angry. 

“ Who is Widow Wilkin’s boy?” Mal¬ 
colm asked, after they had gone a little 
farther. 

“Babbits they call him,” said Daniel. 
“ His father’s name was Boberts, though. 
He don’t belong to the widow, only she took 
care on him when his father died, and he 
lodges with her when he’s at home. He 
is an unfortunate youug fellow; his father 
was gamekeeper at the Hall—Clare Hall, 
y'ou know; so young Babbits was brought 
up among the game, and took to it natural. 
And now, instead of settling to work, he 
goes about idling, and setting snares for 
rabbits among the gorse. I shouldn’t 
care, for my part, if he was to catch all the 
rabbits as ever was born, for they are 
nasty things in a barley 7 field, and there’s- 
no keeping them down, with spinney's on 
one side and a gorse common on the other ; 
and that’s the case all round Clear-all. 
Farm.” 

“Clear-all?” 

“ Yes, the Castle, you know. Ho, ho, ho,, 
ho! Clear-all is the name it goes by 
mostly. You’ll know all about it after 
bit. Mr. Bott he makes the best of every¬ 
thing, and quite right too, in moderation. 
There ain’t much picking left where he’s 
been. No one ever goes on his land to- 
glean; he don’t leave five straws upon a 
acre. Yes, Clear-all Farm is the right 
name for it; and here we are. Take the 
reins while I open the gate. Now then, if 
you can drive, come on. Mind the gate¬ 
post.” 

Malcolm, who had been used to driving 
occasionally at home, was vexed at being 
told to mind the gate-post. Poppitt, having 
got so near home, was anxious to reach his 
stable, and before the gate was fully open 
shacked on. Malcolm tried to stop him, 
but the horse swerved; the cart-wheel 
struck against the post, and the post being 
rotten, snapped off and fell upon the 
road. 

“I told you to be careful,” said Daniel, 
gravely. “ See what you have done. You 
have not been used to driving, that’s 
plain.” 

“ I have not been used to driving such 
a brute as this,” said Malcolm. “He is 
only fit for the plough.” 

“ He is a good horse, though, is Poppitt,” 
the man answered. “ Only let him Imow 
what you want him to do, and he’ll do 
it.” 

Then he took the reins in his hand and 
led the animal up to the door of the farm¬ 
house. 

It was a curious kind of house, and 
Malcolm could easily understand what had 














provoked old Dry to cry “ Ho, ho, ho, ho ! ” 
when he asked him about “ the Castle.” 
It was a ‘wide-spreading, rambling place, 
covering a great deal of ground, house and 
bams and stables being all joined together, 
and all so much alike that it would have 
been difficult to say from the outside view 
alone where the dwelling-house ended and 
the farm buildings began. The windows 
were small, with quarries of greenish glass 
set in lead, with the exception only of one 
large square sash window, which had been 
put in at quite a recent date, and which, 
from its size, looked like a shop window. 
What little picturesqueness of appearance 
that side of the house might otherwise 
have boasted wa,s spoilt by this addition to 
it. One part of the building seemed older 
than the rest, the wall there was of great 
thickness. A door and two small windows 
were surmounted by narrow Gothic arches, 
which appeared to have been built centuries 
ago; this was the Castle : there were only a 
few yards of it remaining, and that did not 
appear to be in use, except perhaps as an 
outhouse, the windows being blocked up 
with wood and straw. The rest of the 
walls were of similar material, but of 
slighter and more modern structure. The 
house was nowhere more than two stories 
high, and the entire range of buildings 
looked mean and dirty and dilapidated. 

The interior was not much better. The 
rooms, though large, were bare and com¬ 
fortless. The floors below were of stone, 
and those upstairs of plaster. The furni¬ 
ture of most of the rooms was old and 
cumbrous, but that of the parlour had been 
modernised when the new window was put 
in; and contained half a dozen very red 
mahogany chairs, and §, mahogany sofa to 
match. This room was only used on 
Sundays and festivals; it was cold and 
damp, and smelt musty. Malcolm was 
shown into it on his arrival, but he soon 
found that the large common room or 
kitchen, with a long deal table in the 
middle and a row of Windsor chairs 
against the wall, was the one in which he 
was to take his meals and to spend the 
greater part of his time when indoors. 
He did not intend to be much indoors if 
he could help it. But the prospect of out¬ 
door amusements which had been held out 
to him were not very bright. The horses 
did not seem to be such as,he would care 
to ride or drive; and the rabbits could not 
be approached without danger. Before he 
had been two minutes at Clear-all Farm, 
he had set down the whole thing in his 
own mind as a cruel imposition. 

Mrs. Bott, however, appeared almost 
immediately, and she was as warm, not to 
say affectionate, in her manner, as he 
could have desired. She gave him a hearty 
welcome, kissed him, smoothed down his 
hair, blessed his little heart half a dozen 
times, and told him he should have his tea 
directly. Mr. Bott was out, and would 
not be home till late, so they were not to 
wait for him. Thus Malcolm and Mrs. Bott 
had their tea together in the damp parlour; 
and then the good woman took him out 
with her to show him the garden and the 
pigs and sheep and poultry. He saw the 
gorse-covered hill in the distance, and 
watched the sun go down beyond it in the 
west. He thought also of his father, who 
had by that time crossed the Channel, and 
was speeding on his way south. He felt 
lonely and heartsick, and wondered how he 
should ever be able to get through a 
month in such a house and in such com¬ 
pany. 

(To be continued.) 
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ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 

MONG the great men who made the reign 
of Elizabeth glorious, none are more 
worthy *of remembrance than the bold sea- 
captains whose adventures were a source of 
pride and delight alike to their Queen and 
their fellow-countrymen. 

The Spaniards had assumed hitherto the 
right to dominate the Hew World and rule 
the Indian seas. As yet they had been un¬ 
checked ; but the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure fostered by Elizabeth’s sagacious 
rule was stirring in many a bold heart in 
England, and was soon to load such men 
as Frobisher, Drake, and Hawkins to assert 
their country’s supremacy on the ocean. 

Devonshire had the honour of giving 
birth to that one of these heroes who is the 
subject of this paper. Sir Francis Drake 
was bom in the year 1545, some say 
at Plymouth, a town which always claimed 
him afterwards; others say at Tavistock. 
His father was a yeoman farmer, and the 
boyhood of young Drake was spent at 
Crowndale Farm, near the Eiver Tavy. 
During the Marian persecution, Farmer 
Drake, known as a zealous Protestant, had 
to leave Devonshire. 

To be a Protestant in those days meant 
more than mere outward profession. It 
meant true faith in Jesus Christ, and a 
readiness to do all or suffer all for Him who 
died to save us. It meant the possession 
of divine grace in the heart, which led faith¬ 
ful men to protest against the Bomish 
errors and superstitions which had come 
back with Queen Mary. Multitudes out¬ 
wardly conformed, but Farmer Drake was 
not of that sort. He left his Devonshire 
home, and went to reside in Kent. We 
hear of him after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth employed as “reader of the 
gospel ” to the sailors in the Medway. 
It was thus that Francis Drake was early 
imbued with hatred of Popery and of its 
champions, the Spaniards, a hatred very 
natural to Englishmen in days when the 
fires of persecution were but lately ex¬ 
tinguished, and when the Netherlands were 
still groaning and bleeding under the 
tyranny of Spain. 

Young Drake’s attraction to the sea was 
no doubt owing to his uncle, the great Sir 
John Hawkins. It was, in fact, Sir John 
Hawkins who brought up our hero, and 
sent him, at the age of eighteen, to Biscay, 
as purser to a ship, and two years later to 
Guinea. 

At twenty-two Drake became captain of 
the Judith, and set sail for Mexico, at that 
time the land of every sailor’s dreams, 
where glory and renown were to be ac¬ 
quired by vanquishing the hated Spaniards. 
In the Bay of Mexico Drake joined with 
his uncle, Sir John, in many an attack on 
the Spanish ships and settlements, and 
greatly distinguished himself, so that we 
are told “ he returned to England with 
great reputation, though not worth a 
groat.” 

Glory without wealth, however, did not 
satisfy him, for the Queen, though ready to 
approve and reward such expeditions, if 
successful, preferred to leave all expenses 
on the shoulders of those bold enough to 
undertake them. In fact, great sea-cap¬ 
tains were only adventurers, and their 
ships we might now call privateers, if not 
pirates. Drake now determined to make 
an expedition against the Spanish settle¬ 
ments in the West Indies, in the hope of 
enriching himself, aAd this time he was 



joined by many volunteers, greedy for 
Spanish gold, and some young gentlemen of 
noble blood. But though Drake brought his- 
two ships safely home again, no such bene¬ 
fits had been reaped as he had fondly hoped.. 

In the following year, 1572, this inde¬ 
fatigable sailor again set out, and it was 
this expedition that Sir Philip Sidney was 
peremptorily forbidden by the Queen to 
join, “ lest she should lose the jewel of her 
dominions.” This time Drake succeeded 
in his two great objects: he did great 
damage to the Spaniards, and amassed a 
considerable booty. Though he desired, 
money, it was only that he might be able to 
carry out his great exploratory voyages, 
and not for greed, for we read of his throw¬ 
ing the presents of golden wedges given to 
him by an Indian chief into the common 
stock, saying nobly, ‘ £ I think it but just that 
such as have borne the charge of so un¬ 
certain a voyage on my credit should share 
the utmost advantages the voyage may 
produce.” 

It was a Sunday in August, 1573, when 
they entered Plymouth Harbour. Most of 
the inhabitants were in church, when the 
news was whispered that Drake had re¬ 
turned from the Spanish main; the whisper 
spread through the whole congregation, 
imparting an irresistible impulse to escape 
to the shore. One, we may well fancy, 
bolder than the rest, crept out, then 
another, till at last “ there remained few 
or no people with the preacher,” the whole 
congregation running down to the port to 
welcome the “hero of Devonshire” and 
his merry men. 

Drake had now the means to fit out three 
frigates, with which he sailed to Ire¬ 
land, and served as a volunteer under 
Walter, Earl of Essex, the father of Eliza¬ 
beth’s unfortunate favourite. 

After the death of Essex, Drake returned 
to England, and was presented to her 
Majesty by Sir Christopher Hatton; but 
he had no taste for a courtier’s life, and 
already he was busy with plans for that 
great expedition which was to make his 
name famous. He proposed to get into the- 
South Seas through the Straits of Magel¬ 
lan, a passage never yet attempted by any 
Englishman. The Queen, being then at 
peace with Spain, could not openly sanc¬ 
tion the project, but she secretly supplied 
him with money, and his fame soon drew 
together enough bold and adventurous 
spirits to fill his ships, among them many 
gentlemen who wished to study the art oh 
navigation under so great a captain. 

The expedition started December 13th,„ 
1577, and consisted of five vessels and 164 
men. On the 25th the coast of Barbary 
was sighted, on the 29th Cape Yerd, and on 
the 5th April Drake and his company entered 
the Eiver de la Plate. Here it was that 
Drake thought good to reduce the number 
of his ships to two, turning the other three 
adrift. He then proceeded to the Port St. 

Julian, on the coast of Patagonia, and re¬ 
mained there two months taking in provi¬ 
sions. In this place Drake discovered a 
gibbet, and pointed it out to his men as a 
proof that Christian people had been there 
before them! 

On the 20th August he entered the 
Straits of Magellan with only his own ship— 
the otjier having already passed through the 
straits and returned home—and proceeded 
along the coasts of Chili and Peru, seizing 
and plundering all Spanish ships that fell 
in his way, among others the Cacafuego, 
laden with gold and silver plate. 

Drake then proceeded to explore the 
coast of North America, at that time very 
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little known, hoping to find a passage back 
that way ; but failing to do so, he made for 
the Moluccas, and thence sailed to Java ; 
then crossing the Indian Ocean and doub¬ 
ling the Cape of Good Hope, he entered 
Plymouth Harbour November 3rd, 1580, 
about two years and ten months after he 
had started on this perilous undertaking. 

Camden, a contemporary historian, gives 
a quaint accoimt of this, the greatest of 
Drake’s voyages:—“Drake was, in mari¬ 
time achievements, without dispute the 
greatest captain of our age—who, first to 
repair the losses he had suffered from the 
Spaniards, as I have heard h i m self say, did, 
as it were, block up the Bay of Mexico for 
two years altogether, with continual de¬ 


might be forthcoming if the Spaniards 
should demand it. His ship she caused to be 
drawn up in a little creek near Deptford 
as a monument of his so lucky sailing round 
the world; and having, as it were, conse¬ 
crated it as a memorial with great cere¬ 
mony, she was banqueted in it, and con¬ 
ferred on Drake the honour of knighthood.” 

Drake’s next adventure “by flood” was 
in 1585. Philip, King of Spain, was then 
preparing to invade England, and was 
naturally deeply incensed when he heard 
how Drake and his companions had pillaged 
his ships and set his vaunted power at 
nought. Elizabeth, hearing rumours of 
his preparations, sent Drake with a fleet of 
thirty galleys to the coast of Spain, with 


The news of the enormous force about to 
be brought against them seemed only to 
inspire the English with greater courage 
and confidence. Elizabeth called a coimcil 
of the wisest men around her to consider 
how the enemy should be met, and it was 
finally settled that they should be encoun¬ 
tered at sea, without waiting for them to 
land. Ealeigh had command of the land 
forces, and Lord Howard of Effingham of 
the fleet; under him were Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher. 

The fact that a Roman Catholic was 
placed in this high position of Admiral of 
the Fleet is very significant. It shows the 
national unity of England, and the 
patriotism which extended to all classes, 



The Armada coming up the British Channel. 


feats; and travelled over the Straits of 
Darien, whence having descried the South 
Sea, as the Spaniards call it, it made such 
impression on his mind that, like Themis- 
tocles inflamed with the trophies of Mil- 
tiades, he thought he should be wanting to 
himself, his country, and his own glory, if 
he did not complete the discovery. There¬ 
fore, in the year 1577, setting sail from 
hence, and entering that sea by the Straits 
of Magellan, through the assistance of God 
and his own conduct, though not 'without 
great change of fortune, he, next to Ma- 
gellanus, sailed quite round the world in 
two years and ten months time.” 

“ The Queen,” Camden tells us, “received 
Drake graciously, and laid up the treasure 
he brought by way of sequestration, that it 


orders to bum all the Spanish ships he 
should meet, and so prevent, or at any 
rate retard, the execution of Philip’s 
plans. 

Drake accordingly sailed to Cadiz, having 
heard that a large part of the Armada was 
there assembled, and burnt above a hun¬ 
dred vessels laden with com and ammuni¬ 
tion. At Cape St. Vincent he plundered 
and burnt many more ships, and demolished 
four castles. This, which he called “ singe¬ 
ing the King of Spain’s beard,” served to 
delay the sailing of the Armada for nearly 
a year. Drake says in a letter written at 
this time, that Philip’s preparations were 
“ so extraordinary great that he has pro¬ 
visions of bread and wine sufficient to 
maintain 40,000 men'a whole year.” 


and to men of every religious faith 
throughout the land. The Queen trusted 
him without a shadow of doubt. The 
English Catholics of those days were loyal 
and patriotic, as some are in our own 
day. We can respect a sincere Roman 
Catholic who has never been taught better, 
but we dislike Jesuits, and turncoats, and 
those who put the Pope above the Queen, 
under the pretence that “ we ought to obey 
God rather than man.” “ I quite agree 
with you,” said Prince Bismarck to one of 
the disloyal German bishops, who quoted 
that text, “but then the Pope is not God, 
you know ! ” 

So it was in the old days when Howard 
and Drake stood for England and its 
Queen against Spain and the Pope. Stow, 
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a contemporary writer, says: “ Tt was 
a pleasant sight to behold the soldiers 
as they marched towards Tilbury, their 
cheerful countenances, courageous words 
and gestures, dancing and leaping where- 


istic coolness he insisted that the game 
should be played out, saying there was 
time enough both to win the game and 
beat the Spaniards. 

On July 20th the English fleet had the 


by Don Pedro de Valdez. The plunder of 
this ship was 55,000 ducats of gold, which 
Drake generously divided among all his- 
sailors. 

On July 23rd Lord Howard encounter ed. 



soever they came ; and in their camp their 
most felicity was hope of meeting the 
enemy.” 

The first news of the approach of the 
Armada found Drake engaged in a game 
of bowls at Plymouth, and with character- 


first view of the whole Spanish fleet. It 
appeared like a crescent seven miles broad, 
and seemed to be composed of floating 
castles rather than ships. In the very 
commencement of the contest Drake 
captured a very large galleon, commanded 


the Armada off Portland, and a battle 
ensued, which Sir Henry Wotton compared 
to “ a morrice-dance upon the waters,” so 
light and airy were the movements of the 
English ships compared to those of the 
unwieldy Spanish galleys. The fight was 
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’’Continued on the 25th. On the 27th the 
Spaniards reached Calais, hut Lord Howard 
^abstained from again attacking them until 
they arrived at Dunkirk, when he put in 
operation a plan for breaking their line. 
Eight small ships were filled with rosin, 
sulphur, and other combustibles, and at 
dead of night were placed by two captains, 
Young and Prowse, close to the Spanish 
line, and there left. After a short time 
these ships were wrapped in flames, to the 
terror of the Spaniards, who cut their 
cables, weighed anchor, and let their ships 
run before the wind in the greatest con¬ 
fusion. 

The next morning revealed the result of 
this bold experiment, and now victory was 
in the hands of the English. Ship after 
ship of the Armada was taken, sunk, or 
burnt. Drake writes: “There never was 
anything pleased me better than the seeing 
the enemy flying with a southerly wind to 
the northward. We have the Spaniards 
before us, and mind, with the grace of 
God, to wrestle a fall with them.” The 
want of gunpowder, however, prevented 
Drake from pursuing them as he desired; 
but a violent storm caught the flying 
Armada, sunk many of its ships, and drove 
others on the Scotch and Irish coasts, so 
that when at last the Spanish fleet reached 
the Bay of Santander, only sixty remained 
of the 140 ships which were to have proved 
invincible! 

Drake’s own account of their utter defeat 
is worth transcribing: “It was happily 
manifested to all nations how them navy, 
which they termed * Invincible,’ consisting 
of 140 sail of ships, were by thirty of her 
Majesty’s own ships of war, and a few of 
our own merchants’, by the wise, valiant, 
and advantageous conduct of the Lord 
Charles Howard, High Admiral of England, 
beaten and shuffled together, even from 
the Lizard in Cornwall first to Portland, 
from Portland to Calais, and from Calais 
driven with squibs from their anchors, 
were chased out of the sight of England, 
round about Scotland and Ireland; where, 
for the sympathy of their religion, hoping 
to find, succour and assistance, a great 
part of them were crushed against the 
rocks ; and those others that landed, being 
very many in number, were notwithstand¬ 
ing broken, slain, and taken; and so sent 
from village to village, coupled in halters, 
to be shipped into England, where her 
Majesty, of her princely and invincible 
disposition, disdaining to put them to 
■death, and scorning either to retain or 
•entertain them, they were all sent back 
again to their countries, to witness and 
recount tne worthy achievement of their 
invincible and dreadful navy, of which the 
number of soldiers, the fearful burden of 
their ships, the commanders’ names of 
every squadron, with all their magazines 
of provisions, were put in print as an army 
and navy irresistible and disdaining pre¬ 
vention : with all which their great, terri¬ 
ble . ostentation they did not, in all their 
sailing round about England, so much as 
sink or take one ship, bark, pinnace, or 
cockboat of ours, or ever burnt so much as 
one sheepcote on this land.” 

In 1589 Drake was sent to help to restore 
Don Antonio to the kingdom of Portugal 
~ Elizabeth,” says an old chronicler, 
“having a mind to show the Spaniards 
that the English could attack as well as 
defend; but as she was very frugal, she so 
ordered it that Sir Erancis Drake and Sir 
John Norris took upon themselves to be at 
the charge, in hopes of making themselves 
amends by the booty they should meet 


with.” So she only found them six ships 
of war, with leave to raise soldiers and 
sailors for the expedition. Norris com¬ 
manded the land forces, and Drake ruled 
the fleet. They left Plymouth on April 
18th, and returned in the course of a few 
months, having failed in the object of their 
expedition; though Camden says they 
brought home 150 pieces of ordnance and a 
very rich booty. 

The anxiety and fatigue incurred in this 
and a succeeding expedition to the West 
Indies hastened Drake’s death, which took 
place on board his own ship, January 28th, 
1595-6. “He lived by the sea, died on it, 
and was buried in it.” His death was 
a cause of grief to all England, and 
was specially lamented by his fellow- 
townsmen, who had good cause to be 
grateful to him. He was always a 
favourite with the Queen, who on one 
occasion gave him a coat-of-arms, and for 
his crest a ship on a globe, held by a cable, 
and over it this motto, “ Auxilio Divino ” 
(by the Divine aid), and under it, “Sic 
parvis magna ” (what great things by little 
means!). 

-- 

DOWN THE THAMES WITH TRAWL 
AND DREDGE. 

By the Author of ‘‘Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

I do no? drink that the Lower Thames assumes 
its distinctive character until Gravesend, 
and certainly this is the first place where fish 
are considered as constituting a local trade. 
Lrith used at one time to be a place renowned 
for fish, but its trade has entirely departed from 
it. Yachts, ironworks, ballast-wharves, and 
brickfields have taken possession of it, and Erith 
procures her fish from Gravesend or London. 

In all fishing places there is a waterside 
population of a peculiarly distinct character. 
The people cling to the water, and never seem 
happy when away from it. No matter what 
may be the part of Eugland, the fisher-people 
always preserve their individuality. They live 
in long, narrow alleys leading to the water, and 
no one who has not penetrated into these most 
unsavoury haunts can have the least idea of the 
number of their inhabitants. 

They swarm like bees in a hive. They always 
dry their linen on cords stretched by mutual 
consent across the street, so as to hinder as far 
as possible the access of air, an element which 
the true fisherman detests. 

Hardiest of the hardy on deck, and braving 
the fiercest gale as if it were the warm breath of 
spring, no sooner does the fisherman go below 
to turn in, than he carefully stuffs up every 
aperture in his little cabin, as if the air were 
deadly poison. I have been in a yacht with 
two men and a boy by way of crew, and taken 
one of the night-watches my sell* so as to give 
them a good rest. There was plenty of room 
for them on board, but the three crowded into 
the tiny cooking-cabin, closing the door, and 
stuffing a large swab up the flue of the stove. 
How they supported existence is a mystery to 
me, but they seemed perfectly comfortable when 
roused. 

The men are seldom seen, as they are either 
engaged on board the boats, asleep in their 
houses, or sitting in the low-browed public-houses 
in which they too greatly delight. The women 
seldom enter the public-houses except to fetch 
their husbands out, and their principal recrea¬ 
tion consists in assembling in groups at the 
entrances of the alleys, and exchanging remarks 
as to the strangers who pass by. They seldom 
enter the town, and seem quite strangers when 
they do so. 

I knew one old woman at Oxford who inha¬ 
bited a river-side alley. She had lived at Ox¬ 
ford all her life, but did not know a single 
college, and had never even been into the High 
Street. The surrounding population chancres 
streets awe built, shops shut up, fail, and°re- 


open, “villa residences” are built by the hun¬ 
dred, mostly for the use of professional people. 
Perhaps the turn of fashion converts the village 
into an important watering-place. Wave after 
wave of population passes over it, but the fisher- 
people remain as unchanged as gipsies, and are 
as easily distinguished. 

They are full of contradictions. None can be 
more hardy and enduring, and there are none 
who “coddle” themselves more. When needed, 
they work with grim, silent perseverance, but 
when work is not needed, they do little but 
lounge about and smoke, scarcely speaking 
except in monosyllables, lest they should be at 
the trouble of taking the pipes out of their 
mouths ! 

They are curt, grumpy, and suspicious—the 
latter, I believe, because almost every man is a 
smuggler—but are kindly-hearted, and will take 
the greatest of trouble to serve a friend. They 
hate being questioned, but, if properly managed, 
will disclose a store of curious and valuable 
information. With all his roughness, the 
real fisherman is a gentleman at heart, and his 
instinctive tact will often put to shame the con¬ 
duct of many who hold much higher places in 
the world. 

They have tenaciously preserved their own 
individuality for centuries, but they are slowly 
and surely dying out. Steam is to them what 
the measles are to savages ; and in proportion as 
the paddle and screw prevail, the old fisher race 
dwindles away. They still cling to Gravesend, 
and still hold the ancient belief that the Thames 
was created for the express purpose of producing 
fish, for them to catch, sell, or eat. And, cer¬ 
tainly, the river is so bounteous in fish, that, in 
spite of steamers, the fishermen can make a good 
living, taking one day with another. 

The estuary affords marvellously rich har¬ 
vests on favourable days, the boats come back 
heavily laden, and the deserted shores are imme¬ 
diately crowded with purchasers. 

Many watering-places are extremely vexatious 
to visitors who desire their fish to be quite fresh, 
and are grievously disappointed when they are 
told that if they wanted fresh fish they should 
have remained in London. I well remember 
going to one of these well-advertised spots, and, 
as a matter of course, asked for fish. There 
were none to be had, but I was consoled by the 
remark that if 1 would wait until the evenino* 
the boats would probably return from London? 
and in that case fish might possibly be pro¬ 
cured. 

llie fact was that all the fish were taken 
straight to London, and those which were not 
sold m the metropolis were brought back by the 
return steamers. I need not state that, inde¬ 
pendently of the loss of freshness, the fish 
which were then exposed for sale were not of 
the first quality, all the choicest and best having 
been picked out for the London market. As I 
learn that the place in question has found out 
that visitors went away as soon as they could, 
and never came a second time, and has mended 
its ways, I refrain from mentioning its name. 

Now Gravesend treats its residents, whether 
permanent or temporary, very much better. 
Irovided that the intending purchaser knows 
flow to manage the market, almost any amount 
and variety of fish may be obtained, and at verv 
cheap rates. 

A knowledge of the tides is indispensable, 
but, as a tide-table is easily to be procured 
there is no difficulty on that score. It has 
rather a curious effect to wander through the 
streets and see the numerous fish-shops empty 
while the owners are awaiting the tide. In 
another hour the fiat sloping counters will be 
loaded with fish of various kinds, the prices 
being always extremely moderate. In two or 
three hours the shops will be nearly emptied, and 
there will lie no more fish until the boats next 
discharge their welcome freight. 

There are one or two points with regard to 
the fish-dealers which are worth notice. Con¬ 
trary to the popular belief, they are strictly 
honourable, and if their fish be not absolutely 
fresh they will always say so, and recommend 
their customers to wait until the fresh fish are 
brought to shore. 















Some few shops seem to have a faculty of 
procuring fish an hour or two in advance of the 
others, and these shops are generally filled with 
customers. Again, several shops make speciali¬ 
ties of certain fish, so that any one who knows 
the ways of the place can always be suited. 

I need not say that shrimps are always plen¬ 
tiful at Gravesend. But, just as those who 
have visited the West Indies say that no one 
knows what an orange is until they eat the 
fruit from the tree, and in its own climate, so do 
the experienced* in shrimp-eating say that no 
one knows what a shrimp is until it is eaten 
within a few minutes after it is taken from the 
water. 

On the river there are special boats for the 
shrimp - fishery. In the centre they have a 
cauldron of water, which * is kept perpetually 
boiling. On either side there is a iarge com¬ 
partment, one being for shrimps as they are 
captured, and the other for them after they are 
boiled. When the first compartment is tolera¬ 
bly filled, the shrimps are ladled into the 
cauldron, and in a very short time are taken out 
of the water and transferred to the second com¬ 
partment, where they retain their heat for a 
wonderful time. 

All that a yachtsman need do is to send his 
44 dingy” to a shrimp-boat. The boatmen all 
appear to have a liking for yachts, and will fill 
a pail with newly-boiled shrimps for sixpence. 
They are so hot that the fingers can hardly 
touch them, but their flavour is incomparable. 
When once they have been allowed to cool this 
piquant flavour vanishes, and there is as much 
difference between them and the hot shrimps 
•as there is between tinned peas and marrow¬ 
fats just gathered. Another advantage in 
having the hot shrimps is that they are so easily 
shelled. 

It is really worth while to visit one of these 
boats, were it only for the sake of looking at 
the inmates of the two compartments. 

In the one are the still living shrimps, their 
translucent bodies stretched to their full length, 
their fan-like tail expanded, the eyes glaring 
like jewels in the light, and the whole creature 
seeming as if cut out of pearl. In the other 
compartment are the shrimps which have passed 
through the boiling water. The eyes are black 
and shrivelled, the pearly lustre has given way 
to dull red, the legs are gathered closely against 
the sides, the fan is darkened and contracted, 
and the body is bent double, so that the fan 
comes nearly as far as the eyes. In fact, the 
shrimp is just as we see it in a fishmonger’s 
shop. Spirits of wine, by the way, has just the 
same effect as boiling water, and will change 
the deep blue-black of a lobster to red. 

Let no one eat shrimps without reserving at 
least one good specimen, for the purpose of ob¬ 
serving the beautiful structure of the mouth and 
jaws. 

The mouth is placed on the under side of the 
so-called head, and the jaws, of which there are 
several pairs, move laterally, like those of in¬ 
sects. As accessories, without which the shrimp 
would die from starvation, are the long, flat¬ 
tened, and delicate claws, the tips of which 
exactly coincide with the entrance to the mouth. 
Feeble as they may seem, they are tolerably 
strong, as any one can prove by standing quietly 
in a shallow sand-pool. The shrimps are sure 
to think that his feet and ankles are good to 
eat, and will nibble away with their little claws, 
some venturing to climb to the very surface of 
the water in search of a soft spot on which their 
claws can make an impression. 

All the Crustacea have the same mode of eat¬ 
ing, whether they be shrimps, prawns, lobsters, 
or crayfish. One of the claws is used for holding 
the food, while the other picks it to pieces, and 
puts the morsels into the mouth. The whole 
process can be seen by putting a living shrimp 
into a tumbler of sea-water, and feeding it with 
little pieces of whelk, periwinkle, mussel, or 
any other marine mollusc. 

The supply of shrimps, even within a limited 
range, is practically inexhaustible, for the num¬ 
ber of eggs produced by a single shrimp is 
exceedingly great, and the lit.Me creatures can 
support themselves on particles of food which 
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are much too small to be visible to human eyes. 
Indeed, it is rather a moot point among practical 
naturalists whether the antennae are not more 
instrumental in discovering food than the eyes. 
Mr. Lloyd, of the Crystal Palace Aquarium, is 
strongly of this opinion, and certainly there is 
no one who lias enjoyed more opportunities of 
observation, or employed them better. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW I BECAME A VENTRILOQUIST. 

By Professor Lee. 
part in. 

H aving been invited to be present, I attended 
one of the meetings, which were held at 
eight in the evening, and from the moment of 
my arrival things went wrong, for as the pupils 
sang, 4 4 Doh, rah, me, fah,” a voice, very sug¬ 
gestive of an individual with bronchitis, sang, 
to same tone and pitch, 44 Oh, what singers you 
are ! ” The conductor caught it, and believing it 
proceeded from outside the building, said, 
“Never mind, let us proceed,” which was 
attempted, but with no better success. He 
then expressed the opinion that it was 44 too bad 

of-(naming a friend) to annoy them like 

this.’* He went to the door to expostulate; 
not being able to discover any one in the dark¬ 
ness, he called out, “ Where are you ? ” and as 



I had accompanied him in his search, you may 
not be surprised to hear that the reply was, 

‘ ‘ Round here. ” Round he went; but our 
trip was unsuccessful, so again entering the 
building, the singing recommenced, only to be 
again interrupted ; but this time the voice 
assured us, “I’m up here. ” So the conductor, 
mounting the ladder, and putting his head 
through "the manhole of the loft, asked once 
more, 44 Where are you now ? ” but there was no 
reply, and so the mystery remained un¬ 
solved until next day, when a mutual friend 
told him the secret, at which he wondered, but 
scarcely believed. 

I will furnish one more instance of what I 
may call impromptu entertainment, and then 
conclude my paper by an account of my greatest 
venture, which was a semi-public one. Upon 
the festive occasion of a wedding, after the de¬ 
parture of the bride and bridegroom, the guests 
were assembled in the drawing-room, when one 
of the company, who was chief clerk to an il¬ 
lustrious judge, came to me, and, in a beseech¬ 
ing tone, said, 44 1 have heard you are a ventri¬ 
loquist ; do favour me with a specimen of your 
power.” 44 Oh,” was my reply, 44 you might 
just as well say to a supposed wit, 4 Please make 
me laugh.’ The very request is almost suffi¬ 
cient to prevent my success.” After much press¬ 
ing, however, I consented, with the assistance 
of a brother-in-law, to arrange a little 44 stock ” 
entertainment. We left the room to make 




necessary preparations, when our plans were at 
once altered by a circumstance which favoured 
an impromptu performance. The house, it must 
be explained, had a spacious conservatory con¬ 
nected with the hall by glass vestibule doors, 
close to the drawing-room, where the company 
was waiting our reappearance. In the hall we 
were met by a servant on his way to announce 
the arrival of Mr. C.’s carriage. 44 There,” said 
I, addressing my brother ; 44 that will just do ; 
go in to the room and leave the door open ; the 
rest I will manage.” No sooner was the door 
opened and the announcement made, than I 
called out, 

44 Well, my man, what do you want ? ” 

4 4 Mr. C. I’d like to know how much longer 
I am to be kept here this cold day.” 44 Well, 

I am sure I cannot tell you, but I do not think 
you should speak in that w T ay.” 44 Oh, don’t 
you? well, I do; I shan’t stand it much 
longer.” 44 Well, my man, it is a great pity 
you should have come at all, as you are intoxi¬ 
cated.” 44 Am I ? not at your expense—a lot of 
stingy teetotalers (we were, for the most part, 
abstainers), who won’t give me a drop of beer.” 
Hereupon the man was threatened with expul¬ 
sion from the grounds, and he, apparently, 
growing very angry, as we had been' cruel 
enough (to pretend) to . kick a dog which had 
accompanied him, and which retreated, and 
howled or yelped as he did so, a scuffle ensued, 
during which, of course, there was much noise 
and banging of doors, resulting in the expulsion 
of the unruly coachman. To appear with dis¬ 
arranged hair, coat, and tie, were necessary to 
complete the deception. On again entering, 
an amusing tableau was presented to view. A 
young barrister, seated next my wife, seemed 
anxious for my welfare, and had even asked to 
be allowed to come and see what transpired 
between the man and myself, suggesting that he 
might be required as a witness ; while the 
owner of the carnage and his wife were alarmed, 
the lady inquiring of her husband, as she 
attempted to make her way out of the drawing¬ 
room, 44 Do you think he is in a fit state to drive 
us home ? ” My presence, and the congratula¬ 
tion of other friends, set them at rest. The 
gentleman was astonished ; dog and quarrel 
were, of course, a fiction.. The real coachman 
being sober enough, his master and mistress left 
with profuse thanks, which were ample reward 
for this attempt. 

Recently, when having been asked to lecture 
to some orphan boys and their friends, I selected 
the subject of 44 Haunted Houses, or Bogies 
and Ghosts,” thinking to introduce a little ven¬ 
triloquism to prove the possibility of deceiving 
the sense of hearing. The master of the Orphan¬ 
age suggested that as it would be given on the 
evening of Boxing Day, a ventriloquial enter¬ 
tainment should be substituted for the lecture. 
To this I agreed, and began to make prepara¬ 
tions, writing a sketch called 44 Boxing Day,” in 



Old Grumbleton. Adolphus. 


which I could introduce most of the characters 
in my ventriloquial repertoire, so arranging 
that no two should be required on the platform 
at one time, though holding conversation with 
invisible personages. 

The programme included— 

Grandpapa Grumbleton Soft, who suffered 
chiefly from three complaints — gout., bad 
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servants, and a lazy son (in fact nothing else 
<tiled him). 

Mr. Adolphus Soft, who was notably parti¬ 
cular about his (h)air, which he was constantly 
arranging with his finger, or played upon a 
very, very minute cornet of wood. 

Simple Simon Soft, who being sent to see his 
grandpapa, did all the mischief in his power, 
setting dogs (imaginary) to fight, and pigs to 
squeal (from ill-usage of course), and concluded 
by hiding the baby, to the great horror of old 
“nurse, who next appeared, sobbing with 
grief, and sneezing through cold caught in seek¬ 
ing for the lost treasure. She gave instructions 



Simple Simon. Nurse. 


to the “Town Crier” through the window, t< 
“ cry ” the missing baby. He, however, having 
drunk to too many healths that day, confuse! 
his description of the various items of lost pro 
pcrty, much to the annoyance of nurse and th( 
amusement of the audience. 

Then came a dusky visitor, for in the chimnej 
is heard the voice of the cook’s beloved “ Joe.’ ,: 
The cook being out on an errand, the write] 
imitated her encouraging speeches, and allowed 
Joe down, whereupon he unexpectedly received 
his Christmas Box, or rather, it received him, 
for though not visible he was seized and enclosed 
in a large chest, and made to sing a song, which 
he would have soon accomplished, but for two 
difficulties : one the choice of its title, the other 
the frequent interruptions of Sani, who, though 
also invisible, had stationed himself behind a 
chair, whence he insisted on speaking at most 
inconvenient seasons. He also interrupted Miss 
Bellinda Larrup, who related her experience as 
a governess of naughty boys, and sang one verse 
of a song in rehearsal for an evening party. A 
dialogue was carried on between two Lancashire 
folk on taking the 4 4 census. ” This created much 
amusement, and little wonder, for having con¬ 
cluded their remarks they suddenly lost their 
heads, which were wooden, with practical (i.e. 
moving) jaws, worked at the back by the enter¬ 
tainer with a spring, while he supplied the voices 
without moving his lips or averting his face. 

The entertainment 
closed by a short 
lecture from Profes¬ 
sor Black, who gave 
ocular demonstra¬ 
tion that black is 
white ; for one mo¬ 
ment lie appeared as 
a veritable 44 nig¬ 
ger,” and the next 
as a white gentleman 
in evening dress. 

V entriloquism 
may at times serve 
purposes of instruc- 
tion, for words 
spoken to children— 
not to frighten but 
amuse—by a person apparently present though 
not in sight, are not soon forgotten. I 
remember having been asked by a gentle¬ 
man, in the presence of an extremely wake¬ 
ful juvenile, to inquire of my friend in the 
chimney at what hour little boys of five years 
should go to bed, to which the answer was given 
from my mysterious friend, 44 Half-past six.” 
Is not that very early ?” 4 4 No. ” 44 But why 



should they retire so soon?” 44 Because—” 
44 Because what ? ” 44 Because early to bed and 

early to rise makes a boy healthy and merry 
and wise.” The ancients practised this art, and 
the cunning priests used it to deceive the peo¬ 
ple. Sir David Brewster has also furnished 
instances in -which it has been successfully em¬ 
ployed in what is now called Spiritualism, as 
also to extort money. I have selected the fol¬ 
lowing as being highly amusing, and almost 
surpassing belief. 

A ventriloquist, Louis Brabant, who had been 
valet-de-ehambre to Francis i., turned his powers 
to profitable account. Having fallen in love 
with a rich and beautiful heiress, he was rejected 
by her parents as an unsuitable match for their 
daughter. On the death of her father, Louis 
paid a visit to the widow, and he had no sooner 
entered the house than she heard the voice of 
her deceased husband addressing her thus : 
4 ‘ Give my daughter in marriage to Louis Bra¬ 
bant, who is a mail of large fortune and excel¬ 
lent character. I endure the inexpressible 
torments of purgatory for having refused her to 
him. Obey this admonition, and give everlast¬ 
ing repose to the soul of your poor husband.” 
This awful command could not be resisted, and 
the widow announced her compliance with it. 

As our conjurer, however, required money for 
the completion of his marriage, he resolved to 
work upon the fears of one Cornu, an old banker 
at Lyons, who had amassed immense wealth by 
usury and extortion. Having obtained an in¬ 
terview with the miser, he introduced, the subject 
of demons and spectres, and the torments of 
purgatory, and, during an interval of silence, 
the voice of the miser’s deceased father was 
heard complaining of his dreadful situation in 
purgatory, and calling upon his son to rescue 
him from his sufferings by enabling Louis Bra¬ 
bant to redeem the Christians that were enslaved 
by the Turks. The aw T e-struck miser was also 
threatened with eternal doom if he did not thus 
expiate his own sins ; but such was the grasp 
that the banker took of his gold that the ventri¬ 
loquist was obliged to pay him another visit. 
On this occasion not only his father but all his 
deceased relatives appealed to him in behalf of 
his own soul and theirs, and such was the loud¬ 
ness of their complaints that the spirit of the 
banker was subdued, and he gave the ventrilo¬ 
quist 1,000 crowns to liberate the Christian cap¬ 
tives. When the miser was afterwards unde¬ 
ceived he is said to have been so mortified that 
he died of vexation. 



Corrcsponhcitce. 

G. H.—Draughts by-and-by. 

W. McG.—Announcements as to yearly volume 
in due time. 

W. (Sheffield).—Sketches good, but not of use. 

Tommy.— Advertisements are not inserted in 
the weekly numbers, but a few appear on the 
wrapper of the monthly parts. 

J. £>. (Bristol).—Ask a minister or a bookseller 
in Bristol about the school. 

St. Neots.— Water in globes with fishes should 
be often changed, or at least purified by air 
pumped in by bellows or elastic tube. 

Puzzle.— 44 I am in hail but not in snow, in 
bring but not in carry,” etc. Puzzles of this 
kind are too easy to be worth publishing, 
though amusing for home exercises. 

W. G. (Hackney).—The writer of the directions 
about boat-building is now abroad, being a 
seaman. Consult a carpenter as to prices. 

C. H. S.—A light collapsible boat is recom¬ 
mended on safe and shallow water, being 
manageable by any small boy. There are 
several patents advertised. 

R. S. E. 0., and Others.— The author of 
the instructions How to Make a Telephone, 
will reply to various letters of inquiry in a 
brief supplemental paper. 

J. T. (Ayr).—Consult any Encyclopaedia as to 
elements of architecture. Consult a local 
bookseller as to books. Is there no free public 
library in Ayr ? 
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(See No. 8, March 8, # 1879.) 


Problem No. 11, 

By J. SCOTT. 



THE ENDINGS OF GAMES. 

2.—Drawn Positions. 

There are 3 kinds, namely, 1, insufficient 
force; 2, perpetual check ; 3, stalemate. A 
specimen of the first kind is this : White, Iv e8 ; 
0 gS ; P d7 ; Black, K e6 ; L b7 ; White plays 

1, P to d8 becoming an 0 and giving check ; 
Black must move the K, whereupon the 0 d8 
takes the L b7, and the two O’s cannot win. 
To the second kind belongs this : White, K hi ; 
L c5 ; Black, K b8 ; L f4 ; M g7 ; P a7, c7 ; 
thus : 1, L b5 check, K moves ; 2, L e8 check, 
and thus White continues to check on b5 and e8. 
A specimen of the third kind or of stalemate is 
this : White, K a2; M e4 ; P c6; Black, K a8 ; 
M g3, hi ; P a3, c7 ; thus : 1, M a4 f, K b8 ; 

2, M a8 d, K must take the M, and now White 
cannot move. We will now give more than 25 
examples, in which White is unable to win, and 
in which he can prevent losing, namely, the con¬ 
dition to each is, White to play first and to 
draw. 

Problem No. 12.—White, K al; N a3 • 
P a2. Black, K g8. (White would vin if the 
K stood on b2 or e2.) 

No. 13.—White, K aS ; 0 a2 ; P a7. Black, 
K c8. ' 


No. 14.—White, K dl. Black, Iv d8 ; P d7. 
(If Black had the first move he would win, and 
if he had it in the following position he would 
lose.) 

No. 15.—White, K a7 ; P a6, c6. Black, 
K c 7 


No. 16.—White, Ka7 ; L liS. Black, K g2 : 
Ph2. G ’ 

No. 17.—White, K a7 ; L h8. Black, K g2 ; 
P f2. (White would win if the black P stood 
on b2, d2, e2, or g2, and the black* K next 
to it.) 


No. 18.—White, K bl; M h2. Black, Ka8 
L c6. 

No. 19.—By A. D. Philidor.—White, K li2 
0 a2. Black, K b3 ; P a3. 



























POWDER MONKEV TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain Cook, n etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE THISBE VICTORIOUS—AN 

enemy’s squadron heaves in sight. 

T he crew of the Thisbe stood at their 
guns, ready to open fire at the word of 
command. Several who had at the com¬ 
mencement of the action been among them 
were missing; and though the survivors 
mourned their loss, that was not the time 
either to think or talk about them. Not a 
word, indeed, was spoken fore and aft; not 
even the usual jokes passed between the men. 
The Frenchman showed no inclination to 
avoid the combat. He could not have got 



Taking possession of the Prize. 
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away even Lad Le wished, for Lis foretop- 
mast was gone, and Le Lad not fully 
repaired the other damages Le Lad re¬ 
ceived aloft. 

Nearer and nearer the Tliisbe drew to 
the enemy ; still the looked-for word of 
command did not come. The captain 
resolved to wait till Le got close up to her. 
The French, also, for some time refrained 
from firing, though the Thisbe was within 
range of their guns. They were the first 
to lose patignce, or perhaps they thought 
that they could knock away the spars and 
rigging of their antagonist, and thus be 
able to make their escape. 

The Thisbe, however, was coming up on 
their larboard quarter. Their guns which 
they could bring to bear were trained 
high for the purpose mentioned. The shot 
came whistling about her masts and 
rigging, but though some of her sails 
were shot through, and a few ropes cut 
away, no material damage was received. 
The breeze at that instant freshened, and 
the Thisbe glided rapidly on. 

“ Give it them, my lads! ” cried the 
captain, as the helm being put to star¬ 
board the whole of the Thisbe’s broadside 
was brought to bear with terrible effect on 
the enemy. 

The Frenchman again fired. The 
Thisbe’s guns were quickly run in and 
reloaded. The breeze at that instant blew 
aside the smoke, and as it did so the 
enemy’s foremast was seen to fall with a 
crash overboard. 

Loud cheers rang forth from the decks 
of the Thisbe. Again her broadside was 
fired, but no return came. The next 
instant through the smoke the French¬ 
man’s ensign was seen in the act of being 
lowered, just in time to save them from 
another broadside. 

The British crew had cheered lustily 
when they saw the foremast fall. They 
now redoubled their shouts, turning round 
and shaking each other heartily by the 
hand; some throwing up their caps, 
and others, mostly the Irishmen of the 
crew, leaping and dancing with delight. 

Two of the Thisbe’s boats being un¬ 
injured were lowered, and the third lieu¬ 
tenant, with a master’s mate and a party of 
seamen, was sent on board to take posses¬ 
sion of the prize. 

As they were about to shove off Mr. 
Saltwell inquired whether any one could 
speak French. 

“ I can, sir,” said Bill, touching his hat. 

“ Then go and assist Mr. Sterling; you 
will be of much use,” said the first lieuten¬ 
ant. 

Bill, who had been longing to visit the 
prize, obeyed with no small satisfaction. 

As they reached her deck an officer ad¬ 
vanced with his sword in his hand, and 
presented it to Mr. Sterling, who, receiving 
it, handed it to Bill. 

The French officer announced that he 
was the second lieutenant of the Diana 
frigate, which it was his misfortune now 
to yield into the possession of her British 
conquerors. 

Mr. Sterling bowed in return. 

u Tell him, Bayner,” he said, “ that we 
acknowledge how bravely he and his coun¬ 
trymen have fought their ship, and that 
though they have lost her they have not 
lost their honour.” 

The French lieutenant looked highly 
gratified at this remark when Bill inter¬ 
preted it, and desired him to express his 
obligation to the English lieutenant. 

The captain and first lieutenant had been 
killed, as were no less than thirty of the 


crew, including other officers, while fifty 
were wounded. 

The deck, indeed, presented a dreadful 
scene — strewed in every direction with 
corpses, while many poor fellows were so 
fearfully injured that their shipmates had 
been unwilling to move them. 

The other officers presented their swords, 
while the seamen unbuckled their cutlasses, 
and the marines piled their arms. Many 
wry faces were made, though m®st of the 
Frenchmen merely shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders, observing that what had happened to 
them was the fortune of war. Bill made 
himself very useful in communicating with 
the French officers and crew. 

One of the Diana’s boats had escaped 
injury, and she,, being lowered, assisted 
the other boats in carrying the prisoners 
on board the Thisbe. They far outnum¬ 
bered the English, and much vigilance was 
required to keep them in order. 

The prize crew sent on board the Diana 
set to work, under the command of Mr. 
Sterling, to stop the shot holes in her sides, 
and to repair her other more serious dama¬ 
ges. A jurymast was rigged forward, to 
supply the place of the foremast carried 
away. In the meantime, a hawser being 
conveyed on board the Thisbe, the prize 
was taken in tow, and sail was made for 
Plymouth. 

It was of the greatest importance to get 
away from the French coast without delay, 
for a northerly wind might spring up and 
diive the two ships upon it, or if, as Cap¬ 
tain Martin suspected, a French squadron 
was in the neighbourhood, the sound of 
the firing might have reached them, and 
they would very probably come up to 
ascertain what had taken place, when the 
prize would be recaptured, and the Thisbe 
herself might find it very difficult to 
escape. 

Everybody on board had, therefore, 
ample work to do; besides which the pri¬ 
soners in both ships had to be watched. 
Several had been allowed to remain on 
board the prize to assist the surgeons in 
attending to the wounded men. An eye 
had also to be kept on them. 

Mr. Saltwell sent for Bill, who had re¬ 
turned to the Thisbe. 

“ I remember well how you behaved on 
board the Foxhound, and I want you to 
keep a watch on the prisoners, and let me 
know if you hear or see itnything suspi¬ 
cious. They will probably remain quiet 
enough, as they must know that they 
would have very little chance of success 
should they attempt to rise upon us. At 
the same time it is better to be on the safe 
side, and not to trust them too much.” 

“ They have heard me talking French to 
the officers, and will be careful what they 
say when they see me near them,” an¬ 
swered Bill; “but there’s my messmate, 
Jack Peek, who was in France with me, 
and knows their ‘ lingo ’ as well as I do; 
and as .they have not heard him talking, 
they’ll not suspect him, and if you will 
allow me, sir, I will tell him to go among 

them, and he’ll soon find out if they have 
any thoughts of mischief.” 

Mr. Saltwell approved of Bill’s proposal, 
and gave him leave to employ J ack as he 
suggested. 

Bill, going below, soon found out his 
messmate. 

Jack was well pleased .at the confidence 
placed in him, and promised to keep his 
eyes and ears well open. 

There was no time for conversation just 

then, for every man in the ship was busy, 
and the boys were wanted to assist them. 


The frigate and her prize had made 
some way to the northward before night 
came on. A bright look-out was kept for 
any enemy which might heave in sight; 
but when darkness gradually stole over the 
ocean none had appeared. 

During that night none of the English 
officers or men turned in. The most tired 
snatched a few moments of sleep at inter¬ 
vals as best they could when off watch. 

The Frenchmen were allowed to he down 
on deck between the guns, with sentries 
placed over them. It was very evident 
that, had they chosen to rise, they might 
have overpowered the sentries at the cost 
of a few of their own lives. Fortunately, 
none of them liked to run the risk of being 
shot, and remained quiet. 

The wind was light, and the Thisbe and 
her prize made but slow progress. 

The captain anxiously waited the return 
of morning. 

At early dawn look-outs were sent aloft 
to ascertain if any vessels were in sight. 
They reported three to the south-east, and 
one to the westward, but what they were 
it was impossible at that distance to say, 
as their loftier sails could but indistinctly 
be seen rising above the horizon. 

The Thisbe had already as much sail set 
as she could carry, but Lieutenant Sterling 
was making an effort to get up a maintop- 
mast on board the prize. 

When J ack and Bill met at breakfast, 
Jack reported that he had been frequently 
among the prisoners, but had failed to hear 
anything which showed that they had the 
slightest thoughts of attempting to regain 
their liberty. 

“ What would you know about the mat¬ 
ter even if they had been talking treason ? ” 
observed Tom. ‘ ‘ I doubt if either of 
you fellows know much about French.” 

“As to that,” said Bill, “we managed 
to talk to Frenchmen, and to understand 
what they said to us. That, at least, 
shows that we do know something about 
French; not that I wish to boast, only I 
think I should do much bettor if I could get 
hold of some French books.” 

Tom laughed. “Oh! I dare say you 
hre going to become a great scholar, and 
to beat us all,” he observed, with a sneer. 
“Jack was even declaring that you were 
likely to be placed on the quarter-deck. 
That would be a good joke.” 

“It would be a good reality for me, 
though I don’t think it’s what is very likely 
to happen,” answered Bill, without getting 
at all angry. 

“ Nor do I,” said Tom, in the same tone 
as before. “ Just fancy a chap like you 
turned into an officer. You can jabber a 
few words of French, and may have picked 
up a smattering of navigation on board 
the Foxhound, though I’ve a notion you 
must pretty well have forgotten all you 
knew by this time, and you may be fond 
of books, but all that won’t turn a fellow 
who has come out of the gutter, as one 
may say, into a gentleman, as I suppose 
those on the quarter-deck call them¬ 
selves.” 

“And what do you call them?” ex¬ 
claimed Jack, not liking to hear such 
remarks made to Bill. “I wonder you 
dare to speak in that way.” 

“ I call myself the son of a gentleman, 
and I’m thinking when I get into port of 
writing to my father and asking him to 
have me placed on the quarter-dock.” 

“I wonder you didn’t do that before 
you ran away from home,” said Jack. 
“They’ll have forgotten all about you by 
this time, and maybe, if you do manage to 










•write a letter, your father won’t believe 
vthat it comes from you.” 

“Let him alone, Jack,” said Bill; “I 
'don’t mind what he says about me. If his 
father gets him made a midshipman I shall 
be as glad as any one.” 

44 Thank you,” said Tom; 44 I flatter 
myself I shall know how to strut about the 
quarter-deck and order the men here and 
there as well as the rest of them.” 

Just then a voice was heard shouting 
“ Tom Fletcher, the cook wants you in the 
galley. Be smart, now, you’ve been long 
enough at breakfast.” 

Tom, bolting his last piece of biscuit, 
hurried away, as he had no fancy for the 
rope’s-ending which would have been be¬ 
stowed upon him had he delayed obeying 
the summons. 

The mess-tins were stowed away and 
the watch hastened on deck. The wind 
by this time had somewhat freshened, and 
the frigate and her prize were making 
better progress than before. The strangers, 
however, which had appeared in sight in 
the morning were considerably nearer. A 
fourth was now seen beyond the three 
which had been made out to the eastward. 
The ship to the westward, which was con¬ 
siderably farther off than the others, was 
evidently a large vessel, and the captain 
declared his belief that she was a line-of- 
battle ship, but whether English or French 
it was impossible to decide. He hoped, as 
did everybody on board, that she was Eng¬ 
lish, for should she prove to be French, as 
undoubtedly were the vessels to the east¬ 
ward, the Thisbe would lose her hard- 
won prize, even though she might manage 
to escape herself. Still, Captain Martin 
was not a man to give up hope while there 
was a chance of escape. 

The Thisbe, followed by her prize, kept 
on her course with every stitch of canvas 
she could carry set. 

“I’m afraid if we don’t outrun those 
fellows there, we shall get boxed up again 
by the Frenchmen,” observed Jack, point¬ 
ing to the approaching ships. 

“ If we do we must manage to get out 
somehow or other, as we did before,” an¬ 
swered Bill; “but even if they do come 
up with us, that’s no reason why we should 
be taken. We must try and beat them off, 
and the captain and Mr. Salt well are the 
men to do it. They are only four to our 
two ships, for the lieutenant in charge of 
the prize will fight his guns as well as we 
do ours.” 

4 4 But what do you say to that big ship 
coming up channel out there?” asked 
Tom. 4 ‘We shall be made mincemeat of 
if she gets up to us, for I heard the boat¬ 
swain’s mate say that she’s a seventy-four 
at least, and may be an eighty-gun ship, 
or still larger.” 

44 She hasn’t come up with us yet,” an¬ 
swered Bill. 44 We shall have time to beat 
off the others and stand away to the north¬ 
ward before she gets us within range of 
her guns. Perhaps, too, the wind will 
shift to the eastward, and throw her to 
leeward. We shall then be well in with 
Plymouth by the time she can manage to 
beat up to us. We are not going to give 
in while the tight little frigate keeps above 
water.” 

Bill expressed the sentiments of most of 
the crew. Still, the odds were greatly 
against the Thisbe and Diana. The latter 
had but forty hands on board to work the 
guns and manage the sails, while the crew 
of the Thisbe was thus far diminished, 
besides which they had to look after their 
prisoners. 
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The two leading ships of the enemy had 
been made out to be frigates, as it was 
thought projbable were their consorts 
astern ; and even though they might fail 
to capture the Thisbe, they might knock 
away her masts and spars, and so maul 
her that she would be compelled to suc¬ 
cumb to the line-of-battle ship coming up 
from the westward. 

Not, however, by his manner, or any¬ 
thing he said, did the captain show the 
least apprehension of such a result. The 
crew were at their stations, ready to 
shorten sail should the breeze freshening 
render it necessary. The men joked and 
laughed as usual, as ready for action as if 
they were only expecting one opponent of 
equal size. 

The morning wore on, the hands were 
piped down to dinner, the prospect of hot 
work not at all damping their appetites, 
though perhaps they got through their 
meal rather faster than was their wont; 
when they again hurried on deck to see 
how things were going on. The two 
French frigates were approaching. The 
headmost in a short time fired a bow- 
chaser, but the shot fell short. It served, 
however, as a signal to prepare for action. 
Once more the guns were cast loose, and 
their crews stood ready to fire as soon as 
they received the looked-for word of 
command. 

A few of the French prisoners who had 
been allowed to remain on deck were now 
ordered below. They went 'willingly 
enough, exhibiting in their countenances 
the satisfaction they felt at the expecta¬ 
tion of being soon restored to liberty. 
They were, of course, narrowly watched, 
and well knew that they would be pretty 
severely dealt with should they show any 
signs of insubordination. 

(To be continued .) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

By the Author of “The Boys of Hion- 

FIET.H,” ETC. 


IV.— THE IRONMONGER’S APPRENTICE. 



REMEMBER a boy 
at school who 
filled up most of 
his -spare mo¬ 
ments, and a 
vast number of 
copy-books, with 
thrilling pictures of adven¬ 
ture in the backwoods of 
America, whither he 
longed to go. He fre¬ 
quently got thrashed for 
his propensities, but no¬ 
thing could break him of 
the habit. If ever a boy- 
seemed destined for a life 
of adventure, he did, and 
I was sadly disappointed 
to learn in after years that he never lett his 
native land at all, but settled down to a very 
tame occupation. He is only one instance of 
many I could name whose early promise came 
to nothing. On the other hand, I can call to 
mind some who,, promising nothing at school, 
became remarkable men in after life. 

These thoughts came into my mind the other 
day as I looked at a portrait of John Williams. 
He never drew pictures in his copy-books of a 
settler’s adventures, and yet liis life from the 
age of twenty was one of delightful incident 
and almost thrilling romance. 

The present century was about ten years old 
when little Johnny Williams, then about twelve, 


began to write poetry at school. This was ail 
extra, for he was only supposed to gain a know¬ 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to fit 
him for business. He left school at fourteen, 
and went as apprentice to a furnishing ironmonger 
in the City Road, London. He wrote no more 
poetry, but set himself to learn the price of locks 
and keys, fenders and fire-irons. It was all the 
same to him what the business was, he had no 
choice. He was a plodding, useful boy, who 
had at least one good quality—he abhorred and 
feared a lie ! 

At the back of the shop was a workshop and 
forge. Johnny used to look in here at odd 
minutes and watch the workmen. He took 
notice of their ways, and when they had gone to 
dinner lie would try his hand at some common 
work at an empty bench. The customers had to be 
served whenever they came into the shop, so of 
course it was only the merest scraps of time that 
he could devote to manufacture. Still, he taught 
himself to make some common articles, and was 
proud of his triumph. At first his master de¬ 
murred ; then smiled, at seeing the boy’s taste. 
But after a time Johnny turned out some very 
delicate work, and his master, seeing its value, 
used to ask him to do a job occasionally if it 
required more than ordinary skill. This pleased 
him immensely, and be went so far as to ask to 
be allowed to do outdoor work. His master 
gratified his tastes, and Johnny might be seen 
with a workman’s apron on, and his tool-basket 
slung across liis shoulder, going off as blithe as 
a lark to do some odd job. Such work was of 
course beneath the dignity of a young shopman. 
Other boys might have been shocked at the idea 
of being seen in such a condition, but John "Wil¬ 
liams was delighted. 

This was the time of life, we may here remark, 
wdien boys begin to make friends. If they are 
good friends and true, they stick to a man all 
his life and raise him. If they are bad friends 
and worthless, they drag a man down. In John’s 
case they were bad, and in spite of a naturally 
good disposition he began to sink. There was a 
certain tea-garden near liis master’s house in the 
City Road, whither young people resorted who 
were not particular as to the company they kept, 
and this place became a special favourite with 
John. He met young fellows of his own age who 
had no respect either for themselves or God, and 
who enjoyed, most of all, meeting together on a 
Sunday evening just as other people were going to 
church. They were, in their own estimation, 
above all such dull stuff as religion. Indeed, 
John rather scoffed at it, and wondered why his 
dear mother at home should be continually 
praying for his conversion. So far from conceal¬ 
ing their meetings, they would walk boldly up 
and down the street in front of the public-house 
to which the garden was attached, in a spirit of 
bravado, such as drives many a lad to make a 
fool of himself when his mind is full of folly. 
John was just in this frame of mind one Sunday 
evening, pacing the street impatiently, looking 
to the right and left for the companions who had 
promised to meet him but had not kept their 
engagement. His restless spirit was irritated, 
lie resented the unpunctuality. Some one 
came along. 

“ John ! ” said the quiet voice of his master’s 
wife, and the lad turned round with a half- 
defiant air. “Wliat are you doing here, 
John ? ” 

44 Waiting for some friends, ma’am, but they 
have not come to time.” 

“Where were you going, John ?” 

44 Into the gardens ! ” 

“Come with me, for once, to the Taber¬ 
nacle ! ” 

44 1 feel half inclined to do so. 11 would serve 
them right! ” said John, thinking ^ that he 
would have a laugh at his companions’ expense 
next day. A little more pleading on Mrs. Ton¬ 
kin’s part, and John went ! His frame of mind 
was peculiar. He certainly did not go as a 
worshipper, be went out oj spite / A blessing 
is promised to those who seek it, yet the grace 
of God is so wonderful that He often is 
found of those who seek H im not! As J ohn, ever 
after, regarded this Sunday evening as by far 
the most important in his life, wc may record its 
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date. It was the 30tli January, 1814, and Jolm 
was eighteen. 

An arrow was shot straight into John’s heart 
that night from the pulpit. The text was a 
remarkable one, “What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? ” 

Without knowing it, John’s spirit had been 
long seeking safe ground, but had found none 
through all his careless years. This message of 
warning awoke him to his real position, and his 
wearied heart rested at last on the Rock of Ages ! 

“ What on earth has come to Jack Wil¬ 
liams ? ” was the very natural exclamation, when 
he threw aside his false indifference, and came 
out before friends and foes as a hearty young 
Christian ! Oh, how his mothers heart re¬ 
joiced ! Her prayers and her tears were all 
answered now. 

For two years he worked on at his business, 
showing by his conduct that the change in his 
heart was a real one. 

At the end of that time, having learned that 
young men were wanted to go abroad as mis¬ 
sionaries by the London Missionary Society, he 
wrote a modest, earnest letter of application, and 
was accepted, after due inquiry as to his 
character. This was in July, 1816. He was 
just turned twenty, and was still an apprentice. 
There was pressing need in the South Sea 
Islands for young helpers, and the Society in¬ 
duced Mr. Tonkin to cancel the indenture and 
liberate the apprentice. This was done wil¬ 
lingly, and then John must needs take to him¬ 
self a wife. He married a noble woman, not 
noble by the accident of birth, but by dignity 
of character ; and she proved herself a heroine 
of the very highest order. Another young man 
stood by John’s side when the recruits were 
called upon to testify as to their allegiance to 
the King of kings, under whom they were 
henceforth to serve. His name was Robert 
Moffatt ! Those two young men did more for 
civilisation, and made more real conquests, than 
half the heroes whom the thoughtless crowd 
adore. 


amongst the honoured few to whom the world 
owes a debt which it never can repay. With 
a fulcrum of love he has raised the world by the 
lever of the Gospel. 

On the 17th November, 1816, John Williams i 
and his wife set sail from England. He was j 
now to be thrown altogether on his own re- 
sources, and his practical mind at once set to 
work to make things comfortable. His cabin 
on board ship became the admiration of all, and 
the envy of many. It was as ship-shape as if he 
meant to make it his residence for life. He 
was full of admiring wonder at all that he saw 
during the voyage. The sharks, the sea-birds, 
the flying-fish, each in turn surprised him, and 
the distant views of Palma and Tcneriffe filled 
him with delight. At Rio de Janeiro he got 
the first glimpse of tropical splendour. The 
heights above the town were crowned with 
luxurious vegetation, and every step revealed 



The Bread-Fruit. 

fresh beauty and surprise. Everything was 
1 happy and free but men and women. It was 
the land of slaves, and superstition reigned with 
i undisputed sway. Slaves were sold, chained, 
i flogged, at th© pleasure and caprice of their 
i owners, and John Williams left the place sad at 
! heart. 

! They went to Sydney, and thence to Tahiti, 

! touching at New Zealand on the way. In the 
j Bay of Islands they made their first acquaintance 
i with the savages. And a very amusing intro- 
i duction it was. The natives came in great 
1 numbers, and in a friendly spirit, swarm- 
j ing up on the deck, and pressing round the 
I missionaries to welcome them in the most ap- 


They were to carry the light of religion and 
civilisation into the blackness of heathendom. 
They were to bind awakened hearts to theirs in 
every island which they visited. They were to 
leave the impress of their work on the history of 
the world ! 

Within a noble reef of coral, and surrounded 
by a splendid lagoon, stands Raiatea, one of the 
most enchanting spots upon which the eye of 
man could rest. About fifty miles in circum¬ 
ference, it seems to possess within itself every¬ 
thing that the heart could desire. The indolent 
natives had no need to work, for bread grew 
bountifully on the trees all the year round. 
Their only business in life seemed to be that of 
evil indulgence. Here, on September 11, 1818, 
Mr. Williams and his wife landed. News of 
what had been done by missionaries in Tahiti 
! had already reached the islanders, and their 
king was most anxious that these should settle 
on the island. 

They were well received, and it was not long 
before the energy of Mr. Williams made itself 
felt. Twelve months afterwards this is what he 
wrote home :— 

‘ ‘ When we came to this place there were only 
two native habitations, and it was difficult to 
walk along the beach for the bushes. But the 
former wilderness is now an open, clear, and 
pleasant place, with a range of houses extending 
nearly two miles along the sea-beach, in which 
reside a thousand natives.” 

How he built his house himself; how he 
learned the language of the islanders ; how he 
preached, and plastered, and painted ; how he 
raised the dull natives from cannibalism to 
Christianity, and set them building and preach¬ 
ing,—these things read more romantically than 
the pages of “Robinson Crusoe,” simply because 
they are true ! But perhaps his most romantic 
achievement was at the island of Rarotonga, 
which he discovered—an island thirty miles in 
circumference, with a population of six or seven 
thousand souls. After spending some time in 
successful mission work, he was anxious to visit 
some other islands, and as he had no boat, he 
determined to build one. The particulars of this. 



Erromanga. 


Mere recklessness, a bulldog tenacity, a fierce 
fight for very life, will make many a man ‘do 
heroic things for which he is hardly responsible. 
Not that we would detract from pluck in any 
form ; but in common fairness let us weigh the 
values of men’s work. I place John Williams 


proved fashion. This was by rubbing noses , 
and although our friends submitted to it, they 
felt rather alarmed. And now the real work of 
their lives began. They were henceforth to 
find their home on the bosom of that vast sea 
which is gemmed with such bewitching islands. 


boat-building were published by him when in 
England. He was dining with a party of naval 
officers, some of high rank, about that time, 
and a captain turned to him and said, frankly, 
“Well, Mr. Williams, I and several of my 
naval friends have read your book, and if you 
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will allow me to be candid, I may l!ell you that 
we can receive it all except that story about the 
“building of a ship, but this really exceeds our 
belief.” 

“Iam very glad, sir, that you have expressed 

your doubt now, because here is Captain-, 

who was at Raiatea shortly after the Messenger 


late. A body of infuriated natives rushed upon 
them, and before they could reach the boat they 
were both slain. Devotion to the islanders was 
sealed with the martyr’s blood. The noble spirit 
which had breathed new life into the islands of 
the South Seas was no more—or rather, had 
passed to its rest. “ Thus died,” said one, “ a 


THE BUSH ON EIRE. 

M onday, the 27th February, 1865, will long 
be remembered in Yictoria. At Mel¬ 
bourne, from an early hour in the morning, the 
wind from the north commenced to blow with 
great force, and the blast could only be likened 



The Bush on Fire. 


of Peace arrived there, and t^ whom, therefore, 

I shall refer you for information respecting 
■her.” 

It would be impossible in so short a paper to 
give any idea of his fertile inventiveness, or of 
the difficulties which beset him. The book in 
which these things are written must be read ! 

For a quarter of a century this energetic, ear¬ 
nest man laboured on, widening the field of his 
operations until it took in the New Hebrides. 
This he regarded as the key to New Caledonia, 
New Britain, New Guinea, and others. ^ He 
had already visited Fatuna and Tauna, where 
the natives, had received him kindly; and on 
the 20th November, 1839, the vessel in which 
‘he was sailing came in sight of the island of 
Erromanga. His former successes had made 
him bold, but he did not know that the natives 
on this island were smarting under an outrage 
-committed shortly before by the crew of a vessel 
that had visited the place. 

A small boat was lowered, and Mr. Williams 
4 md Mr. Harris, a gentleman who was on his way 
to England to become a missionary, with some 
others, pushed oil for shore. To their friendly 
signalling the natives did not reply. In other 
cases it had been enough to show some beads or 
cloth, but here they were useless. A few strag¬ 
glers indeed eame towards the beach, and even 
ventured to take what was offered. Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Harris decided to go ashore and treat 
with the people. They were walking up the 
■beach in the direction of the village, when 
-suddenly a cry was raised. Williams and 
Harris saw their danger and lied. It was too 


rrreat and good man, like a soldier standing to his 
post.” He was more. He was the dauntless 
warrior, scaling the heights of evil, and biing- 
ing down strongholds ol sin by the power of the 
Gospel of Peace. 

From the days of Drake to those of the 
Bounty mutiny the story of the South Sea 
Islands has read like fairyland romance, but no 
page in all that story shines brighter than the 
history of the ironmonger’s apprentice whom God 
took from the bench to do a great work amongst 
the savages in those regions of the globe. . 

Mr. William Wyatt Gill, who paid a visit to 
Erromanga only a few months after the murder 
of the Gordons* in 1861, and whose vessel was 
the John Williams (named after . our iron¬ 
monger’s apprentice), gives some interesting 
particulars of the island. The object of the 
visit was to restore to their own land a number 
of Christian refugees who had fled at the time 
of the previous massacre; and they anchored in 
Dillon’s Bay, on a bright Tuesday morning in 
October, on the side opposite to the landing- 
place of Captain Cook in 1769. Erromanga is 
seventy-five miles in circumference ; there are 
three distinctly marked ridges of coral forma¬ 
tion, while the interior is volcanic, and consists 
of lofty mountain ranges. A brighter day has 
dawned upon it since Williams was killed 
by the savages. A missionary and his wite— 
the ltev. H. A. and Mrs. Robertson—are now 
labouring successfully at Dillon’s Bay, most of 
the natives around the place profess Christ¬ 
ianity, and many Christian teachers occupy difler- 
ent villages. 


to that which proceeds from the mouth of a fur¬ 
nace. There was no sun visible throughout the 
day, but the heat was terrific, accompanied by 
clouds of dust. Bush fires raged in all parts of 
the country. 

On the liDe of railway running between Tara- 
dale and Elphinstone the bush was on lire 
on both sides of the line, and the train had to 
run the gauntlet through the dense volumes ot 
smoke, while the burning timber presented a 
grand sight as the flames extended in quick suc¬ 
cession from tree to tree. From all parts of the 
country most heartrending accounts were re¬ 
ceived of the destruction of property ; and the 
day will henceforth be known as “ Black Mon- 
day.” 

So disastrous a day had not been experienced 
in the colony since the memorable “Black 
r I hursday ” of a former year. 

When the news came to England, the con¬ 
trast in climate sounded strangely. While 
Englishmen at home were shivering and freezing, 
Englishmen in Australia were almost scorched 
by heat. It w'as remarked at the time that the 
climate of the antipodes, if not more change¬ 
able than our own, is quite as trying ; and its 
extremes, whether of warmth or cold, are terribly 
intense. 

There are in Australia mountains that are as 
white with snow' as the European Alps, but there 
are also deserts sandy and waste as the African 
Sahara. On the 27th February the fiercest 
torrid wind began to blow 7 , and the w’hole land 
grew incandescent. In the early morning the 
sun rose large, and round, and red; the sky was 
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cloudy and obscure ; and before long there came 
a breeze from the north-north-west—a breeze 
from the tropics, that burnt as it blew. In Mel¬ 
bourne the heat was so terrible that strong men, 
paralysed and beaten, could only crawl into their 
houses for shelter ; the burden was felt in every 
vein and nerve, in every cell of the brain, in 
every muscle of the body. Looking, as they 
tied, at the dull, lurid sky, the people knew that 
the country was on fire. Hotter and hotter grew 
the day; in the houses men flung themselves 
into bed, only to rise from it fevered and 
fatigued. The glare increased ; the hot breath 
of the wind struck like a blow upon the cheeks 
of those who were compelled to face it—it was 
close, stifling, suffocating. Such days have often 
been the preludes to an earthquake ; but the 
hours rolled slowly on, and there was still no 
sudden upheaval of the earth. Melbourne was 
safe ; and at last, the passion of the heat seem¬ 
ing exhausted, there came a change. The wind, 
which had been blowing from Java and Sumatra, 
veered round ; and then, rich with the savour of 
the sea, delicate and cool and sweet, the soft south 
wind blew freshly on the cit} r . It was a happy 
moment when, gazing through the dull, fiery 
haze of the air, observers saw the first move, of 
the clouds, and happier yet when the wind 
brought with it the rain. Down came the drops, 
slowly at first, then with a brisk and merry 
patter; the atmosphere was cleared, and the 
horrors of “Black Monday,” at least for Mel¬ 
bourne itself, were over. 

In bank, office, warehouse, and wharf there 
'Vas rejoicing ; an awful day had drawn towards 
its close without inflicting half the calamities 
that had been feared ; but meanwhile how was 
it in the bush ? At night telegrams followed 
each other in swift succession, recording the 
simple fact that the country was in a blaze. 
Digger and squatter, stockman and planter, had 
been forced to run for their lives. The flames 
spread merrily, garrulously crackling through 
the bush ; the coaches on the roads were almost, 
outstripped and destroyed ; and even round the 
railway trains there was a quivering and angry 
light. Like a pack of wolves, the flames rushed 
forward. 1 ‘From Geelong to Ballarat was nearly 
a line of fire huts were burnt to the ground, 
and homes laid Waste. North of Melbourne, in the 
vast track covered by the Black Forest, “ Black 
Monday” was even fiercer. In the shade the ther¬ 
mometer stood at 105 degrees, and old Australian 
travellers were amazed and overwhelmed by 
the wonderful character of the day. All along 
the rolling hills “millions of trees and logs were 
burning; ” and it was a glorious sight as past the 
rolling volumes of smoke leapt forward the swift 
flames in advance. Nor at night did the glare 
abate. Though the south wind had cooled Mel¬ 
bourne, the outlying country was still devas¬ 
tated. At length the fires burnt themselves out, 
and ruined stations, wasted stacks, barns black 
and bare, remained to point the history of the 
conflagration. 

It is pleasant to add that amidst all the 
scenes of danger no lives were known to be lost. 
The generous charity of the colony was also 
nobly exhibited. Large subscriptions were made 
for those whose property had been destroyed, 
and £50,000 was voted by the Government to 
relieve the sufferers by this unforeseen and irre¬ 
mediable calamity 
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“ I GET NO HOLIDAY, SIR.” 


R eturning- through the Long Walk to 
• Windsor one day lately, a lad carrying a 
big parcel was coming in the same direction, 
and we entered into conversation. 

He told me that his father had lain in bed for 
several months ; that he did the beadle work 
for him in the church ; had to be up most of 
Saturday night minding the fires, and engaged 
all Sunday to keep his father’s pay to the 
family, die was also engaged at seven shillings 
per week doing odd work for some family in the 
neighbourhood. But what has stuck to me is 
the lad’s complaint, “ I get no holiday, sir. 
Never a holiday ! ” This came in several times 


in our conversation. It bulked large in the 
poor lad’s eye, no holiday ; and nothing seemed 
to sweeten his lot, since what others enjoyed 
was denied to him. 

I tried to comfort him, reminding him how 
much he had to be thankful for in health, and 
strength to work ; and as to the work being 
hard and constant, that might not always be 
so, for there might be “a good time coming.” 
Besides, he was doing his duty in helping liis 
mother and saving the home. Our Heavenl} r 
Father would never fail to reward him, for there 
is a special promise to those who honour their 
parents, and helping them is the truest way of 
honouring them. Giving him a trifle towards 
the little store, and telling him he need not 
envy any one in Windsor Palace, if he was 
doing his duty and pleasing God, we parted, 
the poor boy looking much more cheery than 
when we met. 

And I felt assured that for his kindness to 
the family at home, and to his afflicted 
father, God would open up a way whereby a 
good long happy holiday would be given to him, 
even if it were not till all life’s work were 
ended. 

If any boys who read this may be similarly 
situated, let them take heart and not be dis¬ 
couraged. The writer, when an apprentice, 
used to be taunted by richer ones in the same 
shop, that he would never get away from his 
“mother’s apron-strings.” She was poor and 
a widow. But lie has lived to see many lands, 
and sail over many seas, and enjoy many holi¬ 
days, while some of those who taunted him 
are still working as they were, worn with toil 
and the victims of early self-will, and of pleas¬ 
ing themselves. Dear boys, take an old man’s 
kindly advice. Seek to please God in your lot, 
and He will get you a “ holiday.” e. y. 



WATERTON AT HOME. 

15 have already told one 
. or two stories illus¬ 
trative of the courage 
and daring of Water- 
ton, whose life has 
been attracting a good 
deal of notice lately. 
Thus a writer in * ‘ Mac¬ 
millan’s Magazine ” 
records the following 
curious incidents in his 
eventful and eccentric 
career. 

The Squire lived in 
a room at the top of 
his house, which had 
neither bed nor carpet; 
be slept on the floor in a blanket, with an oak log 
for a pillow. He rose at three, and was clean 
shaven, and in his private chapel by four, at his 
books (chiefly Latin and Spanish) and his ac¬ 
counts till eight, when breakfast was served on 
the stroke of the staircase clock, once the pro¬ 
perty of Sir Thomas More, one of his famous ances¬ 
try. From that time till dinner he was among his 
birds and trees, turning his ugly Yorkshire 
valley into a veritable wonderland, and at the 
stroke of eight he retired to his room. He built 
a wall all round his park of 250 acres, ranging 
from eight to sixteen feet in height, and £ ‘ modi¬ 
fied all within it to the use of birds, caring 
much more for their comfort than his own.” 
His trees lie watched and loved as much as his 
birds, and doctored them with far greater suc¬ 
cess than he had achieved in physicking man¬ 
kind. It was a favourite habit of his to sit 
among their highest branches, watching birds 
and reading Horace or Virgil, even after he was 
eighty ; and he often astonished visitors at the 
Hall by inviting them in perfect good faith to 
accompany him. He had himself, in his early 
manhood, twice climbed to the top of the cross 
of St. Peter’s—once to leave his glove on the 
top of the lightning conductor, and again at the 
Pope’s desire (no workman in Home being will¬ 
ing to risk his neck in the operation) to take it 
off again—so could not understand losing one’s 
head in tree-climbing. 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of 11 Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles,’*' 
“ Archie Blake,*’ etc. 

chapter xxii.—peter’s aunt, and her 

RECEPTION OF PETER AND DICK. 

IIEN the- 
train ar¬ 
rived at 
P add¬ 
in gton, 
Peter led 
D i c k, 
carrying 
B lossy,, 
towards 
an omni¬ 
bus, which, 
took them 

to Regent Circus, and another took them 
to Fulham. Here, turning from the 
high road, Peter went down a side 
street, and then to another and another, 
till at last he stopped at the door of 
a tall old house, with an air about it of 
having seen better days. S® it had, having 
been occupied by wealthy people once, 
but having now sunk down into a lodging- 
house, it was let out to different fami¬ 
lies, or to single lodgers who took some 
of the rooms furnished. The street was of 
a composite character, there being a few 
good new houses in it, while the majority 
were old tenements of varying sizes, and 
of different stages of decadence. An artist 
lived next door to the house Peter had 
stopped at, in a modern villa, with a pretty 
garden and conservatory, and opposite to 
him was a small place which had once been 
a cottage of gentility, where two of his 
models resided. But it was too dark to 
see much of the neighbourhood to-night, 
and Dick was too tired to care to do so* 
As to Peter, it was clearly not the first 
time he had been to the place, for he said,. 
as he knocked at the door, 

“ My aunt Deb lives here, and owns the 
house. You’ve heard me speak of her, I 
guess P ” 

So Dick had, and so had one or two 
others. When Peter was in one of his 
more gracious moods, he was apt to speak 
of his aunt Deb rather mysteriously as a 
person of some importance, from whom he 
had expectations. Dick felt a little im¬ 
pressed at the thought of seeing this 
lady, and Blossy screamed as if afraid of 
her. 

“Get her quiet, can’t you?” growled> 
Peter; “the old lady’s main particler, I 
can tell you.” 

The “old lady” herself made her appear¬ 
ance at the door just as he had finished 
speaking. She was a tall, thin woman, 
with a cotton gown of a pattern twenty 
years old, and an old-fashioned cap with a 
quilted border, that covered her head com¬ 
pletely and part of her forehead. She 
held a candle in her hand, for the passage 
along which she had come was dark, and 
she raised it, as if the better to see the 
faces of those who were knocking at her 
door; and thus Dick had a good view of 
her own. 

She was not so old as he had fancied 
from the confident manner in which Peter 
had always spoken of his “expectations; 


















but then Peter Potts was one of those who 
always think everyone is to die before 
themselves. She was sharp-featured, with 
keen eyes, thin lips, and a nose that seemed 
made, Dick thought, to poke itself into 
everyone’s business. She ivas clean, how¬ 
ever ; if it had not been for that Dick 
would have thought her the very aunt for 
Peter Potts. 

She soon recognised her nephew. 

“Is that you, Peter Potts?—and had 
you nothing better to do with your money 
than to spend it in coming up to town ? 
An’ what possessed you to bring up a 
baby ? There’s five of them in the house 
as it is; and who’s this you’ve got with 
you?” 

“ A friend of mine, an’ it’s his darter’s 
babby he’s got with him,” said Peter, 
varying his story slightly. Dying had 
grown part of the man’s miserable nature, 
so as to come quite natural to him, as the 
saying is. “ The mother lives at the other 
side of London, and we shall take the 
child to her in a day or two. I suppose 
you can take us in ? ” 

“Yes; only you must put up with 
things as you find them,” said Mrs. Yookes, 
as she led the way indoors. 

The house had been a good one in its 
time, as the broad staircase and carved 
woodwork still showed. And it was clean 
—as clean at least as any place could be 
tenanted by such a colony of lodgers. 
Mrs. Yookes occupied a small room at the 
back of the house. It had a certain air of 
comfort, but everything was patched and 
old. There was one cushioned armchair, 
but the cover of the cushion was made of 
pieces. The rug was of bits of cloth sewn 
together, the furniture looked as if it had 
been bought at different times at brokers’ 
shops; the only thing in good condition 
was the cat on the hearth, which set up 
her back at the strangers, as if resenting 
their presence. 

Blossy cried louder than ever, and Mrs. 
Yookes looked crossly at Dick. 

“"Whatever made you cumber yourself 
with a baby, when you don’t know how to 
keep it quiet ? Its mother must be a rare 
fool to trust you with it.” 

“ She’d a bad illness, and couldn’t man¬ 
age it herself,” said Peter. 

“It’s a pity she didn’t find some¬ 
body that could,” responded Mrs. Yookes, 
shortly. 

She bustled about, and put a stale crust 
of bread, with a piece of cheese that was 
little more than rind, on the table, some 
plates, and a mug of cold water. Peter 
looked at the viands, and then said, 

“I’d treat my friends better than that 
when they come nigh upon two hundred 
miles to see me.” 

“ And if I came from a part o’ the world 
where butter an’ cream an’ all manner o’ 
good things are to be had for the asking, 
I’d bring up a hamper, with some of them in 
it, if I came to a lone woman’s, with no¬ 
thing but her lodgers to look to,” said 
Mrs. Yookes. 

Peter knew his aunt, and took out half- 
a-crown. 

‘ £ We’d enough to do to bring the babby, 
but if you’ll get us something to eat, for 
we’re rare an’ hungry, I’ll stand treat, 
an’ I dare say the money ’ll run on to a jug 
o’ beer an’ some bacca.” 

“ You’ve no smoking here, Peter Potts,” 
said his aunt. “ If you can’t do without 
your nasty bacca, you can go out in the 
street an’ take it; an’ I don’t mind gettin’ 
you something in the way of meat an’ 
drink, though there must be something 
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wrong with folk as can’t put up with plain 
bread an’ cheese.” 

She tied on a 
bonnet of the shape 
called a coalscut¬ 
tle, and about as 
large as one; 
pinned a shawl 
round her, and 
took a plate and a 
jug in her hand ; 
then looked sharp¬ 
ly round. 

“You won’t be 
meddlin’ with my 
place while I’m 
gone; I don’t know 
your friend, Peter, 
an’ you were al¬ 
ways given to 
peepin’ an’ pryin’ 

—it’s as well to be 
on the safe side.” 

She went to the cupboard from which 
she had taken the bread and cheese, and 
locked it, putting the key in her pocket. 

“Now, don’t meddle with the cat, an’ 
he won’t meddle with yoy.; an’ as you’ve 
nothing to do but to talk while I’m gone, 
you may as well put the candle out. You 11 
hear one another just as well in the dark. 
An’ get that baby quiet whatever you do. 
However any man that’s had a family can 
be such a fool with a child as your friend 
is, I can’t think, Peter. P’raps I’d better 
bring some milk in for it,” she added, 
taking down another jug. 

“Little wretch! it’s always a-stuffin’,” 
said Peter Potts; “ had nigh upon a quart 
to-day.” 

“Oh! you can take your quart, too, 
Peter, an’ another on the top of it, though 
I don’t say you care much about milk,” 
replied his aunt. 

“Nasty old screw!” said Peter, wdien 
his relative had left the room. “She’s a 
regular miser. However, it’s all the better 
for me. She’s neither chick nor child be¬ 
sides me belongin’ to her. You’d better 
get up an’ walk about with the brat, Dick. 
I never knew such a gowk with a child ! 
That’s why I brought you here. I didn’t 
mean to come to my aunt at first, for it’s 
quite as dear as stayin’ at an inn, an’ not 
half so comfortable. But I thought may¬ 
be she’d look to the child, or find one of 
the women in the house to do it, an’ it 
must be clean an’ tidy to go to Stamford. 
Hill to-morrow.” 

“ My arms reg’ler aches with nussin’,” 
said Dick. “ If all the babbies is the bother 
this one is, I’m sure I wonder e’er a one of 
them ever grows up into a man or a wo¬ 
man.” 

“Never mind, it’ll soon be over, said 
Peter. “This time to-morrow we shall 
have got quit of the child, an’ be countin’ 
over our money, an’ mebbe have seen the 
squire an’ settled about No Man’s Land an 
the mill.” 

Peter leaned back in his chair; he had 
taken the cushioned one belonging to his 
aunt, and indulged in the contemplation 
of the rents to be made from No Man’s 
Land when its present tenants were dis¬ 
possessed and new ones found. Dick saw 
himself already master of the mill, and 
wondered how Nancy would feel when she 
knew of his elevation. Blossy had found 
a playfellow in the cat, and lay on the rug, 
pulling its fur with her little fat fingers, 
while the cat submitted with wonderful 
graciousness. 

Mrs. Yookes was not long in returning, 
and when she had scolded Peter for bum- 
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ing the candle in waste, she placed on the 
table some cold boiled beef, a lettuce, a 
crusty loai, and some butter, as well as 
the two jugs, containing respectively milk 
and beer. Then she saw how Blossy was 
occupied. 

“There’s something in that child,” she 
said, gravely. “ I never saw my Tom take 
to a baby like that. The little one would 
be as good as gold if she was properly 
managed.” 

Peter had told Dick his aunt mustn’t 
know anything of Blossy’s real story. 

“She’s a griping, stingy old screw,” he 
said, “ an’ would make nothing of gettin’ 
up to-morrow momin’ afore we were out 
of our beds an’ goin’ to Stamford Hill to 
get the reward. Aye! an’ she’d steal the 
babby, too, an’ take it with her. That 
woman’s capable of anythin’ for money. 
There’s nothin’ else keeps her alive so long. 
It’s on’y that she can’t bear to go out o’ 
this world an’ leave her savin’s behind 
her.” 

Mrs. Yookes, however, showed a very 
kindly feeling to Blossy, if only on her 
cat’s account. She fed the little creature 
herself, telling Peter he could wait till the 
baby was attended to ; and while she was 
feeding it, she asked Dick a number of 
questions about its mo.ther and her ail¬ 
ments — questions which Dick, who was 
not gifted with Peter’s powers of invention, 
found it difficult to answer. Peter had to 
reply for him; and then Mrs. Yookes, who 
seemed accustomed to speak her mind with 
sufficient plainness on most points, scolded 
Peter for not letting his friend answer for 
himself. 

At last Blossy finished her supper, after 
taking what Peter thought a most unrea¬ 
sonable time over it; and then, when Mrs. 
Yookes had deposited her again on the 
rug to play with the cat, her elders took 



their places by the round table, on which 
the supper was spread. 

But here Peter was to experience an¬ 
other disappointment. Ho pulled the cold 
meat towards him with the intention of 
helping the others, so that lie might be 
able to take especial care of himself; but 
Mrs. Yookes drew it back towards her. 

“When I’m in my own house I carve,” 

1 said she. 

“ I like to help what I’ve paid for,” said 
Peter, sulkily. 

“ Then stop at home and help it there,” 
said his aunt. “You set your mind too 
much upon eating an’ drinking, Peter. It 
was always your fault when a boy.” 

She gave him as she spoke a piece of 
beef very much underdone, and one half of 
it gristle and fat. She helped Dick liber¬ 
ally, flung a large piece to her cat, and 
took the rest, no inconsiderable portion, on 
her own plate. Peter grumbled at the 
cat being fed. 

“My Tom always lives just as I do,” 
said Peter’s aunt. “I wouldn’t be your 
cat or dog either for a trifle, Peter. You’d 
starve the poor critter an’ stuff yourself, 
till some night it ’ud be driven to make a 
meal of its master just to save itself from 
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dyin’. Mr.—I don’t know your name,” 
she added, turning to Dick—“but I’ll fill 
your glass if you’ll pass it over.” 

“Dick—bis name’s Dick,” said Peter; 
“an’ I don’t see that be wants bis glass 
filled twice to other people’s once.” 

“ Ob, but he’s not at home, an’ you are, 
Peter,” said the old lady, “an’ I likes to 
make strangers welcome.” 

She filled up Dick’s glass and then her 
own, and there was just a little drain for 
Peter, which she poured into his glass. 
Mrs. Yookes seemed to like eating and 
drinking as much as her nephew, when it 
was at the expense of other people; and 
she grew quite chatty over the meal, and 
favoured Dick with reminiscences of her 
nephew’s early days—such reminiscences 
not being very complimentary to Peter. 

According to her he had been the greedi¬ 
est, idlest boy that ever lived. 

“ An’ as to story tollin’, there never was 
one like him. I do believe, when he was a 
little ’mi,” continued Mrs. Yookes, in the 
tone of one who was uttering the highest 
compliment she knew how to pay, “ that he 
couldn’t have kept from lyin’ if he’d tried 
—it came that natural to him. If he said 
one thing, we always knew he meant just 
another, an’ I think he’s much the same 
way now—ain’t you, Peter?” she said, 
with a little chuckle, and a keen look from 
her little grey eyes. 

“Don’t know about that, aunt, I’m 
sure,” said Peter, sulkily; “but I should 
like the change from my half-crown.” 

“ Why, Peter, you wouldn’t be that 
mean! An’ where’s your breakfast to 
come from to-morrow, I should like to 
know ? I’ve got coffee an’ a red herrin’, 
an’ shall have to pay for more milk for the 
baby.” 

“Well, I’ve had none too much supper,” 
said Peter, “so I must have a pipe. I 
shan’t be more nor twenty minutes gone, 
Dick,” he added, looking significantly at 
his friend, “ an’ do you just try an’ keep 
that babby quiet.” 

“ Tom an’ mo will take care of the little 
one,” said Mrs. Yookes, graciously; “an’ 
Mr. Dick may go with you.” 

Dick was longing for a smoke, but Peter, 
with a frown, motioned him to stay. 

“Just keep where you are, an’ take 
charge o’ the child. I didn’t bring you 
here to bother my aunt with your darter’s 
brat,” ho said, savagely. 

“ Peter’s just as pretty behaved as ever,” 
observed Mrs. Yookes, as her affectionate 
nephew went away. “ An’ now he’s gone, 
just tell me what he an’ you are doin’ wi’ 
that there child, which is no more your 
darter’s than I am ! Darter, indeed ! why, 

I don’t think you’re over forty. You’re 
plain enough, an’ I don’t think you’ve over 
much sense to speak on, but you’re not old 
enough to be a grandfather. Your darter, 
indeed ! Peter might have made a better 
lie than that up while he was about it! ” 

Dick persisted in saying that the baby 
was his grandchild, at which Mrs. Yookes 
Bniffed contemptuously. 

“ You mean to be a liar, man; you’ve the 
best of intentions that way, but you can’t 
come up t-o Peter.” 

Then she went on plying Dick with 
questions, to which he returned confused 
and contradictory answers. He was very 
glad when Peter returned, after a very 
short absence, and intimated that it was 
time for them to go to bed. 

“I’ve got two rooms, one at the top of 
the house, the other on the first floor, that 
you can have,” said Mrs. Yookes, who was 
in the habit of letting furnished rooms as 


well as unfurnished ones. “ I’ve been out 
of luck lately, an’ had my bedrooms on my 
hands.” 

“ Haven’t you got a double-bedded 
room ? ” asked Peter. 

“ Only one, and it’s let, and the folks are 
asleep an’ snoring in it by this time, as you 
ought to be,” replied Mrs. Yookes. 

“ It doesn’t matter, Dick’ll sleep on the 
floor,” said Peter. “Just show me the 
room you meant for his. He’ll never be 
able to look arter that baby in the night 
without me, an’ I promised it’s mother I’d 
see to it for her.” 

“I’ll take it in the night if you like, 
Peter,” said his aunt, generously. “Jane 
an’ me’ll be able to manage it. Jane 
always sleeps with me.” 

“No, thank ’ee,” said Peter, “I don’t 
like that big cat of yours. He’ll overlay 
the child, or suck its breath, or something. 
I’ve heard tell of such things.” 

“ Not with such as my Tom. My Tom’s 
a gentleman,” said his aunt, indignantly. 

“ Well, show us Dick’s room,” said 
Peter, and his aunt leading the way they 
went to a small apartment on the first 
floor, in which among other things was a 
truckle bed with a small supply of bedding. 
Peter removed this from the bedstead. 



“ Now, aunt, show us the other room, an’ 
Dick’ll make himself up a nest on the 
floor.” 

The other room was at the top of the 
house, a garret with a sloping roof, fur¬ 
nished much like the one below. Peter 
threw the bedding he had brought down 
on the floor. 

“ Now Dick, you needn’t trouble my 
aunt; just place that ready for yourself, 
then you an’ the young un can sleep there, 
an’ I’ll be handy.” 

“I do like your manners, Peter,” said 
his aunt; “ most folks would think it only 
civil to sleep on the floor themselves.” 

“ Folks are fools then, aunt. I always 
take care of myself wherever I go.” 

Mrs. Yookes bade them good-night, and 
Peter began to make his preparations. He 
placed the water-jug, which was full of 
water, by the side of the bed, which was 
opposite to the one where Dick was to 
sleep. “What’s that for?” asked his 
friend. 

“To pepper you with,” said Peter, 
soberly. “ I bought a squirt while I was 


out, an’ a rush that I’m goin’ to stick in 
the candlestick; then I can see what I’m 
about. If that little chit yelp, an’ she’s 
sure to yelp—sleek an’ snug as she looks 
now—I shall send a squirtful o’ water at 
your head if you don’t sit up an’ hush her 
off. I never knew a man sleep like you do. 
You seem to think, for all you’ve got that 
-child, you come to bed for nuthen else.” 

“ I'm not goin’ to stand that,” said Dick, 
sullenly. “I’ve had a deal to put up with, 
more nor I ever bargained for, since we 
started with this child. I’ve been clawed 
at, an’ scratched at, by the little brat’s 
claws; don’t believe any one’s cut her nails 
for her ever since she come into the world, 
an’ every fool we come near seems to think 
I was made for their laughin’-stock. I 
haven’t had a bit to eat in comfort, nor an 
hour’s sleep in peace, an’ now you’re talkin’ 
as cool as a cowcumber of shyin’ cold water 
at me all the night through ! Why didn’t 
you let the old woman take tho child when 
she wanted ? ” 

‘ ‘ Just because she wanted, you great 
fool!” said Peter, savagely; “she’s that 
cute an’ that cunnin’ she’d smell a rat if it 
was a mile off. She know’s that baby’s no 
common one, an’ that I haven’t bothered 
myself with that an’ with you for nothing; 
an’ if she’d got the child she’d keep it, an* 
find out its value, and get it too. If you 
hadn’t been such a flat with the nussin’ I’d 
never have come here, I can tell you. But 
we must get her to make it decent to-mor¬ 
row, an’ to stuff it as full as it’ll hold 
before we take it to Stamford Hill; an’ 
one or the other of us must keep it in sight 
while she does it, too, for though she’s 
my own father’s sister she’s that sharp I 
wouldn’t trust her an inch further than I 
can see her.” 

‘ ‘ Then you might take the little bother 
yourself, for I’m quite worn out for want 
of sleep,” said Dick. “I never thought 
nussin’ was such hard work. I shall never 
see a gal again luggin’ about a babby but 
what I shall pity her. A nigger’s life is 
nuthen to it. Come, I say, have a con¬ 
science, an’ take the child the first half of 
the night.” 

Peter was by this time in bed, his night¬ 
cap drawn down over his ears, the clothes 
pulled up to them, the squirt, in case of the 
worst, behind his pillow. “I can't take 
the child,” he said, as sternly as if he really 
possessed the conscience to which Dick had 
appealed. “ If I do, how shall I be able 
to do my duty by you an’ myself to-mor¬ 
row ? The story I’ll have to make up 
about this baby ! An’ a man wants some 
brains to be able to invent a story and stick 
to it. You’re no hand at that sort of 
thing yourself, Dick. It’s the carryin’ the 
thing through, an’ the stickin’ to it an’ 
maldn’ it all sound fair an’ reasonable 
like, that’s the real hard work. An’ how 
am I to do that if I get up tired out and 
not rested ? I shall want all my wits about 
me to-morrow, I can tell you, an’ I’m not 
goin’ to have them smothered and muddled 
with nussin’ that baby.” 

Peter now pulled the bed-clothes right 
over his ears, and Dick knew that further 
appeals would be useless. He got into bed, 
hoping that Blossy would be merciful to- 
night, and she behaved herself so well that 
the squirt was not called into requisition 
more than two or three times during the 
night, and Dick woke from his slumber 
the next morning tolerably refreshed and 
in good spirits at the thought that this was 
the last day on which he should be called 
to perform the duties of a nurse. 

(To be continued .) 
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What could it be? 


“ UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

CHAPTER III.—THE MYSTERIOUS TRAP-DOOR. 



here was a 
large clock in 
the kitchen at 
Clear-all Farm, 
which struck 
the hours so as 
to be heard all 
over the house; but 
the principal divisions 
of the day were al¬ 
ways spoken of with 
reference to the do¬ 
mestic events which 
accompanied them. 
Thus there was get¬ 
ting-up-time, break¬ 
fast-time, lunch¬ 
time, dinner-time, 
tea-time, supper¬ 
time, and bed-time. 
Supper-time was at 
eight o’clock. Mr. 
Bott had said he 
should be home at 
supper-time, and at 
supper-time he came. 
Malcolm had expected to see a little 
oval-shaped man with a short neck and a 
round nobby head. He did not know why 
Re should have formed this idea of him, 
except that the name Bott suggested 


something round and hard. Mr. Bott 
did not, however, answer to his name 
(except as dogs do when called), being thin 
and long, with a low forehead, smooth, 
damp hair, and hollow, wrinkled cheeks. He 
stooped a good deal and looked habitually 
on the ground, not merely with downcast 
eyes, but with a searching land of look, as 
if he expected to find something. Perhaps 
he had acquired this habit in going over his 
fields to see how his crops promised, and to 
look for weeds, which he hoed up as soon 
as they appeared, or crushed into the 
ground with his heel. Weeds were good 
for something, he used to say, if you took 
care to bury them before seeding ; but let 
them get ahead of you, and there they were. 
Even indoors he seemed to be constantly 
searching for something on the floor, and 
if he chanced to see a pin there, would 
take it up and stick it in the corner of his 
waistcoat, and look as if he felt himself a 
richer and a better man for having done 
so. 

Mr. Bott shook hands with Malcolm, 
bowing low as he did so, but giving him 
only three fingers, and that with an air as if 
he could not afford more. He hoped he was 
very well, and that the gentleman his 
father was very well, and the lady his 
mother; and then observing a thread on the 
collar of Malcolm’s coat, took it off, looked 
at it closely, and after hesitating a moment 
dropped it. 

“ What is it ? ” Malcolm asked. 

“Nothing particular,” said Mr. Bott; 
“nothing of value.” Then he thrust his 


hands into his pockets, and said, with an 
attempt at cheerfulness, “ Mrs. Bott, it's 
supper-time.” 

There was a small round table placed 
near the fire in the common room, with a 
clean cloth on it, and knives and plates for 
three. The long deal table in the middle 
of the room had also knives and plates 
upon it, but no cloth. Mrs. Bott invited 
Malcolm to take his place at the small 
table, and some boys of about fourteen 
and upwards, who were employed as 
labourers on the land, and had their board 
and lodging in the house, came in, and 
seated themselves upon a bench at the 
other. There was a wooden screen, orna¬ 
mented with pictures of gigantic turnips, 
rampant horses, fat pigs, and other sub¬ 
jects, which formed a partial separation be¬ 
tween the master and his servants; but they 
could see andhear each other when they tried 
to do so, and Malcolm was aware that some 
of the lads were peeping round at him and 
whispering to each other, and, as he 
fancied, quizzing him. He heard the 
words “ gate-post ” and “ Poppitt,” and 
then the sound of suppressed laughter; he 
thought also he heard the name “ cockney” 
uttered, but was not sure of that. 

“Are you hungry, Mr. Frere?” Mr. 
Bott asked. 

“Not very,” he replied, feeling at that 
moment as if he could not eat a morsel of 
anything. 

“Do you take beer?” was the next 
question. 

“ Sometimes,” said Malcolm. 
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Mr. Bott seemed puzzled by tbe answer. 
He always drew the beer by measure before 
sitting down to his meal, and was careful 
not to draw a drop too much. He looked 
at his wife as if to ask her what he was to 
do. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Malcolm will prefer some 
wine this evening,” Mrs. Bott said. 

“ Wine! ” cried Mr. Bott, aghast. 

“He brought a little with him for his 
own use,” Mrs. Bott replied; “he has 
been ill, you know.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Bott, much re¬ 
lieved. “Then I dare say wine will be 
better for him, as a, rule;” and he went 
away to draw the beer immediately. 

When he was gone there was more peep¬ 
ing round the screen and more whispering 
among the farm boys. They had only 
bread and cheese at their table, and were 
curious to know what it was that smelt 
so good and savoury at the other. Mr. 
Bott also seemed surprised, when he had 
taken his place at table, at the dainty dish 
set before him. It contained three pork 
chops, served with a great deal of melted 
fat by way of gravy. The plates were of 
pewter, and the knives and forks had horn 
handles, and were much discoloured. 
Malcolm was more out of spirits than he 
cared to say. Everything about him was 
so different from what he had been accus¬ 
tomed to. He had fancied that Mr. Bott 
was a sort of gentleman-farmer, with 
hunters and dogs, and all sorts of outdoor 
amusements, and a comfortable middle-class 
establishment within. He would not have 
cared howplain the living might be if things 
had only been cleanly and nicely served. 
He had found the time hang heavily on his 
hands already in one afternoon or evening, 
and despaired at the thought of having to 
spend a month among such surroundings. 
He tried to eat his chop, but left the 
givater part of it untasted. 

Mr. Bott noticed this, and, with a spas¬ 
modic attempt at a smile, bade him “ eat 
it up.” 

“Coom,” he said, seeing that Malcolm 
did not obey him, “ coom, we don’t use to 
have any leavings in this house. ‘ Wilful 
waste makes woeful want.’ What you 
begin, you finish; that’s our rule.” 

“Let him alone to-night,” Mrs. Bott 
pleaded. 

Mr. Bott assented with a sigh, and that 
the chop might not be lost, finished it 
himself when Malcolm was not looking. 

‘ ‘ I dare say you would like to go to bed 
early, my dear,” Mrs. Bott said. It was 
then a little after eight o’clock. “ It is not 
quite bed-time yet,” she continued, “but 
soon will be. I’ll go and see if your room 
is ready.” 

As soon as she was gone Mr. Bott also 
got up, lighted a lantern, and went out. 
The boys followed him, except one, the 
eldest, who came and sat opposite to Mal¬ 
colm, near the fire, leaning his head 
against the wall and yawning fear¬ 
fully. 

“ Are you come here to stop ? ” he asked, 
by way of opening a conversation. 

“Hot very long, I hope,” Malcolm 
answered. “Do you live here ?” 

“ Yes, but that needn’t hurt you.” 

“No, of course not; I did not mean 
that. If I were going to stay here long, 

I should be glad of some company.” 

“ Ah, yes ; company is pleasant when 
it’s the right sort.” 

Malcolm winced; he fancied that this 
country bumpkin, as he called him in his 
own thoughts, was chaffing him, as Daniel 
Dry had done. 


“What is your name?” the country 
bumpkin asked presently. 

“ Malcolm Frere ; what is yours ? ” 

“ Butterfold my name is; Dick they call 
me, though. Where are you going to 
sleep ? ” 

I don t know. Do you sleep in this 
house ? ” 

“ No ; and I’m glad I don’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ah, well! I won’t say anything; 
only one of the chaps who used to sleep 
here didn’t like it.” 

Malcolm was not surprised at that; but 
he thought sleeping in the house would be 
better than being awake in it. 

“You are not afraid of ghosts, are 
you?” 

“No,” said Malcolm, stoutly. “Are 
you ? ” 

“It’s not a fair question.” 

“ Then why did you ask it ? ” 

“ I mean not fair to—to answer. Per¬ 
haps you don’t believe in ghosts ? ” 

“ I certainly don’t.” 

“ Then I certainly do. Seeing is believ¬ 
ing.” 

“ Did you ever see one, then ? ” 

“No; but I have seen a young fellow 
that did; and that’s the next thing to it. 

I suppose that’s what they call second- 
sight, isn’t it? Yes,” he continued, “I 
have seen a young fellow who saw a ghost, 
in this very house too.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ It’s the truth, I tell you.” 

“ Stuff! ” 

. “ Xot so long ago neither. I can tell you 
his name, too.” 

“ The ghost’s ? ” 

“ No, the other fellow’s. Jack Hornie 
his name is. It was a real ghost, too ; tall 
and white, with great round eyes, and it 
came and stood beside Jack’s bed, and 
looked at him and sighed, and lifted up 
its hands.” 

Dick Butterfold suited the action to the 
word, rising from his chaff, and approach¬ 
ing Malcolm with a cautious step, and 
looking himself so scared as he did so, that 
Malcolm broke into a laugh. 

.“Ah, it’s very well to laugh,” said 
Dick. “ You wouldn’t laugh if you were 
to see it.” 

“What did it come for?” Malcolm 
asked. 

“ It didn’t come for anything particular ; 
they never do. There’s a well in that old 
part of the house with a horrid dungeon 
at the bottom of it—a dungeon where, as 
I’ve heard, prisoners used to be shut up 
and left to die. I have seen the well 
myself.” 

“ But not the dungeon, I suppose ? ” 
“No; and no one can see that now, 
because Mr. Bott had the well filled up. 
Nobody would sleep in that room just over 
it till lie did, and he had a horseshoe nailed 
over the top of the well to make it safe.” 

“ A horseshoe ? ” 

“ Yes ; everybody about here nails up a 
horseshoe over the stables and the cowsheds. 
It’s good against anything that might come 
in by night to hurt the cattle. So it was 
right to put one over the well; and nothing 
has ever come out of it since, they sav ; 
and if that’s time, you need not be 
afraid.” 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Malcolm. 

“ Nor I neither,” said the other, “ not 
as a rule; but I wouldn’t sleep in that 
part of the house for anything you could 
give me.” 

“ Where do you sleep ? ” Malcolm asked. 

“ I’m going to sit up all night,” said the 


other. “There’s a sow with a litter of 
pigs, and she ain’t such a good mother as 
she might be. She has to be watched day 
and night to see as she don’t eat them. 
Sol shall have to stop with her in the sty 
all night; but I’d rather be there with the 
unnatural mother than in that room 
where Jack Hornie saw the ghost, 1 can 
tell you. But there, you don’t believe in 
ghosts, and I do. 1 should be afraid of see¬ 
ing one directly if I was to say I didn’t,” 

“ You are trying to frighten me,” said 
Malcolm, “but I am not so soft. If you 
like to sleep with the pigs, vou are wel¬ 
come to for me; I only hope the old sow 
won t make a mistake, and eat you instead 
of the little ones.” 

Mrs. Bott returned at this juncture with 
•a lighted candle, and invited her guest to 
follow her. . Malcolm wished Dick Butter- 
fold good night, and hoped he would enjoy 
his bed in the pigsty, and Dick 'wished 
Malcolm the same with a comical grimace, 
intended to express the concern and fear 
he felt on his behalf. 

“That is our room,” said Mrs. Bott, 
pointing to an open door, as she led Mai - 
colm past it, “and that at the end of the 
passage is yours. We have not many bed¬ 
rooms in this house. We might have more, 
but Mr. Bott is such a man for storing 
things away. One room is full of apples 
and another of onions and seeds; another 
room is choked up with wool, scraps which 
Mr. Bott has picked off the hedges and 
briers, and brought home in his pocket. 
He is always on the look-out to make the 
best of everything, is Mr. Bott. So I was 
obliged to give you this room that one of our 
boys used to sleep in, and to put him 
somewhere else. It is clean and nice.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Bott,” said Malcolm, 
looking round him. 

The room did seem to have been recently 
prepared for him. There was a white 
dimity curtain over the little bed, and 
another before the window. The chamber 
was large but low', and though scantily 
furnished, looked clean and not very un¬ 
comfortable. There was an unpleasant 
smell of apples, to be sure, but Mrs. Bott 
assured him that would soon pass away. 
Some hampers of apples had been kept in 
the room. Jack Hornie did not mind them, 
but they had been removed. Mrs. Bott 
could not smell them herself, and wondered 
at his being so sensitive. Then she wished 
him good night and departed. 

It was a cold-looking room after all. 
Malcolm could not quite say that he liked 
the look of it. The floor was of plaster, 
and had been chalked to make it look 
clean, and the white came off upon his 
shoes as he walked about. The ceiling was 
white and the walls were white; altogether 
there was a trifle too much white about it. 
This was Jack Homie’s room, too ; this was 
where the ghost had showed itself. Mal¬ 
colm smiled as he thought to himself that 
a white ghost would not be conspicuous in 
such a chamber; a black one would have 
been more alarming. He felt a thrill of 
nervousness in his breast even as he thus 
reasoned. It was a queer-shaped room; 
there was a narrow door near the head of 
his bed which was locked on the other 
side, the key being left in it as if for the 
ghost’s convenience, but the door had no 
lastening on his side. The walls of the 
room were uneven, and cast strange 
shadows as the light of the candle fell 
upon it; there were proj ections and re¬ 
cesses without any apparent meaning in 
them. The more he examined the room 
the less he liked it. 
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It was fortunate for Malcolm that he had 
never, as a child, been exposed to the torture 
which some children undergo from cruel or 
thoughtless nurses, who tell them horrible 
stories of bogies or goblins to amuse or quiet 
them. He was never afraid of being left 
uJone in the dark. He had no dread of 
anything supernatural. It was no vain 
boast on his part, but a simple and sensi¬ 
ble truth, when he said to Dick Butter- 
fold that he did not believe in ghosts. 
Dick was equally sincere when he said that 
he did, and would have been very glad if 
he could have got rid of his belief. 

Yet now, as Malcolm peeped out of his 
window, and saw a lantern in the distance 
going towards the piggeries, and heard the 
door of the house locked and bolted, he 
could not help feeling that he would 
almost as soon have been with Dick, shar¬ 
ing his watch in the sty, as be shut up in 
that great cold white room without any 
companion but his own thoughts, in which, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to the con¬ 
trary, Jack Hornie and the ghost out of 
the well (in the room just under where 
he was to sleep) were constantly upper¬ 
most. 

He said his prayers, remembering, with 
solid satisfaction, that whatever evil may 
threaten us by day or night, whether of 
man or spirit, all must be under divine 
control, and that nothing can approach to 
hurt us without His knowledge who is 
about our bed and about our path, 
and to whom the darkness is no 
darkness ; and then hastened to un¬ 
dress. There was a piece of carpet by 
the bedside, and when he stepped upon 
this, the floor underneath it seemed loose. 
On examination, he found there was a 
trapdoor under it. Malcolm had a particular 
dislike to trapdoors. He had heard or read 
of something dreadful that occurred to 
someone somewhere in a room which had a 
trapdoor in the floor. The story had made 
an impression upon him, and the discovery 
of such an opening in the room in which 
he was to pass the night gave him an un¬ 
pleasant shock. He tried to lift the trap¬ 
door. It was not fastened, and he raised 
it far enough to observe that there was a 
ladder under it, communicating with a 
dark chamber, into which his sight could 
not penetrate. It might be a vault or a 
cellar, for anything he knew; it had an 
earthy smell, and while he was peer¬ 
ing into it, a cold.wind rose from it and 
nearly blew out his candle. He dropped 
the trapdoor instantly. Mrs. Bott had 
given him only a very short piece of candle, 
and he now found it necessary to undress 
and get into bed at once, before it should 
burn out. For a moment he hesitated 
whether to call Mrs. Bott and ask her 
about the trapdoor and where it led to, and 
get her to fasten it down somehow. But 
he thought that Dick Butterfold would 
hear of it the next day, and make a 
fine story out of it for the entertainment 
of the other boys if he should do so. He 
could not but feel that he had been un¬ 
fortunate in his first introduction at the 
farm, and had not cut such a good figure, 
as a gentleman’s son among a race of clod¬ 
hoppers, as he had anticipated. He had 
been chaffed and reproved, though not un¬ 
kindly, by old Dry; had shown his want 
of skill in driving, an art in which he 
prided himself; and had been treated gene¬ 
rally as a child by those from whom he 
expected to receive a certain amount of 
deference and respect. If now he should 
confess himself to be alarmed at the mere 
fact of finding a trapdoor in the floor of 


his bedroom he would expose himself to 
ridicule. He could not bear to be laughed 
at. He resolved, therefore, that he would 
not appeal to Mrs. Bott. He wished the 
trapdoor could have been fastened down, 
and was thinking what he could do to 
secure it, when the candle gave a last 
flicker and went out, and at the same 
moment he sprang into his bed, and wrapped 
himself up in the clothes. 

But though in bed, he could not sleep. 
That horrid trapdoor was continually before 
him. He saw it with his eyes open, though 
the room was dark as pitch ; he saw it with 
his eyes shut, when his head was under the 
bedclothes. If he dozed for a few minutes, 
the bed was cold and very hard, and he 
dreamt that he was lying on the trapdoor 
with nothing over him but his nightshirt. 
Once or twice he felt sure that he heard a 
knock or bump against the under side of 
the trapdoor, as if something were trying to 
push it open. Although he could not quite 
persuade himself that this was only the effect 
of fancy, he became at length so weary that 
sleep no longer fled from his eyes. He 
forgot his fears, and sank into a compara¬ 
tively quiet slumber. When he awoke, 
the house clock was striking two. In four 
hours it would be getting-up time. He 
heard the strokes and counted them, and 
wondered that it was no later. The moon 
was s i linin g, and the darkness was not so 
intense within the room as it had been. 
The whiteness appeared dimly on all sides 
of him—not quite so white just by his bed¬ 
side ; a shadow seemed to be there. What 
could it be P Hear that spot was the trap¬ 
door. He remembered it suddenly with a 
start. He felt the wind blow up it; it was 
open. The shadow moved; it assumed a 
distinct form, the form of a man in a long 
flowing garment bending over him. He 
saw a face, with large eyes fixed upon him, 
straining towards him. 

“ What—what ig it ? ” he exclaimed, in 
a voice of terror. 

The figure did not speak, but put forth its 
hand as if to touch him. Malcolm, in spite 
of himself, shrieked aloud. The figure 
withdrew and faded from his sight, and at 
the same instant he heard the trapdoor 
closed. 

Malcolm did not doubt that he had 
seen a ghost; for a few moments he was 
paralysed, and could not move; but as 
soon as he recovered a little he left his bed, 
fell upon the floor, scrambled up again, 
reached the door, and running along the 
passage, fell again at the door of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bott’s bedroom, which was 
locked. 

The noise awoke Mrs. Bott, and she 
quickly came to him. She tried at first to 
soothe him, though herself shivering with 
nervousness. She would have persuaded 
him that he had been mistaken or dream¬ 
ing ; but he knew better than that, and in¬ 
sisted upon the reality of the appearance 
which had alarmed him. She lighted a 
candle, and sat with him until, as she said, 
the day would soon begin to dawn. Then 
leaving his door open and her own also, 
she bade him lie down and go to sleep. 
By this time he had almost persuaded him¬ 
self that he had indeed been dreaming. A 
heavy chest had been placed upon the trap¬ 
door, and the bed moved to a distance 
from it: and although he lay still, listen¬ 
ing intently and trembling at every sound, 
he fell asleep again at last, and did not 
wake until the sun was shining in through 
his white window curtains upon the white 
walls of his chamber. 

(To be continued ) 


UPS AND DOWNS. 

By the Author of “Hind your own 
Business,” etc. 



o I can.” 

“ You can’t.” 
“ But I did.’ 
“No, you 
didn’t.” 

‘ ‘ Look here, 
tlien ; wliat do- 
you call that! ” 
The speaker 
jumped up a 
yard or so and 
alighted on his 
feet, looking 
with an air of 
triumph at his school¬ 
fellows. They had 
all been shouting and 
gesticulating to¬ 
gether, as if by leudness of voice to make up for 
lack of argument. Now they all laughed, and 
presently began again in eager disputation. 

“ What is it all about ? ” their master asked, 
happening to approach at that moment. 

“Jack says that though I can jump lip, I can’t 
jump down again, and I say I can.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I am right, of course ; or else I 
should have stopped up in the air instead of 
being where I am upon the ground.” 

“ I doubt whether it can be said that you 
jumped down though. In jumping up you rose 
by the elasticity of your muscles, and by the 
action and reaction of your feet upon the ground. 
You remember what we said about that the 
other day, do you not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ But when you descended you did not make 
use of either of those forces.” 

“How is it that I came down at all then?' 
Why did I not stop up in the air ? ” 

‘ * Perhaps you would have done so if you had 
jumped high enough. As it was, the earth 
pulled you down again. You would not say of 
an apple that it jumped down from the tree. It 
falls, and so do you when you alight after a 
jump. You may balance yourself so as to fall 
on your feet; but it is a fall all the same.” 

“ Hov t does the earth puli me down ? ” 

“All things in nature attract each other; 
and the earth is so much larger than anything 
upon its surface that it has the mastery over 
them, and holds them all down. When the 
earth pulls you towards it you also pull the 
earth towards you. You feel the pull, and yield 
to it. The earth does not, or if it does, the 
yielding is so slight as to be like nothing. 
There was an old philosopher of Syracuse who 
used to say that if he could find a solid place to 
stand upon, away from the earth, he could erect 
such a system of levers as to be able to move 
the world. It might, perhaps, be shown that 
the world would be more easily moved without 
a place to stand on, namely, by a body falling 
towards it. Practically, of course, the move¬ 
ment of the earth towards anything that falls or 
alights upon it, is entirely imperceptible. If a 
mountain should descend upon it, the smallness- 
of the mountain, compared with the whole world, 
would prevent it having any perceptible effect 
the latter could scarcely be said to feel it. But 
the fact that the earth itself is attracted and 
moved in some infinitesimal degree whenever j/ 
attracts and moves any other body, cannot, in 
theory, be denied.” 

“How high should I have to jump to get 
beyond the earth’s attraction ? ” 

“ There are a good many things to be con¬ 
sidered in answering that question. It would 
be a dangerous experiment if you could accom¬ 
plish it. But Providence has so ordered it that 
we cannot very well jump up far enough to hurt 
ourselves. We are sure to come down again, 
and the descent from an ordinary leap upwards- 
is never so great but we may manage it without 
much risk. 

‘ ‘ You rise, let us say, for a good leap, five feet, 
or a little more., and descend the same^ It 
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Regular Motion. 


would take about half a second to fall that 
distance. That is not very fast travelling, and 
the shock of being suddenly stopped as you 
alight, will do you no harm if you come down on 
the ball of the foot, and not on the heel. At 
that rate, you might fall from the top of St. 
Paul’s, or even from the moon, and receive no 
injury. 

“ But the farther you fall, the greater your 
speed will be. Thus, though you fall only 16 ft. 
in one second, in the next second you would 
fall three times as far, 
or 48ft. ; in the third 
second, five times that 
distance, or 80ft. ; in 
the fourth second, 7 
times 16, or 112ft. 
Add these together, and 
you will find your fall 
would be 256ft. in 4 
seconds. That is very 
fast travelling indeed, 
and the collision, or 
shock, on being sud¬ 
denly stopped, when 
you reached the ground, 
would dash you to 
pieces. You may make 
the same calculation in 
another way. Multiply 
the 4 seconds by itself; 

4 times 4 are sixteen; now multiply that by the 
distance through which you would fall in the 
first second—namely, 16ft., and the answer is 
256ft. Thus the square of the seconds, whether 
4 or any greater number, multiplied by 16 ft., 
will give the speed of the fall from any height, 
and the greater the height the swifter the fall 
will be. 

“ You see, then, that although you may de¬ 
scend in safety from any height to which you can _ 
jump up, if you could jump higher you would j 
fall faster, and be hurt in coming down. < 

4t 1 Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,’ 

was written by Sir Walter Raleigh for Queen 
Elizabeth to read. Her answer was— 

“ ‘ If thy heart fail thee, why, then, climb at 
all ? ’ 

“Discretion is certainly the better part of 
valour; and whether in the playground or in 
the weightier affairs of life, it is well to look 
before we leap, and to consider before we rise to 
any height how we are to come down again.” 

“It seems one would come down faster than 
one goes up, at all events. ” 

“No. The rise and descent, in leaping, oc¬ 
cupy exactly the same time. A ball thrown into 
the air takes just as long to go up as to come 
down. In rising it goes fast at first, and then 
slower, because the attraction of the earth 
hinders it; in falling it begins slowly and gets 
.faster, for the attraction helps it. The former 
is called retarded 
motion, the latter 
accelerated. Look 
at the sketches, 
which show the effect 
in another way. ” 
“Now then for 
accelerated motion. 

“ Contrast with 
these an even rate 
of speed, neither 
hindered nor has¬ 
tened. That is called 
uniform motion. 

“ The retarded 
Tnotion , or speed, of 
a ball thrown into 
the air is exactly 
equal to its accel¬ 
erated speed as it 
falls again ; and the 
blow which the hand 
receives when it 
catches and stops it, 
is exactly equal to 



Accelerated Motion. 


the impulse given when it was thrown up.” 

“Well, if it does not come down any faster 
.than it rises, it comes down much more easilv.” 


“Yes ; it is always easier to fall than to rise. 
Another axiom for you to remember. Men rise 
in the world by labour, effort, industry ; they 
fall through carelessness or indolence. But let 
us return to your question, how far you would 
have to jump in order to get beyond the reach of 
the earth’s attraction ?” 

“You start, let us say from a springboard, 
or you have artificial limbs as long as a grass¬ 
hopper’s, and made like the famous cork leg, 
of which, 

‘ Each joint was as strong as an iron beam, 
And the springs were a compound of clock¬ 
work and steam.’ 

“Off you go, then. The higher you ascend 
the lighter you become ; the farther you go 
from the earth, the less power it exerts to pull 
you back again. A mile, two miles, four miles, 
eight, ten, twenty. No balloon ever went so 
high as that; yet for your object it is nothing.” 

“Nothing ! Twenty miles, nothing ! ” 

“ Nothing at all compared with what you will 
have to do if you are to get beyond the reach of 
attraction. Consider that the world is 8,000 
miles in diameter. What are twenty miles 
compared with 8,000 ? ” 

“ How far, then, should I have to go ? ” 

“ As near as I can judge, about three times 
the diameter of the earth, or 24,000 miles. 
Such at least was the result of a discussion held 
at Cambridge some years ago upon a similar 
question. The problem was, Supposing the 
Tower of Babel had continued to be built, at 
what height would the stones lwive lost their 
gravity ? As long as the earth had power over 
them they would lie one upon another by their 
own weight; but at a certain elevation the 
attraction of the earth would cease, or rather, 
the centrifugal force would overcome it, and 
then they would no longer rest in their places 
That would be at the height of about 24,000 
miles.” 

“ What would become of them then 

“ If the centrifugal force and the attraction of 
the earth were exactly balanced, they would 
keep at the same distance from the globe, re¬ 
volving round it continually, as the planets 
move round the sun under similar conditions ; 
but if the stones were raised a little farther, so 
that the centrifugal force should prevail, they 
would fly off in a straight line into space, 
go no one knows whither. It has been reckoned 
that if it were possible to fire off a cannon-ball 
with a velocity of five miles in a second, and the 
resistance of the air could be taken away, it 
would for ever wheel round the earth instead of 
falling upon it; and supposing the velocity to 
reach the rate of seven miles in a second, the 
ball would fly off from the earth and never be 
heard of again. ” 

“ I have been thinking, though,” said the 
boy, after a pause, “that what you say about 
the Tower of Babel, or the cannon-ball, might 
not apply to me exactly in the same way. I am 
not so heavy as stone or iron, and should the 
sooner get beyond the reach of gravitation.” 

“You are not indeed so heavy as a stone; 
your question is a sensible one and shows it. 
But the earth has just the same power over a 
light body as over a heavy one.” 

“At that rate a light body will fall as fast as 
a heavy one.” 

“ Certainly it will.” 

“But a cricket ball falls much faster than a 
feather, and a stone falls much faster than this 
sheet of paper.” 

“ True ; but now crumple the sheet of paper 
up as closely as you can and try the experiment 
again. It falls as quickly as the stone ; and yet 
it is no heavier than it w’as before you crumpled 
it. Take another example. Here is a penny. 
I cut a piece of paper of the same size and let 
them fall side by side.” 

“ The penny reaches the ground first. I 
thought it would.” 

“ Yes. But place* the piece of paper on the 
penny, and let them fall once more. Now 
they descend together, and reach the ground at 
the same instant.” 

“ I see now. It was the air that hindered 
the paper before. The stone cut through the air 


quickly, while the paper being spread out flut¬ 
tered through it anyhow it could.” 

“True. And what do thes<^ experiments 
prove ? ” 



Retarded Motion. 


“That the earth attracts all bodies equally, 
whatever their weight maybe ?” 

“ Well, I will talk to you about that another 
time. For the present I will only ask you a 
simple question. Answer it as promptly as you 
can. Which is the heavier, a pound of feathers 
or a pound of lead ? ” 

Three or four voices at once, “A pound of 
lead.” 

One or two voices more deliberately, “They 
are both alike. A pound is a pound whatever 
you weigh with it.” 

“ Is it ? One more question then. Which is 
heavier, a pound of feathers or a pound of 
gold ? ” 

Three or four voices as before, “ Both alike 
of course ; we are not to be caught twice.” 

“ Are 3 7 ou not ? ” 

One or two voices, after a few moments’ 
thought, “A pound of feathers will be much 
the heaviest; you weigh them by avoirdupois, and 
gold by Troy weight, and a pound avoirdupois 
is heavier than a pound Troy. ’ 

“ Right, my lads ! Now run off and think 
about something else till our next talk. We 
have not quite done with the earth and its 
attraction yet.” 

-OoOo<>- ' 


SELF-DEVOTION. 



hare in¬ 
stance of 
self - devo¬ 
tion was 
that shown 
at the bat¬ 
tle of Killie- 
crankie. At 
that memo¬ 
rable strug¬ 
gle the 
Highlan d 
chief EwanCameron 
of Lochiel was at¬ 
tended by the son 
of his foster brother. 
This faithful adher¬ 
ent followed him like 
a shadow, ready to 
assist him with his 
'sword, or to cover him from 
the attacks of the enemy. 
Suddenly, Lochiel missed his 
trusty friend from his side, and, turning round 
to look what had become of him, saw him lying 
on his back with his breast pierced by an arrow. 
He had hardly breath, before he expired, to tell 
Lochiel that, seeing a Highlander from General 
Mackay’s army aiming at him with a bow and 
arrow, he had. just time to spring behind him, 
and thus shelter his chief from certain death by 
the sacrifice of his own life. 

It was a noble act of self-devotion, but one 
which was common among the Highland clans¬ 
men for their chief. More especially, and above 
even blood kinship, the relation of fosterage had 
a sacred obligation in this way. “ Kindred to 
twenty (degrees), fosterage to a hundred; ” 
“ Woe to the father of the foster son unfaithful 
to his trust”—are old Gaelic sayings in the 
Scottish Highlands. He would be a poor foster 
brother who would hesitate to die for his loved 
master and chief. The annals of Scotland 
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abound in memorable instances; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his historical tale, “ The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” in describing the dreadful and deadly 
fray between hostile clans, has made all readers 
familiar with the devotion connected with clan¬ 
ship and with fosterage. 

There are two classes into which we may 
roughly assort acts of self-devotion. It is either 
for a cause or for a person. In speaking of self- 
sacrifice for a person, the incident of our picture 
has led us to dwell upon the faithfulness of 
Scottish clansmen—faithfulness unto death. 
But in the history of all lands, and amidst all 
people, this self-devotion has been as truly con- 


Here, again, it is common to all times and all 
lands, this self-devotion for a country’s cause. 
The names of Marcus Curtius, and of Decius, 
and Horatius, and of Regulus, and many more, 
are familiar among those stern old Romans ; as 
before among the Greeks of the age of Tlicr- 
mopylce and Salamis. Sad and sorrowful as are 
the blood-stained pages of ancient history, these 
stories of unselfish and self-sacrificing devotion 
give bright relief to the dark record of war and 
passion. And when we come to the records of 
modern times, and of our own dear land, deeds 
of patriotic devotion shine on every page. 

Not the martyrs only, who, after sharp but 


extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom through¬ 
out the world. 

Nor is it needful for this devotion to go to 
foreign lands. At home, in the neglected and 
wilderness places of our great cities, every 
patient and self-denying worker is inspired by 
the same high and heavenly influence. 

Noble self-sacrifice! We love to dwell on 
the stories that tell of it. Noble, yea, godlike 
self-sacrifice ! For what is all the manifestation 
of it but a faint reflection of a love which is 
beyond earthly comparison ? If the Divine word 
itself did not use tho illustration, we would not 
venture to speak of Divine in connection with 




How he saved him. 


spicuous. The noblest and best instances of 
such devotion are those which are not blazoned 
on the pages of history. It is comparatively 
easy to brave death for another under sudden 
impulse of affection, or under the powerful in¬ 
fluence of supposed duty, or with the exalted 
feeling of chivalrous loyalty. But in silence and 
obscurity, perhaps amidst the depression of po¬ 
verty or sickness, day by day and night by night, 
to devote time and health, and life itself to the 
welfare of another—a devotion possibly unap¬ 
preciated, unrequited, unrecorded—this is a 
yet higher and nobler form of self-sacrifice. 

Then, there is self-devotion for a pause as well 
as a person—the spirit of patriotism, for in¬ 
stance, or love of country. What grand old 
stories the very name of Fatherland recalls.! 


short battle with cruel suffering, ascended to 
heaven in chariots of fire, but those who, !~ es " 
titute, afflicted, tormented,” had long trial of 
patience and sorrow—these are heroic examples 
of self-devotion. We see this spirit in the his¬ 
tory of men like Henry Martyn and William 
Burns, and other devoted missionaries who, far 
from home and friends, wear out their lives in 
self-sacrificing devotion for the good of men 
and for the cause of Christ. 

The cause of Christ! In this and in every 
form of Christian devotion the twofold motive 
already mentioned becomes, one—devotion to a 
cause and to a person. It is the love of Christ, 
the loyalty to Him as Master and Saviour, that 
inspires all the efforts and sacrifices ot His 
people for the cause of the Gospel, and for the 


human love. ‘ ‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this—that a man lay down his life for his 
friend. But God commendeth His love to us m 
that, while we were yet enemies, Christ died for 
the ungodly.” Hereby we perceive the love of 
God, because He laid down His life for us. 


-<XK>K>- 

THE FIRST AND THE LAST 
BIRD’S-NEST I EVER TOOK. 

A contributor to the Boy’s Own Parer has 
narrated his experience in regard to the 
last bird’s-nest he robbed. I should like to 
I make a similar confession. 
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There were four of us who were concerned in 
the sad mischief. We were all of us boys under 
fourteen years of age. One was my own brother 
Fred, who died about ten years ago, greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, Charlie and Frank 
Groves, and the other boy was myself. We all 
went to the same school, and a long-promised 
holiday gave us the delight of a day out in the 
country that could be found in the near suburbs 
of London forty years ago. 

The real object before us was fishing, and if 
our tackle was not of a very effective "kind, it 
was nearly all of our own making, and our con¬ 
fidence in it was great. Visions of success 
sufficed to awake us with the first light of the 
early summer morning. 

Our road lay just the same way taken by 
Auceps, Venator, and Piscator some two hun¬ 
dred years before us' as charmingly told by Iza<«_ 
Walton. . The morning, too, was just as bright, 
and the air quite as crisp and bracing as when the 
renowned trio of Walton’s story climbed Tot¬ 
tenham Hill. 

How the time flies ! Can it really be forty 
years ago ? And yet how clear and distinct the 
remembrance of all the scenes and events of the 
day are still within the mind! Boys had well take 
heed what they do if memory can thus hold 
secure the scenes and the deeds of early life. 

We four boys did not travel so far down the old 
road as Izaak’s heroes ; our destination lay just 
near Waltham Cross, where a tree-shaded iane 
soon brought us to an armlet of the River Lea. 
Whether the roach and the perch refused all 
our baits we cannot now remember, but it is 
certain that the fishing became quite a subordi¬ 
nate matter in the face of other attractions. 

, High over head sung a lark as only larks can 
sing. A small dark speck against the blue sky, 
at last scarcely seen, it seemed to fill the wide 
■space with its joyous notes. We four boys, 
wearied at last with the fishing, watched the 
bird in the sky, heard the music suddenly cease, 
and saw the songster come swiftly down just on 
the other side of the narrow branch of the stream 
in which our lines had been cast. 

My brother Fred was one of those old- 
fashioned boys who really seemed to know 
everything. He read the same books that I did, 
and yet things that quite escaped me he was 
always finding out. Always it was so, that it 
was given to him to come upon and to treasure 
up information which boys in general missed. 
What wonderful pockets were his ! Knife, string, 
•nails, when was he found without the very 
thing that was sure to be wanted ? So was it 
that very day by the side of the river. 

“ Why, Fred, what are you doing ? ” 

For Fred, soon after tlie bird shot down out 
of the sky, was seen untying his shoes. 

“Well, I am going to see if I can find that 
lark’s nest. It is quite shallow higher up the 



creek, and I can walk across without my shoes 
and stockings. You all stop here, I shall not 
' long.” 

r is mind was made up, and we soon saw him 
uting his search on the other side of the 
Not long, however were we kept waiting, 
1 shout told us that he had found the 

U need to be told that our shoes 


and stockings came off in no time, and we found 
ourselves at Fred’s side. We can see him now, 
poor fellow, all his face aglow with interest and 
delight, on his knees, looking down upon the 
nestlings, for there were five birds just hatched 
in the nest. 

“ Let’s take the nest up.” 

“No,” said Fred, “just wait a little, I am 
going to catch the old birds. ” 

We three could only listen with wonder, and 
yet some things which we had seen Fred do 
before helped us to wait the course of events. 

Recrossing the creek, while we three waited 
by the nest, Fred reappeared at length with the 
wicker basket in which we had carried our 
dinner, and which had long since been emptied 
of its contents. We all stood watching, but it 
must in fairness to Fred be admitted that we 
fully consented in our very hearts to all that 
our leader did. 

Taking up the nest of young ones Fred placed 
it inside the basket, the lid of which he opened 
to its full width. To the edge of the lid of the 
basket he tied a piece of twine, fixed the basket 
firm and fast by means of stones and bricks, and 
then keeping hold of the twine, he told us all 
to follow him across the creek. Ah, a difficulty ! 
The string is not long enough to go up with us 
to the shallow part of the creek. No difficulty 
with Fred. A stone is tied to the string and 
it is thrown across the deep part of the stream 
nearly opposite the basket. 

How quiet we were ! how we watched ! how 
we wondered whether the artifice would succeed ! 
“Yes, see; there is the bird! There are two 
of them ! ” 

“ Why don’t you be quiet ?” said Fred, as he 
lay, string in hand, on the grass; “you will 
spoil it all if you make such a noise.” 

Not another word was spoken, for on the edge 
of the basket perched one of the birds, and the 
next moment hopped down to the nest. The 
string was pulled ; it was a moment ot triumph ; 
we had caught one of the old birds. It is Fred’s 
hand which is pushed carefully under the lid of 
the basket, and which brings out the bird, not 
alive, but dead. Fred said—and we all believed 
him—that he took hold of the bird quite ten¬ 
derly ; it had died through fright in his hand. 
It was the mother bird. 

We have often wondered since why we four 
boys did not weep over that dead bird—why we 
did not put the nest back into the hole in the 
ground and make up our mind never to touch a 
nest again. The truth must be told. We do 
not remember any tears. The basket was 
opened again, and taking the body 6f the dead 
bird with us, we went once more to the other side 
of the creek. But the other bird could not be 
enticed into the basket. 

Fred was quite disappointed ; so were we all. 
Not far off we could see the father-bird, ever 
keeping the place of the nest in sight; but the 
stratagem with him was a failure. The genius 
even ot Fred was now exhausted. As we passed 
up the lane with the dead bird, and the nest of 
young ones in the basket, we saw the living 
lark close behind us till we reached the high 
road, when we saw him no more. 

It is sad to relate, but all the nestlings died 
while we were still some miles from home, and, 
on the whole, it was thought the safest thing for 
the avoidance of reproaches to leave them by 
the wayside. 

Let it be recorded, out of respect to the 
memory of Fred, that he was not at all wanting 
in tenderness. If the birds had lived he would 
have tended them with care by day and night. 
He did not talk much about it, but we all knew 
that he was very sorry that he ever touched the 
nest. He would never afterwards touch a bird’s- 
nost. If it evor be right, it is a sad necessity to 
rob the nest of eggs and young birds. Our 
singing birds, especially in the neighbourhood of 
our large towns, are all too few, and all boys 
should frowu upon any attempts to lessen their 
number. For the sake of mere sport, bird- 
nesting is positively wicked, and it can only be 
excused on the ground of thoughtlessness. Fred 
often said that he wished very much that he 
had left that lark’s-nest alone. 

w. T. II. 



DOWN THE THAMES WITH TRAWL 
AND DREDGE. 

By the Author of “ Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

part ir. 

yen in times 
not very 
long past, 
OYSTERS 
w ere a 
source of 
wealth to 
the Graves¬ 
end fisher¬ 
man, but 
any one 
who now 
wishes to buy a dish 
of oysters at Graves¬ 
end will see how the 
trade has almost col- 
Ferhaps it may re¬ 
cover again, and we may have 
hopes that tho native British 
oyster, so justly valued by the 
Roman conquerors, may regain its 
former position. 

Now we will turn to the fish, properly so- 
called, which are taken off Gravesend. Of these 
there are many, but I shall restrict myself to a 
few, namely, the Sole, the Plaice, the Dab, the 
Flounder, the Smelt, and the Whitebait. In my 
opinion, there is but one way of appreciating 
these fish, and that is by catching them. Fish¬ 
ing-lines and hooks are of little use, and the 
trawl and the dredge will capture all the 
above-mentioned fish, with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of the smelt and the whitebait, which re¬ 
quire special nets. 

I would strongly recommend any one who 
wishes for a short and really enjoyable trip, to 
go for a cruise, and depend largely for food on 
the fish which are caught. There should be 
several comrades, all good fellows, ready to lead 
a rough-and-ready life on board, and to do llieir 
best in helping to manage the vessel. They 
must not care for a wetting, nor raise any 
objection to a little tar on their hands, or dis¬ 
pensing with shoes and stockings altogether. 
They must be able to pull an oar for hours 
together, and they must be able to swim, for 
they will run many risks of a fall into the 
water. 

Moreover, the legitimate mode of beginningthe 
day in yacht life is by jumping overboard on wak¬ 
ing, and taking a swim by way of a bath. No 
matter how* cold tho v’eather may be, the morn¬ 
ing swim is a wonderful luxury, were it but as 
a preparation for breakfast. Only there must 
be no hesitation on a cold day, for he who hesi¬ 
tates is apt to shrink from the water, and if he 
waits until he becomes cool is sure to do so. 
The bather ought to leap into the water at once, 
while still warm from the blankots of the berth, 
and when he regains the deck he will be all in a 
glow caused by the reaction. 

Above all things, there should be no grum¬ 
bling on board. One grumbler will spoil a cruise 
which would have otherwise been a most plea¬ 
sant one. In some cases the fellow’-voyagers 
agree to a system of inflicting small fines"eveiy 
time that any one grumbles. Postage stamps 
form the usual fine, and are quite sufficient to 
act as a check upon those who have fallen into 
a way of grumbling without knowing it. 

I have already said that those who go on 
board a yacht must be ready and willing to put 
their hands to anything, as they never know what 
they may have to do on the spur of the'moment. 
and often accomplish work which they would 
have thought impossible before they came on 
board. 

A characteristic example of the length to 
which such a faculty can be carried has been 
shown by the owner of an English yacht. His 
vessel was about twenty tons burthen, forty- 
eight feet in length, and could be worked bv two 
sailors together with himself. At Cherbourg 
the men began to complain, whereupon lie paid * 
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them off on the spot, made up his mind to take 
his yacht back, and did it. 

Not only did he, single-handed, work the 
■vessel which the sailors had declared to be too 
much for three men, but when he brought her 
to her moorings at Greenhithe she was in better 
order than when she started, even to the exceed¬ 
ing cleanliness of the deck. So it was proved that 
one man, possessed of a strong will and cheerful 
spirit, united with practical knowledge, could 
do the work of three men, and do it well. 

Lacking such an owner, for a small yacht, say 
one of fifteen or twenty tons, there should be at 
least two experienced sailors, and a boy will 
often be found useful. With such a crew, a week 
or more can be agreeably spent in trawling and 
dredging, varied by an occasional spin imder 
canvas if there should be a favourable wind. 


Remembering that the fishes which we hope 
to catch reside at the bottom of the river, and 
pass their lives on the mixture of mud and sand 
which forms its bed, we must employ nets de¬ 
vised so as to rouse them from their repose, and 
to capture them when roused. These conditions 
are fulfilled by those very simple though effec¬ 
tive implements, the Trawl and the Dredge, both 
•of which are constructed on similar- principles, 
though differing in several details. 

The trawl is a net, in form resembling a jelly- 
bag, and having its month kept open by a wooden 
beam, to which the upper edge of the net is 
lashed. At each end of the beam is an iron 

head,” shaped much like the letter D, and 
affording support to the various ropes by which 
the trawl is managed. 

The portion of the instrument which disturbs 
the fishes is called the “ ground-rope,” and its 
office is denoted by its name. It is about twice 
as long as the beam, is very thick and strong, 
and, with a full-sized trawl, can lay claim to 
the title of cable. It is often covered with stout 
hide, so as to guard it against the rough ground 
over which it has to pass. The two ends of the 
ground-rope are fastened to the beam-heads, so 
that where the net is drawn along, the fishes 
are alarmed by the rope, and, as they dart 
upwards in their efforts to escape, fall into the 
mouth of the net and are caught. 

Laying the trawl is not a very easy process, as 
it is apt to turn over, so that the ground-rope 
cannot lie properly, and becomes entangled in 
the other ropes. The net must be let out by 
very slow degrees, and allowed to trail for some 
time near the surface of the water. When all 
the tackling is clear it is allowed to sink gradu¬ 
ally, care being taken to give it plenty of rope. 
Presently a sort of shudder surges along the rope, 
and is technically termed “grumbling,” which 
is the only licensed grumbling on board a yacht. 
It shows that the net is safely on the ground, 
and may be left to its own devices. 

In about half an hour, or three-quarters of an 
hour, according to circumstances, the net may 
be drawn, and then all is excitement on board, 
buckets being arranged for the reception of the 
fish, one or two being reserved for the benefit 
•of those who are interested in natural history. 
As to the sailors, they have the supremest con¬ 
tempt for everything except edible fish, and, 
unless closely watched, will be sure to throw 
overboard just those very living creatures for 
which the naturalist has been searching. 

Emptying the trawl is quite a lottery, as no 
one knows what it may contain, and this adds 
to the excitement. The weight of the net gives 
no clue as to its contents. Should it be very 
light it is allowed to sink again, but, if fairly 
be ivy, it is drawn to the side of the vessel, so 
that it may be examined. Sometimes a heavy 
trawl is very disappointing, being almost filled 
with jelly-fish, sea-squirts, stones, mud, seaweed, 

■ id oilier useless objects. Unthankful as the 
task may be, they must be carefully taken.out, 
or the net will l>e broken, and a trawl with a 
hole in it is useless. 

The net is taken out of the water as carefully 
as it was launched, being gathered into folds, 
and each fold scrupulously laid on deck, so 
that the net shall not be hampered when again 
let into the water. The end of the net, techni¬ 
cally called the “pocket,” is made very strongly, 
with small meshes, and is open at the tip, being 
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only secured by a lashing, which, when untied, 
permits the contents to be easily removed. It 
is in the pocket that the best fish are mostly 
found, as they are swept into it by the action of 
the water. Small fish are always returned to 
the river, as they are mostly composed of bones, 
and if allowed to live will soon increase in size. 

As to crabs, scarcely any are taken except the 
common green-crab, which is so familiar a deni¬ 
zen of the seashore. There is a prevalent idea 
that they are not wholesome as diet, but this is 
a mistake; they are nearly as good as the well- 
known crabs of the fishmongers’ shops, hut 
there is so little meat upon them that they are 
not worth the trouble of cooking and picking. 

The sailors are sure to know the best spots for 
letting down the trawl, and when they have 
done so, subside into quietude, contenting them¬ 
selves with placing a hand now and then on the 
trawl-rope. They do not even trouble themselves 
abont the helm, but lower all the sails, and let 
the vessel drift with the current, knowing that 
she will steer herself with perfect certainty, fol¬ 
low every curve, and round every point, without 
needing any guidance but her own. 

When the trawl has done its work it is un- 
laslied from the beam, and washed with the 
minutest care before it is laid out to dry. 

On very favourable days the water is so clear 
that the plaice and soles may he scon lying on 
the river bed. A practised eye is needed to 
detect them, as their colour so closely resembles 
that of the substance on which they arc lying. 
Spearing, or rather trying to spear the fish, 
then becomes a kind of sport, which, although 
not so productive as the trawl, gives some 
variety of occupation. 

Nothing looks easier than to spear a flat-fish 
which can be seen quite plainly, and few things 
are more difficult. Water is a most deceptive 
medium. A novice can seldom form auy con¬ 
jecture as to its real depth, while its refractive 
properties cause the shaft of the spear to appear 
as if bent at a sharp angle where it is crossed by 
the surface of the water. Then, a little ripple, 
or even the shadow of a passing cloud, will 
momentarily withdraw the fish from sight, 
never to be detected again. Even good divers 
are apt to mistake the exact position of an 
object beneath the water, and to pass it before 
fiuding out their mistake. 

The dredge is constructed on much the same 
principles as the trawl, but it is smaller, and its 
whole framework being made of iron, it. needs 
no beam. There is a very useful little instru¬ 
ment called the Naturalist’s Dredge. It is so 
constructed that it can he folded up and carried 
in the pocket, and, having an iron scraper on 
each side of the mouth, there is no harm done 
even if it should upset. 

A small boat, such as the yacht’s “dingey,” 
will answer very well for this, dredge, the rope 
being always hitched amidships. Let me here 
warn any one who is not proof against sea-sick¬ 
ness from going out dredging when there is any 
sea on. A slight swell, without much wind, 
affords the best proof of endurance. The boat 
goes through the most eccentric movements. 
It pitches, and rolls, and rises on the crosts of 
waves, and sinks down into their abysses, and 
seems to he trying to perform all these move¬ 
ments at once. 

Those who have to go for a long voyage cannot 
prepare themselves hotter than by using the 
dredge daily for a fortnight or so before they 
go on board. If at the end of that time they 
can sit at either end of the boat for a couple 
of hours without feeling ill, the roughest and 
stormiest passage will have no terrors for them. 

Yachting seems rather a dreary occupation 
to those who do not appreciate it, hut so is 
cricket, liorse-racing, hunting, and other sports. 

It is true that those who go yachting on the 
rough-and-ready principle must expect to put 
up with many inconveniences which they would 
think hardships if endured at home. For ex¬ 
ample, it often happens that a cabin with only 
two berths is called upon to accommodate six 
people at night. For the first night they draw 
lots for the berths, and afterwards take them in 
regular rotation, the four outsiders having to 
wrap themselves in blankets and lie on the 


floor—or on deck if they think fit. I always 
preferred the latter plan, as ensuring fresh air. 

The sport of fish-spearing has already been 
described, but there are many others which can 
he invented on the spur of the moment. One 
of them is as follows, and went by the name of 
Sole Pool. 

Catch a lively sole or plaice, and put it in a 
basket with an inch or so of water. Put a 
similar bucket at four feet distance. This 
being done, the rivalry consists in trying to 
transfer the fish from one pail to the other, 
with one hand, and without dropping it. Any 
one who succeeds in three dips takes the pool 
as the reward for his skill. No one who has not 
tried it knows the difficulty of holding a lively 
sole with one hand. The fish seems as if it were 
made of oil, and wriggles itself through the 
fingers in an almost preternatural manner. 
You may drop it into the pail as often as you 
like, but if you let it fall on the deck you lose 
one of your three chances. 

One night, while yachting, we had a great 
sensation. 

We had anchored and turned into our various 
berths. Suddenly there was a step on deck, as 
if some one had jumped on board with nailed 
boots, and was walking abont over our heads. 
Putting aside the horror with which a yacht- 
owner regards the pollution of his deck with 
nailed boots, there was the difficulty as to the 
means by which the intruder got on board. 
Time after time the same thing happened. We 
all turned out and searched the vessel, but as 
sure as we turned in there was the jump on 
deck and the clatter of nailed boots. At last we 
gave it up, and allowed sleep to have her way. 

The sailors were horribly frightened, accord¬ 
ing to their superstitious wont, but next morn¬ 
ing the mystery was explained. In the course 
of the previous day a number of green crabs had 
been taken in the trawl, put into buckets on the 
deck, and quite forgotten. When we went on 
deck in the morning a most ludicrous sight 
greeted ns. The buckets were empty, the crabs 
having escaped. They could not manage to 
scale the bulwarks, and had packed themselves 
closely under all the spare poles, spars, oars, 
etc., that were lashed on deck. Crabs are capital 
climbers, in spite of their apparent unwieldiness. 
Their mode of climbing is by raising themselves 
to their full height, stretching out their legs, 
and hitching the sharp points on any projection. 

In this way they can ascend steep rocks, and 
in this way they had escaped from the pails. 
They had hitched their claws into the canvas 
sides of the pail, letting themselves fall on deck 
as soon as they reached the edge, and then 
scrambling to the nearest shelter. Thus were 
the mysterious nocturnal sounds explained. The 
apparent jumps on deck were caused by the 
fall of the crabs out of the pails, and the walk¬ 
ing with nailed boots was represented by the 
scuttling of the hard-sliellcd legs over the hoards. 
Every one who has slept on board is more than 
painfully aware of the manner in which the 
wooden deck conveys sound to the cabins below, 
and can well understand how we should all have 
been startled from sleep by the unaccustomed 
noise. 

(To be continued.) 



ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

By the Author of “ Conjuring,*’ etc. 

THOUGHT-READING. 

T ake six pieces of cardboard, rule them, and 
fill in thus :— 


1 3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

1 

1 13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 
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33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

32 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

.44 

45 

46 

• 47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

5G 

57 

58 

59 ‘ 

60 

41 


From these let any person mentally choose a 
number and give, you the card, or cards, upon 
which it is written. Say this be 20 ; that 
number stands upon two cards, having respec¬ 
tively 4 and .16. in their right-hand corners ; 
add these together, and you have the number 
mentally fixed upon. Should 60be chosen, you 
will receive four cards,' and if.(as the late Mr. 
Hume used to say in the House of Commons) 
you “sum up the tott-le ” of the.right-hand 
corner figures, they will give the required 
answer ; and so for every number up to '60*. - 

how it’s done ! 

Make, four nines into one hundred. This is how 
it’s dene (and you too !). It’s as easy as looking 
through a millstone. ,.See— 



A STRANGE REMAINDER. 

Take 45 from 45, and 45 remain. To per¬ 
form this strange arithmetical feat you must 
place figures thus :— ' 987654321, 

and subtract therefrom 123456789, 

which leaves a remainder of 864197532. 

If you add these lines: of figuros horizontally, 
vou will find they each tot up to 45. 


STRANGER STILL ! 

Take 9 from 6, 10 from 9, 50 from 40, and 
six remain. : Not difficult after all. Observe :— 
SIX IX XL 

IX X L 


S I X 


SOLD AGAIN ! 

How long will it take to divide a piece of 
cloth fifty yards in length, if one yard be cut 
each day ? 

Fifty days ? 

Certainly not; only forty-nine. 

P.S.—The abstruse, questions, “If a herring 
and a half cost three halfpence, what will be the 
price of a dozen ? ” and, “ If a ton of coals cost 
twenty-four shillings, what will a scuttleful 
come to?” (Ashes!),—have now got a worthy 
compeer to make up the three dis-graces of 
arithmetical problems. 

UNITY IS STRENGTH. 

Arrange the figures 1 to 9 in such order that 
by adding them together they may amount to 
100 . 

15 

36 

47 

98 

2 

100 


A PUZZLER. 

“llow many sheep have you now, farmer?” 
asked one of Giles’s ?iecbours. “ Well, you mun 
knaw,” said the communicative rustic, “ that if 
I’d as mony more, hawf as mony more, an’ two 
ship and a hawf, I'd maybe hev just a score.” 
How many sheep had Giles ? Why, seven. As 
many more would make fourteen, half as many 
more (three and a half) would bring the total up 
to seventeen and a half, and the score would be 
completed by the two “ship” (or sheep) and a 
half. 

MAGICAL ADDITION. 

Let any one write a- line of five or more 
figures, and show them to you. The sum total 
of this and four other similar lines you can now 
place upon another piece of paper for future veri¬ 
fication. To accomplish this magical addition 
you, merely subtract two from the last figure of 
the line and placo two in front. Thus, suppose 
some one to have written 94,369, you will write 
the answer 294,367. 

You can allow any one to set down the two 
first and the fourth lines. It will be necessary 
that you, or some one in the secret, write the 
third and fifth, taking care that each figure 
makes nine with that immediately above it. 
Thus :— 

'04,369 
86,732 
13,267 
49,654 
50,345- ' 


294,367 


THE EXPUNGED FIGURE. 

Desire some one to privately write a line of 
figures, then to add them together as units, 
thus 4165621=25. Now let him deduct the 
25, leaving 4165596. Let him cross out one 
of. these figures (say a 5) and tell you the 
number of the remaining ones again added to¬ 
gether as units. This time it will be 31. To 
get at the figure struck out you make a mental 
sum one multiple of 9 higher than the total 
given. In this case it would be four nines=36, 
and the difference between this and the number 
(31) given to you will indicate the figures struck 
out. Should the total be an equal multiple of 
9, then that figure has been expunged. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

If I jt. | 

K L M N O P 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879. 


Problem No. 20. 



THE ENDINGS OF GAMES. 
Drawn Positions (continued). 

Condition to each : White to play first and 
to draw. 

No. 21.—By L. Centurini.—White, K al ; 
L a8. Black, Iv hi ; M g2, h2. (This would 
also be a draw if Black moved first. Black 
would win if he had the first move and if the K 
stood on gl. The solution to this will also be 
published.) 

No. 22.—By B. and L —White, N b2 ; P a4, 
c3, e4( f2, f3, li3. Black, K d3; P &5, e5, 
g5, h4. 

Nb. 23.—By D. L. Ponziani.—White, Iv dl j 
N hS ; P h4. Black, K bl; P a2, c7, g6. 

No*. 24.—By C« F. von Jaenisch.—White, 
K hi ; L li6 ; P a6, f4. Black, K g3 ; M c5 ; 
P a7, g5, h3, li5. 

No. 25.—By G. Lolli.—White, K g4 ; Ln4. 
Black, K g7 ; N f6 ; g6. 

No. 26.—By B. and L.—White, N g3 ; L c4. 
Black, K f8 ; O f6, g6. 

No. 27.—White, K c5 ; N h6 ; P f6. Black, 
K g8 ; M h8 ; N f3 ; P c6, d7, f7, h7. 

No. 28.—White, K c6 ; P c7. Black, K a7 ; 
M a5 : N b8 ; O a6. 

No. 29.—White, K el ; L e2. Black, K a8 ; 
L b3 ; M a7. 

No. 30.—White, K bl; M li7 ; N c8, f2 ; 
O e3. Black, K a8 ; L d6 ; M d8 ; N c6 ; 
O b8 ; P e5. 

No. 31.—White, K gl ; P a6, b7 c6, e7, f5„ 
Black, K b8 ; O e8 ; P f3, g2. 

No. 32.—By J. G. Campbell.—White, K b5 ; 
N g5 ; P a4, b2, b6, d4. Black, K fl ; P b7, 
d5, d6, g3, h3. 

No. 33.—White, K li2 ; L a3 ; P d3, f4* 
Black, K g8 ; M bl; N d5 ; O d4, f5 ; P g4, 
g7, h6. 

No. 34.—White, K b5 ; M b6, cl ; NhS ; 
O c5, g5 ; P b7, d4, d6. Black, K d5. 

No. 35.—White, K dl ; M d3 ; N e2 ; O el ; 
P c3. Black, K bl ; L al ; M a2 ; P a3, b2. 

No.. 36.—White, K e6 ; O g5 ; P e7, Black, 
K g7; Lh4; N f8 ; O g6. 
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THE PARKHURST BOATRACE. 

By the Author of “My First Football 
Match,” etc. 

“ A dams is wanted down at the boat- 
XX house!” 

Such was the sound which greeted my 
ears one Saturday afternoon as I lolled 
about in the playground at Parkhurst, 
doing nothing. I jumped up as if I had 
been shot, and asked the small boy who 
brought the message, who wanted me P 
“Blades does* you’ve got to cox the 
boat this afternoon instead of Wilson. Look 


sharp ! ” he said, “ as they’re waiting to 
start.” 

Off I went, without another word, filled 
with mingled feelings of wonder, pride, 
and trepidation. I knew Wilson, the 
former coxswain of the school boat, had 
been taken ill and left Parkhurst, but this 
was the first I had ever heard of my being 
selected to take his place. True, I had 
steered the boat occasionally when no one 
else could be got, and on such occasions 
had managed to keep a moderately good 
course up the Two Mile Peach, but I had 
never dreamed of such a pitch of good 


fortune as being called to occupy that seat 
as a fixture. 

But now it wanted only a week of the 
great race with the Old Boys, and here was 
I summoned to take charge of the rudder 
at the eleventh hour, which of course 
meant I would have to steer the boat on 
the occasion of the race ! No wonder, then, 
I was half daft with excitement as I hur¬ 
ried down to the boathouse in obedience 
to the summons of Blades, the stroke of 
the Parkhurst Four. 

I should explain that at Parkhurst we 
were peculiarly favoured in the matter of 
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boating. The River Colven flowed through 
the town only half a mile from the school 
boundaries, and being at that place but a 
short distance from the sea, it was some fifty 
yards broad, a clear, deep stream, just the 
sort of water one would choose for rowing. 
There was no lock for six miles or so up, 
and the few craft which came in from the 
sea rarely proceeded beyond Parkhurst; 
so that we had a long, uninterrupted 
stretch of water for our boats, which, as 
soon as ever the spring set in, and the 
weather became too hot for football and 
hare and hounds, appeared in force every 
half-holiday on its surface. 

Some of the fellows on such occasions 
used to amuse themselves by starting off 
for a long, leisurely grind up stream; or 
else with set sail to tack down the lower 
reaches towards the sea; but most of us 
who laid claim in any degree to the name 
of enthusiastic oarsmen, confined our ope¬ 
rations mainly to the “Two Mile Reach,” 
on which most of the club races were 
rowed, chief of which was the Old Boys’ 
Race, already referred to. 

This race had been instituted some years 
before my time at the school, by an old 
Parkhurstian, who presented a cup, to be 
rowed for annually, between the best four- 
oar crew of the present school, and any 
crew of old pupils wh'o had been at Park¬ 
hurst within two years. 

This race was the all-absorbing topic in 
our boat-club for several weeks before the 
event. How carefully the crew were 
selected, how strictly they trained, how 
patiently Mr. Blunt, one of the masters, 
and an old Cambridge oar, “ coached” or 
tutored them ; how regularly the boat 
went over the course morning after morn¬ 
ing, before breakfast; how eagerly the 
fellows criticised or commended the 
rowers,' how impatiently we all looked 
forward to the coming contest! 

This year our prospects were doubtful. 
The Old Boys had got together a strong 
crew, who were reported by some who had 
been over to see them to be very fast, and 
in splendid form; while we, at the last 
moment, had had the disadvantage to lose 
our coxswain and have to fill his place with 
a less experienced hand. Still the school 
“four ” was a good one, carefully drilled, 
with plenty of power; one which Mr. 
Blunt pronounced ought to hold its own 
with any other average crew. So, on the 
whole, there was no saying how the chances 
stood. 

I found I had all my work before me to 
get accustomed to my new duties before 
the day of the race. Daily I was out with 
the four, and several times besides I was 
taken over the course in a punt, and care¬ 
fully shown all the shallows, and bends, 
and eddies of the stream, and made familiar 
with the ins and outs of either bank. 

Luckily I was a light weight to begin 
with, so that I did not lose much by my 
limited period of training, being indeed not 
so heavy as the former coxswain of the boat, 
whom I had succeeded. 

Well, the eventful day came at last. 
The Old Boys arrived the day before, and 
from the two trial rows which they took 
over the course, we could see they were a 
first-rate crew and formidable opponents. 
Still our “coach,” who had watched them 
minutely, told us we had the better stroke of 
the two, and if we could only hold out, 
ought to win after all. This was. comfort¬ 
ing iiiformation, for the showy style of 
our opponents had struck terror into not a 
few of those whose sympathies were on 
the side of the present boyp. 


The school turned out in force to witness 
the event. The towing-path was lined 
with spectators, many of them from a dis¬ 
tance, attracted by the jjrospect 0 f an 
exciting race. A goodly muster of old 
fellows revisited the haunts of their school¬ 
days, and congregated about the winning- 
post, while others, of a more athletic turn, 
prepared to rim along with the race from 
beginning to end. 

Meanwhile, in the boathouse, we had 
stripped for action and launched our boat. 
As we were ready to put off, and make for 
the starting-point, Mr. Blunt came up and 
said to Blades, our “ stroke,” 

“ How remember, row a steady stroke 
all through. Don’t be flurried if they get 
the best of the start. If you can stick to 
them the first halt of the way you ought 
to be able to row them down in the last; 
and mind, Adams,” he said, addressing 
me, “ don’t let them force you out of your 
straight course, and don’t waste time in 
trying to bother them. Keep as straight 
as an arrow, and you can't go wrong.” 

As our fellows put oft for the starting- 
place, their long clean stroke elicited no 
little admiration from the onlookers, who 
saw much in it that augured well for the 
success of our boat. Thanks to Mr. Blunt* 
our crew had learned to master that steady, 
strong sweep of the oars which is univer¬ 
sally admitted to be the perfection of 
rowing style and the most serviceable of 
all strokes. Rowed well through from 
first to last, gripping the water the instant 
the oar is back and the body and arms 
forward, and dragged clean through with¬ 
out jerk or plunge, the swing of the bodies 
regular as clockwork, the feather clear and 
rapid—this essentially is the kind of row¬ 
ing which not only puts most pace into the 
boat, but is capable of being sustained far 
longer than any other. 

Hot long after us our opponents em¬ 
barked, and we had an opportunity of 
criticising their style as they paddled up 
to where we lay waiting for them. It 
certainly looked pretty and taking. The 
stroke was quicker than ours, and equally 
regular, but it seemed to end in a spas¬ 
modic jerk as the oars left the water, which, 
though it succeeded in making the boat 
travel quickly, appeared to try the powers 
of the rowers rather more tb.an our stylo 
did. Still there was no mistaking that 
they were a fast and a powerful crew- and 
I remember to this day tho passing 
thought, “ I wish we were at the end of 
it! ” that flashed through my mind as I 
gathered , my rudder lines together, ready 
for the start. 

Mr. Blunt is to act as starter, and is 
coming towards us in a boat, with his 
watch in his hand. Our rivals’ boat is 
lying close beside ours, and I can see their 
stroke is Leaning forward and saying some¬ 
thing to tbe coxswain. I wonder if it’s 
about me V Perhaps he’s telling him to push 
me out of my course, or perhaps they ai;e 
saying how nervous I am looking! Well, I 
am nervous. I begin to think I shall forgot 
which way I have to go. Perhaps I shall 
pull the right-hand line instead of the left; 
or possibly I shall omit to pull either line 
at all! What lasting disgrace will then be 
mine! Then suddenly I remember what 
Mr. Blunt said, that it’s all up with a race 
if the “cox” loses his head, and by a 
violent effort I banish my qualms, and 
resolve, come what may, nothing shall un¬ 
steady me. Still, my hands tremble as I 
grasp the lines. 

“Adams,” says Blades, “make my 
stretcher fast, will you ? ” 


The voice of a human being close to me, 
somehow, has the effect of helping me to 
recover my wits completely; and as I 
kneel and make fast the stretcher, and 
then once again take my seat in the stem 
of the boat, I feel quite myself again, and 
wonder at myself for being such an ass. 

“ Back water half a stroke ! ” calls out 
Mr. Blunt to us from his skiff. 

We obey him, and then find the other 
boat is a little in front of us. We there¬ 
fore move a quarter of a stroke forward. 
Still, the boats are not quite level. The 
other boat must come back a foot or two. 
Hot quite enough ; our boat must advance 
a few inches. There, now they are level. 

“ Are yon ready ? ” Ho, our boat has 
drifted forward again, and must be moved 
back. All this takes time, but presently 
we are once again level, and the question 
is repeated, 

“ Are yon ready ? ” 

The only answer this time is the leaning 
forward of both crews, with arms stretched 
and oars well back, in readiness for tho 
signal. 

"What ages it seems ! And there! actually 
the wind has blown our rivals’ bows 
across the stream, and before we start 
another two minutes must be spent in 
manoeuvring her hack into position ! Once 
again, 

“ Are you ready ? ” 

Ho answer, save the quick reach forward 
and silent suspense. 

“Then go!” and I feel the boat half 
lifted in the water under me. The first 
stroke is rather a scramble, and so is the 
second, but by the third the boat has be¬ 
gun to get its “ way” on, and in a stroke 
or two more our men have, settled down to 
their customary swing. 

But what of our opponents ? At the 
first stroke their boat had dashed away an 
inch or two in advance of ours, at the third 
that distance had become a foot, and pre¬ 
sently they were far enough ahead to 
enable me to catch sight of their cox¬ 
swain’s back. As we both settled down to 
work, they were rowing at a considerably 
quicker pace than we, wrenching the boat 
forward at each stroke, and inch by inch 
improving their advantage. 

All this I noticed before the shout with 
which the spectators hailed the start had 
died away. I bad a dim vision of a body 
of runners starting along with us on the 
banks, and of eager cries to one crew or 
the other from sympathising onlookers; 
but I had enough to do to keep my eye 
fixed ahead, without gaping at the crowd. 

Remembering Mr. Blunt’s advice, I 
selected a landmark in front, and steered 
our course direct for it; a plan of which I 
had cause to be glad pretty early in the 
race. For the Old Boys’ boat, drawing 
steadily ahead to about half a boat’s 
length, began very gradually to insinuate 
its nose a little over in our direction, so 
that, had I not had a fixed point on which 
to steer, I should have been strongly 
tempted to give way unwittingly before it, 
and so abandon an inch or two of the 
water that fairly belonged to our boat. 
As it was, however, I was able both to 
detect and defeat this manoeuvre, for keepin g 
on a perfectly straight course, the others 
were obliged to draw in their horns, and 
return to a straight course too, having 
lost some little ground in the process. 
Still they seemed to be forging ahead, and 
the shouts from the banks announced that 
thus far, at any rate, the Parkhurst boat 
was getting the worst of it. 

I stole a look at Blades. His face was 
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■composed and unconcerned, and it was 
-easy to see lie knew what he was about. 
He kept up his long steady swing, being 
well backed up by the three men behind 
him, and lifted the boat well at the begin- 
ing of the stroke, never letting it down 
till the end. I could see that he knew 
exactly how far the others were ahead, 
and at what rate they were rowing; and 
yet he neither quickened nor altered his 
stroke, but plodded on "with such a look of 
easy confidence that I at 6nce felt quite 
satisfied in my own mind as to the result. 

It was not long before our opponents 
gave indication of abating somewhat the 
quick stroke they had hitherto maintained, 
and by virtue of which they had already 
got nearly a boat’s length ahead. At the 
same moment Blades slightly quickened 
his stroke, and instantly our boat began to 
crawl up alongside that of our rivals, amid 
the frantic cheers of the onlookers. Slowly 
and surely we forged ahead, till our stroke’s 
oar was level with their coxswain. Then a 
®purt from the Old Boys kept the two 
boats abreast for a few seconds, but it died 
away after a little, and once more their 
boat travelled slowly back, as we drew 
level, and began in our turn to take the 
lead. Now was our time to— 

What is that ahead on the water, drift¬ 
ing right across the bows of our boat ? A 
shout from the banks apprises me that 
others besides myself have taken the sud¬ 
den alarm. An empty boat, insecurely 
moored to the bank, has got adrift, and is 
calmly floating up with the tide in mid¬ 
stream along our very course ! What is to 
be done ? The other boat, being on the 
opposite side, can easily clear the obstacle, 
but not so ours. Either we must put our 
bows across our enemy’s water, and so run 
the risk of a “foul,” and consequent de¬ 
feat, or else we must lose ground by 
slackening our pace and going out of our 
course to avoid the unlucky boat. There 
are not ten seconds in which to decide; 
but that suffices me to choose the latter 
alternative, trusting to the rowing powers 
of our crew to make up the disadvantage. 

“ Look to your oars, stroke side ! ” I cry, 
and at the same time pull my rudder lino 
quickly. 

It was as I expected. The boat lost 
ground instantly, and I could see, out of 
the corner of my eye, the Old Boys’ boat 
shoot forward with a quickened stroke, and 
hear the triumphant shouts of their par¬ 
tisans. 

A second or two sufficed to get past the 
obstructing boat, our oars on the stroke 
side just scraping it as we did so ; but as 
we headed again into our proper course, 
we saw our opponents two clear boats’ 
lengths in front, their men pulling with all 
the energy of triumph and confidence. 

It was a sight to make one despair. How 
were we ever to make up that tremendous 
gap? 

“ How much ? ” Blades inquires, as he 
swings forward towards me. 

“ Two ! ” I reply. 

He sets his face determinedly, and 
quickens his stroke. The men behind him 
do not at first get into the altered swing, 
and for a moment or two the rowing is 
•scrambling, and our boat rolls unsteadily, 
a spectacle bailed with increased joy by 
the partisans of the Old Boys’ boat. 

“Steady now!” cries Blades, over his 
shoulder, and next moment the boat rights 
itself; the four oars dip and feather simul¬ 
taneously. I, sitting in the stern, can feel 
the swing as of one man, and the boat 
-dashes forward like a machine. Our fel¬ 


lows on the banks mark the change and 
cheer tremendously. 

“Well spurted, Parkhurst! ” “Put it 
on now ! ” “ You’re gaining ! ” “Bowed 
indeed ! ” Such were the cries which, as I 
heard them, set my blood tingling with 
excitement. 

It was a long time before any perceptible 
gain was noticeable from where I sat. The 
Old Boys had taken advantage of their 
lead to come across into our water, and all 
I could see of them was the blades of their 
oars on in front, which rose and fell swiftly, 
and with a regular beat. 

Still the shout from the bank was, 
“ You’re gaming ! ” and presently I saw 
their boat edging off again into their own 
water, by which I concluded we had pulled 
up sufficiently to make this necessary to 
avoid a foul. 

Our men pulled splendidly. Cool, de¬ 
termined, and plucky, each rowed his best, 
his eyes fixed on the back of the man 
before him, keeping perfect time, and pull¬ 
ing each stroke through with terrible 
energy. I could see by their pale looks 
that they shared the common excitement, 
but there was no sign of flurry or distress, 
nothing but a quiet determination, which 
augured better for the result of their efforts 
than all the shouts of the onlookers. 

WTiere are we now ? Those willows on 
my left are, I know, just half a mile from 
the winning-post. Shall we, in that dis¬ 
tance, be able to pull up the length which 
now divides us and our rivals ? There is a 
chance yet! The leading boat is not going 
as fast as it was a minute ago. I can tell 
that by the eddies from their oars which 
sweep past. 

“How much?” inquired Blades again, 
as he swung forward. 

“ One! ” I replied. 

I could see by the gleam in his eyes 
that he had hope still of making that one 
length nothing before the winning-post 
was reached. 

That shout from the bank means some¬ 
thing, surely! 

“Well rowed indeed, Parkhurst!” 

“ They’re overlapped ! ” 

Yes, those who could see it, were watch¬ 
ing the little pink flag at the prow of our 
boat creeping, inch by inch, up the stern 
of our rivals’. The eddies from their oars 
came past nearer now, and the “ thud ” of 
their outriggers sounded closer. 

Yes, w.e are gaining without doubt, but 
shall we overtake them in time to avoid 
defeat ? I can see a mass of people ahead 
on the banks, and know that they are 
gathered opposite the winning-post. It 
can’t be a quarter of a miffi off now ! 

Again that shout from the bank. Ah, 
yes, our bow oar is level with their stroke. 
“Now you have it!” shout our fellows. 

Blades turns his head, for half a second, 
and cries to his men as he quickens up to 
his final spurt. 

What a shout then rent the air! Our 
boat no longer crawled up beside the Old 
Boys, but began to fly. On, on! Their 
coxswain seems to be gliding backwards 
towards me. In vain they attempt to 
answer our spurt; they have not the row¬ 
ing left in them to do it. Nothing can 
stop us! In another moment we are 
abreast, and almost instantly there comes 
such cheers after cheers from the bank 
that even the dash of the oars was drowned 
in it. 

“ Parkhurst’s a-head ! ” “Ah, well 
rowed!” “Now, Old Boys!” “ It’s a 
win ! ” 

On, on! What sensation so glorious, 


so madly exciting, as that of one of the 
crew of a winning boat within twenty 
yards of the goal ? I am tenqpted to shout, 
to wave my hat, to do something ridicu¬ 
lous, but I set my teeth and sit still, hold¬ 
ing my breath. Fouf strokes more will do 
it. One ! I am level with the stroke of the 
Old Boys’ boat. Two ! Our fellows pull 
as if they had another half-mile to go still. 
Three ! The judge at the winning-post is 
lifting his hand and cocking his pistol. 
Four ! Crack goes the signal! and as our 
men cease rowing, and the boat shoots for¬ 
ward with the impetus of that last terrific 
stroke, amid the cheers and shouts of the 
assembled crowd, I breathe again, know- 
ing that the Parkhurst boat has won, by 
three yards, the grandest race in which it 
was ever my lot to take part. 

-+.».+- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of " Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles " 
“ Archie Blake” etc. * 

CHAPTER XXIII.—A LONG JOURNEY AND LITTLE 
GAINED BY IT. 

eter and Hick 
started off early 
for Stamford Hill , 
Mrs. Yookes wash¬ 
ed and dressed 
1 ’lossy, and Peter 
having gone out 
early and bought 
her a new pelisse 
and bonnet, the 
little lady looked 
charming. 

“It wouldn’t 
pay to take her to 
her folks shabby,” 
said Peter; ‘ ‘they’d 
think we hadn’t 
done our part by 
her. I shall expect them to give you some¬ 
thing for her clothes, and you’ll pay me 
back for these things.” 

“ She’s reg’lar heavy to carry,” said 
Hick, after a little time. “ Hadn’t we 
better get into one of they busses ? Be¬ 
sides, folks stare so. I suppose I don’t 
look as if I was just used to a babby.” 

“Let ’em stare!” said Peter, loftily; 

“ that breaks no bones. If they knew the 
worth o’ that babby, I reckon they’d stare 
a deal harder.” 

On they went till they came to the sta¬ 
tion of the underground railway, when 
Hick was fairly startled to find he was 
going into “ the very bowels of the earth,” 
as he expressed it. 

“ What will they Londoners do next, 

I wonder ? ” he said. “ That Nancy Hob- 
bin has lost a deal through not takin’ me 
when I asked her.” 

“It’s just as well as it is,” said Peter ; 
“saved a deal of expense, and all things 
considered, we’ve got on veiy well with the 
babby, an’ wives are allcrs to be had for 
the askin’.” 

“Nancy wasn’t,” said Hick, showing 
signs of a sentimental mood, to which, 
perhaps, the gloom of the railway conduced 
in part. 

When they arrived at the City, Hick was 
fairly bewildered. The noise, the traffic, 
the ceaseless hum and stir, seemed to over¬ 
come him. Peter, who was in the habit of 
coming to London occasionally, was quite 
master of the situation. 
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“ I told you how it would be,” lie said, 
as be guided Dick from Mansion House 
station to tbe Broad Street station or tbe 
North London line; “ I knew I should have 
my work to do with you, an’ you wanted mo 
to muddle my brains with that babby. 
"Why, I’ve got two of you now to take care 
on. Well, we’ll soon be quit of the little 
’un, at least.” 

They got out at the Dalston station, and 
then Peter, feeling as if he could afford to 
be magnanimous now he was so near his 
journey’s end, treated Dick and himself to 
an omnibus. On they went through the 
bustling, dusty, noisy Kingsland Eoad, 
with its busy shops and their many custo¬ 
mers on either side, till they came to the 
pleasant greenness and roomy, comfortable, 
well-to-do-looking houses of Stamford 
Hill. Tho omnibus stopped, as Peter 
directed the conductor, before one of tho 
handsomest and largest. Its front garden 
was a picture of that order in which well- 
to-do Londoners delight to have what¬ 
ever amount of ground, large or small, 
may be belonging to them. There wero 
roomy stables lying back on ono side of tho 
house, and on the other, as they approached 
the front door, they caught glimpses of a 
great extent of garden, and of an amount 
of glass in tho way of conservatory and 
hot-housos that would require quite a littlo 
staff of gardeners to keep at all in order. 

“Money’s plentiful here, seemingly,” 
said Peter, “that’s how it is thoy can 
afford to pay such a fancy prico even for a 
bit of an articlo like that babby. Thero’s 
no want of them either in London, any 
moro than anywhere else. Well, I’m 
main glad we’re going to bo quit of 
her, an’ I’m ready for anythin’ they 
like to set afore us in the way of lunch.” 

A respectable-looking man-servant out 
of livery came to the door; indeed, he 
looked so well-fed and thoroughly com¬ 
fortable that Peter felt his mind at rest at 
once about lunch. Visions of roast beef 



and beer came pleasantly before him as he 
asked if Mr. Marshall was at home. The 
man looked at him curiously—Peter and 
Dick were a strange-looking couple, though 
Dick had got his best clothes on, and Peter 
had washed his face ; and Miss Blossy’s 
appearance certainly added to the oddness 
of the group. 

“Speak up, man, can’t you?” cried 
Peter. “We want to see your master, an’ 


he’ll be rare an* glad to see us, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Only as ho is out of town he can’t have 
that pleasure,” said the man, rather super¬ 
ciliously. 

“Out o’ town,” said Peter, looking at 
Dick as if Mr. Marshall had gone into the 
country on purpose to avoidhim, PeterPotts; 
and “ Out o’ town,” groanedDick, realising 
nothing but the fact that he was to carry 
Miss Blossy a little longer than he had 
expected. 

“ Would you liko to leave any message? ” 
said the servant. 

“No, that’ll be no good,” said Peter ; 

“ whatever message wo give must be given 
by ourselves. Perhaps you’ll tell us what 
part of the world he has gone to—our 
business is such that we must follow him 
about it.” 

“Yentnor, in the Isle of Wight,” said 
the man ; “ I don’t know the exact address, 
he only left yesterday, but I dare say you’ll 
think that too far to go after him.” 

“ That’s as it may be,” said Peter, with 
a dignified air of mystery, as he turned 
away, followed by Dick. 

“ My arm’s nigh broke,” said the latter. 
“I think this little varmint gets heavier 
every hour, an’ I’m dyin’ for a drop o’ 
drink.” 

“ We’ll have some, and talk tilings over 
before we get back to the station. I can’t 
afford an omnibus bacl' f you know, Dick. 
I’ve thrown a heap o’ money away in 
cornin’ here this momin’.” 

Dick grunted, but Peter was obstinate. 

“ I said I’d pay the expenses, but the ex¬ 
penses is gittin’ heavier nor I thowt on ; a 
pretty penny it’ll cost to take us to the 
Isle o’ Wight, an’ Mr. Marshall mayn’t 
give more nor the reward advertised. Some 
folk is so uncommon mean, an’ it’s a bad 
look-out for us if tho master’s like the men. 

I thowt that fat fellow at the house there, 
seein’ two respectable, decent men askin’ 
after his master, might have had the man¬ 
ners to offer us summat. It don’t say much 
for the housekeepin’ that they didn’t.” 

They had got some way down the Kings¬ 
land Road by this time, and turned into a 
small public-house. Peter called for some 
beer and bread and cheese, and while they 
discussed these articles they did as Peter 
had said, and “ talked things over.” “We 
won’t leave London ’without seeing the 
squire,” said Peter ; “I should like to get 
that little matter settled about No Man’s 
Land, an’ you could say your say about the 
affair of the mill. It ’ud be a real comfort 
to me to send that young rascal John 
Morton packing, and make a clearance of 
the lot settled there. We must get back 
to the other side of London again. Squiro 
is in the Alb’ny, that’s a long way short o’ 
Fulham, an’ as we must go together, miss 
here must go too.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to walk it!” said Dick, 
dolefully ; “if you only felt the weight o’ 
this child! ” 

“ She can’t be half so heavy as the flour- 
sacks you’ve been carryin’ all your life,” 
said Peter; ‘ ‘ you’re given to grunting, 

Dick, that’s what it is. You don’t think 
o’ the expense I’m at all this time.” 

“ Couldn’t we have a gal to carry her? ” 
said Dick; “I never bargained for turnin’ 
nuss at this time o’ day.” 

“ Gals ain't to be had just when one 
wants ’em,” said Peter, “ an’ I dessay by 
to-morrow we shall bo quit o’ this, an’ 
Yentnor is not so far off as you think for, 
an’ my old aunt will see to the child to¬ 
night ; an’ before to-morrow night we 
shall bo rid of her. Now I think we’d 


better be goin*. Take up your burthen, 
man, an’ don’t make a fuss about trifles.” 


They got back to Dalston Station ; then, 
after leaving the railway, took an omnibus, 
which set them down in Piccadilly. Blossy 



was getting hungry, and let people know 
it, crying so much in the omnibus that one- 
sour-looking old gentleman told Dick peo¬ 
ple shouldn’ t bring out children unless they 
knew how to manage them', and one- 
motherly old lady made a dozen specula¬ 
tions as to the cause of her crying, and 
gave Dick the benefit of her own. expe¬ 
rience with the ten children she had had 
bom and christened. Peter quieted the 
child by giving her a Savoy biscuit when 
they got out of the omnibus, his aunt hav¬ 
ing informed him that such would be a 
suitable refection for the young lady, and 
then they went their way to Mr. Courtenay’s 
chambers in the Albany. 

Dick was too tired even to look much 
about him. 

“There’s an awful clatter,” ho said r 
when they were in Piccadilly. “It’s worse 
than the mill and Jenny Flint all going 
together. This place is quiet enough,, 
though,” lie added, as they found them¬ 
selves going up the broad stone stairs of 
the Albany, “ but it’s a terrible big place 
for one man to live in.” > 

“ There’s dozens of ’em, you gowk ! ” 
said Peter, contemptuously. “ They’re as 
thick as bees in a hive; drones at best; 
there’s precious little work done here, I’m 
thinking.” 

Mr. Courtenay was at home, they found, 
and upon Peter sending in his name they 
were admitted into his presence. The 
young gentleman had a lively recollection 
of Peter, and felt a little curious to learn 
what had brought him to London. He 
was taking his ease as usual; indeed, Mr. 
Courtenay took most things very easily*. 
He was a little tired through having been 
up late, and a little bored for want of 
something to do, and Peter’s visit promised 
him a littlo amusement without much 
trouble. 

“What on earth have you brought the- 
child for, though ? ” he said. “ You must be 
uncommonly fond of it not to be able to- 
leave it behind when you come to London. 

“Mr. Harden is fond of it—rare an’ 
fond,” said Peter. “ If ’twas his own he 
couldn’t love it better, an’ havin’ been 
washed up by the sea, an’ no mother to- 
see to it, ho can’t bear it out of his sight.” 

Dick tried to look affectionately at Blossy,. 
and screwed up such an ugly face that she 
fairlv roared. 

“ Walk about with her, walk about with 
her, man,” said Peter; “she’s a little bit 
shy, pretty lamb, of the squire.” 

Blossy had found out by this time that 
whenever she cried, if nothing else would 
do, Dick ran and walked about with her,, 
and as she liked being walked about with 
she cried more, and Dick had to rise and 
pace up and down the room, greatly to Mr* 
Courtenay’s amusement. 

“ It's wonderful how fond he is of her,” 
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said Peter, looking quite affectionately 
himself at Blossy* “an’ on’y to think of 
what he’s saved her from. Some o’ they 
young roughs at No Man’s Land had got 
hold on her and were treating her as though 
she were a kitten or a puppy, but Dick 
interfered an’ took her to himself; and no 
woman could have managed her better. 
An’ talkin’ of No Man’s Land, squire, it’s 
-about a little bit of business thereaway 
that I’ve come to talk to you.” 

“Yes, Peter, I thought you’d never 
-come to London for pleasure alone,” said 
the squire. “ Well, about No Man’s Land, 
as the good folks down there choose to call 
-it?” 

“ Good folks, indeed ! ” said Peter. “ Of 
-all the idle, good-for-nothing, thieving, 
drinking—and there’s two lads, mere boys, 
that’s the worst of the lot.” 

“They don’t drink, surely!” said Mr. 
•Courtenay, doing his best to look scanda¬ 
lised. 

“ They do ten times worse ! ” said Peter, 
who forgot even business in his sense of the 
wrongs he had sustained at the hands of 
Jack and John. “They broke into my 
house, brought the roof an’ nigh the walls 
down upon me, stole Dick’s trousers here, 
the very day you came to see the mill, 
squire, floured his coat, an’ made him a 
reg’lar laughin’-stock. There’s nuthen 
in the way o’ wickedness they boys ain’t 
up to, an’ the rest o’ the lot’s as bad. It 
would be a real blessin’ to the whole parish 
if your honour would send them packin’. 
The land’s good for aiithen, bein’ that 
poor an’ stony, an’ the houses are all 
tumblin’ to bits; still, I’d take it off your 
honour just for the sake o’ the neigh¬ 
bourhood, if you’d be content with such a 
price as a poor man can pay.” 

“Poor Peter! I expect you’re richer 
than I am,” said Mr. Courtenay. 

“I work hard, an’ I don’t make much 
by it,” said Peter ; “ still, to be quit o’ they 
boys—” 

“ What nice lads they must be ! ” said the 
squire. “Do you know, I should really 
like to see them?” 

“You’d soon want to see the last of 
them,” said Dick. “ They are a lot! ” and 
he told the squire the manner in which he 
had found his trousers boiling in the pot, 
and Peter’s disappointment and his own at 
finding them there instead of the pudding, 
in a way that brought the tears to Mr. 
Courtenay’s eyes. Then Dick thought 
it a good opportunity to put in his word 
on account of the mill, and ask boldly for 
the lease. His master was too well off, he 
said, to care about carrying it on. He 
•often talked of giving it up and retiring 
altogether, and meanwhile the business 
was falling off and the place itself going to 
ruin, as the squire might have seen for 
himself the day he came there. Dick was 
a poor man, could not afford to pay much 
rent, but he would give within five pounds 
of what his master was giving and put the 
place in good order, and as the squire 
knew what a state it was in he would think 
that a very fair offer indeed. 

“So I do,” said Mr. Courtenay, who 
seemed in quite good temper, and disposed 
to agree to all that was suggested to him. 
Indeed, Dick’s story of his ill-usage at the 
hands of Jack and John had amused him 
more than anything had done for a long 
time. “So I do, and I’m sure nothing 
would have prevented my accepting it had 
it not been for the fact that I have had a 
■better. offer already. ’ ’ 

“Your honour hasn’t closed with it ? ” 
•said both Peter and Dick in a breath. 


“ We’ve gone as far as we thought we 
could,’’said Peter, cautiously; ‘ 4 still, sooner 
than see a stranger in the place, maybe 
we’d go a little farther.” 

“ I shouldn’t wish to ruin you,” said the 
squire, “ and, by your own account, I should 
do so if I were to expect any more from 
you than you have offered, and I should 
feel quite distressed at the thought of 
injuring two such deserving individuals. 
I really don’t want to rival your two 
friends Jack and John in their iniquities.” 

“ But it ’ud be only fair to let us know 
what sort of an offer it is you’ve had, sir,” 
said Peter. 

“ I didn’t think when I’d worked in the 
mill so long that it was to be let over my 
head like this,” added Dick, looking like an 
injured man. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps your master would say that if 
I had let it to you,” said the squire ; “ and 
if the good folks of No Man’s Land are 
to be turned out, I suppose it may as well 
be by Mr. Marshall as by you.” 

‘ ‘ Mr. Marshall! and what Mr. Marshall 
may that be, sir, if I may make so bold ? ” 
said Peter. “ I know one such gentleman 
—indeed I’ve got a little matter of business 
with him as it is.” 

“ He’s a City man, and you won’t find 
him so easy to deal with as you would me,” 
said Mr. Courtenay. 4 ‘ His place of busi¬ 
ness is in Mincing Lane.” 

“But he’s another home, hasn’t he?” 
asked Peter. “ They rich City folk don’t 
mostly 6pend their money where they 
makes it.” 

“Stamford Hill way, that’s his private 
residence. Coromandel House, as far as I 
remember.” 

“ That’s him ! ” said Dick, bringing his 
fist down on his knee -with irrepressible 
exultation. “Come, I say, I don’t think 
we should do so badly with him after all.” 



“ That’s as may be,” said Peter, 
cautiously. 4 4 1 never find but what gen¬ 
tlefolks know how to make as good a 
bargain as any one. Did I under stand 
you. sir,” he added, turning to the squire, 
“you’d made both the land and the mill 
over to him ? ” 

“Yes; you see, Peter, what with the 
tenants who pay me no rent, and what 
-with those who don’t pay enough, I find 
the property down there more plague 
than jirofit.” 

44 Very likely, sir, very likely,” said 
Peter, who thought he must say something. 
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Then he turned to Dick, “ I think we’d 
better be goin’,” and Dick, who was 
finding Blossy very troublesome, readily 
assented. 

Down they went, the oddest pair that 
ever descended the 
stairs of the Al¬ 
bany, with Blossy, 
who began to 
think that a little 
milk would not be 
amiss after the 
sponge-cake, 
screaming at such 
a rate that a po¬ 
liceman who was 
passing looked at 
the group as if he 
was considering 
whether it was 
not his duty to 
take her in charge 
011 account of 
making a disturb¬ 
ance ; and Dick, who saw the look, felt as 
if, in spite of all the money he hoped Blossy 
would bring him, nothing would please 
him better than his doing so. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


VI.—EDWARD THE BLACK TRINCE, THE BOY 
WHO WON A BATTLE. 



r iiE sun rose 
brighly 
over the 
little village 
of Cregy on 
the morning 
of Saturday, 
the 26th Au¬ 
gust, 1346. 
The golden 
corn was 
standing in 
tliefields, the 
cattle were 
quietly graz¬ 
ing in the 
> meadows, the 
birds were 
twittering in 
the woods ; and in 
the still morning 
air rose the .gentle 
murmur of a joyous 
stream. Everything 
spoke of peace that bright summer morning; 
little could one have dreamed that before that 
sun should have set in the west, the din and 
thunder of battle would wake the echoes of 
those quiet woods, or that those sunny fields 
would be torn and desolated by the angry tread 
of thousands of feet, or strewn with heaps of 
dead or dying ! Yet so it was to be. A large 
army was even then halting in the cover of the 
forest over against the village, and far, faraway, 
if any one had listened, might have been heard, 
mingling with the voices of the morning, the 
sound of a great host of horsemen and soldiers 
advancing in hot pursuit, with now and then a 
trumpet blast which echoed faintly among the 


hills. 

The English soldiers, as they rose from their 
beds of turf and grass, heard those far-off sounds, 
and knew—wiio better ?—they must fight like 
men to-day or perish. 

So they sprang to their feet and seized their 
arms and armour, ready at any instant to obey 


the summons to action. 

Suddenly, along the ranks came the cry, “ The 
king and the prince ! ” and directly afterwards 
appeared the great King Edward in. of England 
riding slowly down the line of his army, and 
at his side a stately boy of sixteen years, dressed 
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in black armour and mounted on a black horse. 
Never was king more honoured or king’s son 
more loved than were these two as they passed 
with cheery word and dauntless bearing among 
their loyal and devoted soldiers. 

The king stopped when he had reached a spot 
from which a good portion of his host could 
hear him, and raised his hand. 

Every man Stood silent as he spoke. 

“ My loyal' subjects, we must meet to-day a 
host greater than us in number, but not greater 
in valour. Fight, 1 charge, you, for the honour 
of your country. My son here leads the first 
division of my army. This is his first battle, 
and sure I am he will acquit himself like a man. 
Do you the same, and God will give us the 
victory.” 

With such encouraging and confident words 
the king addressed his men, who cheered him 
and the brave prince long and loud. 

Then every man took his helmet and his bow 
and waited for the enemy. 

The morning passed, but still no foe appeared. 
But the distant murmur was now grown to a 
loud and ever-increasing din ; and as they sat, 
the English could hear shouts and the neighing 
of horses and the tumult of many voices, which 
betokened the near approach of the host of 
King Philip of France. 

It was not till about three in the afternoon 
that the French army came in sight of Creepy. 
They had had a rapid and fatiguing march since 
daybreak, and were now in no condition, even with 
their vastly superior numbers, to grapple with 
the refreshed and inspirited Englishmen. So 
thought and said many of Philip’s officers, and 
did their best to persuade him to put off the 
encounter till next day. 

But however much Philip might have been 
inclined to adopt this good advice, his army 
was in such a state of confusion and disorder, 
owing to their rapid march, that they were quite 
unmanageable. When the officers bade those 
in front to halt, those behind, shouting and im¬ 
patient, still pressed on, so much so that the 
king and all liis nobles were carried along with 
them into the very face of the English, who 
stood awaiting the attack. 

When Philip saw the collision could not be 
put off, that the battle was inevitable, he 
shouted loudly, 

“ Bring forward the Genoese bowmen ! ” 

Now*these bowmen, 15,000 in number, on 
whom Philip depended to scatter and drive 
from the field the main portion of his enemy’s 
force, were in no sort of condition for beginning 
a battle, after their long fatiguing march, and 
with the strings of their crossbows all loose with 
damp, and with a dazzling sun now glaring full 
in their eyes. But Philip, too confident to heed 
any such trifles, impatiently, nay, angrily, ordered 
tlienrto the front, and bade them shoot a volley 
against the English archers, who stood opposite. 

So these foreigners stepped forward, and as 
their manner was, gave three leaps in the air, 
with the idea of terrifying their foes, and then 
'raised their bows to their cheeks, and let fly 
their arrows wildly in the direction of the 
English. 

The trusty English archers, with the sun 
behind them, w*ere not the men to be intimi¬ 
dated by leapings into the air, nor panic-struck 
by a discharge so ill-aimed that scarce one arrow 
in ten even grazed their armour t 

Their reply to the Genoese was a sudden step 
foreward, and a sharp determined twang of their 
bow-strings. Then the air was white with the 
cloud of their arrows, and next moment the 
foremost ranks of the Genoese w'ere seen to drop 
like one man. 

This was enough for those already dispirited 
hirelings. They fell back in panic disorder ; 
they cut their bow-strings ; they rushed among 
the very feet of the horsemen that Philip, in his 
rage, had ordered “to ride forward and cut; 
down the cowardly villains ! ” Then the con¬ 
fusion of the French army was complete. 

The English followed up their first advantage 
steadily and quickly. Knight after knight of 
the French dropped from his horse, tejoop after 
troop fell back, standard after standard tottered. 

Nowhere was the fight fiercer than where the 
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young Black Prince led the van of the English : 
and from a windmill on a near hill, the eager 
eyes of King Edward watched with pride that 
figure clad in black armour ever in the thick of 
the fight, and never halting an instant where 
danger or duty 7 called. 

It would be too long to tell of all the fighting 
that day. Philip, with his great army, could 
not dislodge his compact foe from their position, 
nor could he shelter his men from the deadly 
flight of their arrows. Bravely he rushed him¬ 
self into the fray to rally his men, but to no 
avail. Everywhere they fell back before their 
invincible enemy. 

Once, indeed, it seemed as if his brave knights 
would surround and drive back the division of 
which the boy prince was leader. An English 
noble sent post-haste a message to Edward to 
say, “Send help ; the Prince is in danger.” 

But Edward knew more of battles than 
most of his officers. He replied, coolly : 

“ Is the prince slain ?” 

“No.” 

“ Is he wounded ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Is he struck down ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then go, tell him the battle he lias won so 
far shall be his, and his only. To-day he must 
win his own spurs.” 

The words flew like wildfire among the 
English ranks, and our brave men fought with 
renewed valour. 

That evening, as the sun was getting low in 
the west, Philip and his host turned their backs 
on Cregy and fled—all that were left of them, 
anywhere to be out of the reach of the army of 
that invincible boy. Horsemen and footmen, 
bag and baggage, they 7 fled, with the English 
close at their heels, and never drew rein till 
night and darkness put an end to the pursuit. 

Meanwhile, there was rejoicing and thanks¬ 
giving on the field of Cregy. The English king 
hastened from liig post of observation, and, in 
the presence of the whole army, embraced his 
brave son, and gave him the honours of that 
glorious victory, wherein two kings, eleven 
princes, 1,200 knights, and 30,000 men had 
fallen. A sad price for glory ! 

“Sweet son,” said he, “God give you good 
perseverance. You are my true and valiant son, 
and have this day shown yourself worthy of a 
crown.” 

And the brave boy bowed low before his father, 
and modestly disclaimed the whole glory of the 
victory. 

Loud and long did the loyal knights and 
soldiers cheer their brave king and their heroic 
prince ; and when they saw the latter bind on 
liis helmet the plume of three ostrich feathers, 
worn by 7 the most illustrious of his slain foe men, 
John, King of Bohemia, with the noble motto, 
“ Ich dien ” (“ I serve ”) beneath, their enthu¬ 
siasm knew no bounds. And the motto has 
descended from prince to prince since then, and 
remains to this day as a glorious memorial of 
this famous boy, who earned it by doing his 
duty" in the face of danger, and setting an 
example to all about him that .“he who serves 
rules.” 



UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man.” 

CHAPTER IV.—NEW-LAID EGGS. 

T he brightness and freshness of everything 
out of doors, the dew glistening in the 
sunshine, and the various sounds and tokens 
of life with which the air began to be 
filled, were bey r ond everything delightful 
to poor Malcolm when he rose from liis 
hard bed and looked out of the window. 
He opened the casement, the little yellow 
quarries of vdiich obscured the light, and 
drew in great draughts of the cool morning 


air. The early birds were whistling and, 
chirping, and the farmyard beginning to* 
wake up with the lowing of cattle, the- 
crowing of cocks, and many other sounds- 
more or less melodious, which, though 
strange to the town -boy’s ears, were exhi¬ 
larating and delightful. He hastened to 
dress himself, regardless of the prescribed 
getting-up time, and went as noiselessly as 
he could downstairs. Going out into the 
yard he met Dick Butterfold coming from 
his post of observation in the pigsty. 

“ How are y r ou ? ” said Malcolm, glad to- 
have anyone to speak to; “and how is- 
your friend the sow ? ” 

“ All light,” said Dick. “ I have foimd 
out a w r ay to quiet her. I gave her plenty 7 
of old milk in her trough, and kept tilling- 
it up for her; that was all she wanted.. 
Mr. Bott would not like it, though, if he 
knew how much stuff she has had. He- 
keeps the poor things too low. How 7 did 
y-ou get on ? Did you see anything ? ” 

Malcolm laughed at the question, and 
evaded it; but Dick looked as if he sus¬ 
pected there w 7 as something wrong, and 
would have made further inquiries if they 7 
had not been interrupted by the approach 
of Daniel Dry 7 . 

“ Whore be y r ou going so early 7 ? ” Daniel: 
asked. 

“ I don’t know 7 . Are there any mush¬ 
rooms to be foimd, do y r ou think ? ” 

Mrs. Bott had told him he could go to- 
the meadows and “ look mushrooms ” if lie 
liked, w r hen enlarging upon the resources- 
of Clare Hall Farm. 

“ You won’t find many 7 ,1 guess,” Daniel 
answered. “There have not been a deal 
of rain lately. A dropping time is best for 
them things. It’s wonderful how quick 
they do spring up as soon as ever a little 
rain begins to fall. I have seen a row of 
’em start up full-grown, all of a sudden, 
before you could cry 7 ‘ cuckoo,’ especially 
on a Sunday, coming out of church with 
their best bonnets on.” 

‘ ‘ Mushrooms coming out of church with 
their best bonnets on! ” said Malcolm, 
with ah air of surprise. “ You mean um¬ 
brellas, I suppose.” 

Daniel looked gravely at him for a few 
moments, and then said, 

“Yes. It ain’t every one as kmnvs the* 
difference, though. Do you ? ” 

“ Yes; I should hope so.” 

“ Well; go on, then, and look in y 7 on fur 
meadow 7 ; but mind wh,at you bring home. 
I’d as soon eat a umbrella, handle and all, 
as I would some of them tilings that grows 
toadstools, and such like; and you might 
easy 7 make a mistake.” 

“ I’ll be careful,” said Malcolm, and 
passed on. 

It is difficult, however, to be careful 
when one is ignorant, and Malcolm did not 
at all know 7 how to distinguish bctw 7 een the 
wholesome and the poisonous of the fun¬ 
guses which he saw. He did not like to 
confess this to old Dry, or he might have 
given hmi a hint or two. But Dry w r as 
such a quiz; Dry always seemed to be 
laug hin g at him, and wanting to take him 
down. He did not like to be thought more 
ignorant than Dick Butterfold and the 
other farm boy r s. He knew he w 7 as superior 
to them in many things, but he had no 
opportunity of convincing them of that, 
and whenever he made a mistake they 7 
laughed at him, and he did not like it. So 
he thought he w r ouhl use his own discretion 
about the mushrooms, and show what ho 
brought home to Mrs. Bott before any one- 
else could see them. 

For a long time he found no traces of 
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mushrooms. He saw Mr. Bott walking 
about with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and thought he must have cleared them all 
away; not a ‘ 4 button ” would have escaped 
him, he felt sure. 

“You are up betimes, Mr. Malcolm,” 
said,the farmer; “looking for what you 
can find, too. That’s right. You are like 
me. ‘ The earlybird gets the fattest worm.’ 
That’s a good proverb, and a fine encourage¬ 
ment to early rising.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Malcolm, reluct¬ 
antly ; for he did not wish to be like Mr. 
Bott. “ Perhaps it is for the bird ; but it 
tells the other way for the worm.” 

“ Well, now,” said Mr. Bott, “ I never 
thought of that; the worm had better have 
lain in bed a little longer, hadn’t he ? Well, 
now ! ” and he looked at Malcolm as if ho 
thought there might be something in him 
after all. 

“ Plow came you to rim agon that gate¬ 
post ? ” he asked, after a short pause. 

‘ ‘ It was not I,” said Malcolm. ‘ 4 It was 
Poppitt.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Mr. Bott. The 
gate-post was old and rotten ; and he had 
made up his mind at once to put down a 
new one and charge it to Mr. Frere. He 
turned and went on his way, and Malcolm 
proceeded also in his search for mushrooms. 

After looking for a long time in vain, 
Malcolm came at length to a very prolific 
spot, where there was a large ring of 
funguses, looking as if they had bfeen 
planted there by design. They were 
rather soft and brittle, but he gathered a 
quantity of them with care, and having 
tied them up in his handkerchief, returned 
with them to the farm and delivered them 
to Mrs. Bott. 

‘ * Bless the child! ”,she exclaimed, 4 4 1 hope 
you haven’t tasted of ’em. Take ’em and 
throw ’em away, do. Why they are as 
poisonous as death. You must have got 
them out of one of those fairy rings, I 
think. We might all have been in our 
graves! ” 

Hick Butterfold was passing at the time 
and heard what she said; he stopped to 
look at tho mess, and grinned at Malcolm 
in a most provoking manner. 

44 Well, you are a soft chap,” he mut¬ 
tered; “almost as soft as they rnashy 
twoadstools. Haw, haw ! ” 

44 Never mind,” said Mrs. Bott. 44 It 
ain’t your fault, my dear. I’ll talk to 
Hick and tell him he must be more respect¬ 
ful.” 

44 Pray don’t,” Malcolm answered; “ he 
would only laugh the more. He will bo 
all right when he knows me better.” 

“ Now t I’ll tell you what you can do, if 
you like,” said Mrs. Bott. 44 Run to the 
hen-house and bring in all the new-laid 
eggs as ever you can find. You can’t 
make a mistake about that, can you P And 
you shall have one for your breakfast, just 
fresh laid. It will be breakfast-time 
directly now.” 

Malcolm did as he was bid, and brought 
home a basketful. At breakfast-time, 
although he sat at a separate table as 
before, he could hear Hick telling the 
other boys about the 44 twoadstools,” and 
could hear then laughter. 

Mr. Bott sat opposite to him and tried to 
be agreeable, but he had not shaved or 
44 cleaned himselfhe never did that till 
after breakfast; and Malcolm did not like 
to look at him. He had been among the 
cattle, too, and his coat was covered with 
cow-hairs, “not of any value,” or he would 
not have left them there. 

“The early bird gets the fattest egg,” 


he said, handing the largest of the three, 
which Mrs. Bott had just boiled, to Malcolm. 
He laughed inwardly as he said it, and the 
noise he made was not unlike the clucking 
of the hen when the egg was laid. 

He was still clucking when, having 
taken an egg for himself, and tapped it 
with a spoon, it went oft' with a little pop, 
and his countenance changed. 4 4 What is 
this ? ” he said, gravely, then peered into 
the egg to see what it contained. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Bott, 44 it’s a bad 
one ; how very odd! It is one that you 
have just brought in, Mr. Malcolm. Where 
did you find it ? ” 

44 It is new laid, I’m sure,” said Malcolm. 

44 There were thirteen of them all together. 
The hen had just laid them ; she was still 
on the nest when I opened tlie door.” 

44 Thirteen eggs just laid by one hen ! ” 
cried Hick Butterfold to his companions. 

44 Oh, what a green chap that is ! ” 

44 What P ” cried Mr. Bott, fixing his eyes 
upon Malcolm. 44 What ? You don’t mean 
to say that yon have brought in a hatch of 
eggs from under the sitting hen ? ” 

“Bless the boy!” cried his wife, “he 
didn’t know any better. But it is provok¬ 
ing.” . . . 

44 Provoking ! ” cried Mr. JBott; 44 it is 
downright—” But he checked himself, 
and smiling horribly at Malcolm, said, 

4 4 Hon’t put yourself about, young gentle¬ 
man, only I can’t help my feelings I I don’t 
blame you; you shouldn’t have been sent 
on such an errand, not knowing anything 
about such things. But that hatch of eggs 
were all a fancy sort, and cost a lot of money. 
They would have been worth a guinea 
a-piece, to say nothing of the prizes they 
might have won. But don’t mind me. 
Thirteen guineas lost in a moment, all 
through ignorance and want of thought! 
I don’t mean you, Master Malcolm, but 
them that sent you. To go and take the 
eggs from under a sitting hen! I didn’t 
think as any child of six years old would 
have been so simple as to go and do such a 
thing! Not you, Master Malcolm, but 
them that sent you—that’s what I mean ! 
Thirteen guineas! ” 

“ It’s all my fault, I know,” said Mrs. 
Bott; 44 but to talk about thirteen guineas 
is reckoning your chickens before they are 
hatched, ain’t it ? ” 

44 And how else am I to reckon them ? ” 
cried Mr. Bott, turning sharply to his wife. 
44 They never -will be hatched now that 
they’re boiled for breakfast. They can’t 
even be eaten.” 

Mr. Bott took them up one by one and 
examined them, as if unwilling to admit 
the fact that they were unfit for food. He 
looked at Butterfold and the lads as if 
half-inclined to order them to come and 
finish them. 

Malcolm, more vexed than he could ex¬ 
press, got up and left the room, and Mr. 
Bott, no longer under restraint, gave vent 
to his angry feelings. He should charge 
Mr. Frere for the chickens, he said, as if 
they had been hatched. There was nothing 
but worry. At night he was roused out of 
his sleep because the stupid lad thought he 
saw a ghost, and now he had lost the 
finest hatch of eggs of the season, to say 
nothing of being half-poisoned with toad¬ 
stools. Thus he went on. 

Hick Butterfold overheard enough to 
excite his curiosity about the night alarm, 
and went out immediately and began to ask 
innumerable questions of Malcolm—what 
time the ghost appeared, and what it was 
like, and what ho did, and what Mrs. Bott 
said!, and so forth. 
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The other boys crowded round and lis¬ 
tened open-mouthed; but they were not 
disposed to laugh at Malcolm on this sub¬ 
ject, as he had feared, being full of super¬ 
stitious fancies themselves. Hick Butterfold 
confessed that if he had been in Malcolm’s 
place he should have been 44 frit to death,” 
and gone stark-staring mad immediately. 
He wondered Malcolm wras there to tell the 
tale. The others said tho same; they could 
not believe that he would have courage to 
pass another night in the same room. They 
were very sorry for him, and it was too bad 
of Mr. Bott to go on so about the eggs and 
the 44 twoadstools.” A young boy out the 
towns wouldn’t be likely to know any 
better. How should he ? 

Malcolm did not thank them much for 
their pity ; there w r as, he fancied, too much 
of contempt in it. Instead of finding him¬ 
self looked up to as he had expected to be on 
account of his father’s money and position, 
he felt that the others had but a poor 
opinion of him. In many practical ways 
they knew more, and could do better than 
himself. He hoped they would find out 
by-and-by that he was not quite so soft 
and foolish as they supposed. But for the 
present he was humiliated and crestfallen. 
Even in his own opinion he had suffered a 
severe fall. He did not know quite so much 
as he thought he did, nor was he quite so 
clever as he had fancied himself. There 
was something to be leamt even at a farm¬ 
house, and from these rude country bump¬ 
kins. Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
very sensibly resolved to keep his eyes open, 
and to learn it. 

The day, which had begun thus unfor¬ 
tunately, passed away slowly and wearily. 
Malcolm went for a walk till dinner¬ 
time. 

Passing through the farmyard, he saw 
what he could not but understand to be a 
picture of himself, drawn in chalk, upon 
a bam-door. It was a mere outline, but 
represented a figure with hair on end and 
in a terrible state of alarm, fleeing, with 
outstretched legs and arms, from some 
dreadful object, which, however, the 
youthful artist had not had the courage to 
depict. He was vexed at being thus held 
up to ridicule, but turned away as if he had 
not seen it, and proceeded on his walk. 

He would have enjoyed scrambling about 
over the rough, heathery ground and 
watching the rabbits, which were in great 
force, scampering about and plunging into 
their holes wherever he showed himself; 
but he was alone, and soon grew tired of 
his own company. In the afternoon he 
followed old Bry about the farm, watching 
him feed the pigs, milk the cows, and attend 
to other duties of his daily routine; ^Mal¬ 
colm wished that he had a daily routine of 
his own to attend to. He tried to m il k , 
but only astonished the cow, who looked 
round at him mildly, as much as to say, 
4 4 What are you doing ? ” He fed the hens, 

1 but that was soon done, and he did not find 
much excitement in the process. 

44 There’s a cunning old fox as comes 
here sometimes,” Bry said; 4 4 he has carried 
off no end of fowls, and will carry off 
more, no doubt.” 

44 Why don’t you set a trap for him ? ” 
said Malcolm. 

44 It wouldn’t do,” was the answer; “ a 
fanner dursn’t trap a fox, the squire would 
get to hear on it.” 

4 4 And wouldn’t he like it ? ” 

44 1 reckon he wouldn’t. Why, the squire’s 
gamekeeper has orders to preserve all the 
foxes like he does.the game.” 

Malcolm did not speak, he thought old 
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Dry was chaffing him. He had heard of 
preserved hare, preserved pheasants, potted 
lobster, and such things, but preserved fox, 
never! It must be very mortifying to Mr. 
Bott, he thought, to have his hens stolen 
and not to be allowed to kill the fox that 
robbed him. No wonder he was vexed at 
losing a brood of chickens. Farmers had 
a great deal to try them, he said to him¬ 
self—he did not know that Mr. Bott 
claimed compensation for all losses sus¬ 
tained through the depredations of foxes, 
and that thirteen chickens had been set 
down that day in the account which he was 


Bott declared that it was impossible a man 
or boy could have got into his room 
through the trap, the door of the place 
below being locked and the windows nailed 
up. The only thing he felt quite sure of 
was that the strange figure had suddenly 
made its appearance by his bedside in the 
dead of night, and had as suddenly 
vanished again. He was to occupy the 
same room again that night. The trap¬ 
door was to be fastened down, so they had 
promised ; but what difference would that 
make if the strange visitor was not of flesh 
and blood ? He wished he had a horseshoe 


for it showed that he did not believe in it. 
Mrs. Bott accompanied Malcolm to his 
room. The trapdoor had not been nailed 
down, nobody had remembered it, and 
Malcolm, much as it had occupied his 
thoughts, had not liked to speak about it. 

“ 1 hope you will sleep better to-night,” 
Mrs. Bott said ; ‘ ‘ you have had a fighter 
supper, and will not be so likely to (Seam 
after it. Pork chops are apt to sit heavy. 
I ought to have thought of that last 
night.” 

“ I did not eat any,” said Malcolm ; 
“ Mr. Bott ate mine as well as his own. If 



Who could have done it? 


preparing to send in at the end of the 
season. 

“ What be ye thinking of ? ” Daniel 
asked, with more than his usual kindness; 
“ ye look distraught like.” 

Malcolm was distraught. The sun was 
getting towards the hills, and he could not 
help th ink i n g that soon it would be supper¬ 
time, and then bedtime. He dreaded the 
approach of night more than he could or 
would confess. The trapdoor and the 
strange-looking figure which had appeared 
at his bedside, and had afterwards vanished 
so mysteriously, were scarcely for a moment 
absent from his mind. Mrs. Bott said he 
had been dreaming; Mr. Bott said he had 
been frightened at his own shadow. He 
scarcely believed himself that he had really 
seen a ghost, but he had seen something 
strange and alarming, and he might see it 
again that night. The farm lads told him 
it was nothing alive or human. Even Mrs. 


to put upon the trap. It was a foolish idea, 
but he wished it all the same. He knew 
that he should have no sleep all night, and 
if the—thing should come again, it was not 
unlikely that he should go stark-staring 
mad, as Dick Butterfold had suggested, 
with terror. He dreaded the bedtime, 
therefore. And yet, after what had been 
said on the subject by Mr. and Mrs. Bott, 
he was ashamed to ask for another room, 
or to make any difficulty about going to 
rest alone in the haunted chamber. He 
had resolved to conceal his fear if he could 
not overcome it, and to put his trust in 
Divine Providence once more to bring him 
through the night in safety. 

. Bedtime came at length; Mr. Bott wished 
him good night in a matter-of-fact way, 
which showed how hopeless it was to look 
for any consideration or sympathy from 
him; he had forgotten all about the ghost, 
evidently. There was comfort even in that, 


the ghost had been in the chops he would 
have seen two.” 

“ Ghost, indeed! No; Mr. Bott is not 
the sort of person to see ghosts.” 

“ There is no trapdoor in his room, 
perhaps,” said Malcolm. 

“Trapdoors are no worse than other 
doors. There, be a good boy and go to 
sleep quietly.” 

“ May I have some matches ? ” Malcolm 
asked, as she was leaving the room. 

“ I am afraid you might set yourself on 
fire, and bum the house down,” Mrs. Bott 
replied ; “ Mr. Bott is so particular about 
fire.” 

Malcolm said no more ; he heartily 
wished that he had bought a box or two 
of matches from the little boy who perse¬ 
cuted him in the streets of Shuttleborough. 
He would most probably have had some of 
them with him in that case, and what a 
treasure they would have been! 
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POWDER MONKEY 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ The Life of Captain Cook,” etc . 

CHAPTER XX.—THE THTSBE’S NARROW ESCAPE. 
—TOM HOPES TO BE MADE A MIDSHIPMAN. 

H AI/f an hour or more passed, when again 
the leading French frigate fired, the 
shot falling close to the counter of the 
Diana, which by this time, having got up a 
fresh maintopmast, was able to make more 
sail. 

Captain Martin now ordered Lieutenant 
Sterling to cast off the tow rope and to 
stand on ahead of him, while, to allow the 
Diana to do so, he clewed up the Thisbe’s 
topsails. 

“ Make the best of your way to Ply¬ 
mouth,” he shouted, as the Diana passed 



A Narrow Escape. 


the Thisbe, “we’ll keep these two fellows 
in play, and shall, I hope, be soon after 
you.” 

As soon as the prize had got some 
distance ahead, Captain Martin, who had 
been watching the two frigates coming up 
on the starboard quarter, ordered the 
Thisbe’s helm to be put to port; at the 
same moment, her starboard broadside 
being fired, the shot raked the two French¬ 
men fore and aft. The helm was then 
immediately put over, and the frigate 
coming up on the other tack, her larboard 
broadside was poured into her antagonists. 
The shot told with considerable effect. The 
foretopmast of the leading frigate was 
shot away, and the mizenmast of the one 
following was seen to go by the board. 
This, however, did not much alter their 
rate of sailing, as, the wind being aft, all 
the canvas they required continued set. 
They also opened their fire, and their shot 
came crashing on board the Thisbe, killing 


and wounding two or three men, but not 
doing any material damage to her spars or 
rigging. She having shortened sail, her 
antagonists were compelled to do the same, 
and while they poured their broadsides into 
her, she returned them as rapidly as the 
crew could run the guns in and out. 

Captain Martin’s great object was to 
keep them engaged, and if possible to knock 
away their mast-s, so as to enable the Diana 
to escape, for although he might hope to 
get off himself-, he could not expect to cap¬ 
ture either of the enemy’s ships. 

The Thisbe had been several times 
hulled, and her sails were already com¬ 
pletely riddled, while many more of her 
crew had fallen. 

“It is going hard with us, I fear,” said 
Jack to Tom, who was seated next him on 
his powder-tub. “There’s well-nigh a 
score of poor fellows killed or wounded 
within the last half-horn*. It may be the 
lot of one of us before long.” 


“Oh, dear! I hope not,” cried Tom. “ I 
wish the skipper would try and get away 
instead of fighting the Frenchmen. Two 
to one is fearful odds against us, and we 
shall have the two other ships blazing away 
at our heads before long.” 

“ We haven’t much to fear from them,” 
said Jack. “ I have just heard they’re cor¬ 
vettes, and they won’t be up to us until 
we’ve given the other two a drubbing, and 
have made sail again to the northward.” 

The two corvettes were, however, likely 
to prove no despicable opponents, and 
Captain Martin was only watching until 
he had knocked away the masts or spars of 
one or both of the frigates, to make sail 
and escape, for it would have been madness 
to have continued the fight longer than 
was necessary to accomplish that object. 

The Frenchmen, however, fought bravely, 
and evidently did not intend to let him 
get off if they could help it. Each had. 
just- fired another broadside into the Thisbe 
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when they were seen to haul their wind, 
the two ships coming up astern doing the 
same. The reason of this was evident: the 
line-of-battle ship to the westward, now 
approaching under a pressure of sail, had 
hoisted British colours, and any longer 
delay would have enabled her quickly to 
capture one or both of them. The brave 
crew of the Thisbe expressed their satis¬ 
faction by giving a loud cheer, which was 
joined in even by many of the wounded. 

Captain Martin had accomplished his 
object; he had secured the safety of his 
prize, and his crew, now swarming aloft, 
set to work rapidly to knot and splice the 
rigging which had been shot away. 

As soon as this had been accomplished 
sufficiently to make sail, the Thisbe, 
brought to the wind, stood after the flying 
enemy, firing her bow chasers as she did 
so, but it was soon seen that she had little 
chance of coming up with them. Still her 
captain persevered; but, with both masts 
and spars wounded, it was impossible to 
carry as much sail as would otherwise have 
been done. Consequently, before long the 
line-of-battle ship, which made the signal 
Terrible, seventy-four, overtook her. 

A cheer rose from the deck of the big 
ship, which came gliding slowly by. Her 
captain hailed, “Well done, Martin! ” 

The pursuit was continued for some time, 
but night was approaching, and the coast 
of France was not far off. The seventy- 
four therefore threw out the signal to bear 
up, and a course was shaped for Ply¬ 
mouth. 

A sharp look-out was kept dining the 
night for the Diana. Soon after sunrise 
she was seen steering for Plymouth, into 
which harbour Captain Martin and his 
gallant crew had the satisfaction of con¬ 
ducting her the following day. Although 
it was a day of triumph to the surviving 
crew, it was one of mourning to many who 
had lost relatives and friends. The dead 
were carried on shore to be buried, the 
wounded conveyed to hospitals, the French¬ 
men were landed and marched off under an 
escort of marines to the prisons prepared 
for them, and press-gangs were soon busy 
at work to obtain fresh hands to supply 
the places of those who had fallen, although 
many prime seamen volunteered to serve 
on board a frigate which had already 
■won a name for herself. 

Tom Fletcher, as soon as the ship got 
into harbour, managed to procure a pen 
and some ink and paper, and indited a 
letter to his father. It was not over-well 
written, but he contrived to make it pretty 
clearly express that he was serving on 
board II.M.S. Thisbe, and that having 
already seen a great deal of service, he 
felt sure that if his father would apply to 
the Admiralty and make him an allowance 
of thirty or forty pounds a year, he should 
be placed on the quarter-deck, and in due 
course of time become an admiral. 

“We are sure to make lots of prize- 
money,” he added, “and if I was a 
midshipman now I should be receiving a 
hundred pounds or more, so that you may 
be sure, father, that I will pay it all back 
with interest.” 

“Father likes interest,” he observed to 
Bill, who was sitting by him at the time, 
and helping him in his somewhat unac¬ 
customed task; “that’ll make him more 
ready to do what I want, though whether 
he’ll ever get the money is neither here nor 
there.” . 

“But, if you promise to pay him, 
you are bound to do so,” observed Bill. 
“You need not have made the premise, 


then you could have waited to know 
whether he required interest.” 

“Well, I’ve written it, and can’t scratch 
it out now,” said Tom. “ It will come to 
the same thing in the end.” 

Bill had some doubts whether Tom’s 
father would make the allowance Tom 
asked for, but if he was a rich man, as 
Tom asserted, he might do so, and there¬ 
fore he said nothing. 

The letter, after being folded several 
times and creased all over, was at length 
closed, sealed, and addressed, by which time 
it had assumed a somewhat grimy appear¬ 
ance. Tom got the cook’s mate, who was 
going on shore, to post his letter, having 
told him that he expected to receive a good 
sum of money by return, and promising him 
a part of the proceeds. Bill and Jack looked 
forward to the reply with almost as much 
interest as Tom himself, neither of them 
feeling that they should be at all jealous, 
should it produce the satisfactory result he 
anticipated. 

Meantime, every possible exertion was 
made to get the ship ready for sea. Mr. 
Saltwell was- very busy superintending all 
the operations. Bill, however, found that 
he was not forgotten, from a kind word or 
two which on several occasions the first 
lieutenant bestowed upon him. As Tom 
was not aware of this, he amused himself 
by telling Bill that Mr. Saltwell would not 
trouble himself more about him—that he 
must be content to remain a powder mon¬ 
key until he got big enough to be rated as 
an ordinary seaman. 

“Better than being cook’s boy,” cried 
Jack, who could never stand hearing Bill 
sneered at. “ He’s a precious deal more 
likely to be made a midshipman than you 
are, even though your father is a rich man 
and rides in his carriage, as you say.” 

Tom retorted, and J ack looked as if he 
was much inclined to knock him over, 
when the quarrel was cut short by the 
appearance of the cook’s mate, who dragged 
off Tom to help him clean the galley and 
scrub the pots and pans. 

Day after day went by. The frigate was 
reported ready for sea, and her comple¬ 
ment of men having being filled up, she 
only waited for her captain to come on 
board to continue her cruise. 

Still Tom had received no reply from his 
father. 

“Perhaps he or the Admiralty may 
have written to the captain, and when 
he comes aboard I shall be placed in my 
proper position,” he observed in confidence 
to Bill. 

“ I hope so, but I’m afraid there will be 
but little time for you to get a proper uni¬ 
form and an outfit,” was the answer. 

* ‘ I’m not much afraid of that, the tailors 
won’t take long in rigging me out,” 
answered Tom. 

Soon after this the captain came on 
board, and Tom, greatly to his disappoint¬ 
ment, was not sent for. Just, however, as 
the ship was going out into the Sound, the 
mail bag arrived, and a letter addressed 
“Thomas Fletcher, H.M.S. Thisbe,” was 
handed him. He eagerly broke the seal. 
As he was no great hand at reading writing 
he was obliged to ask Bill to assist him in 
deciphering the contents. He had, how¬ 
ever, to rub his eyes several times before 
he could make them out, even with his 
messmate’s help. 

“It’s not from father at all, ” he observed, 
after looking at the paper all over. “ S. 
Fletcher must be my biggest brother, and 
he always gave me more kicks than ha’¬ 
pence.” 


The letter began 

“ Dear Tom,—Our father received yours- 
of the third instant, as the first intimation 
of your being alive since your unaccountable- 
disappearance. You have caused us by 
your wicked proceeding no end of grief 
and trouble, and, as far as we can make 
out by your wretchedly written epistle, 
you do not seem to be at all ashamed of 
yourself, or sorry for what you have done, 
and our father bids me to say that as you 
have made your bed you must lie in it. As 
to making you an allowance of thirty or 
forty pounds a year, and getting you 
placed on the quarter-deck, the notion is 
too ridiculous to be entertained. I must 
tell you, too, our father has failed, smashed 
up completely, won’t pay sixpence in the 
pound. As we find it a hard matter to 
live, he is not likely to make you an allow¬ 
ance of thirty pounds, or thirty pence a 
year, or to trouble himself by going to the 
Admiralty with the certainty of being sent 
away with a flea in his ear; so you see, Tom, 
you must just grin and bear it. If you 
don’t get killed, I would advise you— 
should you ever wish to come home—to 
make your appearance with your pockets 
full of the prize-money you talk of, and you 
will then perhaps receive a welcome, and 
be well entertained as long as it lasts by 
the rest of the family, as also by 

“ Your affectionate brother, 

“ S. Fletcher. 

“ P.S.—Until then I would advise you 
not to show your nose in this neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

‘ ‘ He always was an ill-natured fellow, 
was my brother Sam,” exclaimed Tom, 
not seeming concerned at the news of his 
father’s ruin, while, crumpling up the 
letter, he thrust it into his pocket. “ I feel 
inclined to hang myself or jump over¬ 
board.” 

“ Don’t think of doing anything so bad,” 
said Bill. “You are no worse off than 
you were before. All you’ve got to do is 
to attend to your duty, and try to please 
those above you.” 

* ‘ The cook and the cook’s mate,” growled, 
poor Tom. “It isn’t a pleasant task to 
have to scrub saucepans and clean out the 
galley.” 

‘ ‘ But it is your duty, and while you 
have to do it it would be best to try and 
do it as well as you can,” observed Bill. 
“ Neither the cook nor the cook’s mate are 
bad fellows, and you will gain their good, 
will by showing a pleasant temper, and 
working as hard as you can.” 

“ All very well for you to preach,” said 
Tom; “ but there’s no help for it, I sup¬ 
pose, and so I must make the best of my 
hard lot.” 

“ That’s just what I’m advising,” said 
Bill, though he did not add, “you must 
remember you brought it upon yourself by 
running away froin home,” 

The boatswain’s pip'' summoned all 
hands on deck to make e and the frigate, 
standing down the Soumr, at once put to sea. 

A bright look-out was kept for enemies, 
all hands, from the captain downwards, 
being eager to secure another prize, even 
though they might have to fight a tough 
battle to win her. The captain’s orders 
were to capture, sink, bum, destroy, or 
drive on shore any of the enemy’s vessels 
he could come up with. With this object 
in dew the Thisbe continued to cruise, 
now down the Channel, now up again, 
keeping as much as possible in sight of the 
French coast. She had been some time at 
sea, however, without having made any 
prizes, for although she had chased several 
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vessels, they, having espied her in time, had 
managed to escape by running close in 
shore, under strong batteries, or getting 
up harbours where they could not be fol¬ 
lowed. At last one morning, as the frigate 
had just made the land, from which she 
had been standing off during the night, a 
sail was seen inside of her—that is, between 
her and the French coast, steering to the 
eastward, apparently bound down Channel. 

{To be continued.) 


Columbus felt sure there was another 
world unknown to the ancients, that he 
went publicly to confession and commu¬ 
nion, and would no doubt have made his 
will if he had had any property to leave. 


taries, physicians, servants, and private 
adventurers or traders. 

It was on the 25th of September, the 
fifty-second day of the voyage, that the 
joyous cry of “ Land! ” was heard, and 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

M erchant ships and mail steamers are 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean all the 
year round. Some are huge vessels, well- 
appointed and well-manned; others are 
small craft that seem scarcely fit for so vast 
a voyage, for it is three thousand miles, 
more or less, according to the port of de¬ 
parture, and the passage always uncertain, 
and often stormy. Compared. with far 
longer voyages—that to Australia, for ex¬ 
ample—the perils of crossing the Atlantic 
are far greater. The sailor can never count 
on the wind and weather two days to¬ 
gether, as in the seas where the steady 
trade-winds blow. Yet, though storms are 
frequent, disasters are rare, and old voy¬ 
agers—in steamships, at least—speak un¬ 
concernedly of the broad Atlantic as an 
Ocean Ferry. 

It was not thus in old times, before the 
present advanced state of naval architec¬ 
ture and seamanship. Hot to go back to 
the ancient Horsemen, who were the first, 
it is now generally believed, to touch 
the coasts of North America, the voyage 
of Christopher Columbus is the earliest in 
authentic history. There are few boys who 
have not heard of the long delays and 
bitter disappointments which hindered the 
brave Genoese from attempting to carry 
out the dreams of his early life. It was 
not till he was fifty-six years of age that 
he obtained the patronage of King Ferdi¬ 
nand and Queen Isabella of Spain, and 
persuaded Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a wealthy 
navigator, to supply the ships and funds 
for the expedition. At last the little 
squadron of three vessels sailed from Palos, 



But even his small share of the expense was 
advanced to him on the faith of his san¬ 
guine promises. 

We are not going to tell anything now 
of his romantic adventures, but wish to 
speak only of the small size of the vessels. 
Only one, the Santa Maria, prepared ex¬ 
pressly for the expedition, was decked. On 
this the admiral hoisted his flag. The other 
two were light barques, called caravels, not 
larger than our coasting or deep-sea fish¬ 
ing boats, without deck in the centre, but 
built high at prow and stern, with fore¬ 
castle and cabins for the crew. 

The Pinta was commanded by.Martin 
Pinzon, with his brother, Francisco, as 
pilot. Another brother, Yicente Pinzon, 



Ocean Race between the Henrietta, Fleeiwing, and Vesta.—The Start. 


A Favouring Breeze. 

all joined in chanting the “ Gloria in ex- 
celsis.” It was a false alarm, however, 
and not till Friday, the 12th of October, 
did they set foot on terra firma. For many 
days the dejection of the voyagers was as 
great as had been their sudden elation. 

Columbus alone sustained his hope 
amidst the gloom and the despair of all. 
By steering ever to the west he knew he 
must come to India, or to the Cipango of the 
East, even if he found no land intervening. 
And he came upon the islands of the West 
Indies just in time to. be saved from the 
violence of the now mutinous crews. This 
spirit they showed even after land birds 
had come to the ships, and herbage, fresh 
and green, was floating by. Terror and 
superstition prevailed, and these 
hopeful signs were regarded as 
so many delusions luring them 
to destruction. But all ended 
well, and the three ships of 
Columbus are named with im¬ 
mortal honour. 

But now let us come home 
to our own time, and see three 
other vessels crossing the At¬ 
lantic from the West towards 
Europe. It is no voyage . of 
mysterious terror and untried 
adventure with these modem 
voyagers. Three trim pleasure 
yachts, such as we see on our 
own waters, are careering across 
the ocean on a racing match. 
It is an event worth briefly re¬ 
calling in contrast to the old 
voyage of the'caravels of Colum¬ 
bus. 

In 1851, the arrival of the 
far-famed yacht America had 
caused a great sensation among 
yachting men, and no little 
astonishment was expressed 
when she carried off the prize 


a poor trading port on the coast of Anda¬ 
lusia, on Friday, August 3rd, 1492. 

So solemn and terrible an undertaking 
it seemed to crews the ocean, beyond which 
V 


commanded the Nina, a single-masted 
boat with lateen sails. In the three boats 
there were 120 persons, all told, ninety of 
them seamen, the others including no¬ 


in all the matches of the season at Eyde. 
It was plain that something was to be 
learned from the other side of the At¬ 
lantic. 
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In 1866 the great “ocean yacht race” 
^ame as a new surprise. Three vessels 
contested this race, the Henrietta, the 
Fleetwing, and the Vesta, the two former 
being regular schooner-built keel boats, 
and the latter what is called a centre¬ 
board vessel—that is, fitted with a shifting 
keel, which could be drawn up at pleasure 
—a great advantage when sailing beforo 
the wind with alight breeze, but not so safe 
in a rough sea, with foul or head wind. 

The Henrietta carried twenty-two sea¬ 
men, besides her sailing-master, several 
'experienced navigators, and her owner, 
Mr. Bennett, of the “ New York Herald,’ 
twenty-eight souls all told. The Fleetwing 
•and the Yesta had each twenty-two on 
board. 


very heavy weather half way across, having 

several men washed overboard, and having 
to lay to some hours. She kept on the 
same tack all through, hardly veering ten 
miles from a straight line drawn on the 
chart from Sandy Hook till she sighted 
the Needles. Passing this point on the 
afternoon of Christmas Day, she reached 
Cowes the same evening, completing the 
voyage from Sandy Hook in 13 days 22 
boms 46 minutes. ‘The Fleetwing came in 
one hour and twenty minutes later, and the 
Yesta at four next morning, so that it was 
a very close race over a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles. 

There was nothing wonderful in this 
race, which proved the excellence of the 
boats, but gave no opportunity for much 


rigged, with what are called leg-of-mutton 

sails. Leaving New Bedford on the 28tli 
May, 1877, and Chatham (Massachusetts) 
on the 2nd June, the Wolf Rock Light oft* 
Land’s End, Cornwall, was sighted on the 
22nd July, and anchor cast off Newland, 
Penzance, the same night at eleven. The 
captain was an experienced sailor, having 
already crossed the Atlantic twenty-one 
times. The passage, though on the whole 
uneventful, was sometimes very rough, and 
we admire the pluck and skill of Captain 
Crapo and the endurance of his wife,^ who 
would not let him go without her. She is 
a native of Glasgow', but her father is a 
Swede and her mother a native of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Captain Crapo’s voyage beat all that had 



The Cunard Steamer Scotia (the largest transatlantic paddle-wheel boat). 


The race was not for honour only, but a 
sweep of 30,000 dols. each was entered 
into, the winner to pocket the whole, 
making a gain of somewhere about 
£ 10 , 000 . 

The course was from Sandy Hook bar to 
Cowes, no time allowance, and the first 
arrived to win. 

They started December 11th, 1866, at 
one o’clock, the sun shining brightly, with 
blue sky, but the air keen and frosty. An 
immense flotilla of steamers, yachts, boats, 
and all maimer of craft went down the 
bay to see them off, with universal huzzah- 
ing and burst of the “ Star-spangled 
Banner” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 

The Henrietta ran 235 miles in the first 
twenty-four hours from the start, after 
which she averaged fourteen knots an hour 
throughout the voyage. She encountered 


skill in seamanship. A little vessel, the 
Themis, had not long before crossed, aud 
gone down the coast, and through the 
Straits of Magellan. Lord Dufterin had 
also made his adventurous voyage in 
“High Latitudes” in a yacht less than 
half the size of the Henrietta. 

The ocean feats of the caravels of the 
fifteenth century or the yachts of our own 
tune have been surpassed by daring voy¬ 
ager's who have crossed the Atlantic in far 
smaller vessels. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
was the voyage of Captain Thomas Crapo 
and his wife, in a boat called the New 
Bedford, so named after the port of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, from which they 
sailed. It was a boat about twenty feet 
long, and of less than two tons burden. 
t She^ had two masts, and was schooner- 


gone before as to the size of his boat, but 
a more remarkable passage has been since 
made—th^t of two brothers, Andrews, of 
Boston, in the Nautilus, by far the smallest 
boat that has ever crossed the Atlantic. In 
length it is under twenty feet, in breadth 
about six and a half, in depth two feet 
three inches. 

This tiny shell of a boat was at the 
Paris Exhibition, and has been since 
seen in London and at Brighton, where the 
Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper” made 
the acquaintance of the adventurous 
brothers, and has arranged for the narra¬ 
tive of the voyage, written out by W. A. 
Andrews, the elder brother, from the 
pencil notes he took in his pocket-book. 
In our next number we hope to begin 
this “ Voyage of the ^Nautilus,” which 
cannot fail to interest all boy x’eaders. 
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41 He owned the claim undoubting, and stayed behind to diei 


A STORY OF ISANDLANA. 

Among those who fell at Isandlana was the 
Hon. Standish Ycreker (son of Viscount Gort), 
Lieutenant in the Native Contingent. The 
Attorney-General of Natal wrote to a near rela¬ 
tive of Lord Gort the account which he heard 
from an officer who was present. “ He saw him 
a few seconds before the retreat took place. He 
got him a horse, which a native claimed, and 
which poor Vereker refused to deprive him of. 
He thus deprived himself of all chance of escape.” 

To this we may add that Mr. Vereker was a 
splendid rider, and would have had a better 
chav.ce of escape than most men there, had he 
made use of his opportunity, or of his authority, 
to keep the native trooper’s horse. It is an 
incident of unselfish generosity, worthy to be 
named with Sir Philip Sidney’s i>assing the 
water to the dying soldier. 


D own in the wild south country 
The English flag lay low, 

And English troops were sorely pressed 
By flerce, exulting foe. 


Was each man for his neighbour ? 
Or each man for his own ? 

In bitter stress and struggle 
A nation’s sold is shown. 

God only knows all secrets, 

But women’s hearts reply, 

“ Living, our men were heroes. 
And heroes they would die.” 

And there was one among them, 

A gallant soldier boy, 

Before whom life lay golden, 

A very dream of joy. 

The battle it was over, 

The struggle had been vain. 

And life’s one chance remaining 
The river was to gain. 

His horse had fallen ’neath him. 
And he the way must tread: 

A mounted comrade met him, 
Amother horse he led. 

“ Mount, Vereker ! ” he shouted, 
“ The Zulus press behind ! 

Thank God for this good charger. 
And race him like the wind '. ” 


He asked no second bidding, 

God knows his life was fair ! 

With all the hopes and memories, 

Which rose before him there. 

He scarce had reached the saddle 
Before a trooper came, 

And loud, in piteous accents, 

Pleaded a prior claim. 

Cried he, “ The horse you’ve mounted 
Is mine, this moment lost.” 

Down came the gentle Vereker, 

And did not count the cost. 

There was no time for parley, 

For question er reply, 

He owned the claim undoubting, 

And stayed behind to die ! 

He could not seize another’s : 

He could not dream a lie : 

These were the hard things for him*. 
The easy was to die! 

Three cheers for merry' England, 

Nor can her day' he done, 

For she has many like him, 

Her just and gentle son ! 

ISABELLA IVVIE MAYO* 
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DOWN THE THAMES WITH TEAWL 
AND DEEDC-E. 

By tiie Author of “ Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 


PART III. 





A S is well known, there are some fishes which 
inhabit salt water, while others are only 
•to be found in fresh water, such as ponds, 
lakes, and streams. 1 

In such cases, each can only live in the water 
which suits itself, so that a salt-water fish dies 
A transferred to fresh water, and vice versa. 
m there are some which appear to be quite 
indifieient to the character of the water, and 
thrive equally whether it he fresh or salt. 
Chief of these is the salmon, which not only 
spends its time alternately in the river and the 
sea, but which does not thrive unless it can do 

??’ ■ S, i h ?r?I er ’mt he salmon is practically ex- 
tinct ill both the Thames and the Medway, and 
is not likely for a while to resume its denizen- 
sin p, it can only receive these’ few lines of 
notice. 

There are many others which prefer brackish 
waters, but can easily be acclimatised to a life 
in sea or river. The little sticklebacks are good 
examples of such fishes, and so are the flat- 
lislies, which have been mentioned by name 
those creatures thrive best in the estuaries of 
livers, and this for two reasons. 

In the first place they obtain abundance of 
food, which is washed down by the river in its 
■course to the sea ; and, in the next place, they 
■can enjoy the alternation between salt and fresh 
water, which seems to be almost a necessity for 
their enjoyment of perfect health. With a ilowiim 
tide the water becomes more and more salt, until 
fheie is but little dillerence between it and the 
waves of the sea. With an ebbing tide, on the 
contrary, the water becomes more and more 
in it Untl UOt a traCB 01 krackishncss is found 

Both in form and colour these fishes are mar¬ 
vellously adapted to the lives which they lead 

slla V? d like ordinary fishes they 
would not lie able- to obtain the nourish¬ 
ment which is found in the bed of the sea or 
river in which they reside. Instead, therefore, of 
being rounded, like the generality of fishes 
they are greatly flattened, so that they lie ou 
■one side, and thus have their mouths on a level 
with the ground. Such an attitude would aji- 
nmrkaH ren<1 er the lower eye useless, but a re¬ 
markable modification of form obviates such a 
paitial deprivation of sight. The head, instead 

with • Wlth . th0 } od *’ Mfatha case 

with most fish is so turned that both eyes are 

«ed upwards, and are therefore capable of 

As it is not always easy to find a kindly fish¬ 
monger who will allow his stock to be examined 
the best plan of appreciating this really beautiful 
sti uctnre is by visiting one of the now numerous 
aquaria, and watching the fish while alive and 
in their native element. 

They are scarcely recognisable even by those 

beini la stiff e anl t leU1 r ln i the shops ’ Ins ^nd of 
being stilf and motionless as they are when 

SFonriw tho i fisl T ong6r ’ s slab > 

lull of hie, and ready at any moment to start 
into activity. Though tlieir bodies lie fiat mion 

the sand, their heads are generally lifted a little 
30 as t0 ffve the fish a tolerably comprehensive 


view of surrounding objects, and their eyes are 
almost in continual, though slight, motion. 

If roused, or often of their own free will, they 
leave the bed on which they have been reposing 
and glide through the water with a singularly 
giaceful undulating movement, which display's 
alternately the white hue of the lower and the 
dark brown, of the upper side. In swimming 
they almost invariably preserve the same position 
swimming, therefore, on their sides. This curious 
fact has earned for the whole tribe of flat-fish 
-the scientific name of Pleuronectidie, or 4< side- 
swimmers.” In scientific language, these fishes 
are “ compressed,” and not “ depressed,” as they 
would be called if they were flattened down¬ 
wards. 

As to tlieir activity when alarmed, I will quote 
Mr.. F. Buckland’s account of tlic Plaice and 
their escape from the net. 

“In October, 1869, I witnessed the drawing 
of a seme-net opposite our oyster fishery at 
lieculvers, near Herne Bay, when a considerable 
number of plaice were caught, but just as the 
net arrived at the edge of the waves it ‘ rolled ’ 
and nearly all the plaice escaped. A fisherman 
cried, Look out ! they’ll sand! 1 a capital ex- 
pression, for I found that the fish sank into the 
sand with such rapidity that the operation must 
be seen to he believed. 

I plaice lifts up its head and the upper 
third of its body, and then brings it down-on 
the sand three or four times with sharp, quick 
ra A small cavity is thus made into the soft 
wet sand, . which at once fills with water. 
The fish then works its fins on each side of its 
body with such a rapid motion that it seems 
almost to vibrate. These combined efforts 
enable thqfish to conceal itself entirely, except 
its eye, win cl* is of a lovely emerald colour.” 

Easy aml,graeeful as are tlic serpentine undu¬ 
lations rnbtlie flat-fishes while swimming, the} 7, 
evince an amount of power which is almost in¬ 
credible. The movements of a corkscrew or 
gimlet are easy enough, hut their power is 
enormous. How, the undulation of the flat-fish 
is, in fact, based on tlie same principle, and it is 
nearly as difficult to pull a gimlet out of the 
wood which it lias penetrated as to drag a toler¬ 
ably large flat-fish out of the water when it has 
a mind to resist. 

. Even the little dab, which rarely exceeds nine 
inches in length can pull strongly against the 
book, while the. halibut, which sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds six feet in length, and weighs some two 
hundred pounds, offers so stout a resistance that 
the fishermen are often afraid to spear it lest it 
should upset the boat in its struggles. ’ When 
engaged in spearing this fish the men always 
provide themselves with a heavy club, so as to 
stun the halibut as soon as it roaches the surface. 

After the flat-fish we will take the Smelt* 
deservedly one of the favourites amon^ fish- 
eaters, not only for the delicacy of its flesh and 
, the peculiar aroma which it possesses, hut for 
| the ease with which it is cooked and eaten. 

! . Like sprats, smelts need no complicated cook¬ 
ing apparatus, and can be satisfactorily fried on 
a fire-shovel, though of course a frying-pan is 
more satis factory. They do not even need eg"s 
but may he simply washed, floured, and filed’ 
care being taken to have plenty of boiling fat in 
the pan They need but little cleaning, a stroke 
oi the knife and a twist of the finger bein^ 
amply sufficient, and the hones are so delicate 
that the fish can he eaten without any more 
trouble than is caused by removing the head 
and tail Those, however, who dislike the hones 
have only to pat the fried smelt on the hack 
when the body divides longitudinally, and allows 
the spine to be removed entire. 

As the smelt swims above the bed of the river 
it is seldom taken in the trawl, and the yachts¬ 
man who wishes to secure enough for a couple of 
days consumption always goes ashore with a 
regular smelting net. This is, in fact, a seine- 
net in miniature, and is “'shot” in much tlie 
same manner. When the fisherman is sinMe- 
handed lie makes hist oneend of the net to Hie 
shore, and then pulls slowly and cautiouslv into 
the river, paying out the net as he goes. When 
it. is all shot hentnys hack to land, drawing after 
him the net in the form of a hollow curve, its 


course being made perfectly plain by the corks 
of tlie upper edge. 

Vi lien landed, he hauls in the net as cau¬ 
tiously as he took it out, thus enclosing all the 
fish within its limits. As the net is gradually 
contracted the smelts can be seen darting to and 
fro, their bodies glittering in the light as they 
move At last the net is fairly ashore, and then 
tlie fish can be seen in their true beauty. They 
have been compared.to bars of burnished silver, 
biu they are more like living opals, every one 
seeming to be transparent, and to he lighted from 
within. . This astonishing beauty only lasts for 
a short time, vanishing rapidly when the life has 
hed, and noone can appreciate the fairy-like splen¬ 
dour of the fish unless they have seen them drawn 
alive and active from the water. In fact, the 
smelt is then so lovely a creature that to fry and 
eat.it seems to be quite a sacrilege. We always 
do it, however, and are ready for more sacrilege 
at the earliest opportunity. 

When still living it emits abundantly the 
peculiar odour to which allusion has been made, 
and vhich bears as close a resemblance to that 
oi freshly-cut cucumber as does the scent of the 
furze blossom to that of the newly-opened 
cocoanut On a good smelting-ground the 
number of fish taken is astonishing, and I have 
seen many buckets filled by a single “shoot” 
ot a small net. 

Smelts can also be taken with the hook, hut 
only for the purpose of sport, tlieir size being so 
small. ° 

lliey are voracious little creatures, and bite 
greedily at almost any bait, so tliat there is no 
difficulty m catching them, shrimps, either fresh 
or boiled, scraps of almost any fish, including 
their own kind, appearing to he equally accept* 
able. As is the case with many fishes, the smelt 
is much disturbed by steamers, though I have 
seen them occur abundantly in a li ttle hay close 
to the ordinary steamer track. L ke the plaice 
and flounder, the. smelt flourishes best in the 
estuaries of tidal rivers, and seems • o be entirely 
absent from fresh waters, and, i: it ventures 
up rivers, never goes beyond reach of the tide, 
lliey have been taken as high up t le Thames as 
leddington and Lew, but of late y jars have re¬ 
treated more and more seaward. 

Last, and least, comes the Whit: bait, which 
lias suddenly leaped into popularit r and, from 
being merely used as bait wherewit i larger fish 
were caught, has risen to the firs; rank as a 
unique delicacy for the table. Ui til 1820 or 
thereabouts, whitebait was unkno 7 n as food 
and was only employed, as its na ne implies! 
as a white, glittering bait. It was loubled up, 
stuck on the book, and was found very attrac¬ 
tive to the fishes. I believe that it was first 
eaten at Blackwall, which is now more cele¬ 
brated for its whitebait dinners than for anv 
other attraction. J 

Every, one is familiar -with the whitebait, 
whether in glittering heaps in the fishmongers’ 
shops, or m its better known shape v hen cooked 
and served up with its usual accompaniments 
ot brown bread-and-butter, lemon, a id cayenne 
pepper. J 

But although every one knows its a npearance 
no one can definitely say what it is. Some 
naturalists think that it is a distin :t species 
allied to the herring, pilchard, and spr. .t, and call 
it by the scientific name of OLupca i Iba. while 
others are just as positive that it is i ot a sepa¬ 
rate species, but is merely the fry of various 
nsJi, those of the herring predominate ig. 

Mr. Frank Buckland mentions tl: it he has 
found amoi% whitebait the young ■ >f several 
fishes, such as the herring, the sprat weevers. 
sand-eels, sticklebacks, gobies, and p pe-fishes 
I have myself found the four last fisl es hi two 
plates of whitebait. Besides these ffiere are 
always to be found young shrimps, bot l red and 
brown, the latter going by the technical name 
oi banting” among fishermen. 

Many naturalists who hold to the th jory that 
tlie whitebait is nothing but tlie fry of herrings 
anil other fish, especially the shad, In vo com¬ 
plained of the havoc that is made by d istroyino- 
the fry at so early au age, and tlie co lsequent 
waste of food. I cannot agree with them. They 
base their argument on the as$umptioi that if 
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those which were captured as whitebait had 
been allowed to live, they would h^ivc been 
•caught at a future day as herrings, and would 
have been valuable in proportion to their rela¬ 
tive sizes. Now, in the first place, there are 
no grounds for assuming that the fish which 
had been spared would afterwards have been 
caught. In the second place, the fecundity of 
the fish is almost beyond belief, and if all the 
whitebait fishermen in England were to work 
hard for the whole season, they could not make 
the least visible impression on the fry of a single 
shoal of herrings. 

Other fish are infinitely more destructive than 
men can be, and so are sea-birds, and yet the 
supply of herrings does not fall off, even by the 
combined attacks of men, fishes, and birds. 
Even the fairy-like smelt is one of the. worst 
enemies of small fry. Mr. J. Keast Lord found 
that every smelt had on an average six little 
fish in its stomach at a time. He calculates 
that if the smelt only ate six fry per diem, 
three hundred basketfuls, each containing eight 
dozen, would in a week destroy one million two 
hundred thousand fry. 

As, however, the smelt will probably eat five 
or six times that number in twenty-four hours, 
the havoc made among the fry must be propor¬ 
tionately increased. Now, twenty-eight thou¬ 
sand smelts are a mere nothing to their countless 
multitudes, and we may thus form some idea of 
the destruction wrought among the fry without 
perceptibly diminishing their numbers. 

As to the sticklebacks, it has already been 
mentioned that they can live indifferently in 
salt or fresh water, and were therefore likely to 
be found at the mouths of tidal rivers. I 11 my 
time at Oxford, the supply of whitebait for the 
London market used to be a very profitable 
business, hamperfuls of young minnows and 
sticklebacks being taken in the Isis or Cherwell 
and sent oft* to London. The trade may have 
ceased now, but it was actively carried on before 
the time of railways. 

It may be mentioned that sticklebacks and 
minnows are very good eating, even when adult, 
and Dr. Riccabocca might have done worse than 
feed himself and the faithful “ Jaekeymo” on 
the little fish taken in the streamlet that ran 
through his grounds. Fried in batter they are 
excellent, having a very slight and decidedly 
piquant bitter flavour. I have often wondered 
■why so plentiful and ifnfailing a source of 
nourishing food has not been utilised except as 

kind of fraud. 



DARE TO BE A DANIEL. 


T his phrase has come to be a proverbial one. 

The youthful heroism of Daniel in Baby¬ 
lon has a lesson for all ages. There is risk, how¬ 
ever, of the words beiDg used in too jaunty and 
self-sufficient a way. There are many who can 
loudly sing, “ Dare to be a Daniel,” who would 
be found great cowards in the face of real trial 
and danger. 

Thirty years ago, more or less, there was a 
boy in Scotland who would go to sea. His 
name was James, and his father was a respected 
citizen of a good town six miles from the 
sea. 

On James’s first voyage to Calcutta he kept 
up the habit of praying in the forecastle before 
turning into his hammock, as a-matter of course, 
lie had been accustomed to do so regularly at 


home, and he continued regularly to do so at sea, 
in much the same way as ho put off and on his 
clothes. Nobody said anything to him on the 
matter, but Bob Shearer, an able seaman, 
watched him. 

' In Calcutta some of the seamen left the ship, 
and others were engaged in their place to work 
the ship home. One of these was “a rough” 
from Whitechapel, whose name was Robert. 
But no sailor since the days of Noah was ever 
called Robert ; so, to distinguish him and 
: Shearer, the one was called English Bob and the 
other Scotch Bob. 

One night, soon after the homeward voyage 
began, James was on his knees when the eye of 
English Bob happened to fall on him. 

“ I declare,” he cried with an oath, “ here’s 
a younker praying. Did you ever ? ” And 
thereupon he flung a heavy shoe at his head 
with excellent aim. 

Before James had time to rise, Scotch Bob had 
the coward by the throat and told him to come 
upstairs and settle with him at once. 

The result was—I merely mention it as a 
matter of fact, and do not express an opinion on 
the best way of treating bullies and cowards— 
that English Bob got soundly and wholesomely 
thrashed. 

That night James went into his hammock 
without praying. But he had not time to fall 
asleep before Scotch Bob came and pitched him 
out. 

“ What do you mean, you young coward? 
Say your prayers, like a man. Do you think 
I’m going to fight for you and be disgraced in 
tins way ? ” 

And so James never again failed to kneel 
before he slept, and feels to this day that his 
being ashamed of his Father in heaven and of 
the Saviour who died for him, was well re¬ 
buked by the friendly courage of Bob Shearer. 

Long after, when his name had a title before 
it, and he was at the head of his profession, 
James had pleasure in finding Bob Shearer’s 
mother, and bringing her to visit the mother 
who taught him to pray. James is still living, 
and it is from himself we have this story. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

By the Author of “Conjuring.” 

(Continued from page 304.) 

THE CLEVER LAWYER. 

A gentleman, at his decease, left to his three 
sons his stud of horses, very valuable 
animals, seventeen in number. The eldest son was 
to have one-half as his share, the second son one- 
tliird, and the third son one-ninth. Now came 
the problem how to divide this legacy. In the 
first place to take the half of seventeen horses is 
a difficult matter, for though “ half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” still half a horse is little 
better than no horse at all. Again, a third and 
a ninth of seventeen are not readily arrived at 
in the case of horses, which do not go well into 
fractions, vulgar or otherwise. But the clever 
lawyer, to save litigation—he was a lawyer, he 
was—seeing that the matter could be easily 
arranged if there were eighteen horses, gave a 
valuable one from bis own stable to make up 
that number, and his three clients overwhelmed 
him with their gratitude, and paid his bill 
without taxing it. 

Without the additional horse the first son 
could only have taken eight and a half as his 
share, and. the two others even more mutilated 
portions, but now 

The eldest son gets ... 9 horses. 

The second ... ... 6 ,, 

The third _... ... 2 ,, 


Total 17 horses, 

and the astute “limb of the law” gets his 
horse back after all. 

PHYLLIS AND STRETHON. 

Strephon—piping unto Phyllis on the breezy 
downs, and both having an eye to their small 
flocks of sheep—said, ‘ ‘ Phyllie, dear, give me 
one of your sheep, and I shall have as many as 


you.” “Nay,” replied the ingenious and in¬ 
genuous daughter of Eve ; “ but give me one of 
yours, and I shall have as many again as you 
have ! ” Now how many sheep were they each 
possessed of ? 

Phyllis had seven and Strephon five sheep. 

MENTAL CALCULATION. 

Let a person think of a number, say 18 ; sub¬ 
tract 1 from it, 17; multiply this by 2 , 34 ; add 
first number thought of, which makes 52. 

Now let this total be given to you, and you 
proceed to make a mental calculation to get at 
the number originally thought of in this wise : 
To the total (52) add 3, then divide by 3, and 
the quotient will be the number first fixed upon. 
Thus :— 

52 

3 
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THE CUNNING MONKS. 

At the Abbey of Ballybotherem there were 
four-and-twenty monks, located in rooms 
thus :— 



So there were nine on each side of the building, 
while the venerable, but, sad to say, stupid 
abbot resided in the centre compartment. The 
monks were “ sad dogs,” and not above tricking 
their ghostly father, so were wont to venture out 
in fours, but still leaving nine of their fellows 
on each side as before. This is how they 
managed it:— 


4 

1 

4 

1 


1 

4 

1 

4 


Sometimes the four monks would return with 
four lay brothers from the neighbouring monas¬ 
tery of Ballymackslush, who would stay for the 
night without eXti'fing the suspicion of the 
easily deluded abbot; for though there were 
now twenty-eight inmates they still arranged 
themselves nine on each side, as before, in this 
way!— _ 


2 

5 

1 

2 

5 


5 

1 

2 

5 

2 


The abstemious (!) habits of the Ballybotherem 
“fathers” were so much relished by their 
neighbours that occasionally eight visitors were 
introduced without the anything but Argus- 
eyed abbot noticing an unusual influx. They 
were now all accommodated (and there were 
thirty-two of them) thus :— 
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Things came to a pretty pass, though, when 
twelve strangers accepted the hospitality of 
Ballybotherem ; but their advent was carefully 
concealed in this manner :— 



9 


9 


9 


9 



The hospitable reception accorded to the 
Ballymackslush deputation led them to impart 
tiie secret of how they had been able to absent 
themselves from their monastery without being 
missed. So the Ballybotherem boys took the 
hint, and more than the four who previously 
went out at one time now ventured forth. They 
found that six in twenty-four could leave with 
safety, for the stay-at-homes congregated in the 
rooms thus :— 



This kind of thing might have been going on 
to this day, but that a certain Tudor gentleman 
swooped down upon the abbey one day, and left 
it so poor that those who erst were with “fat 
capon lined ” had oft to put up with the chame¬ 
leon’s dish and dine with Duke Humphrey. 



CHESS. 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

W 1 Jl i 

K L M N OP 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 


Problem No. 37. 

By J. A. Miles and H. F. L. Meyer. 



White to play and mate in four C4) moves. 



R. D., and many others, complain that they 
have difficulty in obtaining “The Boy’s Own 
Paper, ” the newsagents trying to substitute 
other periodicals. This cannot occur when the 
papers are ordered from a respectable shop. A 
certain class of dealers in periodicals obtain 
some inferior papers at a very reduced rate, 
and naturally seek to soil what will bring them 
most profit. The success of “The Boy’s 
Own Paper ” has already led to the issue of 
several very poor imitations ; and our readers 
should therefore be careful always to see that 
they get what they ask for, and not be put off 
with excuses. 

The Telephone. —Several correspondents hav¬ 
ing asked additional information as to con¬ 
structing a telephone, the following hints 
may be of service:— 

1st. The coils of wire should be placed at 
the north pole of the magnets. This may 
be found by placing the magnet on a piece of 
cork, and floating that in a basin of water; 
the north pole of the magnet will then point 
towards the north. It can also be found by 
suspending the magnet by a piece of string. 

2nd. The coil should be wound as evenly 
as possible. There should be no rinks (i.e., 
knots) in the wire. 

3rd. A wooden bobbin may be substituted 
with advantage for the cardboard one. 

4tli. Be sure of metallic connections at all 
points; also take care that the silk is not 
worn off the wire at any point, in the coil, as 
this tends to weaken its power. 

5th. Not more than half an ounce of wire 
for each bobbin should be used ; a quarter of 
an ounce will do. 

6tli.—The ferrotype plate should be fixed 
quite firmly in the box, and should not rattle 
at all. That may be done by cutting out a 
thin circle of thick card, and placing it be¬ 
tween the plate and the cover-of the box. If 
one circle is not enough, more may be 
added. 

7th. Any length almost of connecting wire 
may be used, even several miles, although 
then the sounds seem to get weakened, but 
one hundred yards may be used with very 
little perceptible weakening. 

8th. Line wire is able to be joined by strip¬ 
ping off the silk, or cotton, and then twisting 
the naked wires together 

9th. Double wire must be used all the 
way ; two single wires will do quite as well, 
but then there must be two. 

The putting together must be done with 
the utmost care, as the least fault will spoil 
•the whole thing, and cause both instruments 
to be useless. Care should he taken of the 
magnets lest they lose their magnetic power ; 
a sharp blow often destroys it. 


-- 

PIKE’S PEAK. 

. [See the Frontispiece to Monthly Part.] 

Pike’s Peak is a well-known eminence of the 
Rocky Mountains, dear to every adventurous 
traveller in Colorado. In the great plains spread 
out before it, immense herds of cattle wander at 
will; and thence are drawn every autumn the 
[ vast supplies demanded by Chicago, both for 


home use and exportation. In connection with 

Pike’s Peak an incident happened a few years 
ago that will not only long bo remembered in 
the district, but will serve to show the nature of 
the country through which travellers have to pass. 
A man of an enterprising turn of mind determined 
to run a waggon to the place at all hazard, and in. 
starting on the expedition had conspicuously 
painted in laTge letters on the sides of his 
waggon-cover, in defiance alike of prudence and 
grammar, the words “ To Pike’s Peak or bust ! ” 
He “busted.” For days lie appears to have 
escaped the consequences of his foolhardiness, 
and passed unharmed from St. Paul’s to far 
beyond Minnesota, when the Sioux Indians 
came across him. The result may be readily 
imagined. The Indians' arrows soon did their 
fatal work, though not without a determined 
struggle on the part ot their victim. Our 
frontispiece affords a graphic illustration of the- 
tragedy itself. 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

VI. 

11 Bird's-nesting” 

To encourage out readers to think on this sub¬ 
ject, *we offer Prizes in connection with it as fol¬ 
lows :— 

We will give Three Prizes to the value of 20s. 
each, for the three best original essays on Bird’s- 
nesting. 

Competitors will be divided into classes 
according to age, and one prize will be awarded 
in each class. First class : All ages between 
seventeen and twenty-one. Second class r 
between fourteen and seventeen. Third class r 
up to fourteen. 

The essays should not contain a greater num¬ 
ber of words than about a column or a column, 
and a half of this paper, and in writing them 
any books may be consulted for facts, but must 
not be copied from, our object being to encour¬ 
age competitors to think for themselves and in 
original composition. 

The prize-winners may themselves select their 
prizes, either from the books published by the 
Tract Society, or from any of the articles adver¬ 
tised on the wrapper of our Monthly Parts. 

In addition to the three prizes, we shall award 
handsome “Certificates of Merit,” suitable lor 
framing, to, say, the hundred competitors who 
come nearest to the prize-winners. 

CONDITIONS. 

(1) The essays must be the result of competi¬ 
tors’ own unaided efforts. (2) Must be clearly 
written on one side of the paper only. (3) Must 
bear the full name, age, and address of the 
sender. (4) And must be certified by parent, 
teacher, employer, or other responsible person 
to be unaided work. (5) All letters must be 
plainly marked outside, 11 Prize Competition, Class 

-” [Class 3,2, or 1, as the case may be], should 

be addressed to the Editor of the Boy’s Own 
Paper, at 56, Paternoster Row, and must reach 
him by June 30th. (6) No ms. will be re¬ 

turned, whether accompanied by stamps or not r 
and to this rule, owing to the immense number 
of mss. submitted, we are compelled strictly tc 
adhere. To return all would be impossible, and 
it is not fair to make exceptions. 

To these conditions we must invite the careful 
attention of all competitors, as they will have 
to be strictly enforced. Readers can hardlj 
imagine the trouble caused in the past by ever 
so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, forgetting 
to state age or address, or neglecting to attaol 
certificate, and writing by later posts to rectif) 
the omission. 


In our next number the Award in the 
Prize Competition “Nobly Done" will be pub¬ 
lished. 




































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ The Life of Captain Cook,'* etc. 

CHAPTER XXI.—A CUTTING-OUT EXPEDITION— 
BILL DISCOVERS AN OLD FRIEND. 

T he wind being very light, every stitch of 
canvas the Thisbe could carry was 
packed on her, and her course altered so as 
to cut off the stranger. As the sun rose, 
and its beams lighted up the white canvas of 
the latter, she was pronounced to be a full- 
rigged ship, either a man-of-war or priva¬ 
teer, or a large merchantman, but at the 
distance she was off it was difficult to de¬ 
termine whether she was a frigate or a 
flush-decked vessel. Captain Martin hoped 
that she would prove to be a frigate, and 
an antagonist worthy of engaging. She 



A Bold Venture. 
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must have seen the Thisbe approaching, 
but either took her for a friend or believed 
that she was well able to cope with her, as 
she did not alter her course. Captain 
Martin calculated that the Thisbe would 
be up with the stranger before noon. 
Every telescope on board was directed 
towards her. Bill wished that he had one, 
that he might form an opinion as to what 
she was. He heard some officers talking, 
and they declared that she was undoubtedly 
French, and was either a large man-of- 
war corvette, or a privateer. If such was 
the case, and the Thisbe could get up to 
her, she would be captured to a certainty, 
though she would probably fight, and tiy 
to knock away some of the Thisbe’s spars, 
so as to effect her escape. 

The 'wind, which had hitherto been blow¬ 
ing from the southward and south, sud¬ 
denly shifted to the east. As soon as the 
stranger felt it, she was seen to haul her 
tacks on board, brace up her yards, and 
stand away towards the land. 

“ She’s going to run on shore,” exclaimed 
Jack, who had been watching her as eagerly 
as any one, when his duty would allow him 
to take a look-out. 

“ More likely she knows of a harbour or 
battery in there, and is running in for 
shelter,” answered Bill. 

“We shan’t be able to take her then,” 
said Jack. “ I was making sure we should 
have her as our prize.” 

“I won’t say we shan’t take her, not¬ 
withstanding,” observed Bill. “Perhaps 
we shall fight the battery and her too, if 
she brings up under one. Or if she runs 
into a harbour, the boats may be sent in 
after her to bring her out.” 

As soon as the stranger was soon stand¬ 
ing to the southward, the Thisbe also 
hauled up to continue the pursuit, but the 
chase was still beyond the reach of her 
guns. 

“We shan’t catch her after all,” said 
Jack, who had taken another look at the 
stranger some time after she had altered 
her course. 

“I don’t see that we have not still a 
chance of coming up with her,* answered 
Bill. “ The captain thinks so, or ho would 
not be keeping after her. Perhaps she 
may be becalmed closer in with the land, 
or we may draw near enough to knock 
away her masts. We have gained a mile 
on her during the last hour. I would 
always try to succeed while a single chance 
remains, and I would never knock under to 
an enemy while I had a stick standing, or 
a plank beneath my feet.” 

Still, notwithstanding Bill’s sanguine 
hopes of success, as the day wore on there 
seemed every probability that the French 
ship would make good her escape. It was 
now seen that she was steering for a har¬ 
bour, the moutln of which could be dis¬ 
tinguished from the deck of the Thisbe, 
with a battery on one side. 

“Our bow chasers -will reach her, Mr. 
Salt well,” cried the captain, at length. 

The order to fire was eagerly obeyed. 
The frigate, however, had to yaw for the 
purpose. One of the shot was seen to go 
right through the sails of the chase, but 
the other fell on one side. 

The guns were quickly reloaded, and 
were fired immediately the ship was kept 
away sufficiently for the purpose. Again 
one of the shot took effect, but what 
damage was done it was impossible to say, 
and the chase stood on as before. 

. The manoeuvre was repeated several 
Mimes, causing the frigate to lose ground, 
^T>ut a fortunate shot would have enabled 


her quickly to regain it. Though several 
of the Thisbe’s shot took effect, the chase 
continued her course, firing in return from 
a gun run out astern, but none of the shot 
struck her pursuer. At last, however, the 
chase ran past the battery, which shortly 
afterwards opened fire. Captain Martin 
returned it with such effect that two of the 
gums were silenced, when the frigate’s head 
was put off shore, and she stood away to 
avoid the risk of being becalmed should the 
wind fall, as was very likely, towards 
evening. 

“I say, Bill, I really believe that’s the 
very place we got away from on our raft,” 
said J ack. 

“No doubt about it,” answered Bill.* 
“ I remember the look of the land to the 
eastward, and I feel pretty sure I could 
find my way up the harbour.” 

Bill had scarcely said this when he heard 
his name called, and he was told to go to 
the first-lieutenant. 

“ Do you recollect anything about the 
harbour up there ? ” asked Mr. Saltwell. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Bill. “ I remember 
it was the one from which Peek and I got 
off, and I was thinking I could make my 
way up it at night, if I had to do so.” 

“ You will have an opportunity to-night, 
I hope, of showing your knowledge. Jhe 
captain intends to send up the boats to try 
and cut out the vessel we chased into the 
harbour. I am to command the expedition, 
and I will take you with me.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bill, touching 
his hat. “ I feel pretty sure that I know 
my way up to the landing-place, and I do 
not suppose that a ship the size of the 
chase oould get up higher.” 

“You can go forward now', and be ready 
to accompany me when you are sum¬ 
moned,” said Mr. Saltwell. 

Bill felt highly gratified by the confi¬ 
dence placed in him, and was thankful 
that he had so thoroughly observed the 
harbour before he and J ack had made their 
escape. The frigate, meantime, was stand¬ 
ing out to sea, so that by the time the sun 
went down she could not be perceived 
from the shore. She was then hove to, 
and preparations were made for the in¬ 
tended expedition. 

lieutenant Saltwell went in the barge, 
the third-lieutenant in the launch, and the 
lieutenant of marines, with the senior 
mate, in the cutter, the oars of all thp 
boats being muffled, so that no sound 
would betray their approach to the enemy. 

The frigate then again stood in, taking 
care to show no lights, when in perfect 
silence the boats shoved off, carrying among 
them about fifty officers and men. Lieu¬ 
tenant Saltwell called Bill aft to take a 
seat by his side. Before leaving the fri¬ 
gate the captain had directed the first- 
lieutenant to return should he find the ship 
so moored as to render it impossible to 
bring her out. Bill, however, told him 
that he had observed a vessel at anchor 
some way below the landing-place, and 
that he supposed no large craft could get 
up higher On account of the shallowness of 
the water. The wind, which had hitherto 
been east and north-east, again shifting to 
the southward, blew directly down the 
harbour, which would enable the ship^ 
should she be captured, to be brought down 
without difficulty. 

Bill’s heart beat quicker than usual as 
he thought of the work in hand, and recol¬ 
lected that the success of the undertaking 
might considerably depend upon him! 
The night was very dark, but as the boats 
got up to the mouth of the harbour the 


lights on shore could be distinguished, as 
well as several on board vessels at anchor. 
The boats kept clear of the latter, lest any 
of their people might discover them and 
give the alarm. The barge led, the launch 
and cutttr following in succession. The 
success of the undertaking would depend 
on their being able to take the enemy by 
surprise. 

As yet no signs had been perceived that 
their approach was discovered, and Bill 
advised that they should keep over to the 
west shore, where there were no vessels at 
anchor, but where he was sure there was 
water for the boats, from having seen a 
good-sized craft keeping that course at low 
tide. 

As they got higher up the sound of voices 
came oft the shore, as if the people were 
laughing and making merry. This gave 
Mr. Saltwell hopes that many of the crew 
were landed, and that those on board 
would be totally unprepared for an attack. 
He intended to board on the starboard 
quarter, and he had given directions to the 
other officers, one to board on the larboard 
quarter and the other at the main chains, 
his object being to overpower the resistance 
the officers would make aft, then to sweep 
the decks until the forecastle was gained. 
One of the boats was immediately to shove 
ahead and cut 1 the cable, while certain of 
the men had been directed to hoist the 
headsails, so that the prize might, without 
an instant’s delay, be making her way 
down the harbour before any assistance 
could come off to her from the land. 

The moment for action was approaching. 
The ship was seen at the spot where Bill 
thought she would be found, lying silent 
and dark, her tall masts and the tracery of 
her rigging just to be distinguished against 
the sky. No one was observed moving on 
her deck. Eagerly the boats dashed"for¬ 
ward to the posts allotted to them. The 
bows of the barge had just hooked on when 
the sentry on the gangway, who had evi¬ 
dently not been attending to his duty, 
shouted out, and fired his musket. 

The rest of the watch came rushing aft, 
but it was to encounter the crew of the 
barge, who, having climbed up her side, 
had already gained her deck. Them officers 
at the same moment sprang up the com¬ 
panion-hatch, sword in hand, but were 
knocked over before they could strike a 
blow. 

The crews of the other boats had, in tho 
meantime, gained the deck, but not before 
the rest of the Frenchmen came tumbling 
up from below aimed with outlasses and 
pikes, or such weapons as they could lay 
their hands on. Though they made a bold 
stand, and endeavoured totoiefend the fore 
part of the ship, they had to retreat before 
the desperate charge of the boarders, who, 
with cutlasses flashing and cutting, soon 
hewed a way for themselves to the fore¬ 
castle, leaving the deck on either side 
covered with dead or wounded men. Not 
a word had been spoken, and scarcely a 
shout uttered, but the clashing of steel and 
flashing of pistols must have showed the 
people on shore what was going forward. 

The mate, to whom the duty had been 
assigned, having in the meantime carried 
«iis boat under the bows, quickly cut the 
cable, then allowing her to drift alongside, 
he sprang on to the forecastle, where he took 
charge of the party engaged in making 
sail. 

The third - lieutenant, though he was 
severely wounded, went aft to the helm, 
and In less than three minutes from the 
time the boats got alongside, the prize, 
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under her foresail and foretopsail, was 
standing down the harbour. 

Bill, having got hold of a pistol, kept 
dose to Mr. Saltwell, that he might be 
j ready to assist him or obey any orders he 
‘ might receive. A few only of his men 
were standing round the lieutenant when 
a party of the French crew, who had 
already yielded, led by the boatswain, a 
big sturdy fellow, whose cutlass had 
already brought two of the English sea¬ 
men to the dock, suddenly attacked him, 
hoping to regain the ship. The sailors had 
enough to do to defend themselves, and 
the big boatswain was making a desperate 
blow at the lieutenant’s head, when Bill, 
who thought it a time to use his pistol 
with effect, fired, and the boatswain fell, 
his cutlass dropping from his hand. His 
followers on this sprang back, and, throw¬ 
ing down their weapons, cried for mercy. 

“I saw you do it, my lad,” said the 
lieutenant. “The second time you have 
saved my life. I'll not forget it.” 

The English sailors now had work 
enough to do to prevent the Frenchmen 
from rising. While sail was being made,; 
numerous boats also were seen coming off 
from the shore full of armed men, evidently 
with the intention of attempting to 
board the prize. Sail after sail was let 
drop, and the ship ran faster and faster 
through the water. She was not, how¬ 
ever, as yet entirely won. Her crew, 
though beaten down below, were still very 
numerous, and might, should they find the 
boats of their friends coming alongside, at 
any moment rise and try to regain her. 
The foil; also had to be passed, and the 
garrison were sure to have heard the up¬ 
roar and would open fire as soon as she 
got within range of their guns. 

Notwithstanding this, the British seamen 
performed their various duties as steadily 
as if they were on board their own ship. 
Borne were aloft, loosing sails; others ran 
out the guns, ready to give the boats a 
warm reception, and others kept an eye on 
the prisoners. 

The breeze freshened, and the prize, in a 
short time reached the mouth of the har¬ 
bour. No sooner had she done so than the 
guns from the fort, as had been expected, 
opened fire, and their shot, thick * as hail, 
came crashing on board. Several men 
were struck, and the sails shot through and 
through. None of the yards, however, 
were carried away, and the canvas stood 
filled out with the breeze. 

A number of prisoners had remained on 
•deck, with sentries over them. As the 
^shot struck the ship, several, to avoid it, 
endeavoured to escape below. Some suc¬ 
ceeded, not waiting to descend by the lad¬ 
ders, but leaping down, to the no small 
risk of breaking their arms and legs. There 
was still more sail to be set, and Bill was 
pulling and hauling, when he saw a shot 
come plump in among a party of prisoners. 
Three fell; the rest, in spite of the sentries, 
making a desperate rush, leapt down the 
main hatchway. 

Bill at that moment saw a young French¬ 
man, who had been struck, struggling on 
the deck, and a voice crying out which he 
thought he recognised. 

He sprang towards the sailor, and lifted 
him up. He was not mistaken; it was his 
friend Pierre. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he asked in 
French. 

“ I’m afraid so, in my side,” was the 
answer. 44 My poor mother, and Jeannette, 

I shall never see them more.” 

“ I hope that things are not so bad as 


that,” responded Bill. “ I will try and get 
you below. Here ! ” and he called to one 
of the prisoners who had remained on deck, 
and who, being very glad to get out of the 
way of the shot, willingly assisted Bill in 
dragging the wounded man to the com¬ 
panion hatchway, down -which the two 
together lifted him, and placed him in the 
gun room. 

Fortunately the French surgeon had 
been ill in his berth, but had now got up, 
prepared to attend to his professional 
duties. As yet, however, none of the 
wounded prisoners had been brought aft, 
mid Pierre, who had been placed on the 
gun-room table, was the first man the sur¬ 
geon took under his care. 

“He is not badly hurt, I hope,” said 
Bill, rather anxiously. 

“ That’s more than I can say, my young 
friend,” answered the surgeon, “but I will 
attend to him. I shall have patients 
enough on my hands directly, I fear.” 

Bill felt that he ought not to remain a 
moment longer below, though he greatly 
wished to learn how much Pierre had been 
injured. All he could do, therefore, was 
to press his friend’s hand, and spring up 
again on deck. 

The battery was still firing away at the 
prize, and every now and then a crashing 
sound, as the shot struck her, showed that 
she was within range of its guns, but she 
was rapidly distancing the boats, which 
could now only be dimly seen astern. 

The British crew raised a cheer when 
they found that they had to a certainty 
secured their prize. Still the battery con¬ 
tinued filing, but not another shot struck 
her, and at length the dim outline of the 
Thisbe was seen ahead. Shortly after¬ 
wards the prize, rounding to under the 
frigate’s quarter, was received with hearty 
cheers by her crew. 

(To be continued.) 

-O*o><>- 

OUR SAILOR BOYS. 

A Story from Real Life. 

R eaders of tlie 
Boy’s Own Paper 
have already heard of 
Miss 'Weston, -“the 
sailor’s friend.’' ' They 
have probably heard of 
how she writes to thou¬ 
sands of 4 4 blue jackets ” 
all over the world, of 
how they write to her, 
and tell her all their 
troubles, she helping , 
and advising them. 
Then, too, she has pre¬ 
pared a -capital home 
tor them at Devonport, 
called the “ Sailor’s 
Rest.” 

Now it so happened that some years ago (four 
or five years at the least), when she first went 
down to Devonport on a visit to some friends, 
she was walking home one Sunday afternoon 
and noticed a great number of sailor boys passing 
and repassing her. They were on leave from 
the training-ships, and were wandering about , 
apparently not knowing where to go, or what to 
do with themselves. 

Wondering what she could do to help them, 
she consulted some of her sailor friends, but 
they all said that “ nothing could be done with 
the boys; when they got on shore they were 
like birds let out of a cage, that they liked to 
roam about, and if they got into mischief, they 
must get out of it again.” However, Mias .Wes¬ 
ton was not going to be beaten ; she had made 
up her mind that something must be done for 
them, so, nothing daunted, she set to work. 
She tried many plans, but they all failed. At 
last a happy thought struck her, and she per¬ 



suaded her friend to give her the use of her 
kitchen on .Sunday afternoons. 

Two ki.id men, one in the police, and the 
other working in the dockyard, offered to go out 
into the streets and park and invite the lads to 
come in. Tea and cake were laid out on the 
table, and these, combined with the warm 
kitchen fire and a hearty welcome, proved suffi¬ 
cient attractions. 

Tiie men had not been out long before they 
succeeded in getting a dozen boys. The dozen 
doubled and trebled, and it became quite clear 
that the plan was going to turn out a success. 
.The kitchen soon proved too small! Some of 
the lads were obliged to sit inside the fender, 
and some on the dresser among the cups and 
saucers. 

On one fine spring Sunday afternoon they 
were all gathered together, the tea and cake had 
disappeared, and out came the hymn-books. 
In true sailor style they sang the -well-known 
hymn, ‘ ‘ Light in the darkness, sailor, ” with the 
chorus, “ Pull for the shore,” given in a genuine 
nautical swing. 

As they were singing, the door opened, and 
several more came in, among them a young 
sailor seventeen years of age, who looked happy 
as a king ; he greeted them all with a pleasant 
smile, and Miss Weston managed to find him a 
place by her aide ; his name was Arthur Philips, 
and this was his first visit to the sailor-boys’ 
meeting. 

^ From that day forward lie was always present. 
Every Sunday found Arthur there ; nothing 
hindered him except actual duty. At about 
three o’clock his bright sunny face and manly 
figure would be seen coming up the garden-path 
with a dozen or so of his messmates with him. 
These he would carefully see into the kitchen, 
and then with the most business-like air would go 
out again to persuade others who might be pass¬ 
ing to join Miss Weston’s little Sunday party, 
lie w r ould never be content until every corner of 
the kitchen was filled right up ; then he would 
come in and take his scat, and with a triumphant 
smile exclaim, 4 4 Well, we arc lull now, we-shall 
soon have to ask God to give us a larger room, 
shan’t we, Miss Weston ? ” 

One Sunday afternoon is still fresh in the 
memory of all who were present, when Arthur, 
with tears in his eyes, told the news that he was 
drafted into a seagoing ship; and when the 
meeting closed and the last hymn was sung, 
and tlie sad 44 good-bye” had to be said, there 
was hardly a dry eye among those who were 
present. Almost heartbroken, lie at last tore 
himself away, saying, with a smile through his 
tears, 44 Never mind, it is God’s will, and my 
Saviour will be with me; and as soon as we 
come again into Plymouth Sound I shall be up 
at the meetings like a shot, with plenty to tell 
you.” 

Dear lad, he little thought that never in this 
world would he see any of those kind faces 
again ! But we must not forestall. Some time 
passed, when a letter came from the captain of 
the ship, who happened to be a personal friend 
of Miss Weston, saying that Arthur Phillips 
was no more ! The captain’s letter is so clear 
and simple that we cannot do better than give 
it in his own words, for it shows what a Chris¬ 
tian officer, as well as a Christian hoy, can be, 
when he loves and trusts in his Saviour. He 
says: 

44 Dear Miss Weston, —I am sorry to 
have to tell you sad news of one of the boys 
in whom I know you are much interested. I 
am in command of H.M.S. Triumph, part of 
the Channel Squadron at Liverpool, and have 
just received a report from the commander that 
a young ordinary seaman named Arthur Phillips 
had been taken up from the chain locker dead. 
He added, 4 He was ohe of my smartest royal 
yardsmen, and such a good lad.’ Subsequently 
lie informed me that, without making ostentation 
of religion, he was well known as a pious Lad, 
and that it was supposed he had met with 
his death while on his way to the 4 bag racks,’ 
where he had been in the habit of going during 
the dinner-hour for retirement and prayer. 
From further inquiries which I made I found 
that he was a joyous young Christian, and his 
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influence over the men was, I was told, remark- 1 
able. Many an oath was stopped on a man’s j 
lips, and bad expressions were apologised for, when j 
it was noticed that Phillips was near. We can j 
well imagine the love and faith in his heart, as 
he was tripping down the ladder for his usual 
place of prayer, when at the foot of that ladder was 
an open hatchway (the hatch of the chain locker 
having been accidentally left open from the 
Triumph having parted her cable the day before 
in anchoring, and the crew working for several 
hours previously at the cables), and Arthur 
Phillips was ushered into glory. Some would 
lament that such a bright young life was so 
suddenly ended, but God knows best. The 
ship’s company erected a tablet to his memory 
inPebington Cemetery, near Rock Ferry, Liver¬ 
pool, with the following inscription : 

In Memory of 
Arthur Phillips, 

Seaman of H.M.S. Triumph, 

Aged 18 years, 

Who was killed by an accidental fall on 
board the said ship, on the 15th July, 
1874, during the visit of the Channel 
Squadron to Liverpool. His remains are 
interred near this spot; and this memorial 
is erected by his shipmates to show their 
esteem for the consistent Christian conduct 
which he always manifested. 

* Blessed arc the dead which die in the Lord.’ ” 
And so the bright sunny boy, happy here, and 
beloved by his shipmates, went to be far happier 
in the bright home above. Such is the true 
history of one of our young “ blue jackets.” 

Let us only hope that each boy reader may be 
as brave and true as Arthur Phillips was. 

s. G. w. 

-- 

THE 

VOYAGE OF THE NAUTILUS. 

By the Captain. 

I T was a splendid 
afternoon in 
the month of Sep¬ 
tember. Two bro¬ 
thers were seated 
on the cliffs at the 
entrance of Beverly 
Harbour, Boston. 
A refreshing breeze 
was blowing from 
the south, and 
wafting numerous 
small boats on the 
waters before them 
in every direction. It was a delightful loca¬ 
lity, on the brow of a bluff, and the scene 
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before them was unexcelled by any in Ame- , 
rica. On their left was the pleasant sum¬ 
mer residence of the Burgess family, while 
on the right, across the entrance to the 
small harbour of the town, was the well- 
known Juniper Point and Lowell Camp, a 
favourite holiday resort. Here Boston men 
and many others, tired of the toils and 
troubles of everyday life, are wont to repair 
for rest and recreation—boating, bathing, 
and fishing, cooking their own meals, and 
having a good time generally. 

Gazing from the height out on to the 
broad Atlantic, beyond the numerous 
islands of the coast, one of the brothers 
said to the other, “Let us cross the old 
ocean in one of these Dories,” of which 
a score lay moored almost at their feet. 

“Give me your hand,” said the other, 
and they shook hands, agreeing to makev 
the voyage. They resolved to do it the 
following year, and to start about the 
middle of June. The winter was spent 
perfecting a little of navigation, suffi¬ 
cient for such an occasion. The boat 
was built the following May, and was 
christened the Nautilus for suggestive 
reasons. It left Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
for Havre, France, on June 7th, 1878. 

I will now quote what appeared in the 
“ Boston Herald” on the following day. 

“ Departure op the Nautilus. 

“ The Andrews Brothers Sail prom 
City Point to Cross TnE Atlantic 
in their Little Boat. 

“ A Good Start and much Warm 
Encouragement. 

“ At three o’clock yesterday afternoon 
the very smallest boat that ever started to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean sailed from Mr. 
P. Coyne’s Wharf, foot of O Street, City 
Point, bound for Palis, France. For 
several weeks the two Andrews Brothers, 
who take this little boat across, have been 
busily engaged j) ro P ar i n g f° r the tiip. 
They intended to start last Tuesday, but, 
owing to a dead east wind, they delayed 
till yesterday, which fortunately turned 
out to be a splendid day, and just such a 
one as they had been wishing for. A 
bulletin on the pier announced that the 
start would be made sharp at three p.m., 
but as early as eleven in the forenoon the 


stone pier was crowded, and the good- 
humoured throng waited patiently till the 
hour of sailing without murmuring. The 
several intervening hours were spent exa¬ 
mining the boat and scanning the physique 
of the two men who were to attempt the 
hazardous undertaking of sailing her across 
the Atlantic. 

“The boat was built by Higgins and 
Gifford, at Gloucester, Mass., a short time 
ago, specially for this trip. She is a lap- 
streaked Dory. Her exact dimensions are 
loft, on the bottom, 19ft. over all, 6ft. 7in. 
wide, and 2ft. 3in. deep. She has only 
one short mast near the bow, making her 
something of a cat rig. When launched she 
looks a great deal smaller than she really is. 
She is decked over from stem to stern, with 
two small hatchways, one midships and the 
other aft, where the helmsman sits and 
steers. She^ has one sail for ordinary 
weather—a lateen sail, which, when set, 
describes an acute triangle with the base 
resting on the deck of the boat. There is 
also a storm-sail, to be used when hove to 
at the drogue. They carry with them a 
Baker’s improved oil compass, and an 
old-fashioned second-hand quadrant. They 
have a stock of provisions intended to last 
sixty days, mostly canned goods. They 
have sixty gallons of water in six ten- 
gallon kegs. As fast as the fresh-water is 
consumed the kegs will be filled with 
salt-water. 

“ Should the two passengers of this little 
craft desire to have warm food they can 
heat it with an oil stove or alcohol stove, 
both of which they have. 

“ For the purpose of heaving to at sea,, 
they are provided with a novel kind of 
anchor (the drogue). It is a large canvas 
barrel-shaped bag, attached to fifty fathoms 
of rope. During a storm this will be 
thrown into the water, and with their 
storm-sail set, and every tiling made snug, 
they can ride out a gale in mid ocean. The 
boat is painted white, with a red, white, 
and blue stripe along her gunwale. 

“ The men who intend to sail across the 
Atlantic Ocean in the Nautilus are brothers. 
The older, Wm. A. Andrews, is thirty-five 
years of age, was bom in Manchester, 
Mass., and has had only a small amount of 
real experience as a sailor. The report that 
they were sailors from boyhood is erro¬ 
neous. William once visited the Grand 
Banks as a fisherman, and that is the sum 
total of his experience in navigation. He 
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is married—lias a wife and three children. 
They saw him off yesterday, and will re¬ 
main here till they hear from him. A. 
Walter Andrews, aged twenty-three years, 


about the bay, she received many cheers. 
The yacht Hermes was the first to salute 
the Nautilus "with a gun. Salutes were 
then fired in the following order by the 


Shortly our white light lantern, our only 
light except the binnacle, went out by the 
pitching of the boat. Shortly after the globe 
cracked and the side fell out. Soon our 



is unmarried, was bom in Beverly, Mass., 
at which town both young men were 
reared. Walter has been to the Grand 
Banks several times as a fisherman, and has 
an inborn love for the sea. He has had 
several narrow escapes from drowning. 

‘ ‘ The start, that had been announced for 
Friday, naturally drew an immense throng 
of people, who crowded about the piers, 
piazzas, and roof of Mr. P. Coyne’s hotel. 
Both sexes and all ages were represented. 
'The bay was alive with craft—yachts, 
rowboats, and sculls from the rowing-club 
houses. Dories skimmed hither and thither. 
Several steam yachts kept up a constant 
whistling and puffing, adding a great deal 
of commotion to the scene. 

4 * At ten minutes to three o’clock, while a 
light breeze was fanning up from the west¬ 
ward, the Nautilus, with her snow-white 
lateen sail fully set, gracefully tacked away 
from the floating stage to which she had 
been moored, and chopped leisurely out 
into the bay, about fifty yards from the 
shore, and then paused for about ten 
minutes. 

“ At her peak were the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States and the Tricolour of 
France. The two flags snapped out loudly 
as they flashed in the wind. Walter 
Andrews sat smilingly at the helm; standing 
in front of him, and peeling vaguely 
“towards the east, was William, over whose 
face was a clearly defined expression of 
anxiety. As he stood there he seemed to 
be measuring the magnitude of the dan¬ 
gers that he had to face. On the boat 
•sat Dr. Deering and his sister, friends of 
:fche brothers Andrews. 

“Sharp at three o’clock, three loud cheers 
irang out from the throngs along the^piers, 
-and the little boat started eastward on her 
perilous journey. As she passed through 
the flotilla of yachts that were sailing 
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following yachts :—Enteiprise, Wivem, 
Grade, and Ivy, the latter following up 
until opposite Long Island Light, and then 
gave the parting salute. The steamer 
Governor Andrew, the Three Brothers, 
the Shawmut Boat Club steamer, and 
many others, honoured the tiny boat with 
salutes. The yachts Grade, Louella, 
Brenda, Prima Donna, White Swallow, 
Mist, and a number of smaller craft, fol¬ 
lowed the young adventurers far out 
beyond Long Island Light. Here Dr. 
Deering and sister bade farewell to their 
friends, the Andrews Brothers, and got on 
board of the Prima Donna, and returned to 
City Point, while the Nautilus kept east¬ 
ward on her course, until 6he faded out of 
.sight. After she had disappeared, at five 
o’clock a stiff west wind blew up. 

“ They will make Land’s End, England, 
first, and then proceed to Havre, France.” 

So much for the “ Boston Herald’s ” 
narrative, which mentions various things 
better told by another. And now to the 

LOG OF THE NAUTILUS. 

Friday , June 1th, 1878.—Left Captain 
Coyne’s Wharf, City Point, South Boston, 
Massachusetts, for Havre, Franco, at three 
o’clock this p.m, amid an enthusiastic 
send-off. When off Long Island wind 
shifted to east. W as advised to go to Beverly, 
and take the next fair wind from there ; so 
we parted company of friends. But the 
wind soon came round to S.W., and we 
bore away on our course. Yacht Violet 
spoke us off Boston Light, bidding us 
“ God speed.” Soon after tug-boat 
Camilla overhauled and spoke us. Soon 
left Minots Light out of sight, and shortly 
, after sighted Highland Light, Cape Cod. 
The wind blowing a gale, the top of our 
binnacle came off, and went overboard. 


! small binnacle light burnt out dry, leaving 
j us in total darkness. Walter had to turn 
! out and fill it in the dark as best he could, 

I our little craft pitching heavily. Shortly 
I after something very serious happened, 
j and then we concluded to return and re¬ 
pair damages, to make our berth a little 
more convenient, and get more substantial 
lights. When we put about, Highland 
Light bore S.W., distant about twelve 
miles, and was visible at daylight ; also the 
Highlands. 

Saturday, June 8th .—Wind s.w. Sighted 
Minots Lighthouse, and bore away for 
! Beverly. Took observation as best I could 
with cloudy sky and bad horizon; four 
: miles E. of Boston Lighthouse, and made 
my latitude 42.20 N, I did not try to get 
longitude. Arrived in Beverly at 4 p.m. 
After fixing toilet and eating a few baked 
beans, left there at 5.48 for Boston. 

We saw a shoal of whales this morning 
off Cape Cod, spouting and playing around 
us, also some porpoises. Arrived home at 
8.30 p.m., creating considerable excite¬ 
ment, my wife asking where was Walter, 
etc. I felt terribly mortified at losing such 
a good chance to get off the coast, and 
• wondered how folks would talk about our 
: returning, etc. But let them wonder ; we 
' know ourselves what we are doing. Every 
small boat has put in somewhere before 
leaving the land for good. 

I felt terribly stiff and sore all over, and 
went right to bed to get rested ; did not 
want to see anybody. But I did allow my 
old friend Abbott an interview. Of course 
the remark was made that the old saying 
of sailing on Friday worked true enough in 
our case, any way. It commenced to rain 
at 4 pm., and drizzled all night. Made 
up my mind that it was all for the best. 

Swiday , June 9th .—The arrival of the 
Nautilus at Beverly was announced in the 
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“ Sunday Herald." Tliere was a wrong 
statement in regard to our compass, it 
saying the needle broke, which was not the 
case. Wind N. ; rainy at intervals. 

Monday , June 10 th. —Wind N.E. Eainy 
at intervals. 

Tuesday , June 1 lth. —Wind N.E. Crowds 
flock from far and near to see the Nautilus, 
the little beauty, as she lies moored in the 
dock. 

Wednesday , June 12 th. —Wind s.w. Took 
our departure from Beverly. Wind 
changed to s.E. Course, E. by s. Had a 
good escort of Beverly friends as far as 
Baker’s Island. Got poor observation, 
latitude 42.33 N. ; wind E., then N.E., then 
s.E.; the wind very light; course various. 
Spoke Lapstreak boat, Captain Warren 
Jaquitli. He told us not to carry sail too 
long on the-Nautilus. Thunder and light¬ 
ning with some-rain at 8 p.m. Calm from 
9 p.m. till daylight. Lost sight of Thatcher’s 
Island Light at 2 a.m. Bun about thirty 
miles. 

Thursday , June 1 3th. —Light westerly 
winds. Several sails in sight. Coffee for 
breakfast. Saw one whale and few por¬ 
poises. Got observation, latitude 42.14 n. 
’Plenty of mackerel and mackerel sharks. 
Becalmed, most all day and all night. We 
have drifted nearly twenty miles off our 
course to the southward and eastward, 
making a run of about thirty miles. 

Friday , Jim p 14 th. —Foggy and calm. 
Fog lifted at 11 a.m. Saw three sails in 
sight. Got out our oars and stalled a fine 
white ash breeze, and spoke one of them, 
the British schooner Jennie T. Hibbard, 
Captain W. H. Bean, latitude 42.22 N., 
longitude 69.07 W. Being* no wind the 
captain prevailed on us to come on board 
and get some'Nlinner and recreation. It 
seems as though we had been out a week on 
the voyage. At 5 p.m., a light wind springing 
up, we-left him, 'wishing us good luck, etc. 
Wind increased, and blew good breeze all 
night. The Nautilus behaved splendidly; 
course E. by S. half s.; wind s.E. ; changed 
to s.w. Bun fifty-five miles. Fog came 
on at 10 p.m., and remained all night. 

Saturday , dune lath. —Morning foggy 
and cold; wind s.w. During a gleam of 
the fog saw a schooner. She saw us and 
ran down and spoke us. Proved to be the 
Commonwealth, of Gloucester, a mackerel- 
catcher, 117 miles from Thatcher’s Island. 
Got observation, latitude 42.17 k. Soon 
set in foggy. Passed many logs, planks, 
etc. Blew fog-horn occasionally; some¬ 
times with response. Night very foggy. 
This keeping your eyes on the compass and 
watching for lights, blowing fog-horn, wet 
and cold without relief, watching the seas 
as they follow you, thinking now and 
again that you may hear a log come 
crashing through your half-inch cedar, is a 
novelty not .to bo desired long. We passed 
to the northward of “ George’s Stormy 
Banks ” in the night. Course E. by S. half 
s. Bun 100 miles. 

Sunday , June 16^.—Walter made some 
royal coffee for breakfast. Wind s.w. by 
s. Had a good wash. Saw a ship and 
schooner to the southward. Sun out and 
fog disappearing. Feel better. Got ob¬ 
servation, t. lat. 42.21 N. While getting 
observation was surrounded by shoal of 
porpoises, some striking the Nautilus with 
their tails. Two sails ahead. Passed 
Cimard steamer, distance one mile; at same 
time spoke fishing schooner Triumph, of 
North Haven, Maine. Got a pair of mit¬ 
tens from her; gave them a corned shoul¬ 
der “ that we got from schooner J. T. 
Hibbard to grease our foretack with.” 


Passed Brown’s Bank. Big tide rips. 
Saw some very small birds resting on tlio 
water ; saw one that could not fly; tried to 
catch him, hut ho dived under the Nautilus. 
Moon rose awfully red. Passed a barque 
bound to the westward. Course e.s.e. 
Bun sixty-five miles. 

Monday, June 17 th .—Sun rose very red; 
wind S.W., light. Latitude by observation 

42.13 N. Course, E. by s. half s. Saw no 
sails to-day. Saw one shark ahead and 
tried to run over him. Wind shifted to 
s.E. this evening ; signs of a storm. “ Be¬ 
ware of Sable Island.” Thick fog set in. 
This is one of the luxuries in this part of 
the Big Drink. Bun about sixty-five 
miles. 

Tuesday, June 18$7i.—Bainy and foggy. 
Wind s.E. No coffee to-day; no sails 
either. We are “ monarchs of all we sur¬ 
vey.” ‘ ‘ What are the wild waves saying, 
dear sister ?” One wave broke clean over 
our little .Nautilus, hut did not wet our 
bed, as Walter was in there, and the lid 
shut down. The sun came out for a few 
moments at about noon; tried to get ob¬ 
servation, but it was imperfect. Latitude 

42.14 x.; run fifty-five miles ; wind shifted 
in the evening to S., then s.w. Cleared off 
and came on thick again. And it was. so 
dark—oh ! how dark !—you could not dis¬ 
tinguish the water from the mist. 

Wednesday, June 19£/j.—W ind s.w.; bids 
fair to-day. “ Coffee and sardines for two.” 
Had a wash for a change. I saw a big 
smoke, and made for it; they saw us and 
changed their course accordingly. She 
proved to he the White Star steamer Ad¬ 
riatic, lat. 42.35 X., long. 59.20 w. Some 
one wanted to know if there were any 
more Yankees left over there. The purser 
wished to know if we wanted any fresh 
cooked stuff. Answered in the negative. 
She was from Liverpool, England, to New 
York. Could not hear anything scarcely 
for noise of steam blowing off. They gave 
us three rousing cheers, which we heartily 
reciprocated; and as we bore away for 
Havre they cautioned us to beware of the 
propeller. They bad read of us in the 
English papers, the departure from Boston 
having been telegraphed. This made us 
feel “better than turkey and plum-pud¬ 
ding.” More than 440 miles from home, 
saw another sail ahead; did not want to 
speak her. One was enough for to-day. 
She passed to windward of us. Got obser¬ 
vation, lat. 42.30. Passed another ship, 
bound N.w. Wind s. and s.w. At 7.30 
p.m. sighted another steamer. Bun sixty 
miles. 

. Thursday, June 20 tl \.—Wind s. and S.W., 
variable. A very heavy sea commenced 
running at 3 a.m.; had to reef, and shortly 
after to heave to. About 12 noon resumed 
our trip. Passed one of our namesakes, a 
nautilus, a fine specimen nine inches long. 
Passed two ships to leeward. About 2 a.m. 
heard horns blowing; saw green light, and 
spoke fine ship Henrietta, from Newport to 
St. J obn’s, New Brunswick. Blowing strong, 
and seas heavy. Could not say or talk 
much, it was so rough; I do not think 
they saw anything but our light, for the 
captain wanted to know what schooner 
this was. We explained a little, and 
I know he was relieved, when he said he 
would report us. Wind s.E., course E. 
by s. Tried our square sail to-day; did 
not amount to much, for it would not give 
us steerage-way. Bun fifty miles. We 
are in the gulf stream, and it must he a 
good degree to the northward of where it 
is laid down on the chart. 

(To be continued.) 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Ezloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles J 
“ Archie Blake,'' etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—DICK’S ArPEARANCE AS A 
HEARTBROKEN WIDOWER. 

N’ now what’s to be- 
done?” said Dick, 
when they had walk¬ 
ed on a little way. 

Peter made no an¬ 
swer for a minute* 
or two, during which 
he seemed lost in 
consideration; then, 
planting his foot 
firmly on the ground,, 
he said, as if he had 
made a great disco¬ 
very, “ Buy a penny 
paper.” 

Peter looked about for a news shop, and 
presently found one. Having bought his- 
paper, he opened it, and leaning his hack: 
against a lamp-post, began to search for the- 
intelligence he wanted. Dick stood help¬ 
lessly by, dandling Blossy, who still per¬ 
sisted in screaming; so much so that the 
policeman, out of whose heat they had not 
yet gone, and who had been keeping his 
eye on the curious group, told Dick if he- 
could not keep the child quiet he had 
better move on, and not stand there making 
a row. 

“ How much does your missus give you, 
nuss ? ” said an errand-hoy ; and another 
added, in an admiring tone, ‘ £ Nuss- 
shouldn’t be seen talkin’ to the hobbies; 
it’s a thing missus don’t like nohow.” 

Dick thought the London hoys were as- 
had as the country ones, hut Peter went on 
with his paper, and having apparently 
found what he wanted, said to Dick, “We’d 
better he stirring ; there’s no time to lose.” 

“ An’, where are we to go to, an’ what 
are we to do ? ” asked Dick, forlornly, 
changing Blossy from one arm to the other. 

“ One can’t be talkin’ in such a din as 
this,” said Peter. “ Just come along, an’ 
let’s get into a Fulham omnibulL” 

When they got near his aunt’s house, 
Peter went into a cookshop, and bought 
some cold meat. 

“We shall just have time for a snack 
afore we start, an’ if we don’t get it now, 
there’s no knowing when we may get it. 

I only hope she’ll keep that cat of hers out 
of the way while we’re eating it. I call it 
a real shame to keep an animal like that, 
an’ feed it at other people’s expense. Why, 
it lives as well as many a Christian ! ” 

Peter’s anger had been especially aroused 
that morning at breakfast, his aunt having- 
purchased one red-herring for the whole 
party, and divided it herself into four- 
parts, one of which she gave to her cat. 

“ He lives as I live,” she said, when 
Peter remonstrated; “ an’ as those live 
that coine to see me ; an’ those who don’t 
like my ways may stop away. ‘ Love me, 
love my dog,’ some folks say; there’s a deal 
more sense in loving my cat.” 

“ An’ what are we to do when we’ve- 
eaten it ? ” said Dick. 

“ Go off at once to Yentnor. We shall 
be in time for the next train to Ports¬ 
mouth if we’re quick, an’ I’ve no notion of' 
spending another night at my aunt’s now 
there’s no business to he done with the 
squire. I always feel starved when I’m 
stayin’ with her. I wonder what she- 
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thinks vittles was sent in the world for ? 
An’ if we’re sharp, we may see Mr. 
Marshall to-night, get quit o’ the child, 
pocket the money, an’ have a decent supper 
an’ a sound night’s rest after it, an’ that’ll 
bo worth something, for if I’d known you 
were such a fool at managin’ this child, I 
don’t think I’d ever have had anything to 
do with you in the matter,” said Mr. Potts. 

When they arrived at Mrs.Vookes’s, Peter 
asked her to set the child to rights. They 
had had a little business in a different part 
of London from that in which her friends 
lived, and consequently had not taken her 
to them, and he should like her to look as 
if she was properly seen to when they took 
her back to her mother. 

“1 should have thought the child’s 
mother could have trusted her with its 
grandfather without askin’ you,” said his 
aunt, sharply; “only that your fiiend 
there seems about the biggest muff that ever 
had a baby trusted to him.” 

Dick submitted even to this, and ate his 
bread and beef in silence. He was tho¬ 
roughly subdued, Mossy had cowed him 
completely. It seemed as if she was aveng¬ 
ing upon Dick all the petty tyrannies and 
indignities to which the children of Ho 
Man’s Land had been subject at his hands. 
Mrs. Yookes once more made the little 
maiden clean and tidy—nay, gave her a 
more affectionate kiss than it would have 
seemed possible she could have given to 
anything but her cat—and then handed her 
over to Dick. 

“ I don’t believe a word of your story,” 
she said as she did so. “ That child’s no 
more kin to you than I am. My belief is 
you’ve stolen it, an’ I only hope it’ll plague 
you to death. You’ll find out, I reckon, as 
many a one has done afore now, that 
‘ honesty is the best policy.’ ” 

“ That’s the worst of my old aunt,” said 
Peter, when they were outside; “she’s 
always so suspicious. Hever knew any one 
like her, an’ it’s only because she has not 
got a finger in the pie herself. However, 
we’ve no time to spend in talkin’; we must 
have a cab, or we shan’t catch the train. 
Hey, what a sight o’ money this child’s 



costin’ me ! I only hope I shall get it all 
baok from those that it’s belonging to.” 

Peter hailed the first cab that passed, 
which happened to be a hansom. Dick was 
rather clisconcorted at the idea of getting 
into one. “It’s the queerest thing that 
ever I saw. However a man can guide his 
horse through all this swirl, with the 


reins over people’s heads, is more nor I can 
make out.” 

“ There’s lots o’ things you can’t make 
out,” said Peter, contemptuously, as he 
pushed him into the cab, “ an’ that’s not 
sayin’ much ’gainst them neyther.” 

Of course, when they got to the station 
Peter had a dispute with the cabman about 
the fare, and as the bell was ringing for the 
train to start, there was nothing for him 
but to pay. In their hurry they got into 
a second-class carriage—or rather Peter did, 
and Dick followed, feeling, as indeed he had 
felt for the last two days, that there was 
nothing for him but to give himself up to 
Peter’s guidance. When they gave up 
their tickets Peter had to pay accordingly, 
which did not improve his temper, and by 
the time they were at Yentnor, Peter was 
beginning to find himself much more out 
of pocket than he had anticipated at the 
beginning of the journey. 

“ This is the last day of it, that’s one 
comfort,” he said, as they got out of the 
station and descended the hill—or rather 
the succession of hills—which led to the 
lovely little town; “I should be nigh 
ruined if this was to last much longer.” 

Dick said nothing, he was too worn out 
and subdued, Blossy had so completely 
conquered him. As to that small tyrant, 
she was sleeping as peacefully as if Enoch 
was rocking her cradle. 

“ I know a house,” said Peter, “ where, 
if she isn’t full, the woman’ll give us a 
night’s lodging for nothing; that’ll save 
thro win’ money away at an inn, an’ she’ll 
see to the child. She’s a Devonshire woman, 
but I had a little matter of business with 
her some years ago, an’ it isn’t settled yet. 
She ought to be roady to oblige me, if it’s 
on’y out of gratitude. I’ve been a real 
good friend to her.” 

After a fashion Peter had, but he never 
lost much by his friends. Tho poor woman 
(Mrs. Smith) of whom he spoke had lost 
her husband, and an aunt of hers in Yent¬ 
nor had suggested that she should join her 
there in keeping a lodging-house. Hot 
having the requisite funds for the furniture, 
she had gone to Peter, and he had lent her 
money, at very good interest, on her own 
security and that of her brother, a small 
tradesman in Horthcombe. Mrs. Smith 
was not yet quite free from the debt, 
which she had agreed to pay by instal¬ 
ments, and once or twice she had had to 
ask Peter to give her a little time. He was 
quite right in supposing that she would 
be only too ready to oblige him by finding 
him in house-room for nothing. Poor 
thing! she would have slept in her own 
garden rather than have offended Peter 
by sending him away from her house. 

It was a neat little villa, not very far from 
one of the largest of the hotels. The front 
looked on the high road, the back over the 
tops of other houses built on different 
heights of the rock on which so much of 
Yentnor is placed, and so on to the sea. 
But Peter and Dick were both too tired, 
even if it had not been already dark, for 
them to think much of the sea-view which 
theboard Mrs. Smith putup with £ ‘ Lodgings 
to let ” upon it announced as one of their 
attractions. 

The widow opened the door herself to 
them. When the light in the hall fell 
upon Peter’s face she started back, show¬ 
ing even more surprise than his aunt had 
done. She felt quite frightened too. Had 
he come to tell her that he would wait no 
longer for her to pay that last twenty 
pounds she owed him, and that he would 
send in a broker to take her furniture if 


she did not do so ? She was a timid, ner¬ 
vous little woman, one of those people 
whom Peter especially lilted to deal -with, 
he always drove such good bargains with 
them. But he smiled as graciously on her 
now as he knew how to do, and said, 
“ Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Smith. I’ve got a 
little business in the island, and I thought 
I wouldn’t leave it without giving you a 
look in.” 

“ I’m sure I’m very glad to see you,” 
said poor Mrs. Smith. “ You’ll step in, 
Mr. Potts? This way, please;” and she 
led the way downstairs to a comfortable 
fair-sized room that served her aunt and 
herself as sitting-room and Iritchen. 

For the last twelvemonth Mrs. Smith’s 
aunt had been a great invalid, and seldom 



stirred from her easy-chair by the fire¬ 
place. She sat there now, and Mrs. 
Smith introduced her visitors as “ Mr. 
Potts, aunt, the gentleman you’ve heard me 
speak of.” Mrs. Smith’s aunt had heard 
her speak of him, and she felt almost as 
much frightened as Mrs. Smith herself had 
done when she opened her street door 
a minute ago, as she looked on Peter’s face, 
where the dirt had worked its way in so 
thoroughly that no amount of soap and 
water would ever be able to get it out. 
But Peter, who was disposed to be civil, 
hastened to reassure her. 

“ I’ve just come to the island, as I told 
Mrs. Smith, on a little matter of business ; 
it concerns my friend here, Mr. Dick, as 
well as myself, an’ he’s brought his babby 
with him. Poor man ! ho couldn’t bear to 
leave it behind, as it lost its mother only 
six months ago.” 

Dick tried to look a disconsolate widower, 
just as he had done his best to appear an 
affectionate grandfather at the house of 
Mrs. Yookes, but Mrs. Smith and her aunt 
were not so keen-sighted as that lady. 

“Pretty dear!” they said, meaning 
Blossy, not Dick ; and as Blossy, who was 
now furiously hungry, began to cry, Mrs. 
Smith hastened to procure her some re¬ 
freshment. Peter and Dick were content 
to wait till the young lady’s appetite was 
appeased, when Mrs. Smith expressed a 
hope that they would have some tea, and 
as they were quite ready to gratify her 
wish that they should, she bustled about 
to prepare the meal. 

“To tell you the,,.truth, Mrs. Smith,” 
said Peter, who thought it as well that 
she should understand at once what he 
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expected of her, “ we must stop in 
Ventnor the night, and as it’s so late we 
thought you might take us in, in a friendly 
way you know, quite a friendly way,” he 
repeated, lest Mi's. Smith should think 
they meant to come as lodgers, “ just as a 
sort of visit.” 

“I’m sure I’m very glad to see you, Mr. 
Potts,” said Mrs. Smith, meekly. “You 
an’ any friend of yours are quite welcome ; 
if you 11 excuse me, I’ll just step out an’ 
get you a relish with your tea—I dare say 
you're hungry.” 

“Nigh starvin’,” said Peter, who was 
quite willing to make a good meal at the 
widow’s expense. “What with hurryin’ 
here, an’ the bother of that br—” Brat 
he was about to say, but checked himself, 
and said “babby,” then added, “We 
haven’t had time £0 take as much as a 
mouthful.” 

Dick, with his face wearing that mourn¬ 
ful look which it had assumed under 
Blossy’s tyranny, was pacing the room up 
and down with her in his arms. Blossy, 
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having learned her power, abused it. She 
would sit on the floor by the hour together ! 
when with Enoch Green or Jenny Flint, 
but having ascertained that Dick Harden 
knew nothing of the proper management 
of babies, she was managing him , making 
him walk up and down and nurse and 
dandle her every moment she was awake. 

“ Shall I try an’ get the little dear quiet 
first?” said Mi's. Smith, as a sharp cry ! 
from Blossy intimated that Dick’s move¬ 
ments were not quite to her satisfaction. 

“ No, no,” said Peter, who was eager 
for his tea, ‘ ‘ he’ll manage her—can’t bear 
her out of his sight—nor out of his amis 
neither; he’ll get her quiet if you’ll see 
about some tea.” 

“Poor lamb ! he’s got to be its mother 
an’ father too ! ” said Mrs. Smith’s aunt, 
pathetically. “ It’s quite touching, isn’t 
it, to see how fond he is of the little crea¬ 
ture ! ” 

Blossy just then tugged at Dick’s whis¬ 
kers ; indeed, she seemed to think that he 
only had whiskers for her to pull at; and 


I Dick felt as if he could have flung her be- 
| hind the fire. Mrs. Smith’s aunt, who was 
of a sentimental turn, wiped her eyes, and 
said softly to Peter, 

“ It’s quite movin’ to see him ! ” 

Mrs. Smith soon had tea ready for them, a 
different meal from any Mrs. Vookes would 
have provided, oven at Peter’s expense— 
shrimps, water cresses, and fried ham. 
How Peter enjoyed it all, especially as he 
had paid for nothing himself ! Dick ate 
as well as Blossy would permit him, but 
he had to swallow his shrimps unpicked, 
and go without ham altogether, as the 
yoimg lady would not allow him a mo¬ 
ment’s peace in which to eat it, while she 
spilled the contents of his first cup of tea 
over him, sending half of it up his coat 
sleeve, and as it was scalding hot, the up¬ 
roar Dick made was more than anything 
Blossy herself was guilty of in that way. 
It really seemed as if the small damsel 
was bent on punishing Dick and Peter 
for her abduction. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Unexpected Antagonist. 


UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man.” 

CHAPTER V.—A FIGHT. 

M alcolm listened to Mrs. Bott’s depart¬ 
ing footsteps with more concern than 
he would have felt at parting with her 
under any other circumstances. He did 
not expect to sleep much that night, and 
would not take off his clothes, but crept in 
between the blankets, and lay awake list¬ 
ening. Presently he heard the house being 
locked up, and Mr. and Mrs. Bott’s foot¬ 
steps on the creaking stairs as they went 
up to bed, and then all was silence, except 
when the clock struck the hours. He lay 
awake for a long while, starting at every 
little sound, inside the house or out. He 
fancied he did not go to sleep all night, for 
though he dozed a little, he was conscious 
all the while of feeling very nervous and 
uncomfortable, and turned frequently from 
side to side. 

The dawn came, however, earlier than he 
had expected it, and then he could see the 
heavy chest resting still upon the spot 
where it had been overnight. It had 
served as effectually to bar the ghost’s path 
as if it had been a horseshoe. He begaft 
now to rise above his fear$, and to question 
with himself whether the appearance which 
had caused him so much alarm and trouble 
on the previous night had not been, after 
all, the creature of his own imagination. 


He wished he could think so, but it 
seemed so very real and lifelike ; the form 
and features were impressed upon his 
memory still. He got up, and drew back 
the dimity window curtain. It was yet 
scarcely daylight, but the room was close, 
and the smell of the apples haunted it yet, 
if nothing worse did. So he opened the 
casement, and drew in the fresh morning 
air with great pleasure. He would have 
put his head out, but he was still rather 
nervous, and thought it necessary to keep an 
eye upon the trapdoor. There was no know¬ 
ing what might happen to his legs if his head 
were thrust out of window. While he was 
standing thus, and watching with one eye 
and ear in the room and the other out of 
doors, he observed symptoms of distress in 
the hen-roost. Bright chanticleer had 
already in trumpet tones proclaimed the 
morn, but the sounds which now issued 
from the loft in which the hens yet lingered 
were of a less jubilant and cheerful kind. 
They were more like cries of distress, silenced 
almost in the outbreak. One hen after 
another burst through the little opening, 
crying out as plainly as hen could speak, in 
guttural tones, * ‘ O dear! O dear! O dear! ” 
and the cock, who looked in to see what 
was the matter, turned tail, and ran away 
immediately. Malcolm could see this from 
his window, and he felt sure there must be 
something wrong in the hen-roost. Had 
the ghost made its appearance there ? was 
there a trapdoor in their apartment also ? or 
could it be the fox ? Yes, yes ; of course 
it was the fox! 

A moment sufficed for Malcolm to slip 


on his boots and jacket, the only part of 
his apparel which ‘he had taken off over¬ 
night ; and making his way cautiously 
along the passage and downstaiis, he 
opened the door leading into the farmyard, 
and ran along as quietly and quickly as he 
could towards the hen-house. 

How pleasant it was to be out of doors ! 
The air was cold, but he did not mind that. 
The noise in the hen-roost continued, and 
waxed louder; and he hoped he should be in 
time to rescue some of the fowls, if not to 
catch the fox. It would be a set-off to 
his misadventure about the eggs if he 
could render Mr. Bott this service. As he 
approached the spot he went more cau¬ 
tiously, watching in the hope of seeing the 
fox issue from the house. He had a large 
stone in each hand, and trusted to be able 
to make him drop his prey, if he could do 
no more. 

Yes, there it was, a red thing peeping 
out cautiously from the door of the hen¬ 
house. He poised the stone in his right 
hand; he took aim; in another moment 
he would have let it ffy ; when underneath 
the red thing, which turned out to be a 
shock of human hair, a pair of human eyes 
were visible, and a human face ; and then 
a tall, whity-brown figure, with long thin 
arms and bony hands, grasping two hens 
by the neck, and dragging them after it. 

That tangled mass of red hair, that 
form, those lanky arms and skinny hands, 
Malcolm had seen them before! He knew 
them again in a moment. The stones 
dropped from his grasp ; he started back ; 
and, if he had yielded to his first impulse. 
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would have fled. The ghost! the ghost! 
Xes, the ghost had indeed betaken itself 
fco the hen-house, and was there now, 
visibly before him, dragging the miserable 
hens away—who shall say whither ? 

For a moment or so the ghost and Mal¬ 
colm stood face to face, surveying each 
other, the latter being too much overcome 
with mingled feelings of alarm and sur¬ 
prise to speak or move. The ghost was 
not slow in observing the effect which his 
appearance had produced ; and, supposing 
that Malcolm, who was not much more than 
half his height, would not venture to inter¬ 
fere with him, grinned in his face, threw the 
captured poultry over his shoulder, and 
made off at a brisk trot. 

Before he had gone many yards, Mal¬ 
colm recovered himself. It is a great en¬ 
couragement to any one to see the object 
of one’s fears running away. Ghost or no 
ghost, Malcolm was no longer afraid of 
him, and resolved not to let him carry off 
his booty without trying to prevent him. 

“ Stop,” he cried. “ Come back! ” 

The tall figure looked round with a 
threatening gesture, and quickened his 
pace. 

“ Stop thief! ” cried Malcolm, as loud as 
he could. “ Stop thief! ” 

But there was no one within hearing 
except the thief himself, who was not dis¬ 
posed to do anything of the kind. 

Malcolm ran after him, and they went 
at a rapid pace across the fields. Malcolm 
was a good runner, but the other had 
longer legs, and would soon have distanced 
him if he had not been encumbered with 
the fowls, which were large ones, and 
swung about awkwardly as they hung over 
his shoulder. He seemed resolved not to 
part with them, too, but put forth all his 
strength to escape with the booty. There 
were two or three stiles in the way which 
hindered him, or he might perhaps have 
accomplished his object. He had to climb 
over these stiles, and in his hurry caught 
his toe on the top rail of one of them and 
“came a cropper,” and though he picked 
himself up and the fowls also and con¬ 
tinued his running, Malcolm, who cleared 
stiles and gatcs'at a leap, gained upon him, 
and pressed him very hard. 

Suddenly the thief stopped, and swing¬ 
ing the fowls round by their necks, struck 
them across Malcolm’s face as he came up, 
giving him a severe blow and almost blind¬ 
ing him, but the next moment Malcolm 
had hold of him by the collar, and both fell 
to the ground together. 

The thief was up first, and had evidently 
made up his mind to fight. He was a foot 
taller than Malcolm, and being now out 
of sight and hearing of the farmhouse, 
thought he could soon dispose of his ad¬ 
versary and then make good his retreat, 
carrying his booty with him. 

They were both a good deal out of 
breath, but Malcolm did not think for a 
moment of declining the encounter, and 
rushing at his big opponent to seize him 
at once, received a severe blow upon his 
face, causing the blood to flow freely from 
his nose. Then he understood that he had 
a difficult task before him, and went to 
work more cautiously. 

Neither of them had much science (as 
the art of boxing is profanely called), and 
nearly every blow struck on either side 
took effect. But as the fight went on the 
thief grew very uneasy, while the young 
boy only became more resolute and deter¬ 
mined. The former wanted to get off, 
knowing that if any of the farm labourers 
should pass that way, going to their work, 


as was usual about that hour, it would be 
all up with him, and at length, taking 
advantage of a blow which had stretched 
Malcolm upon the ground, he turned and 
fled, leaving the spoil upon the field. 

But Malcolm was quickly upon his feet 
again, and bounding after him, caught 
him by the heel as he ran, threw him 
upon his face, and then, the thief’s arms 
being also disabled, knelt over him tri¬ 
umphant. 

“ Let me go,” cried the captive. 

“ No! ” said Malcolm. 

“Do, please.” 

“ Why should I ? ” 

“Every why.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Don’t you know who I am ? Will you 
let me go if I tell you ? ” 

Malcolm reflected. Wliy should he 
detain the unfortunate lad ? the fowls were 
safe, and it was not likely he would attempt 
to play the fox again. If he should deliver 
him up to Mr. Bott, the farmer would have 
no mercy upon him, he was sure. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps I may let you go,” he answered, 
“ I won’t XDromise.” 

The boy made another effort to release 
himself, but finding it useiess began to 
whimper. 

“Please let me go,” he said; “you 
might as well; it ain’t your place to go 
catching people like a policeman. You 
wouldn’t like it yourself.” 

“ Who are you, then ? ” 

“ Boberts—Jem Boberts.” 

“ The fellow they call Babbits ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ The police are after you, then, I sup¬ 
pose you know that ? ” 

“Yes, more’s the shame. I haven’t 
done nothing.” 

“How came you in my bedroom the 
night before last ? ” 

“ Your room ? WTiere ? What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ At the farm—Mr. Bott’s.” 

“Was that your room ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And was that you in the bed ? ” 

“ Of course it was.” 

. “I went there to look for Jack Hornie, 
he used to sleep in that room. I wondered 
who ever had got into his place.” 

“ How did you get in ? ” 

‘ ‘ I was hiding away in the place below ; 
there was a loose panel in the door, and I 
got in and hid me in the straw. Mr. Dry, 
he knowed I was there, and he let me 
bide.” 

“What did you want with Jack 
Homie ? ” 

“ Only to give him a message to Mrs. 
Wilkin, where I lodges. Jaek and I was 
good friends and used to work together at 
the farm. I never did no -harm to nobody, 
only catching a few 'wild hares and rab¬ 
bits.” 

“ And tame hens. Is there no harm in 
robbing a hen roost ? ” 

“ I never robbed a hen roost before, and 
them hens was only Mr. Bott’s ? ” 

“ Wliat then ? ” 

“Why Mr. Bott owes me more money 
than the hens are worth. He never paid 
my last week’s wages because I was in 
trouble and couldn’t go and ask for them.” 

“ So you thought you would pay your¬ 
self?” 

“Yes, that’s all; but there the hens 
are, and now let me go.” 

“ Where will you go to ? ” 

“ Anywhere away from this place ; the 
farther the better, I’ll never come back 
no more. That is the message I wanted 


to send Mrs. Wilkin. I’ll lead an honest 
life if I can, wherever I go. Pve had 
enough of this here.” 

“ You’ll promise that, will you ? ” 

“ I will, so help me—” 

“No, don’t swear it. A man’s word 
should be as good as his oath. I’ll bcdieve 
your word. But what shall you do for a 
iiving ?” 

“ I’ll manage somehow.” 

‘ ‘ Have you any money ? ” 

“Not a halfpenny. If I had had my 
wages due from Mr. Bott. I would have been 
off before now. 1 have been on the look¬ 
out for him, trying to find him alone, and 
to get something out of him. I am an 
unlucky chap. Nobody never cared 
nothing for me except Mrs. Wilkin.” 

The boy began to cry and sob, as if he 
had been a child of six instead of a tall 
old-looking youth of sixteen. Instead of 
running away now, as he might have done 
without hindrance, for Malcolm had re¬ 
leased him, he sat upon the ground and 
buried his face in his hands. Those were 
real tears which trickled through his lean 
and dirty fingers. 

“ Honesty is the best policy,” said 
Malcolm, thinking aloud. 

“I’ll be honest if I can,” the other 
answered; “but it ain’t so easy for a 
miserable chap like me. You couldn’t help 
being honest, not if you was to try.” 

“There’s something in that,” said 
Malcolm. “Well, look here; this is all 
the money I’ve got with me; take it, and 
do the best you can with it.” 

He emptied his pockets of all thef silver 
they contained, amounting to about four 
shillings. 

“ You are a good chap,” said the other, 
looking at him with surprise. “ I wish I 
hadn't marked your face so ; get a bit of 
something cold to put to it. Four shil¬ 
lings ! Is that all you have got? Give 
me half ; half will be plenty for me.” 

“ I’ve got some more at home.” 

“Have you, though? W r ell, Mr.— (I 
don't even know your name), I hope I 
didn’t hurt you much.” 

“ Malcolm Frere my name is.” 

“ Malcolm Frere — Frere — Malcolm 
Frere ! ” He repeated the name half a 
dozen times. “ I shan't forget it,” he said ; 
“ no, never as long as I live. Get some¬ 
thing cold and put it to your face as soon 
as you can. Here, this dock-leaf will do. 
I wish—but that’s no good. I’ll send you 
the money back some day.” 

“ I shan’t want it,” said Malcolm. “My* 
father has plenty.” 

“I’m glad he has; and I hope you’ll 
never want for nothing. There’s more of 
them dock-leaves.” 

“Never mind them,” said Malcolm; 
“run off, there are some men coming.. 
Why don’t you go ? ” 

“ I’m going, Mr. Malcolm Frere, straight 
away this minute; off to Lunnon. If you 
would be so kind just to let Widow Wil¬ 
kin know where I’m gone, and that I’ll 
send her a message soon, and that I shan’t 
forget her and all she has done for me; 
but don’t say as it was me as marked your 
face like that—you won’t, will you ? ” 

“All right,” said Malcolm; “you may 
depend upon me.” 

The boy lingered still, looking very for¬ 
lorn and very strange and grotesque, with 
the tear marks upon his grimy face; and 
Malcolm felt his own eyes growing weak 
as he looked at him. He held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, Jem Boberts,” he said- 
“ You’ll get on all right, I can see. Good¬ 
bye.” 
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Roberts seized bis hand, and pressed it 
bard in his own ; then dropped it suddenly, 
rushed at the stile near which they were 
standing, stumbled over it, and slunk away 
at a slow trot, under the shelter of the 
hedge. 

Malcolm looked after him till he was out 
of sight, and then turned towards home. 
He had crossed a field or two before he 
remembered the fowls for which he had 
fought so desperately. Returning, he took 
them up and went on his way to the farm, 
pressing the dock-leaves to his eyes as if 
they had been a pocket-handkerchief as 
he walked along, and wondering whether 
it was the blows lie had received that made 
them smart and water so, or something 
else. 

(To be continued.) 


ETON SIXTY YEARS AGO. 



I N the auto¬ 
biography 


of the Vener¬ 
able Archdea¬ 
con Denison,* 
he gives some 
pleasant recol¬ 
lections of Eton 
sixty years ago, 
when under the 
rule of Dr. 
Keate. For our 
younger readers, we preface the Eton notes with 
some of his recollections of earlier schooldays, 
first at Ossington, and then at Southwell, Notts. 



Eton College. 

Of Ossington he says— 

At home, as at school, we had our mischievous 
recreations. 

We had one day a narrow escape. We were 
about eleven and ten years old. 

We had a room to ourselves in the north wing 
of the house. William said to me, “ Let’s 
make some gunpowder.” 

I said, “ I don’t know how, and am afraid.” 

“ Oh,” he said, “ I know how very well, and 
I ain’t a bit afraid. ” 

I said, “ How long have you known ? ” 

“Always,” said he. 

^ So we got the materials and mixed them, a good 
big heap, in one of the window-seats of the room. 

“ Now then,” said I, “let’s try it;” and I 
took a broad-bladed kitchen-knife, and taking 
some of the mixture up, put it into a candle 
close by. Happily for ourselves, the house, and 
family, it was not very well made, and did not 
explode ; but out of the candle there came a 
number of little blue balls of fire hopping all 
about; one or more hopped into the heap. In 

Notes of My Life, 1805—1878. By George Anthony 
Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton. J. Parker and Co. 


a moment the room was full of little blue balls 
of fire hopping over the carpet, over the beds, 
under the beds, over us, over everything. We 
rushed to the water-jugs, and then, making no 
head against the blue balls, screamed for help. 
Under a heavy drenching the blue balls vanished 
as quickly as they had come, leaving their mark 
in hundreds of black spots. 

Another day we did a curious piece of mis¬ 
chief, and very properly suffered for it. 

A clergyman of a neighbouring parish, an old 
friend of my father’s, was very often at Ossing¬ 
ton, and had a room in the south wing which 
went by his name, where we often plaj r ed tricks 
with his clothes and shoes, left there from time 
to time. One day he said to us, “ Boys, come 
and see me, and we will catch eels in my brook.” 
'Next day we went. He was not at home. 
“ Very odd,” we said, “ bringingus all this way 
for nothing ; no worms ready, and no message 
where we are to try for eels ; ” looked into the 
dining-room, found nothing to eat. “We won’t 
stay, of course ; but we must let him know we 
have been here.” 

In the dining-room was a good mahogany 
table, second-hand, just bought a bargain, as 
good as new: we took our knives and cut upon 
it, “William and George Denison.” I often 
think that, though we did not escape a flogging, 
we came off very much too lightly. 

When William went to Eton, I was trans¬ 
ferred to a grammar school of much repute at 
Southwell. Having been driven there in much 
state, four-in-hand, and deposited with my small 
hair-trunk and my cake, 1 made acquaintance 
with my schoolmaster and schoolfellows. 

The schoolmaster was a good, kindly man, 
and a good scholar ; the classes of schoolfellows 
much mixed. I was taught to sing, so far as 
such an an accomplishment was possible to me, 
“Jessie of Dumblane,” “ The^Woodpecker tap¬ 
ping,” and “Mr. Boney, if you please, let alone 
the Portuguese,” by a son 
of the butcher at Newark 
who supplied our family 
with meat. In our eques¬ 
trian combats among the 
gravestones, in the Minster- 
yard, which was our play¬ 
ground, my best horse was 
the hatter’s son. There 
was another school in the 
town, which looked down 
upon us with much con¬ 
tempt. The boys had to 
pass,through the church¬ 
yard on their way to the 
fields beyond. Then we 
avenged our honour. Lying 
in wait behind the grave¬ 
stones, we sallied out upon 
them, and punched their 
heads; occasionally bring¬ 
ing them in gentle con¬ 
tact with a gravestone. 

Our church was the beau¬ 
tiful old Minster ; its choir at that time, as at 
this, in great repute. 

While I was at Southwell I made two at¬ 
tempts to improve the fashion of my outer 
wardrobe, which had always issued, and con¬ 
tinued so to do when I was at Eton, from the 
primitive shop of the Ossington tailor ; as, to 
the great punishment of our feet, the family 
boots and shoes issued from the shop of the 
village shoemaker. When I came to wear top- 
boots for hunting, I was obliged to rise very 
early ; it took so much time to get them on, and 
more time in the evening to get them off. I 
represented that I needed repair and reinforce¬ 
ment ; and, having obtained leave from home, 
proceeded to order a suit from the Southwell 
artist. The material throughout, as selected 
by me, was a bright green pepper-and-salt; the 
decoration of it, smooth white metal buttons, 
about the size of a half-crown. I was much 
mortified, having asked and received permission 
to go out into the town, to find that my appear¬ 
ance did not excite the general admiration I 
expected. 

My other attempt was more ambitious. The 
“Brummel,” the original type of the frock-coat, 


was captivating all hearts. It was my first am¬ 
bition to possess a “Brummel.” So I repre¬ 
sented again at home that, as the cold weather 
was coming on, I should be glad of a great-coat ; 
and, upon permission given, did my best to com¬ 
bine a great-coat with a “ Brummel,” with vel¬ 
vet collar—the correct thing. Going home for 
the Christmas holidays, I issued from a side- 
door in my “Brummel,” ready for church, 
before the eyes of the astonished family ; and it 
was with much difficulty that decency of con¬ 
duct was re-established at the church-door. 

I never had but one serious conflict with the 
Southwell authorities. I forget other parti¬ 
culars, but recall two : one, that I threw a brass 
candlestick at the usher’s head ; the other, that, 
having been upon this sent to bed, I was hauled 
out of it in my night-shirt, and taken to by the 
usher with an ash-plant, in the presence of the 
boys who had witnessed the assault, and who- 
were not displeased to see the little gentleman 
taken down. 

It was not till some time after leaving South- 
well that I recovered the more polished pronun¬ 
ciation of the English tongue. 

“What is it, George,” my brothers asked,. 
“ that you call your school-feast ? ” 

“ We call it * Potation.’ ” 

“ What is Potation ? ” 

“Ploom boon and nagus,” said I. 

However, I learnt a good deal of Latin and 
some Greek at the school, and was sorry to leave 
it, though it was for Eton, in 1817, when I was 
eleven and a half. 

At Eton I Witnessed the Marriott rebellion ; 
the scene in the upper school at “ Prose ; ” the 
eggs thrown at Keate by many hands, but not 
before his back was turned. Not one of them- 
hit him, though they spattered him plentifully 
from the wall and the door-frame. His return, 
with several masters, in a few minutes ; his 
order to seize the first boy that said a word ; the 
expulsion then and there of a good many boys, 
and the end of the rebellion ; as tidy a bit of 
sound and wholesome discipline as one would 
desire to see. 

I witnessed also the stand made by the upper 
boys with Chapman, Captain of the school, now 
Bishop, at their head, on Barnespool bridge, 
against the bargees. It made a great impression 
upon me, and more than fifty years after I told 
Bishop Chapman that I had greatly respected 
him all that time. 

“What for ? ” he said ; and I told him. 

The bargees were furious against a particular 
boy, and came roaring down the street from the 
river, saying they would have him and throw 
him over the bridge. I got near enough to hear 
what passed ; but, being a small boy, was dis¬ 
posed towards the rear, if it came to a fight. 
Chapman stood in the middle of the bridge, at 
the head of the boys ; a short, stout boy, with 
his fists ready at his side. When the bargees 
came close, and demanded the boy, swearing 
they would have him, come what might, the 
only words that Chapman spoke were, “You’d 
better not try.” 

The bargees looked at the boys, and the boys 
looked at the bargees ; the bargees began to 
weaver, the boys stood fast. No rush was made, 
no blow struck. The enemy fell back slowly 
by tw r os and threes, and the boys remained 
masters of the bridge. 

It is reported of the Duke of Wellington that 
he said, “ Waterloo was won in the Eton play¬ 
ing fields.” I never hear this repeated without 
thinking of Bishop Chapman, and the army of 
his boyhood. 

I suffered at Keate’s hands three times ; twice 
for playing tricks in my Dame’s house, once for 
bathing at a forbidden hour, or rather, I ought 
to say, and with shame I say it, for fibbing to 
Keate when he caught us, just as we turned 
into his lane on our return. 

I was very happy at Eton, in spite of my 
clothos. There was one boy only, I remember, 
whoso clothes were made by Stultz, and the 
boys used to follow him up and down with 
admiring eyes. Ho had a swallow-tailed bright 
blue coat, with gilt buttons, and. other things 
conformable. By his side, the contrast with 
the artistic developments of the Ossington 
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tailor was very humbling. But I was very 
happy, clothes, boots, and shoes, and made fast 
friends there, as I had done at Southwell. I 


several hogs had been seen in the early morning 
entering the covert. 

Soon after the beaters began to move, a well- 


Riding for the first Spear. 


have now, at the age of seventy-two, survived 
them all ; as, indeed, I have nearly all my in¬ 
timate friends made at Oxford. 

Upper School boys, when “ taking leave ” in' 
my time, used .to slip a £10 note into Keate’s 
hand. Being in some flight when I found my¬ 
self alone with him. in chambers, just as I was 
pitting out my hand I dropped the note on the 
floor. My tact, if I had any, deserted me, and 
I stooped to pick it up and present it. So doing, 
my hand came in collision with Keate’s foot, 
which had followed the note, and covered and 
secured it. Since that time, a great deal of 
what is called “ Reform ” has taken place in this 
and other things at Eton. I don’t observe that 
the “ Reform ” has done Eton any good. There 
was a good deal of a sort of prudery and false 
delicacy, 1 remember, talked about the note¬ 
giving practice. It was nine years after, that 
going from Oxford to Eton, I came upon Keate 
at the corner of his “ lane.” Off went my hat. 

“;Ah, Denison,” he said, “very glad to see 
you.” He had a wonderful faculty of recalling 
faces. 


BOAR HUNTING- IN INDIA. 

By Lieut.-Col. Gordon Cumming. 

he favour¬ 
ite meet 
with us 
was at 
S ulieej. 
I was 
camped at 
this place 
with my 
friend 
Bulk ley, 
in the 
month of 
May. The 
heat was 
intense; 
but this 
was in 
some re¬ 
spects in 
our fa¬ 
vour, as 

the pigs were attracted to the cypress in the bed 
of the river. We left our tents about 9 a.m., 
our shikarees having been out before daybreak. 
They met us on the ground, and reported that 


grown boar left the jungle, and, ascending the 
bank, went off slowly over the open country. 
We gave him a good start, 
and then cantered after 
him. By the time we 
topped the bank he -was 
well away, and we now 
increased the pace and 
closed up to him. On 
finding himself pursued he 
halted, looked round for a 
moment, and then went off 
at score. We now went 
at him in earnest, and 
both being well and evenly 
mounted, we had a most 
exciting chase. The pace 
was good throughout, and 
the boar ran true for some 
distant sanctuary, which 
he was doomed never to 
reach. 

I had got the best place, 
being on his left quarter ; 
and as I made a rush at 
him I made sure of the 
spear, but with a sudden 
swerve he shot across my 
front, nearly upsetting my 
horse, and I missed him. 

He was less fortunate with 
Bulkley, who stopped him 
with a thrust behind the 
sh-onider, and we saw that 
his race was run. He 
struggled gamely on for a 
short distance, but my 
second attempt was more 
successful, and piggy was 
lakl low. 

We were now joined by 
our grooms and a few 
beaters, the main body 
having been quietly drawn 
out of the covert by the 
shikarees as soon as the pig 
broke away. The boar was 
slung on a pole and carried 
back to the river; and 
having breathed our horses 
we remounted and re¬ 
turned to our old places. 

On reaching the high bank 
which bounded the cypress covert, we observed 
a monster boar crossing the broad shallow 
stream, and mukii>g for a patch of cypress of 


some extent on the other side. In a position 
commanding a full view of this covert we had 
placed a native in a tree as a marker. As we 
could see him plainly, and he made 
no indication of the boar having 
gone on, we concluded he had lain 
up in the covert. We therefore 
arranged to put the beaters again 
into the place which we had first 
driven, and before long, another pig 
—a sow this time—came out, and 
went off, taking much the same line 
of country as the boar we had killed. 

She gave a very good and fast run 
over some very rough ground, but 
our horses carried us well and never 
made a false step. As we reached 
some good riding ground wejpressed 
in on her, and I took the first spear ; 
on which she stood and seemed 
determined to act on the offensive. 
Bulkley advanced at her at a walk 
—ti rather dangerous proceeding, as 
in the event of the spear missing, 
both horse and rider are at the 
mercy of the pig, which can make 
its rush and do damage before its 
foes can get away. 

Bulkley, however, stopped her, 
bilt so determined was the charge 
that she managed to run in on the 
spear and bit him sharply in the 
foot. Fortunately he was protected 
by a stout deer-skin boot, and before 
further mischief could be done I had 
turned and given her the coup de t 
grace. Again returning to the river we were 
met by grooms leading a couple of galloways. 


Bulkley takes a Mud Bath. 

which we mounted, sending off our horses 
to the tents. We partook of a slight re¬ 
freshment, and formed the plan of attack on 
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the big boar which we had seen crossing the 
river. 

The beaters being sent round we took up our 
positions, and stood anxiously wait¬ 
ing the appearance of the monster. 

Tomtoms and drums were loudly 
beaten, horns were blown, and guns 
fired, but still no signs of the game ; 
and it was only when the last man 
left the covert that I began to sus¬ 
pect the true state of affairs. Leav¬ 
ing the beaters, our shikarees pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the ground round 
the cypress, and on coming to within 
a few yards of the tree on which our 
look-out man had been posted, they 
came on the tracks of the boar, lead¬ 
ing up the bank. The fellow had 
either slept on his post or had been 
amusing himself by watching our 
runs in the morning, and had allowed 
the boar to pass up the bank unob¬ 
served. The footprints were not to 
be mistaken, for the boar was of the 
largest size. 

Leaving the river, he had made a 
detour of about two miles in the 
open country, which, though cul¬ 
tivated, was at this season quite bare 
of crops. Our men were equal to 
the occasion, and taking up the track 
they moved quickly along, scoring 
the ground at every few yards with 
a short stick across the prints of the 
boar’s hoofs. We now found that 
he was crossing a wide bend in the 
river, and that the tracks would again fall 
into the bed of the stream. The trackers moved 


joined the river, and on the ground between the 
two was a crop of irrigated maize, about ten 
feet in height, and looking very cool and green. 


when, with a savage grunt, he made a sidelong 
charge at my horse. The spear took him in the 
neck and checked him, but with a sudden wrench 


fast and sure, and we followed close in their 
wake with the crowd of beaters. 

At length we came to where a smaller stream 


The smaller stream was about fifteen yards in 
width, slow and sluggish, having about a foot 
of water, and an equal 
amount of black mud below 
it. We had crossed and 
sent the beaters to the end 
next the junction of the 
streams, when we heard 
much yelling and sliont- 
ing, and next moment the 
boar came out at full speed, 
and dashed down the slope 
into the stream we had 
just crossed. 

Bulkley was only a few 
yards from him, and driv¬ 
ing in his spurs he rushed 
down the bank, regardless 
or forgetful of the muddy 
bottom. His liorso seemed 
to turn heels over head, 
and as I checked mine 
and floundered slowly 
across he was picking him¬ 
self out of the black mud 
and shaking his steed to 
his legs again. He had 
lost his hunting-cap, and 
his spear was buried in the 
grimy slush. I reached the 
bank in safety, and gather¬ 
ing up my galloway I went 
on after the boar. From 
his great size and weight 
I was sure he would make 
a good fight, and I saw I 
had work cut out for me, 
so I determined not to 
irritate him with a minor 
poke, but, if possible, to 
disable or check him till 
such time as my friend 
should emerge from the 
mud and come to my as¬ 
sistance. As the boar went 
along at an easy canter, I 
saw I should have no diffi¬ 
culty in overhauling him. 

We were going up the 
side of a field, having a 
high mud-bank on our 
right, and watching my 
opportunity I lowered my 
spear and pressed my horse with the spur. In 
an instant I was alongside of the boar, and had 
my spear within a few inches of his shoulder, 


he broke the bamboo shaft, leaving the head 
imbedded in his muscles. Turning my horse 
sharp to the left I got clear away, but having 
only the headless spear-sbaft in my hand, my 
offensive powers were at an end, and I saw that 
my only hope of getting the boar lay in being 
able to keep him "in view till my friend should 
rejoin me. 

In this way we held on over many fields. At 
times I pursued and tried to turn the boar, at 
others he pursued me, and then I was forced to 
“advance backwards.” Still no signs of my 
friend, and I began to fear that either he or his 
horse had been seriously damaged. The boar 
had nearly readied the spot from whence we had 
first started him in the morning, and as he went 
down the steep bank into the cypress cover I 
pulled up in despair. At that moment I saw 
Bulkley coming along at a hand-gallop, and 
with a frantic yell I again set off after the boar. 
Aided by Bulkley I succeeded in turning him 
towards the water, into which he hurled himself 
and lay still, apparently dead beat. Springing 
from his horse Bulkley lowered his spear and ran 
in at him, but the boar rose and charged. 

He was stopped by a thrust in the neck, but 
his great weight broke the bamboo, and though 
Bulkley managed to get away unscathed we had 
no spears, and were now powerless for all pur¬ 
poses of attack. Unwilling to leave the wounded 
beast, and hoping that some of our men with 
spare spears would soon come up, we followed 
him slowly down the river, and seeing some 
cultivators irrigating their fields near the banks, 
Bulkley rode off to them in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing some offensive weapon. 

Presently he came after me armed with a 
short crooked sword, but by this time the boar 
was going down a part of the river where he had 
an abrupt bank six feet in height on his imme¬ 
diate left. Bulkley vainly tided to force him 
out, as he found it impossible to reach him with 
the short sword. At length he made a cut, but 
the boar charging at the same moment ripped 
his horse in the foreleg, and finding that he 
could not again get him to go near the pig, he 
handed me the sword and 1 took up the run¬ 
ning- ... 

We here came to a tributary stream, joining 
the river at right angles. Into this we plunged, 
and as the boar swam almost on a level with 
my saddle I rose in the stirrups and made a cut 
at him with all the foree I could muster. Had 
the weapon served me truly I should have laid 
the boar in two halves, but the blade of the 
sword being merely fastened into the Lilt with 
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lac fell out, and the pig turned on me. I had 
just time to fend him oil* with my hand, receiv¬ 
ing as I did so a slight cut over the thumb from 
his tusk. 

"Wheeling my horse round I got away from 
him, when he crossed the stream, and, turning 
up the other hank, left the main river. By this 
time he was nearly exhausted, and our shikaree 
appeared on the scene, having followed the run 
■on foot. Another sword was procured from 
•some cultivators. The shikaree carried his own, 
and one of his men had an iron-bound club. 
Leaving our panting steeds we made a simul¬ 
taneous rush on the boar, as he stood at bay in 
the water. He made a last charge, but the 
swords cut fairly this time, and the huge beast 
•succumbed. 



SWIMMING, 

By the Author of “ Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

part i.—the learner. 



H aving been a swimmer all my life, and 
accustomed since earliest childhood to con¬ 
sider the water as synonymous with the land, as 
far as safety went, 1 have been asked to put to¬ 
gether a few notes on the art—if we may call it 
an art—of swimming. 

In reality there is no art at all in keeping the 
head above water, which is the primary object 
■of swimming, but there is some art in keeping 
• afloat without more exertion than is absolutely 
necessary. 

For my own part, I was never taught to swim 
any more than I was taught to walk. Like } 
most Oxford boys, I was taken to the river 
almost as soon as I could walk there, and swim¬ 
ming came of its own accord, without the need 
of any teaching. We used to gambol about in 
the shallow water, knock each other down, 
scramble up again as we could, get into holes 
and fight our way out of them, until, almost 
unconsciously, we found ourselves in deep water, 
and felt perfectly at home in it. Among chil¬ 
dren the firmest walkers are not those who are 
.taught to put one foot before the other, or 
helped with leading strings, but those who 
tumble down and get up again until they find 
themselves walking ; and we learned swimming 
on just the same plan. 

Adults, however, cannot learn to swim in this 
fashion, they must employ somo other means. 

A good teacher is a wonderful help, and there 
are some who have the knack of teaching others 
to swim, no matter what age their pupils may 
be. So, if you can gain access to such a teacher, 
it will be well worth the trouble and expense. 

If not, and you will only take a little trouble at 
first, you will learn to support yourself in the 
water after a very few trials. 

the strokes. 

Never mind the " stroke.” There are a dozen 
different strokes, and each is equally good in its 
way. I have seen many hooks which recommend 
the learner to place a basin half full of water on 
the floor, put a frog in it, lie face downwards 
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I over a stool, and try to imitate the movements 
| of the frog. 

j This may be well enough for the legs, hut 
what of the arms, on which the swimmer de¬ 
pends much more than on the legs ? When a 
frog swims it does not use the fore legs at all, 
but tucks them closely to the body, depending 
entirely on the webbed feet for propulsion and 
guidance, and on the enormous lungs for buoy¬ 
ancy. 

Then, no matter how admirably tire learner 
may pea-form the stroke on land, he invariably 
forgets it when in the water—gives little, short, 
jerky plunges with hands and feet, never 
straightens his arms, gets his mouth full of 
water, chokes, and sinks. 

how not to do it. 

I once saw a man nearly drowned by trusting 
to a stroke learned on land. It was in the chief 
swimming-bath on the Seine, in Paris. The at¬ 
tendant asked him, according to custom, if he 
could swim, and receiving an answer in the 
allinnative, took him to the deep part of the 
bath set aside for swimmers. 

On the brink he put himself in a beautiful 
attitude, evidently modelled on a figure in a 
Look, and jumped into the water, falling flat on 
his face, instead of diving head first as he ought 
to have done. 

He.scarcely went below the surface at first, 
hut kicked and splashed, coughed, tried to grasp 
at the air, and then sank. At first we thought 
that he was playing a trick on us, and took little 
heed. An attendant, however, came running 
up, and with a long pole hooked the man up, 
dragged him to the* steps, and with assistance 
placed him safely on the platform. 

It was a narrow escape, however, for his face 
was purple and bloated, his eyes were shirting 
from his head, and he was almost mad with 
terror. 

The attendants waited until he had recovered, 
and then assailed him with such a volley of 
c*ritemptuous abuse as I never heard before. 
They hustled his clothes on *him somehow, 
scolding him all the time, and then turned him 
out of the bath. 


USE OF THE BATH. 

So much for learning to swim on land. Do 
not try it, hut there is no reason why you should 
not press an ordinary bath into your service, 
it will at least teach you a most valuable 
lesson— i.c., the supporting power of the -water. 

While lying in the hath you will find that 
your feet will be continually floating to the sur¬ 
face. Let them float, keep your body as Straight 
as you can, rather curved backwards than for¬ 
wards, press the hack of your head between the 
shoulders, hold the sides of the hath with the 
hands, and lower yourself into the water as far 
as possible. 

You will find that a very slight pressure of 
the fingers upon the edge of the bath will suffice 
to keep you afloat. 

Now loosen one hand, let the whole arm rest 
in the water, and you will find that the least 
pressure of the remainiug hand will be quite 
sufficient to support you. By degrees you will 
he able to take the hands entirely off the edge 
of the hath, and will find that an occasional 
touch of a finger against the sides will be quite 
sufficient to preserve you from sinking. 

Simple as this process may seem, it is a most 
usefgl one, as it serves to familiarise the learner 
with the water, and to teach him that he need 
not depend on his feet for support. 

The generality of people are so accustomed to 
be supported by the feet, that when the legs are 
buoyed up by the water, they lose tlieir heads 
as completely as if they were suddenly perched 
on a giddy height without anything"to which 
they could cling. 

1 h;* v. ■ often been told by people who have 
been rescued from drowning, that the most 
terrible of their sensations is that of feeling 
nothing nn ler their feet. Non-swimmers who 
fall into deep water always try to clamber out of 
it, and even endeavour to kneel on its surface 
just e; A t.ii-y had fallen through ice. Swim¬ 


mers, on the contrary, allow themselves to sink 
as far as they can, so as to leave as little weight 
as possiblo unsupported by the water. 

The bath-practice which I have recommended 
has a wonderful effect in giving confidence in 
the sustaining power of the water, and accustom¬ 
ing the learner to the feeling that he must look 
to the water and not to his feet for support. 

practice in rivers. 

After this preparation, the learner can go to 
the river with the advantage of having some ex¬ 
perience of the element which he hopes to master, 
instead of being its slave, and possibly its 
victim. 

In the first place, let every learner utterly 
ignore corks, bladders, swimming collars, or any 
similar helps, as they are called. They always 
teach a wrong attitude, and induce the learner 
to keep himself too high out of the water, and 
thus to waste his strength. Moreover, those 
who have learned to swim with such assistance 
are seldom quite at their ease when deprived of 
it, and I never yet knew one who had learned 
by means of corks, who attained that easy con¬ 
fidence and absence of visible exertion which 
distinguish the true swimmer. 

I will take for granted that he has ascertained 
the depth of the water by measurement and not 
by the eye. Owing to refraction, the water 
always looks shallower than it really is, and 
objects at the bottom of the water, unless viewed 
directly from above, always appear to be more 
distant than they really are. 

The accompanying diagram will show- the 
deceptive character of refraction. Every one 
can test it by pushing a stick into the water, 



when tlie stick will appear to he bent where it 
pierces the water, and the end of it will seem to 
be farther oft*, and closer to the surface of the 
water than it really is. 

The same effect of refraction can he seen by 
putting a coin into a tumbler, and half filling 
the vessel with water. If viewed from above, 
and at an angle, two coins will appear, one rest¬ 
ing on the bottom of the tumbler, and the other 
appearing near the surface of the water. 

I think that breast deep water in a gently 
flowing river is perhaps the best for the learner, 
as the arms rest easily on the surface, and can 
be used in balancing the body. If possible, 
the bather should not be alone. Companionship 
not only gives confidence, but imparts cheerful¬ 
ness, both of which are invaluable to the 
learner. 

I have taught many persons to swim; and 
always did so by first teaching them to confide 
in the water, and then instructing them in the 
stroke. 

The lesson learned in the bath should be re¬ 
peated in the river, and the intending swimmer 
should be accustomed to lie motionless on his 
hack before he attempts to swum on his face, or 
to adopt either the side or breast stroke. 

The arms should be stretched over the head 
as far as possible, the hands being very slightly 
bent, and having their backs downwards. In 
this position they will serve to balance the body, 
which will otherwise he in too sloping a position. 
The spine should be bent backwards, and the 
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head held in just the attitude which is assumed 
when looking at the zenith. 

Now, if the learner will only dare to trust the 
Water, and will not move hand or foot, he will 
hnd that he may lie on his hack for any in¬ 
definite period, and that it is simply impossible 
for him to sink. (See Fig . 1.) 

He will sligthly rise out of the water at each 
inspiration, and sink slightly lower at each ex¬ 
piration, hut that is all. The water may come 
as far as the lips or eyes, hut it will reach no 
farther, and the young swimmer will lie in the 
water as securely and far more comfortably than 
in a feather bed. 

Indeed, I know nothing more luxurious than 
to lie thus spread on the water after a storm has 
passed, and the angry waves have subsided into 
a smooth, oily swell. You are lifted mountain- 
high on the tops of the rolling waves, you look 
down into the dark depths below, and then you 
sink deeper and deeper, until you are lying in the 
bottom of a -water valley, with nothing to see but 
the sky above and a wdiite-topped mountain of 
green water on either side. 

You need not know how to swim in order to 
enjoy this supreme luxury. All that you have 
to do is to lie absolutely motionless. There is 
no swimming and no skill required. 

Trust yourself as confidingly to the water as a 
baby trusts itself to its mother, and the water 
will take care of you and not betray your con¬ 
fidence. 

Supposing two persons, neither of whom can 
swim, to aid each other in the practice of float¬ 
ing on the back, they will both acquire the 
needful confidence, and will feel themselves per¬ 
fectly at ease while lying motionless on the 
back. 

now BEST TO HELP THE LEABNER. 

The best method of aid is for one learner to 
stand upright, place one hand against the back 
of IffiTfriend, and gently lay him on the water. 
He will at first be afraid to stretch out his arms 
to the full, but will soon do so. 

The supporter, whom we will call No. 2, will 
find that when No. 1 is immersed as far as pos¬ 
sible, there is scarcely the least pressure on his 
hand. 

Let him take it away for a moment, and 
then replace it, persevering in this manner for 
some little time. Longer and longer intervals 
should be left when the hand is removed, and 
before very long No. 1 will find himself floating 
without any support at all. 

The two should now change places, and when 
both feel themselves secure when floating, and 
can lie on their hacks and recover their feet 
without assistance, they may proceed to the 
next step, i.e., Progression. 

PROGRESSION IN THE WATER. 

Still lying on his back, and having the sup¬ 
porting hand of No. 2 under him as before, 
No. 1 .should now draw up his legs slowly, 
spreading them as he does so, and then 
straighten them rather sharply, bringing the 
feet together as they were before. This move¬ 
ment will drive him slightly forward. 

At first he will scarcely move more than an 
inch or two, and, to his own perception, will 
not seem to have moved at all. As he gains 
confidence, however, he will drive himself far¬ 
ther and farther at each stroke, and when he 
can gain a couple of yards at a stroke, he may 
be well satisfied with his progress. 

The legs being now practised, it is time for 
the arms. They should be still kept at full 
stretch, but the hands should be turned edge¬ 
wise, with the little fingers downwards. They 
should then be swept steadily through the 
•water, until they are pressed against the 
sides. Its action will drive the body forward 
just as a boat is propelled by the sculls. 

The arms should now be lifted just out of the 
water, brought into their former position, and 
again swept towards the sides, this movement 
being repeated until it can be performed easily 
and without flurry. I take for granted that 
No. 1 and No. 2 help each other in turns. 


The next step will be to make the leg-stroke 
and the arm-sweep almost together, the leg- 
stroke slightly preceding the arm-stroke, and 
after a little practice the learner will find that 
he can not only float, but that he can progress 
with some little speed. He need not trouble 
himself about guidance, for he will soon find out 
how to steer himself v 7 hen he has proceeded thus 
far in his training. 

The reader will probably have remarked that 
the plan which I here recommend is quite unlike 
that which is given in most works on swimming. 
Perhaps so, but it is the result of a life-long ex¬ 
perience. I have taught many pupils, and have 
found that this mode, which is somewiiat ana¬ 
logous to the tumbling down and getting up 
again of a child when learning to walk, is won¬ 
derfully effective. Other modes may produce 
quicker and more showy results, but I know no 
plan which gives so thorough a confidence in the 
sustaining power of water. 

So powerful is this flotative power of water, 
that if any one will place his hands on his sides, 
or clasp them behind his back, or fold his 
arms, and only keep the back of his head well 
between his shoulders, the greater part of his 
face will remain above water, and he will be ena¬ 
bled to remain suspended in the water, as it were, 
for an indefinite period. 

The body will be nearly, but not quite per¬ 
pendicular, and the water, although it may 
occasionally cover the lips, will not get into the 
nostrils. This, how r ever, can only be done in 
smooth water, except, perhaps, in the sea, salt 
water being of superior density, and conse¬ 
quently sustaining the body more perfectly. 

THE BREAST-STROKE, 

Thorough confidence having been established, 
the learner may now proceed to the breast¬ 
stroke, in acquiring which he now will find little 
difficulty. 

Again, let Nos. 1 and 2 be in the water to 
help each other. 

Now let No. 1 lay himself gently on the 
w 7 ater, face downwards, preserving as nearly as 
possible the same attitude which is employed in 
floating. The arms should be stretched forward, 
with the palms resting flat on the w r ater, the 
spine curved slightly backwards, and the head 
thrown as much as possible between the shoul¬ 
ders. 



Fig. 1. 


The reason for this attitude is two-fold. 
Firstly, it raises the mouth and nostrils high out 
of the" water ; and secondly, the brain, which is 
one of the heaviest portions of the human body, 
is supported by the chest, within which are 
placed the lungs, the lightest portion of the 
body. 

In floating on the back, it is of little conse¬ 
quence how the swimmer breathes, but when 
learning to swim on the breast he must keep 
his lips tightly closed, and breathe solely 
through the nostrils. Let him lie quietly in 
this attitude for a little time, supported by the 
hand of No. 2 under his breast, and then pre¬ 
pare for the stroke. 

This should begin with the arms, the legs at 
first being left to themselves. Draw back the arms 
until the hands come under the chin, the palms 
being still downwards, the fingers kept closely 
together, and the right hand laid on the left. 



Now push them out steadily, and when the 
arms are at their full extent, sweep them round 


towards the hips, turning their edges upwards 
as you do so. 

Go on practising this stroke until you can do 
it with steady regularity. Beginners always 
fall into the mistake of making short, quick, 
jerky strokes, scarcely getting the hands fairly 
in front of the head, and invariably bending the 
spine as if stooping. The most accomplished 
swimmer could not progress with such strokes 
and such an attitude, and the learner will find 
that a careful attention to these points will re¬ 
pay him in the end. 

He wall not make much progress through the 
w 7 ater, but that is not of the least consequence. 
Speed mil ccme all in good time 

HOW TO USE THE LEGS. 

The arm-stroke being mastered, the leg-stroke 
will follow almost as a matter of course. The 
legs should be drawn tolerably close to the body, 
and struck out steadily, the feet being kept 
at least a foot or eighteen inches below' the sur¬ 
face. If they are brought too high, they have a 
tendency to drive the face under water at each 
stroke. 

As the feet are struck out, they should be 
separated widely, and then brought together, 
the body being driven forward, not so much by 
the soles of the feet as by the action of the legs 
on the wedge of water enclosed between them. I 
suppose that most of us have shot moist apple- 
pips by merely pressing them between the 
fingers, and the force w'hich propels the pips is 
precisely similar to that which propels the swim¬ 
mer’s body. 

The arm and leg-strokes may now' be practised 
simultaneously, the greatest care being taken to 
secure long and steady strokes, and in a very 
short time the learner will find that he is gain¬ 
ing a mastery over the water, and can propel 
himself at a moderate rate. The supporting 
hand under the breast should be always present, 
so as to impart confidence, but it should be 
withdrawn by degrees, and only a touch or tw 7 o 
given occasionally, so that the learner may 
know that it is there. 

I have almost invariably found that my pupils 
have swum several strokes without any support 
at all, until they missed the hand, when they 
got frightened, dropped their feet, collapsed 
generally, and would have sunk but for help. 

Still, when learners swim but a few* strokes, 
say six, without help, and knowing that they 
are not being supported, they can swim for 
many yards, and in fact will go on swimming 
as long as they retain confidence. Any one 
Who can swim six strokes can swim six hundred. 

Of course common sense will theoretically tell 
any one that if he can swim, say for twenty 
yards, in shallow water, he can swim half that 
distance in deep water, but practically this is 
found not to be the case. The ability exists, 
but the confidence to use it has to be gained by 
practice. 

GENERAL HINTS. 

I always, when ray pupil can swim a dozen 
strokes or so by my side in shallow 7 water, ac¬ 
company him across a deeper spot, so that he 
knows that help will be ready if required. I 
never play tricks with pupils, but make a point 
of telling them beforehand what they will have 
to expect, and invariably show them what to 
do before asking them to attempt to do it. 

Only once have 1 failed with a pupil, and that 
w 7 as in consequence of his sullen obstinacy and 
overweening conceit. 

His obstinacy prevented him from doing as 
he was told, and his vanity made him feel 
ashamed of appearing as a pupil while his 
juniors were becoming good swimmers. I have 
lost sight of him for many years, but when I 
last saw 7 him he was as obstinate, as conceited, 
and as unable to swim as when he was a boy. 

It will be found very good practice for extend¬ 
ing the length of stroke to sw'im to a certain 
point and count the strokes. Say that you take 
ten strokes in reaching the point. Try to do it 
in nine strokes, and when you have succeeded, 
try eight strokes. Go on reducing the number, 
and you will find before long that five strokes 
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will carry you over the same distance, and that 
in consequence exactly half the distance is saved. 
Some books make much of managing the 


already mentioned that the mouth must be 
tightly closed. 

The second part of this short treatise will be 


In fact, just as I showed in “ Skating and 
Scuttling ” the difference between one who can 
scramble about on skates and one who is a 



breath. x do not think that it requires any 
management at all. So long as you do not try 
to breathe with the nostrils under water you 
may breathe in any way you like. I have 


A Favourite Spot. 

addressed to those who can float on the back or 
swim on the breast with tolerable ease ; who 
have learned to confide in the water, but who 
wish to do something more. 


skater, so I shall show the difference between 
one who can merely swim and one who is a true 
swimmer 

(To be continued.) 


C HESS . 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

w I A ^ $ 

K L M N O P 

(See No. 8, March 8, 187*9.) 

[Blank diagrams for recording problems in the j 
universal notation can be obtained, in packets of 
20 at 3d., post free 3jd., and in book form con¬ 
taining 50 diagrams at Is. each, from Mr. E. 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.] 


Problem No. 38. 

By Miss Mary Budge. 


I black. | 



SOLUTIONS. 

•The End-game in No. 12.—1, Oe g3, N e6. 
2, K b8, O h2. 3, M h2, K h2. 4, M h8,N h4. 

5, M h4, K gl. 6, M hi.—Solved by A. H., 
of Ash, R. A. R. Bennett. 

Problem No. 8.—1, M d8, N dl. 2, M e3. 
—0 moves. 2, N takes 0.—P c3. 2, N b5. 

Solved by H. Allport. 

The End-game in No. 14.—1, M g2, Iv g2. 

1 2, M h2, K fl. 3, M f2, K el. 4, 0 f3, K dl. 

5, 0 e3, K cl. G, N a5, P c3. 7, 0 el, N e6. 

8, Iv b8, 0 e2. 9, M e2, N c4. 10, M c2. 
(Black’s sixth move might have been his 
fourth.) 

Problem No. 6, solved by II. Allport. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. P.—No longer names than the six letters are 
needed; you can, however, easily connect 
them with the old names, thus: Iv = King ; 
L = Lady Queen; M = Master of the 
Tower, Castle or Rook ; N = Neighbour, 
Neighbour of King arid Lady Queen, which is 
the Bishop ; 0 = Overleaper, which is the 
Knight (or Springer) ; P = Pawn. 

C. F. J. —There is no mate if the black K takes 
the 0. 

F. B. C.—Your 4 mover is acceptable. 


-- 

TELLING ANOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 

[See No. 17, May 10, p. 272.] 

T he question is solved by multiplying the 
“number of nines” in the answer by 4 ; 
adding 1 where the former process came out 
“ odd,” 2 where the latter , and 3 where both gave 
odd numbers. 


Thus : if 8 were thought of. Multiply by 3= 
24, even. Halve = 12, even. Multiply by 3 = 
36. Halve = 18. Two nines : 4 x 2 = 8; (nothing 
to be added), which is the answer. 

Again : think of 9. Multiply by 3 = 27. odd. 
Add 1 = 28. Halve = 14, even. Multiply by 3 
= 42. Halve = 21. Two nines (never mind re¬ 
mainder), multiply by 4, and add 1 for the 
“ odd ” in the first process. Answer, 9. 

Once more : think of 10. In the same way 
the figures are 30 (even), 15, 45 (odd), 46, 23. 
Two nines. Multiply by 4 and add 2 for “ odd ” 
in the second process. Answer, 10. 

Finally: think of 11. The process is 33 
(odd), 34, 17, 51 (odd), 52, 26. Two nines. 
Multiply by 4 and add 3. Answer, 11. 

In asking the questions, note that the “ odd” 
or “even” may be stated before ox after the 
multiplications by 3, provided the 1 be added 
after this multiplication. A little variation on 
the part of the questioner will add to the 
puzzle. 

Algebraical Solution. 

Any number whatsoever may be written under 
the form 4a?,4a; 4-1, 4a;+ 2, or 4x f*3, where x 
may = 0 or any digit. 

1. Let the number be 4a;, and the process is 
as. follows. 4a:: 12a:, even : Qx : 18a;, even : 9x. 
How many nines ? x. Then 4 x x gives the num¬ 
ber required. 

2. If 4a:+ 1, the process is : 4a:+1 : 12a; 4- 3, 
odd : 12a;+ 4 : 6a: 4-2, even : 18a:+ 6 : 9a: 4-3. 
How many nines ? x. Add 1 for the “ odd ” 
in the first, place : the answer is 4a; 4-1. 

3. If 4a:+ 2, the process is : 4a:+ 2 : 12a; 4- 6* 
even : 6a;+3 : 18a;+9, odd : 18a; + 10 : 9a: + 5. 
Again a: nines. Add 2 for the “odd” in the 
second place : the answer is 4a:-t- 2. 

4. If 4a:+ 3, the process is 4a; 4-3 : 12a; 4 -9, 
odd : 12a; + 10 : 6a; 4- 5 : 18a; + 15, odd :lSx+16z 
9a; 4 -8. Again x nines. Add 3 for the odd in 
both places, and the answer is 4a; + 3. 

Verify this by assigning different values to x* 
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PARKHURST V. WESTFIELD. 

A CRICKET REMINISCENCE. 

By the Author of “ My First Football 
Match,” etc. 

ow Parkliurst, turn out sharp ! They 
are going in first.” So shouted 
Steel, the captain of our eleven, putting 
his head in at the door of the tent in which 
we were arraying ourselves in flannels and 
spiked shoes, and otherwise arming for the 
great match against Westfield School, 
which was now about to commence. 


I We always looked upon these Westfield 
' fell./vvs as our most dangerous rivals on 
| tJn cricket field (much in the light in 
which we esteemed Craven where football 
was concerned), and the match in which 
our respective pretensions were yearly 
settled was, I need hardly say, regarded 
as the match of the season, and made the 
object of untiling practice and feverish 
excitement. 

Year after year, for twelve years, our 
rival elevens had met, always on the last 
Saturday of June, one year at Parkhurst 
and the next at Westfield, and so far the 


result had been that each school had won 
six matches. Fancy then the state of our 
feelings this year, as we started off in the 
early morning on our omnibus from Park¬ 
hurst, to engage in the decisive contest 
which (unless it ended in a draw) must 
turn the balance either in favour of our 
school, or to the glorification of our rivals. 
We could not bear to think of the possibility 
of a defeat, it would be too tragical, too 
shameful. So as we drove over to West- 
field that morning, we talked of nothing 
but victory, and felt very like those 
determined old Spartans who, when they 



Come 1" shouts Steel, and I run, 






























































































went to the wars made a vow they would 
return either with their shields or on them. 

Of course there was a regular swarm of 
people to see the match. Old Parkhurst 
“ bats, 5 ' who had played in the first match, 
thirteen years ago, were there, with big 
beards and very majestic to look at; Old 
Boys, now settled in life, were there with 
their wives and children; carriages full of 
our own and Y/estfield’s fathers and 
mothers; and shoals of young brothers 
and sisters, crammed the space beyond the 
flags ; the “ doctor,” as usual, had driven 
over; and almost gave offence to some of 
our most enthusiastic partisans by ‘ ‘ chum¬ 
ming up ” publicly with the head master 
«cf our rivals ! And then, besides, there 
was a host of outsiders, drawn together by 
simple curiosity or love of cricket; so that 
altogether, as we emerged from our tent 
in our snow-white flannels and pink belts, 
we felt that the eyes of the world were 
upon us, and^werc more convinced than 
ever that anything short of victory would 
be the most terrible of alL calamities which 
could fall on our youthful heads. 

Our great hope was in Steel, our cap¬ 
tain, one of the best cricketers Parkhurst 
had ever produced; and for coolness and 
self-confidence without his equal anywhere. 
We all adored him, for ho never snubbed 
youngsters, or made light of their doings. 
If, during practice, a fellow bowled, batted, 
or fielded well, Steel took care to encour¬ 
age him ; but if any one played carelessly, 
or bungled, Steel scowled, and that un¬ 
lucky man’s name disappeared for a season 
from the list of candidates for a place in 
the first eleven. 

See him now stroll up to the wickets, 
with his wicket-keeping pads on, talking 
on the way to one of the two men who are 
to officiate first with them bats on behalf 
of Westfield. 

We youngsters can’t understand such 
coolness, and keep our eyes on him as if 
every moment we expected to see him fell 
his rival to the earth. It’s a great matter 
to 'be used to a thing. I, who was now 
making my first appearance in the first 
eleven, felt as if the world began, con¬ 
tinued, and ended within the area of this 
Westfield meadow; but here was some one 
who, to all appearances, made no more of 
the great match than he would of his 
dinner! 

But away now with all thoughts but 
cricket! The ball we have been tossing 
about idly is taken into custody by the 
fimpire; Steel is behind the wickets, look¬ 
ing round to see if we fielders are all in 
om places, and motioning one or two of 
us to stand deeper or closer in, as he 
deems advisable. The Westfield batsman 
who is to receive the first over, is get¬ 
ting middle, our bowler is tucking up 
his sleeves, and gripping the brand new 
ball in his hand; the grouud-keeper is 
chasing a few small boys back behind the 
ropes ; and the scorers in the big tent are 
dipping their peas in the ink. 

Altogether, it is a critical moment in my 
life a moment that seems as long as a 
whole day. 

“Play!” cries the umpire; and onr 
bowler delivers his “trial'” ball—not a 
very alarming one, and evidently meant 
more as a test of the ball and the pitch 
than as a serious attack on the enemy’s 
wicket. 

This little preliminary ceremony having 
been satisfactorily accomplished the match 
began in earnest. My readers of course 
do not expect me to give a full, true, and 
particular account of every ball bowled on 
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that eventful day. That would be as 
tedious for them as for me, But I shall 
do my best to recall the chief features of 
the game as they presented themselves to 
me from my post, first at cover-point, and 
(while our side was batting) from the tent 
and the vrickets. 

The first few overs were not eventful. 
They rarely are. Our men had to get used 
to the ground and the ball; and the bats¬ 
men chose to be exceedingly careful how 
they hit out at first. In the third over a 
single run was made, and of course the 
Westfield fellows cheered as if the match 
were already won. T.Ven gradually came 
one or two more singles, a two, another 
one, a. three, and then, jii 3 t as the two 
batsmen were getting into good humour 
and fancying they might lay about them 
a little more freely, down went the first 
wicket amid the cheers of our fellows, and 
we saw the figures 12 posted up on the 
telegraph, as indicating the score so far 
standing to the credit of Westfield. 

We had not long to wait for the next 
man in, and still less long to see him out, 
poor fellow ! for the very first ball sent his 
bails flying over Steel’s head, and he had 
to trudge back to the tent and take off his 
pads almost before he had got used to the 
feel of them on his legs. 

In the over following the arrival of his 
successor an easy catch by point disposed 
of another wicket. 

“This is something like!” I exclaimed 
to myself.. “Three men out for fourteen 
runs. If it goes on like this we shall have 
it all our own way; ” and in my satisfac¬ 
tion I ventured to communicate my ideas 
to the man fielding at poirt. 

“ Adams, will you attend to the game ! ” 
It was Steel who spoke, and at the sound 
of his voice I started like one shot, and 
discovered that the next man was in and 
ready to begin. I stopped back to my 
place in an instant, and would sooner have 
had one of Hurley’s swiftest balls catch 
me on the bare shin than be thus publicly 
called to order before the whole field. I 
can safely say that never in my life since 
that moment have I caught myself talking 
during “ play ” in a cricket match. 

I felt in disgrace, and got nervous; I 
dare not look at Steel for fear of meeting 
his eye. I wished myself a mile away, 
and repented of my satisfaction of being 
in the first eleven. Most devoutly I hoped 
no ball would chance near me, as I should 
assuredly miss it. As the thought passed 
my mind the man who was batting cut a 
ball hard and low in my direction. It 
was so hard and so low that under any 
circumstances it would have been a most 
difficult ball to field, still more to catch. 
It flew towards me a few inches from the 
ground, and I was in despair. I knew 
every eye in the field was on me—Steel’s 
in particular. Here would fee some hun¬ 
dreds of witnesses to my utter imbecility ! 
Would that the grouud would swallow 
me ! I sprang forward and tripped as I 
sprang. In my fall the ball dashed into 
my hand, and fell from it to the earth. I 
had missed the catch and my disgrace was 
complete. Fancy then my astonishment 
when I heard Steel’s awful voice cry : 

“ Well tried, sir! ” and when a distant 
sound of clapping reached me from the 
tents ! I could not understand it at first; 
but I afterwards found out that by my 
lucky trip I had more nearly succeeded in 
catching the ball than a more experienced 
player would have done had he kept his 
balance, and so I got credit for a £ood 
piece of play which I did not in the least 


deserve. However, it served to recover me 
from my nervousness and bad spirits, and 
incite me to a desire to accomplish some¬ 
thing for which I could honestly take 
credit. 

Xever was such a determination more 
called for than now. Driver, the captain 
of the Westfield Eleven, was at the wickets, 
a most tremendous hitter. All bowling 
came alike to him. The swifter the ball 
the happier he was; sending one over the 
bowler’s head, another nearly into the 
scorer s tent, anpther among the spectators 
behind the ropes. The score, hitherto so 
slow, began to fly up. Forty, fifty, sixty, 
seventy we saw posted up in rapid succes¬ 
sion, and wondered how it all would end. 
He seemed to have as many lives as a cat. 
Some easy catches were missed, and some 
“ runs out ” were only just avoided. Still 
he scored, no matter who his partner was 
(and one or twot came and went while he 
was in), he hit away merrily, and the cheers 
of Westfield grew almost monotonous from 
their frequency. 

We on the “ off” side, however, had not 
much to do, for nearly all Driver’s hits 
were to the “on,” and curiously enough 
nearly all found their way between two 
of our men, the “ mid-wicket on,” and 
the “long on,” just out of the reach of either. 
I could not help wondering why neither 
of these fellows altered his place so as 
to guard the weak point. 

It is curious how sometimes in cricket 
the same thing occurs to two people at the 
same time. While I was inwardly specu¬ 
lating on the result of this change of 
position, Steel appeared to become aware 
ox the same necessity, for I saw him behind 
the . batsman’s back silently motioning 
“ mid-wicket on ” to stand farther back, and 
mid on’ to come round to a “ square’’posi¬ 
tion. This manoeuvre, however, did not 
escape the wily Driver, who sent his next 
ball to leg, and the next to the identical spot 
‘ ‘ mid-wicket off ” had just quitted. Still 
Steel motioned to them to remain in their 
new posts. He knew well enough that if a 
man has a habit of hitting in any one direc¬ 
tion, however studiously he tries to avoid 
the place, nature will sooner or later assert 
herself, and the ball will fly where it has 
been wont to fly. So it was in this case. 
He could not resist an impulse to lift one 
specially tempting ball in the direction of 
his old haunt, and sure enough in so doing 
he sent, it clean into “ long on's ” hands^ 
and with his own innings exded, to our 
great relief, the innings of his side, for-a 
total score of 174, of which he had con¬ 
tributed quite the odd 74. 

It was a good round score to overtake, 
and things did not promise cheerfully f@r 
us at the commencement of our innings. 
The Westfield men were happy in jDossess- 
ing two swift bowlers, who made havoc of 
the first two or three on our side who pre¬ 
sented themselves. I was one of these. 

.When I started for the wickets, armed 
with pads and gloves and bat, I did not 
feel happy; still, I was in hopes I might 
at least succeed in “breaking my duck’s 
^ which was more than could be said 
for either of my predecessors. 

I felt rather important as I requested 
the umpire to give me “middle,” and ham¬ 
mered the mark a little with my bat. 
Still, my feet fidgeted; there was a sort of 
“ cobwebby ” feeling on my face, and a 
tickling sensation in the small of my back, 
as I stood ready for my first ball, which 
convinced me I was by no means at home 
in my new position. 

“ Play ! ” cries the unqoire. 
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The bowler starts to run, with arm ex¬ 
tended. He makes a sort of curve round 
the wicket, and balances himself on one 
toot as ke discharges his ball. It comes 
like lightning, right on to my bat, twist¬ 
ing it in my grasp, and then is snatched 
up in an instant by “ point,” who tosses 
.it to the wicket-keeper, who returns it to 
the bowler. 

All this is very alarming. Here are 
eleven men banded together with the one 
object of putting me out, and they are all 
so quiet and determined about it, that I 
feel like a guilty thing as I stand there to 
••defend my wicket. 

The bowler starts again for his sinuous 
run, and again the ball whizzes from his 
hand. I lift my bat in an attempt to strike 
it; it slips under it; there is a little “click” 
behind my back, and then the ball flies 
.-aloft, and I discover that my services at 
the wicket are no longer required. 

So ended my first innings. Happily for 
our side, some of the men who went in 
after made a better show than we three 
unfortunates who had opened the ball had 
done. Steel made forty, and two others 
about twenty each, which, added to the 
odds and ends contributed by the rest of 
our side, brought the Parkhurst score up 
to 102—72 runs behind our competitors. 

There was great jubilation among the 
Westfield partisans as their heroes entered 
-on their second innings under such promis¬ 
ing auspices, especially when the redoubt¬ 
able Driver went in first with the bat 
which had wrought such wonders in the 
former innings. There seemed every pro¬ 
bability, too, of his repeating his late per¬ 
formance with even greater vigour, for the 
first ball which reached him he sent flying 
far* and high light over the tents for six, a 
-magnificent hit, which fairly deserved the 
praise it received, not from the Westfield 
fellows only, but from ours, who for a 
moment could forget their rivalry to ad¬ 
mire a great exploit* The next three 
balls were delivered to his partner at the 
wickets, who blocked carefully, evidently 
bent on acting on the defensive while his 
companion made the running. From the 
fifth ball of - that over a bye was scored, 
whioh brought Driver once again to the end 
facing the bowler. The next ball came 
slightly to the “ off,” and he tried to cut 
it. Either he miscalculated or was careless 
about the direction he gave it, for he 
lodged it clean into my hands, a safe and 
easy catch, but a catch of enormous im¬ 
portance to our side, as it disposed once 
and for all of our most dreaded opponent. 

Bereft of their champion, the Westfield 
fellows only succeeded in putting together 
the moderate score of fifty in their second 
innings, of which twenty-four were contri¬ 
buted by one man. So oui* spirits revived 
somewhat as we discovered we had only 
103 to make to win. That was. indeed 
plenty against such bowling, but it was a 
cr 0 od deal less than we had dreaded. 

& Well, the decisive innings began, as soon 
as we had fortified ourselves with lunch 
provided for us by our hospitable rivals. 
The afternoon was getting on, but still the 
-crowd of spectators kept together patiently, 
determined to see the end of the match. 

“ Shall we do it P ” I heard some one ask 
-of Steel. 

“ Do what ? ” was the evasive reply. 

“Win,” said the other. 

“ How do I know? ” was our captain’s 
•curt answer. 

If there was one thing that annoyed 
.Steel above others, it was to be asked 
foolish questions. 


He sent in two steady men first, with 
orders not to be in a hurry to score, but to 
“break the back” of the bowling. And 
this advice they faithfully acted upon. 
For over after over there was nothing but 
blocking. In vain the bowlers strained 
every nerve to get round or under those 
stubborn bats. They could not do it! 
Runs came few and far between—the field 
had nothing to do—and altogether the 
game became very monotonous. But those 
fellows did better service to our side 
than many who scored more and played in 
more brilliant style. We could see their 
prolonged stand was not without its effect 
on the Westfield, bowlers. Their bowling 
became less and less steady, and their style 
seemed to lose its precision, as ball after 
ball fell hopelessly off those obstinate bats. 
This was evidently just what Steel wanted, 
and we could tell by his frequent “ Played, 
sir! ” how thoroughly he approved of the 
steady discipline of his men. After a time 
the very monotony of the game seemed to 
excite the spectators, who answered each 
neat “ block” with a cheer, which showed 
they, too, could appreciate the tactics of 
our captain. 

It was getting desperate for Westfield, 
and humiliating too, when one of their 
bowlers happened to change his style. 
Instead of the slashing round-arm balls 
which he had hitherto sent in, he suddenly 
and without warning put in an underhand 
lob—an easy, slow, tempting ball, appa¬ 
rently bound to rise exactly on the iilayer’s 
bat. 

Our man fell into the snare. I could 
hear Steel, who was near me, groan, as we 
watched him lift the bat which had till 
now remained so well under control, and 
stepping forward prepare for a terrific 
“slog.” Alas! the deceitful ball never 
rose at all, but pitching quietly a foot 
before the crease, shot forward along the 
ground, and found its way at last to the 
wicket, amid the tremendous shouts of all 
the crowd. 

A parting being thus made between the 
two steady partners, the survivor, as is so 
often the case, did net long remain behind 
his companion, and when Steel went in, 
three wickets had already fallen with only 
fifteen runs. 

Will our captain save us from defeat? 
See him stand coolly at the wicket—how 
sure of himself he seems—how indifferent 
to that imposing combination of bowlers 
and fielders which surround him. He 
takes his time to get comfortably settled 
at his wicket and kneels down to tighten a 
shoestring as if nobody was waiting for 
him. Then pulling down the peak of his 
cap to shade his eyes from the sun he lei¬ 
surely turns his face to the bowler, and 
announces himself ready for the worst that 
desperate character can do to him. 

We watched breathlessly the result of 
his first over, and with an excitement 
strangely in contrast with the indifferent 
and apparently careless demeanour of the 
batsman himself. It was soon apparent, 
however, that we might dismiss all anxiety 
from our minds as to his safety, for he set 
briskly to work, punishing every ball that 
came to him, yet never giving a single 
chance. I have rarely seen such good 
“ all-round play.” Unlike the Westfield 
captain, who was strong only on the leg 
side of the wicket, he was thoroughly at 
home from whatever side the attack was 
delivered. Some balls he dashed to ‘‘ leg,’’ 
and some he cut with terrific forc8 over 
“ mid-wicket-off’s ” head. Ho ball came 
amiss to him; he was up to “twisters,” 


and “lobs,” and “thunder-bolts,” and 
walked into them all with faultless dex¬ 
terity. 

Up -went our score. Twenty grew to 
forty, and forty to fifty. It was all a 
matter of time now. If the five remaining 
men still to go in could together make a 
stand long enough to enable him to over¬ 
take the enemy’s score, he would assuredly 
do it, unless some unforeseen accident pre¬ 
vented it. Of these five I was next in 
order; nor was it long before my turn 
arrived, and I found myself sallying forth 
to join my captain at the wickets. Re¬ 
membering the poor figure I had cut in the 
first innings, I was not very sanguine of 
distinguishing myself on this occasion. 
Still there was something in being opposite 
Steel which gave me confidence, and re¬ 
lieved me of the nervous sensations which 
marked my late debut . 

The first ball or two after my arrival 
fell to the lot of Steel, who sent them fly¬ 
ing promptly, and gave me some running 
to do in consequence. This helped still 
more to make me comfortable, so that 
when at last my turn came to be bowled 
at, I experienced none of the desolate feel¬ 
ing which had rendered my former brief 
innings so unhappy. 

I manage to block the first ball, and, the 
second also. Then comes a thirl, under 
which I contrive to get my bat and send it 
flying. 

“ Come ! ” shouts Steel, and I rim. 

“ Another! ” he cries ; and I run* again, 
and am safe back before the ball returns to 
the wicket-keeper’s hands. 

Positively I had scored two ! I felt as 
proud as if I had been elected an M.P. 
The next ball went for two more, and I 
could hear a cheer from the tent, which 
made me feel very valiant. I glanced to 
the signal-board ; our score was seventy- 
six, only twenty-seven to win! Why 
should not I be able to hold out until Steel 
made up the figure, and so defeat'Westfield 
by four wickets ? At any rate I would 
try; and I sent my next ball for a single. 

Then it was Steel’s turn to bat. Of 
course he would send it flying. 

Horrors ! He has missed it! A deaf¬ 
ening shout proclaims that his glorious 
innings is at an end, and I feel like an 
orphan as I watch him, with his bat under 
his arm, quitting the wicket at which ke 
had put together sixty-six runs in as fine 
a style as any player ever did. It w<as 
good to hear the applause which welcomed 
him back to the tent. 

But what was to become of us ? Here 
were twenty-six runs to get, and the four 
weakest batsmen of our side to play. 
However, one can but do his best. 

So I played as carefully as I could, 
becoming gradually accustomed to the 
bowling, and knocking an occasional one 
or two cn to the score. My new com¬ 
panion, however, kept me company but a 
short time, and his successor shorter still. 
This fellow coming in now is our last man. 
Will he and I ever be able to stick together 
till these fifteen runs which‘ v are now re¬ 
quired can be made up ? 

“ Steady, Tom,” I whisper, as he passes 
me on the way to liis wicket. He winks 
his answer. 

It is a responsible tiling for us two 
youngsters, with the whole fate of the 
school depending on us. Bu*t wo keep 
cool, and play our very best. One by 
one the score runs up. Ten to win now 
eight, seven. It is getting exciting. The 
crowd hangs eagerly on the result of each, 
ball. Another two from my companion. 
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The Westfield fellows look nervously at 
the signal-board, as if by watching it they 
could make our figure grow less. But, no ! 
Another two, from my bat this time, and 
then a single. Only two to win! The 
next ball gets past my comrade’s bat, and 
skims within a hair’s-breadth of his bails. 

“ Steady, now!” cries Steel, cheerily. 
“ Mind what you’re at! ” 

Steady it is. The next two balls are 
blocked dead. 

Then my companion makes a single. 
Hurrah ! We are equal now. At any 
rate defeat is averted! Now for victory! 
It is my turn to bat; but this ball is not 
the sort of one to play tricks with; so with 
an effort I keep my bat square, and stop it 
without hitting. 

* ‘Played, sir! ” cries some one, approv¬ 
ingly, and I feel my self-denial rewarded. 

But the next ball is not so dangerous. 
I can see it is a careless one, which I may 
safely punish. Punish it I will; so I step 
forward, and catching it on the bound 
bang it I know not and care not where. 

What shouting ! what cheering as we 
run, one, two, three, four, five times across 
the wickets! The match is ours, with a 
wicket to spare ; and, as we ride back that 
evening to Parkhurst, and talk and laugh 
and exult over that day’s victory, we are 
the--happiest eleven fellows, without ex¬ 
ception, that ever rode on the top of an 
omnibus. 





. ” 


“ UNDER A CLOUD; 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

Bt the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—A CATASTROPHE. 



M alcolm’s arrival at the farm, draggino- 
the fowls after him, gave rise to not 
t Ho had been missed 

from his bedroom only a short time before, 
and Mrs. Bott had felt uneasy about him. 
He might have gone forth only to search 
for mushrooms, but that was hardly likely 


considering his want of success on the 
previous day. Or he might have expe¬ 
rienced a second alarm from the ghost, and 
have taken to flight in consequence, in 
which case they might find him wandering 
in a demented state about the fields. Or 
possibly, as Mr. Bott sarcastically sug¬ 
gested, the ghost had flown away with 
him altogether, as happened to somebody 
once of the name of Billy Taylor. It 
would not be much loss to any one if this 
had happened, Mr. Bott thought. 

While they were discussing the matter 
at the open door Malcolm turned the corner 
of the buildings and showed his face among 
them, and a very disfigured, disreputable¬ 
looking face it was. He had suffered 
severely in the combat; his eyes were 
swollen and his cheeks and lips covered 
with blood ; his clothes, too, were wet and 
muddy, with feathers clinging to them, 
and he walked slowly and stiffly, from 
many bruises. 

“ Why, what in the world have you been 
after ?” Mr. Bott exclaimed. “ What mis¬ 
chief have you been up to now F ” 

“ There are your hens, Mr. Bott,” said 
our hero, laying them ai his feet as if he 
had been a retriever bringing in game; 
“ you can reckon what they are worth and 
set it off against the chickens which will 
never be hatched.” 

“ Ho has been after the fox, as sure as 
I’m alive ! ” said Mrs. Bott. 

‘ ‘ Then he might have saved himself the 
trouble,” said the farmer; “ they will have 
to be paid for all the same. I shall send 
the bill in to the master of the hounds, 
along with other damages.” 

“ That will not be fair,” said Malcolm. 

“ Why not F ” 

“ It was not a fox that stole them.” 

“ What then F ” 

Malcolm was silent; he did not intend 
to betray Jem Roberts, though he hoped'he 
would be beyond the farmer’s reach in any 
case by that time. 

“I shall charge it to the fox, at all 
events,” said Bott. 

“And what have you been doing to 
yourself F ” Mrs. Bott asked. “ Who gave 
you those black eyes F ” 

“The fox,” said Malcolm—“the two- 
legged fox that stole the hens ! ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if it was Roberts, ” 
said Mrs. Bott. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Bott. He had made 
up his mind to claim compensation from 
the master of the hounds, and it did not 
suit him to have the liability cast upon any 
one less able to meet it. 

Malcolm found himself in a dilemma. 
He thought it would not be right to let 
Mr. Bott send in a bill to “ the hunt ” for 
damages which had not been perpetrated 
by a fox, and yet he would not give up 
the name of the real offender. He washed 
his face, made light of his injuries, and 
resolved to say as little as possible as to 
the cause of them. Dick Butterfold thought 
the horseshoe must have been removed from 
the well, and “ something come up from it 
in the night.” The other lads adopted the 
hint which Mrs. Bott had dropped, and laid 
the blame on “ Rabbits.” Malcolm was a 
plucky fellow, they all said, to have rescued 
the fowls from the thief, whoever it was, 
and they all came round him after break¬ 
fast and patted him on the back, and ex¬ 
pressed their admiration in a way that was 
not a little gratifying. They left off chaff¬ 
ing him about his failures after that, and 
condescended to instruct him in the 
various processes of husbandry in which 
they were employed. 


Thus the time passed more pleasantly 
by day, while the night was free from ad¬ 
ventures and alarms. He soon got used 
to the trapdoor, and before he had been a. 
week at the farm felt himself at home 
there, though it was not the sort of home 
that he had been used to, nor such as he 
would willingly have chosen for himself. 

It was a great trial to Malcolm, that 
when Sunday came he was unable to attend 
church on account of the disfigurement of 
his face. He would have gone all the same 
if it had rested with him, but Mrs. Bott 
said it would not be right nor proper; it did 
not look respectable. Mrs. Bott also was- 
disappointed, more so than she would con¬ 
fess, for she had calculated upon taking the 
young gentleman with her, all in his best 
clothes, with his shining top hat upon his 
head and his feet encased in patent leather- 
boots. She had purchased a new bonnet for 
herself, and expected to create a sensation, 
as they went along the road together, ancL 
sat in the same pew side by side. But 
things “ wore a different aspect now,” she- 
said, and it was true enough, as Malcolm 
could not help confessing when he looked 
at himself in the glass. Spite of the dock- 
leaves, his nose was swollen, his eyes were 
encircled with shades of yellow and blue, 
and his face was cut and scratched. So he* 
made up his mind to stay at home, and 
Mrs. Bott went to church by herself in a. 
very disappointed and unamiable frame of 
mind. 

Malcolm had been looking forward to 
the Sunday. It would have been such a- 
pleasant change for him; and he would 
have seen some of the gentry, who might 
possibly have taken notice of him when, 
they knew that his father was a rich man, 
and that he did not belong to the Botts* 
He did not wish to make his first appear¬ 
ance among such people in the state in 
which he then was; yet he hardly knew 
how he should get through the Sunday at 
the farm. Mr. Bott went to church with 
his wife in the morning; and in the after¬ 
noon walked about his land looking for 
weeds, which he crushed with his heel or 
cut down with his walking-stick. Of 
course, the cattle had to be fed, and the 
cows milked, and a certain amount of rou¬ 
tine work to be done. Malcolm assisted in 
this, stirring the meal for the pigs, and 
splashing his black cloth trousers very 
much; which was a pity, Mr. Bott said, 
besides wasting the meal. But Daniel Dry r 
who, to use his own words, “took the* 
Sunday duty turn and turn about with 
another man,” wiped him down with a. 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, hissing all the* 
while as if he had been strapping a horse,, 
and turned him out “ as spick and span is 
a new farthing.” 

Daniel was very friendly with Malcolm 
now. He knew all about the “fox;” that 
was plain, though who could have told him 
vras a mystery'. He said very little on that 
subject; but patronised Malcolm, and t old 
him, in a matter-of-fact way, that he was 
getting on, and would make a good farm- 
servant yet if he persevered; and he was 

speaking senous,” be said, “ and did not 
mean to flatter him neither.” Daniel looked 

wft +L S ^ “l 1 *™ 6 ®! alld as for flattery, that 
w r ^° last thing to be expected from him. 
as Malcolm know very well. 

When the evening came Malcolm went 
to his own white apartment, in order to 
avoid the smoke and dreariness of Mr. Bott 
and a neighbour, who were sitting in the? 
parlour together, and finding nothing bet- 
ter to do, he opened his Bible and began* to 
read. He had read the Psalms ana Les- 
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sons for the day already, and usually read 
a chapter every morning as a matter of 
duty; but now that he felt lonely and out 
of spirits it was surprising how pleasant 
the reading seemed. He read the history 
of Joseph from beginning to end, and 
when he came to the accounts of Jacob 
receiving the message from his son in 
Egypt and going down to see him there, 
fee could not help thinking how pleasant it 
must have been for Joseph to meet his father 
after so many years. He wondered where 
bis own father was just then, and when he 
would return. What a pleasure it would 
be to see him again, though he had not 
yet been parted from him quite a week! 
He hoped to hear from him soon; but 


and feelingly, and the lads, who had begun 
to yawn at first, found themselves listening 
with interest and attention. They all went 
to bed with varied feelings, Mr. Bott' 
rejoicing that Sunday was over, that he 
might set the men and horses to work 
again next morning; the lads wishing that 
the week were gone and next Sunday 
coming, that they might have another rest, 
and perhaps make better use of it; and 
Malcolm happier and more contented than 
he had been before reading those two his¬ 
tories of Joseph and the prodigal, which 
made him feel that he was neither alone 
nor forgotten in the strange place in which 
his lot was cast. He thanked God that 
night upon his knees that there was a 


articles of domestic use, made up the whole 
of her stock-in-trade. 

Malcolm delivered Roberts's message tc 
her. 

“ Do you know what’s come of him, 
young gentleman?” the widow asked. 
She was deaf, and only partly understood 
what he had said to her. 

“ Gone to London,” Malcolm shouted. 

“Lunnon! What! Lunnon town? 
Poor lad ! What will he do there ? ” 

“ Get an honest living, I hope,” said 
Malcolm. 

“ Honest! Yes ; why not ? He is honest 
enough, whatever folks may say, and right 
enough, too, if other folks will only do 
right by he.” 



^France was not like England. It would 
"take some time for letters to come across 
ithe sea, no doubt. He could not write to 
this father, not knowing where he was; 
besides, it had been arranged that his 
father should write first. He hoped he 
(should hear from him soon. 

The evening closed at last, and Malcolm 
went downstairs to wait for supper. After 
supper Mrs. Bott proposed that Malcolm 
should read a chapter to them before going 
to bed. Mr. Bott’s friend was gone, and 
fee and the lady, who had been out but 
came home at supper-time, sat and list¬ 
ened. Mrs. Bott brought the great Bible 
from the parlour and opened it, and, hav¬ 
ing told Malcolm to choose any chapter he 
liked, he turned to the fifteenth of St. Luke. 
He had been well taught, and read simply 


** Gone to London," Malcolm shouted. 

Sabbath day in every week, even though 
he could not go to church; and fell asleep 
hoping that before many such weeks had 
passed his father would have returned to 
England. He meant to write to him as 
soon as ever he should have learnt his 
address, not making any complaint, but 
begging that fee would not keep him 
where he now was any longer than should 
be really necessary. 

Malcolm soon recovered his good looks 
sufficiently to enable him to go about with¬ 
out being ashamed, and he lost no time in 
paying a visit to Widow Wilkin, who kept 
a small shop in the village. There were 
three or four bottles containing sweets in 
the window, a few cakes, and some apples 
from a tree in her own garden; these, 
with some tapes., pins, and other cheap 


“ I don’t doubt it, Mrs. Wilkin.” 

“ Doubt it! then you’ve no call to doubt 
it. It’s enough to make a poor lad go 
•wrong, to be always suspecting of him and 
throwing it in his teeth. You would not 
like it yourself.” 

Malcolm took pains to explain that he 
had no doubt at all of Jem Roberts’s 
honesty, and succeeded after a time in 
making himself understood. 

“You be his friend, then, be you?” 
the widow asked, looking kindly at him. 

“I wish to be,” said Malcolm; “and 
when you hear from him, if you will let 
me know where he is to be found I will do 
him some good if I can.” 

The widow looked doubtful about that, 
but thanked Malcolm for his kind expres¬ 
sions, and wrapped up a sugar-stick in a 
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^iKof a paper for him to put in his pocket, 
fie. took it to please her, and looked among 
the small stock of goods in her window to 
see if there was anything he could pur¬ 
chase to give her the benefit of his custom. 
There were some lucifer matches, and he 
decided at once to buy a box to keep in his 
bedroom. 

“ One box?” said the widow; “a 
penny.” • 

“I’ll have—let me see,” said Malcolm, 
“ matches are always useful—I’ll have a 
dozen boxes, if you can spare them.” 

He wanted to lay out more than a penny 
with the good woman; so, much to her 
surprise, he laid down a shilling, and took 
away nearly her whole stock-in-trade of 
matches with him. 

“ What do’ee want wi’ sich a lot ? ” she 
asked. 

“Oh, never, mind,” he said. “ I shall 
find some use for them sooner or later, I’ve 
no doubt.” 

He little thought what that use would 
be, nor how much annoyance and trouble 
the purchase of that packet of matches was 
to bring him. 

“I hope Jem will get to Lunnon all 
right,” said the widow. “He is nought 
to me, only I took to him when he was left 
a orphan, and he has always brought me 
what money he could earn to pay for 
his board and lodging, whenever he had a 
bit of work to do. He was a good lad, 
whatever other folks may have to say agen 
him. I wish him well wherever he 
goes.” 

“And so do. I,” said Malcolm; and 
departed. 

Two weeks—three weeks passed away 
without any letter from Mr. Frere. “ It 
was very strange,” Mr. Bott said; “he ex¬ 
pected to have heard before now.” Mrs. 
Bott told him to make himself easy; he 
would have a letter in good time, or per¬ 
haps Mr. Frere would come himself to 
the farm: it would be all right by-and- 
by. Mr. Bott knew nothing of Mr. Frere, 
except from what his wife had jtold him, 
and was anxious, as he had once or twice 
already remarked to her in private, to “ see 
the colour of his money.” She ought to 
have made terms with him, instead of 
taking his son in to board an? 1 , lodge with¬ 
out anything being s aid about compensation. 
Mr. Fi^re might think that the boy was 
only paying them a friendly visit. It was 
time they heard from him, and that matters 
were put right. 

Malcolm could not help observing that 
Mr. Bott was not quite so civil to him as 
he had been at first; and from the few 
words which he overheard from time to 
time, he began to suspect that the farmer, 
whose fondness for ready money was 
known to everybody, was vexed at not 
having received a remittance from his 
father. He also thought it strange that 
there had been no letter for himself. He 
went every day to the village post-office, 
and was told to look in the window, 
where the few letters which arrived for 
strangers were stuck up, and to take his 
choice; but he found nothing there to 
interest him. He could not write to his 
father, not knowing where he was; so he 
waited, day after day, in expectation, ar-d 
day after day Mr. Bott’s manner towards 
him became more disagreeable. 

Mr. Bott was in the habit of going to 
market every week, and on one or two occa¬ 
sions took Malcolm with him, by way of a 
treat, as he said. They dined together at 
the market ordinary, which, according to 
Mr. Bott’s notion, was a great indulgence 


for a boy of Malcolm’s age ; and certainly, 
as far as the dinner went, it was a wonder¬ 
ful contrast to the daily spread at Clare 
Hall Farm, and Malcolm enjoyed it and 
did justice to it. But dawdling about all 
day long in the market-place, and waiting 
for Mr. Bott while he smoked his pipeufter 
dinner, and indulged in prosy talk with 
his neighbours till a late hour, was any¬ 
thing but lively work for Malcolm; and 
Poppitt was not a lively animal to sit be¬ 
hind for a drive of five miles, while Mr. 
Bott himself was not a lively companion 
to sit beside when the smoking and drink¬ 
ing was over, and Malcolm had to drive 
home; and Mr. Bott, who woke up as they 
turned in at the farm gate, did not fail to 
give him a thrust with his elbow and to bid 
him mind the gate-post. So Malcolm at 
length declined the invitation to go with 
him to market; and though Mr. Bott had 
made a favour of taking him, he was 
evidently annoyed at the refusal. He 
could not compel him to go, however, and 
so, after a good deal of muttering, drove 
away by himself, looking very glum. 

He looked still “glummerer,” as Daniel 
Dry remarked, when he returned. He took 
no notice of Malcolm, who was standing 
at the house door as he entered, except to 
give him a push with his elbow, which 
might have been accidental. Entering 
the room, he took from his pocket the 
weekly newspaper, which he always 
brought home with him on these occasions, 
and threw it upon the table. 

“Any news ? ” Mrs. Bott asked. 

“Hews; yes! ” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” said Mrs. 
Bott, observing the cloud upon her hus¬ 
band’s brow. 

“ Where’s that young boy as you 
brought here ? ” 

“Hush, Bott, hush!” said his wife, 
making a sign to him that the young boy 
was close at hand, and might be 'within 
hearing. 

“I don’t care,” said Bott. “No letter 
yet, I suppose P ” 

“No; not yet.” 

“ And not likely. You have been finely 
taken in with him.” 

“What do you mean ?” Mrs. Bott asked, 
closing the door, after satisfying herself 
that Malcolm was not near. “ What has 
happened ? ” 

“ It’s no secret,” said Bott; “ it’s in all 
the papers.” 

“Nothing wrong with the Freres, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Bott. “ They haven’t been 
drowned in crossing, have they ? or killed 
on one of them Continental railways ? ” 

“ Worse than that,” said Bott. 

“ What can you mean ? Do tell me.” 

“The bank has stopped payment— 
broke ! ” 

“ What! Eyder and Hopper ?” 

“ Byder and Hopper ! No. I should 
think not indeed.” 

“Oh! dear, you frightened me so; be¬ 
cause I know you keep your money there.” 

“You don’t know anything about my 
money ? But no, it’s not my bank that has 
failed. It’s Frere’s, at Shuttleborough. 
There’s a long account of it in all the 
papers. Malcolm Frere—that’s the father’s 
name as well as the son’s. I’m not likely 
ever to forget it. Malcolm Frere’s bank 
has failed. His manager or cashier has 
absconded with all the money and securi¬ 
ties, and Frere will be a bankrupt. And 
what are we to do -with this boy, I won¬ 
der? and who is to pay me for all the 
damages ? ” 

“ How very unfortunate! ” 


“ I should think it is ! You know now 
why they don’t write, and why they don’t 
come back to England. Mr. Frere is play¬ 
ing hide-and-seek, no doubt. It’s my 
opinion he won’t come back at all. And. 
we have got his boy upon our hands, no¬ 
body knows for how long. Ain’t it supper- 
time P ” 

Supper-time was not far off, but Mrs. 
Bott found a few minutes first to look at- 
the paper. The failure of Frere’s bank 
had taken everybody by surprise. Frere 
and Co. had been thought as safe as the 
Bank of England, if not safer. Their 
manager, a Mr. Julius Bond, had been as 
much respected, and was held to be as. 
sound and trustworthy a man, as his prin¬ 
cipal. Anybody would have trusted him to' 
any amount, anywhere, and at any time.. 
He was a man of such pleasant manners,, 
and yet with a thorough business-like air 
as mild as milk, and as solid as a rock.. 
And yet suddenly Mr. Julius Bond, very 
unlike a solid rock, had absconded, taking 
with him everything of value that he could 
lay his hands upon. A hasty examination 
of the books showed that he had been a 
defaulter for years, and that, being no 
longer able to conceal his frauds, he had 
taken advantage of Mr. Frere’s absence on 
tlie Continent to decamp. The bank had 
stopped in consequence. The liabilities 
were large; the dividend, it was feared, 
would be small, unless Mr. Bond could be 
arrested, and some of the property which 
he carried with him recovered; but he had 
most likely left the country, or would suc¬ 
ceed in doing so before the police could 
lay their hands upon him. That was the- 
substance of what Mrs. Bott read in the- 
paper which her husband had brought 
home with him. 

(To be continued.) 



JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles 
“ Archie Blalce," etc. 

CHAPTER XXV.—AN EMPTY NEST AND A 
STOLEN BIRD. 

ETER had at first intended:. 
$ to go in search of Mr. 
Marshall that night, in. 
order to be “rid of the- 
brat,” as he expressed it, 
at once, but he felt rather 
tired, and he wished to be in 
the full possession of all his- 
powers when he came to deal with 
that gentleman. Besides, Blossy 
was rumpled and tumbled, and Dick looked 
cross and dirty—not at all like the benevo¬ 
lent guardian of unblemished respectability 
Peter wished him to appear. On the whole 
Peter thought it best to postpone the visit 
to Mr. Marshall till the morning. “We 
can do no good,” he said to Dick, in a low 
tone, “if we go, an’ after all it’s only one 
night more.” 

“On’y one night,” said Dick, with a- 
groan, “an’ I haven’t had any rest these 
two. I feel that tired I can hardly hold 
my head up. I know once it’s down on 
the pillow, let this child yelp as loud as she 
will she won’t wake me. She’ll have to 
take care of herself, I reckon, for once.” 

We’ll see about that,” said Peter, sig¬ 
nificantly. Then he intimated to Mrs. 
Smith, who was busy clearing away the 
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tea-things, that they should like to retire 
early, and that his friend and he would 
share the same bedroom. 

“ He’s a little heavy to sleep,” said Peter, 
4 ‘ an’ that’s bad with a baby. He likes to 
have me with him, an’ I can rouse him up 
a bit, if need be.” 

“ Bar squirts,” said Dick, sullenly. 
“ That’s worse nor slippers. 

“ I haven’t got a double-bedded room,” 
said Mrs. Smith, timidly; “indeed, I’ve 
only one vacant. That and the parlour 
that goes with it are on the same floor as 
this.” 

“ That doesn’t matter,” said Peter. 
“ Dick here likes sleepin’ on the floor. 
The babby can’t hurt then if it falls out.” 

“ Oh, if that will do,” said Mrs. Smith, 
quickly, “ I’ll soon have things ready,” 
and she left the room to make preparations 
for the night. This did not take her long, 
and she soon came back and informed the 
gentlemen that their room was ready, only 
perhaps they would like something hot 
first. 

Peter would most certainly. He took 
what was provided with a double relish 
because Mrs. Smith’s hard earnings paid 
for it, and Dick felt a shade less miserable 
as he took his. And while, they were 
thus engaged Mrs. Smith undressed Blossy 
and gave her some supper, and the little 
creature purred and cooed so charmingly 
that Mrs. Smith’s aunt, looking on, said to 
Dick, “Little cherub! what a comfort she 
must be to you?! ” 

Dick looked but said nothing. Blossy 
fell asleep in Mrs. Smith’s arms, and 
presently, up*n Peter saying he thought 
it was tune for them to give up, Mrs. Smith 
led the way to the bedroom they were 
to occupy. 

It was on the opposite side of the land¬ 
ing to the kitchen : a comfortable, neatly- 
furnished room, with a bed for Dick by the 
side of the one Peter was to occupy. The 
white dimity curtains were drawn before 
the window and the shutters were closed, 
but as they did not reach quite up to the 
top of the window, the morning light, as 
Peter observed, would come in and wake 
them in good time. 

“ The parlour that I let with this room 
is close to it,” said Mrs. Smith, “ if you’d 
rather have your breakfast in there, Mr. 
Potts, instead of in the kitchen with us.” 

“Ho, thank you; we’ll take it with 
you,” said Peter, affably. Perhaps if they 
breakfasted in the parlour Mrs. Smith 
would expect him to pay for the viands, 
but if they were in the kitchen, all together, 
she would consider them as her guests. 

“ It’s queer,” he said, as he looked around 
him, “ that folk should care to live down¬ 
stairs when they go in the country.” 

“It’s the way the house is built,” said 
Mrs. Smith, but she was too much occupied 
in placing clean towels by the washstand 
to tell them that, owing to her house being 
built on the slope of the rock, the room 
they were now in was on a level with the 
garden, while those on the other side of the 
landing were underground. Having given 
one parting look around to see that all was 
comfortable, she wished them good-night 
and went away. 

“ I think you might sleep on the ground 
to-night,” said Dick ; “ the bed I had last 
night hadn’t a handful of feathers in it, 
an’ my bones quite ache with rollin’ over 
an’ over an’ trying to get a soft place.” 

“ If I don’t "have my night’s rest,” said 
Peter, “ I shall never be able to manage 
our business to-morrow. Look what a yarn 
I shall have to spin ! You’ll have nothing 
to do but to hold the baby an’ look solemn. 
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Besides, if you’re so heavy to sleep as you 
say you are, you’ll be droppin’ her out of 
bed an’ givin’ her a black eye, an’ nice 
that’ll look to take her with to her affec¬ 
tionate relations. Ho ; you keep with her 
on the floor, an’ I’ll wake you, never fear, 

, if she cries more than’s agreeable ! ” 

“ What are you going to do now ? ” 
asked Dick ; “I don’t have any more cold 
water, I can tell you,” he added, with a 
faint attempt at resistance. “ What on 
earth are you doin’ with that towel ? ” 

“ Knottin’ the end of it to. cut at you 
with if you shouldn’t wake when the 
young’un squalls,” said Peter. “I tell 
you I won’t have that cryin’ itself into fits, 
or be kept awake myself. A bargain’s a 
bargain. It was settled atween us you was 
to take charge of the child, an’ I was to pay 
the expenses. An’ ain’t I payin’ ’em ! An’ 
a deal more nor ever I reckoned on. So 
you’ve no right to complain if you do find 
nussin’ harder work than you looked for.” 

Dick was spirit-broken; Blossy and 
Peter, between them, were to© much for 
him. JHe crept into bed, and Blossy being 
on her good behaviour, Peter did not find 
it necessaiy to rouse him out of his slum¬ 
bers more than half a dozen times to attend 
to her. 

The next morning Peter woke with a 
pleasant consciousness that he was now 
near the end of his troubles. “ This ’ll be 
the last day we shall be plagued with the 
child,” he said to Dick, as he called the 
other up. “ I don’t often count my chickens 
afore they’re hatched, but I do seem as if I 
felt that money in my pocket.” 

“ Can’t we have a little more light?” 
said Dick. ‘ ‘ Don’t open the shutters quite 
wide, though, or you’ll wake the child ; she 
seems likely to sleep for a bit, an’ maybe 
will let me have my breakfast in peace.” 

“I’ll just turn this one back a bit,” 
said Peter, “ without pullin’ up the blind.” 

He unfastened the shutters gently, so as 
not to disturb Blossy. Peter was in an 
excellent temper, and disposed to humour 
Dick in his wish to have. his breakfast in 
peace. Through the doorway came a plea¬ 
sant smell of ooffee and red herrings. 

“ Plenty of ’em, I’ve no doubt,” said 
Peter, “ an’ not one miserable thing be¬ 
tween four of us, an’ one of the four a 
cat! ” and even Peter took a sunshiny view 
of matters when he found there was a 
prospect of good living at the expense of 
another person. 

“There’s somethin’ stirrin’ outside,” said 
Peter, as he turned from the window. “ I 
wonder if they’ve an airy at the back as 
they have at the front, an’ keep fowls in it, 
as they do in some of the London houses. 
It’s a good room, but I should think it 
must hurt the lettin’ for it to be down¬ 
stairs.” 

“Keep quiet, whatever you do,” said 
Dick, “ an’ don’t let any more light in. I 
wish Mrs. Smith had put my bed farther 
from the window. If I get my breakfast 
in quiet to-day it ’ll be the first mouthful 
I’ve had in peace these three days.” 

“ Well, we shall soon be rid o’ the child 
now,” said Peter, reassuringly, “ an’ be 
well paid, too, for the trouble we’ve had 
with her. How, come along, or they her- 
rin’ will be gettin’ cold. You can titivate 
after breakfast, an’ I think I may as well 
come with you an’ have a bit of a wash.” 

Mi’s. Smith had provided not only her¬ 
rings, but eggs for them ; and these latter 
confirmed Peter in his opinion that it was 
fowls he had heard stirring outside their 
bedroom window'. 

‘ ‘ Queer wmy of building a house to put 
an airy back an’ front,” he thought; “but 


I suppose the eggs eat none the worse. 
Maybe the fowls roost in a cellar; I see 
she keeps her coals in the one that’s oppo¬ 
site this room.” 

Dick enjoyed his breakfast even more 
than Peter. It was such an inexpressible 
comfort not to be trouble T with that ter¬ 
rible Blossy. Peter filled up his time, in 
the intervals of eating, by asking his land¬ 
lady if she knew anything of the visitors 
to the place. 

“It’s a gentleman from London I’m 
after. I’ve got a bit of business to do 
with him. Do you think they’ll be able to 
tell me at the post-office where to find him 
if I ask after Mr. Marshall ? ” 

“ Mr. Marshall ? He must be at the 
Marine Hotel, on the other side of the 
road,” said Mrs. Smith. “Some friends of 
his were lodging here in my best rooms, 
but they left just three days after he came 
down.” 

“Then we shan’t have far to look for 
him,” said Dick, as he thought that now 
at last his troubles with Blossy were nearly 
at an end; and Peter ate his breakfast with 
redoubled appetite. 

“We shall soon be out of the wood,” he 
said to Dick, cheerily, “and with a good 
bundle of faggots, too, for the cuttin’,” he 
added, with a significant look and a slap 
on his pocket. 

“ Your little dear will soon be waking,” 
said Mrs. Smith. “I’d lik e to "wash and 
dress her, if youTl let me—pretty lamb !” 

‘ k Dick an’ I shall be real glad if you 
will,” said Peter. “He’s goin’ to take 
her to some of her poor mother’s friends, 
an’ he’d be glad to have her smartened up 
a bit. Come, I think we’ll be seein’ after 
her now,” he added, as he rose from the 
table. 

Dick rose too. In a little time he should 
be rid of his tyrant. He felt quite cheer¬ 
ful, even though about to face her now. 
Peter walked first, and opened the bedroom 
door. “ She’s quiet enough now,” he said. 
“I wish she’d sleep like this of a night. 
But babies never can be still except when 
nobody cares whether they are or not. 
Come, w'ake up, young ’un; it’s the last 
day we mean to be bothered with ’ee.” 

He went to the side of the bed and 
looked in. “I don’t see her,” he said. 
“ She’s got under the bedclothes; but the 
room’s so dark after coming out of the 
light, one can’t see nowt.” 

He threw' back the shutters and pulled 
up the blind, then started with surprise as 
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lie found the window, instead of looking 
on an area, opened on to a little garden 
bright with flowers, and sloping down to a 
succession of little terraces cut in the rock, 
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“ It’s a queerer place than I thowt for,” 
said Peter. ‘ ‘ The houses seem built right 
a top ^f one another. Just come an’ look 
out here, Dick.” 


at last he cried aloud, in his desperation, 
“ If that child hasn't been an’ run away 
with herself! ” 

And whether Blossy had run away with 



while through the flowers and bushes the 
chimneys and roofs of other houses could 
be seen, and below all lay the .sea, look¬ 
ing bright in the summer sun. 


But Dick had something else to do than 
look out of the window, for he was ferret¬ 
ing wildly amongst the bedclothes for 
something he was quite unable to find, and 


herself, or somebody had run away with 
her, there was no doubt whatever but that 
Blossy had gone. 

{To be continued.) 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO r 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “Peter the Whaler” “True Blue” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE POWDER MONKEY GETS 
HIS FIRST STEP UP THE RATLINES. 

T he British, wounded, and the French 
prisoners captured in the prize, were 
forthwith taken on board the Thisbe, when 
both ships made sail to get a good offing 
from the coast before daylight. Mr. Salt- 
well remained in command of the prize 
with the crew which had so gallantly won 
her. The wounded Frenchmen were also 
allowed to continue on board under 
charge of their surgeon, with an English 
assistant surgeon to help him, for there 
were upwards of forty poor fellows who 
required his care. 



Bill was glad to find that he had not to 
.go back to his own ship, as he wanted to 
look after Pierre, and as soon as his duty 
would allow him he went below to learn 
how his young French friend was gettingon. 
When he asked for the man whom he had 
brought down, the doctor pointed to one 
of the officer’s cabins in the gun-room, 
observing, “ He is somewhat badly hurt, 
but there are others still more cruelly 
knocked about who require my care, and I 
have not been able to attend to him for 
some time.” 

Bill hurried into the cabin. A faint voice 
replied to him. 

‘ ‘ Merci, merci! It is very kind of you 
to come and see me, but I fear that I shall 
not get over it,” said Pierre. “ Is there no 
chance of our returning to France ? I 
should like to die under my father’s roof, 
and see my mother and Jeannette once 
more.” 

“ There’s no chance of your getting back 


Bill introduced to Midshipmen’s Mess. 

for the present, but I hope you will see 
your mother and sister notwithstanding,” 
answered'Bill. “We are running across 
the Channel, and shall be in an English 
port in a day or two, when you will be 
landed, and I will ask the captain to let 
me take care of you. I should like to prove 
how grateful I am for all your kindness to 
me and Jack Peak, and I will tell Mr. 
Saltwell, the lieutenant wh@ commands 
this ship, how you and your family treated 
me. But I don’t think you ought to talk; 
I came to see if I could do anything for 
you.” 

“My lips are parched; I am very 
thirsty; I should like something to drink,” 
answered Pierre. 

“ I will see what I can find,” said Bill; 
aiid making his way to the steward’s 
pantry outside the captain’s cabin, he 
hunted about until he discovered some 
lemons. He quickly squeezed out the juice 
of a couple of them, and mixing it with 


water, brought the beverage to Pierre, 
who drank it eagerly. It much revived 
him. 

“ I was very unfortunate to be on board 
the Atlante when you captured her, for I 
had no wish to fight the English,” said 
Pierre. “ Only ten days ago I was per¬ 
suaded to come on board to see a friend, 
and the crew would not let me return on 
shore. However, I was determined to 
make the best of it, hoping before long to 
get back to my family, and be able to 
assist my father. And now to be cut 
down by my own country men, for it was a 
shot from the battery on shore which 
wounded me. It is more than- I can 
bear!” 

“ Don’t think about it,” said Bill; “ you 
are safe from further harm, and will be 
well taken care of ; and when you have re¬ 
covered, and the war is over, you will be 
able to go back. I must leave you now, 
but I will come and see you as often as I 
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can. I have placed the jug of lemonade 
close to your head, where it cannot slip. 
When that is gone I will get some more; 
it is the best tiling you can take at pre¬ 
sent.” 

Saying this, Bill hurried back to attend 
to his duty on deck, for, young as he was, 
as the prize was short-handed he had 
plenty of work to do. Several times he 
passed Mr. Saltwell, who gave him a kind 
look or said a word or two of encourage¬ 
ment, but did not allude to the service Bill 
had done him. 

‘ c He probably has forgotten all about 
my having shot the French boatswain,” 
thought Bill. “ I only did my duty, and 
if anybody else had been in his place I 
should have done the same.” 

The frigate and her fresh prize were 
meantime making the best of thoir way 
across the Channel. As the latter, a fast 
sailer, was not materially injurod, all sail 
was made on her, and she kept good way 
with the Thisbe. At the same time there 
was still the risk of either one or both 
being taken by a French ship of superior 
force, though neither was likely to yield 
without making every effort to escape. A 
constant look-out was kept from the mast¬ 
head, but as the ships got farther and 
farther from the French coast the hope of 
escaping without having again to light 
increased. 

Several sail were seen in the distance, 
but it was supposed that they were either 
merchantmen, standing up or down Chan¬ 
nel, in spite of the enemy’s cruisers on the 
watch to pick them up, or privateers, and, 
seeing that the Thisbe was a frigate, took 
good care to keep out of her way. 

At length the entrance to Plymouth 
Sound was descried, and the Thisbe and 
her prize stood up it triumphantly with 
colours flying, creating considerable as¬ 
tonishment at her quick return with another 
capture. Both were soon moored in 
Hamoaze, when the Atlante, a fine little 
ship, carrying twenty guns on one deck, 
was handed over to the prize agents with 
the full expectation that she would be 
bought into the service. The prisoners 
wore carried on shore, the wounded 
men were taken to the hospital, and the 
prize crew returned on board their own 
ship. 

Bill had been very anxious to accompany 
Pierre, that he might watch over him with 
more care than strangers could do, but he 
had had no opportunity of asking leave of 
Mr. Saltwell. 

He had not been long on board the 
frigate, and was giving an account of the 
boarding expedition to Jack and Tom, 
when he heard his name called along' the 
decks. 

“ Boy Rayner, the captain has sent for 
you into the cabin,” said the master-at- 
arms. 

“What can you be wanted for!” ex¬ 
claimed Tom. “Lookout for squalls. I 
shouldn’t like to be in your shoes.” 

“ Ho fear of that,” said Jack. “ Maybe 
the first lieutenant has told the captain 
how Bill saved his life. I wish that I had 
had a chance of doing something of the 
sort.” 

Bill, however, did not stop to hear the 
remarks of his two friends, but hurried aft, 
thinking that now would be the time to 
say something in poor Pierre’s favour. 

The sentry, who knew that he had been sent 
for, allowed him to pass without question, 
and he soon found himself in the presence 
of the captain and Mr. Saltwell, who were 
seated at the table in the main cabin. Bill 


stood, hat in hand, ready to answer any 
questions which might be put to him. 

“ W r illiam Rayner,” said the captain, 
“ you have, I understand, behaved re¬ 
markably well on several occasions, twice 
especially, by saving Mr. Saltwell’s life 
through your coolness and presence of 
mind. You are also, I find, a fair French 
scholar, and the first lieutenant reports 
favourably of your conduct in your former 
ship. I wish to reward you. Let me know 
how I can best do so in a way satisfactory 
to yourself.” 

‘ ‘ I only did my duty without thinking 
of being rewarded,” answered Bill; “ but 
I have been wishing sinco wo took the 
prize that something could be done for a 
young Frenchman who was badly hurt on 
board her by a shot from the battery which 
fired at us. He and his father saved Jack 
Peak and me from drowning when we were 
blown up in the Foxhound, and his family 
were afterwards very kind to us, and did 
their utmost to save us from being carried 
off to prison, and when we were hid away 
in a cave, his sister, at great risk, brought 
us food. He will now be amongst stran¬ 
gers, who do not understand his lingo, and 
the poor fellow will be very sad and soli¬ 
tary ; so I think he would like it, if I could 
get leave to go and stay with him while 
the frigate remains in harbour. I’ll take 
it as a great favour, sir, since you ask me 
what reward I should like, if you can let 
me go and be with him at the hospital, or 
if that cannot be, if he may be removed to 
some lodging where he can be well looked 
after until he recovers and is sent back to 
his own home.” 

‘ ‘ There may be some difficulty in doing 
as you propose,” replied the captain. 
“ Mr. Saltwell will, however, I have no 
doubt, try to make a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment, for a person behaving as the young 
Frenchman has done deserves to be re¬ 
warded ; but that is not what I meant; I 
want you to choose some reward for your¬ 
self, and wish you to let me know how I 
can best serve you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” answered Bill. “ I 
cannot think just now of anything I re¬ 
quire, though I should be very glad if I 
could get Pierre sent back to his family.” 

“ Your parents, perhaps, will be able to 
decide better than you can do, then. Your 
father or mother,” observed the captain. 

“ I have neither father nor mother, sir,” 
answered Bill. “ They are both dead.” 

“Your relatives and friends might 
decide,” said the captain. 

“ I have no relatives or friends, nor any 
one to care for me that I know of,” said 
Bill, in a quiet voice. 

“ Them Mr. Saltwell and I must settle 
the matter,” said Captain Martin. 
“ Should you like to be placed on the 
quarter-deck ? If you go on as you have 
begun, and let duty alone guide you on all 
occasions, you will, if you live, rise in the 
service and be an honour to it.” 

Bill almost gasped for breath as he heard 
this. He knew that the captain was in 
earnest, and he looked at him, and then at 
Mr. Saltwell, but could not speak. 

“ Come ! say what you wish, my lad,” 
said Captain Martin, in an encouraging 
tone. 

Still Bill was silent. 

“You will have opportunities of im¬ 
proving your education, and you need not 
fear about being well received by the 
young gentlemen in the midshipmen’s 
berth,” observed Mr. Saltwell. “Captain 
Martin and I will make arrangements for 
giving you an outfit and supplying you 


with such funds as you will require, besides 
which you will come in for a midshipman’& 
share of prize money.” 

The kind way in which the captain and 
first lieutenant spoke greatly assisted Bill 
to find his tongue and to express himself' 
appropriately. 

“ I am grateful, sirs, for your offer, and 
hope that I always shall be grateful. If 
you think that I am fit to become a mid¬ 
shipman, I will try to do my duty as such, 
so I accept your offer with all my heart.” 

Bill, overpowered by his feelings, could 
say no more. 

“The matter is settled, then,” said the 
captain, and sending for the purser, he at 
once entered the name of William Rayner* 
as a midshipman on the ship’s books, the 
only formality requisite in those days, 
though his rank would afterwards have to 
be confirmed at the Admiralty. 

The purser observed that he kad a suit 
of clothes belonging to one of the mid¬ 
shipmen killed in the action with the- 
French frigate, which would, he thought, 
exactly fit Mr. Rayner. 

Bill felt- very curious, at hearing himself 
so spoken of. 

The purser said that he would debit him 
with them at a moderate price. 

The captain approving of this proposal, 
Bill, in the course of a few minutes, found 
himself dressed in a midshipman’s uniform. 
He could scarcely believe his senses. It 
seemed to him as if by the power of an 
enchanter’s wand he had been changed 
into some one else. 

The first lieutenant then desired him. 
to accompany him, and leading the way 
down to the berth in which a number of 
the young gentlemen were assembled for 
dinner, he stopped at the door. 

“ I wish, young gentlemen, to present 
a new messmate to you,” he said, looking- 
in. “Mr. William Rayner! He has 
gained his position by exhibiting those 
qualities which I am sure you all admire, 
and you will, I have no doubt, treat him 
as a friend.” 

The members of the mess who were pre¬ 
sent rose and cordially put out their* 
hands towards Bill, whom the first lieu¬ 
tenant, taking by the arm, drew into the- 
berth. 

Mr. Saltwell then returned on deck. 

Bill naturally felt very bashful, but his. 
new messmates did their best to. set him 
at ease, and no one alluded to his for¬ 
mer position. They spoke only of the late- 
action, and begged him to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the way in which he had saved Mr. 
Saltwell’s life, a vague account of which 
they had heard. 

Bill complied, modestly, not saying more 
about himself than was necessary. What 
he said gamed him the applause of his new 
messmates, and raised him greatly in their 
estimation ; he therefore found him self 
far more at his ease than he had expected 
would be possible; no one by word or deed 
showing that they recollected that he had 
been just before a ship’s boy, but all treated 
him as an equal. 

His only regret now was that he could 
no longer talk with Jack and Tom as he 
had been accustomed to do, though he 
hoped that he should still be able, without 
doing anything derogatory to his new 
position, to speak to them in a friendly 
way. Thinking highly of Jack as he did, 
he regretted more than ever that his for¬ 
mer messmate could neither read nor write. 
He felt sure that he would, should he have- 
an opportunity, do something to merit pro¬ 
motion. 
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Bill commenced bis new duties with a 
spirit and alacrity which was remarked by 
his superior officers. He had narrowly 
observed the way the midshipmen con¬ 
ducted themselves, and was thus able to 
behave as well as the best of them. He 
was a little puzzled at first at dinner, but 
by seeing what others did he soon got over 
the slight difficulty he had to encounter. 

Next day Mr. Saltwoll called him up as 
he was walking the quarter-deck. 

“ I have been making inquiries as to 
what can be done for your friend Pierre 
Turgot,” he said. “As you told me he 
was not willingly on board the privateer, 
I was able to state that in his favour, and 
I have obtained leave for him to be re¬ 
moved to a private house, where he can 
remain until he has recovered, and he will 
then, I hope, be allowed to return to France 
without waiting for an exchange of prison¬ 
ers. Were he to be sent back with others 
he would probably at once be compelled to 
serve afloat, and his great desire is, I un¬ 
derstand, to return to his own family, to 
follow his former occupation of a fisher¬ 
man.” 

“Thank you, sir,” exclaimed Bill, “I 
cannot be too grateful to you for your 
kindness.” 

“ Don’t talk of that, my lad; if it hadn’t 
been for your courage and coolness I should 
not have been here. I am now going on 
shore, and wish you to accompany me. I 
have seen the widow of an old shipmate of 
min e who is willing to receive Pierre into 
her house, and to attend to him. We will 
have him removed at once, so that when 
we sail you will know he is placed under 
good care.” 

(To be continued.) 

--. 

BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

VII.—HENRY OF MONMOUTH, THE PRINCE 
WHOM A JUDGE SENT TO PRISON. 

A S T RANGE 
crowd throng¬ 
ed the Court of 
King’s Bench one 
memorable day 
four and a half 
centuries ago. 
Nobles and com¬ 
moners alike 
jostled their way 
into the sombre 
hall, every one in¬ 
tent on securing a 
good place, some 
talking loudly, 
others arguing an¬ 
grily, all highly 
excited and im¬ 
patient. It was evident that the trial about to 
take place was one of unusual interest and ex¬ 
traordinary importance ; for the gloomy court 
was not used to be so crowded, and seldom 
attracted so mixed and so eager a throng as 
that which now filled it. 

Suddenly a lull fell on the scene, heads were 
uncovered, the jostling and wrangling ceased, 
and order prevailed. 

The judge, Lord Justice Gascoigne, entered 
and took his seat. He was a grave, quiet man, 
but there was something in his look so dignified 
and so firm, that it awed into respectful silence 
all within that place as if by a spell. 

Then he said, 

“ Bring hither the prisoner.” 

All eyes turned now to the door by which the 
officer of the court v r ent out to obey the 
order. 

Presently it swung back, and there entered, 
between two jailers, a man of dissipated appear¬ 
ance and reckless demeanour, whose flushed 
cheeks and extravagant attire told only too 



plainly their own sad tale of intemperance and 
debauchery. 

He regarded with an indifferent look judge, 
jury, and the crowd which his trial had drawn 
together, and took his place at the bar rather 
with the air of a man harassed and ill-used than 
of one guilty and overawed. 

The trial began. The story of the man’s crime 
was a short and simple one. He had been ring¬ 
leader in a highway robbery lately committed, 
and taken in the very act with the booty upon 
his person. The evidence was clear as day¬ 
light ; no one attempted to dispute it or deny 
the acousation. 

Was this, then, all that had brought the 
assembly together ? The man was of a name 
known to comparatively few of those present. 
His crime was an ordinary felon)% and his 
defence appeared to be hopeless. It was evi¬ 
dently something else than this for which these 
onlookers had crowded into court, and it was 
not long before their curiosity was satisfied. 

A witness stood forward to be questioned as to 
the associates of the prisoner. 

He gave several names and then stopped. 

“Have no others joined him in these expedi¬ 
tions ? ” inquired the judge. 

The witness hesitated. 

“The law requires that you shall tell the 
whole truth,” calmly said the judge. “Have 
no others joined the prisoner in these expedi¬ 
tions ? ” 

Then the truth came out. 

“The Prince Henry of Wales has borne the 
prisoner company on divers occasions.” 

What ! A Prince of Wales, the coming king 
of England, implicated in a disgraceful, dis¬ 
creditable high-way robbery ! Though the crowd 
had heard of it already, a buzz of astonishment 
passed through their midst as the fact was thus 
clearly and indisputably established. 

“Was the prince concerned in the robbery for 
which the prisoner is now charged ? ” 

Witness could not say. 

In reply to further questions, however, it was 
stated that the prince frequently formed one of 
the party which indulged in these illegal prac¬ 
tices, that ho was as lawless and desperate as the 
worst of them, and that he was known to boast 
among his boon companions of his exploits as a 
common highwayman, and to exhibit proudly 
the plunder he had thus acquired. 

It was enough. The judge reminded the court 
that they were met to try, not the prince, but 
the prisoner at the bar ; and painful as the fact 
was, it was ho affair of theirs at that time to 
investigate the conduct of another man, except 
in as far as it threw light on the present case. 

The good judge was not the only man in 
England who had watched the dissipated career 
of the young prince with sorrow and concern. 
All to whom the honour of their country was 
dear bewailod the wasted youth and misused 
talents of this boy, whom his father’s jealousy 
and illiberality had driven into courses of riot 
and debauchery. They longed for the time to 
come, ere it was too late, when the serious duties 
of the camp or the throne would call out those 
better traits of his disposition which at present 
lay hidden beneath what was discreditable and 
wretched. They saw in him a nobility disfigured 
and a chivalry marred, still capable of asserting 
itself, but which as yet every rebuke and every 
warning had failed to arouse ; and on this ac¬ 
count the good people of England sorrowed with 
a jealous sorrow over their “Prince Hal,” and 
looked forward witli trembling to see how all 
this would end. 

But to return. The case against the prisoner 
was full and complete, axd nothing now re¬ 
mained but to pronounce him guilty, and sen¬ 
tence him to the penalty his crime required. 
This duty the judge was proceeding to dis¬ 
charge, when at the "door of the court was heard 
a commotion. For a moment the judge’s words 
were drowned in the shuffling of feet and the 
sound of voices, then the door opened, and in 
walked a youth, scarcely more than a boy, tall, 
slender, and handsome, with flushed cheeks and 
wild eye, fashionably dressed, with a sword at 
his side and a plumed hat upon his head. 

“ The Prince of Wales ! ” broke from the lips 


of a score of onlookers as they recognised in 
that youth the heir to the crown, towards whose 
delinquencies their thoughts had that moment 
beon turned. 

He advanced gaily and recklessly to the 
bench, the crowd falling back on either side to 
give him passage. As he passed the bar at 
which the prisoner stood awaiting his sentence, 
he stopped, and, nodding familiarly, exclaimed, 

“ What ho, comrade ! I heard thou wast in 
trouble, and have come myself to ease thee ; so- 
cheer up, lad ! ” Then approaching the judge, 
he said, “ Good Master Gascoigne, your prisoner 
is a friend of mine ; too gay a comrade to lan¬ 
guish in bonds for a trifling scrape like this. 
Spare yourself, therefore, further pains on his- 
account, and come, solace your gravity with a 
party of boon companions who assemble to-night 
to celebrate their hero’s emancipation from your 
clutches ! ” 

Gravely and sorrowfully the judge regarded 
the prince who thus flippantly defied the law of 
which he was the guardian, but his face was 
firm and his voice authoritative as he replied, 

“ Prince, my duty is to defend the laws of 
the King, your father, not to break them. As 
you entered, I was passing the sentence of im¬ 
prisonment on the prisoner which he has merited 
by his evil deeds. That sentence must now be- 
put in force.” 

Prince Henry’s face clouded, and he scowled. 
as he exclaimed, 

“ What! would you defy the Prince of Wales 
to his very face ? Liberate my comrade, I charge 
you, at once, or it shall be the worse for you ! ” 

“ Be warned, prince. They who obstruct the 
law incur the penalties of the law, be they 
princes or peasants. Officers, remove the pri¬ 
soner.” 

Henry flushed angrily, and his eyes glared 
like fire. Advancing a step, he laid his hand 
on the hilt of his sword and drew it from its. 
scabbard. 

The judge rose quietly to his feet, and, laying 
his hand gently on the foolish boy’s shoulder, 
said, in a voice calm and clear, which all could 
hear, 

“Henry, Prince of Wales, I arrest thee in 
the name of the King, your father, whose laws 
you have defied, and whose court you have in¬ 
sulted ! Officers, remove the prince into cus¬ 
tody.” 

There was a strange and solemn pause as the 
judge resumed his seat, and all eyes turned on 
Henry. The firmness of the judge had touched 
the right chord at last. The sword dropped 
back into its sheath, the scowl of passion gave 
place to the flush of shame, the wild eyes sought 
the ground, and the haughty head hung down 
in confusion. Without a word he submitted to 
the officers of the court, and accompanied them 
to the place of his confinement, humble and 
repentant. 

* # * * 

Years after this a gay throng of courtiers -were 
assembled at court to do homage to King Henry v 
of England on his accession to the throne. There 
were there princes and nobles and ladies, some 
the friends of the late king, some the friends of 
the nev\ In the faces of not a few of the former 
might be detected traces of uneasiness and 
anxiety, while the latter talked and looked, for 
the most part, confident and triumphant. It 
was easy to guess the cause of this strange 
variety of feeling. The gay young reveller was 
now king. There were some there wdio had 
n-.ade no secret of their disapproval of his wild 
courses as a prince. How would he regard them 
now the crown -was on his head ? Others 
there were -who had borne him company in his ex¬ 
cesses, drinking from the same bowl, and sharing 
in all the lawlessness of his law'less youth. Was 
not the time for their advancement come, now' 
that the fountain of honour was in the person of 
their ow'n boon companion and comrade ? 

Amid waving and acclamation, the young 
king stepped into the presence chamber to re¬ 
ceive the homage of his subjects. 

In general appearance he v T as not much 
changed from the tall, handsome youth vffio, a 
few years ago, had openly defied the law and 
insulted its dignity ; but the more serious ex- 
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hat; they cheered as they passed. I heard 
some one ask if they could do anything for 
us. I asked what steamer that was, and 
heard some one say New York, and they 
were lost to view in the fog and dusk. I 
saw New York in letters on the starboard 
side of her round stern. She was travelling 
like the wind, and if she struck a vessel she 
would strike them hard. Well, I guess 
they knew their business. A Mother Carey’s 
chicken flew into our sail, and was stunned 
and fell nearly dead into my lap. Oh, 
how I pitied the poor quivering, fluttering 
visitor. I took it as a good omen, though, 
and, as it recovered (for all sea-birds oan- 
not rise from any hard substance) I placed 
it out on the raging water again, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing it fly away in 
the darkness. Bain! Oh, how it rained! 
and how we flew ! Sailed 200 miles these 
twenty-four hours. 

Wednesday , June 2 Qth. — Wind s.w. 
Passed near to a large barque, painted 
green, bound to the w. Have since learnt 
from a lady passenger who saw us that it 
was a Bussian barque, and was lost soon 
after, all hands taking to a raft. They 
were bothered by whales, and wandered if 
the whales bothered us. Oh, how it rained 
this p.m. I think we drove the Nautilus 
twenty miles in two hours. Cleared off 
this evening. No observation to-day, or 
lately; it has been so rough and foggy. 
Passed a ship bound W. in the night; also 
a shoal of whales that were puffing, blus¬ 
tering, and “playing engine.” Course 
S.E. by E. An old hagden sea-bird saw 
us, and thought he had made a discovery. 
He came up and whirled round us several 
times, but as we did not pan out well for 
him he left. Position doubtful. 

Thursday , June 21th .—A heavy swell on 
this morning, but the first fine day for quite 
a spell. All that we have in the shape of 
clothes and bedding and everything else 
that is not air-tight are completely wet 
through. Stewed beans for breakfast. 
Course S.E. by E. ; wind s.w. At night a 
shoal of whales kind of made us feel un¬ 
comfortable. You could touch some of 
them with your hand. Their blowing was 
terrific. I was turned in, and Walter 
called me. I got all ready to jump out of 
bed pretty quick. Feeling tired and sick I 
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oression of his face, and the more sedate pose of 
(nis lips, betokened an inward change of no 
•small importance. And now that the whole 
•court was eagerly looking for some indication of 
his conduct under the new honours and duties 
which had this day devolved upon him, he was 
<not long in satisfying their curiosity in a de¬ 
cided and significant manner. 

Glancing for a moment among the gay throng 
which surrounded him, his eye lit on a grave 
dignified man, with clear eye and firm mouth, 
now advanced in years, and clad in the robes of 
«- judge. 

King Henry stepped towards him, and, with a 
friendly smile, took him by the hand. 

“Good Master Gascoigne,” he said, “ I know 
you of old. What my father said of you, let 
me say too, in the hearing of all these people. 
Happy is the king that has such a man who dares 
to execute justice even on the king's son . You 
did well by me when you once committed me to 
prison ; you shall still be my councillor and the 
’trusted guardian of my laws.” 

The judge bowed low as he replied, “My 
-lord, your father added yet another word to that 
you have yourself recalled. Happy” said he, 
li the king that has such a son , who will submit 
even his princely self to the hand of justice.” 

And a tear stood in the grave man’s eye as he 
kissed the hand of him who had once been his 
prisoner, but was now his king and his friend. 

THE 

VOYAGE OF THE NAUTILUS. 

By the Captain. 

{Continued from page 326.) 

Friday , June 21st. Wind E. and n.e. 
Strong heavy sea running. Had to heave 
to and put out the drogue. Soon took in 
the drogue and tried to run double-reefed. 
Could not. Tried our square sail, gave it 
up, and tried the drogue again. It looked 
like a storm in win- 



on -foggy shortly after sunrise; cleared 
up about 11 a.m. Very pleasant now. 
Picked up a bottle half-full of some 
sort of poor rum. Sunset very yellow, 
betokening plenty of wind to-morrow. The 
sea is bad enough now. Saw some skip¬ 
jacks and stormy petrel. The plot thickens. 
Course s.E. Fog came on, but cleared 
soon after. Wind E. and E. by n. More 
nautili; water rough and head beat sea. 
At 4 a.m., 23rd, Walter sighted green 
light ahead ; gave one blast of fog-horn to 
let them know that we were on the star¬ 
board tack; proved to be a ship ; showed 
our light to better advantage, then put it 
out of sight and ran down to speak them ; 


but the moment we doused the “glim” 
(our light) they turned and ran before it, 
and we after them, for a mile or so, but 
finding a stern chase a long one, we gave 
it up and let them go ; so I blew my fog¬ 
horn and whistle alternately for a minute, 
and resumed our course as best we could 
on an E.S.E. wind. Shortly after they 
hove to till daylight. Whether they 
knew what we were or not I can’t tell, but 
it is my impression that they must have 
taken us for the Flying Dutchman, and 
they did not want any of our correspond¬ 
ence. We are getting to be a terror in 
these waters; five days now banging 
around, hove to, and otherwise of no ad¬ 
vantage to ourselves or any one else. 
Bun and course under the circumstances 
very doubtful. 

Sunday , June 23rcZ.—Wind N.E. and E. 
and s.E., all easterly. Lat. 42.50. No 
longitude for me ; foggy and discouraging 
enough. Got a rap on the head with the 
club of the sail, which nearly stunned me. 
Coffee for breakfast; tomatoes and ham for 
dinner. At 5 p.m. sighted a ship, and 
as the wind was E. by s., and we could not 
lie our course, we waited for him to come 
up. Proved to be the ship Tyro, of Yar¬ 
mouth, N.S., Captain Baymond, long. 
55.20 W. Wanted to know if we wanted 
him to take us off. Told him we 
guessed not. There were some lady 
passengers on board; they cheered us 
heartily. Said his barometer indicated 
easterly winds; said he would report us. 
Shortly after concluded that it would not 
pay for wear and tear, so we hove to at 
drogue, and remained all night. We are 
on the edge of the gulf stream. Bun 
and course of no consequence. 

Monday , June 24 th. —Wind s E. and very 
high. Bough sea. Still at the drogue. 
Saw steamship bound to the eastward and 
two ships to westward. A terrible high 
combing sea running. Threw some oil to 
see what it was good for; found that the 
smell of the cod-liver oil was about as dis¬ 
agreeable as the clean water breaking over 
us. The smell summoned all the Mother 
Carey’s chickens, hagdens, marble-headers, 
and other sea-birds, from far and near to 
us. What scent they have, and such a 
hurrah as they set up ! Also a grampus 
came puffing along, and 
they were all disgusted, for 
they found only a ‘ ‘ big cry 
and little wool.” We are 
drifting* to the xi .Yf. Some¬ 
how or other, I can’t keep 
/ Sable Island out of my mind, 
and I often stand up and 
look to leeward for it while 
at the drogue; also for sails. 

Tuesday, June 25th. —Wind 
S.S.W. Bad sea running. 

Threw more oil. Don’t 
miud the smell so much now, 
as the situation is becoming 
a little more interesting. 

Ah ! can it be possible ? Yes, 
it is true—the wind is mo¬ 
derating. We hauled the 
drogue in at 2 p.m., and 
started from this miserable 
place. Course s.E. by E. This 
is wild sailing. Oh, how I wish some of 
my chums coifid see old Bill now ! Oh, that 
this scene could only be photographed on 
paper as it ever will be in my mind ! Came 
on foggy. At dusk heard steam whistle. 
Blew our horn, showed our light, and saw a 
steamship coming head on. I gave theNau- 
tilus a little starboard helm, and we passed 
•within a few yards of her. I waved my 


lay down again, telling Walter if he saw 
any coming head on with their mouths 
open to call me. It was so dark you could 
not see twenty feet on the water. Some 
rubbed the boat with their sides. I think 
our light attracted them. There was but 
little wind, so we kept quiet, and believed 
in the old adage that if you let them alone 
they will let you alone. I told Walter to 
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put tlie light out of sight, which he did, 
hut it made no difference. Shortly after 
I took the helm, and a breeze springing up 
they departed, to our extreme pleasure. 
Early this morning a large steamer passed 
quite handy to us, but as they could not 
see us kept right along. We wished that 
we had been a little farther that way. Feel 
better this morning, 28th. Calm, with 


and the most magnificent garden in the 
world. The bottom here was well por¬ 
trayed by lines by Southey in his “ Ke- 
hama,” xvi. 5, which strangely came to my 
mind by way of contrast, I suppose : 

‘ ‘ It was a garden still beyond all price— 

Even yet it was a place of Paradise. 


E. s.E. Foggy. In the gulf stream to 
the southward of the Grand Banks, making 
our little five miles an hour now. Made a 
good 100 miles these last twenty-four 
hours. Made for two different ships to¬ 
day, but could not catch them. Baked 
beans for breakfast. Cleared up. Will 
write a letter and send it home by first 
vessel we can put it on board of. This boat 



A Shoal of Porpoises. 


little puffs from all quarters. Heavy swell 
running. 

Friday , June 28th .—A royal breakfast— 
coffee with condensed milk, corned beef 
with ‘ ‘ hard tack,” Plenty of Mother Caroy’a 
chickens, hagdens, and marble-headers. 
Thick overhead. Had a good wash, and 
we are waiting for something to turn 
up. Walter has turned in for a short rest. 
Now he turns out we wedge our mast, 
make sail, and he turns in again. Got 
observation, though it was a hard job, 
42.29 N., longitude, dead reckoning, 53.10 
w. Passed between two ships, one going 
E. and the other w. This is the first one 
we have seen going E. Some whales. Wo 
did not show any light last night, just for 
fun. 

Saturday , June 29th .—This morning at 
daybreak I felt terribly sleepy, and with 
the greatest difficulty I kept my post at > 
the helm. In spite of my exertions, how- j 
ever, I could not refrain from a momentary 
drowse; yet my previous experience as a 
soldier on guard often reminded me to be 
a man, and be as vigilant to my own cause 
as I was to that of my country. But in 
spite of my exertions I must have lost con¬ 
sciousness, for I was suddenly startled by 
hearing some voice halloaing to me, and 
looking up I expected to see some hardy 
Cape Ann fisherman attending to his j 
trawls; but I was disappointed, for all I ! 
saw was fog and a deep heavy swell on the 
water, but I knew by the scene before 
me that I was on the southern edge of the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland as well as 
if it had been a book with large letters, by 
a kind of inward instinct. I was then 
reminded of my half-inch cedar boat, and 
about 100 fathoms of water between me. 


And here were coral-bowers, 

And grots of Madrepores, 

And banks of sponge as soft and fair to eye 
As e’er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-nymphs lie, 

With languid limbs, in summer's sultry hours. 
Here too were living flowers, 

Which like a bud compacted, 

Their purple cups contracted, 

And now in open blossom spread, 

Stretched, like green anthers, many a seeking 
head. 

And arborets of jointed stone were there, 

And plants of fibres fine as silkworm’s thread, 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid’s golden hair 
Upon the waves dispread. 

Others that like the broad banana growing, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
Like streamers wide outflowing.” 

But I am departing from my course, and 
sueh a contrast from the bottom of the sea 
to the top and our real condition ! Occa¬ 
sionally I hear the well-known quack of 
what the sailors call hagdens, a sea-bird 
familiar hereabouts. I will to my dreary 
log again. 

Wind N.W. for the first time since, we 
started, course E.S.E., very light winds 
these last twenty-four hours. Did not sail 
over seventy-five miles. Bain, fog. Some 
whales. Two ships so far away could not 
speak them. Eunning by dead reckoning 
now. Feel better than I expected, but not 
very well anyway. These last two weeks 
have been very hard on an old cripple like 
me. We hope for a better show now that 
we are up to the Grand Banks. When we 
see a ship the fog will shut her out, so we 
cannot get correct longitude, as we have 
no chronometer, and if we did it would be 
hard on the chronometer. 

Sunday , June 30th.— Wind w., course 


is awfully hard to steer in strong winds* 
She draws so little water, and is so round 
on the bottom. Only for our Baker’s com¬ 
pass we would not be anywhere. Wind 
increases. No observation to-day. Bain 
at intervals. Saw a fine ship behind us- 
just after a shower; as she bore down we 
laid alongside and spoke her ; proved to be- 
the American ship James H. Fish, of 
Thomaston, Maine, Captain Brown, bound 
to England. They got ready to pick us up, 
and were surprised when they found out. 
that we were going farther than they v> ere. 
Saw three women on board. Gave us his 
reckoning, and said he would report us. 
Latitude 43 N., longitude 47.16 w. Wind 
increased to a gale; had to reef. Two 
hours after tried to put square sail on her, 
but canio near beiug swamped. Concluded 
to heave to at the drogue. Wind N.'W. 
We are drifting on our course. These are 
what Balph Tomlinson calls “Cap Seas.” 
Balph Tomlinson is my brother-in-law. 
He told me that if we got by these seas, 
we should go over all right; but I took no 
notice of what he said till we got here. 
He is an Englishman, and has made many' 
trips in a large steamer as engineer. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


New Unicycle. 

A single wheel, wherein is arranged a seat for 
the traveller who is to propel it, has been in* 
vented by Mr. J. Heronemus, of Emdrup, near- 















Copenhagen. The wheel has one central rim, 
and to this are fixed the arms, which are (say) 
six or eight in number, half of them “ swelled, 
extended, or bellied out to one side, and half of 
them similarly to the other side, each set of 
arms being fixed t© a nave or boss ; these arms 
are bent out so far and the naves are so far apart 
that the traveller when in the sitting posture 
finds room in the wheel between t\em. The 
arms are by preference not arranged opposite to 
one another on the two sides, but intermediately. 
The naves carry each a crank, and these cranks 
are by connecting rods jointed to two bell-crank 
levers having one arm placed about upright in 
a position convenient to the traveller to take 
hold of for working them backward and forward 
alternately. Each bell-crank lever has its ful¬ 
crum in the seat for the traveller, which seat is 
hung from the naves or axles of the wheel. The 
spat is by preference made in scroll form, of 
light open-worked steel plate or wirework, or 
partly so, and may have a part extending over¬ 
head to carry an awning to protect against dirt 
thrown up, and against rain. From each nave 
there may be hung a leg serving to steady the 
velocipede while entering the same, but which 
can be thrown up out of the way when tra¬ 
velling. The wheel, arms, and the rim may be 
fitted with stiffeners or diagonals to distribute 
the weight or strain over the rim as much as 
possible. The velocipede may be eight feet and 
upwards in diameter, and by this and by the 
facility for working it a very great speed is at¬ 
tained, and with safety to the traveller.” We 
take these details from a foreign journal, but 
have not ourselves seen the new unicycle, and 
cannot therefore speak personally of its capabili¬ 
ties. 


The Sea-Serpent. 

This wonderful animal has hardly ever been 
•seen alike by any two sets of observers. It is 
nearly always easy to a naturalist to understand 
the stories told. Sometimes it is a pair of 
whales that is seen ; sometimes, as when the 
animal was seen off the Scotch coast, and figured 
in the “Illustrated London News,” a long^mass 
of floating seaweed deceives the distant observer. 
Sometimes the serpent has large eyes and a crest 
behind the head; then it is a 'ribbon-fish ( Gym - 
netrus), some of which attain the length of six¬ 
teen or seventeen feet. 

I myself am one of the few professed natural¬ 
ists who have seen the serpent. It was on a 
voyage to Rotterdam from the Thames. An 
•old gentleman suddenly started up, shouting, 
“There’s the sea-serpent! ” gesticulating with 
his umbrella. 

All the passengers crowded to the ship’s side, 
and gazed with astonishment at a black line 
undulating with astonishing rapidity along the 
water at some distance. It was a flock of cor¬ 
morants, which was flying in line behind the 
waves, andwhich was thus viewed in the intervals 
between them with a sort of thaumoscopic 
effect. 

The extremely untrustworthy nature of the 
description sent home is a constant feature in 
the natural history of the sea-serpent. Not long 
ago he was seen near Singapore (evidently a 
very large cuttle-fish on this occasion), lie was 
described as with large eyes, spotted, with 
brown, and without arms or legs, but with a 
very long tail , and was yet said to be like a 
frog. 

Ordinary sailors know nothing about whales 
nr fish, and easily imagine they see wonders. 
Often, of course, the sea-serpent stories are en¬ 
tirely without foundation in fact, and some¬ 
times, apparently, ships from which they ema¬ 
nate are laden with rum .—Henry N. Moseley. 
“ Notes of a Naturalist on the Challenger.” 

[The last sentences of Mr. Moseley rather 
shake the confidence with which his previous 
explanations are justly received. The reports 
of “The Sea-Serpent ” have not always come 
from men ignorant or drunk, as he insinuates. 
That huge sea-serpents do not exist is very pro¬ 
bable, but naturalists are all aware that sojne 
species of serpents swim far from land.] 
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A LETTER FROM MOUNT SINAI. 

W HEN Dr. Duff, the great Indian missionary, 
was going out the second time to his 
work for Christ in our Eastern empire, he halted, 
as many travellers do, to see something of 
Egypt. It was nearly forty years ago. What 
is called “the overland route” was*then but 
recently opened, and the Suez Canal had not 
been thought of. From Alexandria it was a 
tedious way up the Mahmoodieh Canal and the 
Nile of the Delta to Cairo. From Cairo an 
expedition to the Sinaitic peninsula was planned, 
but five out of six of the travellers turned back 
after a short experience of the discomforts of the 
desert. *Dr. Duff went on alone, under’ the 
guidance of the sheikh of the tribes of the Sinai 
range, who happened to be at Cairo, and gave 
pledge to the English vice-consul for the safe 
return of the missionary. 

In the memoir of Dr. Duff, recently pub¬ 
lished (Hodder and Stoughton), an account of 
the trip is given, and in it we find the following 
letter to his daughter, one of twelve letters, we 
are told, which he WTote to dear friends in Scot¬ 
land from the summit of JebelMusa, the tra¬ 
ditional mountain where God spake to Moses, the 
lawgiver of Israel. 

“Top of Mount Sinai, 

“ Sabbath Morning , 12 th January , 1840. 

“ My Deadest R -, 

“Did you ever expect to get a letter from 
papa dated ‘ Mount Sinai V —a letter written on 
the very top of that extraordinaiy mountain on 
which Jehovah once came down, amid thunder- 
ings and lightnings, so that the thousands of 
Israel were affrighted, and Moses himself ex¬ 
ceedingly quaked! And yet so it is. Here I 
am on a Sabbath morning, on the 12th January, 
about sunrise—when perhaps you and your sister 
and brothers are scarcely out of bed. And amid 
all the wonders of that most indescribable scene 
around me I have not forgotten my dear chil¬ 
dren, or the guardian friends that surround 
them. Yes* this very moment I have finished 
reading aloud the 19th and 20th chapters of 
Exodus,—but oh in what a different voice from 
that in which they were uttered upwards of 
three thousand years ago ; and have just now 
risen from the naked granite peak, on which I 
knelt to implore the Lord for a blessing—to 
pray that the law might be my schoolmaster to 
bring me to Christ; and in my prayer, rest 
assured that you and sister, brothers and 
other friends, were not forgotten. No ; the 
remembrance of you all has been sweet to me. 
May the Lord lead and guide you, in grace and 
in truth, to know and to do His holy will ! 

“But you may say, ‘What, papa, climb a 
mountain on Sabbath ! 5 Yes, my dear ; think 
for a moment. In Edinburgh, where there is a 
church, it would be wrong not to go there to 
worship with the rest of God’s people. But 
here there is no church — no ehurch within 
hundreds of miles, in which I could worship. 
Now you know that God is ‘not confined to 
temples made with hands.’ He is a Spirit, and 
is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. He 
is everywhere to be found, and may everywhere 
be worshipped. Our Saviour often went apart 
to a mountain to pray ; so this morning I re¬ 
tired to the summit of Sinai to hold communion 
with my God, and to remember in prayer those 
that are dear to me. I never had such a church 
before ; for this is the church where Jehovah 
Himself proclaimed the law to the thousands of 
Israel. And the very rocks now surround me 
that quaked and shook at that mighty voice. 
Oh may we all find refuge from the thunders of 
Sinai beneath the shadow af the Cross of Cal¬ 
vary ! 

“This is a solemn spot! This is a solemn 
day ! And never in my life did I before read 
the fourth commandment with such peculiar 
emotion ! ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 

it holy.’ I hope, my dear children, that you 
strive to obey this and other commands of the 
Lord. Attend submissively to the instructions 
of those who are over you ; pray that God Him¬ 
self, by His Spirit, may make you more able to 
obey.” 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, F.C.S., 

Author of “Pleasant Hours loith the Magic 
Lanternetc . 

PART I. 

here is a well-known story of 
a great philosopher who 
visited Stonehenge and in¬ 
quired of a shepherd on the 
downs the nearest way to 
Salisbury. The shepherd 
gave the information, but 
advised resort to a nearer 
place of shelter, as the rain 
was about to fall heavily. 
The philosopher glanced at the earth and sky, 
saw no indications of the threatened storm, set 
out for Salisbury, and was presently drenched 
to the skin. His love for knowledge overcame 
his sense of discomfort, insomuch that he hur¬ 
ried back to ascertain by what means the shep¬ 
herd had been able to fortell the coming storm 
so accurately. 

The rustic was too cunning to speak readily, 
but he was at last tempted by half-a-crown to 
explain the source of his information. The 
philosopher listened eagerly for a revelation 
which lie might turn to practical account, and 
this is what he was told. “See that black-faced 
ram?” said the shepherd. “ Whenever he do 
stand with his face down wind you may always 
know that it will rain in less than half an hour. ” 
Such knowledge, it will be perceived, is based 
upon local natural phenomena — and conse¬ 
quently a person may be weathenvise amongst 
the hills and mountains and yet quite unable to 
forecast the atmospheric changes by the sea¬ 
shore. 

Until within comparatively recent times prog¬ 
nostics of weather could be made only by a few 
persons, and even then without scientific ac¬ 
curacy, for the prophecy depended upon a 
number of loosely collected experiences, having 
very little of principles to tie them together; 
and yet how important occasionally to be a 
little weather-wise. All boys know something 
of the miseries of wet holidays, and what a 
capital thing it would be to know a little before¬ 
hand just what to expect ! 

We don’t all possess black-faced rams, and if 
we did we couldn’t carry them in our pockets. 
WhaL then, is the best thing to do in the cir¬ 
cumstances ? Let us see. 

Torricelli’s discovery of the effects of the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, and the 
subsequent invention of the barometer, have 
remedied this unsatisfactory state of things, and 
placed weather forecasts or meteorology amongst 
the sciences. 

Meteorological science has made great progress 
during the last few years, especially since the 
late Admiral Fitzroy introduced the system of 
storm signals. The admiral’s plan was the daily 
comparison of telegrams from about forty sta¬ 
tions in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
and thereupon warnings were issued forty-eight 
hours in advance of the expected storm. This 
system was fairly successful, and it was found 
that out of 413 cases in which storm signals 
were hoisted a storm occurred in 214, while in a 
majority of the remaining instances a storm took 
place in the neighbourhood. 

The Meteorological Office now issues, in addi¬ 
tion to reports of the weather for the 2 Kt & 
twenty-four hours, a detailed forecast of the con¬ 
dition of atmosphere that may be expected 
during the twenty-four hours that are to come, 
and thus persons who are going for a picnic 
may know how many umbrellas have to be pro¬ 
vided. We purpose in this series of articles not 
only to describe the various instruments em- 
. ployed to ascertain the condition of the atmo¬ 
sphere, but also to give instructions for making 
.some of the more simple forms, with such direc¬ 
tions for their use that those of our readers who 
i possess a little skill and patience may follow up 
this most interesting and instructive subject for 
themselves, and no longer be dependent upon 
those who, because they observe a mackerel skv* 
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predict wind; or a red sunset, prophesy a fine 
to-morrow, without any real foundation for their 
"beliefs. 

Let us, then, first of all find out the great 
•causes of changes of weather. These undoubtedly 
are heat and gravitation. It is heat from the 
sun acting on the atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth which causes the winds that waft our 
ships from shore to shore. It is the heat from 
the sun again .which causes the water of the 
ocean to evaporate and form aqueous vapour, 
which, invisible at first, on rising into the higher 
and cooler regions of the air, is condensed into 
the form of clouds. These clouds, in coming 
into contact with the lofty summits of the 
mountains, or passing over cooler portions of 
the earth, are changed into the rain which 
refreshes the earth in summer, or into snow 
which protects the vegetation in winter. Both 
the rain and the snow, though produced in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, are brought 
down to the surface of the earth by a mighty 
mysterious force—the force of gravity. The 
instruments which we purpose describing are 
the barometer, which indicates the variations in 
the weight of the atmosphere ; the thermometer, 
vhich shows the temperature, or amount ©f solar 
ieat; the hygrometer, which reveals the mois¬ 
ture suspended in the atmosphere ; the rain- 
..gauge, which registers the amount of the rain¬ 
fall ; the wind-vane and the anemometer, which 
■show the direction and the force of the wind. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

By the Author of “ Conjuring,” etc. 

PART III. 

CURIOUS PROPERTY. 

F igures multiplied by 5 give the same result 
t when divided by 2, if, where there is no re¬ 
mainder, a cipher be added to the product iu 
the sum of division, thus :— 

9S4 2)984 

- 492 

4920 

When there is a remainder, as in the following 
example, 5 must be used in place of the cypher:— 

967 2)967 

- 483 

4835 

THE HIDDEN NUMBERS. 

On four pieces of cardboard of the same size 
and shape write the figure 1 ; upon four others, 
2 ; on other four, 3 ; and so on with the figures 
up to, and inclusive of, 9. Then write the 

number 10 upon sixteen cards. 

You may now go out of the room and let any 
one mix the numbers and place the cards upon 
a table in the manner described below’, after 
which you can return and tell the total of the 
hidden figures. 

The person -who arranges the cards must take 
one (suppose it to be a 7), and turn it face down¬ 
wards upon the table : he then counts the cards 
(not numbers upon them) to make up twelve. 
Thus to the 7 he would add five cards. Should 
the number on the next card prove to be 10, he 
will turn that down and place two oards upon 
it; if it be 1 it will require eleven cards, and so 
on until all, or nearly all, the cards are ex¬ 
hausted. Possibly a few may remain which 
cannot be put into packs as described. 

You now return to the room, and observe the 
number of packs into which the cards are 
divided, and also the number of cards (if any) 
left over. You must allow 13 for each pack 
above four, adding the number of cards left 
over separately. For example : Suppose there 
are nine packs and eight cards over, you make a 
mental calculation (cutting off four packs) 
thus :— 

Five packs (13 each) . . .65 

Single cards remaining . . 8 


73 


And if the cards have been arranged in the 
manner described you will find 73 to be the 
total of the numbers at the bottom of the nine 
packs. 

THE BANKRUPT TOPER. 

In the pre-coffee-house period, a silly tippler, 
thinking to raise his spirits by pouring spirits 
(fiery Irish whisky, which went “ like a torch¬ 
light procession ”) down his throat, went to a 
tavern where he was known, and said to ‘ £ mine 
host,” ‘‘Lend me as much money as I have in 
my pocket, and I v’ill spend sixpence in the 
taproom.” The obliging landlord did so, 
and the man kept to his word. Presently the 
toper went to another house of the same" cha¬ 
racter on the same errand, and with a like 
result, and he afterwards repaired to yet another 
hostelry, and there getting as much lent to him 
as he then had in his pocket, and spending six¬ 
pence, he found himself without any money at 
all. 

The problem is, How much did he start 
with ? 

To get at this, you may progress, crab-like, 
backwards. It is evident that when the toper, 
“ with lack-lustre eye,” reached his last stage 
of impecuniosity (before becoming a downright 
bankrupt), he had only threepence of borrowed 
money in his pocket. At the second alehouse 
he had succeeded in putting 4-id. “ upon the 
slate,” and in the first instance he must have 
had a capital of 5{d. The sum stands :— 


In pocket to shirt with . . . 

. . 5|d. 

First loan. 



lOkl. 

First disbursement . . . . 

. . . fid. 

Cash now in hand . . . . 

. . 44d. 

Second loan. 



9d. 

Second disbursement. . . 


Cash now in hand .... 

. . . 3d. 

Third loan. 



fid. 

Third disbursement . . . 

. . . 6d. 


Od. 


Balance-sheet of Bankrupt's Affairs. 

'Debts (very bad ones !) : Is. O^d. Assets : 
Nil (if we except a well-deserved severe head¬ 
ache in the morning). 

“ POSSUM UP A GUM-TREE.” 

There was an elegant negro song with this 
title some years back, but it is not that we have 
now to do with. Our present purpose is to tell 
the adventures of one of these ‘ ‘ marsupial car¬ 
nivorous animals,” who, falling sick, attempted 
to get upon his perch, a gum-tree ten feet high. 
He could only, by great exertion, climb three 
feet in an hour ; but, as fatigue then overcame 
him, and he fell back two feet in the next hour, 
his rate of progress was but slow. Still, with a 
perseverance worthy of Bruce’s spider, he stuck 
to his task and was rewarded by reaching the 
top of the tree (ten feet), which was the height 
of his ambition. How long did it take the 
animal to travel thus far at the rate we have 
named ? One might think that as he fell back 
two feet in the second hour after climbing three 
in the first, his progress might be easily reck¬ 
oned as one foot every two hours ; therefore, 
that the “ possum ” took twenty hours to get 
to the top of the tree. Very few animals (in¬ 
cluding man) get there so soon, but this one did 
it in fifteen hours, for in his last struggle after 
the seventh foot, lie got to the top in one jour¬ 
ney of three feet, and there was no backsliding 
connected with his adventures as before. And 
so ends the possum’s tale ! 

NUTS TO CRACK. 

One of the lads at “Do-the-boys Hall” (this 
is a long time since ; there are no schools of the 
class now, let us hope !) happened oil a lucky 
day to come into,a rich possession—^some nuts. 
There are boys who, like him, having fpw 


luxuries, would have cracked and eaten these; 
but this one, being of a sociable and generous 
disposition, did. not, and so left us some “nuts 
to crack. ” To his three “chums” he gave in 
the following proportions :—To his bosom friend 
half the quantity of nuts, but of these Tom r 
Faithful returned ten ; to liis second friend he 
gave a third of what remained, but Jack Hearty * 
gave two nuts back ; and to a third friend ' 
our liberal hero gave one-half of what he now ^ 
had left, though of these Harry Frank well in¬ 
sisted upon returning one. The first owner of 
the nuts had now twelve remaining. 

How many nuts had that Croesus of “Do-the- 
boys Hall ” originally ? 

He had forty. Here it is :— 

One-half, less 10 returned . . .10 

One-tliird of 30, less 2 returned . . 8 

One-half of remainder (22), less 1 returned 10 
Joey Jovial’s own share . . . .12 


40 


CONJURING. 

By a Professor of the Art. 
[Continued from page 154.] 

THE MAGICIANS TABLE. 

think there was a 
promise made that 
should unfold the 
mysteries of the magi¬ 
cian’s table to my appre- 
ciative readers, and per- 
haps the time has now 
come when that promise 
might well be redeemed. 
Hitherto the tricks given 
have not required any 
specially prepared table, 
but I shall now have 
occasion to explain 
some in which the aid 
of such a one is abso¬ 
lutely necessary ; though I am not thinking of 
giving any very difficult tricks just yet. 

I 7.o not advise the clumsy device of having a 
table with a hanging cloth falling low enough 
to conceal an assistant crouched upon a shelf 
beneath ; for, besides being a relic of the early 
ages of the magic art, it would be unsuitable for 
private use. A small, neat table, something 
like a mantel-pieee board on four legs, covered 
with green baize, and having a baize and gimp 
fall in front about eight or nine inches deep— 
just sufficient, indeed, to shield from the obser¬ 
vation of the audience a little shelf beneath— 
will answer every purpose you are likely to 
require. This table, which should be made to 
suit your height, I will give a drawing of. 
Here is the top view (size about two feet six 




inches by ten inches), and the dotted lines show 
the neatly fitted trapdoors which should open 
and close by the pressure of a spring from the 
back. 

Below is the view from the back, with the 
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hidden shelf, and two short iron supports (useful 
to hold bundles upon) which can be turned round 
under the top. 

HAT TRICKS. 

Having now got the first requisite of a con¬ 
jurer (if we omit assurance), a table, we may go 
into that inexhaustible field of perennial amuse¬ 
ment to be found in hat tricks. You have all 
seen the facile and irrepressibly talkative pro¬ 
fessor, who draws no end of articles from a bor¬ 
rowed chapeau, until one is.forced to think it a 
kind of wi-limited co-operative store,—so you 
will know exactly the kind of thing I am about 
to describe, even if you have hitherto been 
innocent of the means by which the astounding 
results have been brought about. 

You will usually find such tricks described in 
the “Magician’s Programme” as The Ilat of 
Fortunatus , or, The Cornucopia of Plenty; so 
you may take a hint from this for your own 
written bill of the performance. 

There are many tricks that can be performed 
with hats : in some cases great numbers of tins 
are first produced, then perhaps a large quantity 
of paper shavings, bonbons, baby-clothing, and 
possibly a doll to crown the joke ; all these are 
lying handy on the table-shelf, or hanging from 
the iron brackets I have already spoken of. 
They are arranged in black bags and are as tightly 
compressed as possible. The tins fit within 
each other, so that when taken from the hat 
singly, and thrown carelessly down, they form 
a great heap; the paper shavings are drawn 
forth from a “nattily” arranged bundle in 
“ most admired confusion,” and form large heap 
number two ; the baby-clothes, likewise neatly 
folded, go into a small space ; the bon-bons 
ditto ; and the dell (all head, neck, and skirts, 
no body) is easily whipped from under the per¬ 
former’s coat and passed into the hat. Of course 
all these things do not go into the hat at one 
and the same time. I will explain how they 
find their way there. 

Let us suppose you have, as Mrs. Malaprop 
might say, made all your derangements previous 
to the performance—everything is in its place, 
in its separate bundle, as tight as compressed 
hay. 

The hour has arrived ; “Sissy” has just con¬ 
cluded the overture to “ Fra Diavolo,” or “ The 
Magic Flute;” the bell has “invited” the 
curtain to rise ; and you step on the stage and 
seek to induce your friends “in front” to follow 
you into “ The Realms of Occultimacy. ” I 
have, already given you a few tricks (at pages 
75, 139, and 154), with which I trust you are 
now familiar. These will be useful to com¬ 
mence with; afterwards take the following. 
Desire some gentleman to lend you a hat, and 
for the purpose choose the glossiest you can see. 
Take it to your little table, and while indulging 
in some badinage, possibly about the maker’s 
name, slip one of your bundles in. You have 
raised the lining previously to give greater 
depth to the inside of the hat, and to hide your 
movements better. Now advance (meanwhile 
loosening the string of the ba" in which your 
tins are packed), and say, “Dear me, sir ; do 
you usually carry ‘tin’ in your hat? Vulgar 
lktle boys would say your purse is the proper 
place for that! ” With this you produce the 
innermost tin and place it on a ohair ; then— 
holding the others against the side of the hat, 
and turning it_ bottom downwards, and shaking 
it—say, “ It is a strange hat, yours, sir ; I had 
better return it.” Now, if you can manage to 
let one tin slip out and fall upon the stage, so 
much the better. You stop short, and with 
an air of well-feigned astonishment, exclaim, 
“ Where did that come from ? Surely the hat 
was empty ? ” With this you turn the hat 
over again, and look inside, give a long-drawn, 
low whistle, and say, “You’re there, are you?” 
at the same time drawing forth the tins ono by 
one. 

When all are out, thank the gentleman 
for his hat, and, in the act of returning it 
to him, stop suddenly, saying, “ I beg pardon ; 
allow me to give it a brush.” You return to 
the table, where you have a hat-brush handy, 


and give it one or two; turns round the hat, 
contriving at the same time to drop number 
two bundle into it unobserved. This, say, 
consists of ribbon, or shavings. Again the 
same astonishment, agaiu the forming of a great 
heap with what has previously gone into small 
compass. 

Now you come to the bonbons , which you 
throw amongst your audience; before this 
diversion has subsided “load” the hat once 
more with the baby-clothes. When all these 
are duly exhibited (and ladies are ever pleased 
to see the dwarf-like attire of the pretty little 
dears, while it is sure to make the gentlemen 
smile), drop the doll from under your coat into 
the hat without going near the table (having 
first shown that the hat is empty, of course), 
and advance to its owner with an apology for 
detaining it so long; but, you add, you have 
brought him a little present as some com¬ 
pensation for the hard usage his head-gear has 
sustained. Then draw forth the doll, and the 
merriment is great, especially if he be a miser¬ 
able bachelor! 

--- 


Correspondence. 



Acting Charades.— It will be time enough to 
consider this matter when winter returns. 
Out-of-door sports require all our space now. 

“ Next Number.” —Most of our correspondents 
and inquirers demand an answer in the “ next 
number.” A very large proportion of ques¬ 
tions are not worth answering at all, or are 
such as any one at hand could reply to. But 
even for answering more special questions 
time must be allowed. The Boy’s Own 
Paper is always in type several weeks in 
advance. The number of questions also 
requires them to be taken in order. We do 
not adopt the method of making a sham 
column of correspondence, as is said to be 
done in some magazines, inventing questions 
merely in order to supply answers. 

Antiquarian. —At the sale of the late Mr. 
Bergner’s collection of coins in 1873 two of 
Queen Anne’s farthings fetched £5 and £7. 
A guinea of Queen Anne went for £42 10s. 
A double sovereign of Edward vi changed 
hands for £165, and a silver sixpence of Queen 
Elizabeth for £41. 

J. G. W. (Georgetown, Demerara.)—Scripture 
Enigmas, Bible Questions, and various helps 
to pleasant study of the Bible, are given 
regularly in the “ Sunday at Home,” the 
price of which is only sixpence monthly. The 
rates of p&tiige to all foreign countries will 
be found on the wrappers, many of the rates 
being much reduced by recent postal arrange¬ 
ments. We shall take into consideration the 
adoption of similar exercises for Sunday hours 
in the Boy’s Own Paper. 

G. R. M.—You had better not try tricks with 
fire, much less with molten lead. The con¬ 
jurers have special ways of protecting them¬ 
selves, some of which have been already re¬ 
ferred to. 

“ Buttercup. ’’—The “letters and dots in the 
music,” about which you seem so puzzled, are 
simply the Tonic Sol-fa version of the staff 
notation above it. 

Cannibalism. —If there are not races actually 
now addicted to the terrible practice, one oc¬ 
casionally hears from parts of Africa, South 
America, etc., of isolated instances. 


CHESS. 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

If ^ I A ^ i 

K L M N 0 P 

(See No. 8, March 8, 1879.) 

[Blank diagrams for recording problems in the 
universal notation can be obtained, in packets of 
20 at 3d.', post free 3jd., and in book form con¬ 
taining 50 diagrams at Is. each, from Mr. E. 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.} 


Problem No. 39. 

Termination of a game played on the 26th of 
last April between Miss M. Rudge and Mrs. 
M. Y.-White : K dl; M f4; N al; O e2, 
P6 ; P a2, d3, f‘2, h4. Black : Ke7; 
M f7, g6; N a5; P b7, c7,. d6. 

(9 + 7 = 16 pieces.) White gives mate in five 
moves. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. ty. —We give here the first seven moves of 
the Evans Gambit, in order that you may 
compare several notations. 



International. 

Dutch. 



* 

(And in some Russian 




Papers). 

1 , 

Pe4 

Pe5 

Wit. 

Zwart. 

2 , 

0 g3 

0 c 6 

1 e 2 —e4 

e7—e5 

3, 

Nc4 

Nc5 

2 gl—f3 

b 8 —c 6 

4, 

Pb4 

Nb4 

3 fl—c4 

f 8 —c5 

5, 

Pc3 

N c5 

4 b2—b4 

c5—b4: 

6, 

\ K gl 
\ Mfl 

Pd 6 

5 c2—c3 

6 o—o 

b4—c5 
d 7 —d 6 

7, 

Pd4 

Pd4 

7 d 2 —d4 

e5—d4: 


German, Danish, 
and Swedish. 


Weiss. 

Hvid. 

Hvit. 

1 e2—e4 

2 Sgl— f3 

3 Lfl—c4 

4 b2—b4 

5 c2—c3 

6 o—o 

7 d2—d4 


Schwarz. 

Sort. 

Swart. 

e7—e5 
Sb8—c6 
Lf8—c5 
Lc5—b4: 
Lb4—c5 
d7—d6 
e5—d4: 


Italian. 
Bianco. Nero. 


1. P4R 

2. C 3AR 

3. A 4AD 

4. P 4CD 

5. P 3 AD 

6. Arrocca 

7. P 4D 


P4R 
C SAD 
A 4 AD 
A pr PC 
A 4 AD 
P 3D 
P pr P 


Portuguese. 

(In the periodical “Echo Americano.”) 


Branco. 

Negro. 

1. P e2—e4 

P e7—e5 

2. Cgl—f3 

C b8—c6 

3. B fl—c4 

B f8—c5 

4. P b2—b4 

B c5—b4 

5. P c2—c3 

B b4—c5 

j R el gl 
(Thl—fl 

Pd7—d6 

7. Pd2—d4 

P e5—d4 

French. 

Blancs. 

Noirs. 

1. P . 4R 

P . 4R 

2. C . 3FR 

C . 3FD 

3. F . 4FD 

F . 4FD 

4. P . 4CD 

F . pr. PC 

5. P . 3FD 

F . 4FD 

6. Roque TR 

P . 3D 

7. P . 4D 

P . pr. PD. 

English. 

White. 

Black. 

1. P to K 4 

P to K4 

2. Kt to K B3 

Kt to Q B*3 

3. B to B4 

B to B4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

B takes Kt P 

5. P to Q B3 

B to B4 

6. Castles 

P to Q3 

7. P to Q4 

P takes P 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 


Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston 


Author of “Peter the Whaler /' “ True Blue, ,} etc. 


CHATTER XXIII.—WILLIAM RAYNER IS ENABLED 
TO SHOW HIS GRATITUDE TO PIERRE. 

B ill at once got reacty to attend the first 
lieutenant. The boat being alongside 
they were soon on shore. Their first visit 
was to the hospital, which being over¬ 
crowded, the authorities were glad to get 
rid of one of their patients. Pierre was 
placed in a litter and conveyed, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Saltwell and Bill, to the 
residence of Mrs. Crofton, a neat cotta go 
standing by itself in a small garden. A 
pretty little girl about thirteen years of 
age opened the door, and on seeing the 
strangers summoned her mother, who at 


Mr. Midshipman Rayner visits Pierre. 
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once appeared, and led the way to the 
room she had prepared for Pierre’s recep¬ 
tion. It was on the ground-floor, and 
contained a dimity-covered bed, and a few 
other simple articles of furniture, quite 
sufficient for all the young French sailor’s 
wants. 

Pierre again and again thanked Bill for 
having brought him to so delightful a 
place. 

“ Ah !” he said, “ that lady,” looking at 
Mrs. Crofton, “reminds me of my mother, 
and the little girl is just like Jeannette, 
when she was younger. And they are so 
kind and gentle ! I shall get well very 
soon, though I think I should have died if 
I had remained at the hospital, where I 
was nearly stifled, while day and night I 
heard the oaths and groans of my wounded 
compatriots, who abuse the English as the 
cause of their suffering, regardless of the 
care that is being taken of them.” 

“I was very sure you would recover 
sooner in a quiet house by yourself, and 
therefore I begged my officer to have you 
removed,” said Bill. 

It was not for some time that Pierre 
remarked the new midshipman’s uniform. 

“ Why, you told me you were a ship’s 
boy, now I see you dressed as an officer!” 
he exclaimed, in a tone of astonishment. 
“ The gendarmes were right after all.” 

“No, they were wrong,” answered Bill. 
“I was then what I told you, but I am 
now a midshipman.” 

He then gave an account to Pierre of 
how he had been promoted. Tlieir conver¬ 
sation was interrupted by the return of 
Mrs. Crofton and Mary, with some food 
for their patient, as the doctor had told 
Mr. Saltwell that he should be fed often, 
though with but little at a time. As Mrs. 
Crofton could speak French, she did not 
require Bill to interpret for her. 

He was glad to find that Pierre would 
be able to converse with his kind hostess. 
Mr. Saltwell, who had gone into the draw¬ 
ing-room, now told Bill that he might 
stay with Pierre until the evening, and 
that he should have leave to visit him 
every day while the frigate remained in 
harbour. 

The first lieutenant now took his leave, 
and Mrs. Crofton observing “ that Pierre 
would be the better for some sleep, after 
the excitement of being moved,” invited 
Bill into her sitting-room, she naturally 
wishing to hear more about his adventures 
in France than Mr. Saltwell had been 
able to tell her. Bill himself was perfectly 
willing to talk away on the subject as long 
as she wished, especially when he found so 
ready a listener in Mary. He began with 
an accoimt of the blowing up of the Fox¬ 
hound; and when he had finished, Mrs. 
Crofton wished to know how it was that 
he first came to go to sea, and so he had to 
go back to tell her all about himself, and 
the death of his mother, and how he had 
been left penniless in the world. 

‘ ‘And now I find you a midshipman with 
warm friends ; in a few years you will be a 
lieutenant, then a commander, and next a 
post-captain, I hope, and at length a 
British admiral, and you will have gained 
your promotion without the interest of 
relatives or bom friends, simply by your 
own good conduct and bravery.” 

“I don’t know what I may become, 
ma’am,” said Bill, inclined to smile at Mrs. 
Or ofton’s enthusiasm. “ At present I am 
but a midshipman, but I will try, as I 
always have, to do my duty.” 

This conversation made Bill feel per¬ 
fectly at home with Mrs. Crofton. Indeed, 


it seemed to him as if he had known her all 
his life, so that ho was willing to confide 
in her as if she were his mother. 

He was equally willing to confide in 
Mary. Indeed, all the reserve he at first 
felt quickly wore off, and he talked to her 
’ as if she had been his sister. If he did not 
say to himself that she was a perfect angel, 
he thought her what most people would 
consider very much better—a land, good, 
honest, open-kearted girl, with clear hazel, 
truthful eyes, and a sweet smile on her 
mouth when she smiled, which was very 
frequently, with a hearty ring in her 
laughter. She reminded him, as she did 
Pierre, of Jeannette, and Bill felt very sure 
that, should she ever have the opportunity 
of helping any one in distress, she would 
be ready to take as much trouble and run 
as many risks as the French girl had in 
assisting Jack and him. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Rayner, I like mid¬ 
shipmen very much?” she said, in her art¬ 
less way. ‘ ‘ My brother Oliver is a midship¬ 
man, and as 1 am veiy fond of him, I like 
all midshipmen for his sake. At first I was 
inclined to liko you because you were a 
midshipman, but now I like you for your¬ 
self.” 

“ I am much obliged to you,” said Bill; 
“ and I like you for yourself, I can tell 
you. I didn’t know before that you had 
a brother Oliver. "Where is he serving P ” 

“ On board the Ariel corvette in the 
West Indies,” answered Mary. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps some day we may fall in 
with each other,” said Bill; “ and I am 
very sure, from what you say about him, 
we shall become, good friends, for I shall 
be inclined to like him for your sake.” 

“Then I’m sure he will like you; he 
could not help doing so. He is only three 
years older than I am; just about your 
age, I suppose. He went to sea when he 
was a very little fellow with poor dear papa, 
who was killed in action. Oliver was by 
his side at the time, and wrote us home 
an accomit of the sad, sad event, saying 
how broken-hearted he was. The people 
were very kind to him. Papa was lieute¬ 
nant of the ship, and was loved by all the 
men, as I am sure ho would have been, re¬ 
membering how good and land and gentle 
he was with us.” 

The tears came into Mary’s bright eyes 
as she spoke of her father. 

“ Whenever we hear of a battle out there 
poor mamma is very anxious until the parti¬ 
culars come home, and she knows that Oliver 
is safe,” said Mary. “Wo are nearly sure 
to get a letter from him, for he always 
writes when ho can, and I hope that you’11 
write also when you are away, and tell us 
all that you are doing ; then we shall re¬ 
ceive two letters instead of one, and we 
shall always be so very, very glad to hear 
from you.” 

Bill promised that he would write con¬ 
stantly, saying, that ho should be pleased to 
do so, especially as he had not many corre¬ 
spondents ; indeed, he might have said that 
he had none, as he was, in truth, not ac¬ 
quainted with anybody on shore. Mary 
and her mother -were the first friends he 
had ever possessed, so that he very natu¬ 
rally valued them the more. They were of 
very great service to him in many respects, 
for Mrs. Crofton was a ladylike and refined 
person, though her means were small, and 
she was able to give him instruction in the 
ways and manners of people of education; 
though Bill was so observant, and anxious 
to imitate what was right, that he only 
required the opportunity to fit himself 
thoroughly’ for his new station in life. 


Mr. Saltwell lent him books, and ho read 
during every spare moment, to make 
amends for his want of early education. 

When he cav/e on shore, Mrs. Crofton 
assisted him, and as she knew French very 
well, helped him to study it with a gram¬ 
mar and dictionary, which ho found very 
easy, as he already understood so much of 
the language, and he was able to practise 
speaking with Pierre. 

The yoimg Frenchman slowly recovered, 
but the doctor, who came to visit him from 
the hospital every day, said that it would 
be a long time before he would regain 
strength and be able to return to France. 

Bill had written at Pierre’s dictation to 
Madame Turgot to tell her where he was, 
what had happened to him, and how well 
he was treated. It was rather a funny 
composition, as Pierre was no great scholar, 
and could not say how the words should be 
spelt, but Bill showed it to Mrs. Crofton, 
who assured him that it would be under¬ 
stood perfectly well, which was the great 
object required, and that Madame Turgot 
would be satisfied, from the tone and ex¬ 
pression, that it came from her son. 

There was no regular post in those days 
between the two comitries. Pierre, how¬ 
ever, at length got an answer from his 
mother, directed to the care of Mrs. Crof¬ 
ton, expressing her heartfelt thanks to 
Lieutenant Saltwell and Bill, and the land 
lady who had befriended him. She sent 
also many messages from Captain Turgot 
and Jeanette. 

The letter arrived just as the Thisbc was 
ready for sea. Mary could not help burst¬ 
ing into tears when Bill took his leave for 
the last time. 

“It’s just like Oliver going away,” she 
said. Indeed, it was evident that she 
looked upon Bill as another Oliver, and 
even Mrs. Crofton showed how sincerely 
sorry she was to part with her young 
visitor, who had so greatly won on her 
affections. 

She promised to write again to Madame 
Turgot to let her know how Pierre was 
getting on, but there appeared no proba¬ 
bility of his being able to move until the 
frigate came back, when Mr. Saltwell would 
be able to make arrangements for his return 
to France. 

Though sony to leave his kind friends, 
Bill was very glad to be at sea again, and 
engaged in the active duties of his profes¬ 
sion. His messmates treated him with 
much kindness, and remarked among 
themselves the improvement in his man¬ 
ners, while two or three fresh members of 
the mess, when they heard how he had 
gained his promotion, looked upon him with 
evident respect. He did not, however, for¬ 
get his old friends, and J ack was always 
pleased when he came forward to talk to 
him, and did not appear at all jealous, 
which could not be said of Tom, who, 
though he did not venture to show his 
feelings, was inclined to keep out of his 
way, and sometimes answered in rather a 
surly tone when spoken to, always taking 
care to bring in the “sir” after every 
sentence, and touching his hat with moofe 
respect, of which Bill, though he could not 
fail to observe, took no notice. 

The Thisbe had been several weeks at 
sea, and had during that time captured, 
without filing a shot, three of the enemy’s 
merchantmen, which she had sent into 
Plymouth, the more pugnacious of the 
crew grumbling at not having encountered 
an enemy worthy of their prowess, and 
which would have afforded them a larger 
amount o-f prize money. 









Captain Martin was about to return to 
port to take on board bis officers and men 
when he was joined by the Yenus frigate. 
Her captain told him that he had just 
i before made out two French frigates to the 
south-east, and the Thisbe bore up with 
the Yenus in chase, with every stitch of 
canvas they could carry set. 

A stem chase is proverbially a long 
chase, and the French frigates, which had 
been seen to the eastward, had a consider¬ 
able start of their pursuers. Still, as they 
had been under moderate canvas, it was 
hoped that they would set no more sail, 
and might thus be overtaken. 

A sharp look-out was kept, and the 
officers were continually going aloft with 
their glasses, and sweeping the horizon 
from north to south, in the hopes of espying 
the enemy. 

“I say, Jack, do you think if we come 
up with those two Frenchmen we are 
chasing they’ll turn round and fight us ?” 
asked Tom, who thought it much pleasanter 
to capture unarmed merchant vessels than to 
have to fight an enemy which sent round 
shots and bullets on board in return. 

“ No doubt about that, youngster,” an¬ 
swered Ben Twinch, the boatswain’s mate, 
who overheard Tom’s remark. ‘ ‘ What do 
you think we come to sea for P If we can 
take a man-of-war of our own size she’s 
worth half a dozen merchant craft, though, 
to be sure, some of us may lose the number 
•of our mess; but we all know that, and 
make no count of it. Maybe you’ll have 
your head taken off one of these days, and 
ijc you do, you’ll only share the fate of 
many another fine fellow.” 

“ I hope not! ” cried Tom, mechanically 
putting up his hand to his head as if to 
hold it on, and turning from Ben. 

“Never fear!” said Jack, wishing to 
•console him; ‘ ‘ the chances are that you 
will escape and live to fight another day.” 

If Tom had any fear, it was not the time 
to show it. He heard all around him speak 
of fighting as if it were fun, and of death 
with seeming levity. It is the way of the 
young and the thoughtless. Old sailors 
•and old soldiers seldom talk thus, and think 
more of duty than of glory. For young or 
for old the loss of life is not a matter for 
light talk, as if death was only the end of 
it. Those that cause war will have much 
to reckon for hereafter. But there is no 
time for such thoughts in sight of the 
enemy. So we must go on with our story. 

The midshipmen aft were universally 
anxious to come up with the vessels of 
which they were in chase. It was supposed 
dhat they were frigates of the same size as 
their own and the Yenus, but should they 
prove much larger, they wore equally ready 
t;o engage them. 

Still, hour after hour went by, and no 
•enemy appearing, they began to fear that 
the Frenchmen would get into port before 
they could be overtaken. At length, just 
before the sun reached the horizon, his jays 
-fell on the royals and topgallantsails of 
two ships right ahead. As the sun sank 
lower they were again lost to view, but 
their appearance revived the hopes of all 
on board. It was not likely that they would 
alter their course during the night, and it 
was hoped, therefore, that before morning 
they would be overtaken. It was not likely 
that the Thisbe and Yenus, being in the 
shadow, would have been perceived. 

‘‘ The chances are that we shall be upon 
them in the dark,” said Jack to Tom; 
“ and we’ll surprise them, I’ve a notion. 
The captain thinks so, or he wouldn’t have 
given the order to prepare for action.” 
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“ I would rather fight in daylight,” said 
Tom, “ and I hope they’ll manage to keep 
ahead till then.” 

Jack laughed, for ho suspected that Tom 
would rather not fight at all. 

The watch below were ordered to turn in 
as usual, but most of the officers kept on 
deck, too eager for the work to be able to 
sleep. 

(To be continued.) 



BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Till. —LAMBERT SIMNEL, THE BAKER’S BOY 
WHO PRETENDED TO BE A KING. 

scene of unwonted ex¬ 
citement was being 
enacted in Dublin. The 
streets were thronged 
with people, the houses 
> were gay with flags, sol¬ 
diers lined the paths, 
and nobles in their grand 
j^> carriages went by in 
procession. The com- 
r in on folk shouted till they 
were hoarse, and pressed for¬ 
ward on every hand towards 
the great church of the city, 
to witness the ceremony which was taking place 
there. 

Whence was all this excitement ? How came 
the Irish capital into such a state of festivity 
and holiday-making. The story is a short one 
and a strange. 

Some weeks before, a man in the dress of a 
priest, accompanied by a good-looking boy, had 
landed in Dublin, and made his way to the 
residence of the Governor of the place, with whom 
he sought an interview. On being admitted, he 
much astonished that nobleman by the tale he 
told. 

It was well known that Richard hi had during 
his lifetime shut up in prison the young Earl 
of Warwick, liis nephew, whose title to the 
crown was better than his own. The cruel uncle, 
who seemed unable to endure the presence of any 
of those whom he had so basely robbed of their 
inheritance, had already, as is well known, mur¬ 
dered those other two nephews of liis whose 
claims were most prominent and unmistakable. 
The young Earl of Warwick, however, was 
allowed to keep his life, but remained a close 
prisoner in a castle in Yorkshire. 

When Henry vn took the crown from Richard 
and became king, he was by no means disposed 
to liberate a prince who was clearly nearer to the 
throne than himself. So he had him removed 
from Yorkshire to the Tower of London, where 
he remained almost forgotten amid the bustle of 
coronation festivities of the new king. 

Now the story told by the priest was that this 
prince had succeeded in escaping from the Tower, 
and indeed was none other than the lad who 
now stood at his side, having made his way to 
Ireland in the company of his tutor and friend, 
to beg the aid of the Governor of Dublin in an 
effort to recover his lawful inheritance. 

The Earl of Kildare (for that was the 
Governor’s name) looked in astonishment 
from one to the other, and bade them 
repeat their story; asking the boy many 
questions about his childhood and the 
companions of his youth, which the latter 
answered so^glibly and unhesitatingly that 
the foolish Governor was fully persuaded 
this was no other than the rightful King 
of England. 

He caused the lad to be treated with all 
the honour due to royalty ; he gave him 
a guard of soldiers, he showed him to the 
populace, who welcomed him with enthu¬ 
siasm, and he set to work to organise an 
army which should follow to enforce his 
claim to the throne of England. 

The boy took all this sudden glory in 
a half-bewildered manner, but adhered so 
correctly to his plausible story that none 
of those generous Irish folk doubted that 


lie was any other than the disinherited prince 
he professed to be. 

Had they only known that the youth'about 
whom they were so enthusiastic was no better 
than a baker’s son, named Lambert Simnel, they 
might have been less pleased. 

Well, in due time it was decided to crown 
the new king with all honour. And this was 
the occasion about which, as we have seen, Dub¬ 
lin was in such a state of festivity and holiday. 

The boy was conducted with great pomp to 
church, amid the shouts of the people, and there 
crowned with a diadem taken from a statue of 
the Virgin Mary. Afterwards* according to cus¬ 
tom, he was borne on the shoulders, of a huge 
Irish chieftain back to the Castle, where he lived 
as a king for some time. 

All this while the real Earl of Warwick was 
safe in the Tower, and now when the rumour of 
Lambert SimneFs doings in Ireland reached 
King Henry, he had him brought out from his 
prison and exhibited in public, so that every one 
might be convinced of the imposture of the boy 
who set himself up to be the same person. 

But though the people of England were thus 
kept from being deceived, as the Irish had been, 
there were a good many of them who heartily 
disliked King Henry, and were ready to join in 
any movement against him, irrespective of right 
or wrong. The consequence was, Lambert 
Simnel—or rather the people who instigated 
him in his falsehood—found they might count 
on a fair amount of support even from those 
who discredited their story; and this encou¬ 
raged them to attempt an invasion of. England, 
and venture their scheme on the field of battle. 

So, with a force of about 8,000 men, they 
landed in Lancashire. There is no need to tell 
the result of this expedition. After many dis¬ 
appointments occasioned by the reluctance of 
the people to join them, they encountered the 
King’s army near Newark, and after a desperate 
battle were defeated and lost all their leaders. 
Lambert Simnel and the priest were taken 
prisoners, and for a time there was an end of 
this silly attempt to deceive the nation. 

In the following years of Henry’s reign, any 
one entering the Royal kitchens might have 
observed a boy, meanly dressed, following his 
occupation as a turnspit; and that boy, had ho 
felt disposed to give you his history, would have 
told you how once upon a time he was crowned 
a king, and lived in a palace, how nobles bowed 
the knee before him, and troops fought at his 
bidding. He would have told how people had 
hailed him as King Edward of England, and 
rushed along beside his carriage, eager to catch 
so much as a glance from his eye. And then ho 
would go on to tell how all this was because de¬ 
signing men had put into his head foolish ambi¬ 
tions, and taught him to repeat a likely-looking 
story. And if one had questioned him further, 
doubtless lie would have confessed that he was 
happier far now as a humble turnspit than ever 
he had been as a sham king, and would have 
warned one sadly that cheats never prosper, 
however successful they may seem for a time ,* 
and that contentment with one’s lot, humble 
though it be, brings with it. rewards infinitely 
greater than riches or power wrongly acquired. 



Room for one more! 
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ODD FISHES. 

T here are lots of odd fishes in the world of 
waters, both at home and abroad, besides 
the flying-fish you have most of you heard of. 
There are walking, and if not talking, at 
any rate musical fishes, and others which 
carry electrical batteries about in their 
own bodies. These get their living by 
giving electrical shocks, first stunning their 
unsuspecting victims, and then adding 
insult to injury by swallowing them 
whole. 

Many of these, however, are foreign to 
our shores ; but there are plenty of odd 
fishes whose outward forms are perfectly 
familiar to all of us, as they lie exposed for 
sale on the fishmongers’ stalls. We can also 
watch their little ways in the tanks of our 
public aquaria ; for many of you boys now¬ 
adays enjoy opportunities for amusing ob¬ 
servation undreamt of by philosophers of 
old. It is, indeed, marvellous how some of 
those ancient sages recorded facts under all 
their difficulties which perhaps pass unnoticed 
daily under our unheeding eyes. 

None perhaps of our commoner British fishes 
possess more interesting peculiarities than the 
very numerous family of the flat-fishes, to 


eating seems as laboured as that of breathing 
in these strangely constituted fishes. 

The commotion, however, does not last long, 
for the sluggish flat-fishes soon resume their 
watchful repose at the bottom, first, perhaps, go- 


Adult Flat-Fish. 

which the sole, turbot, brill, plaice, and the 
flounder, among others, belong. We call them 
flat-fishes from their habit of lying on one side 
of their bodies. Indeed, as you know, the ex¬ 
pression “flat as a flounder” is almost a pro¬ 
verb, and one that has occasionally a significance 
which is somewhat unpleasant. To naturalists 
they are known by the imposing family name of 
Plcuronectidce , derived from the Greek of 
plcuron, a side, and bearing a like reference to 
their queer ways of living. 

Let us look at these odd fishes for a few mo¬ 
ments, and observe their daily life in captivity. 
See how they lie, apparently panting for breath, 
at the bottom of their tank ; it seems as though 
it were an effort even to breathe. Rising now 
and then with a jerky motion, they swim slowly, 
but not ungracefully, to the surface of the 
water, then float swiftly down again, and 
proceed to bury themselves under the sand or 
shingle, assuming a similar hue. Often one can 
hardly perceive them as they lie thus smothered 
with only their tiny heads upraised, and their 
bnght eyes turning on all sides in those 
moveable orbits which enable them to see all 
around them so conveniently. 

Once ensconced in a pleasant corner they 
seem to spend the daylight hours in sleep or 
meditation ; but as, owing to the absence of the 
eyelids, rarely present in fishes, they are com¬ 
pelled to improve upon the old adage by keeping 
both eyes open, one cannot positively assert that 
they are napping. When weary of inaction they 
emerge from their coverlet of sand or shingle, 
and after a stretch and yawn, which exhibit 
their curiously twisted mouths to perfection, 
float lazily away to a fresh resting-place. 

But it is at feeding-time that the whole tank 
becomes suddenly alive in an instant with num¬ 
bers of fishes, whose presence had been quite 
unsuspected as they lay concealed from view. 
What a scuffling they make, quite obscuring the 
water as they hasten to catch the unfortunate 
sandw orms thrown in to them for food. Seizing 
them one by one in their wry mouths they 
jerk them down bit by bit, with a series of 
convulsive movements and facial contortions 
which are absolutely comic, for the effort of 
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ing through the process of changing their iden¬ 
tity. Thus a darkly-spotted flounder preferring a 
sandy bed will assume a similar hue, and is 
hardly to be recognised as the same fish, or a 
pale one taking a fancy to a shingly 
nook speedily becomes spotted to 
match. 

But why do they change their 
colour, and how is that change 
effected ? Ah ! thereby hangs a 
tale ! 

Just suppose we are going to have 
a sole or a flounder for dinner, and 
let us look at it well before it is 
skinned, and disguised in the con¬ 
ventional bread crumbs. We see a 
thin broad fish, with one side white 
and the other coloured of a yellowish- 
brown hue, thickly dotted with 
black, yellow, or red spots. The 
mouth is all awry, and, strange to 
say, we find both eyes close together 
on one side of the head. Two little 
fins, called the paired fins, placed 
close to the head, one on each side, 
can also be noticed. 

Now let us wait until our fish 
comes to table, and then if we remove the flesh 
carefully we can examine its bony structure, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of eating our subject 
afterwards. We soon find that the skeleton is 
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built up much on the same principle as that of 
most other fishes. In the herring, for instance, 
the ribs and backbone occupy the same place, 
the ordinary fins being replaced in the flounders 


by a continuous fin, or one which runs all 
round their bodies. This is supported by those 
tiny upright bones which we find so much in 
the way when we come to eat the fish. 

We soon see that there is no actual neces¬ 
sity for the flat-fishes to lie on one side. 
They are really no broader than many other 
fishes, like the bream or the John Dory,, 
which always swim uprightly in the water. 
Why, then, do the flat-fishes always swim 
and lie on one side ? They are but the- 
creatures of circumstances, for many of the 
peculiar characteristics which distinguish 
this most useful group from most of their 
piscine brethren result from their adopted 
habits of life. Is not this a fact worth 
knowing ? 

Truth is often much stranger than fiction 
in the fairy realms of natural history, and, 
strange though it may seem, it is none the 
less true that the flat-fishes are not born 
flat. It is a most curious and interesting 
fact in their life history that when first hatched 
from the egg they swim most actively in an 
upright position for several days after their 
birth. In this early stage of their existence 
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The John Dory. 

they bear no resemblance to their parents, for 
they are shaped like a tadpole, and have one eye 
on each side of their heads. Their bodies are? 
so transparent that they can even see through 
their own heads what is going on on the other 
side of them ! Both sides are now spotted 
with faint traces of colour, which is varied at 
will from their earliest infancy, when each side 
is changed at the same moment. 

When about a week old, however, the young 
flounders seem to grow weary of their active- 
life, and lie down on one side at the bottom of 
the sea. Some very strange changes then 
gradually effect a remarkable transformation in 
their appearance. 

The eye on the under side, being no longer of 
use, moves slowly round the head by the snout, 
or in some cases actually through the soft sub¬ 
stance of the head, until it at last reaches a posi¬ 
tion on the top side just behind the other eye. 
Thus both eyes are fixed on that side which is 
uppermost, where they are both of service to 
the now flattened fish. Before this change took 
place both sides were coloured, changing their 
hues at the same time and with great rapidity. 
But when the flat position is assumed, and 
the eye has passed round to the top side, the 
strong muscles w'hich control the action of the 
colour cells become paralysed, and unable to act. 

So tbis is the true reason why the under or 
blind side is always white in the flat-fishes. 

Once upon a time it was thought that the 
difference was caused entirely by the absence of 
light underneath when the fish lay down on its 
side. A celebrated American naturalist, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Agassiz, has lately quite settled the ques¬ 
tion by keeping some young flounders in a glass 
vase where they were exposed to the light on all 
sides. He found that the e} r e was transferred, 
and the colour vanished from the under side just 
as usual. He also noticed that some specimens by 
lying down on the opposite side to that adopted 
1'^ their brothers attempted to force the eye 
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round in the wrong direction. Just as though 
they were wiser than their parents, from whom 
they must all alike have inherited the desire to 
grow up as flat-fishes! But these obstinate 


These cells possess the power of growing larger 
or smaller, and as they thus expand or contract, 
they cause one hue or pattern to be suppressed 
or overpowered by another. This effect must be 


a great source of protection to the flat-fishes, fur 
they are much exposed when searchiug for prey 
on the sea bottom, and passing over different 
coloured ground. But being able to copy the 



Odd Gold Fishes, (jp. 358.) 


c/oungsters generally died before the passage of 
the eye was half accomplished. 

The colouring matter which enables the flat¬ 
fishes to disguise themselves so cleverly is 
stored up in a series of little cells in the skin. 


connected with the impression received by the 
eyes, for it ceases in cases of blindness. It is 
quite under the control of the fishes even when 
very young. 

Now this wonderful power of colour-change is 


colour of their surroundings they are often 
enabled to deceive the prying eyes of their 
numerous enemies, among which the greedy 
dog-fishes and congers, and the cunning angler 
or fishing-frog, are not the least formidable. 
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Thus we see how wonderfully in nature even 
fishes are able to protect themselves, and there 
can be no doubt that this colour-change often 
gives the- flat-fishes a much greater chance of 
escape from their hungry foes, who would other¬ 
wise espy them in their most secret recesses of 
rock or seaweed, sand or shingle. 

This curious habit also leads ns to infer that 
a sense or perception of colour is present in 
fishes. Most animals are more or less sensible 
to light, and many to form and distance. But 
the power of receiving impressions of colour 
depends upon a different construction of the eye, 
which is not possessed in a like degree by all 
animals. In insects it is largely developed, and 
in birds this “ colour-sense ” is more acute than 
in all the higher organised four-legged animals, 
and in our own selves also. Some people you 
know suffer from what is called colour blindness, 
a defect occasionally the cause of accidents. 

Perhaps you wonder how we can tell that 
animals recognise colouft But you will see at 
once that the butterfly and the bee must be able 
to distinguish the flowers they haunt, for they 
may be often noticed returning repeatedly to 
those of one lme, and avoiding their differently- 
coloured neighbours. Birds feeding on bright- 
coloured fruits must also recognise their favourite 
food. While it must be clear from the fact that 
the humbler flat-iishes vary their hues, that their 
eyes are capable of perceiving the colour-differ¬ 
ences between sand and shingle, rock and sea¬ 
weed, for they carefully endeavour to match 
them in their own bodies. Their enemies must 
also have' the same sense, or the disguise 
assumed would be useless and unnecessary. 

The curious-looking fishes represented in our 
full-page engraving (p. 357) belong to quite ano¬ 
ther group of bony fishes. They inhabit freshwater, 
and have a very different history. They are all 
members of the numerous and respectable carp 
family, originally natives of China and Japan, 
and first brought to Europe between the four¬ 
teenth and the fifteenth centuries. They are a 
hardy race, exceedingly prolific, and have 
flourished remarkably well in European waters. 
In Germany carp are much valued for food and 
for ornamental purposes. Extensive fish “ nurse¬ 
ries ” have been established for their cultivation. 

The pretty little silver and golden varieties 
{Cyprinus aurafais), now no longer rarities, were 
not brought over for two centuries later. They 
were domesticated and petted by several genera¬ 
tions of Chinese ladies long before they became 
fashionable in this country. They thrive best 
in warm situations, and can exist in water at a 
very high temperature. There are in all about 
eighty nine varieties of carp. The Chinese are 
fond of fish-culture, but apparent^ considering 
distortion as beauty, they methodically select 
and preserve all deformed specimens, and so per¬ 
petuate fresh varieties. Thus in the engraving 
we have several kinds of the golden carp repre¬ 
sented, some with the tail divided into three 
or four lobes ; in others the anal fin is double. 
But the solemn-looking “ telescope ” fish, with 
their prominent “goggle” eyes, are perhaps the 
most curious and striking example of “John 
Chinaman’s ” queer fancy for “ odd fishes.” 

A. C. 
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nn HERE are very few schools in England, 
B and I should think none in America, which 
do not begin each day’s work with religious 
exercises. 1 know that I never visited one of 
the Common Schools in the United States 
where there was not a short prayer, a portion 
of God’s word read, and a hymn of praise or 
invocation. One of the most favourite hymns 
is that of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, found 
in most of our English hymn-books. It first 
appeared in a volume of poems by the good 
Bishop, “Songs by the Way,” published in 
1842. 

Thou art the Way ; to Thee alone 
Erom sin and death we flee ; 

And he who would the Father seek, 

Must seek Him, Lord, by Thee. 

Thou art the Truth ; Thy word alone 
True wisdom can impart; 

Thou only canst inform the mind, 

And purify the heart. 

Thou art the Life ; the rending tomb 
Proclaims Thy conquering arm ; 

And those who put their trust in Thee, 

Nor death nor hell can harm. 

Thou ait the Way, the Truth, the Life ; 
Grant us that we may know 

That truth to keop, that life to win, 

Whose joys eternal flow. 

--- 


UNDER A CLOUD; 


OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 


Br the Autiior of “Boy and Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—EIRE, EIRE ! ! ! 



o there now!” 
Mr. Bott ex¬ 
claimed, when 
his ■wife had 
finished read¬ 
ing the ac¬ 
count of the 
failure of Mr. 
Malcolm 
Frere’s bank 
in the newspa- 


That was a 
grand expres¬ 
sion of Mr. 
Bott’s; a sort 
of challenge to 
the world; the 
climax of an 
argument, in which 
his own wisdom had 
been shown, and 
the folly of those 
who ventured to dif¬ 
fer with him put to 

rebuke. 


fP,l r - 


“So 

n atit 1 ” 


“So there now!.” he repeated, after a 
pause. “You see what a mess we are in ; 
and it’s all your doing, Mrs. Bott.” 

“ My doing ! ” she exclaimed, with sur¬ 
prise. “What, Bott? What? My doing 
that the hank is broke ? ” 

“No; but about that hoy ; bringing 
him here for us to keep, as if we had not 
mouths enough of our own to feed! He 
is little better than a pauper now, and 
ought to go to the Union. That’s the 
proper place for him too, with his airs and 
graces. A ‘ young gentleman,’ be calls 
himself! and it wouldn’t suit him to go 
with me to market and drive home again. 
Pride must have a fall! ” 

“Oh Bolt, don’t be hard upon the 


poor boy,” said his wife. “ Think what 
a blow it wall be to him! And as for 
the money, it’s quite safe, you may be sure. 
Mr. Frere will have plenty left for himself 
when all is settled; those rich men always 
manage that; and he won’t leave us with¬ 
out proper payment for taking care of his 
own flesh and blood. Be gentle with the 
poor lad, Bott, do.” 

“Well,” said Bott, “I shan’t say any¬ 
thing to him at present. But I hope there 
will be a letter soon to say where his- 
parents are. I don’t ■want to have him 
upon my hands any longer, I can tell you. 
I shouldn’t expect anybody to do it for me 
if I had a son of my own.” 

“ It •will come right, Bott. you may be 
sure. Be kind to the poor boy; you will 
be sorry for it afterwards if you "are not. 
You are a kind-hearted man at bottom, 
Bott, I know; so don’t be hasty.” 

Mr. Bott was half persuaded of the 
truth of his wife’s remarks, both as to the 
probability of payment, and as to his own 
kind-heartedness. He began to feel a little 
sorry for his young guest, and promised 
that he should be treated with all due 
consideration. At supper-time Malcolm, 
did not appear; and when Mrs. Bott went 
in search of him, she found him sitting in 
the stable overwhelmed with grief, with 
old Dry standing over him and saying a 
word or tv r o of consolation now and them. 
Ill news flies apace; and Malcolm had 
heard all about the bank failure from some 
one with whom Mr. Bott had conversed on 
the subject on his way home. The story 
had lost nothing by repetition ; but the 
plain truth was bad enough, and, though 
Mrs. Bott was able to remove some of the 
fears which he had begun to feel as to the 
consequences of his father’s failure, it was 
impossible to offer him much comforE. 
She brought him into the house, and that 
evening he sat at Mr. Bott’s table as usual, 
and the farmer helped him to a share of 
the special dainties with which it was 
provided. 

In the course of a day or two, however, 
Mr. Bott’s temper got the better of his> 
kind heart, and he could not refrain front 
giving Malcolm an occasional snub. In¬ 
stead of treating him with politeness, and 
calling him “ sir” when speaking to him, 
as he had done at first, he addressed him 
as “ young gent,” or “ young what-d’ye- 
call-em;” and sent him on errands with 
an air of authority. Malcolm would not 
have objected to make himself useful, but 
he understood only too well why it was 
that Mr. Bott’s manner towards him had 
altered, and that rendered him very- 
anxious and unhappy. After a day or two 
he found he was expected to take his meals 
at the long table with the other lads. He- 
would not have objected to that; but it 
was a fresh humiliation. Two or three- 
weeks ago he would have thought it 
beneath his dignity to sit down with the- 
farm servants; but now he liked Dick 
Butterfold, and thought a hunch of bread 
and cheese in his company preferable even 
to a pork chop at Mr. Bott’s table, for 
‘ ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 
Mrs. Bott explained to him that Bott 
meant it for his good; for as Mr. Frere- 
had lost so much money he would have- 
to live in a different way from what he 
had been accustomed to, and the sooner 
he got used to it the better. Malcolm did 
not take these personal changes very much 
to heart. He only wished to be with his 
father again, and to do something to earn 
his own living. He would not care how 
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hard he worked, he said to himself, nor 
how hardly he fared, if only he could be 
with his father in this hour of adversity. 
The thing that really pained arid grieved 
him was that he had received no letter 
from him, and did not know where to 
write to him or find him. The poor boy 
became very sad and depressed as he heard 
more and more of the particulars of what 
had happened. He remembered Mr. 
Bond very well, having often seen him at 
the bank and at his father’s house, and 
could hardly believe that he had been 
guilty of such cruel fraud and robbery. 

Day after day passed on, and brought 
no tidings from his father ; but from time 
to time fresh rumours reached him which 
caused him to fear that his father might 
be liable to imprisonment, or even worse 
consequences; and that he was hiding 
away, as Mr. Bott once coarsely suggested, 
and did not mean to come to England 
again at all. 

Mr. Bott’s manner towards Malcolm also 
became gradually more and more offensive, 
until the poor boy thought he should not 
be able to endure it much longer : even 
the “ Union ” would be better. He thought 
of Widow Wilkin and Jem Roberts; how 
kindly she had behaved to him when he 
was left without father or mother. To be 
sure, Jem had paid her something, when 
he could, though of course it was but a 
trifle. Mr. Bott had not yet been paid 
anything on his account, and took care to 
let him know it. 

Malcolm, thinking over these things, 
asked Mr. Bott one day to give him some 
work to do upon the farm, but the farmer 
told him in an offhand way that he would 
not be worth his salt, and would probably 
do more harm than good. 

“Look at them eggs,” said Mr. Bott; 
“thirteen of ’em taken from under the 
sitting hen, just when they were going to 
be hatched.” 

Malcolm might have reminded him of 
the two fat fowls which had been rescued 
from the “fox,” and sold at market; but 
he did not. 

“You. would need more teaching than 
your labour would ever come to,” Mr. 
Bott went on. “ I don’t want gentlefolks 
about my land. You can get Dry to set 
you a job at weeding though, if you are 
tired of being idle, as you well may be. 
You know a dock when you see it, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

This was a sarcastic allusion to the use 
which Malcolm had made of the dock-leaf 
after his fight with Jem Roberts, and Mr. 
Bott ought to have been the last person to 
reproach him for it. Malcolm felt very 
angry and indignant, but he controlled 
himself. What did it signify? It was 
Bott-like! That was all. So he thought. 

Malcolm had a silver watch, which he 
used to wear when ho first came to the 
farm. He had laid it aside lately, in con¬ 
sequence of some remark which Mr. Bott 
had made about “fine gentlemen,” and 
“ going on tick,” when he was in one of 
his tempers. He thought now he should 
like to sell it, and pay the money to Mr. 
Bott. He consulted Dry on the subject; 
but Dry would not hear of it. It would 
be no satisfaction to nobody, he said. Mr. 
Bott knew too well what he was about to 
take anything from him. He was sure to 
be well paid in the end, and he knew 
it. 

“He knows,” said Dry, “that he will 
never lose anything by having a young 
gentleman like yourself in the house. If 
he says anything contrary to that, it is not 
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that he believes it, but his temper gets the 
better of him, or the worse, I should 
say.” 

Old Dry always addressed the boy now 
as “Mr. Malcolm,” or “Sir.” He had 
never called him a gent, nor chaffed him 
in any way, nor “ taken him down,” since 
the day when his father’s misfortune had 
been known. Dry was a gentleman at 
heart for all his rough exterior. The farm 
lads also took their tone from him, and 
were generally kind and friendly in tl^eir 
manner towards him. The “ artist ” had 
thoughtlessly made a sketch on the barn 
door of a tall man running away with 
some money bags upon his shoulder; but 
the others had carefully washed every 
trace of it away before Malcolm could 
see it. 

Yet Malcolm grew more and more un¬ 
easy at the position in which he found 
himself. To be dependent upon a man 
like Bott was too galling to be borne, and 
he seriously contemplated taking himself 
off and going in search of his father. He 
would have applied to some of his former 
friends at Shuttleborough for information 
about him, but from the hints which Mr. 
Bott had let fall he feared that he might be 
doing him an injury by making inquiries. 
Mr. Frere was in hiding, Mr. Bott had said. 
He could not write, and did not want to 
be written to, lest his hiding-place should 
be discovered. For this reason Malcolm, 
though he would not believe that his father 
had done anything dishonourable, thought 
it better to wait quietly till he should write 
to him, and shrunk from doing anything 
that might be injurious or displeasing to 
him. He thought, however, that rather 
than remain at Mr. Bott’s he would go 
forth into the world, and if he could not 
hear any tidings of his father, endeavour 
to get work, no matter how humble, so 
that he might at least earn his daily bread 
till he could find him. 

Having made up his mind (or nearly so) 
to leave Mr. Bott’s house, Malcolm Frere 
went to see Widow W r ilkin, wishing to 
know whether she had heard anything of 
the boy Roberts, or Rabbits, as he was 
generally called. He might probably go 
to London, and, if Roberts were there, 
might go to see him. Mrs. Wilkin had 
had a letter from “ her lad; ” he was 
getting on, he said; he was all right; she 
need not be uneasy about him; but he gave 
no particulars. He gave his address, how¬ 
ever, and a message to the young gentle¬ 
man at the farm. He hoped his face was 
better, and that it had not hurt him very 
much. Malcolm took down the address, 
and as he bade the widow “ Good-bye,” 
told her he should perhaps see Roberts some 
day. 

“ I hope you will,” said the widow. “ I 
know you mil be a friend to he from what 
he do say in his letter ; but for goodness’ 
sake, sir, don’t go for to let anybody else 
know where he is, for it might be the ruin 
of him now he is getting on, as he says. 
You’ll promise me that, sir, upon your 
honour, faithful, won’t you? I’d never 
have given you the address if I didn’t know 
as I could trust you.” 

“ You may trust me,” said Malcolm. “ I 
will not tell anybody where Jem Roberts 
is to be found. Upon my word of honour 
—faithful.” 

Leaving her house, he went on to the 
gorse hill, and lay down there upon a bank 
to rest and think. The weather lately had 
been dry and warm, and the autumn sun 
shed its rays with great power upon the 
parched hillside. Tired and jaded, more 


by the cares and sorrows of his heart than 
by bodily fatigue, he lay for some time 
looking up into the clear sky over his head, 
and wondering where he should be that 
time to-morrow. He thought he would 
leave Mr. Bott’s at early dawn, without 
saying “good-bye” to any one, lest they 
should wish to detain him; and yet he 
could not positively make up his mind to 
do so, for then how could any letter that 
might arrive be forwarded to him ? 

He was still busy with these thoughts 
when he heard footsteps, and the shadow 
of a man approaching fell upon him. 

“Hallo,” said the man, whom Malcolm 
recognised as one of the squire’s game- 
keepers, “you seem to be takiug it 
easy ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Malcolm, wishing, however, 
that he could be more at ease than he 
was. 

The gamekeeper also seemed inclined to 
“ take it easy ; ” for drawing a pipe from 
his pocket, he seated himself near our 
friend, and began to fill it with tobacco. 

“You haven’t got such a thing as a 
match about you, I suppose ? ” he said to 
Malcolm, after he had searched his own 
pockets in vain. 

. “ Yes, I have,” said Malcolm, and handed 
him a box of patent safeties. t 

“ Ill put two or three in my pocket, if 
you don’t mind,” said the man. 

“ Take the box,” said Malcolm ; “ they 
won’t light without it. I have some more 
of them.” 

“You seem to carry a good stock about 
with you,” said the keeper. 

Malcolm had, in fact, in his pockets the 
remains of those which he had bought 
from Mrs. "Wilkin. He had given away 
several boxes, and the rest he carried still 
with him, not knowing where else to; put 
them out of Mrs. Bott’s reach. 

“ What do you do with such a lot ? ” the 
man asked. 

Malcolm did not reply,, and after the 
keeper had lighted his pipe, he rose and 
walked slowly away. 

He had not been gone very long when. 
Malcolm, who was still lying upon his back 
and gazmg up into the blue vault above 
him, observed a light cloud pass between 
him and the sky, yet so near that it did not 
look quite like a cloud. A strange crack¬ 
ling sound and a smell of burning reached 
him at the same time, and when he rose to 
his feet he saw three or four children run¬ 
ning away down, the hill, and a great 
column of smoke drifting towards him 
from the spot which they were leaving in 
such haste. The gorse was on fire ! 

It is the custom in some places to burn 
the old gorse in order to get rid of 
the naked straggling stalks and to make 
room for a new growth from the roots in 
the following year. But this has to be 
done judiciously, when there is little or no 
wind, and when the ground is not too dry, 
and gaps must be cut to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of the fire beyond due limits. The 
gorse here was very dry. Malcolm had 
heard the crackle of the pods as they 
burst under the heat of the sun and cast 
forth their seed. The ground also was 
parched, norainhavingfallenfor many days, 
and there was wind enough to fan the flames 
and scatter the sparks around. The fire there¬ 
fore spread with great rapidity, and soon 
attracted the attention of the people at the 
neighbouring farms, who ran to the spot 
with gorsehooks and spades, and began ts> 
chop down the long burning stalks and to 
trample upon the flames along the margin 
of the conflagration. 
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Mr. Bott arrived in hot haste, and his 
voice was heard directing the men to 
cut avenues in the gorse in advance 
of the fire; but even when this was done 
the flames ran along the grass and fern and 
rendered all their work of no avail. In 
less than half an hour the greater part of 
the hill became ignited. The flames 
shot up to a great height, while innumer¬ 
able sparks and burning flakes were carried 
by the wind to a distance. So it seemed 
as if all the efforts that could be made to 
place a limit'to the conflagration would be 
in vain. 


throat, blinding and almost choking him. 
Turning in haste to flee from the fire, and 
unable to see where he was going, he 
caught his foot among the straggling roots 
and fell headlong into the bushes. There 
he was so entangled, that he could not at 
first recover bis feet, and when he did so, 
and tried to stand upright, the smoke and 
heat were fiercer and more penetrating 
than before; he could not open his eyes, and 
was conscious only of a great red cloud 
flashing before him and over him, and a 
sharp choking sensation in his throat and 
nostrils. Again he fell, and lay with 


of the flames. This was not a simoom, 
but more like a prairie fire. How would it 
be possible for him to escape from it P 
Already the flames were surrounding him, 
and every effort to rise and flee from them 
was useless; for if he raised his head for 
an instant, the smoke blinded and choked 
him. More solemn thoughts succeeded 
while he lay still, expecting every instant 
to feel the flames sweeping over him. If 
his father, far away in another land, could 
but see him then ! But no, he would never 
look upon his face again. He had a Father 
in heaven to whom he must lift up his 



Was he Dead ? 


“ It spreads like fire,” said one. 

“ It do,” said another, working away 
briskly, with no time to spare for conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ There’8 no stopping it,” said a third. 

There ain’t,” said a fourth, doing his 
best at the same time. 

“ It mun burn itself out,” said a fifth ; 
“ I wonder who kindled it ? ” 

Nobody could answer that. They were 
all out of breath, but talking very loudly 
and working hard the whole time. A 
dense cloud of hot smoke swept over them, 
carrying with it flakes of fire and burning 
chaff, and driving them away only to 
begin their work again a little farther 
off. 

Malcolm, who had also been busy chop¬ 
ping up the gorse with a spade and without 
pause or respite, felt the scorching breath 
upon his elieek, while a gust of hot, suffo¬ 
cating smoke penetrated His eyes, nose, and 


his face upon the ground, unable to stir 
hand or foot, fully conscious, hut incapable 
of making any effort to escape the dreadful 
fate which threatened him. 

Yet in this position he was able to draw 
his breath more freely ; and though, when¬ 
ever he tiied to rise, the suffocating vapour 
immediately overpowered him*, he was but 
little affected by it, comparatively, as long 
as he kept his face close to the ground. 
He remembered then having read how, in 
the deserts of Africa, when a caravan is 
overtaken by the dreadful simoom, the tra¬ 
vellers and their camels throw themselves 
instinctively upon the ground, and remain, 
with their faces covered, until the burning 
wind has passed over, when they are able 
to rise and resume their journey. He 
thought also of the prairie fires of America, 
in which vast herds of cattle and horses 
sometimes perish, being unable, with their 
utmost speed, to escape the rapid advance 


thoughts, and trust for deliverance; and 
he tried to pray. Words would not come; 
but the spirit of prayer, earnest, anxious 
prayer, went up nevertheless, and he knew 
in his heart that he should be heard, al¬ 
though he could not speak. Then he 
thought of Mr. Bott; he disliked Mr. Bott; 
but he tried to think kindly of hixi, and 
heartily forgave him all the mortification 
and discomfort he had suffered from him. 
Dick Butterfold, Roberts, Widew Wilkin, 
Bond, bis father’s manager, all seemed 
then to pass before his sight in strange 
confusion, like figures in a dream. Mean¬ 
time, the roar of the flames and the crack¬ 
ling of the dry branches grew louder, and 
all other sounds were swallowed up, so that 
he seemed already to be alone in the 
world. He then gave up all hope of being 
delivered, and almost entirely lost con¬ 
sciousness. 

[To be continued.) 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles," 
“ Archie Blake," etc. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THREE KNIGHTS ERRANT TO 
THE RESCUE OF THE DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. 

I MUST now tell you how matters went 
at Northcombe, where Jack and John 
discovered the audacious robbery Dick had 
perpetrated, and the course of action these 
two very energetic young persons decided 
on. Fortunately, it was a half-holiday, so 
that they learned the abduction of little 
Blossy some hours sooner than they would 
otherwise have done. 



“Peter Potts is at the bottom of it,” 
said Jenny Flint, between her sobs. She 
had been crying and scolding all the morn¬ 
ing. “He’s done it out of spite, or he 
means to make money out of the babby. 
Peter’s real an’ spiteful, but he’d never 
mix himself up with anything for spite 
alone.” 

Still, where had Peter and Dick gone with 
the child ? That was the question, till it 
came out that Dick had intended to go to 
London, and no doubt ho had taken Blossy 
■there. Dick’s master, the miller, confirmed 
this supposition, and as Peter was in the 
habit of going to town occasionally, London 
seemed the most likely place for him to 
take Blossy to. 

But how were Jack and John to go after 
him ? London was so far away, and John 
at least had very little money for the pur¬ 
pose, and when they were in London, how 
should they find Peter ? Jenny Flint 
answered that question. “ He’s safe to 
have gone to his old aunt. Have you never 
heard of Peter Potts’s aunt, Mr. John ? 
Whenever he’s had a little more than is 
good for him, he’s sure to be braggin’ of 
her, an’ the money he expects her to leave 
him. An’ it so happens that I know her 
address, for only last winter I was passing 
through Northcombe to.see my sister that 
lives on the other side of the town, just 
beyond Peter, an’ it came on to rain; so 
just to aggravate Peter, for I could soon 
have got on to my sister, I ran into his 
place, an’ told him I’d come to ask 
him to give me shelter. He didn’t like 
giving that, though it cost him nothing, 
but Peter hates giving* He looked as black 
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as could be through the dirt on his face, 
and told me to keep still if I could—one 
that was never given to talk—for he’d 
letters on business to write, ‘ one of ’em to 
my aunt,’ he said; ‘ a lady of propatty, 
Mrs. Flint.’ When he’d finished his letter, 

I saw it was directed to Mrs. Yookes, 
Clegg’s Bow, Fulham; an’ wantin’ to get 
him into a talk, I said that was a queer 
name. ‘ An’ my aunt’s queer, Mrs. Flint,’ 
he said; ‘ an’ people have a right to their 
queemess when they’re as well-to-do as 
she is.’ If Peter’s in London—an’ I should 
say there is no doubt of that—he’s with his 
aunt. He’ll want a woman to look after 
the babby, an’ maybe he’ll leave it with her 
altogether.” 

John, after giving this idea due conside¬ 
ration, said that he thought it a very pro¬ 
bable one. Peter’s aunt might have a 
fancy for a baby, or she might know some 
one who had, and Peter, to punish Jack 
and him, might have taken the young one 
up to her. He would see after the child, 
if he had to walk on foot to do it. 

“ You shan’t have to do that, old fellow,” 
said Jack. “ It’s my fault the young ’mi 
has been stolen. Those two fellows are 
paying me off through you. Never mind, 
we’ll be a match for them yet.” 

Jack ran off to his mother, and Willy 
went to his. Jack considered that, as 
John’s adopted daughter had been stolen 
partly on bis account, he was bound in : 
honour to help him recover her. 

“ I’ve never been to London, mother,” 
he said, “ and you’ve always promised me 
I should go. Just stand treat for John as 
well as for me. We must get back that 
young ’un. It’s partly my fault that those 
fellows have bolted with her; and I’m 
bound to see John through this.” 

Mrs. Carstone always found it hard to 
refuse Jack anything he set his mind on. 
As to the expense, she could well afford 
that. 

“ But I’m afraid you’ll get into trouble,” 
she said. “I don’t like you having any¬ 
thing to do with Peter Potts and that 
Harden.” 

“We won’t have anything more to do 
with them than we can, help,” said Jack, 
“but we mean to get the baby; and you 
needn’t fear, mother; John will take care 
of me and himself too. Steady old fellow, 
he’s sense enough for us both! ” 

Jack had his way with his mother, and 
it was settled that he should go with John 
by the first train the next morning. 

Willy Mount, who was very desirous to 
go to London, had a little more difficulty 
in persuading his brothers and Mrs. Mount 
that it would be a very laudable and proper 
thing for him to accompany the others. 

“You’ll be run over,” said Mrs. Mount. 
“I’ve always heard that the horses an’ 
carriages in London are something dread¬ 
ful. And that Jack Carstone’s as harum- 
scarum as you are. And whdn you go to 
bed, ten to one but they’ll put you in damp 
sheets. Londoners never have any consi¬ 
deration for folk from the country. All 
they think of is how to get as much as 
they can from them. And I never like 
those railways. They’re always killing 
people, or running over their cattle. Ten 
to one you’d never get safe to London, and 
if you did you’d never get safe from it.” 

Then Mr. Mount came in, and Willy 
found him more amenable to reason than 
he had his sister-in-law. 

“ I’ve always promised Willy he should 
go someday,” he said; “and I think if 
J ohn Morton and J ack Carstone are bent 
on going, why he may as well go too. 


John will look after them as well as after 
the baby, and I only hope he’ll get the 
poor little creature away from those rascals. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt they’ve got 
her for some vile end of their own.” 

Mrs. Mount set mournfully to work to 
get out Willy’s clean linen and air it. Mr. 
Mount gave Willy some directions as to 
his proceedings in town, and told him he 
and his friends had better go to the house 
of Mrs. Grainger, in Doughty Street, Meck¬ 
lenburg Square. 

“ She’ll find you in lodgings, meals, and 
everything. It will be cheaper than an 
inn, and much more comfortable and 
quiet. I’ve put up there myself whenever 
I’ve been in town. If you get the child, 
she’ll find some one to see to it for a day 
or two, so that you can look about and see 
some of the sights. But she’ll expect you 
to keep good hours, and give you a bit of 
a looking to now and then, so you’ll be on 
your good behaviour, my lad.” 

Willy made sundry promises to that 
effect, then he ran off to tell Jack he was 
to go, and the two went to tell John he 
was to have the benefit of their services in 
finding his baby. They found J ohn quietly 
packing up. He had resolved to go alone, 
if need be, but was very much pleased to 
have the company of his friends. 

“And look here, John,” said Jack, “I 
put it to my mother that it was all through 
me you got into this scrape, and that I’m 
bound to see you out of it; so if you go to 
London she’s quite willing to pay the piper 
and stand treat to the sights, and the wax- 
work into the bargain.” 

“ You’re a good fellow, Jack,” said 
John, with his usual gravity, “ but Enoch 
here has told me that he shall be quite 
ready to ‘pay the piper,’ as you call it. 
He has his own little savings, you know ; 
I could hardly have managed the journey 
else without coming to you.” 

That was just it. Enoch’s savings 
amounted to no inconsiderable sum, much 
more than sufficient to pay for his few per¬ 
sonal expenses, though since the death of 
Mr. Morton he had taken no wages at 
John’s hands, which John certainly could 
not have afforded out of his diminished 
means, and it had been a real pleasure to 
him to find the money for John’s visit to 
London in search of Blossy, John’s finances, 
as he knew, being just then at a very low 
ebb. 

“ It’s the least I can do, Master John, 
for my folly in letting that rascal carry her 
away. To think of Jenny Flint knowing 
him better than I did ! Well, well, there’s 
some sense in that woman, though she is a 
woman,” said Enoch. 

Peter and Dick had been content to take 
the ten o’clock train from Bamum, as 
they found they could travel third class by 
that as well as the earlier one, but that 
w r ould not suit our boys. There was one at 
six, and by that they decided to go, the 
fact of Northcombe being twelve miles 
from the nearest rail way-station being 
considered a matter of very little import¬ 
ance. Jack said Jim Dobbs, his mother’s 
carter, would drive them all over in good 
time; and as to breakfast, why, if they 
made a good supper over night they would 
■want nothing till they were comfortably in 
the train. As to Jim Dobbs himself getting 
up in time, Jack undertook to see to that 
by not going to bed himself at all. 

At three o’clock in the morning Jim. 
Dobbs stood at the door of the Hill Farm, 
with his cart and horse all ready to take 
the young master off. Jack came down, 
looking as fresh and bright as if he had 
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been asleep for hours, and his mother was 
already in the kitchen, with a cup of hot 
coffee in her hand and a great slice of 
bread-and-cream ready for Jack’s refection. 
A small portmanteau contained a few ar¬ 
ticles of wearing apparel, and there was a 
hamper full of good things for his con¬ 
sumption in London, Mrs. Carstone not 
having much faith in metropolitan provi¬ 
sions, and a basketful of sandwiches and 
cake ready packed for the journey. Mrs. 
Carstone gave Jack a cheerful good-bye. 
“ It was no use disheartening the lad just 
as he was going,” she said to herself, al¬ 



though she found it difficult to hide her 
tears when Jack gave her his good-bye 
kiss. 


Jack himself looked unusually grieved 
when he got into the cart; it was his first 
parting from his mother, and he was posi¬ 
tively silent till they reached Willy Mount’s 
door. There they saw Willy with a basket, 
nearly as large as Jack’s, in one hand, and 
a carpet-bag in the other, but no hamper, 
his brother having told Mrs. Mount, who, 
like Mrs. Carstone, thought London food 
was so much slow poison, that the boys 
would do well enough at Mrs. Grainger's, 
and that the best things grown in the 
country were sure to find their way to 
London tables. Mr. Mount was in bed; 
he had said good-bye to Willy and given 
him his parting counsels over night, but 
Mrs. Moimt stood just behind her young 
brother-in-law, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “ I feel just as if I should never 
see you again,” she said; “it was only the 
other day there was a smash on the rail¬ 
way, arid every night there’s a fire some¬ 
where or other in London. I hope Mrs. 
Grainger won’t put you in a room at the 
top of the house. If she does, ask her to 
show you your way to the gutter on the 
roof; there’s nothing like being prepared 
in case of the worst.” 

Mrs. Mount was always prepared for 
that, only unfortunately she never seemed 
prepared for anything else. 

“I’ll take care of that, Mrs. Mount,” 
said Jack, who rather approved of the idea 
of climbing on the roof of a lofty London 
house, -with neighbours on either side. 
There was a possibility of new fields of 
adventure. 

“ I’ll be sure and tell Mrs. Grainger 
what you say, Mi'S. Mount,” he replied. 
“ Now we’ll jump up, I expect John’s 
waiting for us.” 
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“ And if you’ve any doubt as to the 
sheets being aired, sleep in the blankets,” 
said Mrs. Mount. “ The least I expect is 
that you’ll all come back with colds in 
your heads.” 

“ Good-bye, miss,” said Willy, kissing 
her so energetically that for a time at 
least she had to leave off her prophesies of 
evil. Then he jumped in the cart and Jiui 
Dobbs drove briskly on, and they were soon 
at No Man’s Land. 

There stood John, waiting for them with 
his greatcoat buttoned up to his chin, a 
worn old valise, that had been half over 
the world, and was once his father’s, in 
his hand, and a packet of bread and 
cheese in his pocket. Jenny Elint was by 
his side crying and laughing. She had 
been up an hour and had made John 
some strong hot cocoa and boiled him an 
egg laid by one of her own fowls. Enoch 
Green stood by John, leaning on his stick, 
and when the cart drew up he turned to 
John and laid his other hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ I’ve more where that last came from, 
Master J ohn, and I couldn’t spend it better 
than in trying to undo the mischief I’ve 
let be done,” he said, solemnly. “ If you 
find you’re on the track of the little un, an’ 
want more money to keep on it, send 
to me; never fear; and, Master John ”— 
this was in a lower tone—‘ ‘ don’t you go 
stintin’ an’ sparin’; a lad doesn’t go to 
London every day of his life, an’ when 
you’ve got the child, an’ can take your 
pleasure with an easy mind, why take it, 
an’ I’ll find the money to do it with.” 

“ Thank you, Enoch, thank you,” said 
John, giving his old friend a grasp of the 
hand; then he shook hands with Jenny 
Flint. 

“ You’ll look to Enoch while I’m gone, : 
Jenny, and don’t you quarrel more with 
him than you can help.” 

“No, I won’t say a cross word to him, 
Master John. I’ll put up with all his 
nonsense and fractiousness as if he was a 
babby. After all, a man is no better nor a 
babby, is he now, Master John ? ” 

“1 don’t know, Jenny, but I must be 
off. Good-bye, Enoch; good-bye, both. 
I’ll hunt London through but I’ll find the 
little one.” 

Off Jim Dobbs drove with the boys, and 
as they turned to take a last look at Enoch 
and Jenny through the dull grey light of 
the early morning, they saw Jenny care¬ 
fully leading Enoch back into the house, 
and he leaning on her as if she "was a good 
stout staff instead of that worse than use¬ 
less,‘helpless thing—a woman. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

VOYAGE OF THE NAUTILUS. 

By the Captain. 

(Continued from page 349J 

Monday , July 1st.—Got under way at 9 
a.m. Saw five flying-fish. Walter caught 
a nautilus in our bucket, examined it, was 
disgusted, threw it away. Saw some rud¬ 
der-fish. Lost my hat overboard, and got 
it again. Just as I was turning in this 
morning a sea boarded us, and about a 
barrel of water came into the bunk, com¬ 
pletely saturating me and the bed. One 
sea swept our lantern overboard from its 
lashing behind the mast. "We had to put 
it behind the mast to keep the wind and 
waves from putting it out. We are 100 


miles east of southern edge of Grand Bank 
of Newfoundland. While heaving to 
last night, saw green light bearing down 
on to us. Hauled out our lantern to show 
a light, but it went out. Got the binnacle 
light, which is called a hurricane, and that 
went out too. Kept lighting them and 
passing them out one after the other 
several times. Finally the vessel passed a 
short distance from us at the rate of twelve 
knots an hour. Felt relieved somewhat. 
This is another of the luxuries of this land 
of navigation. Wind N.w. Got no ob¬ 
servation, but got some more rain; just as 
well, perhaps. Wet, wet, everything wet. 
Drifted twenty miles up to 12 u. Can 
it be possible P ‘ ‘ Hand me the quadrant* 
quick, Walter, the sun is gleaming ! Ah, I 
have him. Yes, I have. Latitude 43.10 
N., longitude 46.30 w. How fortunate. 
Went sixty-six miles more. By this time 
the seas were running mountains high. 

Tuesday , July 2nd. —Hove to at 6 a.m, 
Bcmained at drogue all day. Wind N.W., 
a gale, terrible tide, rips. More rain; 
fearful waves. During the day saw many 
Mother Carey’s chickens dashed down 
on to the waves in a helpless condition. 
What a scene for a painter; but who could 
paint it ? A Swedish barkentine, named 
Budolph Gren, or something similar* 
passed near enough to speak to us. But 
we could not understand. They were 
going to heave to, but we beckoned to 
them to go along, which they did. Saw 
several vessels bound east and west. Bain 
and fog ; cap seas. On edge of the stream. 
We allow one and a half miles an hour 
drift while at the drogue. I have given 
up trying to keep a real log, and make a 
mixture of log and memoranda. As we 
are situated now we don’t know “what 
moment will be our next,” as Mrs. Par¬ 
tington says. 

Wednesday , July 3rd. — Wind N.N.W. 
Bemained at drogue all day. Blowing a 
gale. Saw several vessels bound E. and w. 
Bain and cold. No hot diinks to-day. 
Drifted about thirty miles up to 12 noon; 
am about used up. Lat. 43.10 N., long, 
44.50 w., a fearful sea running. 

“ A life on the ocean wave,”— 

The man who wrote it was green ; 

He never had been to sea, 

And a storm he never had seen. 

Thursday , July 4th. —Drank the bottle 
of lager that we had been saving for this 
occasion. Wind N.W. Lay at drogue all. 
day. The most darigerous waves we have 
had to contend -with yet. Towel washed 
overboard. Saw several sails going east. 
Good day for them, poor day for us. No 
celebration for us but Nature’s display of 
phosphorescent lights at night, much to 
our annoyance, often mistaking some of 
them for real lights for a few seconds. My 
mind was often on Boston Common. How 
strange the contrast! We place our lan¬ 
tern behind the mast, so that vessels going 
east and west can see it. Vessels from 
north cannot see it. 

Friday , July 5th. —Hauled in the drogue 
at half-past 3 a.m. Wind w. Got under 
way. Wind shifted to S.W., thens., thens.E. 
Terrible chop sea. Came to drogue again 
at 12 noon. After two hours we hauled 
in the drogue again, wind N., and wo 
drove her for twenty-five miles. When 
v/e lay down inside of this cockle-sholl, 
and she is making time, which she does 
sometimes, you would think forty men 
were at work on the outside of her, and 
launching her at the same time. At night 
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the wind was light to westward. More 
rain. The sun shines in Paris, I thought, 
and we shall see it there by-and-by. 

Saturday ; July 6th .—Wind nowhere. Up 
and down like Paddy’s hurricane. After 
our toilet we saw barque ahead. Got out 
our oars, and soon had a fine ash breeze, 
and spoke Norwegian barque M. Jollner, 
Captain Corneilinsen, from Gloucester to 
Baltimore, twenty-four days out, lat. 44 N., 
long, 42 w.; gave us three bottles of All- 
sopp’s pale India ale, for use in sickness 
only. While eating dinner we were both 
taken awfully sick, and two bottles dis¬ 
appeared. More rain off and on. No ob¬ 
servation. Wind s.w.; run under square 
sail all night. Storm brewing. During the 
day we made good time, almost burying 
the poor little Nautilus in the waves. 

Sunday , July 1th .—Wind s.w. Blowing 
a gale. Hove to at the drogue at daylight. 
The worst storm for us yet. One sea went 
three feet over my head while fixing the 
chaffing gear on the drogue line. More 
rain. Wind moderated in the evening, 
and we put the square sail on. Bun all 
night. At daylight put lateen sail on. When 
it is moderating after a storm, the waves 
slop over us worse than when it is blowing 
hard. Porpoises, skipjacks, Mother Carey’s, 
etc. Saw several sun-fish; never could 
make out what they were ever made for. 


The Sun-fish. 

I have been told their oil from the liver is 
highly beneficial for rheumatism. 

Monday , July 8th .—Wind s. Spoke British 
ship Bepublic, of Yarmouth, N.S., Captain 
Gold, bound to Antwerp, Belgium. Gave 
us half loaf of bread, half loaf of cake, and 
two dough-nuts; long. 36.30 w. Wind E. 
and s.E. Foggy; more rain. Shortly after 
spoke British ship Khedive, of Hartlepool, 
bound to Boston. Gave lat. 45.05 N. t long. 
37.50 w., a difference of only eighty miles 
in two hours. Bemarks are unnecessary. 
Forgot to se*d my letter. It is a difficult 
thing to get near these ships without get¬ 
ting smashed when a heavy sea is runnipg. 
Foggy, and more rain. Wind n.e. Saw 
steamship bound west. Eat cake and 
dough-nuts for breakfast, and soft bread 
for dinner. Puts me in mind of the Parker 
House in war timos. We are about half 
way across the ocean now, twenty-five days 
out. Everything has been against us, it 
seems. Oh! give us a pleasant day to dry 
some of this trash—for it is trash now. 

Tuesday , Jidy 9th. — Wind variable 
ahead. Foggy, and more rain. We hardly 
ever show a light in the night now unless 
we see one, and that is not very often. Bun 
ninety miles. Course as close as we can 
lay it. No sails to-day. 

Wednesday , Jul-yim .—Wind S.w. ; foggy. 
More rain. No observation. Bun 190 


miles. That’s getting up and getting on, 
for a small boat. Course E. by s. half 8. 
Saw steamer and topsail schooner half-mile 
to leeward; run for them ; could not head 
them off; blew horn to attract attention 
and show them some tall sailing, then bore 
away on our course. 

Thursday , Jidy 1 1th. —Wind w.; foggy. 
More rain for a change. For two hours 
Niagara Falls were discounted, a re¬ 
gular cataract of rain. Sun showed 
himself for a few minutes. Weather too 
ugly to try for an observation. Bun 150 
miles more. Making up now for lost 
time. Course E. by s. half s. No sails. 

Friday , Jidy 12tJi. —Wind s.; stormy: 
foggy. More rain just to keep us cool and 
save washing ourselves. No observation. 
Course S.E. Bun 190 miles. We usually 
heave to in weather like this, but we are 
anxious to get this job off our hands now. 
So we put the square sail on, and the wind 
working to the w., we drove her before it. 
Some of the waves would come over her 
stern and go the whole length of her, 
burying her completely ; but she did nobly, 
and brought us out alL right side up, with 
care. No sails, 

Saturday , July 13th. —Foggy and misty; 
wind W. and N.W. Fog breaks away and 
sun comes out occasionally. Very cool. 
Ginger tea for breakfast. Bough water. 

Course E. by s. Spoke British 
barque Martha, of Shoreham, 
bound to some creek in Nova 
Scotia. Lon. 30 w. Got observa¬ 
tion to day, the first for eighteen 
days. Lat. 46.43 N. Pleasant in 
afternoon, which raises our spirits 
somewhat. Fog again, at night 
very thick. Bun ninety miles. 
Course e. by s. half s. 

Sunday , Jidy 14 th. — Foggy. 
Sun gleams occasionally. Opened 
one of our tin cans of hard bread. 
It is bully. Saw a fearful string 
of skipjacks jumping out of the 
water, and large fish similar to 
horse-mackerel, dolphins in chase, 
coming out five feet in the air, 
after them. They were getting 
their breakfast. Saw two sails. 
Wind E - . Course E. by s. half s. 
Boston baked beans hot for dinner. Any 
quantity of porpoises, the wolves of the 
ocean. Lat., by observation, 46.51. E T .; 
long. 28.10 w. ; ls T . wind. Water smooth. 
We have only seen the moon several 
seconds for the first two quarters. 

Monday , July loth. — Wind E. and va¬ 
riable ; smooth water. Spoke British 
brigantine Maid of Llangollen, Captain 
Wellington Bing, of St. John’s, N.B., from 
Port Madoc for St. John’s, in ballast. 
Went on board, took dinner and lunch in 
afternoon. Lat. 47.10 x,; long. 28 w. 
Exchanged some of our grub for his; 
stretched our legs, and had a real good 
time generally. Sent my letter home; 
feel like a new man. Saw the moon several 
times in the night. When we had plenty 
of wind, we wanted it moderate ; now we 
have it moderate, and we want more wind. 
Such is life. Can make no course. The 
fog bank in the eastern sky was black as 
ink, and dismal is no name for it. The 
Nautilus reminded me of the meeting of 
Philip Yanderdecken and his father, the 
captain of the phantom ship, for the last 
time before dissolution. 

Tuesday , July 16th.— Wind E. and va¬ 
riable ; very light. Saw five sails going to 
westward. Got observation. Lat. 46.49 x., 
long. 27.25 W. Get some wind in afternoon, 
but it shifts frequently, blowing in strong 
gusts. At midnight saw green light and 


shadow approaching off the starboard bow, 
Showed my light (which I keep under the 
seat now for two reasons—viz., we get the 
heat from it and can see more distinctly), 
and bore down on him, but he bore away 
from me, taking mo for a steamer or a non¬ 
descript, but I gave chase, and getting 
over their scare, they hove to. I ran 
alongside and explained things. She 
proved to be the Norwegian barque Franc, 
Captain Petersen; gave long. 25. w. The 
captain was acquainted with my friend 
Modie in Boston. Also had read of us in 
the papers. Could not make us out. Had to 
rub his eyes a long time before he would 
believe that he was awake, and that we 
were really a legitimate Yankee craft. 
Wanted us to come on board, but we de¬ 
clined, and bidding him good-bye, shot 
under his bow, and in a moment were 
lying our course (which took him fifteen 
minutes to do), and were ready to “ pass- 
along another one.” For the last week 
my chronometer watch has been useless to 
me, refusing to stay wound, something 
having given out inside of the works, leav¬ 
ing me without longitude or time of day, 
a very bad mishap. Weathei predictions 
by our barometer (my judgment) fair, set 
fair. Course, E. by s. half s. 

Wednesday , July 11th .—Wind S.S.W. ; 
course E. by s. half s.; sea smooth. These 
good weather spells kind of knock spots out 
of our ideas of making a quick passage. 
Just thirty-four days out. I never took, 
much stock about sea serpent., but I have 
good reason to believe, afte. what I saw- 
last evening, before dark, tnat there are 
denizens of the deep that h^ve never been 
thoroughly explained or illustrated by our 
zoological societies. It was during a mo¬ 
ment of intense calm, and I had been 
watching some whales sporting and spout¬ 
ing at a short distance behind me, when,, 
on turning and looldng in the opposite 
direction, I was startled to see what ap¬ 
peared to be a part of a huge monster in 
the shape of a snake; it was about two 
hundred feet off. I saw twelve or fifteen, 
feet of what appeared to be the tail of a 
huge black snake from five to fifteen inches 
in diameter, the end boing stubby, or 
round, and white. It was in the air in a 
corrugated shape in motion, and in the act 
of descending. I also saw a dark shadowy 
form in the water corresponding with the 
tail; also the wake on the water as if more 
had just gone down, the whole being in 
motion after the manner of a snake; also- 
heard the noise of the descending part, and 
saw the splash on the water. Walter being- 
at the cuddy where I keep the hatchet at 
the time, getting some tea for supper, I. 
told hi in to pass me the hatchet quick, which 
he did. He heard the splash and saw the 
form in the water. I wanted the hatchet, 
not because I thought I should have to use 
it, but because I thought it would be a good 
thing to have it handy, in case I should 
want to use it. Walter had a swim an hour 
before near the boat, and the thought of 
sea serpents being around land of took, 
away his relish for that kind of sport for 
the present. During the night w Q heard, 
the most horrid noises behind us that we- 
have ever heard on the water—splashing 
and breathing in a loud wheezy manner, but 
that we took to be whales. This morning 
we saw and heard whales beating the water 
with their tails three miles off, throwing 
the water to a great distance in the air. 
We thought if they only saw fit to give the 
Nautilus one of those blows, that would 
settle our case here and save funeral ex¬ 
penses. 

(To be continued.) 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE MAMMOTH 
CAVE. 

e have some few very respectable caves, in 
their way, in England, bat they are 
hardly to be mentioned in the same breath as 
one in Kentucky known as Mammoth Cave. 
As but a very small proportion of our readers 
can ever hope to visit it in person, perhaps they 
may not bo disinclined to accompany us in 
imagination while we describe a holiday in it, 
as enjoyed, by some contributors to “ Scribner’s 
Magazine, ’ ’and endeavour, by the aid of the artist’s 
pencil, to show its more striking features. Are you 
.-all ready, then ? If so, let us start on our journey. 


to permeate every nook and cranny of the forests 
through which the road wound over hill and 
across plain. 

The hotel is a huge, rambling structure, with 
long porches, and surrounded by a pleasant 
lawn dotted with noble trees. Passing the 
primitive counter, on which lay the “ Mammoth 
Cave Register,” and paying the fees exacted 
from every visitor, we donned overalls, blouses, 
and flannel caps, and found ourselves face to 
face with an amiable darkey, who, taking up 
two swinging lamps, led the way down a rocky 
descent toward a black opening, from which 
came a rush of cold air. Over the yawning 
mouth of the cave a stream of water was pour¬ 


ings seemed frescoed by the hands of man rather 
than encrusted with stalactite formations ; no* 
climbed miniature mountains ; or looked hum 
dreds of feet down into deep wells. Each of the 
galleries and recesses has been christened,and the 
visitor sometimes finds it difficult to detect in 
the fantastic forms of rock the resemblance 
suggested by the names. 

All the stalactites and stalagmites in the cave 
look as if they were polished, arid are rich with a 
mass of varied colours. The ceiling of the 
“ Gothic Avenue ” is as smooth as that of any 
mansion. Passing the “Devil’s Arm-Chair,” 
we continued our journey, stopping for a mo¬ 
ment to inspect the “ Elephant’s Trunk ” and 




Mammoth Cave-i he Boat Ride on Echo River. 


The country along the line of rail from Nash¬ 
ville, in Tennessee, to Cave City, in Kentucky, 
whence we depart in rickety stages over the 
i'ongh routes lor Mammoth Cave, is especially 
rich in fine farms. In autumn, when golden 
•sunlight lingers lovingly over the great arched 
trees, and makes cliequer-work upon the reddish 
soil, a ride through this highly cultivated 
-country is thoroughly charming. The people 
whom one meets are mainly rough country 
farmers, plodding sturdily to court on fine 
horses, or journeying from farm to farm. 

At Glasgow Junction and Cave City, on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, primitive 
hotels receive the visitor, and stage-drivers be¬ 
siege him, each spreading alarming rumours of 
his rival’s incapacity. At Cave City a sleepy 
waiter drowsily gives inexact information, aud 
negroes witli persistent demand for backshish 
follow the unfortunate traveller and clutch his 
•carpet-bag, despite his efforts to retain it. 

^ Edmondson County, in which the Mammoth 
-Cave is situated, is rich in natural curiosities. 
On Dismal Creek, a perpendicular rock, 163 feet 
Jiigli, towers like a black spectre against the 
blue dome of the sky, and the inhabitants invest 
it with many strange and highly apocryphal 
legends. Near the town of Brownsville is a 
large cave, containing a petrified tree, and on 
Indian Hill are the remains of a fortification, 
with mounds and burial-places scattered over 
"tile acres in the vicinity. 

The visit to the Mammoth Cave, which we 
made with a meriy party, was in autumn, when 
■£hc sunlight, tempered by fresh breezes, seemed 


ing, and around the sharp rocks on the brow of 
the hill were graceful fringes of mosses and 
leaves, and festoons of ferns. Shadows fell 
gloomily against the sunlight as we hastened 
down the declivity, and a wandering bat, giving 
a quaint scream, flew directly in my face, then 
darted back into the darkness. 

A tree, which seemingly grows out of the 
solid rock, stretches its trunk over the chasm. 
This trunk is moss-grown, and both the moss 
and the leaves upon it have a pale yellowish 
tinge. Descending a few steps, and suddenly 
losing the genial warmth of the sun, we were 
forced to stoop, aa'd to plunge forward into the 
stony recesses, almost upon “ all fours.” 

Our dusky guide now supplied us each with a 
swinging lamp, by the dim light of which we 
soon became accustomed to the narrow pathway, 
which was everywhere singularly free from 
obstacles. The cool air was exhilarating, and, 
after a march of several miles, clambering over 
stones, filing carefully along the edges of abysses, 
and escalading innumerable cliffs, we felt no 
fatigue whatever. 

Unlocking a rude iron gate, the guide ushered 
us into a second narrow corridor, from the roof 
of which, as the light penetrated the gloom, 
hundreds of bats flitted down and circled about 
our heads, screaming as if resenting the intrusion. 

We wandered on for several hours, the cheery 
guide singing psalms in a round musical voice, 
and from time to time turning to caution us 
against venturing into unexplored byways 
where pitfalls were numerous. Now we plodded 
through a mighty gallery, whose walls and ceil- 


the “Pillars of Hercules,” and coming at last 
to the “Lover’s Leap,” a large pointed rock 
more than ninety feet above tho roadway, and 
projecting into an immense rotunda. 

The “ Ball-room ” is a mighty chamber, ad¬ 
mirably fitted for the dance, with even a rocky 
gallery, in which an orchestra has from time to 
time been placed. A short distance beyond 
looms up a huge mass of rock known as the 
Giant’s Coffin. Passing tlie deserted chamber, 
the “Wooden Bowl Cave,’’ where oxide of iron 
and lime are sprinkled on the floor, and crossing 
the “Bridge of Sighs,” we came at last to the 
“ Star Chamber.” 

Here our guide had prepared a genuine sur¬ 
prise for us. Mysteriously commanding us to 
be seated in a dark corner, he suddenly seized 
the lights, and saying that he would return to 
find us on the morrow, withdrew. Wo heard 
his sonorous voice echoing along the galleries 
as he hurried back over the pathway, and while 
we were yet wondering what was the object of 
this sudden manoeuvre, we saw above us twink¬ 
ling stars, and seemed to catch a glimpse of the 
blue sky, from which we had thought ourselves 
shut out by the solid rock. Indeed, so strange 
was the illusion, that we fancied we could feel 
the fresh air blowing upon us, and, for a few 
moments, imagined that the guide had conveyed 
us by some roundabout way to the mouth of 
the cave, and then had hastily left us that he 
might enjoy our surprise. But presently we 
heard his voice, confessing the cheat which he 
had practised upon us. The dark ceiling of the 
Star Chamber is covered with g myriad sparkling 
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incrustations which resemble the stars, and the 
artful guide, by a eareful display of his lamps 
and the use of Bengal lights, had produced a 
magical effect. The ceiling, which was not 
more than forty feet from our heads, had 
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appeared remote as the heavens. It was like the 
early dawn, when the stars seem no longer 
to belong in the sky, and when they are gradu¬ 
ally fading away. The guide, in the distance, 
imitated to perfection the crowing of the morn¬ 
ing cock, and then burst into loud laughter as, 
removing the lamps, he took away with them 
the deceit, and returned to us. 

From the Star Chamber we descended to 
“Wright’s Rotunda,” which has a ceiling of 
400 feet span without a single pillar to uphold 
it. We then wandered through the “Black 
Chambers,” where masses of shelving-stone re¬ 
minded us of old baronial castle walls and 
towers, and, ascending into an upper room, 
stood and listened to the whispers of a waterfall 
seemingly far away. Then, crossing the room, 
we heard the roar of a cataract which fell sul¬ 
lenly down deep and hidden recesses. Next, 
crawling upon our hands and knees under a low 
arch, we entered the “Fairy Grotto,” whence 
■we retraced our steps to the entrance of the 
cave. The bats gave us a lively reception as we 
passed through the gate around which they 
ilitted as sentinels, and it was not until after 
we had climbed the hill, and had stood in the 
hotel garden for some time, that we missed the 
sun, so accustomed had we become to the dark¬ 
ness during our long sojourn in the cave. 

Early next morning we were once more tread¬ 
ing the corridors, and by nightfall had made a 
journey of eighteen miles. The experiences of 


this second day were far more novel and inte¬ 
resting than those of the first, and thoroughly 
convinced us that the Mammoth Cave is one of 
the greatest wonders of the world. 

Its various passages are more than two hun¬ 
dred miles in length, and many are said 
to surpass in beauty those commonly 
visited. Nothing, however, to my think¬ 
ing, in subterranean scenery, can be 
finer than the mighty and ragged “ Pass 
of El Ghor,” whose jagged peaks, fright¬ 
ful ravines, and long recesses, filled with 
encrusted rocks, on which the swinging 
lamps threw a changeful shimmer, ex¬ 
tend for hundreds of rods. _ On this 
day we also made the acquaintance of 
the “ Fat Man’s Misery,” which the artist 
has faithfully depicted, and through 
which some of our party found no little 
difficulty in pressing. 

Crossing the black and deep River 
“ Styx” by a natural bridge, and safely 
ferrying over “Lake Lethe,” we passed 
through a level and lofty hall called the 
“ Great Walk,” and soon arrived 
at “ Echo River,” on whose moist 
and'muddy shore a rude barge 
was drawn up. The stream 
seemed shut in by a huge over¬ 
reaching wall of solid stone, and 
we turned in amazement to the 
ebony guide, who motioned us to 
take seats in the boat, and when 
we.had obeyed, jumping in, rowed 
boldly forward into the blackness. 

From time to time the wall 
seemed to press down upon us, 
and. we were obliged to bend 
down close to the seats. The 
guide sang loudly as we floated 
through the darkness, our little 
lights making but tiny specks in 
the gloom. The sense of isola¬ 
tion from the world -was here 
complete. We seemed at last to 
have had a glimpse of the fabled 
regions, and imagined ourselves 
departed souls, doomed to a reluc¬ 
tant ride in Charon’s barque. A 
deep sileuse fell upon all the 
visitors, but the guide still sang 
loudly his cheery psalms, only 
ceasing to burst into laughter 
when some of us cowered as we 
rounded a Tocky corner, or seemed 
about to be crushed against a 
lowering wall. 

After half an hour of this mys¬ 
terious journeying we approached 
another shore, and left be¬ 
hind us the archway. Before us lay a vast 
region of black and desolate pathways over high 
rocks and under huge boulders, along avenues 
brilliant with stalactites and resplendent with 
sparkling ceilings. Here we were recalled to a 
knowledge of the outer world by encountering 
a return party, escorted by Stephen, one of the 
first guides who ever penetrated the cave, and 
concerning whom a curious story is told. 

Stephen had for many years urged a white 
man, living near the cave, to build a boat with 
which to explore the Echo River ; and when at 
last it was built, and a voyage under the arches 
decided upon, he (Stephen) was afraid to 
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journey had quite demolished our stout walking 
shoes.. 

The burning of blue lights in various places 
where the ceilings are covered with sulphate of 
iron produces almost marvellous effects. No 
palaces, no castles, ancient or modem, rival in* 
beauty or in grandeur the corridors and passages- 
of the Mammoth Cave. In one of the long 
avenues we saw the “ Veiled Statue,” a perpen¬ 
dicular rock which, from a distance, as one turns 
round the angle of the way, looks exactly like 
the figure of some ancient goddess clad in dra¬ 
peries. Many of the incrustations or “forma¬ 
tions,” as our guide called them, are in the form 
of rosaces , and some rival the most beautiful 
bits of Gothic architectural decoration. The 
shading is bold and beautiful ; the lines and 
curves are delicious. Here and there the stand¬ 
ing pillars seem to flit away like ghosts as one' 
comes suddenly upon them in the dim light 
given by the lamps. Now and then one reaches 
a place where the cave seems to afford no outlet 
into passages beyond ; but the guide turns sud¬ 
denly to right or left, and leads one througli- 


undertake it, but was compelled at the 'pistol’s 
mouth to enter the boat and start on the voyage. 
Neither he nor the white man entered upon this 
daring feat without fear and trembling, fo t no 
one could have predicted that the stream finds 
its outlet beyond the cave in Green River. 
Echo River is certainly one of the most remark¬ 
able streams in the world. It is said to be here 
and there wide and deep enough to float a good- 
sized steamer. A few fish are now and then 
caught in it. They have no eyes, and certainly 
need none. 

The journey from this stream through the 
“Pass of El Ghor,” “ Silliman’s Avenue,” and 
“ Wellington’s Gallery,” all the latter leading 
up to “ St. Mary’s Vineyard ” and the “ Hill of 
the Holy Sepulchre,” was fatiguing ; and when 
we returned at nightfall we found that the day s 
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narrow archways or down little steps to new* 
wonders. The journey is a succession of sur¬ 
prises. . 

One of the most curious experiences is a look: 
into the “Bottomless Pit,” which is reached 
from the “Deserted Chambers ; ” and a glance- 
at the “ Dead Sea,” into which one may shud- 
deringly peer from a precipice eighty feet high, 
is not without its fascination. A young tele¬ 
graph operator from Michigan once descended* 
into a hitherto unexplored pit in the cave, and 
found bottom 198 feet down. He narrowly es¬ 
caped death, however, for the rope with which- 
he was lowered was cut nearly in two by the 
sharp rocks in which it caught. The best fea¬ 
tures of the cave are the Dome, the Bottomless 
Pit, and the Pass of El Ghor. Their grandeur 
and beauty will amply repay the journey of 
thousands of miles which European and Ameri¬ 
can tourists make to see them. 

Vandalism has made its way into the Mam¬ 
moth Cave. The lamps given visitors are some- - 
times attached to a rod, by means of which 
visitors smoke the letters of their names upon- 
the sides and roofs of some of the corridors. 
Thousands of people have thus testified their 
thirst for notoriety, and many a shock is given 
to the imagination of the impressible traveller 
by finding the name of some obscure mortal 
recorded on a rock which he had fancied hereto¬ 
fore unseen by men. < . 

The cave is said to have been discovered in> 
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1802 by a hunter, who strayed into it in pursuit 
-of an animal which had taken refuge there. 
It now belongs to nine heirs, each of whom re¬ 
ceives about £300 income yearly from it. If 
the facilities for reaching it were better, the 
hen's might readily receive fifty times that 
annually for an indefinite period. 



SWIMMING-. 

By the Authopw of “Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

TART II.—THE SWIMMER. 

^ IT!he pupil being now 

X able to swim, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, 
he has next to proceed 
to the further develop¬ 
ment of the art. 

Next in importance 
to the ability of sus¬ 
taining the head above 
tho water comes the 
power of Diving — i.e., 
of swimming below 
the surface, and using 
the eyes under water. 

Thorough presence of mind in a swimmer can 
siever be attained without a knowledge of diving. 

In the first place, if swimming in the sea, 
a wave may come rolling along which is too 
lofty to be surmounted, and which, if it should 
• catch the swimmer, will roll him over and over 
before he can recover himself and bury him 
deeply in the water. In such a case he will be 
drowned almost to a certainty, for he will lose 
his head when he finds himself tossed to and fro 
below the surface and cannot see to guide him¬ 
self when the wave has passed. 

Even a good swimmer does not like to run 
such a risk, but yet he cares nothing for the 
waves. He measures them with his eye, and 
when he sees a great green mountain—or rather 
range of mountains—rushing at him, and the 
white foam at the top beginning to curl over, he 
merely waits for the wave and dives under its 
base. 

As it rolls over him all will be dark as night, 
but in a second or two the increasing light tells 
him that the wave has passed. He rises to the 
surface, looks round, and there is the wave rush¬ 
ing away, behind him without having even 
checked his course. 

Again, it may often be necessary to jump into 
the water from a height, in which case you must 
be deeply submerged. Owing to very early 
education, I never experienced the feeling my¬ 
self, but I am told by those who have, for the 
first time, leaped from a height into deep water 
that the mere ' sound of the water is simply 
appalling, and is aggravated by the inability to 
see. 

Now a good diver is quite at his ease when 
below the surface. He can see where he is goin<q 
he knows how long he can hold his breath, and 
lie can calculate how to reach the surface before 
his breath is exhausted. And he does not hear 
the “ dreadful noise of water in his ears ” which 
terrified Clarence in his dream. 

Paradoxical as the statement may appear, it 
is very easy to sink when you fall into the 
water accidentally, and very difficult to do so 
when you are trying to dive. The art of diviner 
therefore, must commence with the mode of 
entering the water, and I need hardly say that 
no swimmer will condescend to enter moderately 
•deep water except head first—or, as the feat is 
popularly termed, “taking a header.” 

Now headers are very easy to look at, but not 
so easy to learn. Instinct is not to be conquered 
without an effort, and it requires a very strong- 
effort to conquer the instinctive feelino- that 
hurling yourself head-downwards will be dan¬ 
gerous. 

Almost every one, when trying the header for 
the first time or two, fails in preserving sufficient 
courage to keep his head downwards as he falls, 
and so comes ignominiously on his face—or’ 


more ignominiously still, on all fours. And 
when he does so he receives at the same time an 
intimation of his error by loss of breath and by 
smarting as if ho had been struck sharply with 
a birch-rod. Any non-swimmer can test the 
truth of this fact by standing in the w’ater and 
striking the surface with the palm of his hand. 

In order, therefore, to enter the water pro¬ 
perly you must arrange yourself so as to present 
the least possible resistance, and the following 
short instructions will enable you to do so. 

Headers may be divided roughly into two 
classes — namely, High Headers and Bank 
Headers. The second of these classes may be 
again divided into Stooping Headers, Standing 
Headers, Running Headers, and Shooters. 

The easiest of these being Stooping Headers, 
we will begin with them. 

No great depth of water is required for a 
stooping header, four feet, or even a little less, 
being quite enough, provided that the bank be 
within three or four inches of the water, and 
not muddy. Stand close to the edge of the bank, 
stoop downwards as low as possible, join the 
hands over the head, and let yourself roll , not 
slip, into the water. If you allow yourself to 
slip—and the temptation to do so is very great 
—you will come into the water “all of a lump.” 
Whereas if you let yourself roll forwards, keep¬ 
ing your feet on the bank as long as possible, 
you will seem to glide into the water, the 
joined hands having acted like a wedge in 
cutting a passage for the body. 

Try this movement over and over again until 
you can send yourself well away from the bank, 
and traverse some distance before you rise. 

At first you will find yourself in total dark¬ 
ness, but you need not be disheartened. When 
you have become accustomed to the feeling of 
submergence, try to open your eyes when you 
go below the surface. You will find no difficulty 
in doing so, and the water will not hurt your 
eyes any more than the air does. Even the 
salt water of the sea does not affect the eyes in 
the least. 

In books, learners are mostly told to keep 
their eyes open when they dive, because the 
weight of the water will prevent the closed lids 
from being opened. This is utter nonsense. 
When the eyes strike the water, the lids are in¬ 
stinctively closed for a moment—just as they 
are when a hand is passed across them—but 
they can be unclosed just as easily as on land. 
The error is evidently due to some theorist who 
could not swim, and who calculated that the 
eyelids would be unable to raise the weight of 
water that pressed upon them. Equally would 
they be unable to raise the column of air. The 1 
pressure of the atmosphere on each eyelid is i 
about twelve pounds, but we find no difficulty 
in opening or closing them as often and as 
quickly as we like. 

If the water be clear, objects can be seen with 
tolerable plainness, though not so clearly as on 
land. The outlines are entirely blurred, and at 
a little distance an egg lying still at the bottom 
of the river will look like a loosely-rolled hand¬ 
kerchief waving to and fro. This is owing to 
the action of the water, which alters the shape 
of the lens and causes it to take a different focus. 
In fact, objects under the water present to a 
diver much of the same blurred aspect that a 
long-sighted person experiences when trying to 
read small print without spectacles. In order 
to counteract this pressure on the eyeball, -water- 
spectacles have been invented. The lenses are 
strongly convex, and so they restore the eye to 
its proper focus. 

When the diver is actually under the water, 
he will not have to guard against “ aberration,” 
or seeing objects in many positions. But I 
must repeat the caution against over-shooting an 
object when diving. The overshoot involves 
loss of time, and under the water time is far too 
valuable an article to be wasted. 

Now for the Standing Header. Stand on the 
bank as before, but instead of stooping and 
rolling into the water, spring into the air and 
throw up the legs, so as to ])lunge head foremost 
into the v T ater. It lias a much more dashino- 
effect than the stooping header, and really looks 
pretty when properly done. 


Next comes the Running Header, which is 
always adopted by good swimmers with a fair 
share of activity. The swimmer starts some 
twenty or thirty yards from the bank, and 
springs as far as he can, head foremost, into the 
water. 

While practising this feat it is advisable to 
put up a couple of poles or tall sticks near the 
edge of the bank, stretch a string between them, 
and jump over the string. The height of the 
string should be increased by degrees until tho 
swimmer can neatly clear a string as high from 
the ground as his shoulders. The best height, 
however, to secure a firfet-class running header 
is about a hand’s-breadth above the waist, and 
by degrees the swimmer gets into the habit of 
jumping as if the string were before him. 

In all these modes of entering the water the 
swimmer must avoid splashing. The true 
header raises scarcely a drop of w-ater, the body 
slipping in as if the river were oil. As the body 
clears the string it should be not only straight’ 
ened, but curved rather backwards, the arms 
held over the head, the fingers joined, and 
every muscle braced like steel. The toes must 
be carefully pointed, or the insteps will raise a 
splash as they strike the surface, and a splash is 
an abomination. 

The ambition of a first-rate svdmmcr is to 
take a running header at least as high as the 
v T aist, raise no splash, and keep his body so 
stifly curved that he does not sink entirely 
below the surface, but the tips of the fingers come 
up before the toes have disappeared below the 
surface. The feat looks like magic to a by¬ 



stander who witnesses it for the first time. It 
is really deserving of respect, for it not only de¬ 
mands great practice, but great strength of 
loin. The wrench of the body just above the 
hips is tremendous, and nothing but the rigid 
bracing of all the muscles enables the swimmer 
to withstand it. 

In my days at Oxford there w r ere a few who 
could achieve the feat from the top of “the 
willows,” but none did it properly w-ho did not 
begin to practise it when they were little boys. 
It was dangerous lor adults, no matter how mus¬ 
cular they were. . I once saw' a powerful joung 
man try it, and injure himself so severely that 
he had to be lilted out ol the w r ater, w 7 as carried 
to his rooms, and had no feeling in his legs for 
a considerable time. 

Lastly there come “Shooters,” a mode of 
entering the W'ater which is sometimes said to 
be peculiar to Oxford, and is called the “ Oxford 
Header in consequence. This is, how'ever, a 
total mistake. 

The header is one thing, the shooter is 
another, and is thus managed. 

The sw'immer retires to a distance of thirty or 
I°riy yards from the water, as in the running 
header. . But instead ol taking a moderate 
run, as is done in the ordinary high leap, he 



rushes with all his speed to the edge of the 
bank, and darts head foremost along the sur¬ 
face of the water. 

He raises as little splash as lie can help, he 
keeps his face downwards, so that it lies in the 
water, his hands lie joined and flat, with the 
palms dowmw’ard, and the body is kept rigidly 
stiff, and so curved that only the hands,*" the 
back of the head, the shoulders, and part of tho 
feet appear above the surface. 

lhe object of the shooter is to dart as far as 
possible before raising the head, and a good 
shooter can traverse a wonderful distance in this 
manner. 

A knowledge of “shooting” is invaluable if 
trj mg to save life,for the swimmer is thus enabled 
to save several strokes in his way towards 
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the drowning person. It will be noticed that in 
swimming races the competitors always shoot 
when they enter the water. Shooting is also use¬ 
ful when the water is shallow near the bank, 
and the bather would otherwise be forced to 
wade into deeper water. 

So much for Bank Headers. We will now 
take High Headers. 

Let no one fancy that because he can 
manage a good running header he will be equal 
to a high header. The difference between a fall 
of four feet and ten feet is perfectly wonderful, 
and the lad who will not feel the least hesitation 
in taking a running header which involves a fall 
of four feet will be horribly nervous if he tries 
■only a standing header from a platform ten feet 
above the water. 

I have often seen lads who were strong swim¬ 
mers and good at running headers shrink from 
a ten-foot fall. The novice crouches down until 
his chin nearly touches his toes. His feet seem 
to cling to the platform as if they were nailed 
to it, and when, at last, the learner screws up 
his courage to quit the platform, he is tolerably 
sure to fall a wkwardly into the water with a loud 
splash, and to come to shore with scarlet patches 
on various parts of his person, each patch repre¬ 
senting a separate smart. 

However, the second attempt comes easily 
enough, and after a few trials the learner will 
dive “into the water from a height as noiselessly 
;as he did from the bank. 

As to height, I fancy, from personal expe¬ 
rience, that when any one can dive fearlessly 
from twenty feet, he will not be in the least 
2 iervous about forty or fifty. In the latter ease, 
however, a curious sensation is always expe¬ 
rienced by the novice. He does not feel as if he 
were falling into the water, but the water looks 
as if it were rushing upwards at him instead ; 
and the whole of his interior arrangements feel 
as if they had been taken out, and were sticking 
anywhere up in the sky. After a little prac¬ 
tice this sensation ceases, and never returns, 
even after an interval of years spent away 
from the water. 

When diving from aheiglit the swimmer should 
not dive directly downwards, as there is always 
a danger of overbalancing the body and coming 
flat on the back. Even at a height of twenty 
feet such a fall would be dangerous, and at a 
height of fifty or sixty feet would probably be 
fatal. He should look at a spot on the water 
.at some distance ahead of him, and aim at that, 
preserving as far as possible the angle which is 
shown in the illustration. Should he, however, 


his head downwards until he was within ten 
feet or so of the net, and then, with a jerk of 
the arms, turned over and came on his back. 
It was a lesson to every swimmer who saw the 
feat performed. 

(To Ic continued.) 


WINDOW- GARDENING FOR BOYS. 

By the Author of “ The Boy's Own 
Flower Garden,” etc. 
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be welcome to 
young window - 
gardeners, for 
those who are 
denied even the 
smallest piece of 
, ground may 
K make gardens of 
their window¬ 
sills. The best 
plan is to grow 
your plants in 
boxes. Rough 
but strong pack¬ 
ing - boxes may 
be obtained at 
small cost at the 
grocer’s, and a 
few pence spent 
in paint will make 
them quite as fit for 
their purpose as more 
expensive ones. A 
few holes about the 
size of a sixpence 
should be bored at 
the bottom to allow of 
free drainage. Above 


feel himself toppling over, he can recover him¬ 
self by throwing the arms sharply upwards. 

Perhaps some of my readers may have seen an 
accomplished troupe of gymnasts who performed 
for some time at the Crystal Palace. All ended 
their performance by dropping into the net from 
a great height, and the control which they had 
over their attitude when falling was most re¬ 
markable. 

One dropped flat on his back like a log from 
a height of sixty feet or so. One threw a single 
somersault as lie fell, another a double somer¬ 
sault, and another a triple somersault. The 
fifth was then drawn to the top of the central 
transept, and from that tremendous height 
dived down into the net. He kept himself with 


each hole it is best to place a large shard, and 
then fill in with broken bits, the smallest at 
the top, to the depth of at least an inch and a 
half. There is no mistake more common than 
to neglect this most important point, with the 
result of sour soil and sickly plants. So, whether 
you grow plants in boxes or pots, don t be spar¬ 
ing of your shards. Boxes are best for outside 
window-gardening for two reasons : 1. The deli¬ 
cate roots of plants are less liable to be scorched 
in boxes than in pots. 2. A box is not easily 
blown over. But a board in front of your pots, 
fixed firmly to the sides of your window, answers 
both purposes very well, if you prefer it. 

The soil you use should be loam (which 
usually means any ordinary garden soil), with 
an admixture of leaf-mould, coarse sand, or coal 
ashes, and well-decayed manure. Sometimes 
peat may be added with advantage. Beginners 
generally sift their soil, but this should, only be 
done for the sowing of seeds and “ pricking out” 
of seedlings. Rub it fine instead, with your hands, 
breaking up all the lumps. A most handy little 
tool for potting work is the smallest sized, 
mason’s trowel, with the pointed end rounded 
off. You will find it more useful than a common 
garden trowel. 

Now r as to some plants likely to grow best m 
windows. It is impossible here to give a full 
list of them, but a few may be suggested. 

Many climbers are very suitable for making 
an outside frame, as it were, to a window. A 
seed or two of convolvulus major, sown at each 
end of a box wdiere they are to remain—lor 
climbers seldom transplant well—and trained up 
wires at each side, would be very effective ; so 
would canary creeper grown in very rich soil. 
Or, if you prefer a perennial to an annual plant, 
tropseolum pentaphyllum would answer well, 
the tubers kept in sand during the winter, and 
started again in the spring. In my opinion it 
is the best taste to keep to one kind of climber for 
each window. 

It is very desirable to grow trailing plants to 
cover the front of your boxes, especially if they 
are not verv ornamental. Nothing can do better 
for this purpose than single petunias or blue 
lobelias. For a sunny position, the lovely blue 


rock bindweed (convolvulus mauritanicus) would 
be charming, with the advantage of being a 
hardy and easily-managed perennial. Harrison’s 
new giant musk is sure to become a favourite 
plant; and even a dingy London area may be 
made cheerful with Virginian-creeper and creep¬ 
ing-jenny. Any of the summer bedding-out 
plants may be well grown in window-boxes, and 
give pleasure, not only to their owners, but to 
every passer-by. 

A capital plan ■would be to have a succession 
of such boxes ; the earliest planted with spring 
bulbs, snowdrops, crocuses, and the blue Sibe¬ 
rian squill, or winter-flowering heathy to be fol¬ 
lowed by primroses of various kinds (tor a north 
aspect), dwarf hyacinths, and Yan Tliol tulips. 
These might be succeeded by white pinks, lilies 
of the valley, or anemones, before the blaze of 
scarlet and purple and gold which midsummer 
calls forth. Many plants, when out of bloom, 
would live on year after year, standing in some 
out-of-the-way corner of a courtyard, costing 
little but loving care. Geraniums, of course, 
must be sheltered, which brings us to inside 
window-gardening. 

For indoor work pots will be found most conve¬ 
nient, for this reason, amongst others. Light is 
essential to all plants, and as it can only reach 
window-plants in one direction, to prevent them 
becoming one-sided they must be turned to¬ 
wards it every few days. A muslin blind, how¬ 
ever thin, which intercepts the rays of light, is 
simply destruction to plants. Of all drawbacks 
to indoor gardening gas is, perhaps, the worst. 
Very few plants will live in it, but succulents 
of the houseleek and stonecrop kinds might 
succeed. Many of them are very handsome. 

A few general hints such as those which 
follow must suffice. 

Never let your plants stand in a draught. 
Air should be, freely admitted, but if there be 
any risk of draught, rather from above than 
below. 

Always take the chill off the water yon use, 
both for watering and syringing, which must be 
soft water recollect. 

Lastly, be sure you keep your plants clean 
from green-fly and from dust. This is best done 
with a small syringe, and sometimes, in the case 
of thick-leaved plants, with a sponge. _ 

Geraniums of all kinds make admirable pot 
plants. One secret in growing these, and many 
others, is to well ripen the wood by standing 
them out of doors after flowering, and then to 
cut them well in to induce shrubby growth. 
The sweet-scented kinds are amongst the best 0 1 
foliage plants for a window. 

No plant can be always in beauty, therefore, 
whatever you grow, have, if possible, a place to 
which it may retire for a season of rest, until 
blooming-time comes again. "White arums are 
excellent window plants. These, and hoteia 
japonica, which, though quite hardy, is com¬ 
monly forced for the winter decoration of green¬ 
houses, grow best in saucers of water. As a 
rule, however, never let your plants stand in 
water. The Scarborough lily (valotta purpurea) 
is a valuable autumn bloomer. It requires 
plenty of water in the growing season, and only 
just enough in winter to keep the leaves from 
turning yellow. For a warm room nothing 
succeeds ‘better through the winter than the 
Persian cyclamen. A single plant with a hun¬ 
dred flowers open at once is a garden in itself. 
I have found it answer well to repot the tubers 
as soon after flowering as possible, using light 
but rich soil ; the pots may then be sunk in a 
box of coal ashes, placed where it may be par¬ 
tially shaded from the midday sun, and the 
plants kept in a growing state through the sum¬ 
mer by careful watering and syringing of the 
foliage. 

Climbers may be found for the inside as well 
as the outside of windows. German ivy 
(senecio scandens)—which is, however, not an 
ivy at all, though it looks like one—is admirably 
suited by its quick growth, and the fresh green 
of its leaves, for room culture. So, also, are the 
small variegated kinds of the true ivy. A 
charming little climber, tropseolum tricolorum, 
would amuse you all the winter in watching and 
training its slender shoots, and reward you with 
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a wreath of scarlet blossoms in the spring. , It 
is best grown in a room without a fire. I know 
a fine plant of hoya carnosa, usually grown in a 
hothouse, which thrives to perfection in the 
parlour window of a little country inn. 

For some people succulent plants, such as 
cacti, aloes, and mesembryanthemums, have a 
strong attraction. None can give less trouble. 
Given a warm, sunny window, plenty of warm 
water in summer, and almost none in winter, 
with tolerably rich soil mixed with grit to grow 
in, and . you are sure to have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers in their season. It may be 
well to mention a few good ones. Epipliylluin 
phyllanthoides is a free-blooming pink cactus, 
not so well known as it should be. A very 
interesting hedgehog cactus, which I believe to 
be ecliinoeactus longiflorus, might be grown in 
any window. A silky bud makes its appear¬ 
ance here and there on the spiny ribs of the 
plant. By-and-by you notice that the bud has 
made a sudden start, and it grows so rapidly 
that a few days suffice to bring it to the length 
of eight inches, when it opens out into a lovely 
white flower. Though each bloom lasts but 
twenty-four hours agood plant will produce many 
in succession. The partridge-breasted aloe, with 
salmon-tinted flowers, is another beautiful plant 
when well grown. Fig marigolds (mesembry- 
anthemums) do best in a sunny window, where 
they will open wide their pink, purple, yellow, or 
white rays in the sunshine. The carmine-flowered 
crassula coccinea arid the scarlet rochea falcata 
are both showy plants of the easiest culture. 
All succulents will bear neglect much better 
than overwatering, for they may be easily killed 
by such over-kindness. 

These quaint plants may not please all tastes, 
but sufficient of other kinds have been named 
from which to make a choice. Enough has 
been said, also, to show that the windows of 
most houses may afford gardening space to grow 
avast number.of plants, from which as much 
enjoyment may bo obtained as from many a 
costly greenhouse. 



ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

By the Author of “Conjuring,” etc. 

PART IY. 

I KNOW YOUR NUMBER f 

Have cards numbered from 1 to 16, and place 
them thus :— 

Row A—1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Row B—9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Ask some one to think of a number, and tell 
yoii the row it is in. ‘ Say he fixes upon 5 ; that 
is in row A, therefore you rearrange that row 
above and below Row B,* in this way •— 

Row A—1 3 5 7 

Row B—9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Row C—2 4 d 8 

Again ascertain in which row the number is in¬ 
cluded, and place that row (in this case A) so 
15 - 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
3 7 

and arrange Row C after it as below •— 

15 2 6 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

3 7 4 8 

The number thought of being still in Row A, 
you must take that row and arrange it thus ’ 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
5 6 

and arrange Row C above and below so •— 

12 3 4 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

5 6 7 8 


* If Row B contains the number thought of th 
process is reversed, thus° * 

9 11 13 15 

12345678 
10 12 14 16 ' 


and when you are informed that the figure first 
thought of is in the last row, you point to the 
first number in that row as your answer. 

The number thought of is always first in the 
row after three transpositions. If numbers from 
1 to 32 he employed instead of from 1 to 16, 
four transpositions are required, but exactly on 
the same principle. Let us take number 16 
and see how we can go straight to the heart of 
the maze, having got the foregoing thread to 
guide us. 

Numbers originally—1 2 3 4 5 6 7 • 8 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Number thought of (16) is in the second row, 
therefore the first transposition will be— 

9 11 13 15 

12345678 
10 12 14 16 

Number thought of is now in the third row, 
therefore the second transposition stands— 

10 14 9 13 

12345678 
12 16 11 15 

The number fixed upon is still in the third row, 
and the third transposition must bring it to the 
front place in whichever row it turns up. See— 
12 11 10 9 

12345678 
16 15 14 13 

The person who first thought of the number 
now declares it is in the third row, whereupon 
you say he must have fixed upon 16. 


BOTH WAYS RIGHT. . . 

Arrange the figures from 1 to 1Q0 in such a 
way that they may count 505 in either file or 
column. 

This peculiar feat is accomplished thus : — 
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92 

, 93 

7 

5 

96 

4 

98 

99 

1 

11 

19 

18 

84 

85 

86 

87 

13 

12 

’ 90 

71 

29 

28 

77 

76 

75 

24 

23 

22 

80 

70 

62 

63 

37 

36 

35 

34 

68 

69 

31 

40 

52 

53 

44 

46 

45 

47 

58 

59 

61 

51 

42 

43 

54 

56 

55 

57 

1 

48 

49 ! 

I 

50 

41 

32 

33 

67 

65 

66 

64 

38 

'39 

60 

'30 

79 

78 

27 . 

26 

25 

74 

73 

72 . 

21 

81 

89 

88 

14 

15 

16 

17 

83 

82 

20 

100 

9 

8 

94 

95 

6 1 

97 

3 

'2 

91 


THE INGENIOUS SAILOR. 

Two shipwrecked sailors stranded upon a 
barren island obtained, amongst other things 
that floated ashore, three casks of various sizes, 
two. empty,, ap.d one full of rare old port. This 
life-giving prize, snatched from Ocean’s maw, 
consisted of eight gallons, the empty casks beino- 
respectively piade to’hold' five and three gallons'* 
How to .divide this tribute from Neptune fairly 
was a puzzler to one of our Jack Tars ; but the 
other, an ingenious fellow (as most seamen are), 
quickly hit upon a very happy idea. From the 
eight-gallon cask lie filled the five-gallon one, 
and from this latter lie filled the,three-gallon 
barrel, leaving two gallons in the five-gallon 
cask. . Pie now emptied the three-gallon into the 
eight-gallon barrel, and then transferred the two 
gallons from the five-gallon cask into the empty 
three-gallon one. > Then he once more filled the 
five-gallon cask, and poured another gallon into, 
the three-gallon barrel from it. He had now" 
four gallons in one cask (the five-gallon one) 
one m the eight-gallon, and three in the three- 
gallon barrel. This last he placed in the eight- 
gallon cask, and an equitable division was thus 
■made. 


IIOW MANY? 

“ Dominie, how many urchins hast thou now 
in school?” “Well,” said the pedagogue^ re¬ 
flectively, “one-half are in the fourth class, 
one-fourth in the third, one seventh in the 
second, and there are three in the first class ! ” 
How many pupils' had he got ? Twenty-eight. 


Thus:— 

First class .. * 3 

Second class (one-seventh of whole) ... 4 

Third class (one-fourtli of whole). 7 

Fourth class (one-half of whole) . 14 
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MAY AND DECEMBER. 

The lovely and accomplished Tresillia was 
married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, to 
Lord Sexagenarius, who was about to succeed to 
the title of Septuagenario. It would have been 
rude, perhaps, to have inquired too curiously as. 
to the respective ages of the happy couple, but 
we may whisper into the ears of our youthful 
clients (in strictest confidence, of course !) that 
their united ages reached a century, and that 
his lordship’s years, multiplied by four and. 
divided by nine, give those of his blushing 
bride. 

It is rather a difficult calculation to work out 
yourselves, so I may tell you that the gay 
“ iordling ” was aged sixty-nine years twelve 
weeks ; whilst Lady Sexagenarius had completed 
thirty years and forty weeks of her pilgrimage, 
through this vale of tears. 


(Eoimpmtknte. 

A. J. (Prestwich) and others. —We intend 
shortly to commence a series of illustrated 
articles on the microscope, when the best 
method of preparing slides and mounting 
objects will of course be explained. These 
bright summer days, however, most hoys put 
aside their microscopes, etc., for outdoor 
sports, and to these, therefore, wc are natu¬ 
rally devoting attention at present. 

Clarke.— The payment is usually covered by 
the fee charged at the boathouse where the 
boat is housed. A fee, which varies in dif¬ 
ferent places, is charged for passing through 
the locks. Inquire on the canal you wish t© 

, use.. 

J. W. (Felixstowe.)—Yes ; we shall probably 
give some illustrated articles on fencing, hut 
scarcely on the other subject you name. 

G. M. F. (Bilston.)—The examinations are open 
to all, whether self-educated or coached by 
tutors. 

T. M. M. (Leicester.)—You would probably find 
yourself as. well served at some respectable 
local optician’s a3 elsewhere, but should yoia 
prefer a London house, then Dolland’s, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, or Wood’s, of Cheapside, 
with many others^ would be found to keep a 
good and cheap stock of magie lanterns. (See 
also advertisements on wrapper of Monthly 
Part.) 

J. W. J. (Salford.) — Impossible to name an 
exact standard equally applicable to all. The 
chest measurement depends largely on the 
height, general build, etc., of the youth ; and 
who would be' bold enough to say what is the 
“correct height”? There is a standard for 
the army, etc., but this is largely a matter of 
uniformity, convenience, etc. 

W. A. H. (Wolverhampton.)—The ages and 
requirements of clerks in merchants’ offices 

. naturally vary so greatly that it is quite im¬ 
possible to answer your question specifically. 
If . you can write a clear bold hand, are quick 
at figures, a good speller, and of fair average 
intelligence, you may find with some that 
the fact of your being only fourteen would be 
no bar to employment. It is usually best, 
however, to get all the school education pos¬ 
sible before entering upon the more serious 
duties of life. 
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A SALUTE FOR ROBBERS. 

By Fairleigh Owen. 

I WAS going down home from school 
for the holidays, and was the last 
away. There had been illness at my 
father’s, and they had delayed having 
me home till the house had been tho¬ 
roughly cleaned and purified. It was 
a bitterly cold season, every pond and 
pool was frozen hard, and all the week 
the snow had been falling steadily. 
The morning I left school it came on 
harder than ever. As the train rushed 
along, between what looked like high 
banks of snow on either side, the fast¬ 
falling flakes at times almost darkened 
the windows, and the few passengers 
who did get out, at the stations where 
we stopped for refreshment, became iu 
a few moments like moving snow men. 
The nearest point that we could get 





The Robbers Surprised. 
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by rail to father’s bouse at Knotelm was a 
little station called Lodsgate, and that was 
reached by a small branch—just a single 
line of rail—from Crossways. The train 
ran only four times a day, to and fro, for 
the convenience of the few residents at 
Knotelm and its neighbourhood. From 
Lodsgate we had to ride, or walk, eleven 
miles to get to Knotelm. It was growing 
dark, I could no longer distinguish any 
objects from the window; my feet were 
rapidly becoming like lumps of stone or ice, 
when the train slackened speed and stopped. 

4 4 Crossways! ’ ’ shouts a porter; 4 4 change 
for Knotelm and Stiff brook.” 

I stumbled to my feet, and almost 
dropped on to the platform. The train 
was a few minutes late, and my boxes were 
rattled out in double quick time.. The 
guard’s whistle sounded, and away steamed 
the train. 

“Young gentleman for Knotelm,” says 
the porter, reading the labels on my lug¬ 
gage, and very leisurely piling it on a 
barrow to take across the line. “ This way, 
sir.” 

I followed him, hobbling with agony; 
my feet felt as though being pierced with 
lancets. I looked round when we reached 
the platform from which our train started. 
Not a creature to be seen; apparently I 
was the only passenger that night to 
Knotelm. 

“The train’s behind time,” said the 
porter. “I shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t 
stopped altogether, such a drift of snow 
as they’ve got down the line. I never saw 
anything like it.” 

With this encouraging remark he left 
me. I did not feel altogether easy [in my 
mind, though my feet were beginning to 
experience more life-like sensations. 

Suppose the train did not come, what¬ 
ever was I to do ? Or suppose it did come, 
and the road being so bad they declined to 
go back the return journey with myself, 
the only passenger! 

I was beginning to argue all sorts of 
possibilities, and growing miserable in 
proportion, when up came the train. 

A singular appearance it presented—one 
moving mass of snow, except where, round 
the engine, it had melted and dripped 
down, here and there freezing into icicles. 

Three or four passengers descended from 
the train, and all were grumbling terribly 
at the delay. Over an hour they had been 
doing the journey, which usually occupied 
barely half an hour. 

“May think themselves lucky to be here 
at all,” said the engine-driver, as he stood 
on the platform and shook himself and 
stamped about to get clear of the snow. 
“My word! but at one time I believed 
we’d stuck fast in the drift! Any one for 
the return journey?” he asked of the 
porter. 

“Only one,” was the reply (the man 
indicating me as he spoke), and proceeded 
to place my luggage in the van. 

“ Don’t look for us back to-night, Jem,” 
was the parting remark of the guard to the 
porter. 

We started, and at first ran brisldy 
enough. Then the engine slackened pace, 
and there was such a snorting and hissing 
that one might fancy it was protesting 
against being urged on in such weather. 

The snow did not fall in flakes singly, 
all the air seemed in a whirl with thick 
masses of it. Suddenly we ran on with a 
jerk, then stopped, and a scream and re¬ 
doubled hissing from the engine made my 
heart jump. Had the boiler burst! I let 
down the window; the snow dashed in 


with a gust, covering me, the floor, the 
seat, in a moment. 

The wind howled dismally down the 
narrow cutting, and it caught up the snow 
and whirled it in eddies till nothing else 
was to be seen. The world before me was 
nothing bub one wild mass of beating, 
blinding snow. 

A lantern gleamed close past the window; 
I heard voices—the guard and engine- 
driver holding counsel. Then the guard 
came and opened the door. He had to get 
into the carriage, for with the dashing of 
the snow and the howling of the wind his 
voice was quite inaudible. 

“It is just what I feared,” he said; 
“ though I did hope we might have made 
this journey clear. But she has regularly 
stuck fast (by she he meant the engine), 
and we can get no farther to-night, that’s 
certain! ” 

“Whatever will you do ? ” I asked. 

“As to what ive shall do, that’s soon 
settled,” the guard answered; “it’s what 
you will do, young gentleman, that is 
bothering me. It is only tramping along 
a mile or so by the fields, and we can reach 
the station. The old gentleman will give 
you a shakedown, not a doubt of it— ” 

“ But,” I interrupted, “ they are to send 
the chaise over from Knotelm for me.” 

“ Bless you ! ” said the guard, “ there’ll 
no chaise be able to drive over from Knot¬ 
elm in the face of this blinding snow. How¬ 
ever, if they can, and do, why there you’ll 
be. The only question is, Can you do it ? ” 

“Walk a mile!” I exclaimed, indig¬ 
nantly ; “of course; ten, and more than 
that! ” 

“Not a doubt of it! ” said the guard. 
But he grinned as he stepped down out of 
the carriage and called to the engine- 
driver, “ The young gentleman will walk.” 

“ All right! ” returned the other. 

In a few minutes all was ready; the 
engine fire had beenlowered, and the hiss- 
ing, panting creature lay, as it were, worn 
out and beaten. The snow began to settle 
on it now; the heavy masses soon over¬ 
came the cooling metal; soon it would all 
be a huge heap of white. 

The fireman was to stay. Wrapping 
himself in mats and a rug of the guard’s, 
he made snug in the van. The guard and 
engine-driver were to come with me. 

“ It is all on our way,” said the guard, 
“ only we’ve a mile farther to go. Now, 
sir, are you ready ? ” 

I started forward, and at the second step 
plunged almost knee-deep in snow. The 
men together dragged me out and set me 
firmly on my feet. But three steps more 
a dash of snow in my face blinded me. I 
swerved aside from the beaten track they 
evidently knew, and rolled, half buried in 
the yielding mass. 

“Hillo!” cried my friend the guard, 
as they lugged me out and stood me on my 
feet again, while I sputtered out the snow 
v r hich had filled my mouth and nose and 
blinded my eyes. 

“Look here, young master,” he went 
on, “this will never do, we shall be all 
night at this rate. If you will let me hoist 
you on my mate’s back we shall get along 
as -well again.” 

You may guess I did not fancy the pro¬ 
posal ; but what was to be done ? 

In a very few moments I was hoisted on to 
the back of the engine-driver. A fine, 
broad-shouldered fellow he was, and away 
we trudged, the guard going on in front 
carrying the lantern. 

We made more progress now, for really 
my weight did not seem to make any 


difference in the striding pace of my 
bearer. I dare say r I did not weigh very 
much in those days. 

For some time we journeyed on in silence, 
the men crunching through the snow, and 
keeping by the side of the hue, with occa¬ 
sional deviations on account of the drifts. 
Presently I asked, “Has he got anything to 
eat ? ” My thoughts had been running on 
the poor fireman we had left in charge of 
the tram. 

“ Who ? he up yonder ? ” said the guard, 
with a jerk of his head. “ Oh yes ; he is 
all right enough—fast asleep long ago.” 

“ Because,” said I, wishing to be agree¬ 
able, “ there are some cake and things in 
one of my boxes, if he knew he might 
have them.” 

“ I expect I’ve got that here,” replied 
the guard. 4 4 1 brought away these two 
small boxes, as there may be things you’d 
want for the night, and it’s a chance if the 
old gentleman’s larder is stocked over¬ 
much. So if the eatables are in one of 
these, so much the better.” 

44 1 have only one small box,” I said, 
44 and the large trunk— ” 

44 Ay, that must come on by-and-by,” 
returned the guard. 44 Here we are. Now 
then, young gentleman, I dare say we can 
manage.” 

I dropped from the shoulders of my two- 
legged steed, who had carried me so man¬ 
fully, and by the light of the lantern the 
guard held up found w r c were in front of 
the small house inhabited by the station- 
master at Lodsgate. A low-roofed, old- 
fashioned stone house across the road, 
facing the station, it looked particularly 
inhospitable, I thought, as I glanced at it. 
For a Christmas Eve visit there was not 
much promise in the aspect of its closely- 
shuttered windows. Not a light to be 
seen, not a sound to be heard; the thresh¬ 
old two feet deep in snow, the wind howl¬ 
ing round the corners of the house and 
through the leafless trees, which on one 
side grew close up to it. 

44 The old gentleman’s gone to bed, I ex¬ 
pect,” said the fireman. 

44 He’s very likely having his supper at 
the back of the house,” replied the guard. 
44 You stay here; I’ll go round and rouse 
him up.” 

44 Counting out his money, maybe,” said 
the engine-driver, wdien we were left to¬ 
gether,' as the guard departed on his visit 
of inspection, stepping over the low stone 
wall that divided the garden from the 
road. 

“He’s a regular old miser, this Mr. 
Shenton,” went on my companion. 44 He 
had some property left him a while since, 
and they do say he keeps it in the house.” 

44 Does any one live here with him?” 
I asked. 

44 Only an old woman-servant, and she’s 
as deaf as a beadle ” (I suppose he meant 
beetle). 

44 What a strange idea to go on being 
station-master,” said I, 44 if he has so much 
money.” 

44 Yes, that’s what I say,” replied the 
man; ‘ 4 why not make room for some other 
fellow that wants it ? Here they come.” 

A light was now seen under the cracks of 
the door, and when it was opened my 
friend the guard appeared in company 
with the station-master, who did not look, 
to my mind, at all like a miser, nor so very 
old. He had a weather-beaten appearance, 
more like a sea-captain, I thought, and his 
sharp blue eyes twinkled from under his 
bushy eyebrows in a way that gave a merry 
expression to his face. 







The guard had been admitted at the 
back of the house, which apparently was 
the usual method, for the front-door was 
literally snowed-up, and a small avalanche 
went tumbling in as it was opened. 

“Well, sir, you are very welcome, I’m 
sure,” said Mr. Shenton to me, as he led 
the way into his house. “ Bates has been 
telling me the difficulty you are in ; I knew 
pretty well the train would never make 
good this last journey with the wind the 
way it is. You are very welcome, only I 
have not much in the way of supper in the 
house, for I am going to spend Christmas 
up* at Knotelm. myself.” 

‘ I said I expected as much,” put in the 
guard; “ but the young gentleman will be 
glad enough to get warm quarters for the 
night, I dare say, and to-morrow things 
may be better.” 

We all went into Mr. Shenton’s kitchen, 
where he had evidently been making him¬ 
self very comfortable over some hot potion, 
which he now insisted on sharing with the 
two men. I jjartook of some bread and 
cheese ; and shortly the guard and engine- 
driver bade us good-niglit, and pursued 
their way homewards, promising to come 
over in the morning to see what could be 
done in the way of getting a conveyance to 
Knotelm. 

“Now, sir,” said the station-master, 
when we were left alone, “ I don’t doubt 
you wall be glad to get to bed, and you 
will sleep sound after your cold journey. 
This way, if you please.” 

I followed Mr. Shenton up to a small 
cupboard of a room, with a slanting roof, 
which smelt so strongly of apples that’ I 
guessed at once it had been used for storing 
them in very lately. 

“It’s very quiet,” he said, laughing; 
“there’s nothing to disturb you. I sleep 
in the front, in case of any message or any¬ 
thing from headquarters coming in the 
night. Deb, she sleeps in the room along¬ 
side here, but she is as deaf as a post, and 
nothing would wake her, short of an explo¬ 
sion, I believe. Here’s your baggage too, 
such of it as Bates has brought up. I hope 
you’11 sleep well. We must get together a 
breakfast of some sort for you. Good¬ 
night.” 

He went, and I was alone in the queer 
little room, with its slanting roof and funny 
little casement. I went to look out at this 
window, and stumbled over a step which 
was just beneath it. By standing on this I 
could look out over the wide waste of snow 
which stretched for miles. The lights along 
the line twinkled faintly, and the wind 
whistled around the desolate little dwell¬ 
ing. The snow had ceased falling ; but it 
all looked so dreary, I could not help con¬ 
trasting the picture with the scene which 
was awaiting me at home. I felt miser¬ 
able. 

Even now, I thought, they might send 
some conveyance for me ; and suppose the 
old station-master slept so sound that they 
should not make him hear ! 

I made up my mind to keep awake as 
long as I could, and that to do so it would 
not be a bad plan to see what my small 
box contained. It had been packed with 
sundry articles to refresh me on the jour¬ 
ney ; but I had felt no curiosity on the 
subject till now. 

I turned to the corner of the room 
where the station-master had pointed, and 
there, to my amazement, I saw two boxes. 

Then I remembered that the guard had 
spoken of two boxes, but I had not thought 
about it again. 

I stooped to look at the strange box. 
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They were so much alike, it was difficult at 
first to distinguish them apart; but my 
name was marked distnctly enough on 
one. The other bore no- address, and was 
simply tied with a string . 

I thought it was just possible the kind 
lady who had packed my small box (she 
was the sister of our schoolmaster) might 
have made some additions in this box, 
finding the first insufficient. So I untied 
the string and peeped in. 

Fireiuorks ! 

Imagine my amazement! I jumped 
back very quickly, to put my candle out of 
the dangerous proximity. 

Then I lifted up the box for another look. 
Yes; there they were, squibs, crackers, 
Catherine-wheels, Eoman candles, rockets, 
a regular store, and of all varieties. 

How could they have come here among 
my luggage ? 

It was like a dream. 

When I began to think over all the 
events of the journey, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that in the hurry at Crossways, the 
train being late, the guard had hastily bun¬ 
dled out this box, with mine, on to the plat¬ 
form. The porter, knowing no better, had 
loaded it all together on his barrow, and 
transferred it to the other platform, and 
so it had come on in the second train. The 
good-natured guard, thinking the small 
boxes might contain some especial trea¬ 
sures of mine, had burdened himself with 
them, and here they were, while the proper 
owner of this peculiar property was no 
doubt bewailing his loss many miles 
away! 

I suppose the surprise of the discovery 
took away my appetite, for I do not re¬ 
member having recourse to my eatables. 

I sat listening for some time, in case the 
sound of wheels might inform me of any 
arrival from home; but all was still as 
possible. Indeed, no wheels whatever could 
have made themselves heard on that snow- 
covered road. 

But I never thought of that, and when I 
was fairly tired out I undressed and went to 
bed, leaving my candlestick with, the bit of 
candle on the hearth. 

I soon fell asleep, and then I must have 
begun to dream. First I thought I was 
plodding along through the snow, with 
my companions of the evening; then I 
had to carry the box of fireworks, which 
kept sinking me down into the snow ; and, 
do what I would, I could not keep my 
hold on the box, which first dipped on one 
side, then on the other; and then began 
a low whistling in the box, and a confused 
sorb of whispering. 

I woke up. The flame of the candle was 
leaping up and dying down in the socket, 
casting long shadows across the walls and 
ceiling. 

I was awake now, but the whispering 
continued—not, however, in the box, as it 
had in my dream, but outside the window. 

I listened, and heard distinctly the 
whistle repeated. 

Then I stole to the window, and gently 
opened it. 

I heard a man’s voice say, softly, “ Here 
I am.” 

Another in a husky whisper said, “ All 
right.” 

I peeped out cautiously. Belov/, their 
dark figures thrown up distinctly by the 
white snow, were two men. 

They were stooping over the window 
of the little kitchen. One held a dark 
lantern, the other was applying some 
instrument to the fastening of the case¬ 
ment. 



In a moment it flashed upon my mind. 
These were robbers, bent upon obtaining 
possession of the station-master’s fund of 
money; the engine-driver had said he 
kept it in the house. 

I thought of all. The master sleeping 
in the front of the dwelling; the old 
woman as deaf as a beetle. The robbers 
would have it all their own way ! 

Would they, though ? 

I flew to the box of fireworks. 

I seized a couple of squibs, and lighting 
them at the almost extinguished candle, 
I hurled them through the casement 
right upon the heads of the villains 
below ! 

Bang! bang! fizz ! Then such a howl of 
dismay! 

Out went a handful of crackers, then 
two more squibs, then a big Eoman candle. 

In less than a minute the stillness of 
that winter night was changed into such a 
hurly-burly as no mortal had ever heard 
before. 

Bang ! fizz ! crack ! pop ! yell! whizz 
boom! whirr! bang! howl! 

I did not stop to look for the execution 
my firearms were working. I hurled one 
after another. The light of them flamed 
out upon the night; blue, red, and yellow 
shone in quick succession. 

The robbers began with howling, and 
then cried for mercy, as they rushed over 
the snow, stumbling at every step, while 
some fresh outbreak of flame, sparks, and 
fiery missiles was hurled after them. 

As one grand rocket went flaring up to 
the clouds, as it seemed, I beheld one ruffian 
disappear over the edge of the railway 
embankment so precipitately that his de¬ 
scent on the other side must have been 
more sudden than pleasant. The shrieks 
of the other testified to his having* got into 
some terrible fix. 

A handful of blue-fire I burned on the 
casement-sill showed me the coast was 
clear, and at that moment came a thunder¬ 
ing at my door. 

It was Mr. Shenton. “What on earth 
is the matter ? ” he cried, as he rushed into 
the room—the sulphurous smell almost 
choking him. 

In a few words I made him understand. 
Down we went to view the scene of the 
robbers’ attempt. 

“ Sure enough, they had nearly done it, 
too! ” said Mr. Shenton, and then he 
laughed, which I thought was a queer way 
of taking things. “ The fools ! ” he said, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

Poor old Deb’s voice was heard, quiver¬ 
ing with fright. “Oh, master, master! 
what is it ? Is it battle, murder, and 
sudden death P ” 

“ It might have been all three, Deb, but 
it was only our young gentleman here 
letting off fireworks.” 

I heard Deb muttering to herself some¬ 
thing about “ the fifth of November being 
the proper time for fireworks.” 

“Come you down and make us some 
coffee,” called her master. “ I told you it 
would take an explosion to wake her,” 
said he, “ and, sure ! it was an explosion. 
But you have done a good night’s work, 
sir, that is certain. You gave those villains 
a salute they did not expect. It’s a 
pity, though, you’ve wasted your fire¬ 
works.” 

“They were not mine at all,” I said; 
“ and, what is more, I don’t know whose 
they were.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Shenton, “ this 
beats anything I ever heard. But they were 
certainly put to better service than <3ver 
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fireworks were before. . Now we will have 
some breakfast.” 

Before we were half through this early 
meal, the mounted patrol came knocking 
at the door. The rockets and blue-fire had 
iiroused the village ; and, before daybreak, 
the station-master’s house was the scene of 
an eager crowd, still coming and talking, 
wondering and commenting on the night’s 
event. 

They stared at me as though I had 
played some heroic part, and I began to 
feel quite ashamed of so much fuss made 
about letting off a few squibs and crackers 
from a garret window. 

However, attention was drawn off from 
me when, later on, one of the robbers was 
found in a fearful condition on the railway. 
He had pitched over the embankment and 
fallen on some sharp pieces of broken rail, 
which had been left by the side of the line 
after repairs. He confessed that they had 
been tempted to break into the station- 
master’s house by the report that he kept 
there a quantity of money and valuable 
property lately bequeathed to him. 

“ It is not wise, to my mind, Mr. Shenton, 
you keeping costly valuables on the pre¬ 
mises. It may be risking your life and 
other people’s.” 

It was Bates, the guard, who said this, 
when he came up in the morning to the 
station-master’s house. 

Mr. Shenton laughed drily, and his blue 
eyes twinkled. 

’ “ Shall I show you,” he said, “ the costly 
valuables which are to risk my life ? ” 

He opened an old tea-caddy that stood 
on a table near him, and took out a baby’s 
battered, much-used silver coral; a lap- 
dog’s collar of red leather, with two small 
silver bells ; a pair of steel-framed 
spectacles and a very thin silver salt- 
spoon. 

“There,” he said, “ that is the sum total 
of my legacy. Hardly worth risking a 
life for, eh ? Not so costly, I fancy, as the 
lire works you so kindly expended in pre¬ 
serving them, Master Armlield.” 

There was a hearty laugh over this con¬ 
clusion to the tale of the grand legacy and 
the miserly station-master. 

“ To think,” said Bates to his mate, the 
engine-driver, “ that I should be led away 
by such old woman’s gossip ! So much for 
hearsay.” 

But the tale lost nothing by telling, and 
I was quite a hero in a small way at Knot- 
elm those Christmas holidays. 

Unfortunately the fellows at our school 
did not see it in the same light. I was 
dubbed “ Old Squibs,” and the name 
stuck to me as long as I was one of them ; 
ay, and afterwards too, when I chanced 
to fall in with any of the set. 

We never found out the rightful owner 
of the fireworks, though my father adver¬ 
tised for him, intending to make good their 
value. But nothing came of it. In all 
probability, whoever they belonged to 
knew that he was doing an illegal thing in 
conveying such commodity so carelessly, 
and preferred to remain unknown. 

The other robber was found in a ditch, 
half buried in snow, and firmly possessed 
with the conviction that he was shot in 
the shoulder. Probably one of the rocket 
cases hit him sharply. Anyway he had 
sustained no injury sufficient to excuse his 
attendance at the next assizes. But 
“ conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 
Though whether such gentry as these have 
any sort of conscience is a question too 
deep for me to attempt to solve. 

Well, boys, there’s my story. Not much 
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in it, perhaps, you’ll say. At any rate it is 
true, and I give it you for what it is worth, 
though I don’t believe you will find any 
particular moral in it, unless it may be, 
Look well after your luggage when you 
change trains at holiday tide. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 

I T is impossible to describe the intense excite 
ment and interest on board a vessel when 
passengers and crew are disturbed in their usual 
course by the startling cry, “Man overboard!” 
The lifebuoy is at once thrown over, and the 
boat is lowered; while those who cannot act, 
look over the ship’s side with eagerness to catch, 
if possible, a glimpse of the unfortunate man, 
and to direct the course of those who have gone 
forth upon the waves towards the spot where he 
lises to the surface, after his first fearful plunge 
into the deep. 

The ship is rapidly leaving the spot, but the 
efforts of the men in the boat have not been in 
vain ; they have marked their comrade as he 
appeared on the surface. They have reached 
him, and now a hearty cheer from those on 
board greets his rescue, and encourages the 
boatmen as they row swiftly after the ship, and 
at last bring in their prize, faint and exhausted 
indeed, but saved J 

It is not always, however, that the ellorts made 
on such an occasion are successful. Many a 
poor sailor has fallen overboard on dark nights 
and amidst stormy seas, when there was no 
hope of rescue, and some have been lost from 
having received blows on the head in falling, or 
from other causes personal to themselves, such 
as was the case in the following incident, related 
by a captain of much experience, whose success 
had been remarkable in saving men ‘ ‘ over¬ 
board.” 

“I never lost a man in this way but once,” 
he said, and a dark shadow came over his brow 
as he recalled the story. The sea -was perfectly 
calm, it was during the daytime, everything 
was favourable, there was not a moment lost, 
but the man who had fallen overboard never rose 
to the surface. The men in the boat were quite 
at a loss ; iu vain they watched and rowed about 
over the place where lie had sunk ; he w T as never 
seen again. As they returned disappointed to 
the ship, after long and vain search, an old 
sailor, who was best acquainted with the lost 
man, said, 

‘ ‘ I know how it was, sir—it was his belt of 
gold!” 

The man had been coming from California 
with his earnings of many years, and had, as lie 
thought, secured them safely by turning them 
into that which caused his death—a belt of 
sovereigns, worn day and night round his heart 
and liis body! Thus weighed down, he sank 
as lead in the mighty waters. No efforts could 
save him, the gold became his death. 

Well, now, this man was doing no wrong in 
taking good care of his treasure. He may have 
been taking it to make provision for his sup¬ 
port in after life, or for those near and dear to 
him. There may be nothing to blame in his 
wearing the belt of gold, though it was the 
unfortunate cause of his death. But when I 
heard the sad incident I could not help seeing 
in it a lesson of life, for young and old, and for 
people on land as well as at sea. The life of the 
soul may be endangered by some worldly trea¬ 
sure as fatal as that sailor’s belt of gold. There 
may be something which keeps from Christ and 
His salvation. I, too, may be “a castaway,” 
and be lost as that sailor was,— 

“ But I, beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 

Aye, as you value your souls’ safety, boys, 
suffer not the things of this world to cling too 
closely round your hearts and overweight you so 
as to drag you to destruction. 


SOME BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 



By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

M.A., F.L.S. y 
r 

N the central line of the 
accompanying plate 
are two British But¬ 
terflies, each 
of which has 
its own nota¬ 
ble character- 
f istics. 

The lower 
of the two, with the 
dark spots and tips 
to the wings, is the 
“Large White 
B utterfly ” (Vicris 
j Brassicce), some¬ 

times called the 
“Large Cabbage Butterfly,” ■ 
on account of the plant on 
which the caterpillar feeds. 
Twenty years ago the follow¬ 
ing remark was made about this insect. “ Why 
tins butterfly should so far outnumber every 
other native species (excepting, perhaps, the 
more rural 1 Meadow-brown ) is a question 
beyond our power to answer satisfactorily. 
Certainly, the food-plants of the caterpillar 
—cabbages, cresses, and their tribe—are uni¬ 
versally met with, but then we find there are 
other insects whose food-plant is equally plen¬ 
tiful and wild, and yet they are nevertheless 
very rare or local” (“British Butterflies, by 
W. S. Coleman). 

These remarks were perfectly appropriate 
when they were written, for up to that time the 
Large White absolutely swarmed everywhere, 
even penetrating, as Mr. Coleman mentions, into 
the very heart of London, and giving wonderful 
delight to the street children who never, 
perhaps, saw a field in their lives. 

When I was a boy, the caterpillars of this 
butterfly used to be the chief plague of the 
kitchen garden, and my parents were accus¬ 
tomed to pay us highly—in fruit—for every 
flower-pot full of caterpillars which we brought 
to them. The cabbages were not only riddled 
with holes, until they were mere bundles of 
skeleton leaves, but the whole plant was often 
rendered so noisome that no amount of washing 
would render it fit for food. 

This caterpillar, by the way, must not be 
compared with that of the Cabbage-moth, which 
is quite a different insect, but similarly destruc¬ 
tive. 

Gradually, however, within the last few years, 
entomologists have noticed that the numbers of 
this once plentiful insect have been diminishing 
rapidly, and at the present time a really fine 
specimen of the Large White is not often seen. 

What can have caused this diminution of 
numbers ? No one knows. It is true that the 


market gardens about London have been gradu¬ 
ally swallowed up by the brick and mortar 
demon, but the caterpillar of the Large White 
does not feed exclusively on garden plants, nor 
was it restricted to the neighbourhood of 
London. 

It is also true that the small birds devour 
great numbers of them ; but, in spite of recent 
protective legislation, the increase of small birds 
has borne no proportion to the decrease of Large 
Whites. 

It is also true that the wonderful little para¬ 
sites known as “ Microgaster glonieratus ,” have 
been very destructive among them. But they 
are not more destructive now than they used to 
be twenty or thirty years ago, and so the gradual 
diminution in the number of the butterflies 
still needs explanation. 

Ducks, by the way, are very fond of these 
caterpillars, and so are poultry in general, and 
if the owner of a kitchen garden should keep 
poultry, he will find that “hand-picking” the 
caterpillars and giving them to the poultry will 
be beneficial to the plant and the birds. The 
rough-and-ready custom of treading on these 
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1. Black-veined White Butterfly. 

2. Large White do. 

3. Small Tortoiseshell do. 

4. Hornet Clearwing Moth* 

Goat Moth. 


6. Clouded Buff. 

7. Large Ermine. 

8. Cream-spot Tiger. 

9. Wood Tiger. 

10. Do., Female 


II. Large Yellow Underwing. 
J2. November Moth, 

13. Dot Moth. 
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caterpillars is not to be commended. They are 
very juicy, they “ squash ” audibly as well 
as visibly, and the juice is of a deep green, 
which cannot easily be obliterated. 

There is no difficulty in finding the eggs of 
this insect. They are strangely conspicuous, 
shaped much like children’s skittles, and set on 
end, skittle-fashion, as if to render them still 
more conspicuous. They are not placed singly, 
but in little clusters of six or eight in number, 
and are so large that even with the naked eye 
the observer can detect the raised lines, or ribs, 
that run longitudinally from top to bottom. 
There are about twenty of these ribs, but the 
egg is likewise decorated with a great number of 
tiny transverse streaks, which traverse both the 
ribs and the surface of the egg-shell, but are too 
minute to be detected without the aid of a toler¬ 
ably powerful lens. The empty egg-shells are 
never to be found, the young caterpillars always 
beginning their independent life by eating the 
egg-shells in which they had been enclosed ! 

When the caterpillar is full fed, and is about 
to change into the pupa, or chrysalis, it leaves 
its food-plant, and sets off in search of a favour¬ 
able resting-place. It is not very particular in 
this respect, and will fix upon a gate-post, wall, 
or fence, or will crawl into outhouses if they can 
be found. In former years whole lines of the 
caterpillars might have been seen crawling over 
roads and up walls, and in one place they 
managed to invade a malthouse, from which 
they could not afterwards find a way of escape, 
so that hundreds’ of dead butterflies were swept 
up daily for many weeks. 

The chrysalis is uptight, head upwards, and 
is tied to the object against which it rests by a 
strong silken thread, or belt, passing round its 
middle. Many pupae secure themselves in this 
manner, and are called “belted” or “girt” 
pupae by entomologists. 

It often happens that the caterpillar has been 
“stung” by the little microgaster— i.c., that 
the insect has deposited its eggs beneath the 
caterpillar’s skin. A vast number of eggs will 
be deposited in each caterpillar, and each egg 
will hatch into a little grub, looking something 
like a white sausage with a semi-transparent 
ball at one end. From the ball proceeds a very 
delicate white tube, and through this tube the 
grub sucks away all the fat of the caterpillar, 
leaving the vital organs untouched. 

In proportion as the fat is exhausted the grub 
increases in size, so that although, to all external 
appearances, the caterpillar is plump and full of 
fat, it is in reality only full of grubs, the appa¬ 
rent exuberance of life but concealing swift 
and sudden death. Here there is an obvious 
moral, which I leave the reader to elucidate for 
himself. 

Having consumed the whole of the fat, the 
grubs burst tlieir way through the skin, each 
spins for itself a little oval cocoon of yellow silk, 
and therein changes in process of time into a 
tiny black, large-winged insect, which may be 
known at a glance to be one of the ichneumon 
flies. 

As for the caterpillar, it dies. Generally, its 
death is so rapid that its body is fixed to the 
wall by the mass of cocoons, and may be found 
buried in them, dry and withered. Sometimes, 
however, it retains sufficient strength to enable 
it to struggle from its little enemies, which may 
then be seen arranged in a rude oval, with a 
space in the centre where the caterpillar had 
been. Sometimes it even succeeds in accom¬ 
plishing its change into a maimed and deformed 
chrysalis, but never lives long enough to develop 
into a butterfly. 

The alteration in its appearance when the 
ichneumon grubs escape is wonderful. The 
caterpillar shrinks to one-third of its former 
size ; it loses the brightness of its colouring, 
and becomes flattened and wrinkled within a 
few minutes. It does not die because of its 
wounds, which are only injurious to the skin, 
which would soon have been thrown off. It dies 
because the parasites have exhausted the stores 
of fat which had been deposited, and which 
would have sustained it during the time which 
it would have to pass in the chrysalis stage of 
existence, when no nutriment is taken. Col¬ 


lectors, of course, regard all ichneumon flies 
with the bitterest feelings of hatred. It is cer¬ 
tainly a terrible disappointment to a collector 
when he finds that the very larvae which he has 
carefully reared, and from which he expects 
great results, have been “stung.” 

As a general rule, he annihilates the de¬ 
stroyers in hopes of checking their numbers ; 
but, as I have observed in another article, he 
should always preserve them, together with the 
dead caterpillar, and should carefully note the 
date on which the ichneumons showed them¬ 
selves. They will afterwards be of inestimable 
service, and when a successor can be found to 
the late F. Smith, he will be most grateful for 
the specimens and notes. 

But, though collectors hate the ichneumon flies, 
dissectors love them. They save so much trouble. 

Fat is always a nuisance to dissectors. It 
clogs the internal organs, which are too delicate 
to bear removal of the fat by instruments, and 
it clouds the spirit or other liquid in which the 
insect is sunk during the process of dissection. 
The ichneumon grubs, however, save all this 
trouble, for they have already absorbed all the 
fat into themselves, and when their bodies are 
picked or washed out, the internal anatomy of 
the caterpillar is found to be ready prepared for 
the dissector’s needles and forceps. 

Such, then, is the life of the Large White 
butterfly, and though the sketch is necessarily 
a brief and rapid one, I think that the reader 
will allow that even the history of so common an 
insect may have its interest. 

The specimen which is drawn in the illustra¬ 
tion is a female. The male can be at once 
distinguished by the fact that there are no spots 
on the upper wings, and that the black edging 
is comparatively narrow. 

How we -will pass to the other butterfly in the 
central line, marked as Ho. 1. This is the 
Black-veined White (Aporia Cratccgi). 

To an inexperienced eye this insect bears 
so close a resemblance to the male Large White 
that it might easily be mistaken for that insect 
when on the wing. When at rest, however, a 
glance will serve to show the distinction between 
them. 

In the first place, the outline of the wings is 
exceedingly bold and clearly defined. In nearly 
all butterflies there is a fringe of long hairs round 
the edges of the wings, but in this insect the 
fringe is wanting, and the outline is conse¬ 
quently very clear and sharp. 

Then the ribs, veins, or nervures of the wing 
are black, except in the female, where the three 
principal nervures are brown. Again, if the 
reader will compare the two insects, he will see 
that in the Black-veined White the principal 
“ cell,” or space, enclosed by the nervures 
nearest, is entirely closed, while in the Large 
White it is open at the ends. 

There is a decidedly milky whiteness about 
the wings, and the females have so slight a coat¬ 
ing of scales that the wings have a peculiar 
translucent appearance. 

As the specific name imparts, the caterpillar 
of the Black-veined White feeds chiefly on the 
whitethorn (Cratcegus oxycantha), though it is 
not restricted to that plant, but has been known 
to feed on the sloe, apple, pear, and cherry-trees. 
In such cases it is apt to do real harm, eating 
out the interior of the opening buds. 

The caterpillars are mostly found in batches, 
living in a sort of community under a silken 
tent. At the approach of winter they spin a 
much thicker web, and remain under its shelter 
without food until the spring. The perfect insect 
appears about midsummer. 

This is another example of the apparently 
capricious manner in which insects localise 
themselves. Whitethorn, sloe, apple, pear, and 
cherry are plentiful everywhere, and yet the 
Black-veined restricts itself to certain localities. 
As may be inferred from the gregarious habits 
of the caterpillar, the perfect insects are plenti¬ 
ful enough in their own chosen localities, and, 
like several other butterflies, such as the Painted 
Lady, they will abandon a locality for a series of 
years, and then return in great numbers. Yet 
no reason can even be conjectured either for their 
disappearance or return, 


The last butterfly represented on the plate, 
and marked Ho. 3, is the Small Tortoiseshell 
( Vanessa urticce ), and is now perhaps the most 
plentiful of British butterflies. There are two 
Tortoiseshell butterflies, the Large and the Small. 
These popular titles are, however, rather mis¬ 
leading, as there are giants and dwarfs of both 
insects, so that a giant Small Tortoiseshell may 
be much larger than a dwarf Large Tortoiseshell. 
Their colours are very similar, and are too well 
known to need description. The hues, however, 
are, as a rule, much brighter, and the markings 
better defined, in the Small than in the Large 
Tortoiseshell. 

Some of the habits of the insects are quite 
distinct. For example, that of the Large Tor¬ 
toiseshell feeds on the elm, whereas that of the 
Small Tortoiseshell feeds on the stinging-nettle, 
where it may be seen hanging in black clusters 
until they are about half-grown, when they 
separate, and each shifts for itself. 

The caterpillar is blackish-grey, sprinkled 
with tiny yellow dots, and the body is covered 
with rather long branched bristles. 

When full fed, it hangs itself up by the tail, 
mostly on the under side of a nettle-leaf, but 
sometimes from a wall, post, or palings, and 
hangs head downwards until the perfect insect 
escapes from the chrysalis. 

The butterfly is one of those wdiich hibernate. 
Both males and females fly about from flower to 
flower until the end of autumn,but do not trouble 
themselves about each other. At the approach 
of winter they seek for some place of refuge, and 
there will hide themselves until the following 
spring, vdien they seek their mates, the females 
lay their eggs, and then they die. 

The butterflies are very erratic in their ap¬ 
pearance after hibernation, and as they seem to 
have a peculiar predilection for churches, they 
are sure to be roused by the gas and stove, and 
are tolerably certain to make themselves very 
conspicuous during service. During the depth 
of this late severe winter one of these butterfles 
w r as hatched in the church where I was taking 
part in the service, and caused considerable ex¬ 
citement. 

Owing to this eccentricity about hibernation 
and reappearance, there is not a month, and 
scarcely a w 7 eek throughout the year, in which 
the Small Tortoiseshell may not be foimd. 

(To be continued.) 



“ UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “ STRAHGER THIHGS HAVE 
HAPPEHED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.—“WIIO DID IT?” 
ALCOLM could not have been very long 
in the state of unconsciousness in 
which our last chapter left him when 
suddenly he felt himself lifted from the 
ground and carried—up, up, up, as it 
seemed; he knew not to what height or in 
what direction. He might have been 
soaring towards that clear blue arch of 
heaven to which his eyes had been directed 
but a short time before, but he coidd see 
nothing, for though he could now open his 
eyes all was black and dark as pitch ex¬ 
ternally. Presently, he thought, the light 
would burst upon him—in another world 
perhaps. After having been borne along 
for some distance he felt himself laid down 
gently upon something soft — it might 
have been upon a cloud. The darkness 
rolled away suddenly from his eyes, and 
he was conscious of a form stooping over 
him—it might have been an angel. But 
reviving by degrees, and recovering the 
use of his natural sight, the cloud resolved 
itself into a heap of loose hay, and the 
angel was none other than good old Daniel 
Dry, who was sprinkling water upon his 
face and pouring it between his lips. 
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Daniel liad foimd him just at the moment 
when the fire was upon him, and having 
thrown his jacket over the boy’s face to 
protect it, had carried him away in his 
arms to a place of safety. He soon re¬ 
vived, and was able presently to stand up 
and look about him. The fire was still 
raging, and the roar of the flames, the 
crackling of the gorse, the shouts of the 
men and women as they hurried to and 
fro, now striking at the burning sprays, 
now fleeing before the flames as the wind 
urged them forward on this side or on 
that, combined to produce an effect which 
would not easily be forgotten. 

Malcolm remained for a time under the 
friendly shelter of the haystack to which 
old Dry had carried him. It belonged to 
Mr. Bott, and stood in the corner of one 
of his fields close to the heath, and sepa¬ 
rated from it only by posts and rails. The 
fire, which had begun at a considerable 
distance from this spot, appeared now to 
be approaching it, and renewed efforts 
were made to cut down a broad belt of the 
gorse in order to arrest its progress. Mr. 
Bott called all his men to this work, and 
Daniel Dry, who was among the first to 
perceive the danger, was one of the first 
also to mark out the line of gorse to be cut 
down, and to begin to cut it. 

Mr. Bott went raving about, urging 
every one to work, making two or three 
strokes now and then to show them how 
to do it, getting in everybody’s way, and 
finding fault with any who seemed to him 
to be idle. 

“Save the stack, whatever you do!” 
he cried ; ‘ ‘ never mind aught else ; save 
the stack! Here, you Dick—you Butter- 
fold! what are you standing still there for P 
Go at it, can’t you P ” 

Dick was “ changing his hands,” as he 
called it, and straightening his fingers, 
having been at work till he could scarcely 
feel the chopper in his grasp. He mut¬ 
tered something under his breath (of which 
he had none to spare), but set to work 
again, though not, perhaps, quite so 
heartily as he might have done if Mr. Bott 
had let him alone. 

“ Go on, Dry ! don’t stop to look at it! 
Down with it! ” Mr. Bott exclaimed again. 

Dry was casting a glance over his 
shoulder to see how Malcolm was getting 
on, but chopping away all the while. He 
went on chopping, but not with quite so 
much energy as if Mr. Bott had not inter¬ 
fered, 

“ This is the way to do it! ” cried Bott, 
rushing at a large gorse bush, axe in hand; 
“look at me!” But he “stubbed his 
toe ” against a stump as he spoke, and fell 
headlong among the brambles, and might 
have been chopped to pieces himself the 
next minute if those who were following 
the work up closely had not held their 
hands. 

Mr. Bott lay upon the gorse bush like a 
great spread eagle, and the efforts he made 
to recover himself only served to fill his 
hands and legs with thorns. He roared 
for help, but heard a voice exclaim, in his 
own words, “ Save the stack, whatever 
you do! never mind aught else.” And 
other voices answered, “ Oh yes, save the 
stack, whatever you do ; never mind aught 
else.” 

But they had pity on him at last, and 
plucked him forth, and set him upon his 
feet again, for which he gave them hard 
words and angry looks, and anything but 
thanks. 

They did not want his thanks, however, 
but went on with their work, resolved to 


save the stack if possible. It was a 
sight worth seeing as they plied their 
weapons, never pausing except to draw 
their hands across their forehead and wipe 
away the perspiration which was blinding 
them. From two points simultaneously 
the gap was being cut which was to sepa¬ 
rate the burning gorse on the upper part 
of the heath from the spot where the hay¬ 
stack stood. The growth here was longer 
and stronger than on the top of the hill ; 
the spreading stems lay upon the ground, 
and were so choked up with fern and bram¬ 
bles that it was difficult to get at them. The 
wind freshened also, and blew the smoke 
towards the workers, so that sometimes 
they could scarcely see or breathe. If they 
were driven back for a moment, Mr. Botfc 
was upon them at once, reproving them 
for their want of pluck; but without 
noticing him, to it they went again as soon 
as they could open their eyes; and if pluck, 
energy, and resolution could have pre¬ 
vailed, they must have been successful. 
But it was impossible to stand against the 
advancing fire. In spite of all their 
efforts, and in spite of Mr. Bott’s frantic 
shouting and gesticulations, it gained upon 
them. Before they could complete their 
clearing, the flames leaped upon the tops 
of the gorse bushes which remained uncut, 
crossed the unfinished gap, and spread to 
the lower portion of the hill. 

“Save the stack,” cried Bott, in despair. 
“Save the stack, whatever you do! If 
that stack is not saved, I’ll know the 
reason why.” 

But nobody paid any attention to him. 
The stack, they knew, was doomed; no¬ 
thing could hinder the flames from reaching 
it; and beyond it there was nothing that 
could be consumed. They stood still, there¬ 
fore, wiping their foreheads, disappointed 
at the failure of their efforts, and watching 
the advancing flames without making any 
further attempt to stay them. 

“It’s no good,” said Daniel; “the 
ground is like tinder; it’s all as parched 
and dry as—as I be. Where’s that young 
gentleman ? ” 

Malcolm was close to his elbow. 

“ Can’t we get some water ? ” he said; 
“ enough to wet the stack, at all events. 
Mr. Bowles has a water-cart. I saw it in 
his yard the other day.” 

“So he has,” said Dry. It had been 
plain from the first that to attempt to 
bring water from a distance to throw 
upon the gorse would have been mere 
waste of time and labour. A last effort 
might, however, be made to save the stack 
now that nothing else was to be done, and 
Dry ran off with some others as quickly as 
they could to borrow Mr. Bowles’s ivater- 
cart. Malcolm went with them, and re¬ 
turned in a very short time, riding one of 
Mr. Bowles’s young horses as if he had 
been a postilion, and trotting him up with 
the water-cart behind him, at a brisk pace, 
to the surprise of all who saw him. The 
horse had been little accustomed to harness, 
and had been restive until Malcolm 
“backed” him, but after lacking and 
plunging a little, went freely enough when 
once started. Poppitt followed more 
slowly with another water-cart from a 
different farm, and the side of the stack 
nearest the fire was soon well sprinkled. 
Those who had begun to despair of doing 
any service, now bestirred themselves 
afresh, all striving together to save. Mr. 
Bott’s property from destruction, as if he 
had been their dearest friend. Yet he 
vexed and hindered them now as he 
had done before, by his urgent appeals to 


“look handy” and “be alive;” and it 
was not until two or three half-buckets of 
water had been emptied over him, by acci¬ 
dent or design, while he was pointing out 
the exact spot where the water should be 
thrown, that he retired behind the workers, 
and contented himself by shouting his. 
directions over their heads without getting 
in their way. 

It was no use, however. The stack was 
large and high; and though the flames 
were checked in their approach, the burning 
flakes were carried by the wind on to the 
thatch; and before any water could be 
thrown up after them, the straw caught 
fire. The water-carts, too, were by that 
time empty; and though Malcolm rode off 
again at a great pace, and returned in less 
time than would have been thought pos¬ 
sible, with a fresh cargo of water, the 
flames had then gained such an ascend¬ 
ency that there was no longer any hope of 
saving the stack. Even Mr. Bott ceased 
to worry, and only walked about with his 
hands in his pockets, looking “more glum- 
merer than ever,” as Daniel Dry remarked. 
The extent of the mischief was now ap¬ 
parent, and could go no farther. The fire 
on the upper part of the hill had burnt 
itself out. There was nothing more within 
its reach. The hill was disfigured, and the 
clover stack destroyed; and that was the 
beginning and the end of it. 

One of the men who had been working 
hard for Mr. Bott, remarked to him, 

“ This is a bad job, sir.” 

“I could have told you that,” was the 
surly answer. 

“We are all very dry, sir ; what with the 
heat and the work.” 

“Dry, are you?” said Bott. “I ain’t. 
I’m wet through. I wish you had got 
some of the water over you that I had.” 

The man who spoke to him had not es¬ 
caped a wetting. Very few of those who 
helped to carry the buckets but had had 
their shoes filled with water, and their 
shirt-sleeves drenched. They wanted some¬ 
thing to relieve their thirst; but Mr. Bott 
would not understand them. 

‘ ‘ I must find out who set the gorse on 
fire,” said Bott. “ Whoever it was must 
pay damages. I am not going to lose a 
fine valuable stack of clover like that.” 

‘ ‘ I suspect it was some of them young 
children,” said one of the men. “I saw 
them playing on the hill, and they ran 
down off it just before the fire broke out.” 

“I don’t believe it was them,” said 
Bott. “Where could they get a light 
from ? Children don’t carry matches 
about with them. It must be inquired 
into. I shall put it into the hands of the 
police.” 

Mr. Bott thought he would get no com¬ 
pensation from the children. He did not 
wish the fire to be attributed to them. A 
policeman was at hand, having been at¬ 
tracted by the fire, and offered his assist¬ 
ance. 

Malcolm recognised in him one of the 
men who had stopped the trap as he was 
coming from the railway-station, to look 
for Jem Boberts or Babbits. The police¬ 
man also knew Malcolm again. He was 
rather a consequential young officer, and 
was ready, as it seemed, to act the part of 
prosecutor, witness, judge, and jury off¬ 
hand, if the law would have permitted. He 
formed his own opinion of the case 
promptly, and regarded all the evidence 
which came to hand from the point of 
view which fell in most nearly with his 
own conclusions. He used to boast that 
he only wanted an idea to start with, and 
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then he could see as far into a mills tone as 
most people, and a little farther. The 
“idea” on this occasion was derived from 
the remark which he had overheard about 
the matches. He must inquire about the 
matches, he said to himself. 

“ Has anybody, been seen with lueifer 
matches in his possession P ” he asked. 

Two or three of the labourers looked 
towards Malcolm. He had given them 
lights for their pipes more than once lately. 
The gamekeeper to whom he had given a 
box of lucifers that same afternoon was 
present, and had been working with the 
rest. He also looked at Malcolm, feeling 
in his pockets as he did so, and whispered 
something to the policeman. 

“ It is a very common thing for men to 


Malcolm confessed that he had. 

“ Where did you get them from?” Mr. 
Bott asked, with alacrity. 

“ I bought them from Widow Wilkin.” 

“What for£” 

“Nothing particular,” said Malcolm, 
not wishing to boast of his benevolent 
intentions towards her. 

“ Widow Wilkin! ” said the policeman. 
f< That’s where young Rabbits used to 
lodge. I suspect he is at the bottom of this.” 

“No,” said Malcolm, promptly. “ I am 
sure he is not.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Well, I do know; for certain.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ Roberts is not in this neighbourhood. 
He went away three or four weeks ago.” 


“Yes, I do,” said Malcolm, vexed at the 
policeman’s remark about “ not telling no 
stories ; ” “ yes, I do ; but I am not going 
to tell anybody; nobody has any right to 
ask.” 

“We shall see about that,” said the 
policeman. “This is a case; the young 
man will have to go before a magistrate. 
I am not sure but I ought to take him 
straight away. He is in communication 
with young Rabbits, and I have a warrant 
out against young Rabbits, and mean to 
find him.” 

“You have no warrant against me,” 
said Malcolm. 

“ I soon will have,” said the policeman. 
“You will have to give account of this 
day’s work; and it’s my opinion you are 



Malcolm docs good service. 


carry matches about with them,” said Dry. 

You have, maybe, got some in your own 
pocket, policeman.” 

“ That s nothing,” said the officer. “ I 
may have, or I may not; that’s nothing.” 

“And the keeper has, I’ll go' bail,” said 
Dry. “ He wouldn’t carry a pipe in his 
pocket, as he do, without a match or two 
to light it.” 

The keeper also said that was nothing. 
He might have added that be had none 
about him then, for although Malcolm had 
given him a boxful that same afternoon 
he could not find them. He had dropped 
them from his pocket somehow. Possibly 
the children had picked them up and made 
use of them. 

‘ c Do you know anything about matches P ” 
the policeman asked, turning to Malcolm. 
“ Have you got anything of the sort about 
you?” 5 


“ Time enough to go and come back 
again, for such as he,” said the policeman; 
“ like a bad penny.” 

“ He is not come back,” said Malcolm. 

“ You seem to know all about him. 
Where is he ? ” 

“ I can’t tell you.” \ 

“ You can’t, or you won’t—which P ” 

Malcolm was silent. 

“ Come,” said the policeman, “ you 
know where he is, that’s plain ; you can’t 
deny it. YvTiere did he go to ? You can’t 
deceive me; it’s no use telling me no 
stories. Where did he go to, and where is 
he? Out with it.” 

“I am not going to tell you,” said 
Malcolm, looking very indignant. 

“ He don’t kuow nothing about young 
Rabbits,” said Dick Butterfold, coming to 
the rescue; how should he P ” 


j at the bottom of it yourself. You and that 
j young Rabbits seem to be one of a sort. So 
you won’t tell me where he is, won’t you P 
It’s the only chance you have of saving 
yourself, I can tell you.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Malcolm, stoutly, 
looking at the policeman as if he would 
have liked to knock him down for suggest- 
j ing that he should save himself by betray - 
! ing another. 

The policeman conferred for a few 
! minutes with Mr. Bott, and then went 
| away, giving Malcolm a threatening nod 
as he did so. “ You will see me again 
before long,” he said. “ I shall have both 
you and your friend Rabbits in custody 
before you know where.you are.” 

Malcolm scowled at him in return, but 
said nothing. 

[To be continue <?.) 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain CooJc, n etc. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—ACTION BETWEEN THE THISBE 
AND A FRENCH FRIGATE. 

R AYNER— for such lie ought now to be 
called—who was in the middle watch, 
was standing forward on the look-out, and, 
as may be supposed, he did not allow an 
eye to wink. Several times he thought 
that he could see two dark objects rising 
above the horizon, but his imagination 
might have deceived him, for they, at all 
events, grew no larger. When his watch 
was over he came aft into the midshipmen s 
berth, where several of his messmates were 
collected. He might have turned in, for 
the night was drawing on, but there were 



still two hours to daylight. He, as well as 
others, dropped asleep with their heads on 
the table. 

They were aroused from their uncomfort¬ 
able slumbers by the boatswain’s call, 
piping the hammocks up, and on coming on 
deck "the first thing they saw were the two , 
ships they had been chasing all night, j 
directly ahead, their topsails just rising « 
above the water. Their hopes revived that' i 
they would come up with them before the j 
day was many hours older; still the j 
strangers were a long way out of range of j 
their bow chasers. 

As the sun rose and shone on their own j 
canvas they knew that they must be clearly i 
seen, and it was hoped that the two ships i 
would, if their captains were inclined to 
fight, heave to and await their coming. 

Such, however, it was evidently the in¬ 
tention of the Frenchman not to do, for it 
was seen that studdingsails were being set 
belp'vy and aloft. 


A Sharp Encounter. 


“ Still they may not have the heels of 
us,” observed Captain Martin to the first j 
lieutenant; “ and before they get into 

Cherbourg we may be up to them.” 

It was thought that as the day advanced 
the wind might increase, but in this Cap¬ 
tain Martin was disappointed. At length, 
towards evening, Cape La Hogue and the 
coast of France, to the westward of Cher¬ 
bourg, appeared in sight. In a few hours 
it was too probable that the French ships 
would get safe into port. 

Remarks not over complimentary to the 
valour of the Frenchmen were made by 
the crews of the English frigates, when 
they saw that the enemy had escaped 
them ; but, as Jack observed, 

“ There’s no use grumbling ; the moun- 
seers have got away from us because they 
knew the tremendous drubbing we would 
have given them.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps we may see them again before 
long,” said Tom, his courage returning 


now that all danger of an encounter had 
passed. “Depend on it, our captain will 
do his best to give them a taste of our 
quality.” . 

Tom was light ] for although the Thisbo 
and Venus had to haul them wind, and 
stand off shore, a bright look-out was kept, 
in the hopes that the French frigates might 
again put to sea. 

Day after day passed, and at length the 
Venus parted company from the Thisbp. 
The latter frigate was standing across 
Channel when a lugger was sighted, to 
which she gave chase. The stranger at 
first made all sail, as if to escape. She 
was at length seen to heave to. On coming 
up with her, it was at first doubtful whe¬ 
ther she was English or French, but as the 
frigate approached she hoisted English 
colours and lowered a boat, which in a 
short time came alongside, and a fine, in- 
telhgent-loolring man stepping upon deck, 
announced himself as master of the bigger. 
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lie had, lie said, at first taken the Thisbe 
for a French frigate which was in the habit 
of coming out of Cherbourg every evening, 
picking up any prizes she could fall in 
with, and returning next morning with 
them into port. He had, indeed, narrowly 
escaped once before. 

This was valuable information, and Cap¬ 
tain Martin determined to act upon it, in 
the hopes of capturing the marauder. Be¬ 
ing engaged in particular service, the 
master of the lugger was allowed to pro¬ 
ved on his way, and the Thisbe stood 
back towards Cherbourg. 

^ The day passed, and no enemy appeared. 
Xext morning, however, a sail was seen to 
the northward. Captain Martin imme¬ 
diately bore up to ascertain her character. 
As the daylight increased, all felt confident 
that she was a frigate, and probably French. 
The stranger was seen to be carrying a 
press of canvas, and apparently steering 
for Cherbourg. To re-enter that port she 
must encounter the Thisbe, on board Avhich 
preparations were made for the expected 
engagement. The stranger, too, continu¬ 
ing ter course, hauled her wind, and stood 
down Channel, as if anxious to escape. 
"Why she did so it was difficult to say, ex¬ 
cept on the possibility that she had seen 
another English ship to the northward, 
and was unwilling to encounter two ene¬ 
mies at once. 

It was the general opinion that she was 
a powerful frigate, considerably larger than 
the Thisbe, but even if such was the case Cap¬ 
tain Martin was not the man to be deterred 
from engaging her. The stranger sailed 
well, and there appeared every probability 
that she would distance the Thisbe, and if 
she wished it get back to port without 
coming to action. 

In a short time the weather became very 
thick, and, to the disappointment of all, the 
stranger was lost sight of. Still the Thisbe 
continued her course, and many a sharp 
pair of eyes were employed in looking out 
for the Frenchman, it being difficult to say, 
should the fog lift, in what direction she 
might next be seen. She might tack and 
i mi back to Cherbourg*, or she might, 
trusting to her superior sa ilin g, stand 
across the Tliisbe’s bows to the south¬ 
ward. 

A couple of hours passed. As at any 
moment the fog might clear away, and the 
stranger might appear close aboard her, 
the Thisbe prepared for immediate action! 
The men had been sent below to dinner, 
and the prospect of a fight did not damp 
their appetites. 

The midshipmen had finished theirs, and 
Bayner, who had just relieved one of his 
messmates on deck, was on the look-out when 
he espned, away on the larboard bow, a sail 
through the fog, which had somewhat dis¬ 
pel sed in that quarter. A second glance 
convinced him that she was a large ship. 
He distantly shouted out the welcome in¬ 
telligence. Every one hoped that she was 
the vessel they were in search of. The 
drum beat to quarters, and scarcely were 
the guns run out than the fog clearing still 
more discovered a large frigate standing 
under all sail to the eastward, about half a 
mile away. If she was the one they had 
before seen, she had evidently acted as 
Captain Martin had supposed might be the 
case, and having crossed the Thisbe’s 
course, had then kept away, hoping to get 
in shore of her and back to Cherbourg. 
At once the Thisbe was put about, and then 
stood so as to cross the stranger’s bows. 
The latter, on seeing this, hoisting French 
.colours, rapidly shortened sail, and hauled 


up to the northward, the two ships cross¬ 
ing each other on contrary tacks. The 
Thisbe fired her starboard broadside, re¬ 
ceiving one in return, and then going 
about, endeavoured to get to windward of 
her antagonist. This, however, she was 
unable to do, and was compelled to con¬ 
tinue the engagement to leeward. Her 
crew fought with the usual courage of 
British seamen, but the enemy’s shot were 
making fearful havoc on her masts and 
rigging. Her three lower masts and bow¬ 
sprit were in a short time wounded in 
several places, most of her stays were shot 
away, and much damage was done to the 
main rigging. 

At length her maintopsail yard was 
shot away in the slings by a double-headed 
shot, and the yardarms came down in 
front of the mainyard, the leech ropes of 
the mainsail were cut to pieces and the sail 
riddled. All the time, also, whenever the 
ships were within musket range, showers of 
bullets came rattling on board, and several 
of the men were laid low. 

Still Captain Martin did not attempt to 
escape from his opponent, which was seen 
to have twenty guns on a side, besides 
quarter-deck guns, and a number of men 
armed with muskets. He hoped, by per¬ 
severance, to Imock away her masts or 
inflict such other serious injury as might 
compel her to give in. 

This was Bayner’s first action since he 
had attained his present rank. He endea¬ 
voured to maintain his character, and 
though it was trying work to see his ship¬ 
mates struck down on either side of him, 
he did not for a moment think of himself 
or the risk he ran of meeting the same fate. 
All the time spars, rigging, and blocks 
were falling, from aloft, shot away by the 
hot fire of the enemy. He endeavoured to 
keep himself cool and composed, and to 
execute the orders he received. 

Jack and Tom were employed as powder 
monkeys on the main deck, when Bayner 
was sent by the captain to ascertain what 
was going on. As he went along it he 
passed his two friends. 

Jack was as active as ever, handing up 
the powder required; poor Tom looked the 
picture of misery. 

Ain’t the enemy going to strike yet, 
Mr. Bayner P ” he asked, in a melancholy 
tone; “we’ve been a long time about it, 
and I thought they would have given in 
long ago.” 

“I hope they soon will have enough of 
it and give in, and wo must blaze away at 
them until they do,” answered the mid¬ 
shipman, hurrying on. 

Just then a shot came crashing in through 
the side, passing just where Bayner had 
been standing, sending the splinters flying 
about in all directions. He had not time 
to look round, but thought he heard a cry 
as if some one had been hit, and he hurried 
on to deliver his message to the second 
lieutenant. 

On his way back he took a glance to see 
how it fared with his two friends. Tom 
was seated on his tub, but poor Jack lay 
stretched on deck. Bayner, hastening to 
him, lifted him up. 

I m only hit in the leg,” answered 
Jack to his inquiries. “ It hurt me very 
much, and I fell, but I’ll try to do my 
duty.” How barbarous is war ! 

Bayner, however, saw that this was im¬ 
possible, as the blood was flowing rapidly 
from the wounded limb, and calling one of 
the people appointed to attend those who 
were hurt, he ordered him to carry Jack 
below. “ Tell the surgeons he’s badly 


wounded, and get them to attend to him 
at once,” he said. 

He longed to be able to go himself, but 
his duty compelled him to return to the 
upper deck. Scarcely had he got there 
than he saw, to his grief, that the enemy 
had dropped under the stem, and the next 
instant, discharging her broadside, she 
raked the Thisbe fore and aft. In vain the 
latter tried to escape from her critical posi¬ 
tion ; before she could do so she was a 
second time raked, the gaff being shot 
away, the mizenmast injured, and the re¬ 
maining rigging cut through and through. 
Fortunately, the Thisbe still answered her 
helm, and the crew were endeavouring to 
make sail, when the enemy ranged up on 
the starboard quarter, her forecastle being 
covered with men, evidently intending to 
board. 

Captain Martin, on seeing this, sent 
Bayner below with orders to double shot 
the after-maindeck guns, and to fire them 
as the enemy came close up. The next ho 
shouted the cry which British seamen are 
always ready to obey, “Boarders repel 
boarders ! ” and every man not engaged at 
the guns hurried aft, cutlass in hand, ready 
to drive back the foe as soon as the ships 
should touch; but ere that moment ar¬ 
rived, an iron shower issued from the guns 
beneath their feet, crashing through the 
Frenchman’s bows and tearing along her 
decks. Instead of coming on, she suddenly 
threw all her sails aback, and hauled off 
out .of gunshot. On seeing this, the 
British crew uttered three hearty cheers, 
and Bayner, with others who had hurried 
from below, fully believed that the enemy 
had hauled -down her flag, but instead of 
that, under all the sail she could carry, 
she continued standing away until she had 
got two miles off. Here she hove to, in 
order, it was evident, to repair damages. 
These must have been very severe, for 
many of her men were seen over the sides 
engaged in stopping shot-holes, while the 
water, which issued forth in cascades, 
showed that the pumps were being* worked 
with might and main to keep her from 
sinking. 

# ^ 10 Thisbe was in too crippled a condi¬ 
tion to follow. Several shot had passed 
between wind and water on both sides. 
One gun on the quarter-deck and two on 
the maindeck were dismounted, and almost 
all the tackles and breacliings were cut 
away. The maindeck before the mam- 
mast was torn up from the waterway to 
the hatchways, and the bits were shot 
away, as was the chief part of the gang¬ 
ways. hi ot an officer had been killed, 
but two midshipmen, the master, and gun¬ 
ner were wounded. Twenty men were ' 
wounded, and eleven lost the number of 
their mess. 

The wind, which had been moderate 
when the action began, had now greatly 
increased. Hot a moment was lost in 
commencing the repair of damages. The 
sky indicated the approach of bad weather, 
and a westerly or south-westerly gale 
might be expected. Before all the shot 
holes could be stopped it came on to blow 
very hard. Plymouth being too far to the 
westward, the nearest shelter the Thisbe 
could reach was Portland, towards which 
she steered. 

The moon coming forth, she had light 
sufficient to run in and anchor, protected 
by the projecting headland from the furious 
gale now blowing. 

Many a brave man on board besides the 
captain breathed more freely than they 
had done for some hours when the anchor 
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was dropped and the torn canvas furled. 
Still the Thishe would he in a critical 
position should the wind shift more to the 
southward, as she would he exposed to the 
seas rolling into the bay. 

(To be continued.) 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eilo*vrt, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles," 
“ Archie Blake,'' etc. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—SHOWS THAT MRS. VOOKES 
COULD SOMETIMES RECEIVE HER VISITORS 
GRACIOUSLY. 

r those boys had 
only known when 
they left Bamum 
that at the very 
moment the 
steam - engine 
gave that shrill, 
unearthly whistle 
with which it al¬ 
ways announces 
the fact that it is 
about to begin its 
work, and shrieks 
like an angry de¬ 
mon compelled to 
labour in man’s 
service against its 
will, at having to 
do it,—if, .then,' I say, they had only known 
that at that moment Dick was sleeping un¬ 
easily in the old tow they were just leaving, 
and Blossy was sitting upright in the bed 
beside him, and slowly thrusting her little 
fat fingers towards his whiskers with the 



intention of talcing yet another of those 
long steady pulls in which she so persist¬ 
ently delighted, it is more than likely 
that they would have risked, not only their 
lives, but all maimer of pains and penal¬ 
ties for breaking the company’s laws, by 
springing out on the platform, and unless 
lamed or killed or seized by an indignant 
porter for doing so, hurrying off at once 
to the rescue of the stolen damsel they 
were in quest of. 

Luckily they knew nothing of this, and 
so they went on to London with no ad¬ 
venture worth recording. They made 
three or four meals on the way indeed, 
they were eating nearly all the tune, but 
as two of them had been very abundantly 
provided with good things, they had some 
to spare for such of their fellow-passengers 
as were not so well off. Willy Mount, who 
now and then was given to take a senti¬ 
mental view of matters, said they were like 
kiights bent on the rescue of a distressed 
damsel. Jack was anxious to know how 
they could take a rise out of the fellows 
who had stolen her, while John took a 
severely practical view of the matter, and 
said that the robbers of Blossy ought to be 
brought up at once before a magistrate, 
when no doubt they would each have six 
months’ imprisonment. 

“I’d- rather settle . the thing myself, 
quietly,” said Jack; “it’s always a pity to 
go before the magistrates; half of them 
are such flats, especially the unpaid ones. 
I suppose the reason they give them no¬ 
thing for their services is because that is 
exactly what they’re worth; so if we can 
manage this little affair ourselves it will be 
a great deal better, and we won’t be too 
hard on the poor fellows,” said Jack, in¬ 
flating his cheeks and drawing them in, 
and then bursting out into a long trium¬ 
phant whistle, as if he were already exult¬ 


ing over the punishment of Peter Potts 
and Co. 

When they left Paddington they made 
the best of their way to Fulham. No 
omnibus for them ! it would not have gone 
half fast enough over the ground. Enoch 
kiew London very well, and he had given 
John such directions that, stopping now 
and then to make inquiries, they foimd no 
difficulty in reaching the abode of Mrs. 
Yookes. They had left their luggage at 
the cloak-room, so that there was nothing 
to impede their movements, and they tore 
over the ground in a style not often seen 
in the streets of the metropolis. 

It was not much past four when they 
arrived at Mrs. Yookes’s, and they found 
that good lady sitting down to tea with 
her cat in a chair opposite to her. She 
received them much more civilly than she 
did her nephew some hours afterwards, 
Jack’s frank merry face finding its way at 
once-into her favour. John made a very 
favourable impression on her by stroking 
her cat nearly the whole time he was re¬ 
counting the story of Blossy’s abduction 
and his own prior claims to her. She 
listened to him very patiently, but told 
him, which was perfectly true, that she 
had seen and heard nothing of her nephew 
or the child. She was even hospitable 
enough to ask them to take tea with her. 
Mrs. Yookes was neither so penurious nor 
disagreeable as her nephew imagined, and 
really made them very comfortable. "When 
they went away, which they did a little 
before six, She wrote down their address in 
London, and promised to let them know at 
once if she heard anything of her nephew, 
making them in return promise to come 
and tell her if they heard anything of 

Blossy. , _ 

When they had left Mrs. Yookes, although 
disappointed at not having heard anything 
of Blossy, they felt they had something 
else to do than to give way to regrets 
They were boys—they were strong and 
healthy, with a little money to spend, and 
they were up in London for the first time. 

“ Let’s go to Astley’s! ” said Willy Mount, 
who was keen to see the horses. 

“We had better go first and get our 

luggage,” said John. 

“ That will take us all the way back to 
Paddington,” said Willy. 

“Never mind, it’s all seeing London, 
and London after all is the sight we’ve 
come to see,” said Jack. 

They went back as far as they could. 
the top of an omnibus, and there, being 
struck with the appearance of the hansom 
cabs, hired one, and squeezed all their lug¬ 
gage into it, and directed the cabman to 
Mrs. Grainger’s. The good lady was very 
much pleased to see them. She had a 
kindly recollection of Willy’s brother, and 
gave them a warm welcome. She was 
accustomed to boys, having had a family 
of her own; and often having lads from the 
country who were preparing for then- 
medical or legal examination, staying with 
her, she quite understood their eagerness 
not to lose the first evening they were in 
town, and directed them how to go to 
Astley’s, where, though rather late, they 
found at least standing-room, and quite 
forgot their fatigue hi witnessing the won¬ 
derful horsemanship and laughing at the 
antics of the clowns. 

John, it is true, was looking up and down 
and all over the place in the hope that 
even there Blossy might be met with. His 
eyes and his thoughts half the time were 
wandering away from the performance, 
but his fiiends, who were less anxious on 


Blossy’s account, enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Mrs. Grainger herself let them in when 
they returned, and after a good supper, to 
which you may be sure they did justice, 
she showed them into a veiy comfortable 
double-bedded room at the top of the 
house, telling them she thought they would 
prefer sleeping together. Jack was by this 
time too tired even to ask to be shown the 
way to the gutter, and they all slept 
soundly, undisturbed even by dreams of 
Blossy, till the housemaid knocking at the 
door informed them that it was just eight 
o’clock. 

Up they sprang, and while dressing 
arranged the programme for the day. 
They would go to the Zoological Gardens 
as a beginning, they all agreed in that; 
then there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Tower or the British Museum 
would be the best thing to take next. 
Willy thought they might do all three, 
and wind up at Madame Tussaud’s in the 
evening. John was of opinion that the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens alone might suffice for the 
day. He was anxious to see Mrs. Yookes 
again, and they might then either go to 
the waxworks or call at a police-station, 
with the view of ascertaining if steps could 
not be taken on behalf of Blossy. 



“ Enoch said I might offer a reward, 
five or even ten pounds, and ~ that the 
police mightTput^me in the way of doing 
something, but I think I should lixc to go 
to Mrs. Yookes first. I feel persuaded that 
Peter will go to her, and she s a clever old 
lady, and not a bad one.” 

Willy and Jack agreed to this ; so after 
a capital breakfast they started for the 
Zoological Gardens, and fed the bears and 
rode on the elephant—Jack and Willy at 
least; John, regarding himself as the senior 
of the party, seemed to think such an 
amusement too puerile for him, so teased 
the monkeys, who nearly confiscated Jack’s 
hat in revenge ; and then, thinking it was 
time to go to Fulham, they all made their 
way as Mrs. Grainger had directed them 
to the Gower Street station of the under¬ 
ground railway. 

CHAPTER XXVI11.—JOHN CONTINUES THE CHASE 
AFTER HIS ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 

Mrs. Yookes lifted up hands and eyes 
when she saw them. “ I’ve written 
to you,” she said— “ have you had the 
letter ?—to let you know that those fellows 
have turned up, and they’ve got the baby 
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too ! Little lamb ! ”played with my Tom as 
if she’d been one of his own kittens. They 
came here last night not half an hour after 
you had left the place.” 

“ Are they here now ? ” said John. 

“ Gone away, and taken the little ’un 
with them. But sit you down, my dears, 
sit you down, there’s plenty of time, an’ I’ll 
put you on their track. You’ll get it back, 
or I’m very much mistaken; and there’s 
nothing I’d like better than punishing that 
nephew of mine ; for, of all the screws, he 
grudges that poor cat of mine every mouth¬ 
ful he eats, and the cat can’t abear him; 
an’ my Tom’s that sense, if a fellow’s 
good for nothing he finds it out directly. 
I can’t tell how, but it’s a way he has. 
Now I knew you were a good lad,” she 
said, turning to John, “by the way you 
and that cat took to one another.” John 
when he came in had gently displaced Tom 
from the seat he occupied, and taken him 
on his lap, and Tom’s evident approval of 
John had won Mrs. Yookes’s heart at once. 

“They came here,” she said, “ an’ they 
brought the baby with them; if you 
hadn’t come I should ha’ known there was 
something wrong. Peter called the other 
man Mr. Dick, an’ said he was the child’s 
grandfather. They kept it all the night 
with them, an’ a nice life the little dear led 
them ; I heard her screechin’ finely—it did 
my heart good to listen. I wrote to you 
when they were in bed, an’ posted the 
letter this momin’. I suppose you must 
have left the house you were stayin’ at 
before it came there. I was in hopes you 
would have come here and caught ’em, but 
they were off directly after breakfast. 

“Well, I’m a careful soul, an’ not given to 
spendin’ money, for it’s hard to come by 
an’ easy to get rid of; but I thought I’d 
find out what that nephew of mine was 
up to, so I followed them well wrapped 
up, an’ with a thick veil down, an’ got 
into the very omnibus with that Dick. Peter 
sat outside ; he knew better than to be 
bothered with the baby; but the time Mr. 
Dick had with her was a real comfort to 
see. I thought I should ha’ choked 'with 
laughin’ to see the other folk a “ naggin’ ” 
at him, an’ one old lady a tellin’ him how 
to hold the child, an’ the others grumblin’ 
an’ scowlin’ at the noise it was maldn’. 
Bless its heart! I never did care much for 
babies, but I’ve reg’lar taken to that one.” 

Mrs. Yookes paused in her stoiy and ran 
and set the tea-things. ‘‘ You lads ’ll take 
a cup o’ tea with me. I shouldn’t wonder 
but you’ll be tearing off after those fellows 
when I’ve said my say, an’ you’ll want a 
bite and a sup first; growin’ lads are 
dreadful for eatin’. Somehow I made sure 
you’d be cornin’, so I’ve got a loaf an’ a 
pat of butter an’ a plain cake ready; so 
just you be takin’ something while I go on 
with my story.” 

She poured out the tea, cut the bread- 
and-butter and cake, and then sat down 
with her hands on her lap, too pleased to 
see them eat to care for anything herself. 
She went on with her story, sometimes 
chuckling and laughing, so that they had 
some difficulty to understand her. 

“ They got up to Stamford Hill and had 
a long talk 'with a gentleman’s servant 
there. Then they. came away, and after a 
bit got to the Albany. That’s a place, you 
know, boys, where gentlemen has a sort of 
lodgings. Well, I pretty well knew what 
they was after there. Peter wanted to see 
the squire that owns the land at North- 
combe—he’s a sort of notion of turning 
squire himself. I’d like to see Peter settin’ 
qb for a gentleman ! Then as, they^came 


out I heard them say they was cornin’ 
in here, so I got the start, called a 
cab, though I’m none so fond of Hingin’ 
my money away like that, but there’s a 
time to spend and a time to spare, an’ I’m 
not going to have Master Peter tell me all 
sorts of lies 'without f ryin’ to find out what 
he means by such wickedness.” 

Mrs. Yookes nodded her head most em¬ 
phatically, then got up, poured out some 
more tea, cut some more cake and bread- 
and-butter, then sat down and resumed 
her story. 

“They’d a fine pack o’ lies to tell me— 
at least Peter had, but lies always came as 
easy as breathin’ to Peter. As to the other, 
that baby—bless her heart!—led him such 
a life he hadn’t the sperit to open his mouth 
for anythin’ but to eat, an’ it wasn’t mqch 
of that she let him do in peace. But the 
end of it was they were goin’ farther, an’ 
wanted the baby tidied up again. Peter 
had bought her a new hat an’ pelisse in the 
momin’ ; it’s a real treat to see Peter 
spendin’ his money, it does go so agin him ! 
Well, I made the poor lamb comfortable 
and fed her well, an’ away they went with 
her, an’ away went I after them, an’ as they 
took a cab I took another—I wasn’t goin’ 
to lose sight o’ Master Peter for the sake of 
a shillin’ or so—an’ they went off to the 
Waterloo Station with me a-racin’ after 
them. 

‘ ‘ An’ Peter had such a row with the 
cabman ! It was fine to hear him ! As if 
a fellow from the country could get the 
better of a London cabby ! And that cab¬ 
man ! ” said Mrs. Yookes, with triumph¬ 
ant delight, “ cheated Peter out of eighteen- 
pence ! I think I see Peter’s face when I 
tell him of it! Eighteenpence ! It’s enough 
to keep Peter awake the whole night 
thinking of that. 

“And now, boys, they’ve gone off to 
Yentnor; I heard them talking about it 
when I was out of the room, an’ they 
thought the door was shut, but it wasn’t. 
An’ they think to make some money out of 
the baby there—find some one that it 
belongs to; an’ I do say this, an’ always 
shall, that if there’s anythin’ goin’ in that 
way, it’s you boys that have the best right 
to it, if it’s on’y to punish Peter for his 
wickedness in tryin’ to cheat his aunt an’ 
keep his goin’s on from her.” 

“Hurrah for Yentnor!” cried Jack, 
springing up from his chair. 

“Is there a train to-night ?” asked 
John. 

“ One more, an’ the boat will take you 
right on to the island, but you must be 
quick if you mean to catch it. Put a lump 
of cake each in your pockets; I’ll go round 
to your lodgings and tell them you won’t 
be back to-night. I shouldn’t like them 
to think boys like you were stoppin’ out all 
night without good reason. I reckon you 
can sleep without night-shirts for once, 
an’ there’s combs and brushes to be had 
everywhere by those who’ve got money to 
pay for them ; so you needn’t mind about 
luggage,” said Mrs. Yookes, who was clearly 
a woman of resources; ‘ ‘ but you’ll have to 
take a cab to the station,” she added. 

‘ ‘ Hegh! the money that Peter and I have 
been spending in riding about this day! 
It ’ud be good for the London cabbies and 
’busmen if Peter was to run away with a 
baby every day of his life ! ” 

“ Let’s take a cab and go at once,” said 
John; “but you’ll call on Mrs. Grainger 
in Doughty Street, Mrs. Yookes ? ” 

“ Don’t be afraid. Ain’t I gettin’ on my 
things o’ purpose to do it! Dear! dear! I’ve 
had more wear out of my best bonnet and 


shawl to-day than I’ve had in the last six 
months.” 

They walked on very briskly, looking out 
for a cab. Mrs. Yookes kept pace with 
them, chattering all the way. Presently 
Willy caught sight of a hansom, and 
hailed it. 

“It’ll be a squeeze,” he said, “ but they’re 
so jolly.” 

“An’ take me in with you, that’s dear 
boys ! ” cried Mrs. Yookes. “ I don’t mind 
squeezin’ neither, an’ I’ll sit on any one’s 
lap; an’ I should like to make sure you 
was on the right road after Peter.” 

Willy sat on Jack’s lap, and John took 
the old lady on his. “ Sixpence above your 
fare, cabby, if you chive fast and get us to 
the Waterloo Station as quick as you can. 
An’ leave me to pay him, boys,” she said; 
“I’ve no mind that any London cabby 
should get the better of you.” 

Away they went—a cabful! Jack got 
excited with the ardour of the chase, and 
the rattling over the London stones, and 
wildly hurrahed, so did Willy. John, who 
was always a stickler for propriety, tried to 
restrain them, but it was of no use. ‘ 4 1 must 
let it out,” cried Jack. “ To think of our 
being on the track of those fellows after 
all! ” and even Mrs. Yookes quite forgot 
what was due to herself as a lady and a 
person of venerable years, and waved her 
umbrella out of the cab, as if to encourage 
the horse to do his best. 

When they arrived at the station she told 
the boys to take their tickets, as there was 
no time to lose, and leave her “to settle 
with the cabman ; ” then just as they were 
seated in one of the third-class carriages 
they saw her on the platform, and she came 
up to them. 

“ Gabby didn’t cheat me,” she said. 
“Didn’t try to, neyther, an’ I gave him 
the sixpence I’d promised him, an’ told 
him to. take it home to his wife, an’ tell her 
to lay it out well, for it was the best-earned 
money that ever he’d seen.” 

And half an hour afterwards, just as 
Mrs. Grainger was beginning to wonder 
whether those “nice boys from Devon¬ 
shire”—she had taken quite a fancy to 
every one of them—would be home to their 
tea, she was startled by the arrival of a 
little old woman with a sharp nose and 
sharper eyes, a large black bonnet, and a 
snuff-coloured shawl and gown, who 
dropped her a curtsey and said, “If you 
please, mem, I promised the yoimg gentle¬ 
men from Devonshire I’d come and tell you 
that they’ve just run over to’,the Isle of 
Wight, where Mr. John Carstone hopes to 
hear more of his adopted daughter.” 

(To be continved.) 
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ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

A Legend of the Latin Grammar. 

N ow listen, lads, while I relate 
Of one poor boy the tragic fate, 

And let it be a warning 
To all, like him, who turn away 
From what their friends and masters say, 
Each wise suggestion scorning. 

Of course I will not tell his name, 

Nor yet the town from which he came, 
Not wen its direction : 

His eyes were blue, his hair was rough, 
But this, you know, is not enough 
To lead to his detection. 

He was not altogether bad, 

But one most fatal fault he had 
(A fault not out of fashion) ; 

He hated all his Latin work 
More than a Russian hates a Turk, 

And one day, in a passion, 



He cried, “ Oh, what’s the good of those 
Disgusting bits of Latin prose, 

That stupid old translation ? 

This Caesar must have been a brute— 
Bother the ablative absolute, 

And hang the Oblique Oration ! ” 

Rash youth ! alas, that naughty word 
Was by a listener overheard, 

One he was little heeding. 

That night upon his downy bed 
He calmly laid his weary head, 

A usual proceeding. 

Just as the clock was striking one 
He woke, as he had often done, 

No danger apprehending : 

When lo ! between his curtains he 
An awful form could dimly see 
Above his pillow bending. 



“ Who are you, pray ?” in accents low 
He asked. “ Your presence here, you know, 
Requires some explanation.” 

Then that grim vision at his side 
In deep, sepulchral tones replied, 

“ I am the Oblique Oration ! 

“ I heard the wicked words you said.” 
(Each hair stood upright on his head, 

In vain he said “ Avaunt you !”) 

“ Revenge is sweet to ghost or man, 

So now I’ve made my little plan,— 
Henceforth I mean to haunt you ! ’ 

He kept his word ; and from that day, 

In school or out, at work or play, 

That vision was beside him ; 

In sleep he hoped to fly from it, 

But at his bedside it would sit, 

And in his dreams deride him. 



His appetite gave way at last, 

He hardly cared to break his fast, 

Eat neither lunch nor dinner ! 

In vain his parents heaped his plate 
With viands rich and delicate,— 

The boy grew daily thinner. 

His cheeks grew paler day by day, 

His hair turned prematurely grey, 

Most mournful situation ! 

The only words they heard him utter 
(And these all day he used to mutter) ^ 
Were, “Oh, that Oblique Oration !” 



The doctor came and shook his head ; 

“ There must be something wrong,” he said, 
It vexed his penetration. 

He said, “This illness must be chronic ; 
Give him some iron.” But what tonic 
Could cure an Oblique Oration ? 

So slowly pined this wretched boy, 

His father’s pride, his mother’s joy, 

His sisters’ admiration ; 

And his fond parents on his tomb 
Inscribed those mystic words of doom— 

“ He died of—Oblique Oration.” 

H. Macdowall. 



VOYAGE OF THE NAUTILUS. 

By the Captain. 

(Continued from page 3G3.) 

Thursday , July 18 tli .—Wind light, E. 
and s.E. At daylight saw three<*sails on 
horizon bound to westward. We spoke the 
middle one, the British brigantine Nellie 
Crosby, of Yarmouth, N.S., Captain Bain, 
from England to Baltimore, Md., long. 
24.30 W. Invited us on board to breakfast. 
Had a very sociable time; furnished us 
with a few luxuries we were in need of. 
No observation; rather chilly ; we make 
but little easting. Last night Walter was 
taken with hemorrhage, coughing up con¬ 
siderable quantities of blood; he said he 
felt better after it apparently; continued 
bleeding through the night at intervals. 
We made about thirty miles. Captain Bain 
said he had seen several sea serpents. 

Friday , July 19th.— Light easterly winds, 
and we make considerable leeway ; course 
doubtful. Passed between a brig and a 
brigantine about 8 a.m., bound west. 
Did not feel like speaking either of them, as 
we are in want of nothing but land. Fortuo o 
seems to have been against us from the 
send off, and we have given up all hopes of 
a quick passage. For twenty-six days the 
Nautilus did not rest a moment that she 
could sail, but our ignorance of certain 
localities, and having to heave to so often, 
everything being saturated with water, 
discouraged us. A quick passage is pos¬ 
sible now, but not probable. Our health 
has been good beyond expectation, outside 
of Walter’s hemorrhage (I hardly under¬ 
stand that —he says he feels better every 
time after bleeding), neither of us being 
unable to perform our respective duties. 
Although with a little reluctance for a mo¬ 
ment sometimes did we turn out of our 
“ cubby hole ” into the cold wet storm and 
dense darkness with fog of the eighteen 
consecutive days and nights that we passed 
without sun, moon, or stars to cheer us, to 
perform our trick of four hours or more at 
the helm, to keep our faithful look-out 
before and behind, and to watch the com¬ 
pass with the utmost scrutiny without 
having been fairly at sleep, and if sleep did 
come it was disturbed by dreams of a rest¬ 
less imagination that we were even then on 
duty, and had been for a week, and about 
to be relieved, instead of being off duty and 
about to go on. No observation to-day, 
old Sol not turning out till too late, and 
then only showing the outlines of his wel¬ 
come countenance. Course north by east. 
A few whales put in an appearance, and 
seemed to wonder what kind of a young 
visitor liad dared to disturb the sanctity of 
their reservation. But seeing that we were 
decorous, no doubt they concluded to be so 
likewise, and permitted us to loiter around. 
While working out dead reckoning a gram¬ 
pus, twenty-five feet long, gave us his un¬ 
pleasant company, often coming within a 
few feet of us. Of course my little hatchet 
had to be brought into requisition. I made 
the remark to Walter that it was lying off 
our course under difficulties when we had 
to keep side arms on top of the chart. He 
had numerous scars on his hide, reminding 
me of previous combats with foes no doubt, 
andltold him two were company enough for 
us and three a crowd, and that his room was 
better than his presence. At his departure 
I was relieved. Wind w. Two ships ahead 
bound w. Changed our course to speak 
them. The first was the American ship 
Annie H. Smith, of New York, Captain 
"Roderick, from Hull, England, to New 
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York, TT.S.A. Lat. 48.06 N.; long. 24 w. 
Gave us liis best wishes for success, and his 
last words that I could hear were, “ Bully 
for you.” The other was the British barque 

J. B. Duffus, Captain Buckley, bound to 
Philadelphia, Penn. He said that he did 
not want to go to Havre with us. Wind 

K. e. ; we stand to the southward. The 
bottom of the Nautilus is covered with bar¬ 
nacles, retarding our headway considerably. 
Passed two more ships in. the night; tried 
to speak one of them, but he was afraid, 
and ran off. Walter’s hemorrhage is worse. 
Walter says he is not afraid to die, but ho 
wants to get over first. 

Saturday, July 20th. —Wind variable, all 
easterly and light. No observation to-day. 
Picked up six feet of the figure-head of 
some vessel, it was gilded and very hand¬ 
some. No sails to-day. Eainbow in the 
morning, sailors take warning. “ Scotch 
mist ” and foggy, off and on. There is one 
thing certain, if we are not old sailors, we 
are old salts, our clothes being full of salt. 
The porpoises had great fun with us this 
evening, jumping out and falling on their 
backs and every way possible for them to. 
Pun and course for the land somewhere. 
Walter’s hemorrhage continues. You can 
imagine my thoughts under the circum¬ 
stances. 

Sunday , July 21 st. —Wind N., light and 
foggy. I managed by considerable perse¬ 
verance to steal an observation to-day. 
Lat. 47.58. N.; long., dead reckoning, 

20.30 w. Observed the Sabbath with 
one usual custom of our town, viz,, 
baked beans and coffee for breakfast ; 
we had no brown bread, the baker did 
not come round and we could not get 
to Elm Square or Stickney’s (at Beverly), 
so we made a virtue of necessity. 
Course E. by s. Five sails, and a few 
whales. “ A rhyme if you take it in time.” 
Plenty of tide rips these twenty-four hours. 
We are working up to the course of the 
West Indiamen home to England for a 
change. Pun about eighty miles. Spoke 
American barque C. L. Carney, of New 
York, Gaptain Jackson, from New York to 
Dunkerque in France, with a cargo of kero¬ 
sene oil. Went on board, took lunch and 
supper, and had a splendid time, the 
captain sparing no pains in our behalf, and 
wiJl always be in my esteem a gentleman. 
Captain Jackson gave Walter a bottle of 
Friar’s balsam which stopped his bleeding 
after that. In the evening, a breeze spring¬ 
ing up from the westward, I returned to 
the Nautilus and shot ahead of the barque, 
telling them I would report them in France, 
creating laughter; but the wind increasing 
I was compelled to soon follow in his wake, 
which I did for an hour, a lively cotiversa- 
tion passing. But the large waves soon 
made me fall behind, to my regret. 

Oil, bury me not in tlio deep deep sea ; 

These words came low and mournfully 

At the close of the day, etc. 

Monday , July 22nd. —Wind fresh from 
the south. Plenty of sails in sight. Going 
E. and w. Spoke British barque Lizzie 
J. Leslie, of Liverpool, N.S., bound to 
Liverpool, England ; lat. 47.22 n., long. 

18.30 w., Captain Holbrook. Asked if I 
had my reckoning. Told him I had and 
gave it to him. He said it was about 
right. Spoke German barque Alster, of 
Hamburg, from New York to Hamburg, 
Captain Switzer. Spoke Norwegian 
barque Floke, of Stavanager, Captain 
Englebretzen. Spoke American barque 
Albina, of New York, Captain Goodfellow, 
bound to the port of Dunkerque, France. 


Spoke British ship Annot Lyle, of Liver¬ 
pool, England, from New York to Cork, 
Ireland, Captain Hinckley. At night it 
came on thick, and rain is no name for it. 
Oh, how it did blow ! Hove to under sail 
at midnight. Chop sea running. Wind 
W., changed to N'.N.W. Got under way 
again at 3 a.m. Pun 215 miles. How is 
that for high P 

(To be continued.) 
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SWIMMING. 


By tiie Author of “ Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

PAIIT IIP.—SWIMMING EXPEDIENCES. 



important point in 
diving is the man¬ 
agement of the 
breath, and 
lesson in this art 
may be taken 
from the whale 
tribe. 

Every one has 
heard of the 
“ blowing” or 
“spouting” of 
the whale, and 
to “blow like a 
grampus ” is 
proverbial ex¬ 
pression. The 
object of this 
blowing is to 
aerate a surplus 

stock of blood, which passes gradually into the 
circulation when the whale is below the surface, 
and thus obviates the necessity for respiration as 
long as it lasts. 

Now it is found that in ordinary breathing 
we never fill or empty the lungs completely, so 
that a vast number of the tiny air-cells are 
almost unused. They come into use durin 
violent exercise, and when they are in full 
action the satisfactory feeling is produced which 
is familiar to runners by the name of ‘ * second 
wind.” 


We can, however, produce it without running, 
and should always do so before diving. This is 
the method. 


First, breathe out as far as possible every 
particle of air remaining in the lungs ; then 
take as deep an inspiration as you can, inflating 
the lungs as much as possible, ltepeat this 
process fifteen or twenty times, and you will be 
able to remain under water nearly twice as long 
as if you had not taken this precaution. 

At first the diver will be surprised at the 
amount of exertion which is required when 
keeping himself submerged. Swimming hori¬ 
zontally under water is impossible, as the swim¬ 
mer would at once rise to the surface. It is 
necessary to preserve the body in an inclined 
position, as the diver will find that he floats 
upwards between each stroke, and must be 
driven downward as well as forward. He will 
also be obliged to make his strokes quick and 
short, so that a dive is a very exhausting busi¬ 
ness. 


While making a long dive it will be necessary 
to look upwards every few strokes, so as to 
direct your course. In a clear river you will be 
able to make out the shadowy outlines of the 
banks and trees, and so can easily guide your¬ 
self. Few rivers, however, are clear enough to 
enable this to be done when the diver is more 
than four or five feet below the surface. 

I once saw Hounslow, the then champion, 
defeated in a long dive by a curious ruse on the 
part of his antagonist. In those days we hap¬ 
pily did not bet, but the excitement about a 
match in which any one dared to challenge 
Hounslow was tremendous, and there was a large 
gathering on the appointed day. 

The match came off in that part of the Cher- 
well known as ‘‘ Parson’s Pleasure.” Hounslow 


made a magnificent dive, almost alarming the 
spectators by the length of time which elapsed 
before he rose to the surface. 

The spot where he rose was carefully marked, 
and his opponent dived in his turn. To our 
astonishment, although his dive occupied a few 
seconds less than that of Hounslow, he achieved 
at least two yards more in point of distance. 

However, he declined to be considered the 
winner, inasmuch as he had won by a 
stratagem, simply as an experiment. He 
had previously swum over the course, and had 
provided himself with a bag of white mar¬ 
bles, which he dropped at regular intervals of 
about six feet, so as to mark out the shortest 
route. Thus lie had nothing to do but to swim 
from one marble to another, whereas Hounslow 
lost much ground by being forced to depend for 
guidance on the banks and trees. They then 
swam the race over again, both using the mar¬ 
bles, and Hounslow won easily. 

The necessity for keeping a look-out was once 
exemplified in a sufficiently ludicrous manner. 

At some little distance from the willow plat¬ 
form was a punt, which was used as a ferry¬ 
boat. One of our games was for one swimmer 
to jump from the platform, swim under water 
until he had cleared the punt, while he was 
chased by others who leaped in after him. If 
either competitor showed even a foot above the 
surface until he had passed under the punt, he 
was adjudged to be the loser. It will be seen 
that the divers had to turn at right angles after 
they entered the river, or they would miss the pun t. 

Once, I had just landed, after clearing the 
punt, when my pursuer neglected to look up¬ 
ward for the boat, mistook his distance, rose a 
little too soon, and came against the flat bot¬ 
tom of the punt. Being a good swimmer, he 
was in no way disconcerted, but put his hands 
against the punt, pushed himself from under it, 
and came ashore. Unfortunately, the punt had 
received a coating of gas-tar that very day, so 
that his body and limbs were covered with 
black patches, and his hair was all clogged and 
matted together. 

There was no possibility of ridding himself of 
the tar, and he was obliged to dress as he best 
could, with the knowledge that taking off his 
clothes again would be not only a difficult but a 
painful process, while his head seemed to be 
covered with tar rather than hair. 

The worst of it was, that he was one of the 
serenely superior exquisites who are to be found 
in each generation of undergraduates. All his 
books were glorious in russia or morocco bind¬ 
ings, kept behind glazed doors in carved oak 
bookcases. His easy-chairs and sofas were mar¬ 
vels of luxury, and no lady could be more fasti¬ 
dious in scented soaps and perfumes. Even 
Windsor soap was an abomination to his dedicate 
nostrils. 

_ And he had to walk to his college, smelling 
violently of gas-tar. He had to cut his clothes 
off piece by piece, and suffer no small agony of 
body in the process of stripping the fragments 
from the skin. 

He had to call in the aid of his scout and send 
him for the boatman. He had to be scrubbed 
all over with brushes dipped in melted tallow, 
and his rooms were so odoriferous that he could 
not venture to ask his friends to come into 
them. He had to allow' his hair to be cropped 
short. 

But for weeks he savoured so strongly of gas- 
tar and tallow, that he could not dine in hall, 
or go outside the college. His patronising con¬ 
descension collapsed, and during the remainder 
of his residence he never showed himself with¬ 
out an uneasy suspicion that every one was 
laughing at him. Perhaps he was not far w r rong, 
and perhaps it did him good. 

The moral of this story is, that wdien you 
dive you must keep a good look-out above as well 
as below. 

# Now we come to the Side Stroke, which, 
rightly or wrongly, has almost entirely super¬ 
seded the Breast Stroke. Some swimmers still 
adhere to the latter, and among them the most 
illustrious example is afforded by Captain Webb, 
who chiefly relied on this stroko during his 
wonderful swim across the Channel. 
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In the late “Long Distance” match, which 
he won so easity, Captain Webb also depended 
chiefly on the breast-stroke. Bat I am still of 
opinion that he achieved both exploits, not be¬ 
cause he used the “ breast-stroke,” but because 
he was Captain Webb. 

Still, when speed is required, as in racing, 
the side-stroke is almost exclusively used, swim¬ 
mers instinctively falling into it as they become 
excited. So universally is this the case, that 
during the season of last year only one swimmer 
of note appeared to use the breast-stroke, and 
this fact was considered so remarkable that 
nearly all the reporters took notice of it. 

It derives its name from the fact that the 
swimmer lies nearly on his side, and scarcely at 
all on his breast. Supposing him to choose the 
right side, the right hand is held straight in 
advance of the head, with the hand turned edge¬ 
wise in the water, the little finger downwards. 
The left arm is bent, so as to bring the back of 
the hand against the side, thumb downwards. 
The head rests as much as possible on the right 
shoulder, so that the eyes look along the arm. 
The legs are carried just as in breast-swimming, 
except, of course, that the left leg is above the 
right. 

The swimmer will find that he has now a 
wonderfully large sweep with the right hand. 
He plunges forwards, as it were, by means of 
the legs and left arm, and while the impetus is 
unexhausted, sweeps the right arm towards the 
right knee. It is a most difficult stroke to de¬ 
scribe, but a very simple and easy one to learn 
by watching some good swimmer use it. 

One of the advantages which it has over the 
breast-stroke is, that the head is supported in 
the water, the neck is kept nearly straight, and 
the strain of holding the head back is avoided. 
Another advantage is, that the swimmer can 
change from the right side to the left at will, so 
as to alter the work of both arms and legs, and 
thus to give each side a partial rest. 

That it is the best stroke for speed has, as I 
have said, been practically acknowledged, and, 
as far as I am concerned, I find that it is the 
best for endurance in a long swim. 

Here, however, I can hardly consider myself 
qualified to give a decided opinion, never having 
fairly swum (without floating) a distance much 
exceeding two miles, half with the stream or 
tide, and the other half against it. Swimming 
a mile up the swiftly-flowing Dove was the 
hardest task that I ever performed, and this I 
did almost entirely with the side-stroke. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Nautilus. 

A correspondent having expressed a doubt 
whether it was a true nautilus seen by the 
voyagers across the Atlantic, Captain Andrews 
says : “I have seen over a dozen different shapes 
of nautili. I saw at one time while coming from 
San Francisco to Hew York (a passenger on 
board of the Pacific mail steamer Alaska) over 
a million of nautili, in fact for miles the steamer 
actually ploughed her way through them. I 
don’t know what naturalists call the nautilus, 
but the nautilus that my boat is named after was 
often my companion while in the Gulf Stream. 
'While in Paris I saw several different kinds of 
shells from Australia with the word ‘ Nautilus ’ on 
them (and the word was clipped from my hand¬ 
bills to put upon them). I believe that even 
nautili of species belonging to southern latitudes 
may be brought to the North Atlantic. The 
equatorial current takes them along till they 
reach the coast of South America, they are then 
drawn into the Caribbean Sea, then into the 
Gulf of Mexico, then out into the Atlantic, in a 
north-easterly direction, till the banks of New¬ 
foundland are met. A nautilus has little or no 
power of locomotion or propulsion. The old 
story of mariners that they have sails and oars 
and can work to windward is sheer fable. They 
are chiefly bladders, so to speak, full of air, but 
with long tentacles, perhaps a dozen, three feet 


more or less, hanging down in the water, their 
means of subsistence. Probably the current of 
water is strong, the wind light, and the friction of 
the water on the tentacles is sufficient to force 
them to windwards. I have watched them while 
coming here in my boat on several occasions when 
we were at the drogue and helpless. I saw them 
apparently sailing along splendidly, and as I would 
see a huge wave come combing along I would 
watch the effect on them. Many a time I have 
seen them thrown end over end for many feet, 
and after the wave had passed they would be on 
their side or capsized. But as the tentacles 
gradually sank down again they would come up 
right once more and gaily continue on to their 
destiny. I don’t think they can exist in a low 
temperature, but if it is the will of the elements 
that they drift to a cold current of water they 
must perish. Portuguese man-of-war is the 
name given often to nautili by sailors.” 


Trimming a Tiger’s Toes. 

This difficult operation was lately performed 
by a noted lion-tamer at the Zoological Gardens 
in Philadelphia, on a Royal Bengal tiger, which 
had been suffering long from in-growing claws, 
and in danger of lockjaw. The tiger was 
rather celebrated for its intractability, and had 
one day caused, the death of the female in the 
next cage by crunching one of its legs which 
had slipped through the bars. From a graphic 
account of the trimming operation in one of the 
Philadelphia papers we gather that five stout 
manilla ropes were arranged on the rail in front 
of the cage, each having a slip-knot and safety 
string (a stout cord which, when pulled, releases 
or opens the knot). The operator, Mr. Fore¬ 
paugh, went about his work very coolly. 
Having coaxed the -animal over near the bars, 
he placed the loop of one rope (larger than the 
others) on a pole, and tried to pass it over its 
neck. But “Jim” suspiciously avoided the 
manoeuvre. He was soon cornered, however, and 
the loop-was thrown over his neck and pulled 
tight. To his intense surprise and rage he was 
drawn close to the bars. He then lay down 
and quietly awaited developments. The loop 
of one of the smaller lines was next laid in 
front of his front right paw. Air. Forepaugh 
then, with a small iron scraper, pushed the rope 
under the paw. The assistant drew the loop 
tight and pulled the paw also close to the bars. 
“Jim” now seemed to be awake to the situa¬ 
tion and made frantic struggles to free himself, 
growling fiercely. Disregarding these demon¬ 
strations, Mr. Forepaugh went on to secure the 
other paw in the same way. To secure the 
hind legs he now entered the cage and caught 
both legs in the noose. “Jim” sprang up to 
get loose, but the assistants, pulling the ropes, 
threw him on his broadside, and drew his four 
paws close to the cage bars in front, securing 
them there. The rope round the neck was now 
removed, and a man was stationed near the 
head with a stout oaken stick, with instructions 
to put it in the tiger’s mouth every time he 
raised himself and tried to bite his fastenings. 
Mr. Forepaugh now commenced with the rear 
right foot, the worst, and trimmed the claws of 
this and the others in succession. Burnt alum 
was rubbed into the wounds and balsam of fir 
was then poured in—the former to remove the 
corruption and the latter to heal the wound. 
The operation with the fore paws was rather 
more dangerous, as the lion-tamer was. forced to 
place his hands within reach of the tiger’s for¬ 
midable teeth. Each time, however, that 
“Jim” started up the stick was presented to 
him to chew, and when all was over the end of 
it was found splintered. When all the paws had 
been treated, the attendants, at a word from Mr. 
Forepaugh, pulled on the safety ropes, and the 
tiger sprang to his feet and was free. The 
relief was immediate, judging from the manner 
in which the great beast walked about his cage. 
The whole operation did not exceed twenty 
minutes. It is anticipated that the cut claws 
will probably grow in once again and have to be 
clipped, but that this will be the last operation 
necessary. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s., 

Author of 

“ Pleasant Hours xoith the Magic-Lantern ,” etc. 
PART IT. 

N the former article on 
this subjoct we men¬ 
tioned that up to the 
time of the invention 
of the barometer, 
weather forecasts were 
based upon observa¬ 
tions of local natural 
phenomena. The ba¬ 
rometer is certainly 
one of the most im¬ 
portant of meteoro¬ 
logical instruments, 
and its invention well 
illustrates the manner 
in which persevering and thoughtful persons 
may use difficulties as a ladder to success. 

It appears that the Duke of Tuscany, about 
the year 1670, employed some workmen to pre¬ 
pare a pump for raising water from a very deep 
well. When the pump was tried the men were 
astonished to discover their inability to raise 
the water to a greater height than 32 feet. 
Every contrivance that could be suggested was 
tried, but without success ; and at last in des¬ 
pair the great philosopher Galileo was con¬ 
sulted. Galileo, after giving the matter some 
consideration, replied that “Nature’s power to 
overcome a vacuum,” which was the then ac¬ 
cepted explanation of the action of a water- 
pump, “was limited, and would not raise a 
column of water more than 32 feet in height.” 
This explanation, if conclusive to the appli¬ 
cants, did not satisfy a young man of the name 
of Torricelli, who was at that time a pupil of 
Galileo, and his efforts to overcome the diffi¬ 
culty were rewarded by a splendid discovery. 
At this time very little was known about the 
earth’s atmosphere, and that it possessed 
weight, or exerted pressure on the earth’s sur¬ 
face, was hardly suspected. 

Torricelli, on thinking over the difficulties 
of the workmen, came to the conclusion that 
the atmosphere had weight, and a column of 
water of the height of 32 feet was the measure 
of the pressure of the atmosphere. To test the 
accuracy of this idea, he took a glass tube 36 
inches long, closed at one end and open at the 
other, and filling it with mercury (quicksilver), 
rapidly inverted the tube, placing the open end 
into a dish containing the metal (Fig. 1). Tor¬ 
ricelli, on removing his finger 
from the orifice of the tube 
over which it was placed while 
the tube was being inverted, 
observed that the mercury in 
the tube at first began to fall, 
but remained stationary at a 
height of 30 inches above the 
surface of the mercury in the 
dish. Now, as mercury is 
rather more than thirteen 
times as heavy as water (13.6), 
this is the exact height at 
which (on Torricelli’s theory) 
the mercury should have stood 
in order to be equal in pres¬ 
sure to a column of water 32 
feet in height. Torricelli thus 
not only proved that the at¬ 
mosphere had weight, but he 
also determined the amount 
of that weight. This discovery w r as afterwards 
fully confirmed by the celebrated Pascal, who 
found that the column of mercury in the tube 
gradually fell as the elevation of the apparatus 
above the sea level "was increased, and rose 
again as gradually v r hon restored to its original 
position. The mountain where he made this 
decisive experiment, the Puy du DOme, in the 
volcanic region of Auvergne, in Central. France, 
is a place of historic as well as geological interest, 
which many men of science visit with curiosity 
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and pleasure. It may, perhaps, he worth, men¬ 
tioning that the pressure of the air on a square 
foot of surface is about 2,160.1b., and as the 
surface of the body of a man of middle size is 
about 12 square feet, such a person lias to sup¬ 
port a pressure of 25,920 lb. This weight it 
would be impossible to sustain but for the fact 
that the pressure of the air is exerted in all 
directions, and therefore there are equal and con¬ 
trary pressures which counterbalance one another. 

The barometer is thus, as its name sig¬ 
nifies, a Pleasure of the weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the variations in the height of the 
column of mercury in its tube are due to 
changes in the weight of the atmosphere itself, 
brought about by enormous waves in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. The air, on becom¬ 
ing heated at any part of the earth’s surface, 
rises, owing to its diminished specific gravity, 
its place being taken by air from the colder 
regions ; the converse of course taking place 
where there is a decrease of temperature ; and 
these alterations of the density or pressure of 
the atmosphere the barometer faithfully records. 
Now, as changes of weather are usually asso¬ 
ciated with alterations in the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the barometer has come to serve 
as a weather indicator. There are two kinds of 
mercurial barometers in general use : the Pedi¬ 
ment barometer and the Wheel barometer. 
The Pediment barometer (Pig. 2) is constructed 
011 Torricelli’s principle ; it consists of 
^ •' a glass tube about 33 inches long, 

closed at one end, the other end being 
fitted usually into a cylindrical wooden 
box called the cistern, the bottom of 
which is composed of wash leather. 
The tube and cistern when filled with 
mercury as described in Torricelli’s ex¬ 
periment are fixed to a wooden board 
or frame, on the upper portion of 
which is a scale of inches and parts 
with words descriptive of the varying 
states of the weather. At 31 in. Very 
Dry is inscribed ; 30-5 in. Set Pair ; at 
29-5 in. Change ; at 29 in. Rain ; at 
28*5 in. Much Rain ; at 28 in. Stormy. 
T hese words are placed in these posi¬ 
tions because it has been observed that 
there exists a sort of coincidence 
between particular conditions of the 
weather and certain heights of the 
barometer. 

The Wheel barometer (Fig. 3) dif¬ 
fers from the Pediment barometer in 
having the mercurial column in a tube 
bent like the letter ii, also in having 
F . o i 1 c i rcu l a i’ dial on which the changes 
1 ‘ ’ in the height of the column are read 
on. i he short end of this J-shaped tube is tl 
open end, and serves the same purpose as tl 
cistern of the Pediment bar* 
meter ; into this open en 
a glass weight is fitted an 
allowed to rest loosely on tl 
surface of the mercury. Th 
weight is attached to a si] 
cord that passes over a pulk 
fixed upon the axis in tl 
centre of the dial, and 
nearly counterbalanced 1: 
another weight suspended 1 
the other end of the con 
The end of this axis projec 
in front of the dial, and c 
it is fixed a blue hand, an 
as the mercury in the tul 
i rises or falls, the glass weigl 
I that rests on the mercur 
I rises or falls too. The cor 
to which this weight is a 
tached passing over the pu 
ley on the axis, this latt< 
with its blue hand is move 
thereby, and thus it is tin 
the blue hand indicates o 
the dial the rising or fallin 
of the mercury in the tub( 
As the pulley sometimes does not move freel} 
persons tap the barometer frame to cause tli 
weight to settle on the top of the mercury. 

(To be continued.) 



NEW STAMPS AND POSTCARDS. 

Italy. —The new Italian postcard is a very 
pretty one, and bears a very good portrait of 
King Humbert, the first postal portrait of the 
new king. The stock of stamps with head of 
Victor Emmanuel was so large that they are not 
even yet exhausted. I wish they would use 
them all, and give us a set with the head of 
King Humbert. The portrait on the new post¬ 
card is on the left hand, and on the right is a 
circle intended for the obliteration mark. There 
is an inscription in the centre, “ Cartolina 
postale Dieci Centesimi.” 

10 centesimi, brown. 

Bhopal. —The colour of the lowest value of 
the Bhopal series has been changed, aRd is now 
a bright-green instead of red. 

| anna, green. 

Japan. —Several new stamps are in prepara¬ 
tion for Japan. We have not seen them yet, 
but know there will be a 3 sens and a 50 sens 
value. 

Spain. —Stamps with inscription, “ Correos 
y teleg s .” (postage and telegraph), have arrived 
from Spain, showing that the stamps can be used 
either for letters or telegrams. 

10 centimos, pink. 

25 ,, blue. 

Teru.—A new value has been seen of the 
Peruvian set, a one centavo, the design being a 
face representing the sun with rays all round it. 

1 centavo, yellow. 

Reunion. —Special postcards are used in the 
Isle of Reunion. There are two values. The 
10 centimes card can be sent to any part of the 
island, the 5 centimes being intended only to 
circulate a limited distance, or from one part of 
a town to another. 

5 centimes, black and green. 

10 „• „ 

Heligoland. —The five-farthing postcard has 
not yet been noticed, although it has been in 
use some time. The design is a novel one ; the 
arms of Heligoland are in the left corner ; the 
words, “Heligoland, foreign postcard,” are at 
the top of the card. The letters of the word 
Heligoland, the artist has represented by a lot 
of irregular rocks that remind us of some rocks 
we have seen in Scotland and in Devonshire, 
although forming them into letters is rather a 
stretch of imagination. 

5 farthings, black. 

Russia.— A new value of adhesive stamp— 
7 kopecks—has been issued. It is very similar 
to the 8 kopecks stamp in colour and* design ; 
however, the background is slightly different to 
any other Russian stamps. 

The new postcards, value 3 kopecks, are 
not so good as the former ones. The design 
(arms on the left, and stamp resembling the 
3 kopecks adhesive stamp on the right) is very 
poor. 

7 kopecks, grey and red. 

Postcard. 

3 kopecks, black. 

Servia. —The new postcards are printed with 
blue ink on a pink card. The design is exactly 
the same as the former Servian postcard. 

10 paras, blue on pink. 

Bavaria. —The 5 pfennig stamp is now 
lilac instead of green, and there are two new 
postcards of the ordinary type. 

5 pfennig, lilac. 

Postcards. 

3 pfennig, green on buff. 

5 ,, lilac on buff. 

William Lincoln. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

No. III.—" Nobly Done.” 

In competition for the prizes offered on this 
subject (seep. 112), we have not only received 
an average number of mss., but have been spe- 
cially glad to note that Ireland has been better 
represented than hitherto, and has also suc¬ 
ceeded in bearing off the first prize. England 


and Scotland will have to look to their laurels 
now. Observing our remarks on the paucity of 
MSS. from Ireland, the prize-winner was induced 
to try his hand. He writes : “I beg leave to 
stand up for the honour of ‘ Old Ireland,’ and 
forward a poem on the last subject for competi¬ 
tion. The ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ’ is already a 
great favourite here, and holds, I think, an en¬ 
trenched position among us Irish boys, though 
we are ‘ semi-civilised savages.’ ” We offered, it 
will be remembered, only two prizes, but some 
of the competitors have this time done so excel¬ 
lently that we have determined to give three 
additional prizes, to the value of 5s. each, and 
to award also a goodly number of certificates. 

Award of Prizes. 

First Prize. — Arthur H. MacOwen, Dublin. 

Second Prize. —W. E. P. Pantin, Blackheath, 
S.E. 

Third Prizes.—A. J. Cripps, Reading, Berks ; 
Richard Lawson Gales, Littlehampton ; 
Theodore Johnson, Lass wade. 

Award of Certificates. 

Laurence Christie, South Leith.— Stanley Wil¬ 
ton, Clapham, S.W.— William Anderson, jun., 
Leith.— Mary Jane Carter, Sewell, Dunstable.— 
Robert Gregory Hawson, Bristol.— Arthur J. 
Bywaters, London, W.— Arthur E. Allis, Bristol.— 

C. H. Toutt, Ronth, Cardiff. —Donaldson It. Law, 
Aberdeen.—F. U. Aitohison, Loanhead, near Edin¬ 
burgh.— Theodosia Sophia Foley, Southborougli, 
near Tunbridge Wells. — Luther Winn, Farsley, 
near Leeds. — Henry Joseph Trueman, Lewisham, 
S.E.—W. IT. Woodcock, Gruppenhall, Cheshire.— 
Edith Elise Rogers, Northwich, Cheshire.— 
Annje Jones, Barnstaple.— Charles Airman, West¬ 
phalia, Germany.— George Frederick Harwood, 
London, SE.-E. B. V. CHRISTIAN, London, S.W.— 
—Gertrude Julia Light, Braintree, Essex.— 
Walter James Butler, Newton Abbott, Devon.— 
Edmund Jackson, Sheffield.—H. Bridgewater, Edg- 
baston, near Birmingham.— Alexander S. Black¬ 
wood, Kilmarnock.- Annie McGaw, Londonderry, 
Ireland— Mary Knight, Haverstock Hill, N.W.— 
Margaret S. Colles, Dublin —Frederick Ackroyd, 
Farsley, near Leeds.— Charles H. Spicer, Winchester, 
Hants.—W. Stanley Smith, Ryde, Isle of Wight.— 
Mary Macleod, Campden Hill. W.— Julia a. Mann, 
Earls-Colne, Essex.— Annie G. Hopkins, Highbury, N. 

—R. Nettlkton, Leeds.— Hugh Ashcroft, Glasgow. 
—John J. Simpson, Broughty Ferry, near Dundee.— 
Thomas G. Andros, Holloway. — Annie Roberts, 
Liverpool.— Paul England, Crediton, Devon.— Alex¬ 
ander R. Adams, Catford Bridge, Kent. — Isabel 
Lukeman, London, N.—II. M. Rankilor, Nechells.— 
John Bonham, Dublin.— John A. S. Adam, Highbury, 

N. —Marion Lukeman, London, N.— James Tweedie, 
Bramley, near Leeds.— R. P. L. Amott, New Malden, 
Surrey.— Sissie Edwards, Liverpool.—W. H. North- 
age, London, E.—Emily M. Rutherford, London, E.— 

A. W. Foulsham, London, N. —Josiah Walker, Leeds. 
—Arthur John Wybiioo, Loudon, S.W.— H. k. Dar¬ 
lington, Harrow.— W. Goodlad, Conisborough, York¬ 
shire. -Cecilia E. Edwards. Cathays, Cardiff.— Thos. 

L. 11 emery, London, S.E.— Ada Gibbs, Poston.— 
Albert K. Stembridge, Brighton.— Duncan Came¬ 
ron, Inverness, N.B.— John Barber, Londdh, N.— 
Annie M. Singer, Cheltenham. —Minnie Bichard- 
son, Newcabtle-on-'ryne.— Stewart A. French, Wau- 
stead, Essex.— Mabel C. Whale, Winchester, Hants. 

—J. M. Lander, Berwick-on-Tweed —Clement W. 
Maby, Colchester, Essex.— Richard Peck, Hitchin.— 
John C. Calder, Leith.—A. J. Baker, Ipswich.—A. 
Youngmann, Maidstone.—J. G. J umsden, London, : 
S.E.— Fred Mario, Hingham, Norfolk.— Edgar Ham, 
Addiseombe, Croydon. — Francisco F. de Paulo, 
Sutton, Surrey.— Sam H. Martin, Sandy Mount, co. 
Dublin.— Wm. Avenell, London, N.W.—W. Epps, 
Faversham, Kent. — Annie Ward, Leeds. — Rose 
Evelyn Morsch, Liverpool.— Robt. Thos. Norfor, • 
Edinburgh. 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

VII. 

“ School-boy Honour and True Courage 

We offer on this subject Prizes, as follows : 

1. Three Prizes, of the value of 10s., 7s. 6d., 
and 5s. respectively, for the three best original 
essays. 

2. Three Prizes of the same value and grada¬ 
tion for the three best original drawings—pen 
and ink, pencil, or crayon—illustrative of the 
subject. 

[For conditions , etc., tee No. 20, page 320. 
These will be. the same in this competition , and 
must be strictly followed. All essays and draw¬ 
ings should reach, us by the last day of July. ] 


























FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler" “ True Blue" etc. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A S soon as Rayner could obtain a spare 
moment he hastened below to visit 
poor Jack. He met Tom on the way. 

“Jack’s very bad, Mr. Rayner,” an¬ 
swered Tom to liis inquiries. “ He didn’t 
know me just now; he’s talking about his 
mother, and fancying she’s nursing him.” 

This news made our hero feel very sad, 
and he hurried on to the lower deck, where 
the wounded lay in their hammocks, shel¬ 
tered by a canvas screen. 

He inquired of one of the attendants 
where Jack Peak was, and soon found him, 
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Saving from the Wreck. 
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the surgeon being by bis side dressing bis 
wound. 

44 I’m much afraid tbat be’ll slip through 
our fingers unless we can manage to quell 
the fever. He requires constant watching, 
and that’s more than he can well obtain, 
with so many men laid up, and so much to 
do,” said the doctor as he finished his 
task. 4 4 However, Eayner, if you can stay 
by him, I’ll be back in a few minutes to 
see how he’s getting on. In the meantime 
give him this medicine ; if he comes to his 
senses a word or two from you may do him 
good.” 

Though Eayner himself could scarcely 
stand from fatigue, he undertook to do as 
the doctor requested. He waited until he 
saw, by the light of the lantern hung up 
from a beam overhead, that Jack had come 
somewhat to himself, when he got him to 
take the draught he held in his hand. 

44 How do you feel, Jack P ” he asked, in 
a low tone, but poor Jack did not reply. 
After waiting a little time longer, Eayner 
again spoke. “We’ve beaten off the 
enemy, you know, and are safe under 
shelter of the land. Cheer up now, youll 
soon get round.” 

44 Is that you, Bill ? ” asked Jack, in a 
faint voice. 44 1 thought mother was with 
me, and I was on shore, but I’m glad she’s 
not, for it would grieve her to see me 
knocked about as I am.” 

44 You’ll do well now, the doctor said so, as 
you’ve come to yourself,” observed Eayner, 
much cheered at hearing Jack speak. “ I’ll 
stay by you while it is my watch below, 
and then I’ll get Tom to come. Now go to 
sleep if the pain will let you.”. 

“The pain isn’t so very great, and I 
don’t mind it since we have licked the 
enemy,” answered Jack ; 44 but I hope you 
won’t be angry at me calling you Bill; I 
quite forgot, Mr. Eayner, that you were a 
midshipman.” 

“No, I didn’t remark that you called 
me Bill,” answered Eayner; 44 if I had I 
shouldn’t have thought about it. I just 
feel as I did when I was your messmate. 
However, I must not let you be talking, 
so now shut your eyes and get some sleep ; 
it will do you more good than the doctor’s 
stuff.” 

Eayner was very glad when the doctor 
came back, accompanied by Tom, and 
having observed that Jack was going on 
as well as he expected, told him to go to 
his hammock. This he gladly did, leav¬ 
ing Tom in charge of their friend. 

Eayner felt that he greatly needed rest, 
but as he had expended part of his watch 
below, he could not have three hours’ sleep. 

On coming on deck he found the gale 
was blowing harder than ever, though the 
frigate lay sheltered by the land. 

Almost immediately the sound of a 
distant gun reached his ear. It was fol¬ 
lowed rapidly by o hers, and the sound ap¬ 
peared to come down on the gale. 

“There’s a ship in danger on the other 
side of Portland,” observed the second 
lieutenant, who was the officer of the 
watch. 44 Eayner, go and tell the cap¬ 
tain. He desired to be called if anything 
happened.” 

Captain Martin, who had only thrown 
himself down on his bed in his clothes, was 
•on his feet in a moment, and followed 
Eayner on deck. 

After listening a minute, 44 It’s more 
than possible she’s our late an tag-mist,” 
he observed. 44 If the gate caught her 
unprepared, her masts probably went by 
the boa ? d, and unabb to help herself, she 
is driving in here. Get a couple of boats 


ready, with some coils of rope, and/spars, 
and rockets, and we’ll try and save the 
lives of the poor fellows.” 

Eayner was surprised to hear this, sup¬ 
posing that the captain intended to pull 
out to sea, whereas he had resolved to go 
overland to the part of the coast which 
probably the ship in distress was approach¬ 
ing. Although where the frigate lay was 
tolerably smooth water, yet, from the 
white-crested seas which broke outside, 
and the roaring of the wind as it swept 
over the land, it was very evident that 
no boat could live when once from under 
its shelter. 

The captain, accompanied by three gun¬ 
room officers, Eayner and another mid¬ 
shipman, and twenty men, landed at 
the nearest spot where the boats could 
put in, and proceeded overland in the 
direction from which the sound of the 
guns had come. 

Again and again they boomed forth 
through the midnight air. Solemnly they 
struck on the ear, telling of danger and 
death. Scarcely, however, had the party 
proceeded a quarter of a mile than they 
ceased. In vain they were listened for. It 
was too evident that the ship had struck 
the fatal rocks, and if so, there was not a 
moment to be lost, or too probably the 
whole of the hapless crew would be lost. 

The western shore was reached at last. 
As they approached the cliffs they saw a 
number of people moving about, and as 
they got to the bay and looked down over 
the foaming ocean, they could see a dark 
object some fifty fathoms off, from which 
proceeded piercing shrieks and cries for 
help. It was the hull of a large ship, hove 
on her beam-ends, her masts gone, the 
after-part already shattered and rent by 
the fierce seas which dashed furiously 
against her, threatening to sweep off the 
miserable wretches clinging to the bul¬ 
warks and stanchions. To form a com¬ 
munication with her was Captain Martin’s 
first object. As yet it was evident that 
no attempt of the sort had been made, 
most of the people who had collected 
being more eager apparently to secure 
the casks, chests, and other things thrown 
on shore than to assist their perishing 
fellow-creatures. It was vain to shout and 
direct the people on the wreck to attach a 
lino to a cask and let it float in towards 
the beach. The most stentorian voices 
could not make themselves heard when 
sent in the teeth of the gale now blowing. 
On descending the cliffs, Captain Martin 
and his party found a narrow strip of 
beach, on which they could stand out of 
the power of the se.us, which, in quick 
succession, came foaming and roaring in 
towards them. He immediately ordered 
a couple of rockets to be let off, to show 
the strangers that there were those on 
shore who were ready to help them. No 
signal was fired in return, not even a 
lantern shown, but the crashing, rending 
sounds which came from the wreck made it 
too evident that she could not much longer 
withstand the furious assaults of the raging 
<^cean. Captain Martin inquired whether 
any of his crew were sufficiently good 
swimmers to reach the wreck. 

Eayner longed to say that he would try, 
hut he had never swum in a heavy sea, and 
felt that it would be madness to make the 
attempt. 

44 I’ll try it, sir,” cried Ben Twinch, the 
boatswain’s mate, one of the most powerful 
men in the ship. “ I’d like, howsomdever, 
to havo a line round my waist. Do you 
stand by, mates, and haul me back if I 


don’t make way ; there are some ugly bits 
of timber floating about, and one of them 
may give me a lick on the bead, and I 
shan’t know what’s happening.” 

Ben’s offer was accepted. While the 
coil of line was being got ready, a large 
spar, to which a couple of men were cling¬ 
ing, was seen floating in towards the 
beach, hut it was still at some distance, 
and there was a fearful probability that 
before it touched the shore the reflux of 
the water might drag them off to destruc¬ 
tion. 

“Quick, lads, quick, and I’ll try to get 
hold of one or both of them, if I can,” 
cried Ben, fastening the rope round his 
body. Bis example was followed by another 
man, who, in the same way, secured a rope 
round himself, when both plunged in and 
seized the well-nigh drowning strangers, 
just as, utterly exhausted, they had let go 
their hold. They were able, however, to 
speak, and Eayner discovered that they 
were French. 

By the captain’s directions ho inquired 
the name of the ship. 

“The Zenobie frigate, of forty guns 
and three hundred and forty men,” was 
the answer. 44 We had an action yesterday 
with an English frigate, which made off 
while we were repairing damages, but 
truly she so knocked us about that when 
we were caught by the gale our masts 
went over the side, and we were driven 
utterly helpless on this terrible coast.” 

Eayner did not tell the Thishe’s men, 
who were trying to assist the hapless 
strangers, that they were their late anta¬ 
gonists. He merely said, 

“They are Frenchmen, lads; but I’m 
sure that will make no difference to any of 
us.” 

44 1 should think not, whether they're 
Mynheers or Mounseers.” cited Ben. 
“They’re drowning, and want our help; 
so, whether enemies or friend-, we’ll try to 
haul as many of the poor fcJlows ashore as 
we can get hold of, and give them dry 
jackets, and a warm welcome afterwards. 
Slack away, mates! ” And he plunged 
into the foaming billows. 

His progress was anxiously watched as 
he rose now on the top of a roaring sea, 
now concealed as he sank into the hollow 
to appear again on the side of another, all 
the time buffeting the foaming breakers, 
now avoiding a mass of timber, now grasp¬ 
ing a spar, and making it support him as 
he forced his way onward, until he was lost 
to sight in the gloom. 

After a considerable time of intense 
anxiety it was found that the line was taut. 
Ben had, it was supposed, reached the 
forechains of the frigate. Then the question 
rose, whether he would be able to make 
himself understood by the French mm. 
One of the men, however, who had boon 
washed on shore said that he believed one 
or two people on board understood Eng¬ 
lish, hut it was doubtful whether they were 
among those who had already perished. 

Some more minutes passed, and then they 
felt the line shaken. It was the signal for 
them to haul in. Bapidly pulling away, 
they at length had the satisfaction of find¬ 
ing the end of a stout hawser, with a 
smaller line attached to it. The hawser 
was made fast round a rock, then, knowing 
the object of the line, they haded away at 
it until they saw a cradle coming a ong 
with a couple of boys in it. he moment 
they were taken out the cradle was hauled 
back, and then a man appeared, and thus, 
one after. another, about sixty of the 
French crew were dragged on shore. 







Every time the cradle appeared his ship¬ 
mates hoped to see Ben in it, but Rayner 
learned from one of the persons in it that 
he had remained on the wreck assisting 
those who were too benumbed or bewil¬ 
dered with fear to secure themselves. 

As the poor Frenchmen were landed 
they were placed under charge of some .of 
the men appointed for the purpose, while 
two of the officers supplied the most ex¬ 
hausted with such restoratives as they 
required. 

Many, they said, had already been 
washed off the wreck and been lost, while 
•others were too much paralysed by fear 
even to make their way where Ben was 
standing, lashed to a stanchion, ready to 
help them into the cradle. 

Great fears were now entertained lest he 
should suffer by his noble exertions to save 
others. The crashing and rending sounds 
increased in frequency. Every instant some 
huge portion of the wreck was rent away, 
-and the whole intervening mass of seething 
waters was covered by dark fragments of 
timber, tossing and rolling as they ap¬ 
proached the beach, or were floated out to 
sea, or cast against the rocks. Still the 
Frenchmen kept arriving. Now one more 
daring than the others would crawl along 
the cable in spite of the risk of being 
washed off by the hungry breakers into 
which it was occasionally plunged. 

Rayner, who stood on the rock with a 
party engaged in assisting the people as 
they arrived in the cradle, inquired whether 
there were many more to come. 

“ I th ink so, monsieur,” was the answer, 
“ We mustered nearly four hundred souls, 
but of those, alas ! numbers have already 
been washed away.” 

Again and again those fearful crashings, 
mingled with despairing shrieks, were 
heard above the roar of wild Beakers. 
Rayner felt serious apprehensions about 
the safety of brave Ben. 

At any moment the wreck might break 
up, and then it would be scarcely possible 
for a human being to exist amidst the 
masses of timber which would be hurled 
wildly about. 

Again the cradle was to be hauled in. 
It came with greater difficulty than before, 
as if it carried a heavier weight. It seemed 
as if the cable would not bear the additional 
strain. 

The British seamen exerted all their 
strength, for at any moment, even if the 
cable did not break, it might lie torn from 
its holdfast on the wreck. As the cradle 
came in two men were seen seated in it, 
one holding another in his arms. Rayner 
heard the words, 

“Vite, vite, mon ami, ou nous somme3 
perdu.” 

“ Haul away, lads, haul away! ” he 
shouted out, though his men required no 
urging. 

Just as the cradle was reaching the rock 
a crash, even louder than its predecessors, 
was heard. Several men sprang forward 
to grasp the occupants of the cradle. The 
outer end of the rope had given way, and 
in another instant they would have been 
too late. 

Again the wild shrieks of despair of the 
helpless wretches who had still remained 
on the wreck echoed along the cliffs. 

‘ Poor Ben! has he gone F ” exclaimed 
Rayner. 

“ No, sir, he’s one of those we’ve just 
got ashore,” answered a quarter-master 
who, with several other*, had rushed do vn 
to help the two men tak- n out of the cra¬ 
dle, and who were now bearing the appa¬ 
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rently inanimate body of the boatswain’s 
mate up the rock; “ the other’s a French¬ 
man by his lingo.” 

Rayner hurried to the spot, when what 
was his surprise, as the light of the lantern 
fell on the countenance of the Frenchman 
last landed, to see Pierre’s father, Captain 
Turgot! 

Putting out his hand, he warmly shook 
that of his old friend, who opened his eyes 
with a look of astonishment, naturally not 
recognising him. 

“ Don’t you know me, Captain Turgot ? ” 
said Rayner. “ I am one of the boys you 
saved when our frigate was blown up.” 

“What! are you little Bill P ” exclaimed 
the honest fisherman. ‘ ‘ That is wonderful. 
Then you escaped after all. I am indeed 
glad.” 

There was no time just then, however, 
for explanations. Rayner thanked his old 
friend for saving Ben’s life. 

“ I could do nothing else,” was the 
answer. “He was about to place another 
man in the cradle who had not the courage 
to get into it by himself, when a piece of 
timber surging up struck both of them; 
the other was swept away, and the brave 
English sailor would have suffered the 
same fate had I not got hold of him; and 
then, though I had made up my mind to 
remain to the last, I saw that the only way 
to save him was to bring him myself in the 
cradle to the shore, and I am thankful 
that I did so. but my poor countrymen! 
There are many still remaining who must 
perish if we cannot get another hawser 
secured to the wreck.” 

This was what Captain Martin was now 
endeavouring to do, but there was no one 
found willing or able to swim back to the 
wreck. The danger of making the attempt 
was, indeed, far greater than at first. 

Ben was regaining his consciousness, but 
even had he bten uninjured, after the ex¬ 
ertions he had gone through he would 
have been unfit to repeat the dangerous 
exploit. 

Captain Turgot offered to try, but when 
he saw the intermediate space through 
which he would have to pass covered with 
masses of wreck he acknowledged that it 
would be impossible to succeed. 

The final ca* ast. ophe came at last. A tre¬ 
mendous wave, higher than its predeces¬ 
sors, rolled in, apparently lifting tbfc wreck, 
which, coming down again with fearful 
force upon the rocks, split into a thousand 
fragments. 

As the wave, after dashing furiously on 
the shore, rolled back again, a few shat¬ 
tered timbers could alone be perceived, 
with not a human being clinging to them. 

Shrieks of despair, heard above the 
howling tempest, rose from the surging 
water, but they were speedily hushed, and 
of the struggling -wretches two men alone, 
almost exhausted, were thrown by a suc¬ 
ceeding wave on the shingly beach, together 
with the bodies of several already numbered 
among the dead. 

When Captain Martin came to muster 
the shipwrecked men saved by his exer¬ 
tions, he found that upwards of three 
hundred of the crew of his late antagonist 
had perished, seventy alone having landed 
in safety. Leaving a party on the beach 
to watch lest any more should be washed 
on shore, he and the magistrate led the 
way up the cliff. The Frenchmen followed 
with downcast hearts, fully believing that 
they were to be treated as prisoners-of-war. 
Some ot them, aided by the British sea¬ 
men, carried those who had been too much 
injured to walk. 
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After they had arrived at a spot where 
some shelter was found from the fury of 
the wind, Captain Martin, calling a halt, 
sent for Rayner, and told him to assure the 
Frenchmen that he did not look upon them 
as enemies or prisoners-of-war, but rather 
as unfortunate strangers who, having been 
driven on the English coast by the ele¬ 
ments, had a right to expect assistance and 
kind treatment from the inhabitants, and 
that such it was his wish to afford them. 

Expressions of gratitude rose from the 
lips of the Frenchmen when Rayner had 
translated what Captain Martin had said. 
The magistrate then offered to receive as 
many as his own house could accommodate, 
as did two gentlemen who had accompanied 
him, their example being folio wed by other 
persons, and before morning the whole of 
the shipwrecked seamen were housed, in¬ 
cluding three or four officers, the only ones 
saved. The poor fellows endeavoured by 
every way in their -power to show how 
grateful they were for the kindness they 
were receiving. 

Captain Martin's first care was to write 
an account of the occurrence to the Ad¬ 
miralty, stating what he had done, and 
expressing a hope that the shipwrecked 
crew would be sent back as soon as possible 
to France. 

By return of post, which was not, how¬ 
ever, until the end of three or form days, 
Captain Martin had the satisfaction of 
receiving a letter from the king himself, 
highly approving of his conduct, and 
directing that the Fivnchmen should each 
receive as much clothing and money as 
they required, and, as soon as a cartel could 
be got ready, sent back to Cherbourg or 
some other French port. 

News of the battered state of the Thisbe 
having been received at the Admiralty, a 
frigate was ordered round to escort her 
into port, as she was not in a position to 
put to sea safely by herself. The French¬ 
men having been received on board the two 
frigates, and a light northerly breeze 
springing up, they sailed together for 
Plymouth. The pumps were kept going 
on board the Thisbe during the whole pas¬ 
sage, when the Frenchmen, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Captain Turgot, volunteered to 
work them. 

Rayner had many a talk about Pierre 
with his old friend, who longed to embrace 
his son, and was profuse in his expressions 
of gratitude for the kindness he had re¬ 
ceived. 

Directly he returned on board Rayner 
went to Jack, whom he found going on 
well. Captain Turgot, on hearing that 
Jack had been wounded, begged permis¬ 
sion to see him, and from that moment 
spent every moment he could by his side, 
tending him as if he had been his own son. 

It was curious to see the way the English 
sailors treated their French guests who 
had so lately been engaged with thein in 
a desperate fight. Several were suffering 
from bruises and exposure on the wreck. 
These were nursed with a tender care, as if 
they had been women or children, the 
sailors carrying those about whos8. legs 
had been hurt, and feeding tvvo^ or three, 
whose hands or arms had been injured, just 
as if they had been big babies. 

The rest of the Frenchmen who had es¬ 
caped injury quickly recovered their spirits, 
and might have been seen toeing and heel¬ 
ing it at night to the sound of Bob Rosin’s 
fiddle, and Bub, a one-Lgged negro, who 
performed the double duty of cook’s second 
mate and musician-general of the ship, 
was never tired of playing as long as he 
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could get any one to dance. The style of | to say the truth, to feel the regard for 
performance of the two nationalities was i Frenchmen which I do for you and your 


very different, but both received their share | son. 5 
of applause from one another. The French- | Rayner 
men leapt into the air, whirled, bounded j daughter 


found Mrs. Crofton and her 
seated in the drawing-room. 


and skipped, while the British tars did the j After the first greetings were over, and he 


double shuffle and performed the various 
evolutions of the hornpipe, to the admira 
tion of their Gallic rivals. 

By the time they had 
reached Plymouth they had 
won each other’s hearts, and 
hands were wrung, and many 
of the Frenchmen burst into 
tears as they took their 
leave of their gallant enter¬ 
tainers, all protesting that 
they should always remem¬ 
ber their kindness, and ex¬ 
pressing the hope that they 
should never meet again 
except as friends. 

Sad it is that men, who 
would be ever ready to live 
on friendly terms and ad¬ 
vance their mutual interests, 
should, by the ambition and 
lust of power of a few, be 
compelled to slaughter and 
injure each other, as has 
unhappily been the case for 
so many centuries through¬ 
out the whole civilised por¬ 
tion of the world. 

As soon as the anchor was 
dropped Rayner asked for 
leave to go on shore with 
Captain Turgot, to visit Mrs. 

Crofton, and learn how 
Pierre was getting on. 

“You may go, but you 
must return on board at 
night, as there is plenty of 
work to be done,” answered 
the first lieutenant. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said 
Rayner, and he hurried be¬ 
low to tell Captain Turgot 
to get ready. 

They shoved off by the 
first boat going on shore. 

They walked on quickly 
through the streets of Ply¬ 
mouth, Rayner anticipating 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 

Crofton and Mary, and of 
witnessing the meeting be¬ 
tween the honest French¬ 
man and his son. 

‘ ‘ I hope that we shall find 
Pierre recovered; but the 
doctor said his wound would 
take long to heal, and you 
must not be surprised if he 
is still unable to move,” he 
said to Captain Turgot. 

“ Our friends will take very 
good care of him, and per¬ 
haps you would like to re¬ 
main behind until he is well.” 

“ I would wish to be with 
him, but I am anxious to 
relieve the anxiety of Ma¬ 
dame Turgot and Jeannette, 
who, if they do not see me, 
will suppose that I am 
lost,” answered the Captain. “I shall 
grieve to leave my boy behind, but I know 
that he will be well cared for, and I cannot 
tell you, my young friend, how grateful I 
am. Little cad I think, when I picked 
you up out of the water, how amply you 
would return the service I did you.” 

‘ ‘ I certainly did not expect in any way 
to be able to repay it,” said Rayner, “ or, 


had introduced Captain Turgot, he in¬ 
quired after Pierre, expecting, through 
not seeing him, that he was still unable to 


to go without being exchanged,” answered 
Rayner; and he gave an account of the 
wreck of the Zenobie and the arrangement 
which had been made for sending the sur¬ 
vivors of her crew back to France. 

“ That is very kind and generous of our 
good king. No wonder that his soldiers 
and sailors are so ready to fight for him,” 
remarked Mrs. Crofton. 





LITTLE BOY WHO 1VEKT 
OUT TO SWIM. 

By Henry Howland. 




LITTLE boy went out to swim. 
gjgg^One pleasant day in June, 

^ ^SLAnd the fish all came to talk to. 


r.^jThat summer afternoon;- 



Come down, dear little bo y,” th ey said, 
And let us shov/ to you 
/The homes of "fish, merman and maid, 
Under the waters blue^> 


u We ’ll show you where the naiads sleep, 
And where the tritons dwell; 

The treasures of .the unknown deep; 

The coral and the shell 



The blue-fish with the black-fish swans £ 
Who knows the joy each felt? 

The perch was escort to th 
The oyster to the smell 


The muscalonge, from Northerr^lak 

That leaps the harbor bar,__ _ 

Swam close by in the sturgeon’s^wake. 
Famous for caviar \ 




i'he haddock floated side by side*! 

With carp, from foreign shore, 

And with them, through the seething tid& 
Went scollops by the score/ 


'The sword-fish, like a soldier brave, 
Hia sabre dashing bare. 


kave his room. j While they were speaking Pierre entered 

He has gone out for a short walk, as i the house. His joy at seeing his father 
the doctor tells him to be in the fresh air I almost overcame him. They threw them- 
as much as possible, and he is well able to ! selves into each other’s arms and embraced 
get along with the help of a stick,” an- j as Frenchmen are accustomed to embrace 
swered Mrs. Crofton. “ I hope his father j —somewhat, itmustbe confessed, to Mary’s 

has not come to take him away, £ — — 1 - 1 A 1,1 *’ - 

shall be very sorry to lose him P “ 


for we j amusement. After they had become more 
tranquil they sat down and talked away at 


I don t know whether he will be allowed I such a rate that even Rayner could scarcely 
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understand what they were saying. He 
meantime had a pleasant conversation with 
Mary and her mother, for he had plenty 
to tell them, and they evidently liked to 
listen to him. 

After some time, during a pause in the 
conversation, Captain Turgot desired Pierre 
to tell Mrs. Crofton and her daughter how 
grateful he felt for their kindness, his own 


The afternoon passed pleasantly away, 
and Rayner, looking at his watch, was 
sorry to find it was time to return. He 
told Pierre that he must report his state to 
the captain and Mr. Saltwell, who would 
decide what he was to do. 

Captain Turgot went back with him, 
having nowhere else to go. 

Captain Martin lost no time in carrying 


glanced! and^glca: 



swelling ocean wavej ^5 ;— 
ffijjand martial air. 

^fTwent trembling down 
tapjfish mildly beamed; 
mnffi the .waves, like diamonds thrown 


2 diamond 
d'^leame 



The sea-bass EIack=hasSj pike and dace 
Went dasffiirglbfiiTike mad, 

The sheep^-head^i^hjiis.Jamb-1 ike fioe* 
7^;^_Swam by the graceful jilia* 

^*The pickerel leaped and cia’dced^alofig j 

The frog-fish puffed and bl^w ; T^g^Jj.i|] 
The herring in . a. coun^sr"^— ' 


iles sailed a Dutch-built 
>On port and starboard tack* 

"While through their ranks, .withC/Saudpii me^, \ 
‘Darted the stickl^ack«?r>^v^^feS£^! 




The* shrimp ancTTobster clawed along'*' 
With others of their kin, 

And in their company a throng^^g^^; 
Of lively terrapin, 

The bull-pouts, dressed irTblack' and draK 
With horns and visage grim, 

Preceded the meandering crab; y 
The mackerel followed him.''* ^ 

^£0 


w 


^ Jea-spid€r^hi<^eil^oats of 
Shiners^ with silvers 
White-fish and weak^fisb at tin 
/with all the rest, 


Pierre seemed scarcely to know whether 
to laugh or cry at regaining his liberty as 
he took leave of his kind hostess and her 
daughter, but his desire to see his mother 
and sister and la belle France finally over¬ 
came his regret at parting from them, and 
he quickly got ready to set off. 

“We shall be bappy to see you as soon 
as you can come again, Mr. Rayner,” said 
Mrs. Crofton. 

“ Oh yes,” added Mary, in 
a sweet voice, with a smile, 
which made our hero at once 
promise that he would lose no 
opportunity of paying them 
a visit. Rayner’s first duty 
was to see Captain Turgot 
and Pierre on board the 
cartel. They embraced him 
with tears in their eyes as 
they wished him farewell, 
and many of the grateful 
Frenchmen gathered round 
him, several expressing their 
hopes that France and Eng¬ 
land would soon make- up 
their quarrel. 

“ What it’s all about, ma 
foi, is more than I or any of 
ns can tell,” exclaimed a 
boatswain’s mate, wringing 
Rayner’s hand, which ad 
were eager to grasp. “Wa 
are carried on board ship and 
told to fight, and so we fight 
—more fools we ! If we were 
wise, we should navigate 
our merchant vessels, or go 
fishing, or stay at home and 
cultivate our fields and gar¬ 
dens. We all hope that 
there’ll be peace when we 
next meet, messieurs.” 

Many others echoed the 
sentiment, and cheered Ray- 
ner, who, after he had sent 
many kind messages to Ma¬ 
dame Turgot and Jeannette, 
hurried down the side and 
returned on board the fri¬ 
gate. 

(To be continued.) 




tail. 


Swan^j) 


A 




The royal turbot, true, and tried 
^ v Subject of England’s' queen, ‘ 

' Sailed on in regal pomp and _ 
With whitebait, and sardine, . 

IjThe 'knightly salmon, king of nsl 
\ Without reproach or fear, \ 
^The^noblest fish a man could \r 

amhbringirg up the rear* 


I 


d\ndUhus ;they reached the mermaid’s cave, 
rfjjcWhpj with a heartfelt joy. _ 

^ h l etvbright home beneathlh S^^ g^ 
=j=AVelcomec" 




knowledge of English being insufficient to 
express his wishes. 

They, hearing him, replied in French, and 
soon the whole party was talking away in 
that language, though Mary’s French, it 
must be admitted, was not of a very choice 
description ; but sbe laughed at her own 
mistakes, and Rayner helped her out when 
she was in want of a word. 


out the wishes of the kind king. A brig 
I was chartered as a cartel, on board of 
which the Frenchmen were at once sent. 
Rayner was not aware that Mr. Saltwell 
had obtained permission for Pierre to go 
back with bis father, and was much sur- 
1 prised on being directed to go to Mrs. 

| Crofton’s, and to escort him on board the 
. brig. 


VOYAGE OF THE 
NAUTILUS, 

By the Captain. 

(Continued from page 3S2J 

Tuesday , July 23rd .—Wind 
W.N.W. ; course e.s.e. Rain 
and mist with squalls. Mak¬ 
ing nine miles an hour. Hove 
I to, and spoke Italian brig 
; Pape, bound to Queenstown, 
i Ireland; Captain Nocom- 
prehend, speakee too much 
Italian for us. Latitude 
48.30 N.; longitude 17 w. 
The Nautilus is working now 
all she is good for. Saw 
a splendid meteor at night. 
When it burst it lit up all 
around like a sky-rocket. 
Passed a log twenty-five feet long and two 
feet in diameter, that would damage a ship 
if struck right—not to speak of our little 
half-inch boat. Also passed a trunk, slap¬ 
jacks and porpoises, dolphins, etc. Our 
Nautilus now reminds me of Longfellow^s 
“Hiawatha,” where “Every stride he 
strode a mile.” 

Wednesday , July 24 th .—Wind N.wv^Mn 
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at intervals; heavy sea running. The 
Nautilus is doing her level best, under 
reefs, to get over this wet place, and it 
does seem that we are a long time. But 
time will tell, and blood too. Course E. by 
s. half S. Two sails passed us bound to 
the eastward. Yery hard, but I got sight 
from old Sol to-day. Latitude by observa¬ 
tion 48.18 N. We are off our course pretty 
bad, about fifteen miles from where I in¬ 
tended to be. Longitude, d.r., 14.30 w. 
There is more water between England and 
America than I ever dreamed of, especially 
when you come in a small boat like this. 
A little bad advice in regard to the current, 
which sets s.w. here, will explain every¬ 
thing. Tremendous long seas. 

Thursday , July 25th. —Wind s.w., with 
fog and rain; wind shifted to N.W. Course 
by observation E. ; latitude by observa¬ 
tion 48.44 n. ; longitude, D.R., 11.30 w. 
Passed two sails going to w.; fog lifted a 
spell. Had a wash up, etc. We have not 
done much fishing this trip, the extent of 
our catch being two nautili, one rudder- 
fish, two barnacles off our boat’s bottom, 
one bottle of wine, with, two clubs tied to 
it, from a good captain, one Mother Carey’s 
chicken (which flew into our sail and fell 
into my lap), and last night a skipjack 
jumped into Walter’s lap while steering. 
Total, eight; so far, a curious fare for two 
fishermen, surely! We have a rousing 
breeze from the N.w., which is making our 
miles to go less all the time. It does seem 
as though we were never to see the end of 
the ocean ahead. Spoke steamship Daniel 
Steineman, of Antwerpen, Belgium, longi¬ 
tude 10.30 w. Said he would report us at 
Southampton, England. Hove to under 
sail, and remained most all night. Fear¬ 
ful high and bad seas. We are nearing 
Great Sole Bank, and are now on 
soundings. Bully for us. The Nautilus 
here threw her boom over the top of 
her mast three times, and we had to 
jibe here three or four times in order to 
get it back again. 

Friday , Jidy 26^.—Started at daylight, 
and ran on to Great Sole Bank. Oh, my ! 
what a place for a cockle-shell like this 
to be found in! I did all that anybody 
could do, but had to heave to with sail 
up, and finally was compelled to put out 
the drogue at 3 p.m., and remained all 
night. Saw two ships, close-reefed, bound 
to s.w. This is the worst we ever did see. 
Here we are in the middle of Bennel’s 
Current, with a N.w. gale a-howling 
actually between life and death, and so 
near across too ! More rain. The water 
was blown into smoke with the wind. 
Had to throw some oil this time for our 
lives, and no mistake ! It is no wonder 
that the little John T. Ford, of Baltimore, 
was lost in this vicinity by her ballast 
shifting. But few boats could live here 
under these circumstances, and the Nau¬ 
tilus has her hands full. 

“ Yet rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

In the Nautilus I lay me down to sleep.” 

Saturday , July 27th.— Wind N.w. Bain 
and mist clouds. It moderates. We must 
get away from here if we have any regard 
for our lives. If we have not, this is a 
grand place to perish, and but One to 
know it! Ginger tea, hard bread, and 
the last of our salt beef do the work. Get 
under way at 9 a.m. After running 
twenty miles we spoke the French barque 
St. Pierre, of Bordeaux (Captain Servet), 
from Monte Yideo, South America, for 
Falmouth, England. Saw two more sails 


bound E. and w. Captain Servet wanted to 
take us on board, boat and all, thinking at 
first that we were a French boat blown off 
from shore. Was pleased and surprised 
to find out that we were going to Paris. 
Latitude by observation 49.02 n. ; longi¬ 
tude 8.20 w. Water quite sloppy now; 
forty-four days from home. Breezes up, 
and we lay our course for the Scilly Isles. 
Course E. by s. 

Sunday , July 28 th. —Wind comes around 
to s.E., which makes a bad, choppy sea, 
causing the Nautilus to pound awfully 
and quiver in every part of her, and a 
furious wind compels us to drift towards 
St. George’s Channel. Hove to for an 
hour or so. At 3 p.m. got under way, 
and stood back into the English Channel. 
Could smell the new-mown hay, and knew 
by the great quantity of rock-weed, and 
the colour of the water, also the ground- 
swell that was on, that we were in the 
vicinity of Old England. The mist lifting 
intheN.E. and S.W., we saw Bishop’s Bock 
Lighthouse at 8 p.m., which makes us 
forty-five days from Thatcher’s Island 
Lighthouse—the fastest time for any small 
sailing-boat. Hurrah for the Nautilus! 
We left Thatcher’s Island, Cape Ann, at 
9.30 p.m., June 12th, and made Bishop’s 
Bock at 8 p.m., July 28th, just one hour 
and a half less than forty-five days. 

Monday , July 29th. —Wind all round the 
compass. It moderates. Spoke Italian 
brig Giulietta (Julietta), Captain Antonio 
Walinza, from Monte Yideo to Falmouth, 
England, latitude 47.19 N., longitude 
6.25 w. Went alongside, and he gave us 
a drink of brandy and a bottle of wine. 
Wind to the eastward, and we make the 
Scillys again, go within a mile of some of 
the group. Spoke pilot boat Gem, of the 
Scillys, a Chamiel groper; they wanted a 
job, but we declined. More fog and rain 
as usual. The Italian brig took a pilot 
and went to the N.'W. of Scilly ; we try to 
make the Lizard on the S.E. side. A very 
strong current is trying to carry us towards 
the islands, but with a fresh breeze from 
the north we object. 

Tuesday , July 30 th. —Make Bunnelstone 
Head at daylight; wind n.e. “ Thou art 
so near and yet so far.” Spoke pilot boat 
Norman, of Falmouth. Wind died out, 
and we drifted out of sight of land. Air 
murky. Spoke two more pilot boats. 
Make the land again near Penzance. 
Speak with some fishing boats in regard to 
fish. 

Wednesday , July 31s£.—Made the Lizard 
Point at daylight, and stand out into the 
great race off the point. Wind E., and a 
spring tide; and this is the first time this 
voyage that I have been really surprised. 
Made up my mind that I knew but little 
about the English Channel, and did not want 
to know any more just now; but the Nautilus 
was good for it, and came out in two 
hours all right. Spoke schooner yacht 
Ieme, Captain Hooper, bound from Fal¬ 
mouth to Liverpool; gave us a loaf of soft 
tack, and a can of corned beef; also some 
good advice in regard to Channel naviga¬ 
tion. Many thanks. We then sailed 
down the iron-bound coast, the scene of 
hundreds of wrecks, not one of which ever 
got off. The place where in bygone days 
vessels were lured to destruction by means 
of false beacon lights during storms ; the 
cradle and hot-bed for smugglers and 
pirates; the home of Jack the Giant Killer; 
and a better abode for giants, seen as I 
now see it, could not be imagined. Bleak 
and desolate, with numerous caves—well, 
I will not undertake to describe the first 


land I made or the Land’s End; and I 
confess I had my mind occupied; and 
whether the old habits did not show u t> 
now occasionally I was in doubt, but I 
will put in and stand the consequences, be 
what they will; and seeing a small piece 
of sandy beach about forty feet long,, 
thought it would be a good place for a 
swim, and till the wind would change; 
and so it was I went in with flying colours, 
and anchored within a few feet of an im¬ 
mense boulder to protect me from the 
wind, and such a din as the gulls and the 
wild birds set up I never heard. It was 
Mullion Cove, a coastguard and life¬ 
saving station. How fortunate we are 
safe! And now to a little toilet and some 
dinner, for it must he past noon, and I 
have not tasted a morsel to-day. After- 
dinner a boat came alongside from the 
pilot cutter Grand Turk, Captain George 
Cox, of Falmouth, and Jacob Harris heard 
for the first time that this was the Nautilus, 
all the way from America. Can it be pos¬ 
sible that America is across the sea ? Why, 
I used to think it was England. Ah, the 
situation is changed; yes, and such a 
change too. Walter took the jug and. 
went ashore with Harris to get some water, 
and soon the new arrival was telegraphed 
to the ends of the earth. I then visited the 
Grand Turk, and they did all in their 
power to make us comfortable. I declined., 
to go on shore to-day, as my log and chart:, 
must be attended to. 

(To be continued.) 


UNDER A CLOUD;" 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAYE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etct,, 

CHAPTER IX.—ON THE TRAMP. 

A S soon as the stack had done burning 
the farm-servants and others went 
away, talking all the while, and wondering 
who had been the author of the mischief. 
Malcolm, who began to feel exhausted 
from the effects of his accident and subse¬ 
quent exertions, was lifted on to one of 
the horses, and Dick Butterfold and the 
other farm-lads walked beside him. They 
had been astonished at the energy which 
h® had shown, and looked upon him as a 
young hero. They were curious also to 
hear about Babbits, for it was evident ho 
knew more of that young fellow than he 
had ever told any one. But on that sub¬ 
ject he still maintained silence. He would 
not answer a question nor say a word about 
the poacher to anybody. 

Mr. Bott followed the group closely, 
and did not hesitate to say to one or two 
of his neighbours who accompanied^ him., 
that he meant to keep his eye upon that 
young gent, speaking of him in no flatter¬ 
ing terms, and hinting that he would be 
“wanted” before long. On arriving at 
the farm he told Malcolm he had better go 
to bed at once, and to sleep, if his con¬ 
science would let him. He would have to 
answer for that day’s work, and the stack 
must be paid for, along with other things, 
if all the banks in England were to fail. 

Malcolm assured him that he had no¬ 
thing whatever to do with the tire beyond 
helping to extinguish it; and Daniel Dry* 
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who came up at the moment, told Mr. 
Bott plainly he had ho business to go on 
in that way with the young gentleman. 
Mr. Malcolm had nearly lost his life in 
trying to put out the fire, and had done 
more than any one else afterwards to try 
and save the stack. 

Upon which Mr. Bott turned and gazed 
upon the speaker ‘ 4 as glum as a thunder- 
cloud,” but could find no words to express 
his indignation; and old Dry stared in re¬ 
turn with a fixed, stolid gaze, and then 
went away without saying another word. 

Malcolm was very glad to go upstairs with - 
out waiting for bedtime. Mrs. Bott brought 
him a hunch of bread and some cheese; 
but he was more thirsty than hungry, and 
having taken a good draught of water, 
went to bed, and presently fell asleep. 
He slept heavily, but woke before daylight, 
and then lay still for some time, reviewing 
all the circumstances of the previous day. 
He had been dreaming about the lad Bab¬ 
bits. The police, he thought, had got hold 
of him; and Babbits was going to be exe¬ 
cuted for setting fire to a hen. Widow 
Wilkin was in fits about it; and a group 
of neighbours, including Daniel Dry and 
all the farm-servants, were administering 
sugar-sticks and peppermint-drops to bring 
her to, only ceasing from their friendly 
offices to look at himself with gestures of 
contempt and hatred, as the immediate 
cause of all this suffering. 

“ I have not told anybody where he is 
gone,” said Malcolm, still half awake; 
“no, I am sure I have not, and I won’t. I 
promised I would not, and I won’t, espe¬ 
cially after what that policeman said about 
giving him up to save myself. I wonder 
what they will do.” 

The more he thought of it, the more 
anxious he became. They would accuse him 
very likely of setting the gorse on fire; they 
could not, of course, prove that hehad done 
it; he but was near the spot at the time, and 
had matches about him; andif they failed to 
discover the real culprit it would probably 
be laid to his charge and he might be sent 
to prison for it. That would be bad 
enough, but it did not trouble him so much 
as the thought of Boberts. What would 
they do to extort information as to Boberts’s 
whereabouts ? Would they send him to 
gaol for contempt of court, and keep him 
there till he should tell all that they wanted 
to know ? 

He had got Boberts’s address written 
down in his pocket-book. Would they take 
it from him by force ? They should never 
have it; and he would never tell them; 
of that he was resolved. But how was it 
to be avoided ? And then the thought 
flashed upon him—ho would not give them 
an opportunity of asking him ; he would 
go away at onoe, without another moment’s 
delay. He would steal off while it was yet 
dark, without saying good-bye to anyone, 
and go straight up to London. He could 
lose himself in London among the streets, 
and keep in hiding until he could discover 
some means of communicating with his 
father. If necessary he would follow his 
father to France. On the other side of the 
Channel he should be safe. Meantime it 
would be a great relief to him to be beyond 
the reach of questioning, and to have done 
with Mr. Bott for ever. 

Acting upon this resolution at once, he 
got up and dressed himself as quickly and 
as quietly as he could ; he selected two or 
three things from his portmanteau and 
thrust them into his pockets, and made 
up a small bundle also to carry over his 
shoulder. The crust of bread and cheese 


which Mrs. Bott had brought to his room 
the night before was on the table; and he 
wrapped it up, intending to carry it with 
him, but put it down again after a moment’s 
thought, resolving to take nothing more 
from his ungenerous hosts, but rather to 
shake off the very dust from his feet on 
leaving their house, though he fully in¬ 
tended to repay them sooner or later for 
his board and lodging and to satisfy every 
other claim that they might have against 
him. He cautiously opened the door of 
the room, and listened. He could hear 
Mr. Bott coughing and grumbling,, and 
was obliged to wait till all was silent. 
Again he peeped out and would have 
made his escape along the passage; 
but again he heard Mr. Bott’s voice, la¬ 
menting about the stack, the loss of which 
seemed t© have deprived him of his sleep. 
The daylight was now coming on, and 
there was no more time to spare. So Mal¬ 
colm turned to the trapdoor and lifted it 
carefully. He descended by the step ladder 
into a dark room and groped his way, 
passing the old well, not without a shud¬ 
der, till he reached the door. He found 
the loose panel, as Babbits ha d described it, 
passed through it and replaced it care¬ 
fully, and then hurried away from the 
spot without once pausing to look behind 
him. 

Malcolm Frere had but two shillings in 
his pocket when he left Clare Hall Farm. 
He meant to walk to London, and reckoned 
that it would take him at least four days 
to perform the journey, the distance being 
a little over eighty miles. He would have 
liked to have taken a third-class ticket for 
about ten miles of the way, in order to 
give him a good start, and to place him 
beyond the reach of pursuit, but he re¬ 
flected that if Mr. Bott should attempt to 
follow him, he would most likely go direct 
to the rail way station; and even at Poppitt’s 
rate of travelling, might get there before 
him. He made his way, therefore, across 
the fields, and along some by-lanes, till he 
came to the high road, and as he passed his 
first milestone felt himself already started 
fairly on his journey. He went on then 
with good courage, walking very fast, and 
looking behind him pretty often to see if 
there were any signs of a pursuit. 

Whenever a two-wheel trap came in sight 
be scrutinised it while yet at a distance, 
thinking it might be the constable with a 
warrant for his apprehension. He remem¬ 
bered so well meeting the policeman on the 
day of his first arrival at Clare Hall Farm, 
when he was going in pursuit of young 
Babbits, when the constable got down and 
lifted the sack to see what was concealed 
under it, and the calf bo-ci-a-d in his face, 
and old Dry chaffed him in his quiet way. 
It was not many weeks ago, and yet an 
age seemed to have passed away since 
then. What changes had taken place too ! 
He had gone to Mr. Bott’s, expecting to 
be made a great deal of, thinking himself 
vastly superior to the country folks with 
whom he was to dwell. He had found 
them much less refined and genteel than 
he had expected, and yet had been forced 
to acknowledge that in many practical 
ways they were more useful members of 
society than himself, and vastly his supe¬ 
riors. He had been laughed at, humi¬ 
liated, bullied, and could not but con¬ 
fess that he had laid himself open to it and 
deserved it. But it had done him no 
harm; no, on the contrary, he felt that 
he should be better able to fight his way 
in London among strangers, and to endure 
the hardships which, in all likelihood, were 


before him, than he would have been 
without such experiences. 

Yet it was not without pain that ho 
contrasted his present state with that 
of his first arrival at the farm. Then 
he had been, in outward appearance, a 
gentleman; “a young gent” Dry had 
called him; others “ a howling swell,” 
Now he looked more like a tramp. He 
had on his everyday clothes, which were 
bespattered with mud, torn with brambles, 
blackened with smoke, and drenched with 
dirty water. He still carried a cane in 
his hand; but it was for use rather than 
for show, to help him along the road, or 
to support the bundle upon his shoulder. 
Then he had felt a contemptuous sort of 
pity for the boy Babbits, pursued by 
the police for his misdoings. Now he 
was .himself a fugitive, running away from 
the same policeman, getting behind a 
hedge to hide himself as often a-s two 
heads appeared above two wheels in the 
distance, and creeping out again with a 
feeling of relief as soon as they had 
passed. 

Tramping on, hour after hour, and be¬ 
ginning to feel hungry, he stopped at a 
roadside inn and bought some bread and 
cheese, and then went farther on and sat 
down under a hedge to eat it. As soon as 
his scanty meal was ended, feeling mo¬ 
mentarily refreshed, he rose and went on 
again before he had had time to rest his 
limbs, being anxious to get over as muck 
ground as possible the first day in order 
to baffle pursuit. He was beginning again 
to get very tired, when he heard a great 
clattering behind him. A four-wheeled 
spring-waggon, drawn by two horses, was 
coming along the road at a great pace,, 
apparently without a driver. Malcolm was 
not afraid of a four-wheeled waggon; that 
was not the kind of vehicle that a police¬ 
man would he likely to use in pursuit of 
a fugitive. So he waited till the horses 
came near him, and then, laying his hand 
upon the bridle, ran by their side till he 
could pull them up, which he accomplished 
without much difficulty. 

“Yes, the waggon was empty; there 
were some flour-sacks lying upon the floor 
of it, and he half expected to see a police¬ 
man rise from under them. But nothing 
of that kind happened, so he stood by the 
horses’ heads, wondering much that they 
should be going along the road by them¬ 
selves. They had been running away, he 
supposed, as he was himself. Somebody 
would come after them presently, as they 
would perhaps after him. 

Soon a man, with a whip in his hand, 
appeared in the distance, running along as 
fast as he could. He was white all over— 
except his face, and that was very red. He 
evidently belonged to the waggon, or the 
waggon to him. He slackened speed when 
he saw that the horses had been stopped, 
and came up panting and toiling. 

“ Thank you,” he said to Malcolm; “ I’ll, 
give it them horses as soon as I can get my 
breath. Stand still, you brute ! ” 

The brute bad received a lash with the 
whip, as a token of what was to follow, 
and did not know that he ought to take it 
patiently. 

‘‘Don’t whip him,” said Malcolm; 
“ please don’t.” 

“ They are young horses, both of them; 
and they want teaching,” said the other. 
“ I just dropped my whip, and went back 
a piece of the way to find it, and off they 
must go.” 

He was going to “ give it them” again, 
but Malcolm laid his hand gently upon 
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his arm, and the man, without saying mo^e, 
desisted. 

“ It’s all right,” Malcolm pleaded, 
“ theie’s no harm done.” 

“No thanks to the horses for that,” said 
the man; ‘ ‘ they might have run into a 
carriage if they had met one, and there 
would have been no end of a rumpus. 
How did you manage to stop them ?” 

Malcolm explained: they were not 
going very fast, only at a brisk trot. 

# “ They might have knocked you over and 
killed you. Which way are you going p” 

“ Straight along the road.” 


journey. He went on more slowly now, 

1 and sat down occasionally to rest; but 
; before night he had travelled altogether 
j five-and-twenty miles, and began to feel 
I himself tolerably safe. He had intended 
j to pass the night in a bam or shed, or any- 
| where where he could find shelter; but it 
1 grew dark rapidly and ram began to fall, 

| and as he found himself at that time close 
| to a large village, he thought it best to 
| pay for a lodging, though it might take 
i nearly all the money he had left to do so. 

; He had his watch about him, and intended 
< to sell that on arriving in London, or 


and all the strange vicissitudes to which he 
had lately been exposed, till the tears ran 
down his face, and he had to stoop over 
the fire to hide them while wiping them 
away as secretly as he could. He went to 
bed early, and slept well all night. 

The next morning he was up betimes, 
but when he would have left his room he 
found the door fast. He thought at first 
that the latch was out of order, but when 
he came to examine it he could see that the 
lock had been turned upon him and the 
key taken away. His heart sank. “ They 
have caught me,” he said. “ The police- 
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; sooner if necessary; so he was not so care- 
; ml of the money as he would otherwise 
| have been. He stopped at the door of 
the Fox and Goose, a respectable-looking 
public-house, and going in, asked what 
they would charge him for a bed. Finding 
it within his means, he put up there for 
the night. 

The landlord came and looked at him 
two or three times, as he sa^ by the fire, 
before going upstairs to bed, and asked 
him a few questions; and he knew that he 
was being talked over behind the wooden 
screen of the bar, but he did not think that 
they could have heard anything about him 
or about the fire at Clare Hall, and he was 
not surprised that they should be a little 
curious. His was a strange history al¬ 
together, he said to himself; and he sat 
there thinking about the home which he had 
left at Shuttleborough, and his mother who 
was dead, and his father who was abroad, 


man has followed me and found me out. 
They will take me back again to Clare Hall 
Farm, or perhaps to prison. It does not 
much matter which of the two. The prison 
would, perhaps, be the best.” 

He sat down upon his bed, very much 
dejected, then rose and looked at the win¬ 
dow, thinking that he might be able to 
make his escape from thence; but the height 
was too great, so he sat down again to 
think. It was no use waiting there like a 
rat in a trap. The sooner they came and 
took him out the better. There was no 
bell in the room, but he began to kick at 
the door and to shout, and very soon the 
landlord came and asked him what he 
wanted. 

“ I want to come out,” he said. 

“Wait a minute, then.” the landlord 
answered; and Malcolm heard his steps 
retreating down the stairs. 

be continued. 


* Get up and have a ride, then, if you like.” 

Malcolm gladly availed himself of the 
permission, and stretching himself at 
length upon the empty flour sacks, fell 
fast asleep, and did not wake till the 
vVa ggon stopped at its destination, by which 
time he found himself a good half-dozen 
miles farther on his way towards London. 
YNhen he descended and stretched his 
iimbs, he looked more like a disreputable 
tramp than ever; his clothes being now 
marked with patches of white in addition 
to their former decorations. 

. felt rested, and was more at ease 

m his mind now that he had advanced so far. 
The waggon had set him down on the out¬ 
skirts of a small town. He avoided pass¬ 
ing through it, but made his way by a 
circuitous route to the other side of it, and 
joining the high road again there, bought 
a small pork pie at one of the outlying 
houses, and again set himself upon his 
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DICK’S ADVENTURE. 

By the Author of “ Bass-fishing at 
Bude,” etc. 

had gone for a stroll away to the cliffs. 
I should like to take you that way, 



Danger ahead 


and suit of black and gold, wondering at 
their own reflection. On past the muddy 
red river flowing from the mines to the sea. 
Past the mill, the walls all green with 
ferns; past the whitened miller and his 
dusty donkey standing at the door. Up 


sky of such deep blue as can only be found 
away there beside the Cornish sea. With 
a whir-r-r-r, up springs a brace of par¬ 
tridges, and these in turn arouse the lonely 
cry of the peewit. Then comes the hoarse 
croak of the raven and the whimper of the 


boys. Out of the little town by the fields, 
and past an old mine-working, haunted, 
they say, by the ghost of one killed in the 
open shaft there years ago. Along through 
the valley, under the shade of the Cornish 
■elms, over a marshy swamp, where the 
wild cotton-plant waves its fleecy little 
flag in the breeze, and the dragon-flies 
hover above the pools with gauzy wings 


be steep hill, staying a moment to watch 
lizard playing in the hedge, or starting 
t the adder that has woke up with a hiss, 
nd now goes wriggling out of our way. 
ben we reach the breezy downs, bright 
pith golden furze and purple heather, 
>roken by the grey rocks bearded with the 
ight green lichen, and gay with orange 
plats and dark mosses; and over it all a 


I hawk, or the sea-gull moves along over- 
! head without a beat of his white wings, 
i Behind us are the blue hills, crowned 
i with granite tors—the backbone of the 
| comity. Before us, and on either hand, 

! stretches the lonely moorland. . On for a 
I mile, and then comes the far-off line of sea; 
then, one by one, the farthest-reaching 
headlands, then the outlying rocks, with 
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white edges of foam to set them off. At 
last the verge of the cliff, and a grand look 
down of three hundred feet: sandy beaches, 
shingle ridges, piled-up rocks, coloured 
here and there with seaweed. Here are 
little bays of green, still and beautiful; 
then on the other side of a ledge is a rocky 
gulf, all black except where the white seas 
tumble and thunder. 

Now down the cliff by zigzag paths, 
along by steep places, clambering and 
scrambling over the rocks. 

So it was that I came upon a little group 
of children—two boys and their sister. I 
knew them as living in what was called 
“ The Cottage,” for it was the only house 
that was anywhere near. They had come 
down to find limpets and mussels at low 
water, and now, having filled the bag, the 
lads were climbing the rocks, picking sam¬ 
phire. 

I passed them, and went on my way, 
wandering underneath the cliffs for an hour 
or more, until the incoming tide warned 
me that I had better be making haste up 
again. I knew another path, and was soon 
at the top. Tor a moment I stayed to 
take another look at the beauty of it all, 
and then turned my face towards home. 

I had only gone a little way when I 
heard voices calling me as if in trouble. 
Turning round, there was one of the lads 
that. I had seen during the afternoon, and 
his sister, both of them r unnin g and crying 
bitterly. I guessed at once that some 
trouble had happened to the other boy, and 
hastened towards them. The boy reached 
me first, pushing his brown knuckles into 
his eyes and crying so bitterly that I could 
not make out what he was trying to say. 

“ Oh, please, sir—poor Dick, sir ! he can’t 
get down, sir. Do’ee come, sir; do’ee!” 

By this time the girl had come up, and I 
was able to get some clearer information. 

“ ’Tis Dick, sir ! ” she explained. “ He 
climbed up after a raven’s nest, sir; and 
there he is, please, sir. Can’t get no for¬ 
warder nor yet no backwarder, sir; and— 
and— ” then she broke down and began to 
wipe her eyes with the comer of her apron. 

“Come,” I said, “we must do some¬ 
thing more than cry about it.” 

“.Yes, sir,” said each of the children, 
beginning to cry again still more violently. 

“ Now show me where your brother is, 
my lad; and you, little maiden, run at 
once to the cottage and fetch your father. 
Tell him to bring all the rope he can find.” 

“ Please, sir, father is gone to bal ” (to 
the mine), said the girl, “ and mother is 
gone to Eedruth Market, and—and—there’s 
nobody home, please, sir.” 

“Well, come; let’s see where your 
brother is. Come and show me.” 

On we wont together for some distance ; 
then the lad crept to the edge of the cliff 
and looked over. 

“ There he is, sir.” 

And, looking over, dizzy with the dread¬ 
ful depth, I saw Dick on a little ledge of 
rock. Above him the cliff rose a sheer hun¬ 
dred feet; below him it went down a hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet farther, down where the 
waves were breaking angrily. However 
he had managed to get there I could not 
make out. That he could not possibly get 
away without help was quite plain. I shall 
never forget the terrible sight; the lad 
perched there on that ledge of rock, whilst 
the ravens flew in and out with a horrible 
croak, as if cursing the little intruder that 
had threatened them with such mischief. 

“Hold on, Dick!” I cried; “we will 
help you, but it will take us some time. 
Hold on ! ” 


And now what was to be done ? I turned 
to the little maiden. “ How far does your 
father work from here, Annie P ” I asked, 
for I had found what her name was. 

“ Nigh upon two mile away—over to 

Wheal-,” and the frightened little 

maiden kept folding the corner of her 
apron. 

And that was the nearest place where 
he could find any help. At first I 1 hought 
I would leave Annie behind to t*ry and 
cheer her brother, but it seemed kinder to 
set her doing something. 

“Come, then,” I cried, cheerily; “we 
must be off at once; Annie will show us 
the way, and in an hour’s time, if it please 
our Heavenly Father, we will have Dick 
up again.” 

For my part, I could not forget the sight 
of that dreadful ledge and that clinging 
figure, with the angry ravens croaking 
over him; it followed us all the way, and 
hastened oui steps. Could he possibly 
hold on ? or would he go trying to get up 
or down i' And I shuddered to think that 
even already he might be jjast all help. 

An eager little group of men gathered 
about us directly we reached the mine; 
they saw that something was wrong. In 
a very few minutes the coils of rope were 
ready, and three of the men came with us 
to help. 

“We shall need one thing more,” I said; 
“a crook of some kind, a long stick with 
a stout nail, driven in sideways, will do. 
We can’t lay hold of the rock without.” 

This was soon ready, and taking hammer 
and nails and a stout crowbar the car¬ 
penter himself came with us, being one of 
the three. 

With scarcely a word from one of the 
party, we hurried back again to the cliff 
and anxiously looked over. There was 
Dick still; and, with a shout, we told him 
of the help that was at hand. 

Getting over him as directly as we could, 
the crowbar was driven deep into the 
ground, and one end of the rope was made 
fast to it; then at the other end a slip-knot 
was tied, and a loop in which to place the 
feet. Now all was ready. 

Hitherto I had taken the direction of 
affairs—now came the question, How 
much further must I go ? I felt that I had 
no right to ask them to undertake what I 
shrank from. Dick was no more to them 
than he was to me. So I began, as coolly 
as I could, to fasten the rope about my 
waist. 

Then out of the group stepped a tall, 
thin, grave-looking man, and said, with a 
quiet gentleness, “ I dare say, sir, that you 
can manage it so well as any of us, every bit. 
But, you see, we are used to it, and you 
aren’t; and it will want a coolish head, 
too, sir.” • 

At once the other two men—shorter, 
stouter, and of rougher manner—came 
forward. 

“No, Uncle Jim, what should you go 
down for ? Here’s Jack Tregoning and me 
—we’re younger men than you be, Uncle 
Jim, and one of us will do it.” 

“Iss, that’s fair,” said Jack, “ and let’s 
be quick about it, too.” 

I was going to settle the matter by 
claiming the post so resolutely as to silence 
all opposition, when Uncle Jim stooped 
and plucked four blades of grass. 

“We must cast lots for it, then, my lads. 
There’s no other way o’ settlin’ it, and ’tis 
scriptural too.” 

I drew first, then the two younger men ; 
the longest blade of grass remained in 
Uncle Jim’s hand. 


Quietly he lifted the slip-knot over his 
head, and tightened it round his chest, and 
then tried the loop with his foot. 

“Let it out gently, lads,” he said, sit¬ 
ting on the edge of the cliff as coolly as 
possible, whilst we stood holding the rope, 
and ready to lower him. A moment more- 
and he slipped off, and was swinging there 
in that dizzy height. 

Slowly we let him down, I, for my part,, 
picturing him as he hung there, and enter¬ 
ing into all the horrors more vividly, per¬ 
haps, than I should have done if I had. 
gone down myself. 

“ Uncle Jim has got hold of the rock ! ” 
cried little Annie, who was lying looking 
over the cliff, and watching it all. 

Another moment and we felt the rope 
slacken. Then came a hushed five minutes 
that seemed an hour. The gloomy croak¬ 
ing of the ravens had grown more angry 
than ever, and the thunder and crash of 
the waves was louder and more threaten¬ 
ing. It was a joyful relief to hear the 
shout from Uncle Jim, which we knew to 
be the signal to pull up. 

A minute or two after and there was 
little Dick once more, his great eyes staring 
and his mouth wide open. Grasping him 
by the collar of the coat, I dragged him 
up, and set him on the grass, fearing that 
his senses were gone. He could not speak 
at all, and could scarcely move, whilst 
little Annie sat beside him, crying again 
as much as ever. 

“Dick! dear, dear Dick!” cried the 
little maiden, taking him by the arm and 
clinging to him. 

Then Dick seemed to wake up, and 
shook himself, and cried too. 

The rope had already been lowered for 
Uncle Jim, and I crept to the edge of the- 
cliff again to watch it. I saw at once that 
the wind was catching the rope, and blow¬ 
ing away from where he stood. 

“Will he catch it with the crook ? ” I 
wondered, as I saw him prepare to reach, 
out over it. Standing there on the little 
ledge, to lean over in the least would be 
almost certain death, and as I saw the 
stick lifted, and the hand stretched out, I 
sprang up, almost tumbling over the cliff 
in my eagerness. 

“ Pull up, lads ! pull up ! ” I cried, and 
in a couple of minutes I had hold of the 
end of the rope. “ Now, Annie, bring me 
your bag of limpets;” and the little maiden, 
brought me the well-filled sack. I tied it 
on to the rope very firmly; then it was 
lowered; it swung now just down at his 
feet. 

“Thank God,” I said, as I came back 
and grasped the rope, waiting only now 
for the shout. 

“ A good thing that we let Uncle Jim. 
go after all,” said one of the men ; “ he’s- 
nothing but skin and bones.” 

It certainly would have been a tough, 
job to pull either of the other two up that 
hundred feet. 

So Uncle Jim got safely to the top, and. 
the day’s adventure ended—yet did not end 
there altogether, either. 

When last I went along that way I in¬ 
quired for Dick. It was more than ten 
years afterwards. Dick was married, and 
old Uncle Jim, having “neither chick nor 
child ” to care for him, had been taken in 
by them and cared for. 

“ And things got slack down here, sir, 
and Dick is gone to Australia, and he’ve 
took old Uncle Jim Tong with him, sir. 
’Twas the best day’s work old Uncle Jim 
ever did, sir, was that. Dick \s been like a. 
son to the old man ever since.” 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHARTER XXIX.—HOW JACK GOT UP EARLY 
AND DID A GOOD DAY’S WORK BEFORE 
BREAKFAST. 

J OHN and Jack had each a pretty clear 
idea where Peter would be likely to 
take up his quarters in Yentnor. Mrs. 
Smith had been very well known in North- 
combe, and everybody there was aware 
that she had gone to Yentnor when her 
husband died, and that Peter Potts had 
assisted her—after his fashion. 

c< He’ll go there,” said Jack, “and 
sponge upon the poor creature. Well, what 
we’ve got to do is to find out where Mrs. 
Smith lives, and make a call; pop in on 
Dick nursing the baby. Shouldn’t I like to 
see him ! Shall we hunt him up to-night 
or leave it till the morning ? ” 

“ Let him have another night with the 
baby,” Willy said. 

“Lot’s find out something about him, 
at any rate,” said Jack. “ I shan’t sleep 
easy else.” 

John, however, was of opinion that they 
should secure lodgings just for the night. 
It was growing late, and they might have 
a difficulty in finding accommodation if 
they did not look after it at once. Accord¬ 
ingly they secured a couple of beds, one 
for John, who, as the senior of the party, 
was allowed to sleep in solitary state, and 
the other for Willy and Jack. These were 
in a small eating-house in the High Street. 
Our boys had no money to spare for grand 
hotels, and having told the mistress of the 
house that they were going to look about 
the town for a little while, they asked her 
if she knew a Mrs. Smith who let lodgings, 
and had not been above two or three 
years in the town. 

Knew Mrs. Smith ! Of course she did. 
Had been to tea with her only three 
days back. She had one of the best 
houses in the town, with the back looking 
down on the Esplanade. They couldn’t 
mistake it: a green door, and a porch, and 
a window on either side. She gave them 
some further directions, and told them they 
would be sure to find the place, and off 
they started. 

“ Who’s to mind the young ’un if wo do 
get her?” asked Willy. “I don’t think 
we shall sleep the better for her com¬ 
pany.” 

“ She never troubles Enoch,” said John; 
“ I’ll take her with me.” 

“‘First catch your hare,”’ said Jack. 
“Well, this place beats Northcombe. Here 
we go up, and here we go down. The 
houses seem built on one another’s heads.” 

Something very like it, certainly. To 
those who have seen Yentnor, Jack’s de¬ 
scription of that part facing the sea will 
appear rather felicitous. The boys, tired 
as they were, were veiy much amused at 
the way the houses were placed one above 
the other, the narrow passages through 
one another’s gardens, and the flights of 
steps that led from each. 

“JSTot a bad place for hide and seek,” 
said Jack, “if we hadn’t more serious 
business < >n our hands and were not so tired. 
Mold, this must be it. One can’t see the 
colour of the door by this light, but here’s 
the porch and all the other signs of the 
house we want.” 
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It was a lovely moonlight night, so that 
they had no difficulty in identifying the 
house with the one described by then 
present landlady. They knocked at the 
door, and in answer to their rather im¬ 
perative summons a tall, showily-dressed 
woman made her appearance, and when 
they inquired for Mrs. Smith, informed 
them that that was her name. It was clear 
that she was not their Mrs. Smith, and so 
they intimated, an intimation which she 
took in very good part, telling them that 
there were at least half a dozen ladies 
bearing her name in Yentnor, every one of 
whom had lodgings to let. They felt they 
must give up .the search for Blossy that 
night. Indeed, they were thoroughly tired 
out, and after a crust of bread and cheese 
they went to bed, where two of them at 
least slept soundly till nearly nine the next 
morning. 

Jack was awake with the birds. When 
Jack had any scheme in his head, it was 
impossible for him to sleep long or late, 
and half the night, in spite of his fatigue, 
he was thinking of different schemes by 
which to recover Blossy. When he first 
woke he sat up in bed and looked at his 
companions. Willy was on his back with 
his mouth open, John in a more elegant 
attitude, with his head on his arm, but both 
were sleeping soundly. “ Pity to disturb 
them,” thought Jack. “ I’ll go out by 
myself and see how the land lies.” 

He dressed very quietly, and walked 
downstairs. The servant of the house had 
just got up, and was going to light her 
kitchen fire. She stared at Jack when she 
saw him, but on his saying that he thought 
he would look about the town before 
breakfast, let him out of the door, and 
Jack found himself in the pretty little 
town, to all appearance almost the only 
wide-awake person in it. 

Every shop was shut up; every blind 
was down; here and there a chimney was 
sending forth a faint stream of smoke, but 
altogether the town was much too quiet to 
please Jack. 

“ One can’t go calling on people before 
they’re out of bed,” said Jack. “ It would 
be too soon to hunt up Mrs. Smith even if 
I knew where she lived, which I don’t. 
Let’s go down to the water.” 

Down to the water J ack went, and saw 
the tide coming in, but so slowly that no 
one thought it worth while to rise early 
for the purpose of a bath. Then he took a 
turn ©n the Esplanade and next ascended 
the rock and went amongst the various 
lodging-h'ouoes built on its different levels, 
up "one flight of steps and down another, 
and along the little miniature terraces, till 
at last he came to a small garden on which 
two windows opened. The blinds were 
drawn down and the shutters were closed 
of these windows, but they did not fit very 
well, neither did they reach to the top, so 
that it was quite practicable for Jack to 
hear the murmur of voices from within, or 
even to distinguish words if people spoke. 

But as he stood outside the -windows, 
lo« king down on the sea, and wondering 
where he should go next, he heard more 
than words or voices, for a baby’s cry, clear, 
sharp, and shrill, like the cry of a baby 
determined to have its own way, broke on 
the stillness of the early morning. 

“If that were only Blossy !” thought 
Jack. “ Shouldn’t I be the early bird 
that has caught its worm ! ” 

And presently he heard something that 
made him think it was just possible it 
might be Blossy. 

‘ ‘ Hush, hush! She’s beginning betimes. 


I say, Potts, you might take her for a it. 
hour. She’s a clawin’ of my whiskers. I 
shan’t have a bit of hair left on my face by 
the time I get back to Northcombe.” 

“ Do as I do, cut ’em every month, an’ 
go to the barber for a clean shave every 
quarter,” said a voice which Jack would- 
have known anywhere as Potts’s. “ An’ I 
won’t take the brat. You’ll look queer if 
I come upon you for the pa* in’, so you. 
needn’t expect me to do the nussin’. How 
I’m goin’ off for another forty winks, so- 
just keep her quiet somehoiu .” 

Jack hugged himself in ecstasy. “ Dick’s 
muse, and Miss Blossy’s leading him a 
life of it! Now I wonder what those two 
beauties are after, and whether I’d better 
run back to John and Will, or stay here 
and keep watch. I think I’ll stick where 
I am. There’s no knowing when those 
fellows may be off, and it’s safest not to 
leave them.” 

Jack crouched by the window and kept 
as quiet as he could, but now and then he 
relieved his over-excited feelings by 
violently hugging himself with his own 
arms, and once or twice he indulged in a 
caper on the gravel. That was incautious,, 
for the sound of his steps fell on Dick’s ear. 
Blossy just then had subsided into tempo¬ 
rary silence. ‘‘ There’s summat outside,” he- 
said, “ sounds like steps on gravel.” 

“ Go to sleep, an’ let other folks go too,” 
said Potts, angrily, with his eyes shut. 
“It’s fowls; I reckon Mrs. Smith’s arter 
keepin’ ’em in th’ airy, same as Lunnou 
folks do. Ground’s preskus, I take it, in 
. this bit of a place.” 

Jack left off capering after that, and 
crouched down near the house, but out of 
sight of any one within the room if they 
should happen to open the window. But 
ho need not have been afraid, neither Dick 
nor Potts cared very much for fresh air, 
and after half an hour or so, which to J ack 
seemed the longest he had ever known in. 
his life, they got up, and, as I have already 
said, left Blossy asleep. But they had, 
if you remember, just put the shutter back 
a httle way so as to have more light by 
which to make their toilets, so that Jack, 
when he ventured to creep nearer and peep- 
through, was able to look into the room. 
Blossy was there, and her two nurses had 
gone ! and the window was fastened by a 
bolt which was of no earthly use whatever 



as a fastening if any one wanted to get in. 
It opened down the middle like a door 5 
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^and not meeting quite close, the room 
"should have been slightly draughty if it 
had not been for the shutters. Jack took 
out his knife, and passing the blade through 
the aperture, soon disposed of the bolt. 
Then he was in the room with Blossy, and 
in another second that small damsel was in 
his arms, and he was bearing her softly 
and swiftly away to her rightfu] protector, 
Mr. John Carstone. 

(To be continued.) 




OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Whit ©field and his Opposers. 

When George Whitefield, the celebrated 
Evangelist of last century, was preaching 
in the Midland Counties, at no place did he 
meet with so violent opposition as at Rotherham. 
The town crier summoned the people to a “ bear- 
bating,” then a favourite amusement in England, 
the bear in this case being Mr. Whitefield, who 
was announced to preach. He narrowly escaped 
with his life from the violence of the mob. 

Not satisfied with public interruption, bad 
people sought to throw ridicule o$ the preacher. 
.At a public-house, on the evening after White- 
field had preached, four boon companions under¬ 
took to mimic him for the amusement of the 
company. The proposal was received with 
.shouts, and bets were freely made, in order to 
encourage competition in this impious attempt. 

At that time in England religion was at a very 
low ebb. There were very few faithful ministers, 
and the people for the most part were profane 
and ignorant. To jest at serious and sacred 
things was not uncommon. The Bible was 
little known and little honoured, compared with 
what it is in our day. 

A Bible having been sent for, it was agreed 
that each should hold forth from the text that 
first met the eye on opening the book. Accord¬ 
ingly, three of the men in turn mounted the 
table, entertaining the company at the expense 
•of the preacher, and of the sacred subjects of his 
ministry. Having vied with each other in 
wicked buffoonery, it came to the fourth to 
conclude the match. Confident in his ready 
speech and known wit, he hastily sprang on the 
table, saying “ I shall beat you all! ” 

When the Bible was handed to him, and 
•opened, his eye fell on the verse, Luke xiii. 3, 
“ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

No sooner had he read these words, than his 
mind was affected in an unaccountable manner. 
Conscience was awakened and conviction of 
wrong-doing seized his soul. After a moment’s 
pause, the truth in the text opened itself clearly 
to his view, and filled his heart. Out of the 
.abundance of what he felt, his lips found ready 
utterance. At first the people present thought 
it was splendid acting, and listened with 
murmurs of approval. But as he went on 'he 
•strange solemnity and impassioned fervour of 
his address amazed them. The most ignorant 
and profane could not but perceive that he was 
in terrible earnest. The solemnity of his 
maimer awed them, and every sign of merri¬ 
ment had disappeared. If any disapproved, the 
look and bearing of the majority kept them from 
expressing disapproval. 

The strange change in the mood of the com¬ 
pany increased and strengthened the conviction 
in the heart of the speaker. 1 If ever,” he said 
long after, “If ever I preached in my life by 
ithe assistance of the Spirit of God it was at 
that time.” 

When he had ended, and came down from 
the table not a word was spoken about the 
wager. What was said afterwards we cannot 
tell, for the speaker left the house, and hurried 
to his home in the deepest distress imaginable. 

It was his last revel, and the end of mockery. 
’The impressions of that night remained with 


him. He left his former companions, and 
sought the society of those whom he had before 
despised. Great was his distress of mind, and 
deep his repentance, but by faith in Christ he 
obtained forgiveness and peace. 

The mercy of God is great, and no one who 
ever seeks it seeks in vain. But even to those 
who seek it not, this mercy is sometimes shown. 
It was so with Saul of Tarsus, who found mercy 
when he was a blasphemer and a persecutor. 
And it has been thus in all times, as the result 
of this strange sermon in a public-house shows. 

This man, whose conversion by the sovereign 
grace of God was so remarkable, became after¬ 
wards the pastor of the Independent Church at 
Masborough, near Rotherham, and many owed 
their Christian life to the earnest and faithful 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Thorpe. 

He died in November, 1776. His son, the 
Rev. William Thorpe, was for many years 
minister of Castle Green Meeting, in Bristol, 
and one of the stated preachers at the Taber¬ 
nacle, and at Tottenham Court Chapel in 
London. 


A Ravenous Shark. 

One of the officers on the British barque Lut¬ 
terworth writes:—While the Lutterworth was 
lying becalmed in the tropics, a large shark was 
observed swimming round the ship. A hook 
with a chain attached was baited with a four- 
pound piece of pork. The shark made for it 
and bolted it. In hauling him up the chain 
parted, and he coolly swallowed the hook, chain, 
and pork. Another hook was then baited, 
which he instantly seized, biting a three-inch 
rope in twain, and swallowing the part, with 
another four-pound piece of pork. A third 
hook was then baited with a similar piece of 
pork, and with this the shark was caught and 
landed on our main deck. All hands cleared 
from him, for he was in a terrible flutter. His 
tail was cut off with the carpenter’s axe, which 
quieted him a little. Some said it was not the 
same shark we had hooked before. He was 
accordingly cut open, when we found the two 
large shark hooks and chain and rope snugly 
coiled away, with eight pounds of pork, in his 
locker. It seems almost incredible, but all 
hands are witnesses to it. 

- - 

NAVAL CRESTS AND BADGES. 



V ery early in the commission of a new vessel 
in Her Majesty’s Navy her officers have 
to settle in their own minds what their notion 
of the ship’s name is, and to express that notion 
by art. What shall the ship’s crest be ? What 
device shall be ordered of Mr. Griffin, of the 
Hard, Portsea, to be stamped on the officers’ 
paper and envelopes ? These are among the 
earliest questions which perplex and divide the 
Mess Committee whilst the ship is fitting out. 
Guns, shot, and shell will come from the gun- 
wharf as a matter of course; the dockyard 
authorities will make sure that the ship’s proper 
complement of stores will be provided; even 
the table and kitchen gear for the mess will 
come according to regulation ; but the provision 
of creature comforts, and the ordering of those 
social arrangements upon which the comfort of 
a mess so much depends, remain for the com¬ 


mittee. Upon questions like the supply of 
books, of newspapers, and of periodicals, sub¬ 
committees of the mess members can decide ; 
but the question of the crest is reserved for a 
committee of the whole house. 

The crest question is felt to be one which 
concerns the officers as a whole. The ship’s 
honour, not their comfort, is involved, and 
about the ship’s honour they will have no 
trifling. Is the Termagant, say, to be repre¬ 
sented as a vulgar scold, or is she to represent 
during the three or more years of her commis¬ 
sion only an armed terror to the foe? Many 
and grave are the deliberations on these points. 

One officer proposes to adopt the ship’s figure¬ 
head for her crest. Another votes the sugges¬ 
tion barbarous, and savouring too much or 
‘ : shop. ” The surgeon has his say, the chaplain 
his, and finally it is resolved that the subaltern 
officer of Marines, who is so famous for his 
sketches, and has an artistic renown, which has 
followed him from the barracks to the ship, 
shall be asked to submit three er four designs 
for the consideration of his brother officers. 

The subaltern, being an amiable as w T ell as 
an artistic man, modestly, and with many pro¬ 
testations of inability, accepts the office. At 
the adjourned meeting of the committee, liis 
No. 1 design is universally approved, and Mr. 
Griffin gets orders to cut and carve a die which 
shall stamp upon the mess paper and envelopes 
the subaltern’s conception. 

Sometimes it happens that a mess is not so 
fortunate as to possess an artist among its mem¬ 
bers. In such cases, if the suggestions offered, 
but not embodied in a sketch, should not be 
adopted, recourse is perhaps had to Mr. Griffin, 
by whose courtesy we are enabled to publish the 
annexed designs. 

The figure-head is often an excellent promp¬ 
ter. Designed as it has been by heads ac¬ 
customed to such work, and carved under the 
supervision of men who know that no travesty 
or ridiculous object will be accepted by the 
authorities, it often furnishes out of band a 
model which cannot be improved. Where 
Stags, and Plovers, and Merlins, and Hawks 
are in question, this is undoubtedly the case. 
But the Tribune, Devastation, Retribution, 
Growler, Hercules, Emerald, Trafalgar, Resist¬ 
ance, and Invincible leave abers “fancy 
free ” and at liberty to invent some new thing. 
Alas! too, for the disestablishment of figure¬ 
heads, which the exigencies of modern ship¬ 
building sometimes require. The gilded prow, 
with a badge only, which surmounts the stem 
of some of our finest ships—and in Thunderers 
and Devastations one may be excused for not 
even knowing stem from stern—leaves devices 
to the imagination, for all that figure-heads can 
suggest. 

In the second row of our engravings we see 
the idea which the Devastations had of their 
mission at sea. It was clearly to be ready at 
all times and oil all occasions to startle an 
enemy with a messenger full of the fury of war. 
Like father, like son, and any of our readers 
who may have seen the Devastation lying in 
the massiveness of her strength, and in the per¬ 
fection of her ugliness, would recognise at a 
glance the appropriateness of the crest. 

The Emerald’s figure-head shows an elegant 
young woman crowned with a circlet of jewels, 
in which green stones are most prominent; but 
it pleased the officers, especially those from the 
Green Isle, to be represented (Fig. 2, row 4) by 
the harp of Erin. 

Captain Nares and his brave comrades in the 
Alert and Discovery seem to have resolved to 
club together in devices as in everything else. 
One crest for the two ships is typical enough ot 
the unity of spirit which animated the crews at 
parting, and which continued, let it be hoped, 
till they returned in safety. The device itselt 
goes far beyond anything that figure-heads, or 
w’ooden-heads of any kind, could have sug¬ 
gested. In the front of our first row we see the 
two exploring ships bearing down straight on 
Father Neptune, who, no way terrified by an 
apparition so strange in that quarter of his 
dominions, takes up a position on the very top 
of the North Pole, and points his untridented 
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hand to the north star, standing out sadly "by 
itself above the Pointers. It is clear from the 
design that the explorers believed in an open 
Polar Sea around the Pole, and that there, as 


seen from so many points looking down from 
its eminence near Apsley House, commended 
itself more to the officers of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington than the admirably-carved bust of the 


pects every man will do his duty,” rather than 
by any amount of crowned ladies with swords 
in their hands and wreaths about their brows. 
And so wreaths and the signal entwine around 



m-ucli as in crossing the line, they expected 
Father Neptune to come on board. 

The rigid figure of the Iron Duke, with which 
Londoners are so familiar, and which can be 


great warrior which is conspicuous on the bow 
of the Portsmouth flag-ship. 

Victory is fitly recalled to sailors minds by 
Nelson’s ever-memorable signal, “England ex- 


the ideal crown on the crest. But why should 
the Trafalgar herself, which cherishes the signal 
as her motto, be typified by two ships blazing - 
at each other ? Surely this was a case where 
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£he subaltern with an artistic turn of mind was 
-not called into council, and where we suspect 
Mr. Griffin was not consulted. The unmistak¬ 
able head and face of the Piero of Trafalgar 
•should here, if anywhere, have been seen, ^ln 
this the figure-head men had the advantage. 

Kesistance, one would think, might be as 
aptly represented by a modern blue-jacket as by 
a mediaeval knight; and the Briton, as deiiicted 
in the last sketch of our engraving, gives rise to 
the reflection that the nationality has “struck 
home ” many times since woad-stained savages 
brained strangers with their clubs after the 
manner shown. But what could be more apt 
than the Growler’s image, which seems just 
about to “give tongue,” and perhaps a trifle 
more, to those, who would interfere with him ? 
r Ph«. Valorous is well represented by a seaman 
nailing the colours to the mast, whilst Sirius 
(the dog-star) stands confessed in a star enclos¬ 
ing a portrait of its supposed owner and in¬ 
habitant (though also not unlike “ Toby” with 
Ills frill). 

The Challenger, a name which has given rise 
to many inventions in the way of crests, could 
not be better represented, than by the crowing 
bantam ; and what could better tell of the speed! 
and endurance of the Swiftsure than the hart 
which stands—apparently on hot coals, by the 
way—above the name of the ship ? 

The Invincible’s motto is more to be com¬ 
mended than the device, and we cannot but 
think the Repulse might have done better, 
except it is intended that an enemy might as 
well knock his head against a stone wall. But 
it is clear, according to the fitness of things, 
that Britannia shall present the well-known 
form which is stamped on penny-pieces, and 
that the Sultan shall stand out under a crescent, 
with his name on a couple of twisted Turkish 
bonds. 

Alas, poor Sappho ! This is all we can say as 
we look upon that unfortunate young poetess, 
taking such a fearful * header ” from such a 
high rock. What chance is there of the ship in 
the distance coming up in time to save her? 
Where is the Boyton or the Webb to support 
her till assistance can arrive ? The designers of 
this device must have intended a continuous 
warning against the folly of not learning to 
swim, and of the impropriety of taking leaps 
from what may be called the Height of Impru¬ 
dence. 

The Gnat, the Rifleman, and the Racer are 
recognised at sight, and so is the Cossack. The 
spelling of the Cameleon is that of the engraver, 
not of the ship or artist, it is right to say. But 
the Bohemian king’s feathers adopted by the 
Black Prince would as fitly represent the last 
Prince of Wales as the first; and the Torch 
might, perhaps, have adopted Cupid’s flame in 
preference to a brace of funeral torches. But 
these are all matters of opinion. 

One tiling is certain, viz., that whatever the 
device, there are few of our readers who would 
mot willingly receive a card of invitation 
headed with it; and, should they accept—as 
undoubtedly they should—they will find no¬ 
where a more hearty or more genuine welcome 
than on board the British man-of-war which 
has invited them. w . it. 

-- 

SOME BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

(Continued from page 374.) 

We will now turn to the moths. 

There is a very singular group of moths called 
■Clearwings, because their wings are nearly 
-devoid of scales, and are therefore nearly as 
transparent as those of the flies, bees, and 
wasps. Moreover, many of them bear the most 
curiously close resemblance to certain mem¬ 
bers of the diptera and hymenoptera, and are 
named after them. Perhaps the most curious 
•of them is that which is given in the upper 
figure of the plate (No. 4), and which is called 
the Hornet Clearwing (Sesia Apiformis). 
Indeed, it is so extremely like a hornet, iiot only 
ul its colouring but its movements, that even 


an experienced entomologist has found himself 
stung by a hornet when he thought that he had 
captured a Sesia. 

.All these creatures live, when in the cater¬ 
pillar state, within living trees. One, for ex¬ 
ample, prefers osier, another the currant, 
another the pear or apple, another the birch, 
and so on, the present species inhabiting the 
poplar. The Hornet Clearwing spends two years 
in the caterpillar state, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the wings of the chrysalis are armed 
with little hooked spikes, by means of which it 
is enabled to traverse the tunnel which it has 
bored while feeding. 

Two Hornet Clearwings are known in England, 
the present species burrowing into the poplar, 
and the other the osier. The latter is a shorter 
and sturdier insect, with much less yellow and 
more brown about it. 

At the bottom of the plate (No. 5) is the 
Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda), which derives 
its popular name from the powerful and very 
disagreeable smell which it exudes, and which is 
thought to resemble the odour of an old he-goat. 
For my part, I cannot perceive very much re¬ 
semblance, and think that no one could mistake 
the odour of the moth for that of the goat. 

It is a very penetrating smell, and clings so 
pertinaciously that if a finger be even pressed 
against the dwelling of the Goat Moth cater- 
pillar, it will retain the odour for hours after¬ 
wards. 

The caterpillar grows to a very great size, 
possesses enormous muscular power, and is 
armed with teeth like shears, which will cut 
through the hardest substances. As a rule, lead 
will resist the attack of any caterpillar, but the 
Goat Moth larva seems to cut through a plate of 
sheet lead without much difficulty, and has 
even been known to bite a hole in perforated 
zinc, the sharp curved jaws being inserted into 
the holes. 

The colour of the caterpillar is mahogany-red 
along the back, and pinkish-yellow along the 
sides. The head is black, and the whole surface 
has a peculiar smoothness which is not easily 
described, but which will never be forgotten 
when once seen. Many stories are told of its 
wonderful muscular power, and of the weights 
which it can lift with its horny wedge-shaped 
head; but our space is very limited, and we 
cannot describe the creature at length. 

It mostly inhabits willow, but is sometimes 
found in elm, lilac, or even oak. If the reader 
should wish to capture this caterpillar, he can¬ 
not do better than hunt for some old decaying 
willows, and smell their stems in order to dis^ 
cover the traces of the insect. The smell is 
much, too powerful to be disguised, and too 
peculiar to be mistaken, and the tree should at 
once be opened, when several caterpillars will 
probably be found, each in a different stage of 
its growth. For the caterpillar passes at least 
four years inside the tree, and when it is about 
to make its change, spins a silken cocoon, and 
interweaves among the silk a vast number of 
little chips bitten from the tree in which it has 
been feeding. 

Like the Clearwing Moths the pupie of the Goat 
Moth is able to move in its burrow'. When the 
moth is fully matured, the pupa wriggles itself 
along until the foremost half of its body projects 
from the burrow. The pupal-skin then splits 
and the moth crawls out, leaving the empty 
shell still projecting from the tree. 

Fig. 6 represents the Clouded Buff (Euthe,- 
monia, russula ), one of the beautiful group known 
as Tiger Moths. It is noticeable for the great 
difference in the colouring of the two sexes. 

The male, which is represented in the illus¬ 
tration, has the fore wings buff, with a bold 
mahogany-brown spot in the centre, and there 
are one or two slight lightish-brown streaks on 
the edges. Its hind wings are whitish vellow', 
with a blackish-brown spot in the centre", and a 
broad red-brown band on the hinder edges. 

TLo temale has the upper wings light orange - 
brow ii, with a crescent-shaped mark in the 
centre, and the hind wings are nearly all dark 
red-brown. As the caterpillar feeds chiefly on 
heath, furze, and fern, the moth is generally to 
be found on heaths. The caterpillar is hairy, 


brown, and may be known by the yellow stripe 
which runs along the centre of the back. 

On account of their speckled plumage, several 
of the Tiger Moths are knowm by the popular 
name of Ermines, the Large Ermine or White 
Ermine (Arctia Menthastri ), shown at Fig. 7, 
being perhaps the most conspicuous. 

The name of Ermine is very appropriate to 
this moth, the upper wings being creamy white 
sprinkled with many black spots. The under 
wings are not so creamy, and have a curious 
double spot in the centre. 

The caterpillar is exceedingly plentiful, and 
as it feeds upon most ordinary plants is common 
everywhere. Like that of the Clouded Buff, it is 
lon^-haired and brown, but the stripe along the 
back is pale-brown instead of yellow. The 
pupa may be found throughout the winter, 
“ spun-up ” in a slight cocoon attached to plants. 

Cne of the handsomest, though not the largest, 
of the Tiger Moths is the Cream-spot Tiger 
{Chelonia villica), which is given at Fig. 8. 

It must be plentiful, and yet I have not found 
it to be very common, and w r as always glad to 
discover a good specimen. This apparent rarity, 
however, I fancy to belong to the habits of the 
insect, vdiicli is shy and retiring in its ways, 
and does not love to show itself. Mr. New¬ 
man says that he never took a female Cream- 
spot on the wing, and although I have no notes 
on the subject I do not remember being more 
successful myself. 

Breeding is the easiest way of obtaining this 
moth. The caterpillar, which has red legs on a 
black body, covered with very long brown, 
hairs, feeds mostly on chickw r eed, so that there 
is no difficulty in discovering the larva or in 
supplying it with food. 

This is one of the conspicuous insects whose 
colours are so bold that they cannot be mistaken. 
Its upper wings are black, with eight cream- 
coloured spots disposed as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. The under wings are orange-yellow, with 
black spots and blotches. The thorax is black, 
diversified with a cream-white spot on either 
shoulder, and the body is reddish orange spotted 
with black. 

I have already mentioned the dissimilarity 
of the sexes in the Clouded Buff. At Figs. 9 
and 10 are seen the male and female of the 
]Wb)OD-TiGER {Chelonia Planta-ginis). 

This again is a very conspicuous insect The 
colours of the upper wings are similar to those 
of the Cream-spot, but the black is of a peculiar 
velvety character, and the creamy markings are 
in streaks, instead of spots. There is a slight 
variation in these markings in different indi¬ 
viduals, but as a rule they are disposed as shown 
in the illustration. The under wings are bright 
orange, marked with velvety black. The body 
is black in the middle and orange at the sides. 

The upper wings of the female much resemble 
those of the male, but the black takes a browner 
tinge. In the under wings the black occupies 
a much larger surface than in the male, and the 
edging of the black body is crimson instead of 
yellow'. As with the rest of these moths, the boldly 
feathered antennae of the male are so distinct from 
the slender linear antennae of the female, that, 
putting aside the colours, the sexes cannot be 
mistaken. The caterpillar is rather indiscrimi- 
natejin its diet. As its scientific name imports, 
it mostly feeds on the plantain, but has been 
found on a variety of plants. The popular title 
of Wood Tiger sufficiently points out the locality 
in which it may be found. 

Many moths, of w r hich the Tigers are good 
examples, are roughly arranged into groups by 
the colouring. Such are the Under wings, one 
of which is the Large Yellow Underwlng 
{Tryphcena 2>ronuba). All these moths belong 
to the vast tribe of Noctuse, sometimes called 
Owl Moths and Full-bodied Moths, in conse¬ 
quence of their habits and form. 

Rather more than 300 species inhabit Eng¬ 
land. They are mostly dull in colouring, but 
the Underwings form an exception to the general 
rule, their under wings being beautifully coloured 
with yellow, red, and crimson. Even these 
insects, however, have dull-coloured upper 
wings, which completely cover the under wings 
when at rest, and make the insect in spite of 
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its size, very inconspicuous. I am tolerably 
used to observing insects, and yet I have more 
than once been startled by seeing a large Red 
Under wing take flight from a willow-tree on 
'which it had been resting, and it was so similar 
in colour to the bark that I had not noticed it. 

The Yellow Under wing, however, does not 
belong scientifically to the same group as the 
Red Underwing. It is one of the commonest of 
our moths, the caterpillar feeding on the stems 
of nearly all our garden plants, the lettuce 
seeming to be its chief favourite. Plenty of 
these caterpillars are found by the gardener 
when pulling up lettuces for the table. They 
are very variable in colour, but generally some 
shade of brown or green, and have stripes and 
broken dark lines along the body. They inva¬ 
riably curl themselves round when disturbed, 
and make no attempt at escape. 

The colours of the perfect insect are also varia¬ 
ble, but the upper wings are generally of a warm 
brown, diversified with markings like those of 
the illustration. As its popular name imports, 
the under wings are yellow and the bold band is 
black. 

November is not a pleasant month for ento¬ 
mologists, but it has its gleams of sunshine, and 
among them is the very common moth called the 
November Moth (Ojwrabia dilutata), shown at 
Mg. 12. 

There are several moths which appear in the 
winter time, some of which, especially that which 
is called peer excellence the Winter Moth, are 
notable for the undeveloped wings of the female. 
In the November Moth, however, the wings are 
•of full size in both sexes. 

It is so variable in colour that six or seven 
-different names have been given to it. Gene¬ 
rally, however, the upper wings are blackish 
grey, traversed with darker and paler zigzag 
lines, while the under wings are much paler, and 
have only a few zigzag lines running parallel 
with the hinder edge. 

Similar as are many of the Nocture in general 
■colouring, there is little difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing the Dot Motii (Mamcsira Persicarice), on 
account of the conspicuous white spot upon the 
upper wings. (See Fig. 13.) Their colour is 
•exceedingly variable, but is always brown of 
some shade, variegated with irregular streaks of 
darker or warmer brown. The under wings are 
paler and without markings, except an indefined 
dark* cloud towards the tip. 

This moth is a near relative of the Cabbage 
Moth, to which reference has already been made 
when treating of the large White Butterfly. 

Lastly, the little insect which occupies the 
•centre of the plate (Fig. 14) is one of the Clothes 
Moths. There are several species of Clothes 
M oth, all of which are celebrated for their de- 
•structiveness among woollen stuffs, fur, and 
feathers. I need hardly say that the moths 
themselves do no harm, inasmuch as they are 
physically incapable of eating. The real damage 
is done by the larvae or caterpillars, which feed 
on part of the animal fibres, and with the same 
materials construct most ingenious habitations 
in which they can shelter themselves from ene¬ 
mies, and which are portable, so that the cater¬ 
pillar carries its house with it wherever it goes. 

Much that is interesting might be said of these 
moths, but our space has come to an end, and 
we must bid them farewell. I need hardly say 
that the figure of the Clothes Moth is much mag¬ 
nified. 


SWIMMING. 

By the Author of “Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

PART IV.—WATER-GAMES. 

T he following series of Water-games will be 
found exceedingly useful, as well as 
amusing, because the swimmer is intentionally 
placed in the most disadvantageous positions, 
and has to make the best of them, if, there¬ 
fore, ho should find himself accidentally in such 
positions, he wdll be quite familar with them, 
and know almost instinctively how to get out 
of them. 


Treading Water, as it is called, is often 
required, is very easy to learn, and needs but 
little practice. The term is an utterly absurd 
one, as it implies a sort of going-upstairs move¬ 
ment. 

Treading water is in reality nothing but the 
ordinary swimming stroke made with the legs 
alone, the body being upright, and the hands 
and arras kept motionless. It is good practice 
to hold both arms out of the water, raise them 
above the head, and cany a weight in both 
hands, increasing the weight by degrees. 

I mention treading water as a preliminary 
to water-games, because it is often useful; and 
one game, i.e ., Leap-frog, cannot be played un¬ 
less the swimmers are adepts at treading water. 

Diving from the Surface is anything but 
easy, especially when the diver tries to fetch an 
object from the bottom, but it ought to be prac¬ 
tised by every one "who aspires to the title of 
swimmer. 

The difficulty lies in getting the whole of the 
body under the water, the feet having always a 
tendency to remain above the surface and kick 
about futilely in the air. This is the best way 
of diving from the surface. 

First, tread water, having your hands laid 
flat on the surface. Try a few preliminary 
strokes with the legs, so as to ensure your 
balance, and then, with a powerful stroke with 
the legs, and a sweep downwards with the 
hands, spring out of the water as far as you can, 
bring your hands over your head, and curl 
yourself into the water head downwards, as in 
the stooping header. 

Fling your feet in the air as high as you can, 
and the weight of the legs, together with a 
stroke upwards of the hands, will bring the feet 
well under the water. It is seldom that the 
diver can manage to force himself into the water 
sufficiently to avoid showing his feet at the first 
stroke of the legs, but he ought not to show his 
feet, nor even raise a splash, more than once. 

In this mode of diving you must take the 
greatest care not to overshoot the object. When 
diving with a header from the bank you can 
correct an overshoot by a quick bend of the 
body. But in diving from the surface there 
is scarcely any initial impetus, and a mistake in 
direction has to be corrected by an expenditure 
of main force which materially lessens the 
period of stay below the surface. 

Here I may parenthetically remark that the 
best diving objects are the white barrel-shaped 
china anchovy pots which are to be seen at the 
grocers’ shops. They are very strong, so that 
they are not easily broken ; very heavy, so that 
they sink rapidly without being carried far by 
the stream, and so white and shining that they 
are very conspicuous. 

Let nothing tempt you to persevere in reach¬ 
ing the bottom if you feel the least indication 
of needing breath. Even should your hand be 
within a foot of the object for which you are 
diving, abandon it, reverse your position, and 
with both legs and arms force yourself to the 
surface with all your strength. 

There is nothing more terrifying than the 
almost irrepressible effort to breathe when you 
see at least a yard of water above you. It looks 
like a mile and feels like two as you rise through 
it, and, unless you exert the severest self-control, 
you will gasp while still below the surface and 
run a very good chance of being drowned. 

Nowadays, whenever I see a diver remain 
below the surface for more than half a minute, 
I always swim to the spot where he is likely to 
rise, so as to be at hand if needed. It can do 
no harm, and more that once I have been able 
to render assistance when the diver has been 
nearly black in the face, and all but uncon¬ 
scious from an over-long immersion. 

On one such occasion, when engaged in a 
diving match at Sandford Lasher, near Oxford, 
one of my antagonists had a very narrow escape. 
This Lasher pool is celebrated as a dangerous 
plaee, owing to the force and erratic character 
of the currents caused by the falling water when 
the neighbouring mill is not working and the 
water escapes by the Lasher. When, however, 
the mill is working, the pool is tolerably quiet, 
and, being deep, is an admirable diving-place. 


The particular match in which we were en¬ 
gaged was this. The competitors had to stand 
on the bridge with their backs to the pool, 
throw a couple of white anchovy pots into the 
pool over their shoulders, take a header from 
the bridge, and try to fetch up both pots at a 
single dive. 

There would have been little difficulty in this 
feat but for the construction of the pool. In 
order to resist the tremendous force of the fall¬ 
ing water its bed is paved with large round 
boulders. Any object thrown into the pool 
must of necessity fall between the boulders, 
and cannot be reached without thrusting the 
arm between them as high as the shoulder. 
Then the diver cannot see both objects at 
once, but has to grope after the first which lie 
sees, allow himself to rise, swim about under 
water until he catches sight of the second, and, 
if he has sufficient breath and strength, fetch 
that also. It is a most difficult task, and one 
of the severest tests of endurance which I 
know. 

On that occasion my companion was below 
the surface longer than usual, and, catching 
sight of him far below the surface, I jumped 
into the water and made for him at once. He 
was evidently in difficulties, so I caught him by 
the hair, pulled him upwards, and put my 
hand under his arm as soon as he reached the 
surface. He was quite senseless for a few 
seconds, but soon came round again. He said 
that he recollected a feeling of sudden terror as 
he looked up and saw so much water above him, 
and that he remembered nothing more until he 
found himself at the surface. He had secured 
one of the anchovy pots, had caught sight of 
the other, and had nearly reached it, when he 
felt his breath failing. He very rightly got his 
feet on a boulder and sprang upwards with all 
his force, but had not assistance been at hand 
he might have been drowned. Though uncon¬ 
scious, he had not opened his mouth, and so it 
is just possible that he might have recovered 
his breath before he sank again. 

A combination of treading water and diving 
from the surface forms the capital water-game 
called Leap-frog, which is played as follows. 

One of the players, whom we will call No. 1, 
treads water ; the other player (No. 2) goes 
a few yards behind No. 1, swims rapidly 
towards him, places both hands on his 
shoulders, and, with a powerful spring both 
from arms and legs, goes completely over the 
head of No. 1, and dives exactly as if diving 
from the surface. 



Of course the weight of No. 2 drives No. 1 
far below the surface, so that*both players vanish 
from sight almost simultaneously. 

In the meantime No. 2 swims a dozen yards 
or so below the surface, and then risps. .No. 1, 
who has gone down perpendicularly, rises in 
the same spot whence he descended, swims after 
No. 2, who is now treading w T ater, goes over his 
head, and so on as long as the players like. 

It will be advisable for No. 1 to pull himself 
downward with his bauds as soon as No 2 has 
gone over his head, as, if he be not deep enough 
in the water, he may receive a kick in the face 
from No. 2. Practised players always watch 
each other carefully while under water, so that 
both may rise to the surface at the same mo¬ 
ment. 

I once owed a very excellent luncheon to leap- 
frog. 

One of my brothers—also belonging to the 
Oxford school of swimming—was engaged with 
me in chasing certain but ter flies, especially the 
Clouded and Pale Clouded Yellow, which love 
the neighbourhood of the sea. Running after 
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Clouded Yellows on a summer day is very hot 
and fatiguing work, and so we recruited our¬ 




selves by a swim and plenty of water-games, 
leap-frog among the number. 

As we came up the cliff road we passed the 
garden gate of a curious Moresquc-looking house 
which w r e had noticed while bathing, and 
which had rather excited our curiosity. Just 
as we passed the gate a little white-haired old lady 
came out, and, to our total consternation, asked 
us whether we were tired, and whether we 
would not like some refreshment. She further 
volunteered the statement that she had been 
watching us through a telescope, and, never 
having seen such swimming in her life, could not 
allow us to pass her door without asking us to 
rest for a while. 

So we followed her, and found f;he house even 
more Moorish within than without, the room 
into which we were asked being like a silken 
tent, and everything to match. The hostess 
was very pleasant and chatty, took the greatest 
interest in the insects, wanted to know how 
and where we had learned to swim, displayed a 
rather wide range of reading and a perfect 
acquaintance with current literature, gave us 
a neat little luncheon, and, when we took leave, 
made us promise to call when we passed that 
way again. 

This we never did ; and, as twenty years have 
elapsed since that time, the quaint, genial, 
clever old lady cannot be among the denizens of 
this world. Neither my brother nor myself are 
likely to forget her, and we shall never even 
think of leap-frog in the water without a kindly 
remembrance of the little old lady and her 
strange silk-draped home. 

Another useful trick in the water is the 
Somersault. This may be executed either 
backwards or forwards, the latter being the 
more difficult. The body and legs must be 
gathered together, the knees brought close to 
the chin, and then, by means of the hands, 
the body can be made to rotate with some 
rapidity. 

At first a single somersault is sufficient, but 
after a time a good swimmer will turn over 
as often as he likes without losing breath or 
turning giddy. Though the eyes are of course 
left open, they are of very little use in the somer¬ 
sault, the rapid alternation between air and 
water preventing them from acting. 

Keep the elbows close to the sides, and the fore¬ 
arms will then form, as it were, the axle tree of 
the body. Perhaps the trunnions of a cannon 
would be a better simile. Above all, do not 
splash more than can be helped, and take care 
not to gasp or puff as you come to the surface. 

The Rolling-pin is similar in character to 
the somersault, but in this case the body is held 


quite straight and stiff, and the swimmer rolls 
over and over in the water just as a rolling-pin 
passes over dough. The hands are but little 
required in the rolling-pin, a sharp twist of the 
body being generally sufficient to carry it 
round. 

The same precautions must be taken against 
puffing and splashing as in the somersault. 

(To be continued .) 
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SOLUTIONS. 

Problem No. 9.—1, K f4. K c4. 2, M b5, 
K d3 (Q). 3, Nal, K c4. 4, N e2, K d5. 5. 

P c4.—(Q) K d5. 3, N e2, P c4. 4, N a3, P 

dlL. 5, M d6. (This problem can be improved 
by the addition of a white P d5.)—Solved by 
F. W. Prowse, who also solved No. 8. 

Problem No. 10.—1, N f2, any move. 2, 
0 el or e5, or 0 c5 accordingly. —Solved by A. 
W. Mancell, P. P. F., Hereward, F. W. Prowse. 

Problem No. 11.—1, L bl, K c6 (Q, R). 
2, O c4, K d7. 3, L b7.—(Q) K d4. 2, L gl, 

K e5. 3, N c7.—(R) P e5. 2, O c4, K d4. 3, 

L b6.—Another solution : 1, N b5, K d6. 2, 

L d2 or el, and mate next move. This second 
solution is prevented by a black P h7.—Solved 
by F. W. Prowse, Hereward, F. W. M. 
(Brighton), and J. E. C. (Ipswich). 

Problem No. 12.—1, N c5, K f7. 2, P a4, 

K e6. 3, P a5, K d7. 4, P a6, K c7. 5, N a7, 

K c6. 6, K b2 (Q), K b5. 7, K b3, K a6.—(Q) 
N co, K c7. 7, K b2, K b8. 8, K b3, K a8, 

and the K cannot be driven away from a8. 

Problem No. 13.—The K moves on c8 and c7. 

Problem No. 14.—1, K d2, K e7. 2, K d3, 

K d6. 3, K d4, K e6. 4, K e4, etc. 

Problem No. 15.—1, K a8, K c8. 2, P a7, 
K c7. 

Problem No. 16.—1, L g7, K f2. 2, L h6, 
K g2. 3, L g5, K fl. 4, L h4, K g2. 5, Lg4, 
K f2. 6, L h3, K gl. 7, L g.3, K hi. 8, L 

f3, K gl, etc. 

Problem No. 17.—1, L b2, K gl. 2, L d4, 
K g2. 3, L g4 K h2. 4, L f3, K gl. 5, Lg3, 

K hi. 6, L f2, stalemate. 

Problem No. 18.—1, M a2, K b7. 2, M 

b2, K c7. 3, M c2, L c2. 4, K c2 ; drawn. 

Problem No. 19.—1, 0 cl, K c2. 2, 0 a2, 

K b2. 3, 0 b4, K b3. 4, 0 d3, P a2. 5, 0 

cl, K a3. 6, 0 a2 ; drawn. 

Nos 7 and 8 solved by T. M. Prentin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. C. C. W —Kindly send the conditions and 
the solution to your problem. 

H. (Oxford.)—We know from our own expe¬ 
rience that a blindfold player can use our no¬ 
tation as easily or rather more easily than any 
other notation. The fixed names of the 
squares are not so confusing as the change of 
numbers in your system. For instance, what 
we call b6*, you at 0 Re time call Q Ivt 6, and 
at another time Q Kt 3. We are also spared 
the trouble of noticing K’s side and Q’s side. 


Your notation requires tuition, but ours is 
understood from the diagram by a child who 
knows little more than the alphabet. Even 
the movements of the pieces can be learned 
from our columns, a thing which would be 
much more difficult in your publication. But 
the greatest advantage of our notation, besides 
its brevity,'is that it is understood in all parts 
of the globe where the Latin alphabet is used. 


(Emespcmbritce, 



E. H. C. (Islington).—You will find excellent 
stamp albums advertised on wrapper of 
monthly part. Our boys use Mr. Lincoln’s. 
It is impossible to state any uniform and 
ready test for discovering forged stamps. 

Claude. —It is all nonsense about dead don¬ 
keys being never seen. They are not left 
where they die, any more than horses or men 
are. As to the age attainable by donkeys 
(four-footed ones) we are not able to reply; 
w T e mean as to the extreme limit. In an 
article on “ The Age of Animals,” in January 
part, 1870, of the “Leisure Hour,” it is 
stated that the horse and the ass, in domestic 
state, do not often live longer than from twenty 
to twenty-five years. Old age prostrated 
“Copenhagen,” the Duke of Wellington’s 
famous charger, at twenty-seven years. There 
are cases on record of far greater age, and 
probably the age of the ass is also sometimes 
prolonged. 

The Boy’s Own Chess Board. —As frontispiece 
of Part Y. of the Boy’s Own Paper is 
given a chess board specially prepared for 
our chess problems, and convenient for ordi¬ 
nary use. It is sold separately for one penny. 

W.—When you say that a fellow is a briclc, it is 
the slang for an honest upright lad, though 
this depends upon the person using the word. 
A scamp would probably think another scamp 
a “brick” if ready to act along with him. 
The origin of the phrase may be this : 
Bricks are made of a certain size and shape, 
nine inches long, four and a half wide, and 
three thick. Hence build bricks whatever 
way you please, lengthways, edgeways, or 
fiat, they will always build true and square. 
Some persons, however, assert that the ex¬ 
pression is of classical origin. A nobler 
phrase is that used by Tennyson w r hen 
lie describes the great Duke of ^Wellington 
as “ four-square to all the winds that blow.” 
“Acting on the square ” is also used to 
denote straightforward, honourable conduct. 
If W. is tired of calling a good fellow “a. 
brick,” he may call him “a cube, ” which is 
always true, and the slang would have a reason 
and right meaning for it. An honest fellow, 
or a truthful boy, would give a higher and 
better idea of character than such slang as a 
“ brick,” which has bad as well as good 
applications. 

P. E. (Wakefield).—Yes ; the serial stories will 
be completed in the volume. 

J. T. L.—We cannot undertake to reply to cor¬ 
respondents through the post, even though 
they may enclose addressed and stamped en¬ 
velopes ; but answers will regularly be given 
in this column—at least to all matters ot 
general interest. We have no vacancy such 
as that you seek to fill. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler ” “ True Blue,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THE SHIP ON FIRE. 

J ACK, with the rest of those who had 
been wounded, had been sent to the hos¬ 
pital. Rayner the next day obtained leave 
to visit him. He was sorry for Tom, who 
was thus left very much to his own re¬ 
sources, and he tried to find an opportunity 
of speaking a kind word to his former com¬ 
panion; but Tom, as before, sulkily kept 
aloof, so that he was compelled to leave 
him to himself. He was very sorry, soon 
after, to see him being led along the deck 
by the master-at-arms. Tom looked dread¬ 
fully downcast and frightened. 

Rayner inquired what he had been doing. 



The last to leave the Burning Ship. 
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“ Attempting to desert, sir,” was the 
answer. “He had got on shore and had 
dressed himself in a smock-frock and 
carter’s hat, and was making his way out 
of the town.” 

Tom could not deny the accusation, and 
he was placed in irons, awaiting his punish¬ 
ment, with two other men who had also run 
from the ship and had been caught. 

Eayner felt a sincere compassion for his 
old messmate, and obtained leave to pay 
him a visit, anxious to ascertain if there 
were any extenuating circumstances by 
which he might obtain a remission of his 
punishment. 

“ What made you try to ran, Fletcher ? ” 
he asked, as he found Tom and his two 
companions seated in “ durance vile” on 
. the deck. 

“ I wanted to go back to my father and 
to try and persuade him to get me made a 
midshipman as you are.” answered Tom. 
“ It’s a shame that a gentleman’s son 
should be treated as I have been, and made 
a powder monkey of, while you have been 
placed on the quarter-deck.” 

“ I thought that you had applied to your 
father before, and that he had refused to 
interfere,” said Eayner, taking no notice of 
Tom’s remark in regard to himself. 

“ I know that, well enough ; but it was 
my brother who answered the letter ; and, 
as my father is a clever man, I dare say 
by this time he has become rich again, aud, 
for very shame at having a son of his a 
common ship’s boy, would do as I wish. 
Can’t you tell the captain that, and perhaps 
he’ll excuse me the hogging ? It’s very 
hard to be prevented seeing my family, 
and to be flogged into the bargain. It’s 
more than I can bear, and I’ve a great 
mind to jump overboard and drown myself 
when I get my wrists out of these irons.” 

“ You’ll not do that,” answered Eayner, 
knowing very well that Tom did not dream 
of putting his threat into execution ; “ but 
I’ll tell the first lieutenant what you say 
about your wish to see your family, though 
I fear it will not influence him in recom¬ 
mending the captain to remit your punish¬ 
ment. I would advise you, whatever 
happens, to submit, and to try, by doing 
your duty, to gain a good name for your¬ 
self,” said Eayner, who gave him some 
other sound advice before he returned on 
deck. 

Mr. Saltwell shook his head when ho 
heard what Eayner had to say. 

“ The captain won’t forgive him, you 
may depend upon that, Eayner,” he an¬ 
swered; “desertion must be punished, 
were it only as a warning to others.” 

Eayner, fortunately for himself, was on 
shore when Tom underwent his punish¬ 
ment, so that he was saved the pain of 
seeing it inflicted. 

The frigate had been surveyed, but what 
opinion had been formed about her was 
not known for some time. At length the 
captain, who had gone on shore, returned, 
and, mustering the ship’s company, in¬ 
formed them that, according to the sur¬ 
veyor’s report, it would take some months 
to put her in thorough repair, and that in 
the meantime he had been apneinted to 
;he command of the store-ship Eombay 
Castle, of sixty-four guns, bound for 
the Mediterranean, and he should take his 
officers and crew with him. “ YvTo all of 
us might wish for more active service, my 
lads, but we shall not be long absent, and 
I hope by the time we come back that we 
shall find our tight little frigate as ready 
for any duty she may be sent on as you all, 
I am sure, will be.” 


Tl\e SoyV Owr^ 


A cheer was the reply to this address, 
and the next day the officers and crew of 
the Thisbe went on board their new ship. 
They had, however, first to get her ready 
for sea, and then to receive the stores on 
board, by which time several of the wounded 
men, including Jack Peak, had sufficiently 
recovered to join her. 

The Bombay Castle was rolling her way 
across the Bay of Biscay with a northerly 
breeze. She was a very different craft from 
the Thisbe, and though more than twice 
her size, not nearly so comfortable. Cap¬ 
tain Martin had received orders to avoid 
an engagement, except attacked, and then 
to do his best to escape, as the stores she car¬ 
ried were of great value, and were much re¬ 
quired by the fleet. Though several sail were 
sighted supposed to be an enemy’s squad¬ 
ron, she managed to escape from them, and 
arrived safe at Gibraltar. Here she was 
joined by the lone frigate, and the two 
ships sailed together, expecting to fall in 
with the fleet off Toulon. 

The two ships lay almost becalmed in the 
Gulf of Lyons Several officers of the lone, 
which was only a short distance off, had 
come on board, when Captain Martin ad¬ 
vised them, somewhat to their surprise, to 
get back to the frigate. 

“I don’t quite like the look of the 
weather,” he remarked. “I’ve seen the 
masts of a ship whipped out of her, when 
not five minutes before the e was no more 
wind than we have at present.” 

The frigate’s boat left the side and was 
seen pulling rapidly towards her. Sud¬ 
denly the cry was heard, “All hands on 
deck to save ship ! ” 

Those who were below, springing up, 
found the ship heeling over till her yard¬ 
arms almost touched the foaming water, 
which came rushing over the deck, while 
the watch were engaged in letting fly tacks 
and sheets, lowering topsails, clewing up 
and hauling down, blocks were rattling, 
sails shivering, the wind roaring, the sea 
leaping, hissing, and foaming. The helm 
was put up, the ship righted, and away she 
flew before the furious blast, not having 
suffered any material damage. 

The lone, however, could nowhere be 
seen. Sthick by the squall, she might 
either have been dismasted or have capsized. 
In the former case it was very prubable 
that she might fall into the hands of the 
enemy; but, much as the captain desired it, 
he could not return to her assistance. 

Night came on, and the gale increased, 
the big ship tumbling and rolling about 
almost as much as she would have done in 
the Atlantic, so rapidly did the sea get up. 
It took some time to get everything snug, 
but as the ship was at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the land, no great anxiety was 
felt for her safety. 

In the morning the master reported that 
by his calculation they were about thir¬ 
teen leagues south-east of Cape St. Sebas¬ 
tian, on the Spanish coast. 

The wind had fallen with almost the 
same rapidity with which it had arisen, but 
there was still a good deal of sea on. It 
had now shifted. The first lieutenant was 
officer of the watch, and was superintending 
the operation of washing decks. 

Eayner, and another midshipman, also 
with bare feet and trousers tucked up, 
were paddling about, directing the men in 
their various duties. 

Our hero had just come aft, and was ad¬ 
dressing Mr. Saltwell, when the. latter, 
looking forward, suddenly exclaimed, 

“ What can that smoke bo P Eun and 
and see where it comes from ■ ” 


As Eayner hurried forward he observed 
a thick volume of smoke rising out of the 
fore hatch'way, and immediately after¬ 
wards a similar ominous cloud ascended 
from the main hatchway. Before he had 
made a step aft to report this he saw Mr. 
Saltwell hastening forward. 

The next moment the cry of “Fire!” 
was raised, and the people came rushing up 
the hatchway in the midst of volumes of 
smoke ascending from the orlop deck. 

“Eayner, go and inform the captain 
what has occurred,” said Mr. Saltwell, in 
a calm tone. ’ ‘ ‘ Let the drum beat to 
quarters! ” he shouted. 

The rolling sound of the drum was soon 
heard along the decks, and the men, 
springing from all parts of the ship, hur¬ 
ried to their respective stations, where they 
stood, ready for their orders. 

Not a cry was heard. Not an expression 
of alarm escaped from one of the men. 
Scarcely a word was sjDoken as they stood 
prepared to do their duty. 

Summoning the gunner and the boat¬ 
swain, the first lieutenant ordered the 
former to open the ports, to give light and 
air below, and the latter to pipe up the 
hammocks. He then descended to the 
orlop deck, made his way first into one 
tier, then into another, in both of which 
ho found the smoke issuing exceedingly 
thick from forward. He was now joined 
by the second lieutenant and Eayner. 

“ We’ll just go into the sail-room and 
ascertain if the lire is there,” he said. 

On reaching it, there was no .appearance 
of fire or smoke. It s was thus evident that 
the seat of the fire was farther forward. 
He and his companions next proceeded to 
the hold, but the dense smoke compelled 
them to beat a retreat, as their throats 
became affected as if from the fumes of hot 
tar. A second attempt to reach the hold 
was equally unsuccessful. The entire 
absence of heat, however, convinced them 
that the fire could not be in that part of 
the ship, but that the smoke found its way 
through the bulkheads. 

They were returning on deck, when a 
cry was raised tnat the fire was down for¬ 
ward. 

‘ ‘ I alone will go ! ” said Mr Saltwell. 
“ Not a life must be risked without neces¬ 
sity. Eemain, and render me any assistance 
I may require.” 

Having descended to the orlop deck, he 
was attempting to go down into the cock¬ 
pit, when several men rushed by him, cry¬ 
ing out that the fire was increasing. He en¬ 
deavoured to retreat, but would have fallen 
before he reached the deck, had not the 
second lieutenant and Eayner, springing 
forward, assisted him up, and the next 
moment he sank down, apparently lifeless. 

It was some minutes before the fresh air 
revived him. 

Two poor fellows were suffocated by the 
smoke rolling in dense volumes along the 
lower deck, and others were rescued half 
dead by their shipmates. 

Some short time was of necessity lost 
while the captain and master and the lieu¬ 
tenants were holding a consultation as to 
what was to be done. 

In the meantime, Eayner, seeing the 
importance of discovering the seat of the 
fire, resolved at every risk to make the 
attempt. Without telling any of the 
officers of his intention, he called on Ben 
Twinch and Jack and Tom, whom he met 
on his way, to accompany him, and to 
bring a long rope with them. On reaching 
the hatchway he fastened the end round 
his waist. 
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* ‘ Haul me up if you find ifc becomes 
slack,” be said. “ You’ll know then that 
I am not able to get on.” 

“ Don’t go, sir ! don’t go ! ” cried Jack. 
“It wont matter to any one if I get choked, 
but so many would be sorry if anything 
happened to you.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Bayner,” 
exclaimed Ben. “ No man who hasn’t been 
down to the bottom of Stromboli or Etna 
will be able to live two minutes in the 
•cockpit, and I cannot help you, sir, to 
throw your life away. The ship’s on fire 
somewhere forward, and what we’ve got to 
do is to pump the water over it, and try 
and put it out. If we can’t do that, we 
must shut down the hatches, and see if 
we can’t smother it.” 

Bayner was not inclined to listen to this 
well-meant and really judicious advice, 
but rushing forward, was attempting to 
make his way down the ladder. Scarcely, 
however, had he descended three or four 
steps, when the smoke filling his mouth 
and nostrils, he would have fallen headlong 
down had not Ben and Jack hauled him up 
again, almost in the same condition as Mr. 
Saltwell had been. 

“ I told you so, sir,” said Ben, as he 
■carried him out of the way of the hose, 
which now began to play over the spot, 
under the direction of Mr. Saltwell. The 
water, however, seemed to make no im¬ 
pression on the fire, or in any way to lessen 
the volumes of smoke, which, on the con¬ 
trary, became thicker and thicker. 

The men who were directing the hose 
were compelled to retire. The carpenters 
had, in the meantime, been engaged in 
scuttling the orlop deck, so that water 
might be poured down in great quantities. 
All their efforts were of no avail, however. 

In a short time the first lieutenant was 
heard issuing his orders to cover in the 
hatchways, and to close the ports, so as to 
prevent the circulation of air. 

With a sad heart Mr. Saltwell now went 
on deck to report to the captain what had 
been done. He spoke in a low and earnest 
tone. 

“ I am afraid, Captain Martin, that we 
cannot hope to save the ship,”.he said; 
“the fire may be kept under for an hour or 
perhaps two hours, bat if it once mak«: s its 
way through the hatchways and gets to the 
lower decks, there is nothing to stop it. I 
would strongly advise that the boats should 
at once be got ready, so that as many lives 
as possible may be preserved.” 

“ Were we to do that, the people would 
immediately fancy that the destruction of 
the ship is certain, and abandon themselves 
to despair,” said the captain. 

“I know our men and can answer for 
their doing their duty,” replied Mr. Salt- 
well, with confidence. “ If we delay getting 
■ out the boats, we may find it impossible to 
do so at last, and the lives of all on board 
may be sacrificed. We can trust to the 
marines, and give them directions to pre¬ 
vent any of the men getting into the boats 
until you issue the order for them to do 
so.” 

“You are right, Saltwell; send the ser¬ 
geant of marines here,” said the captain. 

The sergeant quickly appeared and stood 
bolt upright, with his hand to the peak of 
his hat, as if on parade, ready to receive 
any orders which might be given. 

“Call out your men, and understand 
that they are to load with ball and shoot 
any of the seamen who get into the boats 
without orders.” 

“The sergeant, saluting, faced about, as 
if going to perform some ordinary routine 


of duty, and, quickly mustering his marines, 
stationed them as directed. The first 
lieutenant now gave orders to the boatswain 
to turn the hands up, and as soon as they 
appeared on deck, he shouted, “ Out boats ! 
but understand, my lads, that not one of 
you is to enter them without leave. The 
marines have received orders to shoot the 
first man who attempts to do so, though 
you do not require to be told that.” 

The crew hastened to the tackles and falls 
and with the most perfect regularity the 
boats were lowered into the water, when 
they were veered astern and secured for 
to win The helm was now put down, the 
yards braced up, and the ship’s head directed 
to the north-west, in which direction the 
land lay, though not visible from the deck. 

The crew kuew by this that the captain 
and officers considered the ship to be in 
great danger, and at the same time it en¬ 
couraged them to persevere in their 
attempts to keep the fire under. They had 
some hopes also of falling in with the lone, 
or by firing the guns to attract her atten¬ 
tion, should she be within hearing of 
them. 

As the boats, however, would not carry 
the whole ship’s company, the captain di¬ 
rected the carpenter and his mates try gat 
the booms overboard for the purpose of 
constructing a raft large enough ic sup¬ 
port those whom the boats could not 
carry. 

As it was now evident, from the increas¬ 
ing volumes of smoke which ascended 
through the hatchways, that the fire was 
working its way aft, although the flames 
had not yet burst out, it became of the 
greatest importance to get the powder 
out of the magazine. For this purpose the 
second lieutenant descended with a party of 
men, and succeeded in bringing up a consi¬ 
derable quantity, which was stowed in the 
stern gallery. All the other hands, not 
otherwise employed, were engaged under 
the different officers in heaving water down 
the hatchways, but the smoke increased to 
such a degree that they were compelled to 
desist, several who persevered falling sense¬ 
less on the deck. The powder which had 
been got up being hove into the sea, the 
captain gave the order to drown the maga¬ 
zine. The difficulty of accomplishing this 
task was, however, very great, and the 
second lieutenant and gunner, with several 
of the men, were drawn up, apparently 
lifeless, after making the attempt. Lieu¬ 
tenant Saltwell now again descended to 
the after cockpit, where he found one man 
alone still persevering in the hazardous 
duty—Ben Twinch, boatswain’s mate. 

“ A few more buckets, and we’ll do ifc, 
sir! ” cried Ben ; but almost immediately 
afterwards he sank down exhausted. 

The lieutenant, singing out for a rope, 
fastened it round him, though fearing that 
he himself would be overpowered before 
the gallant seaman could be drawn up. He 
succeeded, however, and once more re¬ 
turned to the deck above. Still, he knew 
that a large quantity of powder remained 
dry, and that should the fire reach the 
magazine, the destruction of all on board 
would be inevitable. Although gasping 
for breath, he was about again to de¬ 
scend, when a light, active figure, wdth 
a rope round his waist, darted past 
him, and he recognised Bayner. He was 
about to follow, when he heard the voice of 
the midshipman shouting, “ Haul me up, 
quick! ” 

The next instant Bayner was drawn up, 
too much exhausted to speak. He had 
succeeded in drowning a portion cl the 


powder, but a quantity remained, suffi¬ 
cient at any moment to blow the ship into 
the aii\ 

Although no human being could exist 
between the decks forward, the after part 
of the lower deck remained free from 
smoke. In the hopes of getting at tho 
magazine, the carpenter was directed to 
cut scuttles through the ward-room and 
gun-room, so as to get down right above 
it. By keeping all the doors closed, the 
smoke was prevented from entering, and 
at length it was found that the powder 
could be drawn up and hove overboard out 
of the gallery windows. Several of tho 
officers volunteered for this dangerous 
duty. Bayner, notwithstanding that ho 
had just before escaped suffocation, again 
twice descended, and was each time drawn 
up more dead than alive. Several hours 
had now gone by, and the wind providen¬ 
tially holding fair, the ship was nearing 
the land. Meantime, the fire was fast 
gaining on them, and might at any moment 
triumph over ail the heroic efforts of the 
crew to subdue it. The heat below was 
intense. The first lieutenant, going for¬ 
ward, found that the hatches had been 
blown off, as also the tarpaulins placed 
over the gratings. As it was of the greatest 
importance to keep them on, lie directed 
the carpenter, with as many men as could 
bo obtained, to replace them, while ho 
returned once more aft, to superintend tho 
operation of getting up the powder. 

Although hitherto none of the men had 
attempted to shirk their duty, greatly to 
his annoyance he saw, on looking out of 
the ward-room windows, the stem ladders 
covered with people, who fancied that they 
would there be more secure, and escape 
discovery. 

At once bursting open a window he 
ordered them all up, and directed Bayner 
to go and see that they made their appear¬ 
ance on deck. Among one of the first who 
came creep"ag up our hero discovered his 
former messmate Tom Fletcher. 

“You people have disgraced yourselves. 
Fletcher, I am sorry to have to eay the 
same to you,” he exclaimed. 

It was the first time he had ever openly 
found fault with his former companion, 
but his feelings compelled him to utter the 
words. 

Tom, and the whole of tho men who had 
been on the ladders, sneaked away on 
either side, ashamed at all events of being 
found out, and still looking with longing- 
eyes at the boats astern. Every now 
and then a seaman was brought aft and 
placed under the doctor’s care, but of the 
number four were found to be past re¬ 
covery, and it seemed doubtful whether 
several others would revive. 

The greater portion of the crew, under 
the direction of the officers, were vicing 
with each other, trying to keep down the 
flames. 

The wind shifted a point or two more in 
their favour. The captain immediately 
ordered the hands aloft, to set the topgal¬ 
lant sails and royals. 

Seven anxious hours had passed, when, 
whde the men were still aloft, the cry 
arose, “ Land, land, on the weather how! ” 

The men on deck cheered at the an¬ 
nouncement. In a short tirnedt could be ob¬ 
served through the haze right ahead. The 
sight, though the land was still five leacrues 
distant, revived the sinking spirits of the 
crew, and spurred them on to greater exer¬ 
tions. Still, notwithstanding all their 
effort-, the fire rapidly increased. Again 
and again efforts were made to clear the 
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magazine, but the smoke as often drove tbe 
men back. By this time tbe whole of the 
fore part of the lower deck was on fire, but 
owing to the ports being closed and all 
circulation of air prevented, the flames did 
not rise with the rapidity which would 
otherwise have been the case. The fear 
was that, the heels of the masts being con¬ 
sumed by the fire, the masts themselves 
might fall. 

Still they stood right gallantly, carrying 
their widespread canvas, and urging on 
the ship to the wished-for shore. 

By this time all communication with the 
fore part of the ship was cut off. The crew 
were gathered aft, still actively employed 
in fighting the flames by heaving down 
wL«er. But foot by foot they were driven 
towards the stem. 

At length the devouring element burst 
through all control, and rushed up the fore 
hatchway, rising triumphantly, as high as 
the fore yard. Yet the ship kept on her way. 

The men remained firm to their duty. 
Now, not only from the fore, but from 
the main hatchway, tbe flames were seen 
to ascend, but for some time, the courses 
having been thoroughly wetted, they stood 
still urging on the ship towards the land. 

Time went on. The fire had commenced 
at seven in the morning, it was now 
several hours past noon. For all that 
period the crew had been fighting despe¬ 
rately with the fiery element for their 
lives. Anxiously, with straining eyes, 
they gazed at the land. On either side a 
dark mass of smoke ascended before them, 
and blew away to leeward, while the lurid 
flames rose beneath it, striving furiously 
for victory over the masts and spars, sails 
anr’ft-igging. It seemed like a miracle that 
the masts should stand in the midst of the 
hot furnace which glowed far down in the 
depths of the ship. All were aware that 
at any moment one of several fearful events 
might occur. The wind might shift and 
prevent the ship reaching the land ahead, 
or a gale might spring up anC- cast the 
ship helplessly upon the rocks, or a calm 
might come on and delay her progress, or 
the masts, burnt through, might fall and 
crush those on deck, or, still more dreadful, 
a spark might reach the magazine, and her 
immediate destruction must follow. 

Still the officers and crew strove on, 
though they well knew that no human 
power could extinguish the raging flames, 
which with sullen roar came nearer and 
nearer to where they stood. 

An alarm was given that the mizenmast 
was on fire in the captain’s cabin, and as 
Bayner looked over the side he could see 
the flames burst out of the lee ports. The 
guns had. not been loaded, but there wa 3 
no necessity to fire signals of distress. 
The condition of the ship could be seen 
from far along the shore, and it was hoped 
that boats would, as she drew near, put off 
to her assistance. 

The master, some timebef ore,had brought 
up a chart on deck, and now pointed out 
to his brother officers the exact spot to¬ 
wards which the ship was steering. It 
was the Bay of Bosas. Already the ship 
was entering between two capes which 
formed its northern and southern sides. 
The captain stood in the midst of his offi¬ 
cers and men, gathered on deck, for every 
place below was filled with smoke, and, ex¬ 
cept in the after part of the ship, the 
ragiag flames had gained full mastery. 

His wish had been to reach the shore 
befcre any one quitted the ship; he now 
saw that to do this was impossible. 

h£y lads, he said, “I am about to order 


up the boats. You have hitherto maintained 
your discipline; let me see that you are 
ready to obey orders to the last. And now 
we’ll have the raft overboard, which will 
carry every man who cannot be stowed in 
the boats, even if the Spaniards don’t 
come out to help us. Lower away.” 

It was no easy matter to perform 
this operation, with the fire raging uncon¬ 
trolled not many feet off, almost scorching 
the backs of the men standing nearest it. 

A cheer announced that it had safely 
reached the water, when the carpenter and 
his crew, with a few additional hands, 
were ordered on to it, to secure the booms 
on either side, so as to increase its power 
of supporting a heavy weight. 

Scarcely had this been done, and the 
launch ordered up under the stern, than 
the ship struck and remained immovable, 
though nearly a mile from the shore. Then 
the tall masts seemed to sway to and fro as 
if they were about to fall, though it might 
only have been fancy. 

The marines, who had faithfully perfor¬ 
med their duty, were stationed on either 
side, while the sick and several of the 
wounded were lowered into the launch. 
The boys and younger midshipmen were 
next directed to go down the ladder, and 
the other men were told off. The two 
yawls and jolly-boat being hauled up, were 
then loaded with as many as they could 
carry. 

“ May I stay by you, sir ? ” asked Bay¬ 
ner of Mr. Saltwell. 

“No, Bayner,” answered the first lieu¬ 
tenant;, “you have done your duty well 
this day, and I cannot allow you to risk 
your life by remaining a moment longer 
than is necessary. We cannot tell when 
the ship may blow up. It may be before 
the captain and I quit her. I order you 
to go.” 

Bayner obeyed and descended into one 
of the yawls. Looking towards the shore 
he saw several boats coming off. He 
pointed them out to the officer in command 
of the launch. “ Tell them to come under 
the stern of the ship and take off the re¬ 
mainder of the crew,” said the lieutenant. 

While the yawl was pulling towards the 
Spanish boats, he looked round to the ship. 
Already it appeared as if the flames were 
rushing from every port, while they were 
rising higher and higher, forming a vast 
pyramid of fire, as circling round and 
round the masts they caught hold of the 
canvas and rigging, and seized the spars in 
their embrace. 

He urged the crew to pull with all their 
strength, that they might the sooner re¬ 
turn to the assistance of their friends. 
The Spanish boats were reached, but in 
vain he endeavoured to persuade their 
crews to come near the burning ship. 
They were ready enough to receive on 
board the people in the yawl, but not to 
risk their lives by approaching her. 

One of the officers could speak a little 
Spanish, and Bayner tried his French upon 
them, endeavouring to persuade them, and 
at length threatening condign punishment 
if they refused. But nothing that could 
be said had any effect. Time was precious, 
so, putting the men from the crowded yawl 
into one of the boats, Bayner, who took 
charge of her, urging the men to pull with 
all their might, steered back for the ship. 
From the position in which the boat was, 
between her head and the shore, she ap¬ 
peared already to be one mass of flame. It 
seemed impossible indeed that any human 
being could still be alive on board. Pull¬ 
ing round, however, so as to approach the 


stem, Bayner saw that the after portion 
still remained free from flame, though the 
crew, as if they knew that there was no 
time to be lost, were not only descending 
the ladders, but sliding rapidly down the 
ropes hanging over the taffrail on to the 
raft. They had good reason for doing so, 
for he could see the ruddy light even 
through the stern windows, and from every 
port, except the extreme after ones, the 
flames were rushing out. 

Three figures alone stood on the poop; 
they were those of the captain, the first 
lieutenant, and master, who had main¬ 
tained their perilous position until every 
living man was out of the ship. 

Bemembering the remark Mr. Saltwell 
had made just before he had quitted the 
ship, Bayner again urged on his well-nigh 
exhausted., crew to pull up and rescue their 
brave officers. The raft was crowded with 
men. The shout rose, “Sh^veoff! shove 
off! ” and with broken spars and pieces of 
board, those on it were endeavouring to 
make their way to a distance from the side 
of the ship. 

Bayner steered his boat under the stem. 
The master was the first to descend, Mr . 
Saltwell came next, and the captain was 
the last to leave her. 

“ Pull away, Bayner,” he said, in a calm 
voice. “ We have reason to be thankful 
to Providence that she has not blown up 
yet, for at any moment the fire may reach 
the magazine, and there is still powder 
enough, I understand, to send the frag¬ 
ments far around.” 

The first yawl having received on board 
several people from the land, took the raft 
in tow. In a short time the other boats 
returned, having placed the people they 
carried in the Spanish boats, several of 
which also arrived, though they lost not a 
moment in pulling again towards the 
shore, as far as they could from the burn¬ 
ing ship. 

The captain directed Bayner to keep 
astern of the other boats. His eye rested 
on his ship as if he desired to see her as 
long as she existed. The moment of her 
destruction came at last. The rest of the 
crew having landed, the yawl was 
nearing the shore, when a loud roar was 
heard as if a whole broadside had been 
fired. The flames rose high in the air; the 
masts shot upwards surrounded by burning 
fragments of planks and timbers; the stout 
sides, rent asunder, rushed outwards, and 
in another minute a few blackened frag¬ 
ments of the gallant ship, which had that 
morning floated trim and proudly on the 
ocean, were alone visible. 

Captain Martin looked sad and grave as 
he stepped on shore, but he felt that he, as 
well as his officers, had done their duty, 
and had made every possible effort to pre¬ 
serve the ship. Neither he nor they could 
discover the cause of the fire. 

Fortunately, England had not then de¬ 
clared war against Spain, and the authori¬ 
ties received the British officers and men in 
a friendly manner, while many of the in¬ 
habitants of the neighbouring town vied 
with each other in rendering them all the 
service in their power. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOVS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

IX .—EDWARD AND RICHARD PLANTAGENET, 
THE BOYS WHO WERE MURDERED IN 
THE TOWER. 

A horseman stood at the gate of the Tower 
of London, and demanded entrance in the 
name of the king, Richard nr. 

On hearing the summons, and the authority 
claimed by the stranger, the governor, Sir Ro¬ 
bert Brackenbury, directed that he should be 
admitted, and deliver his message. 

“Read this,” said the man, handing a mis¬ 
sive sealed with the royal seal. 

Sir Thomas read the document hastily, and 
■as he read his face grew troubled. For a 
long time he was silent; then addressing the 
king’s messenger, he said, 
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"When Richard, away in Gloucestershire, heard 
of the refusal of the Governor of the Tower to 
execute his commands, he was very wroth, and 
vowed he would yet carry out his cruel purpose 
with regard to his two helpless nephews. 

These two boys, the sons of Edward iv, were 
the principal obstacles to Richard’s undisturbed 
possession of the throne he had usurped. The 
elder of them, a boy of thirteen, had already j 
been crowned as Edward V, but he -was a king j 
in name only. Scarcely had the coronation* 
taken place when his bad uncle, under the pre- | 
tence of offering his protection, got him into his 
power, and shut him up, with his young bro¬ 
ther Richard, in the Tower, while he himself 
plotted for the crown to which he had neither 
right nor title. 

How he succeeded in his evil schemes history 
has recorded. 


In a lofty room of that gloomy, fortress, that 
same summer evening, the two. hapless brothers 
were sitting, little dreaming of the fate so 
nearly approaching. 

The young king had indeed for some time 
past seemed to entertain a vague foreboding 
that he would never again breathe the free air 
outside his prison. He had grown melancholy, 
and the buoyant spirits of youth had given 
place to a listlessness and heaviness strangely 
out of keeping with his tender years. He^ared 
neither for talk nor exercise, and neglected both 
food and dress. His brother, two years v younger 
than himself, was of a more hopeful demean our, 
perhaps realising less fully the hardships and 
dangers of their present imprisonment. As 
they sat this evening in their lonely chamber, 
he tried to rally his elder brother from his 
melancholy. 



The Young Princes in the Tower. (From che famous Picture by Dclaroclie.') 


** Know you the contents of this letter ? ” 

“How should I know,” replied the other, 
•/evasively. 

“The king directs me here,” said Sir Tho¬ 
mas, “ to do a deed horrible and unworthy of a 
man. He demands that I should rid him of the 
two lads now lying in this Tower in my cus¬ 
tody.” 

“And what of that ? ” said the king’s messen¬ 
ger. “Is it not necessary to the country’s 
peace ? And will you , Sir Thomas, render so 
'base an ingratitude for the favours you have 
received at the king’s hands by refusing him 
this service ? ” 

“Not even with the sanction of a king will 
Thomas Brackenbury hire himself out as a but¬ 
cher. My office and all I have,” he added, “ I 
hold at his majesty’s pleasure. He may take 
them from me if he will, but my hands shall at 
least stay free from innocent blood ! ” 

With that he bade the messenger return to 
his master and deliver his reply. 


By dint of falsehood and cunning he con¬ 
trived to make himself acknowledged king by 
an unwilling people ; and then, when the height 
of his ambition had been attained, he could not 
rest till those whom he had so shamefully robbed 
of their inheritance were out of his path. 

Therefore it was he sent his messenger to Sir 
Robert Brackenbury. 

Foiled in his design of making this officer the 
instrument of his base scheme, he summoned 
to his presence Sir James Tyrrel, a man of reck¬ 
less character, ready for whatever might bring 
him profit or preferment; and to him he confided 
his wishes. 

That same day Tyrrel started for London, 
armed with a warrant entrusting him with the 
Governorship of the Tower for one day, during 
which Sir Robert Brackenbury was to hand over 
the fortress and all it contained to his keeping. 

The brave knight had nothing for it but to 
obey this order, though he well knew its mean¬ 
ing, and could foretell only too readily its result. 


“Look not so black, brother, we shall soon 
be free. Why should we give up hope ? ” 

The young king answered nothing, and ap¬ 
parently did not heed his brother’s words. 

“Nay,” persisted the latter, “ should we not 
be glad our lives are spared us, and that our 
imprisonment is made easy by the care of good 
Sir Robert, our Governor?” 

Still Edward remained absorbed in his own 
gloomy reflections, and the younger lad,-.thus 
foiled in his efforts at cheerfulness, became silent 
too, and sad, and so continued till a warder 
entered their chamber with food and remained 
to attend them to bed. 

They tasted little that evening, fo;; theqphadow 
of what was to come seemed already to have 
crept over their spirits. 

“ Will Sir Robert come to see us, as is his 
wont, before w'e retire to rest ? ” inquired 
Richard of the warder. 

“Sir Robert is not now Governor of the 
Towei,” curtly replied the man. 
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Now indeed they felt themselves utterly 
friendless, and as they crept to their bed they 
clung one to the other in all the loneliness of 
despair. 

Then, the' warder took his leave, and they 
heard the key turn in the lock behind him, and 
counted his footsteps as he descended the stairs. 

Presently sleep mercifully fell upon their 
weary spirits, and closed their weeping eyes 
with her gentle touch. 

At dead of night three men stole up the 
winding staircase that led to their chamber, 
armed, and carrying a light. The leader _ of 
these was Sir James Tyrrel, and his evil-looking 
companions were the men he had hired to carry 
out the cruel order of the king. The key turned 
in the door, and they entered the apartment. 

It was a sight to touch any heart less hard 
than those-of the three villains who now wit¬ 
nessed it, to see those two innocent boys sleep¬ 
ing peacefully in each other’s arms, dreaming 
perhaps of liberty, and forgetting the sorrow 
which had left its traces even yet on their closed 
eyes. But to Tyrrel, and liis two assassins, 
Forest and Deighton, the spectacle suggested 
neither pity nor remorse. 

At a signal from Tyrrel, who remained out¬ 
side the room while the deed was being done, 
the ruffians’snatched the pillows from under the 
heads of the- sleepers, and ere they could either 
resist or cry out the poor lads were stifled 
beneath their own bedclothes, and so perished. 

Then these dwo murderers called to Tyrrel to 
enter and look on their work, and hear witness 
that the king’s command had been faithfully 
executed. 

The cup of Richard’s wickedness was now full. 
He concealed for some time the fate of his two 
victims, and few people knew what had become 
of their rightful king and his brother. But the 
vengeance of Heaven fell on the cruel uncle 
speedily and terribly. His own favourite son 
died, his family turned against him, liis people 
rebelled : the kingdom so evilly gained was 
taken from him, and he himself, after months 
of remorse, and fear, and gathering misfortunes, 
was slain in battle, lamented by none, and hated 
by all. 

Two centuries later, in the reign of King 
Charles it, some workmen, digging in the 
Tower, discovered under the stairs leading to 
the chapel of the White Tower a box contain¬ 
ing the bones of two children, corresponding to 
the ages of the murdered princes. These were 
found to be without doubt their remains, and 
in a quiet corner of Westminster Abbey, whither 
they were removed, a simple tablet now marks 
their last resting-place, and records the fact of 
their cruel murder by perhaps the worst king 
who ever sat upon the throne of England. 

- <hKX>- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles," 
“ Archie Blake," etc. 

CHAPTER XXX.—FRESH EXPENSES FOR PETER, 
AND FRESH MISFORTUNES FOR BLOSSY. 

W E must now go back to Dick and 
Peter. 

“ Surely you don’t mean to say the 
child’s gone ! ” cried the latter, while Dick 
looked under the bed and on the bed, and 
shook out the cradle in such a style that if 
Blossy had been there he would have nearly 
killed her, and then, turning fiercely round 
on Mrs. Smith, who had come into the 
room to see if Blossy required her, said, as 
he seized the poor woman by the arm, 
“ You know the vally o’ that babby, an’ 
you’ve taken it away yourself ! ” 

“ Why bless ’ee, Mr. Potts,” cried Mrs. 
Smith, in a whimper, 4 £ what should I do 
with the child ? Haven’t I enow to do to 
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keep myself wi’out being plagued wi’ a 
baby ? ” 

“But how could it have gone?” said 
Peter, inclined, in spite of his suspicious 
nature, to believe Mrs. Smith; “nobody 
could have got down th’ airy an’ taken 
it.” 

“ Area! bless you, there’s no area here!” 
cried Mrs. Smith, and she threw the shut¬ 
ter: wide open, when Peter saw, to his 
dismay, that the room he had occupied was 
level with the ground, and that some one 
had evidently entered by the window, 
which was not secured. 

“That’s how it’s come about,” he said; 
“an’ it’s they young rascals have been on 
our tracks an’ made away with the young: 
’un. No one else would know anything of 
its vally.” 

“ You’d better go an’ ask at the railway 
station if they’ve seen anything of the 
child,” said Mrs. Smith ; and up Dick and 
Peter toiled the steep ascent—precipice, 
rather—that leads from Ventnor to the 
railway. Nobody there, either clerks or 
porters, had seen anything of the baby, 
and there was a little amusement caused 
by the inquiries of such very singular-look¬ 
ing guardians of a child. That did not 
trouble Peter, hut the loss of the baby did. 
Ho sat down outside the station, and said 
to Dick, 

“ You’ll stay here, an’ you’ll watch 
every one that comes, an’ look arter that 
child. If it’s a woman with a bundle or a 
basket, you must look into ’em—they young 
rascals is that artful they’d do that babby 
up like a package o’ goods to get it oufc o’ 
the way, an’ they’d get the servant o’ the 
house to carry her for them—anythin’ to 
throw dust in the eyes o’ them that have a 
claim to the child. * I shall go back to the 
town, an’ I’ll have bills struck off an’ all 
over it before twelve o’clock, offering two 
pounds reward for that there child. That’ll 
fetch it. They can’t get it away wi’ you 
here, for I don’t expect they’ll be walkin’ 
off to Ryde; an’ if "they’re in hidin’ they 
can’t hide so that no one will know of it, 
an’ two pounds is money for just tollin’ 
where they’ve got that child.” 

“You’re rare an’ clever, Peter,” said Dick, 
admiringly. Now and then he did feel 
lost in wonder at Peter’s superior ability. 

“I wasn’t horn yesterday,” said Peter, 
taking Dick’s praise as if it was no more 
than his due; “ au’ it’ll be hard hut I can 
get the better o’ the young villains.” 

Peter hurried to the printer’s. They had 
never had such a customer before. I don’t 
think they ever wanted such another. He 
stood by while the bills were struck off, 
grumbling and scolding all the while, and 
then went out himself with some paste to 
cover the walls of the town and station 
with them. Soon after, everybody in the 
town who could run and read might learn 
that a baby was missing, and that two 
pounds reward was offered for whoever 
would bring it to Sea Yiew Cottage, 
Ventnor. 

Meanwhile Dick remained at the sta¬ 
tion, not in the best of tempers, especially 
when one o’clock drew nigh. He wanted his 
dinner. Dick was always hungry, and, like 
Peter, especially so when other people had 
to pay for his meals. Then, too, he must 
remember Peter’s advice, and look after 
any one who had a bundle or basket, and, 
as they did not like being looked after, 
Dick found himself in trouble more than 
once, one old woman threatening to call 
the police, and another giving him a scold¬ 
ing that reminded him of Jenny Flint. 
But Peter was too busy to think about 


Dick; and when he had seen the hills 
posted ab mt the town, he sat down to a 
capital dinner of rump-steak and onions, 
without giving his friend a thought. After 1 
dinner he sat awhile; then, just as he 
thought he would take a nap, or “forty 
winks,” as he expressed it, he was told 
that some one wanted to see him, and in, 
came a red-haired young woman with a 
dirty face, a large mouth, a torn dress, and' 
an immense chignon, who asked him if he 
was the gentleman who had lost a baby ? 

Peter said he was. and asked her eagerly 
what news she had of it. Then the girl 
informed him that she was servant at a 
coffee-house in the High Street, where 
three young gentlemen had arrived the- 
night before; that that morning, almost 
before any one was stirring, one of them 
had gone out and brought in a baby, which: 
her mistress had washed and dressed ; that 
after breakfast the young gentlemen had. 
thought of going, hut the baby seemed to- 
have a bad cold, and her mistress advised 
them not to move the child for a day. She* 
(the young lady then speaking) had seen 
the reward offered just now when she had 
come out on an errand, and, guessing them 
was something odd about the baby which, 
had been brought to her master’s, thought 
she might as well have the reward as any 
one else ; ‘ ‘ two pounds was worth a poor 
girl’s havin’.” 

“ Just let me see the child, an’ make* 
sure it’s the right one, and you shall have* 
the money at once,” said Peter. 

“You must come along with me,” said, 
the girl; “but there mustn’t be a row; 
and how we shall get the child without I 
don’t know, for they won’t leave it for a 
minute.” 

Peter himself wished to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the child quietly. He was not clear- 
that either his claim or Dick’s to Blossy 
would be generally recognised as a better 
one than John’s, and he therefore entered 
readily into a consultation with Miss Ann 
Rudd, the red-headed young lady, as to 
the best means of getting Blossy quietly. 
About one thing Miss Rudd was deter¬ 
mined : she would not even let him know 
where Blossy was till he had given her the 
two pounds, which Peter thought it best to 
do, and then they went off together to the- 



High Street. Arrived at the coffee-shop.,, 
Peter sat down in a corner, with his ha£ 
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well over his eyes, while Miss Budd went 
upstairs and told “ the yoimg gentlemen ” 
their tea was ready for them. “The young 
gentlemen ” were all engaged with Blossy ; 
John had her on his lap and was watching 
her with quite paternal solicitude. Blossy 
had been a little feverish and restless in 
the morning, but a little powder and a 
warm bath had done wonders. Indeed, 
Blossy must have had a wonderful consti¬ 
tution not to have suffered more than she 
had done from Dick’s nursing. Jack was 
tossing a ball for her amusement, and 
Willy was looking on with his hands in his 
pockets. Miss Budd had some ideas of 
honour—of a peculiar sort. She thought, 
as Peter had paid her two pounds for the 
baby, the baby he ought to have ; but how 
was she to place Miss Blossy in his hands 
with three such guardians round her P If 
they would only go down to their tea and 
leave her with the child, the whole thing 
would bo easy. But they all said that they 
would have tea brought up to them, seem¬ 
ing disinclined to leave Blossy for a second. 
Miss Budd brought up tea ; then she asked 
if she should hold the “ little dear ” while 
they partook of the meal, but John pre¬ 
ferred keeping her, so that Miss Budd vnxs 
very much puzzled how to keep her agree¬ 
ment with Peter, especially as her mistress 
kept calling her to come downstairs. 

Miss Blossy herself befriended her. She 
made a dash at John’s cup with her little 
fat hand, and the result was she spilt the 
tea partly over him and partly over herself. 
Miss Budd then ran up and seized her. 
“With such a cold as she’s got on her she’ll 
catch her death if she hasn’t dry things 
on directly,” she cried, and ran with the 
little one out of the room. The three boys 
were too much taken by surprise to inter¬ 
fere ; besides, they had met with too much 
kindness from Ann Budd’s mistress to mis¬ 
trust, Ann herself, and there was no doubt 
but that. Blossy would be the better for a 
clean frock and pinafore. They went on 
with their tea for five minutes, when they 
were startled by a loud scream from Miss 
Budd, who rushed in a second after, look¬ 
ing very much excited and disturbed ; her 
cap—it was only the size of a five-shilling 
piece—on one side, and her hair showing 
more of the stuffing of her chignon than 
usual. She had evidently wished to enact 
the heroine in distress as it should be done, 
not having read her penny story-teller for 
nothing. 

“That blessed baby!” she cried, and 
then flinging herself on a chair, went off 
into hysterics, almost as good as real ones. 

‘ ‘ What’s up now ? ’ ’ asked Jack. “You 
haven’t let her fall into the fire or out of 
the window P ” 

Miss Budd shook her head and screamed 
a little louder. It was a pity that our 
three boys were the only occupants of the 
coffee-room just then, her hysterics were 
so very well done. Her mistress, however, 
came up from her own parlour at the back 
of the coffee-shop, and the sound of her 
voice had a little effect on Miss Budd. She 
gasped out between her sobs that she had 
just taken the “dear lamb” to the door 
for a breath of fresh air when a shabby old 
man—and here followed a pretty correct 
description of Peter himself. Miss Budd 
had considered herself bound to give the 
baby up to Peter, but she saw no reason, 
now that she had her two pounds, that the 
baby should not be taken from him again. 
The boys recognised him at once by her 
description, and though Miss Budd’s mis¬ 
tress thought the best thing to be done 
under the circumstances was to scold that 


young person for going to the door and 
wasting her time, John considered it was 
of little use wasting time in finding fault 
with her. 

“ Blossy’s gone ! ” he said, with a sigh 
and almost a tear. 

“ And we must go after her,” said Jack, 
resolutely. “ Come, John, we’re not going 
to give up yet.” 

“ Let’s go to Mrs. Smith’s, we may hear 
something of her there,” suggested Willy. 

And away to Mrs. Smith’s they all went, 
leaving Miss Budd to enjoy the scolding, 
which she deserved a little better than her 
mistress imagined. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY EARLY SCHOOL DAYS. 

By an Old Boy. 

hate just com¬ 
pleted my seventh 
year, and it has 
been decidedbymy 
parents that I am 
to leave Miss 
Pringle’s and go to 
school at Mr. 
Fisher’s, in Fore 
Street, along with 
my brother Tom, 
who is some three 
years older than I. 

I am rather 
pleased than not 
at the idea of be¬ 
coming one of the 
schoolboy troop whom I have seen and 
envied from time to time at their merry 
rollicking play in the churchyard; knuck¬ 
ling down at taw among the graves, or 
playing at “knueks ” on the tombstones, 
or clamorous at fives against the wall of 
the church-tower. 

At the same time, I have some mis¬ 
givings as to whether I shall get on 
quite well with the bigger boys, and 
there is a kind of dread arising in my 
mind at the thought of Mr. Fisher, who 
has the reputation of a strict master, back¬ 
ing his authority with a rather liberal use 
of cane, ferule, and birch. But I do not 
confess to any fears of this sort, and am, 
on the whole, quite willing to take my 
chance and make-the best of it. 

It is the 26th of March, 1811, the first 
day of the spring quarter, and as for 
the next six months of the year there 
will be school before breakfast, and Fisher’s 
is more than a mile distant from home, we 
have to leave our beds at an early hour in 
order to be at the schoolroom when the 
bell rings at seven o’clock. Tom wakes me 
with a dig of his elbow soon after dawn, and 
about six we turn 
out, and wash and 
dress and go down¬ 
stairs to the pantry. 

There we help 
ourselves to some 
hunches of bread- 
and-butter to serve 
for our breakfast, 
which we shall eat 
at school, the dis¬ 
tance being too 
great to allow of 
our walking home 
to the family meal. 
Tea or coffee we 
get none, but shall 
satisfy our thirst 
at the pump in the schoolyard, in the 




leaden spout of which a hole has been 
bored with a gimlet, through which the 
water rises p'entifully when the spout 
is stopped with the palm of the hand. 

As a new boy, and being but a “little- 
un,” I have some indulgence shown me at 
first. As soon as the master comes in—and 
he is exact to time—the whole forty boys 
are drawn up in one class to read a chapter 
in the Bible, and while the usher (an elderly 
man of near sixty) attends to them Mr. 
Fisher examines me at his own desk. 

He soon takes my measure, and then leads 
me by the hand to near the bottom of the 
long class, where I look over another boy 
and read a verse in my turn. The reading 
done, there follows the hearing of the lessons 
learned, or supposed to be learned, at 
home. This is not at all to me an agree¬ 
able ceremony, and at times I find myself 
on the point of shedding tears as the sound¬ 
ing thwacks of the cane and sharp smack 
of the ferule, followed by the cries of the 
defaulters, shock my young nerves. Then 
we all write a copy, and my spirits are 
raised again by the commendation the 
usher, Old Leg (his name was Legget), 
bestows on my penmanship. 

At eight o’clock we are dismissed, and 
rush out of school with a clatter and shout¬ 
ing heard far and wide. Most of the boys 
hasten home to breakfast, but Tom and I 
are joined by about a dozen more who, like 
us, live at a distance, and must bring their 
breakfasts with them. The brief meal dis¬ 
cussed, we have a game at “touch-and- 
go ” in the yard, until at nine o’clock the 
bell rings us into school again. I need not 
remark on the course of study at Fisher’s, 
which was that of the ordinary middle- 
class day-school of the time. We boys 
were all of us the sons of tradesmen 01 
farmers, and what Fisher did for us tool 
us little farther than the three B’s, witl 
the addition of a little English grammar, 
the merest rudiments of geometry, and £ 
series of rote lessons in geography. We 
were never allowed to shirk our lessons, 
and if we did not learn them correctly we 
were caned first and “kept in” to learn, 
them afterwaids. 

Old Log had to look after the arrears, 
and as the defaulters thus punished him 
as well as themselves, he was sure to be 
in a cross mood with them. He was not 
allowed to cane the boys, all punish¬ 
ment being the province of the master; 
but he would pull our ears or flip them 
with his middle finger till they tingled 
again ; and when provoked he would wake 
up a dull boy with a good shaking. I re¬ 
member his once lifting me out of my seat 
by what he was accustomed to call “ the 
scruff of the neck,” and shaking me furi¬ 
ously until I was nearly unconscious. 

There may have been some excuse for him 
in the persecution he underwent from the 
rough country boys, who, when the master’s 
back was turned, would fire at him with 
their little quill popguns till quite a storm 
of the tiny potato pellets rattled about his 
ears. These popguns were a favourite 
plaything, and in skilful hands would sting 
sharply if the pellet struck the bare skin. 
The present race of schoolboys know little 
or nothing about them, and, it is to be 
hoped, art too well trained to make use of 
such a means of annoyance. 

I never much relished the school, but 
grew to be the best penman of my class, 
and bv the end of the twelvemonth had 
got into Walkingham as far as the rule of 
three. But the life out of school—tho 
games in the churchyard, the rambles 
by the river, the bathing, the arm-ling, 
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the cowsliping, blackberrying, nutting, 
the junketing on Saturday afternoons, 
the fives, the prisoners’ base, the “ hare 
and hounds,” the “ I spy,” the wrestling- 
matches, the kick-shins, and, I am 
afraid I must confess, young as I was, 
the fights which sometimes came off among 
the bigger boys—all these things I really 
did relish, and enjoyed most of them ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Sometimes Tom and I and one or two 
of our associates, as the summer even¬ 
ings grew long, would take the long 
route homewards by the river and join the 
swimmers in the Pool, or watch the fly- 
fishers at the weirs as they landed the 
starry trout and grayling. We bathed 
almost daily from April to the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and occasionally spent hours in the 
water. Tom could swim like a duck long 
before, and during that summer I learned 
to swim fairly well for nearly half an hour 
together without resting. There grew on 
the shelving bank of the river a species of 
hemlock such as I have never seen since 
elsewhere, until I met with it again in 
Derbyshire in the year 1874. The plant 
grows some ten to twelve feet high, and 
has a hollow stem as thick in the lower 
part as a man’s wrist. The stem grows in 
sections, like a bamboo, and at each section 
(also like the bamboo) the interior is 
stopped, plugged as it were by a growth 
of thick, hard, pithy substance. The sec¬ 
tions vary from a foot to a foot and a half 
in length, those nearest the root being the 
longest. 

Now one of these sections, carefully cut 
from the plant, would hold a pint or 
more of water, and the pith being bored 
and the pipe furnished with a piston cut 
from a straight hazel wand, the top of 
which was wound round with cotton, 
made a formidable syringe, which would 
send a stream over a cottage roof or 
half drown the unlucky wight who re¬ 
ceived the full charge in his face. The 
fun was to make targets of one another 
in the water, and specially of timid bathers, 
laughing at their confusion until they 
learned—as they soon did—to join in the 
laugh themselves. 

There was a close copse on the shelving 
hillside near the river, where it ran past the 
churchyard, which was trodden into path¬ 
ways here and there, but in parts shady 
and not easily penetrable. Here we often 
went, during the intervals of schooltime, 
to search for underground nuts, of which, 

I may state parenthetically, I have never 
tasted one since the year 1811, nor do I 
know where to look fcr any at the present 
time. 

The plant is a very graceful one, 
consisting of a single stem rising some 
eight to twelve inches from the soil, not 
thicker than the stem of ordinary seed- 
grass, and bearing on its top a minute 
fan of delicate leaves, resembling parsley, 
the whole fan being scarcely larger than a 
crown-piece. The fruit, which is the root, 
is a rather ill-shaped bulb, lying from six 
to ten inches deep in the ground; when 
cleansed from the soil, and denuded of its 
purply-brown skin, it is—or perhaps I 
should say, it was, to my boyish appetite— 
most delicious to eat; and many an hour 
have I spent hunting these subterranean 
delicacies. 

At the time I am writing of England 
was engaged in a fierce war with the First 
Napoleon, and Wellington was fighting 
hard in the Spanish Peninsula. We boys, 
of course, had a hatred and a horror of 
Buonaparte, and used to signalise our holi¬ 


days by burning him in effigy, the effigy 
consisting of an old cocked-hat, a big bag 
stuffed with combustibles, and a huge pair 
of jackboots. I remember the first time I 
witnessed this auto-da-fe was on the night 
of the 29th of May. We had had a holiday 
that day in honour of King Charles the 
Second, in memory of whose escape from 
his pursuers nearly every house in the 
town was ornamented with a spreading 
branch of oak, and everybody who could 
procure them wore oakapples in their hats. 

No shop was opened on that day, and no 
decent woman dared to go out of doors 
until sundown, for early in the day Oliver 
Cromwell was let loose in the guise of a 
black demon, with liberty to worry and 
torment all he could lay hold of. The man 
who played this part was a huge, powerful 
fellow, supplied with a bag of mingled 
grease and soot, 
and he was kept in 
restraint by two 
or three other men, 
who held the end 
of a long rope 
fastened round his 
waist. The mob 
pelted the hated 
Oliver with mud 
and dirt at their 
will, and those he 
caught he half 
smothered with the 
contents of his 
bag, or suffered 
them to escape 
only when they 
could afford to bribe him well. 

I watched this frightful business from a 
window over our grocer’s shop, saw several 
of the mob caught and endure the filthy 
penalty, and saw others who were but 
too glad to pay roundly to escape from 
the grasp of the wretch whom the assaults 
of the crowd had goaded to savageness. 

The furious Oliver, however, was not 
allowed to catch whom he chose, but was 
pulled violently to the ground if he ran at 
persons of any note. After sunset a great 
bonfire was lighted in the open space near 
the church; a heap of dried faggots, some 
old tar-barrels, and the green oak boughs 
made a rare blaze and a smother, into 
which old Boney—the Grim Scrag of 
Mutton—together with a representative of 
old Oliver, was pitched headlong, and 
speedily vanished, boots, cocked-hat, 
grease-bags, and all, amidst the explosion 
of his combustible entrails. 

Apropos of Buonaparte was another 
source of endless interest and amusement. 
A gentleman of the neighbourhood had 
raised a band of volunteers ready and 
eager to go out to Spain and join Welling¬ 
ton in fighting the French. These, to the 
number of some five hundred, w'ere under¬ 
going drill almost every evening. They 
went through their several manoeuvres 
surrounded by a mob of ragged patriots 
and the boys and lads of the town. Three 
times a week they were exercised in firing 
in square, in volleys, and in running fire. 
Tom and I would get as close to them as 
we could, would watch them bite off the 
ends of the cartridges, and note where fell 
the cartridges that slipped out of their 
fingers, and as many of these as we could 
find after the men marched off the ground 
we made prize of. 

Some of these volunteers were men 
of very bad character, of whom, s© 
it was said, the town and neighbour¬ 
hood were well rid. One of them, a 
rather wild fellow, had been in my father’s 


employ, and had joined the troop after a 
violent quarrel with his wife, whom he 
declared he would never see again. One 
evening, after the drill was over and the 
men were marching off one way, while the 
spectators were returning by a different 
route to the town, poor Sukie, whom her 
husband had refused to speak to, wandered 
off to a pond, and, sitting down on a tree- 
trunk, looked despairingly at the water and 
burst into a wailing cry, calling en the 
name of her husband, who, without heed¬ 
ing her, went off with his companions. In 
her anguish she declared she would drown 
herself and her boy, and I verily believe 
she would have done so had she been left 
there alone, but my brother, who knew 
her well (as she had once been a servant in 
our house), called some people who were 
passing, and she was led back to her dwell¬ 
ing. That miserable scene made me 
wretched for days, child as I was, and even 
after all these years I can scarcely recall it 
unmoved. 

I am glad to be able to state that 
after the return of this Devonshire squad 
from the wars, nearly five years later, 
poor Sukie’s husband came back with 
the reputation of a gallant soldier. He 
had left a full third of his comrades on the 
battle-field, but had himsolf escaped scot- 
free, had been promoted, and left the ser¬ 
vice with a small pension. He was very 
glad to make up matters with Sukie, and 
made her a tolerably good husband after¬ 
wards. 

Also apropos of Buonaparte was the ar¬ 
rival of a lot of IVench prisoners-of-war, 
who were lodged in a sort of quadrangular 
enclosure fitted up purely for them. They 
were in cells not unlike the beast cages in 
the Zoological Gardens, having barred 
windows, unglazed, looking out on the 
enclosure. The townspeople were allowed 
in the yard at certain hours, and could 
have free communication with the poor 
fellows through the grating. We often 
went to see them, and amused ourselves by 
watching them at their several employ¬ 
ments. Some of them made charming 
little toys and clever carvings of animals; 
some drew pictures with pen and ink.; 
some mended shoes or garments. All were 
quite cheerful and even merry, and were 
glad to do anvthing they could in return 
for anything tnat was given them. A piece 
of bread or cheese would purchase a little 
toy, and for a few pence a really clever 
piece of work in the shape of dog, cat, 
horse, cow, pig, or fowl, cut from a scrap 
of wood, might be had; and any odd bits 
of deal or willow were thankfully received. 

The only Englishman in the town who 
could speak French was the parson of the 
parish, and sometimes he would come and 
act as interpreter. The best friends of the 
poor prisoners, however, were their own 
officers, who, being at large on their 
parole, were able to look well after them. 

In the autumn of this year took place 
the funeral of an officer who had re¬ 
ceived his death-wound at Busaco. So 
grand a sight I had never conceived. 
The streets were lined with soldiers, 
the shops all shut, every window cram¬ 
med with spectators, minute guns boom¬ 
ing, solemn music playing, and a vast 
crowd assembled from the neighbour¬ 
ing district, marching slowly and in sad 
silence towards the grave, all following 
the hearse and the dead warrior’s horse 
laden with his late masters military trap¬ 
pings ; and then came the farewell volleys 
fired over his last resting-place. 

(To be continued.) 
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Malcolm's Aoventure on the Hoad. 


“UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “ Boy and Man.” 

CHAPTER X.—FOUR-IN-HAND. 

A fter a few minutes of suspense, the 
landlord of tlie Fox and Goose re¬ 
turned, bringing the key of Malcolm’s room 
with him, and unlocked the door. 

“ I did not know that you were up,” he 
said. “My wife will get you a cup of 
coffee in the bar directly if you will step 
in and wait for it.” 

Malcolm half expected to find a police¬ 
man in the bar, but there was no one there 
but the landlady. 

“Why did you lock me in?” he asked 
her. 

“ Only for your good, my dear,” she re¬ 
plied. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, you see, it would keep anybody 
else out. It would stop all bad characters 
and such from intruding upon you.” 

“I am sorry you have any bad cha¬ 
racters about you,” said Malcolm. 

“We haven’t,” she replied; “but you 
never know who may be going in and out 
at an hotel.” 

“ That is true,” thought Malcolm. 
“ Still it is not usual to lock the guests up 
in their rooms.” 

He soon began to feel more easy, and yet 
he still fancied that the landlord was keeping 
an eye upon him. They did not leave him 


alone for a moment; either the innkeeper 
or his wife was always present. 

Before be had done breakfast a gentle¬ 
man put his head into the bar, looked at 
him with curiosity, and withdrew without 
having said anything; and then, after a 
short interval, the landlord came in again 
and sat down opposite to him. 

Malcolm laid down the money for his 
bed and breakfast, and took up his hat and 
bundle to depart. 

The landlord and his wife were still 
gazing at him curiously, and at length the 
latter spoke. 

“ Where are you bound for, if I may ask, 
young gentleman ? ” she said. 

“ It does not matter,” said Malcolm. 

“ I hope it don’t,” she answered. “ But 
I suppose you have got a mother some¬ 
where.” 

Malcolm did not reply; it was a difficult 
question for him. He had, and he had not, 
for he did not look upon the second Mrs. 
Frere quite as his mother; perhaps because 
she did not look upon him quite as a son. 

“ Or maybe you have only a father ? ” 

She judged by the boy’s look that she 
was right this time, though he still kept 
silence. 

“ He will want to know where you are, 
I’m thinking,” the good woman went on. 

“ I wish he could know it,” said Mal¬ 
colm. 

“Then let him have a line by post, just 
to put him out of his suspense.” 

Malcolm looked at her with surprise. 
“ I don’t know where he is,” he answered. 

“ It’s a curious thing,” said the woman. 


“ Yes; but I must be off now,” Malcolm 
answered. 

“ If any inquiries should be made,” she 
asked, “ what am I to say ? ” 

“Nothing — anything you like ; good 
morning.” 

The good woman followed him to the 
door, unwilling to let him go, but not 
knowing how to detain him. 

“ Do you know what I thought when you 
came in here last night and asked for a 
bed ? ” she said. 4 ‘ I thought you had been 
and run away from school. I could see 
you was a young gentleman, and not a 
common tramp; so I sent round to Mr. 
Ferral, who keeps a boarding-school for 
young gents near by, to ask his opinion, 
and he sent one of his under masters to 
look at you, but he could not make any¬ 
thing out. I hope you are not going 
wrong, young gentleman,” she continued. 
“ I hope you won’t get into trouble.” 

“J hope not,” said Malcolm. “Thank 
you for your good wishes.” 

And with that he started again upon his 
journey. He walked twenty miles that 
day, but was thoroughly tired and beaten 
before the close of it. The excitement oi 
his first start was over, and it seemed to 
be a long way yet to London. He was 
persecuted during the afternoon by a tramp 
—a real tramp, two or three years older 
than himself, who persisted in claiming 
fellowship with him, and walking by his 
side or close behind him, talking fill the 
while in a lingo that Malcolm could only 
half understand, though that half was 
plenty. 
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The “ pal,” as he called himself, 
offered to find Malcolm a night’s lodging, 
but he had not money to spare for that, 
and had made up his mind to sleep under 
a bays tack, or some similar shelter. He 
did not want this fellow to share his lodg¬ 
ing, wherever it might be. He thought 
he had got rid of him at last, when the 
“pal ” went into a shop by the roadside to 
buy some tobacco, and hastened his step 3 
until he came to a hand-gate leading into 
some fields. There he turned aside, and 
finding presently a hovel, with some straw 
in one comer of it, threw himself down, 
weary, footsore, and with an aching heart, 
and being overpowered with fatigue, very 
soon fell fast asleep. 

But sleeping in the open air, or under a 
shed, even if one is used to it, is a very 
different thing from lying in a warm bed 
in the quiet and security of one’s own 
chamber. The cold air played upon the 
poor boy’s cheek, and various sounds from 
time to time broke upon his ear; now the 
snorting of a horse in the field as it browsed 
upon the grass, now the clear tone of a 
church clock as it told the hours, and now, 
nearer to him, the rustling of rats or mice 
among the straw upon which he lay. He 
woke up half a dozen times during the 
night, but fell asleep again, these inter¬ 
ruptions of his rest being in a manner 
woven in with his dreams; so that before 
he had roused himself sufficiently to know 
what had caused them, he had ceased to be 
conscious of them. 

Once, indeed, he thought he felt some¬ 
thing touch him, and, starting up, ho tried 
to look about him ; but it was too dark to 
distinguish anything, and though he lis¬ 
tened intently for some minutes, no souad 
was just then to be heard. 

He got up from his lair as soon as the 
morning light began to dawn, and button¬ 
ing his coat tightly about him, for he was 
shivering with the cold, started across the 
fields at a trot to regain the hisrh road. He 
hoped he should not fall in with that tramp 
again. If it had not been for him, he 
would have made an effort to part with his 
watch the day before, and might have had 
a more comfortable resting-place. The 
watch, or something else, must be sold to¬ 
day, and he would try to dispose of it at 
the first good town that he should come to. 

He put his handtqthe breast pocket of bis 
waistcoat to assure himself that the watch 
was there, but he could not feel it. Again, 
with eagerness and trepidation, he passed 
his hand over the spot, but there was 
nothing perceptible. He tore open his 
coat and thrust his fingers into the watch- 
pocket. It was empty. 

Malcolm remembered winding the watch 
up before lie went to sleep, and had beard 
it ticking once during the night when he 
was awake. Could it have fallen from him, 
or had he misplaced it P He searched all 
his pockets. It was not in any of them. 
He returned in all haste to the hovel, and 
examined the straw, turning it over in his 
hand, but no watch was to be found. The 
chain too was gone ; it had been loosened 
from the buttoi i-hole. How could this have 
happened ? The truth flashed across his 
mind. The tramp, the “pal,” must have 
stolen it while he slept. It was he whom 
he had beard or felt moving about near him 
in the middle of the night. He had, no doubt, 
observed the watch upon him, when walk¬ 
ing by his side, and had followed him to 
the spot in which he had found shelter with 
the deliberate purpose of robbing him; and 
that purpose he had accomplished. 

With a heavy heart, Malcolm resumed 
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his journey. He dared not make any 
effort to recover his property ; if he could 
have met the thief anywhere alone, he 
would have seized him by the throat and 
made him give it up, but he could not call 
the police to his aid, even if he had known 
where to find them, lest the police should 
retaliate by detaining him and sending him 
back to Clare Hall Farm. He had yet 
forty miles to accomplish before he should 
reach London, and what was he to do on 
arriving there friendless and penniless P 

The prospect before him was a gloomy one, 
but he did not give way to despair. He 
grasped his small bundle in one hand and 
his wallring-cane in the other, and stepped 
onward as briskly and as manfully as he 
could, going on still towards London. 

A few pence which he had yet remaining 
served to procure him a loaf of bread and 
a enp of milk, and so he broke his fast. 
About noon he spent another penny or two 
at a village shop, and rested for an hour by 
the roadside. He had been on foot since 
six o’clock in the morning, and had only 
advanced ten miles or thereabouts. He 
knew exactly the distance he had travelled 
and how much still remained, for the 
milestones were anxiously looked for and 
the record which they gave carefully 
treasured in his mind. 

Between two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon of this the third day of his weary 
pilgrimage, as he was toiling slowly up a 
hill, drawing his feet painfully after him, 
and slouching in his gait almost like an 
habitual tramp, he heard a horn blown 
behind him, and looking round, perceived 
a four-horse coach approaching. It was 
drawn by a team of beautiful animals, with 
handsome silver-mounted harness, and was 
evidently the private “ drag ” of a gentle¬ 
man, driven for his own amusement. The 
horses trotted up the hill with it, pressing 
their necks well to the collar, and doing 
their work easily and proudly. The driver 
was holding them in, or they would have 
mounted the ascent with greater speed. 

There were three or four gentlemen on the 
outside of the coach, and two servants in 
livery sitting behind, with arms folded and 
elbows squared. The vehicle was painted 
a plain dark colour, 'with a coronet 
upon the panels. Everything looked 
new and bright. The buckles *upon the 
harness and the mountings of the coach 
glittered in the sun, and the servants, in 
their sober but well-fitting livery, turned 
up with red, their cockaded hats, and their 
spotless white leather gloves, were in keep¬ 
ing with the rest of the turn-out. 

But there was one part of the equipment, 
and that a very conspicuous one, which 
evidently did not belong to it, and was at 
variance with everything else. It would 
seem, indeed, to have been placed there for 
the sake of contrast, or as a mere piece of 
caprice or fun. Perched upon the roof of 
the coach, not upon one of the seats, but 
in the very centre of all, and at a higher 
elevation than any one else, was an old 
man in a ragged smock-frock, with a 
market-basket on each side of him. His 
hat was old and battered; his hair spread 
out from under it like a long ragged fringe; 
his face was coarse and grimy with dirt. 

He did not seem in the least abashed by 
his elevation, or by the company in which 
he found himself, but, on the contrary, was 
making himself quite at home, and partak¬ 
ing of his afternoon meal as freely as if 
he had been sitting by the roadside with 
his back to the passengers and his feet in a 
ditch, the favourite position of tramps 
when refreshing themselves. He had a 


lump of bread in the palm of his left hand,, 
with what seemed to be a sausage or save¬ 
loy resting on it; and from these he cut- 
huge lumps with a clasp-knife, and convey¬ 
ing them to his mouth, thrust them in,, 
one after another, with his thumb. 

The gentlemen seemed to be amusing' 
themselves with hiui; but he took very 
little notice of them, and presently their 
attention was directed to our hero, as he- 
trudged beside them up the hill. One of" 
them, as the coach passed him, took an. 
apple from the old man’s basket, and threw 
it at Malcolm, who caught it cleverly in 
his hand and conveyed it to his pocket* 
Other apples followed, flung with consi¬ 
derable force, as if it were a piece of excel¬ 
lent fun to pelt a poor boy with apples. 

Malcolm was not much in the humour for 
fun of any kind, or he would not have 
cared how many apples they threw away; 
but one larger and better aimed than the- 
rest struck him in the face. If the apple 
had been sound, it would have inflicted a* 
severe blow ; but it was over-ripe and ten¬ 
der, and it broke to pieces, spattering him. 
with the juice and fragments. A “ shell,”' 
the thrower called it with a loud laugh, in 
which all his companions j(fined. Angry 
and indignant at such treatment, Malcolm 
snatched one of the apples which had 
fallen near him; and threw it with all his 
force at the coach, and as chance would 
have it, it struck the driver’s hat, and 
knocked it off into the road. 

The hat fell between the horses, which 
being frightened started off with a plunge 
and were with difficulty pulled up. The 
two grooms, who had been laughing very- 
much while the battle was all on one side,, 
now sprang to the ground and hastened to* 
the horses’ heads. One of them picked up 
his master’s hat, and then attended to a 
strap which had been broken by the 
plunging of the horses; while the other 
ran to Malcolm as if to lay hands upon 
him. 

But Malcolm stood at bay and defended 
himself with his stick. Every time the 
man approached he struck him over the 
knuckles, and so avoided every attempt 
which he made to lay hold of him. The 
laugh was now turned against the groom ; 
and when his fellow, having fastened the 
strap and handed up his master’s hat, came 
to his assistance, the driver of the drag 
called him back. 

“ One at a time,” he cried, laughing* 
“Fair play! Go it, little one ; well hit. 
I’ll back the little one. Well hit again ! iy 

The groom, vexed that his master should 
take part against him, 'would have desisted, 
but his knuckles were sore, and he was 
ashamed of being defeated by a boy, in the- 
presence of so many spectators. He sprang 
savagely at his young opponent, wrenched 
the stick from his band, and threatened to 
strike him with it. 

But again his master stopped him. 

“ What shall I do with him, my lord ? ’* 
the man asked, as soon as he could recover 
breath to speak. 

‘ ‘ Do with him ? Give him half a crown 
and let him go.” 

“ But, my lord, he knocked your lord¬ 
ship’s hat off.” 

“Quite right too; I began it. Give 
him another half-crown for that.” 

The groom, who understood his master’s 
humour, and -who was accustomed to obey 
orders, put his hand in his pocket and took 
out five shillings. 

“ I won’t have it,” said Malcolm. 

“What does he say?” cried his lord¬ 
ship. 
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“ Says lie don’t want it, my lord,” cried 
tlie groom., 

‘ ‘ What does lie want ? ” 

“Hothing,” said Malcolm. 

“ Come here and let me look at you,” 
said b i s lordship. . “ Wa nt not bin g ? You 
are the first person I have heard say that. 

I wish some of my friends were like you ! ” 

lie looked round significantly at his 
companions, and they all laughed and ap¬ 
plauded, though perhaps they did not feel 
very comfortable. They were all hangers- 
on of the young nobleman, and often 
borrowed money of him and helped him to 
waste his substance. 

“ Want nothing, ay? Happy creature! 
What part of the world do you come from, 
and where are you going to ? ” 

“ Going to London,” said Malcolm. 

“Strange coincidence!” said his lord- 
ship. “So am I. Get up behind, and 
I’ll take you.” 

Malcolm would have climbed without 
further hesitation to the roof of the coach, 
but his lordship cried out the next moment 
to the groom, 

‘ ‘ Put him inside with the ladies ; it will 
be a new sensation to have a philosopher 
who wants nothing in one’s inside.” 

Malcolm was rather shy of intruding 
upon ladies in the condition in which he 
then was, and began to excuse himself; 
but the groom opened the door and pushed 
him in without any ceremony, and the 
coach immediately moved on. The in¬ 
terior was luxuriously stuffed and lined, 
but the only ladies it contained were two 
large dogs, with which he soon became 
very friendly. 

Before they had gone far the coach 
stopped to change horses, and the gentle¬ 
men got down to refresh themselves. His 
lordship looked in to see if the dogs were 
all right, and seemed surprised at first at 
finding Malcolm there. 

“ Oh, I say,” he exclaimed. “ Oh yes, 
by the bye ; I remember. I forgot. You 
are going to London in search of nothing. 

I forgot. I remember. Where is that 
old fellow outside ? He can get down 
here ; he is a bore.” 

“Here, you Smocky,” cried one of the 
friends, acting upon the hint; “you can 
come down now; you have had a good 
lift.” 

“Yes,” said his lordship; “and you 
may thank your impudence for that.” 

“Ah,” said the man; “I never loses 
nothing for want of asking.” 

“So it seems. You didn’t really think, 
though, when you called out ‘ Give us a 
lift,’ that I should have pulled up for 
you ; did you ? ” 

“ Ho, I didn’t.” 

' “It was only for the fun of the thing,” 
said his lordship. 

“Thank you,” said the man. “But I 
expects something else now before we 
parts.” 

“ Of course you do. What is it ? ” 

“ I expects a sovereign for them apples. 
You have pelted them all away, you and 
them other gents. A noble lord like you 
would not put your hand in your pocket 
for anything less than a sovereign, I’m 
sure.” 

“ Impudence again,” cried his lordship. 
“Impudence for ever!” and he tossed 
him a sovereign, which the man seized and 
pocketed with a grin. 

When they next stopped to. change 
horses his lordship again looked in at the 
window, and was again surprised at seeing 
Malcolm. He had not a strong head or a 
good memory, evidently. 


“Oh, I forgot; oh, I remember!” he 
exclaimed. “How are the dogs? What 
will you take—a B. and S. ? ” 

Malcolm had no idea what a “B. and 
S.” might mean, but he thought probably 
the letters might stand for bread and 
sausage, and, as he was excessively hungry, 
he answered, “Oh, yes; please.” 

His lordship laughed and gave the order, 
but Malcolm was perplexed and disap¬ 
pointed when the waiter brought him a 
large glass of brandy and soda-water. He 
tasted it and immediately returned it. 

At the next stage the gentlemen again 
descended, and his lordship, looking in 
again, remarked as before, “ Oh, I forgot. 

I remember.” Then he asked some one 
for a match and lighted a cigar. 

“Talking of matches,” said the friend 
who gave him the light, “talking of 
matches, by the bye, singular thing— 
friend of mine—(puff, puff)—magnificent 
gorse common down in Thingumyshire— 
(puff, puff)—burnt up in a moment, hay¬ 
stack, everything — (puff, puff) — ras¬ 
cals ! lucifer matches ! young boy! no end 
of mischief ! police !—(puff-puff).” 

Malcolm could, only hear a few words of 
the conversation, but that was enough to 
fill him with anxiety, and he shrank back 
and hid himself in the corner of the coach. 
Just as the vehicle was moving away 
again the door was suddenly opened, and 
a paper containing a quantity of sand¬ 
wiches and some other broken meats was 
flung in by one of the servants for the dogs. 

Malcolm thought it no robbery to share 
their meal with them, especially as they 
had been well fed before, and did not seem 
to want the dainty bits now thrown down 
to them. He took the legs of a chicken 
for his portion, and tore the flesh from 
the bones ravenously. He had never 
enjoyed a meal so much before in all his 
life. * "While he was devouring it the words 
of the parable which he had read aloud at 
Mr. Bott’s recurred to his memory. 

“ And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks which the swine did eat, 
and no man gave unto him.” 

Was he, then, like the prodigal ? Hot 
exactly; his was a different case in some 
important points. He had not gone away 
of his own wantonness from his father’s 
house; there had been no waste of sub¬ 
stance and no riotous living at Mr. Bott’s. 
If now he found himself an outcast from 
society it was not his own fault; he was 
going to London partly to avoid having to 
betray Jem [Roberts, and partly in the 
hope of gaining some tidings of his father. 
The latter would be a difficult task, and he 
had no idea how to set about it. He had 
reason to think that his father might be in 
hiding, like himself and Jem Roberts, and 
that if he should make too many inquiries 
about him it might be to his disadvantage. 

By running away from Clare Hall Farm 
he had left behind him the only chance 
which he might have had of receiving a 
letter from his parents. He almost re¬ 
gretted having been so precipitate. What 
should he do on his arrival in London ? 
Where should he find a shelter for the 
night ? And how should he maintain him¬ 
self from day to day? These questions 
perplexed and troubled him, but he felt 
better after he had “filled his belly with 
the husks; ” and though lie had not thought 
of saying grace before his meal, he thanked 
God for it when it was finished. He 
thought how fortunate—nay, how provi¬ 
dential—it was that he should have such a 
comfortable carriage and such good com¬ 
pany, for he was very fond of dogs, and 



they sat between his knees and at his feet, 
and kept him warm. How little had he 
anticipated such comforts in the early part 
of the afternoon, when he was almost 
fainting with fatigue and hunger!. He 
began to think that, whatever straits he 
might be brought to, help would be sure 
to come in time, and when least expected. 
And the thought that even this adventure 
with the eccentric young nobleman was not 
entirely chance, but that there was One 
above who overruled all events for good to 
some of His creatures, filled him with com¬ 
fort. 

Soon it began to grow dark, and then 
Malcolm and his four-footed companions, 
nestling closely together among the 
cushions, together fell asleep. 

The coach was rattling over the stones 
when Malcolm again opened his eyes. As 
he looked through the windows there were 
gaslights on each side of the road, and a 
great crowd of carriages and people. 
Malcolm had been in London before, but 
only for a day or two at a time, and he had 
not seen much of the streets after dark.. 

The shops, brilliantly lighted up, with 
their rich and varied contents, and the 
crowding of vehicles and passengers, satis¬ 
fied him that he had at last arrived in Lon¬ 
don, and set him thinking again what he 
should do, and where he should go next. 

The coach drew up at an inn in Picca¬ 
dilly, the door was opened, and a servant 
told him to alight. The dogs were then 
taken out, patted., and caressed, and led 
away by an officious waiter, to be well 
taken care of, no doubt. Malcolm saw the 
driver of the vehicle, whom he only knew 
as “ his lordship,” standing at the entry of 
! the hotel, and went up to him and thanked 
him for giving him a lift. The young 
nobleman seemed to have lost all his energy 
and liveliness now that he had brought 
his drag to a standstill. He stared at our 
hero without recognising him, and mut¬ 
tered crossly, “ What do you want ? ” 

“ Hothing, my lord,” Malcolm an¬ 
swered. 

“Hothing! Oh, I remember! Oh, I 
forgot! Bother ! ” And he turned and 
walked into the inn without another word. 
Malcolm also turned, and without any 
definite aim or purpose, mingled with the 
crowd of foot-passengers, and was imme¬ 
diately swallowed up and lost in great 
London. 

(To be continued .) 


--<><o>0—- 

HINTS ON BABBIT-KEEPING. 



' aving had large 
experience in the 
keeping of these 
favourite pets, I 
am induced to 
supplement the 
interesting re¬ 
marks on the sub¬ 
ject by the Rev. 
J. G. "Wood, in the sixth 
number of Tee Boy’s Own 
Paper. The last paragraph 
in Mr. Wood’s statement is so- 
important, that I repeat part 
of it here: “Those who are 
about to undertake the care 
of rabbits ought to count the 
cost beforehand, and if they find that they 
are not prepared to give regular and constant 
attention to the animals, they had better aban- 
don the idea altogether.” 

First for a few general hints. In wet,, 
inclement weather more care is required 
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than in dry, pleasant weather; and, of course, 
the work is not agreeable under showery skies. 
Hutches should be under cover, unless for a 
short time on fine days ; and the rabbits require 
exercise and play, and ought not to be always 
shut up. 

I advise boys—at all events the younger 
boys—to be content with one rabbit; it 
becomes then so very tame, answers to its 
name, never becomes burdensome, its food 
being so easily procured, and generally makes 
friends with a cat, or even a dog, and does not 
miss the companionship of its own kind. I have 
.known a rabbit live for many years quite 
happily by itself, and give no trouble. 

If they are kept in numbers, extensive accom¬ 
modation is required ; the buck must have a 
large, roomy hutch to himself, and only be with 
the due for a very short time, when it is desired 
to pair them. The doe requires a large hutch, 
with space for a box in which she can make her 
nest; she requires a quantity of soft straw or 
hay, and this, with the down she pulls off her 
breast, will enable her to make a warm nest for 
her little ones. She is intensely thirsty when 
nursing, and requires a drink of warm milk 
morning and evening, bread soaked in milk or 
tea, and as generous diet as possible—carrots, 
potatoes, dandelions, clover, cabbage ; and a 
small quantity of corn is indispensable. 

When about eight weeks old the young rab¬ 
bits change their fur ; the first fur falls off, and 
they get their permanent colour. They ought 
never to be separated from the mother before 
this change has taken place. They may be kept 
together until between three and four months 
old; after that time they must be separated, 
when each buck will require a separate hutch. 

The bucks are most ferocious, and even 
through the wires of the hutches will wound 
each other painfully, generally seizing the nose, 
or eyelid, or ear, and causing terrible injuries. 
The does are almost as bad, and will seize each 
other by the neck or back, and cause the weaker 
ones to scream and shriek in an alarming manner. 

A doe surrounded by her little ones is a very 
beautiful sight, but the harmony only lasts 
while they are very young. Family jars com¬ 
mence in three or four months, and the final 
separation must take place. Unless this is 


Rabbits are frequently infested by insects ; a 
mite gets into the ears, and, may be there for 
weeks before its presence is suspected. It is 
well, therefore, to examine the rabbits carefully 
from time to time. When the ear is filled at 
its root with a dry scurf a pair of forceps must 
be used to remove this, which will be found on 
examination under a lens to be a mass of living 
and dead creatures. They have made their 
cells, laid their eggs, hatched their young, and 
performed all the functions of life, inside the 
rabbit’s ears, and drawn their nourishment from 
the rabbit, of course. The scurf is really the 
cast off skins, or exuviae, of the mites. Thave 
cured this sad disease in every case that has 
come under my notice by careful removal of the 
mites, washing the ears gently with a camel- 
hair pencil, and then dropping into each ear a 
drop of castor oil. When the eyes look small 
and dull, and the hair on the ears falls off, and 
the ears are feverish, this mite is generally the 
cause. 

Larger parasites are sometimes on the skin, 
impoverishing the rabbit, and making it very 
uncomfortable. When they are seen the rabbit 
must be rubbed all over with olive oil, and the 
oil allowed to remain on for half an hour, then 
the rabbit must be put into a pail of warm water 
and well washed with soap, well dried after¬ 
wards with a coarse towel, and put into a clean 
hutch with plenty of straw, and in the sun if 
possible, to avoid catching cold. He will, pro¬ 
bably, lie at full length without moving for a 
considerable time after this, but he will soon 
regain his vivacity and will feed heartily. 

Whenever a rabbit is dull and quiet, and eats 
slowly, it is certainly ill, and must be placed by 
itself, and, if possible, brought into the house 
to be attended to by the kitchen or dining-room 
fire. 

When ill, rabbits can be kept in a basket, 
or on the hearthrug, or anywhere. It is some¬ 
times necessary to administer a little castor oil; 
a drop on each fore paw and on each ear is suf¬ 
ficient : the rabbit licks it off. 

When a rabbit is ill it should have great 
variety of food in small quantities placed near 
it, that it may select what it fancies. I had 
twelve different kinds of food put down on the 
hearthrug on which, two years ago, I feared a fine 



My Rabbit-house and Exercise-yard. 


attended to, besides the injuries from fights, 
•inter-breeding begins, which is destructive to 
the health of the animals—in fact, utterly spoils 
them. It is very cruel to allow indiscriminate 
pairing, for thereby weakness and disease are 
entailed on the unfortunate offspring. 


Belgian hare rabbit ‘ * Lalla ’ ’ was dying. He chose 
a bit of parsnip, a vegetable he had never tasted 
before, and then a piece of apple. He got quite 
well, and is in high health at this present time. 
A good criterion of health is the state of the 
dung, which is usually in hardisli round pellets. 


If these become soft or shapeless more dry food 
should be given. 

Boys ought to be careful to approach 
animals quietly. The greatest mischief may 
be caused amongst rabbits by a rush of 
shouting, laughing lads. Visitors ought to 
be accompanied by one well known to the 
rabbits, whose familiar voice and frequent men¬ 
tion of their names will soothe and reassure 
them. They are very nervous, excitable ani¬ 
mals, and require to be treated with great con¬ 
sideration and tenderness. No stranger ought 
to lift a rabbit. If one is to be lilted, its owner 



The Rabbit-house. 

should do so. It ought to be done by firmly 
yet gently grasping the ears with the left hand 
and placing the right hand beneath the hind 
quarters, so as immediately to relieve the ears of 
the weight of the body. To hold a rabbit 
dangling by the ears is an act of cruelty. 

My rabbit-house is very simple in its arrange¬ 
ments. The floor is of cement grooved with 
gutters. The hutches are all well raised from the 
floor. The doors open very wide (in fact, are the 
whole front of the hatch, made of a frame of 
wood, filled in with wire netting) to enable boxes 
of various sizes to be placed inside, as seats, sofas, 
and beds. The rabbits are allowed to nibble 
these boxes as much as they like, as they are 
easily replaced, in my case through the kind 
gifts of a friend. They are raisin or starch 
boxes, and when turned upside down form dry, 
comfortable seats. [See illustration, where the 
wire netting has been indicated but not filled 
in, to afford a better view of the interior of 
the run.] 

There are six hutches inside the rabbit-house. 
When the occupants of these are securely 
fastened in, one or two rabbits have the run of 
the house ; they enjoy this in turns, as it is so 
much pleasanter than being shut up in a hutch. 
In fine weather abed is made up in the exercise- 
yard for a buck, and he is allowed to be out all 
night, having the full range of this large, wire- 
surrounded yard, with its seats at various eleva¬ 
tions. The highest seat is five feet from the 
ground. This is a very favourite spot with them. 
They apparently enjoy the fresher air and more 
extensive view. They reach it by four leaps, 
the seats from which they leap being placed 
each farther out than the next above. Straw is 
spread on the floor of the exercise-yard in case 
of a rabbit missing its leap and falling. 

My rabbits have so many friends, and receive so 
many kind presents from ladies who have gardens, 
from children who bring dandelions and apple 
parings, and from gentlemen who send straw, 
hay, and corn, that they cost me nothing but the 
trouble of looking after them. I am more than 
repaid by their gratitude. If I am stooping 
one or other will jump on my shoulder, and put 
his or her furry cheek to mine, wanting nothing 
but a caress. Often my dress will be gently 
pulled to draw mv attention. Their patience, 
too, in waiting # or their turn is surprising. 
They are very nice and cleanly in their habits. 
They often sit out in rain when they have cover 
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close at hand, apparently liking the moisture 
on their coats, when they begin brushing and 
washing themselves busily. 

Every three or four months they are all ac¬ 
commodated in temporary boxes and baskets for 
five or six hours, and the empty rabbit-house is 
scrubbed, and water is thrown profusely all 
about it, and doors and window kept open. A 
fine dry day is chosen for this thorough clean¬ 
ing. 

Bcrwick-on- Tweed. J. B. C. 



THE COAST-GUARDMAN’S YARN. 

ome years ago I was in 
the habit of periodic¬ 
ally visiting the little 
seaport town of D—, 
and on the occasion 
of which I write, I 
was staying at that 
place for my accus¬ 
tomed fortnight. 

The weather had been 
hot and sultry during 
the day, and now the 
heavy leaden clouds 
seemed to augur a coming storm. It appeared 
long in arriving, however, and I soon became 
tired of watching for it at the open window of 
the hotel; so I strolled forth to the beach, to 
have a closer look at the waves as they came 
steadily on until they finished their career, 
sprinkling the loose shingle with their white 
spray. Some time elapsed whilst I was thus 
pleasurably occupied, and still there was no 
storm ; in fact, the heavens seemed, if anything, 
clearer, and a gentle breeze arose that promised 
to dispel the threatening clouds. Absently, I 
kept drawing farther and farther away from 
shelter, until I was rewarded for my involuntary 
boldness by witnessing the gradual rise of a pale 
silvery moon, which cast her mellow light far 
over the restless sea. Truly the scene was beau¬ 
tiful in its wildness : on my right, stretching 
far beyond the sight of human eye, lay the 
mighty deep, not a sail, not a speck to disturb 
the grand and awful monotony of the vast ex¬ 
panse ; on my left, the beetling rocks rose 
abruptly from their bed of shingle, whilst the 
flood of soft light that poured down upon all pro¬ 
minent points tended *to throw the gaping clefts 
and fissures more deeply into the gloomy shade. 

Suddenly I was startled by a harsh rough 
cough, proceeding from a dark nook sheltered 
by a huge mass of overhanging rock; and 
immediately afterwards a hearty voice saluted 
me, 

‘ ‘ Good night, yer honour ! ’twill be fine arter 
all, I do believe. What! I startled you a bit, 
I’m afraid, sir. Yes, it is rather black in here ; 
but you see it don’t do for us to show ourselves 
too much.” 

As the speaker moved forward into the moon¬ 
light, I at once recognised an old acquaintance, 
one of the coast-guardmen. The latter fact 
was sufficiently proclaimed by the heavy cutlass 
hanging at his side, as well as by the butts of a 
pair of enormous horse pistols protruding from 
the broad belt that encircled his rotund waist. 
A tarpaulin hat with a long flap, commonly 
called a “sou’-wester,” contained a round, bullet¬ 
shaped head, covered on the upper surface with 
curly, pepper-and-salt coloured hair, and on the 
under, ditto with ditto. An oilskin coat, thrown 


widely open, hung over his shoulders and back, j 
and oilskin continuations encased his nether j 
man ; under one arm was a telescope, the coast- I 
guardman’s inseparable companion ; whilst in 
the other hand he held a piece of mechanism 
that I could not at all understand, and which 
considerably piqued my curiosity. It was a 
round piece of w T ood, some two feet in length, 
with a short cross-bar at one end, in the shape 
of the letter T. Taking his whole appearance, 
the man looked a “character,” as we so often 
express it. As I before observed, he was no 
stranger to me, for I had made his acquaintance 
on a previous visit, and, being an amusing yarn¬ 
spinning fellow, I was glad to find him still 
quartered at the same station. 

Jack Rogers, or, as his mates more familiarly 
styled him, “Old Jack,” was an old “ man-of- 
war’s man,” and consequently had seen much of 
the world. 

“ Well, Rogers,” said I, as we walked along 
the beach, picking our way among the sharp 


points of sunken rocks that the receding tide 
had now left exposed, ‘ ‘ you’re looking as well 
and hearty as ever, and don’t seem to care any¬ 
thing more for weather than you used to do ; 
but what is that thing you’ve got in your 
hand ? ” 

“ What’s this ? why, it’s my night-glass, to 
be sure, sir,” taking his telescope from under 
his arm. “Why, you’re never so new as not 
to know that, sir! ” 

“No, no ; of course I know that well enough 
—I’m not quite so stupid as that ; but it’s the 
other concern I mean—that wooden contriv¬ 
ance.” 

“Haw! haw! haw! well, that’s my bo’sun’s 
mate, master, and a good friend too, though not 
so good as the old bo’sun ; that she isn’t—oh, 
dear no. ” 

I was completely puzzled, and I suppose 
looked so, for old Rogers again burst out into 
his hoarse laugh. 


“ Haw ! haw ! haw ! ” 

“Well, my good fellow, you needn’t laugh 
at me in that manner for not knowing all your 
odd tricks, I’m sure.” 

“Why, sir, I were a laughin’ at myself, not 
at you ; you see, so many people’s asked mo the 
same question, that I begin to look upon it as a 
joke, like. But I’ll set you right in a minute. 
As I said afore, that there’s my bo’sun’s mate. 
Haw ! haw ! and I’ll just tell you why I calls it 
so. You remember my old dog, Bo’sun, don’t 
you ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I remember him well, 
and was about to ask you where he is ; I hope 
nothing has happened to him.” 

“No, sir, thank ye, he’s all right, and ’lib® 
here afore very long now, I dessay ; it must be 
getting on for ten o’clock, I should think; 
leastways, I begin to feel supperish. Well, 
he’s the bo’sun, and this here’s his mate ; not so 
good a one as the old dog, though, as I was say¬ 
ing. I can get forty winks at odd times when he’s 


along with me, but I can’t manage it with 
this.” 

Here I cut him short : “ Well, but I want to 
know ivliy you call it so. ” 

“Oh, ah ! I forgot; why, sir, because when 
the dog’s along with me I can take a nap quietly 
in any dark corner, and there’s nothing stirs, 
nor there isn’t a sail in the offing, but -what he 
wakes me up at once ; ‘ pipes the -watch on 
deck,’ as I calls it. But he’s getting old, poor 
chap, now ; so, when I can manage without 
him, I leave him at home, bring this here stool 
instead, and go without my nap. Then you 
know, sir, when I feel tired, I lets it down on 
the point so, and sits on the cross-bar. As long 
as I keep awake it’s very comfortable and easy ; 
but I dursn’t go to sleep, because as soon as 
ever I begin to nod, I lose my balance, and over 
we goes together, bottom upwards.” 

It was now my turn to laugh heartily ; for in 
describing all this to me, he had suited his 
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actions to liis words, and there he lay, most un- 
<sxpectedty, flat on his back. Not the least dis¬ 
comfited, he was on his legs again in an instant, 
and seemed to eujoy the joke as much as I did. 
As w.e stood laughing together, lie suddenly 
dived into an enormously long pocket, judging 
by the length of arm that disappeared, pulled 
out a fat old silver watch, whose face he con¬ 
sulted for about half a minute, and then turned 
hastily round in the direction of the town. 

“ What, is your time up already ? ” I asked, 
■as I turned with him ; “are you expecting to 
be relieved ? 5> 

“ Yes, yer honour, of hunger and thirst for a 
bit, but not of duty ; I’ve three hours to run 
yet. No, I’m only going back to meet Bo’sun, 
who’ll be bringing me my supper, and I like to 
•save him all I can.” 

Almost as he spoke I noticed some black 
object moving towards us, which proved to be 
the dog, and, as Rogers had said, was bringing 
his master’s supper neatly done up in a little 
basket, which Iig carried cleverly by the handle. 
The old man received him with an affectionate 
pat on the head, and a “ Thank ye, old mate,” 
which Bo’sun seemed fully to understand and 
appreciate ; then he sat down on his rickety 
stool, the dog on the ground beside him, and 
amicably shared his meal with his humble 
trusty friend. 

Bo’sun was certainly no beauty, but he made 
up for that in his unwavering affection for his 
master. Rogers had taken him some years 
before, when a little puppy, from the wreck of a 
French brig; had reared and made a constant 
companion of him ever since. Blind of one eye, 
when by chance you could get a glimpse of this 
feature, and with one leg lame and deformed, 
as if it had been broken and badly set, he was 
altogether as curious a specimen of the canine 
breed as one could meet with on a day’s march. 
But in the eyes of his master, Bo’sun was per¬ 
fect, and he was treated and spoken to by 
Mm more as a human being than as a quad¬ 
ruped. 

It was not very long before these two friends 
had finished their meal. 

“ Now, Rogers,” I said, “ you promised last 
year to tell me how it was your poor dog’s leg 
came to be that ungainly shape ; and as you’ve 
had your supper, and will be on duty for an 
hour or two to come, you may as well redeem 
your promise now.” 

y You know all about how I came by him, I 
think, sir ? I picked him up on the deck of a 
Frenchman that had been wrecked off the 
Point ; the crew, poor fellows, had taken to the 
boats, and had all gone down, for there was no 
small craft except the lifeboat that could have 
lived five minutes in such a sea. As, therefore, 
nobody was there to own him, I took possession 
and brought him home. This happened soon 
after I lo.>t my wife, poor cretur; and the little 
girl as was left to me used to play about and 
amuse herself with the puppy, and they soon 
got to be such good friends, that I resolved to 
keep the animal and rear it, and give him the 
number of our mess. Well, he grew and he 
grew till lie was as big as he is now, and there 
he stopped, and all the feeding in the world 
wouldn’t get another inch out of him ; but if he 
didn’t get any bigger, he soon became most 
oudacious cunning ; so I taught him his edica- 
tion, and drilled him till he knew his duty well, 
and then I put him on the books as ‘Bo’sun 
A. IV He’s been out with me a’most every 
night as I’ve been on "watch this eight years, 
and I hope he’ll last a good long time yet, 
for he’s treated well and taken much care of, 
honest chap. And now you know so far, I’ll 
just tell you of that night when he got lamed so. 
I’ll just have a look round, and be back again 
in no time : I won’t keep you a minute.” 

With this he rose from his stool, and walked 
a few paces out to where he could get a good sea 
view, scanned the horizon narrowly with his 
glass, gave a look aloft, and again came and 
seated himself on his rickety contrivance. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “I’m brought to again, 
and ’ll go on with my yarn. Lie down, mate, 
and make yourself easy; I ain’t a-going to 
move again for a bit, I clessay.” 


Bo’sun resumed his comfortable position, and 
Rogers proceeded. 

‘ ‘ I was off duty one night in the autumn some 
five or six years ago, and had just had my 
supper and was thinking of turning in, when 
there was a knock at the door, and in walked 
our skipper. 

“ ‘ Rogers,’ says he, ‘ slip on your boots again; 
I want you.’ You see, sir, I’d taken ’em off, and 
was a having a toast at the fire afore going to 
my hammock. Well, I slips ’em on again 
sharp, and gets ready to go out, for I knew by 
the skipper’s manner that there was something 
in the wind. 

“ ‘ Look to all your arms, and leave that cur 
of yours at home to-night; we mustn’t have a 
sound, and he might spoil all with his barking. 
Now look sharp, and get down to the boat-house 
as soon as you can.* 

‘ ‘ * Ay, ay, sir ! ’ says I ; and off he sails. 

“Well, I uncharged my pistols, and loaded 
’em again carefully, stuck ’em in my belt, and 
buckled on my cutlass. Uncommon anxious 
old Bo’sun was to go with me; but I dursn’t 
take him for the life of me, so I shoved him 
back and locked the door, and went straight 
down to the boat-house ten knots an hour. 
There I found all our men mustered, and the 
skipper a-fidgeting about for all the world like a 
cockroach on a hot stove lid, as if he wanted to 
be off uncommon. 

“‘Now, lads,’ says he, ‘ you’re all here, so 
I’ll tell you what you’ve got to do. I've heard 
from a source on which I can rely, that that 
blackguard Long Jim is going to run a cargo at 
the Point to-night, just opposite the Devil’s 
Ladder ’ (that’s a pathway cut zig-zag up the 
face of the cliff, sir), ‘ and I mean to have him 
at last: he doesn’t dream of any one knowing 
it, and thinks he’ll do it quite easily. There 
will be rockets and signals going on about four 
miles to the eastward ; take no notice of them, 
as it is only to draw us there whilst he does his 
business at the Point; but just do as I tell you, 
and come along.’ 

“ With these words, out he bolts, and we 
arter him. It was as dark as pitch almost, and 
there was a nasty drizzling rain, which made it 
altogether as uncomfortable a night as you’d 
wish to see ; but, for all that, we were ready 
enough for the work we had in hand, for this 
fellow had baffled us several times, and we’d 
been more than once jeered at and chaffed about 
him. After a stiffish walk all along underneath 
the cliff, we came to the place named, and here 
the skipper gave us his orders in a whisper. 

“ ‘Now, then, how many are there of you ? 
Ten. Very good ! You, and you, and you,’ 
picking out three of ^s, ‘go up to the third 
slant in the pathway, and gently too, so as not 
to make a sound. The rest, except Rogers and 
Humphrey, go round the Point and hide your¬ 
selves until you are called. You stay here, 
Humphrey, and when you have seen the blue 
light out at sea, run up and join the party on 
the pathway, and let them know : they can see 
nothing from their position, because of that high 
ledge of rock between them and the sea. Now, 
Rogers, sneak down among those great stones, 
until you get to the water’s edge almost, where 
you can see the top of the*cliff as well as out to 
sea ; keep your "weather eye open, mind, for very 
much will depend upon you. First of all, they’ll 
show a blue light out there somewhere, which 
will be answered by a similar light on the 
heights. This will be done twice, and they will 
then land. Lie qufit until they have all passed 
your hiding-place and have set foot up the path¬ 
way : then return as quietly as you can, sum¬ 
mon the men from the other side of the Point, 
and cut off their retreat : and, by-the-bye, 
should the signal-man come down after showing 
his light, he must be stopped and secured, but 
without noise. Now, do you all understand ? ’ 

“ ‘Ay, ay, sir ! ’ we answered. 

“ ‘Well, then, off to your posts ; andremem- 
ber, whatever you do, make no noise. I am 

going over to F-as fast as 1 can, to get the 

cutter out, in case anything should prevent the 
landing. So good night, lads.’ And away he 
went as silently as a ghost. ” 

(To be continued.) 


VOYAGE OF THE NAUTILUS. 

By the Captain. 

(Continued'from page 390.) 

Thursday , August 1st. —Wind E., blow¬ 
ing a gale. The Mounts Bay is full of 
storm-stayed shipping. It is very fortu¬ 
nate for us that we are h-re, or we should 
be blown clear off soundings, no doubt. 
Hauled the Nautilus on shore and scraped 
the barnacles from her bottom. They were 
over an inch long, and were all carried off 
by curiosity-seekers. A part of my log, 
4.000 words, was copied here, to be tele¬ 
graphed to the “New York Herald” by 
special and district correspondents, by re¬ 
quest of James Gordon Bennett, and also 
to London papers. Took dinner with, 
coastguardsman Parland Griffiths. Took 
supper at the Old Inn in town by Mi-s 
Mary Mundy, at the special invitation of 
Rev. E. G. Harvey, a “Friend in need 
and a friend indeed ” to us. 

Friday , August 2nd. —WindE. Gale in¬ 
creasing. Bay full of shipping, including 
several steamships. Had chads for break¬ 
fast on board the Grand Turk. I have a 
severe attack of indisposition. This part 
of England is renowned for its ancient re¬ 
mains, and I wish that I could personally 
inspect them. The church here, built in 
the fifteenth century, occupies the site of 
one built in the twelfth c; ntury. Got a 
trophy from the fount. The houses here 
are all built of stone and mortar white¬ 
washed, about one storey and a half high. 
The Nautilus was photographed to-day. 
Got some advice from Captain Edwards in 
regard to the Channel, and a guide-book. 

Saturday , August 3rd. —Wind N.E. Some 
of the vessels left to-day to make a hitch 
farther up the coast, and not to be found 
here if the wind should veer to 3.W., 
as it often does, for many mariners have 
rendered up their lives here under those cir¬ 
cumstances ; but as the barometer has not 
changed, and to-morrow being Sunday, I 
shall remain to attend a regular Church of 
England service by Rev. E G. Harvey. 
Rained at intervals during the day. I do 
not want to land again after I leave here 
till I get to Havre, France, and then I 
want a good spell on shore. Had a Cornish 
pastie for supper, and slept on board the 
Nautilus. 

It was my iutention before starting to 
secure at least one porpoise and a shark, 
as trophies of the adventure, and for that 
purpose I procured a porpoise iron, or 
harpoon. I could have captured hundreds 
if so inclined; but as -the) were my con¬ 
stant compagnons du voyage , and served to 
occupy my attention with their sportive¬ 
ness, and knowing that if the whales had 
the desire to capture me they could, much 
easier than I could a porpoise, I decided 
that discretion was the better part of 
valour, andconcluded that the golden rule of 
doing to others as we would that they 
should do to us would he the right prin¬ 
ciple after all; and my decision was, if the 
large fish would not molest me, I would 
not touch those in my power. An empty 
bottle, or even a cork floating on the water, 
often were welcomed by me as signs of 
civilisation. 

My greatest precaution, however, was 
to always have a sharp knife in my pocket, 
so that if the boat were capsized, and could 
not be righted again, I could cut a hole 
through her bottom, or the half-inch oedar, 
and so be able to reach my canned provi¬ 
sions. A can of Boston baked beans would 
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be just as acceptable on one side as the 
-other. But I never relished the idea of 
trying the experiment. Still, I always 
had an alternative for every disaster. 

Sunday , August 4t h .—Wind W., and 
light. Got photographs of the Nauti¬ 
lus from a Helston photographer, who 
was showing a lir.tle Yankee enterprise. 
Took breakfast with friend Griffiths. At¬ 
tended a very interesting service by the 
vicar, and then took dinner with him. A 
.great many visit the Nautilus. This is the 
■only event that has happened here out¬ 
ride of shipwrecks for many years. Air 
murky and hazy. Put the boat in the 
water, and anchored off shore to be all 
.ready to leave for Havre to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, if possible. 

’ Monday , August 6th .—Wind E., and 
morning opened with rain. Friend 
Griffiths was our only audience on depar¬ 
ture from Mullion Cove. A gloomy outlook 
-at daylight. On our way to the Lizard 
Point wind veered to S.E. Passed the Stag 
Pocks, they breaking within forty feet of 
•us. My previous experience had taught 
me this, and off ttie Lizard were signalled 
by the signal station operations. Wind s. 
Course E. by s. half s. Spoke pilot boats 
No. 1, of Plymouth, and 3, of Falmouth. 
'The steamer Flamingo, of Cork, saluted us. 
We pass many vessels during the day. Off 
Dodman’s, or Headman’s, Point, spoke in 
the night a fishing smack. Told us to 
have nothing to do with the land. Weather 
thick and rainy at intervals during the 
night. Wind E. Course S.E. and N.E. 
Beating up. Near morning passed the 
Eddy stone Lighthouse. 

Tuesday, August 6th .—"Wind E. Foggy 
and drizzly. Wind S.E., wind s. Lay our 
-course again. Water sloppy. Spoke 
British barque Assel. Concluded to make 
the land, and be sure of our position. 
Made' Bolt Head, then laid our course 
for the Start Point; passed the point, and 
spoke pilot boat No. 2, of Plymouth, the 
Allow Me. They presented us with a 
“Pilot’s Guide Book of the Channel,” and 
were very anxious to assist us. Such men 
deserved success. Portland then bore N.in.e. 
twenty miles. Told us to improve the 
wind, which was now S.W., with the ap¬ 
pearance of bad weather. We sailed forty 
miles farther E. by s. half s., then changed 
•our course to s. by E., and crossed the 
Channel to the iron-bound coast of France, 
the mariner’s dread and horror. Wind 
w.s.w. 

Wednesday , August 1th .—Made the land 
between Cape La Hague and Cape Bar- 
fieur, sixty-five miles from Havre. Course 
now S.E. Spoke Briti-h steamer Bru¬ 
nette, of London. They very kindly offered 
to tow us to Havre, but I thanked them 
and declined the favour, as I have often 
done before on like occasions. We are off 
Cherbourg, where, during our war of the 
rebellion, the Eearsage sunk the Alaba~'°- 
—only think, right on the same spot. We 
passed through the race of Cape Barfleur, 
which, luckily, was not bad considering 
everything. We passed another steamer, 
and some French pilot boats. This morn- 
it was rough and stormy, with consider¬ 
able rain; afternoon very pleasant. Made 
Cape La Heve double lights, that can 
Be seen eight leagues, at 9 p.m Sailed till 
we were within two leagues of them and 
• hove to till daylight. 

Thursday , August 8th .—Entered Havre, 
the fine seaport of Paris, this morning, 
with colours flying. This is gratifying to 
know, that our voyage is so near being 
accomplished. We were met at the outer 


harbour by Mr. A. H. Thompson, of 3S5, 
Quai de iile, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction from Mr. C. T. Woodbury. 
We took his boat, which was longer than 
ours, in tow, and under his pilotage entered 
the docks. Mr. Thompson attended to the 
Custom House first, and putting a keeper 
in the Nautilus, and procuring a cab, pro¬ 
ceeded to attend to the inner as well as the 
outer man. We could not have had a 
better or more zealous friend, and we shall 
ever look upon him as only those in our 
condition can. It is holiday here for two 
days, and all the streets are gaily decorated 
with bunting of every description, and at 
night the public places are illuminated as 
only the French know how. The voyage 
of the Nautilus is over, and may she rest 
upon her laurels. We were three days 
from Land's End to Havre, making our 
time from Beverly to Havre forty-eight 
days. 

We sleep to-night on a nice feather bed, 
while the Nautilus calmly reposes in Mr. 
Cooper’s dry dock. The smallest vessel 
ever in Havre from America before the 
Nautilus was a schooner of 213 tons. So 
Mr. Thompson informed me, showing me 
her photograph. The weight of the Nau¬ 
tilus is 6001b. 

The Nautilus remained in Havre two 
days, and during that time upwards of 
40,000 inspected both boat and crew. She 
then departed en route for Paris, and being 
unable to procure space in the Interna¬ 
tional Exposition, on her arrival was 
placed on exhibition ten doors from main 
entrance. At the close of the Exposition 
she was sent to the Westminster Eoyal 
Aquarium, and from there to Brighton, 
where she is at present (May, 1879), at the 
Aquarium, on exhibition. 



The Nautilus at Mullion Cove, Cornwall. 


SWIMMING. 

By the Author of “Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

part v. — water-games. — (Continued.) 

N ext comes the Washing-tub. 

In converting himself into a “washing-tub” 
the swimmer gathers up his limes and body as at 
the beginning of the somersault. He then throws 
his head well back, and thus assumes a sort of 



sitting position in the water, only the knees and 
face being above the surface. By means of the 
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hands he then spins round and round, and 
ought to do it so last that he creates a sort of 
whirlpool, of which he occupies the centre. It 
is rather a fatiguing business, and no one can 
keep up full speed for long. 

“Swiimmng like A dog ” is mentioned in 
most books, but is unworthy of description. 
It is only a sort of crawling movement, requir¬ 
ing no practice, and serving no purpose. 

Lying dead-man is useful in giving confi¬ 
dence. I mostly employ it while teaching a 
pupil, so as to show him how perfectly the water 
will support the human body. 

Lie on your hack, pass your arms behind you, 
place the hands on the elbows of the opposite 
arm, keep the body straight, or slightly curved 
backwards, and the head between the siioulders 
as usual. % 

Bo not move a muscle, but simply let your¬ 
self go, and you will find yourself suspended in 
the water, nearly upright, with the mouth and 
nostrils above the surface. As long as you do 
not move you cannot sink, and the only danger 
is that you may lose your balance and roll on 
one side, in which case you must put yourself 
right again by means of the hands. 

If you like, cross the arms on the breast, or 
press them straight against the sides, and the 
result will he the same. 

Next comes the Steamer, a really pretty 
accomplishment when neatly executed. 

Lie on the back, point your feet as much as 



possible, and then strike them alternately into 
the water, the knees being kept quite stiff, and 
the heels never more than six inches above the 
water. A propelling force on the screw principle 
is then established by the soles of the feet stiik¬ 
ing diagonally against the water, and the swim¬ 
mer is driven forward at a fair pace. Hounslow, 
whom I have already mentioned, was unrivalled 
in the “steamer,” and there were few ordinary 
swimmers whom ho could not beat, they using 
the breast or side stroke and he steaming. I ran 
Hounslow closely iii most points of swimming, 
but in steaming had no chance against him. He 
was a strangely-shaped man, as fat and round 
as a porpoise, and seemed to travel through tho 
water in true porpoise fashion. 

How he could hold his championship for so 
: many years was really wonderful. That he could 
; be exceptionally enduring and buoyant m the 
water was easily to be understood, but his speed 
was beyond all calculation. 

Moreover, he had such a strange way of driv¬ 
ing himself through the water. All other 
swimmers that I have seen made a succession of 
definite strokes, the speed being greatest at the 
beginning of each stroke, and lessening towards 
the end. But Hounslow used to rush steadily 
onwards, just as the porpoise does, with aperfi ctly 
uniform motion, sending the ripples curling 
ahead of him, his round, jovial, red face 
lying nearly flat on the surface. 1 hope that 
many who read these lines will remember that 
most genial of swimmers, and will recall their 
own futile attempts to imitate the inimitable 
“ Hounslow rush.” 

Even when lying on his back, and propelling 
himself feet forwards with his hands alone, 
Hounslow could get along at a wonderful pace. 

I have often wished that the envied position 
of champion were not restricted to speed alone, 
possibly because I am not a swift swimmer my¬ 
self. A ^eat like that of Captain Webb’s is, in 
my opit^on, infinitely more deserving of the 
champion’s belt than mere speed. 1 had long 
believed that speed in swimming depended very 
greatly on physical organisation, and was con' 
firmed in my belief by Quit’s celebrated vie- 
tory. 

No one who Saw that race for the championship 
can have forgotten the feeling of amusement 
that crossed his mind at seeing a little lad have 
the audacity to stand among the well-known 
stalwart men who were about to compete for 
the championship. Nor can lie have forgotten 
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the almost ludicrous ease with which the little 
lad went away from all the competitors, and won 
the belt. 

He was, and I believe is still, a splendid 
swimmer all round. He had not the finished 
style of the elder Beckwith—I never knew any 
one who had—but his speed was simply astound¬ 
ing, and had he lived a good many years earlier 
would have beaten Hounslow as easily as 
Hounslow beat every swimmer of his day. 

I write this in order to encourage young 
swimmers, who are apt to be disheartened if 
they are always beaten in races. Such persons I 
advise to abandon racing altogether. As poets 
are born, not made, so are racing swimmers, and 
unless a lad be built for speed, he can never be 
a swift swimmer, and had better not waste his 
time and energies in radtng. 

Endurance and presence of mind are infi¬ 
nitely more valuable than speed, and I recom¬ 
mend all young swimmers first to ensure both 
these qualities, then to cultivate speed, if they 
find that they are built for it. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Number of Readers in Great 
* Britain. 

In 1804 the celebrated Maria Edgeworth pub¬ 
lished her “ Popular Tales,” having previously 
become famous from her “Early Lessons,” 
“ Parents’ Assistant,” “ Castle Rackrent,” and 
other works. In some of these she had the 
assistance of her father, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, who wrote a preface to the “Popular 
Tales,” in which the following passage occurs : 
“ Burke supposes there are 80,000 readers in 
Great Britain—nearly one-hundredth part- of its 
inhabitants. Out of these -we may calculate 
that 10,000 are nobility, clergy, or gentlemen 
of the learned professions. Of 70,000 readers 
which remain, • there are many who might be 
amused and instructed by books which were not 
professedly adapted to the classes that have been 
enumerated.” 

Eighty thousand readers in Great Britain in 
the early years of this century! The number 
seemed large to Mr. Edgeworth, who is not 
likely t® have made an over-estimate, as he is 
giving a reason, or apology as it were, for pro¬ 
viding a new class of reading. Taking into 
account the increase of population, the hundredth 
part would give only about 300,000 of all ranks 
and all ages. Why, the Boy’s Own Paper 
alone has more than double that number of 
readers, supposing that only three on an average 
read each copy. The number of readers in Great 
Britain, even taking poor Ireland into account, 
instead of being “nearly one hundredth,” is 
more likely now to be fifty hundredths, or one 
half of the population. 


Cricket in Egypt. 

In whatever region of the globe there are 
Englishmen enough to make a match, there is 
sure to be found the national game. It would 
be a poor station, either civil or military, where 
cricket was not a regular institution ; and every 
British settlement, in every country of the old 
world or the new, has its cricket club. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to hear of a cricket 
match in Egypt. We have seen the account of 
one played in “ the merrie month of May,” be¬ 
tween the officers of H.M.S. Raleigh, reinforced 
by some of the English residents at Ramleh, on 
the one side, and eleven of “the Alexandria 
Cricket Club ” on the other. A brief report of 
the game is given from Mr. C. Rayle, a corre¬ 
spondent of “ Land and Water.” The wickets 
were pitched at three p.m., on some asphalted 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cleopatra’s Needle. The sky was the bluest of the 
blue, and a fresh sea breeze ruffled the waters of 
the Mediterranean. The thermometer stood only 
at seventy-two in the shade, so the heat was not 
at any time insupportable. The glare from off 
the ground was the greatest obstacle to be en¬ 


countered by the players, and to a great extent 
accounted for the comparatively small scores 
made on either side. The band of the Raleigh 
attended and played throughout the match for 
the benefit of such of the spectators as were not 
absorbed in watching the game, and a consider¬ 
able crowd of victors assembled. The naval men 
and their friends had the first innings, and, 
after various vicissitudes, came out without 
scoring more than 75 runs. The Alexandrians 
next went to the wickets, and after some fairly 
good play succeeded in scoring 77 runs (of which 
Mr. Wallich contributed no less than 46). By 
this time it was approaching too near to sunset 
to allow of a second innings being commenced ; 
t\e stumps were accordingly drawn, and the 
victory remained with the Alexandrians. 
AmoDgst the players Mr. Alexander Peake as 
usual distinguished himself, and proved a valu¬ 
able ally to the naval men, bowling out no less 
than five. In batting, Mr. Wallich distanced 
all the rest. H.M.S. Raleigh and Ramie scored 
75, the principal scores being Peake 17, Bosan- 
quet 12, Cress well (not out) 12, and extras 20. 
Alexandria Cricket Club scored 79, the piincipal 
score being Wallich (not out) 46, extras 11. 


If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care : 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how and when and where. 


A Bloodless Victory. 

Mr. Sibree, who is well known as a missionary 
in Madagascar, and has witnessed some of the 
wonderful changes in that largely Christianised 
island, gives the following narrative : “Some 
six years ago the central Government felt it to 
be necessary to send an army to put down an 
insurrection in the south-west part of the island; 
but before the army went away, the Prime 
Minister called the commander and officers 
together, and said, ‘Now, you are going to fight 
with the Queen’s enemies, but remember, they 
are the Queen’s people too. You know how we 
carried on war in former time ; but remember 
you are Christians now, and the cruelties of 
heathen times are not to be done again.’ Well, 
that army went away, and one division of it was 
able to pacify the country without taking a 
single life. The native chief was invited to the 
tent of the commander, and here he was shown 
a New Testament. The commander said, ‘This 
is the Book from which we Christians learn what 
is right, and according to this Book, we never 
ut to death or punish the upright, as we often 
id while still heathen ; but the guilty must be 
punished, for this is the Word of God and the 
law of the Queen.’ The following day there was 
another interview, terms of peace were agreed 
upon, a beautiful copy of the New Testament 
was given to the native chief, and the com¬ 
mander said to him, ‘ If ever we make war upon 
you without just cause, or kill or punish the 
guiltless, show us this Book ; then, indeed, we 
shall be self-condemned.’ In another native 
account of this same expedition, it is said that 
these heathen chiefs came and asked some of 
the Christian officers, ‘ How is it that you peo¬ 
ple from Imerina do not now come to destroy 
our country and enslave us as you did in former 
times?’ And they were answered, ‘Because 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer of 
men, has given the Gospel to teach mankind to 
show mercy.’ And so, when that army was 
about to return, a most favourable impression 
was left upon those heathen people, and they 
said, ‘ We see that this religion you Hovas pro¬ 
fess is not a weakening of your strength, so that 
you cannot fight, but it is a showing of mercy. ’ 
I think that was a valuable testimony to the 
reality of the change which the study of the 
Word of God had worked upon many of those 
Hova people. The heathen saw that the Gospel 
had produced a very real and unmistakable 
change in their conduct and their lives. That 
'military expedition really became a missionary 
expedition to some of the most unenlightened 
tribes, and opened up the way for the advance 
of the Gospel.” 
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Godfrey (Edinburgh).—The poetical recollec¬ 
tions of the Eildon Hills would interest a very 
small proportion of our readers. We admire 
the writer’s patriotic feeling if not his poetic 
skill, and we hope his love of the old Tweed 
side home will never be lost. 

A. M. Stanley, Cary (Follaton, Totnes.)— 
Many thanks for the hint, which will be 
attended to. 

W. J. T. (Telegraph Department, Bristol.)— 
See No. 22, and other papers will follow. 

“Old Trafford” is right. He will notice 
the matter rectified elsewhere. 

Sphinx (Liverpool).—Nothing in the criticism. 

J. H. W. C.—No, we have not overlooked 
guinea-pigs ; but hope to give almost imme¬ 
diately articles on their management. 

F. J. P. and others will see that most of their 
wishes have been anticipated: the rest all 
in good time. 

F. K. F.—You merely say in prose what the 
writer has said in poetry. Though duty, 
there was still generosity, for many would 
not have done what Lieutenant Vereker did 

A. W.,H. M., and many others. —We scarcely 
use one out of a hundred contributions offered 
especially as regards poetry. 

Dig. —It is not known who first discovered 
Australia, but the Dutch were the first to 
explore any part of it, expeditions being sent 
from Java and other of their Eastern settle¬ 
ments. One of the earliest Dutch explorers 
was Tasman, after whom Tasmania is called. 
You had better get a geography book (Mil- 
ner’s is the best), and also a spelling dic¬ 
tionary. 

Major.— Yes, by referring to the conditions 
ou will see that the prize-winners may 
ave jack-knives, bats, balls, etc., and are 
not confined to books. 

Omissions. —In Part I, on “Arithmetical Pro¬ 
blems,” page 304, mention was omitted of the 
fact that in the Expunged Figure trick the 
person striking out a figure must previously 
be debarred from crossing out a cipher. Also 
that in the Magical Addition , at the same 
page, if the person who sets down the first 
line ends it with either 1 or 0 you must get 
him to proceed until he finishes with some 
ether figures. This last puzzle may also be 
performed with three lines of figures, instead 
of the five in the example given, in which 
case you subtract 1 from the last figure and 
place it before the first as the answer to the 
sum. 

E. H.—Correspondents are continually writing 
to us desiring the reply “ without fail in our 
next issue.” This is quite impossible. That 
all readers may be promptly supplied the paper 
has to go to press—as we have more than once 
explained—several weeks in advance of the 
publishing day, and no answers therefore can 
be printed until nearly a month after the re¬ 
ceipt of the questions. (1) Yes ; essay was 
received. (2) Competition was open to both 
sexes. (3) Not yet awarded. 

H. E. M.—No ; we do not solicit amateur 
writings, and if you send it must be at your 
own risk. We cannot return the rejected mss. 
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CHAPTER XXYII.—A NARROW ESCAPE—HOME 
—AN ACTION SUDDENLY ENDED. 

T he morning after the day they landed 
in Spain, Rayner had gone down 
to the beach with Mr. Saltwell, who 
wanted, he said, to have another look at 
the remains of the old barlde. The mid¬ 
shipman was examining the black ribs of 
the wreck appearing above water through 
the telescope which the lieutenant had lent 
him, when the latter exclaimed, “ Do you 
see a sail away to the south-east P ” 

The sun glanced for a moment on her 
canvas. 



Some Happy Days on Shore. 
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“Yes, sir,” answered Eayner. “ She’s 
a large craft, too, for lean only just see 
her royals rising above the horizon. She’s 
standing in this direction.” 

“ Hand me the glass,” said Mr. Salt well. 
“ You are right, youngster,” he continued, 
looking through it. “I only hope that 
she may be one of our own cruisers, but it 
will bo some time before that point can be 
decided.” 

After watching the approaching stranger 
for some time, the lieutenant and midship¬ 
man returned with the intelligence to the 
farmhouse where the captain and several of 
the other officers were quartered. 

Hoping that she might be the lone, 
Captain Martin ordered the first yawl to 
be got ready to go off to her. The crew were 
then mustered. Eight did not answer to 
their names. It was known how five had 
died, but what had be come of the other 
three ? At length it was whispered among 
the men that they had managed to get 
drinkingthe previous night, and had fallen 
below, stupefied by the smoke. 

The men having breakfasted, the greater 
number hurried down to the shore to have 
a look at the stranger, now approaching 
under all sail. 

Three cheers were uttered as the flag of 
England flew out at her peak. The cap¬ 
tain immediately ordered Mr. Sterling to 
pull off to her, and to request that his 
officers and ship's company might be re¬ 
ceived on board. 

“You will make sure before you get 
near that she is English,” lie whis¬ 
pered. “Tne Frenchman may have a 
fancy to take some Spaniards prisoners, 
and would be better pleased to get hold of 
you.” 

Eayner went as midshipman of the boat, 
which made good way towards the frigate 
now lying hove to about three miles 
from the shore. 

“ "What do you think of her, Hoakes ? ” 
asked the lieutenant of the coxswain, as 
they got nearer. 

The old seaman took a steady glance at 
the stranger, surveying her from truck to 
water-line. 

“ If she doesn’t carry a British crew, the 
Frenchmen must have got hold of her 
fiinco wo parted company three days ago, 
and I don’t think that’s likely, or there 
would be not a few shot-holes in her 
canvas and a pretty good sprinkling in 
her hull too,” he answered, in a confident 
tone. “ She’s the lone, sir, or I don’t 
know a frigate from a Dutch dogger.” 

How certain that there was no mistake, 
Mr. Sterling steered for the'frigate. Pull¬ 
ing alonside, he and Eayner stepped on 
board. Captain Dickson, with most of his 
officers, were on deck. 

“Where is your e-hip? ” was the first 
question the captain asked of the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“There is all that remains of her,” 
answered Mr. Sterling, pointing to the 
blackened ribs of the ship, which could he 
distinguished through a telescope near the 
shore, and he gave an account of what had 
happened. 

Due regrets at the occurrence having 
been expressed, Captain Dicks on saying that 
he had been induced to stand into tlio bay 
in consequence of hearing the sound of the 
explosion, at onco ordered out all the boats, 
and in a few minutes they were pulling for 
the shore, accompanied by the yawl. 

The lone, meantime, was standing in 
somewhat nearer, to be ready to receive 
the crew of the store-ship on hoard. 

Ho time was lost in embarking, and it 


was with intense satisfaction that Captain 
Martin and those under him found them¬ 
selves again on the deck of an English 
frigate. 

Sail was at once made for Gibraltar, 
Malta not having at that time been taken 
possession of by the English. As the two 
ships’ companies had to be stowed away 
b low, they were compelled to pack pretty 
closely, but no one minded that, as they 
expected a speedy passage to.the Eock, 
while the officers and crew of the store- 
ship hoped immediately to be sent back to 
England. 

It is too true a saying that “There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 
The lone was about midway between the 
Spanish coast and Majorca, when, as morn¬ 
ing broke, a number of ships were .seen 
standing out from the direction of Mi¬ 
norca. At first it was supposed that they 
were part of the English fleet, but after 
two of the lieutenants had taken a careful 
survey of them from aloft, it was decided 
that they were French. 

“ They have seen us, and guess what we 
are,” observed Captain Dickson to his 
brother captain. “ See, here come two 
frigates n chase. Turn the hands up and 
make sail! ” he added, addressing the first 
lieutenant. 

The crew were quickly aloft, and every 
stitch of canvas the lone could set was 
packed upon her. There was no disgrace 
in running from so superior a force. The 
lone was considered a good sailer, hut the 
Frenchman showed that they were still 
faster. Captain Dickson, however, had no 
intention of yielding his ship as long as he 
had a stick standing to escape with. Full 
of men as he now was, he hoped to beat 
off both his foes, though he could not 
expect to capture them in sight of an 
enemy’s squadron. As they got nearer, a 
couple of guns were trained aft to serve as 
stern chasers, and every -preparation was 
made to fight for life and liberty. 

Another frigate and two hne-of-battle 
ships were seen standing after the first, hut 
they were so far astern, that should the 
lone keep ahead, without having her masts 
and spars shot away, there might still be 
hopes of her escaping. 

British seamen seldom wish to avoid a 
fight, but on the present occasion few on 
board were such fire-eaters as not to hope 
that they might keep well ahead of their 
foes. 

The two frigates were rapidly gaining on 
the lone; another half-hour, or even less, 
and she would be within range of their 
guns. To hit her, however, they would 
have to yaw, and this would enable her to 
gain on them, while she could fire without 
altering her course. 

Jack and Tom eveiy now and then got a 
glimpse of the enemy through the ports. 

“I say, Jack, it isn’t fair of those two 
fellows out there to be chasing us after all 
wo have gone through. I was hoping to 
go homo and see my father and ask him to 
get me placed on the quarter-deck. I 
shouldn’t like to be killed till I’ve been 
made a midshipman—not that I should like 
it then.” 

“Don't you be talking nonsense about 
being made a midshipman. You’ve about 
as much chance as you have of being made 
port-admiral off hand,” answered Jack, 
vyith more temper than he generally 
showed. “ Of course you don’t want to be 
kiiled—no more do I; but we must both 
be rsady should it be God’s will to call 
us in the way of duty.” 

At length the dium heat to quarters, by 


which the men knew that the captain ex¬ 
pected before long to be engaged in a fierce 
fight. 

Eayner was at his station forward, but 
he could still see what was taking place 
astern. Presently the frigates yawed. 
Two flashes were seen, and the low boom¬ 
ing sound of a couple of guns came across 
the ocean. 

“We’re not quite within range of the 
mounseers’ popguns yet,” observed the 
boatswain, with a laugh. “They must 
come closer before they can harm us.” 

“ Do you think we can beat them, off ? ” 
asked Eayner. 

“You may be very sure that we’ll try 
pretty hard to do so,” answered the boat¬ 
swain, in a confident tone. “ I’ve heard of 
your doings aboard the Thisbe. We’ll 
show you that the crew of the lone are 
made of the same stuff.” 

As the two Frenchmen drew nearer, the 
desire of the British sailors to fight in¬ 
creased, and it was with a feeling of almost 
bitter disappointment, just as the lone had 
fired her stem chasers, that the enemy were 
seen to haul their tacks aboard, in answer, 
apparently, to the signals made by the 
ships astern. 

The general opinion was that the British 
fleet had appeared to the eastward. 
Whether or not this was the case it was 
impossible to say. 

The lone continued her course, and in a 
short time ran the enemy out of sight. 
On her arrival at Gibraltar the first intelli¬ 
gence Mr. Saltwell received was that he 
had been promoted to the rank of com¬ 
mander. 

The very next day two ships came in 
from the fleet with despatches, which the 
lone was directed to carry immediately to 
England. 

As they were both short of hands, 
much to Captain Martins annoyance a 
considerable number of his men were 
drafted on hoard them. Had other ships 
come in he would probably have lost many 
more. The lone sailed immediately with 
the remainder, and he hoped that they 
would form the nucleus of a new crew for 
the Thisbe. 

The lone had a quick passage to Ply¬ 
mouth. On his arrival there, much to his 
disappointment, Captain Martin found 
that the Thisbe was not yet ready for sea. 

Eayner was considering how to dispose 
of himself during the intermediate time. 
He did not expect that Mrs. Crofton would 
offer him a room, but he wished at all 
events to pay her and Mary a visit, as they 
had always shown so friendly a feeling 
towards him. When, however, she heard 
how he was situated, she insisted that he 
should take up his quarters with them. 

“I do not require any payment, as I 
have no other lodger at present, and I am 
only too glad to have you,” she said, in a 
kind tone. 

Eayner thanked her very warmly, and 
accepted her offer. 

“ I dare say Captain Saltwell will come 
and see us as soon as he has time. I was 
delighted to hear that he had obtained his 
promotion, and I hope, Mr. Eayner, that 
you will soon get yours. You have surely 
served long enough to pass for a mate, and 
I would advise you to apply at once, that 
you may be ready for your lieutenancy.” 

“I am afraid that I should have hut 
little chance of passing, hut I’ll try,” said 
Eayner. “ I am told the examinations are 
very stiff. If a midshipman doesn’t answer 
every question put to him, he is turned 
back immediately.” 
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“ At all events, go in and try, and take 
.a testimonial from Captain Saltwell,” said 
Mrs. Crofton, who had heard something of 
the way examinations were conducted in 
those days. 

Bayner found, on inquiry, that, fortu¬ 
nately, a hoard was to sit the very next 
‘day, and, meeting Captain Saltwell, he 
^mentioned his intention. 

“ The very thing I was going to advise,” 
was the answer. “I’ll write a letter to 
Captain Cranston, and you can take it with 
you.” 

Next morning Bayner presented himself 
on hoard the flag-ship, where he found 
several other midshipmen ready to go up. 
First one, and then another, was sent for, 
.and came back with smiling faces. At 
last one, who certainly did not look as if 
he would set the Thames on fire, went in. 
In a short time he reappeared, grumbling 
and complaining that it was very hard a 
fellow who had been at sea six years should 
be turned back. 

Bayncr’s turn came next. Compara¬ 
tively but few questions were asked in 
navigation. He had no difficulty in 
answering those put to him in seamanship. 
At last, Captain Cranston, knitting Ins 
brow, and looking very serious, said, 

“Now, Mr. Bayner, supposing the ship 
you are in charge of is caught on a lee 
.shore with a hurricane blowing, and you 
find yourself embayed; what would you 
•do P ” 

“ If there was holding ground, I should 
let go the best bovver, and make all snug 
aloft.” 

‘ ‘ But suppose the best bower is carried 
away ? ” 

“ I should let go the second bower, sir.” 

“ But suppose you lose that P ” asked the 
^captain, looking still more serious. 

“ I should cut away the masts and bring 
up with my sheet anchor.” 

“But in the event of losing that, Mr. 
Bayner, how would you next proceed ? ” 

‘ ‘ I should have done all that a man can 
do, and should look out for the most 
•suitable place for running the ship 
ashore.” 

‘ ‘ But, suppose you could find no suitable 
place, Mr. Bayner ? ” 

“ Then, sir, I should let her find one for 
'herself, and make the best preparations 
time would allow for saving the lives of 
her people when she struck.’’ 

“ I have the pleasure to inform you, Mr. 
Bayner, that you have passed your exami¬ 
nation very creditably,” said Captain 
Cranston, handing him his papers. 

Bayner, thanldng the captain, and bow¬ 
ing, made his exit. On afterwards com¬ 
paring notes with the midshipman who had 
been turned back, he mentioned the question 
which had been put to him. 

“ Why that’s the very one he asked me,” 
said his companion. “ I told him I would 
club haul the ship, and try all sorts of 
manoeuvres to beat out of the bay, and 
would not on any account let her go ashore.” 

“ I’m not surprised that you were turned 
back, old fellow,” observed Bayner, with a 
laugh. 

On returning on shore he met Com¬ 
mander Saltwell. 

“ I congratulate you, Bayner,” he said. 
“ I have just received orders to commission 
the Lily sloop-of-war, and I will apply to 
have you with me. By-the-bye, where are 
you going to put up ? ” 

“Mrs. Crofton has asked me to go to 
her house, and as I thought that you would 
have no objection, I accepted her offer, 
sir,” answered Bayner. 


“I am glad to hear it; the very best 
tiling you could do,” said Commander 
Saltwell. “Though many would prefer 
the freedom of an inn, I admire your good 
taste in taking advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity offered you to pass your time in the 
society of refined, right-minded persons 
like Mr^. Crofton and her daughter.” 

Our hero speut a few happy days with 
the kind widow and Maiy, who both evi¬ 
dently took a warm interest in his welfare. 
It was the first time he had been living on 
shore, except during his sojourn in France, 
since he first went to sea. He was intro¬ 
duced to some of the few friends they pos¬ 
sessed, and he made several pleasant ex¬ 
cursions with them to visit some of the 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth. His observation, unknown to 
himself, enabled him rapidly to adapt him¬ 
self to the maimers of people of education, 
and no one would have recognised in the 
gentlemanly young midshipman the pow¬ 
der monkey of a short time back. It was 
with more regret than he supposed he could 
possibly have felt that he received a sum¬ 
mons to join the Lily, now fitting out with 
all dispatch for the West Indies. Though 
he no louger belonged to the Thisbe, it was 
with much sorrow that he heard she was 
pronounced unfit for sea, and that her 
crew had been dispersed. He made in¬ 
quiries for Jack and Tom. The former, he 
discovered, had gone to pay his mother a 
vi>it; but, though he searched for Tom, he 
could nowhere hear of him. 

The day after he had joined the Lily he 
was well pleased to see Jack come on 
board. 

“ I found out, sir, that you belonged to 
the corvette, as I thought you would when 
I heard that Mr. Saltwell was appointed to 
command her,” said Jack; “so, sir, I 
made up my mind to volunteer for her 
if I could escape being pressed before I got 
back to Plymouth.” 

“ I am glad to see you, Peak,” said our 
hero. “ Have you heard anything of Tom 
Flereher? ” 

“Well, sir, I’m sorry to say I have,” 
answered Jack. “He has been knocking 
about Plymouth, hiding away from the 
pressgangs in all sorts of places, instead of 
going home to his father, as lie said he 
would. I only found him last night, and 
tried to persuade him to join the Lily with 
me, but he’d still a shiner or two in his 
locker, and he couldn’t make up his mind 
to come till the last had gone. I know 
where to find him, and I’ll try again after 
I have entered on board the Lily.” 

“Do so,” said Bayner. “He maybe 
better off with a friend like you to look 
after him than left to himself.” 

Bayner had the satisfaction of seeing 
Jack rated as an A.B. Several of the 
Thisbe’s crew had joined the Lily, and 
besides them Ben Twinch, who, owing to 
Captain Martin’s recommendation, had 
been raised to the rank of a warrant officer, 
was appointed to her as boatswain. 

“Yerv glad to be -with you again, Mr. 
Bayner,” said honest Ben; “and I hope 
before the ship is paid off to see you one of 
her lieutenants. We are likely to have a 
good ship’s company, and I am glad to say 
iny brother warrant officers, Mr. Coles, the 
gunner, and Mr. Jenks, the carpenter, are 
men who can be trusted.” 

Bayner’s own messmates were all stran¬ 
gers. The first lieutenant, Mr. Horrocks, 
a red-faced man, with curly whiskers, and 
as stiff as a poker, had not much the cut 
of a naval officer, while the second lieuten¬ 
ant, Mr. Lascelles, who was delicate, re¬ 
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fined, young, and good-looking, offered a 
great contrast to him. 

They were both not only civil but land 
to Bayner, of whom Commander Saltwell 
had spoken highly to them. 

Jack had been twice on shore to look 
out for Tom, and had returned saying that 
he could not persuade him to come on 
board. 

At last, when the ship was almost ready 
for sea, being still some hands short of her 
complement, Bayner obtained leave for 
Jack, with two other men who could be 
trusted, to try and bring him off, and any 
others they could pick up. 

Late in the evening a shore boat came 
off with several men in her, and Jack made 
his appearance on deck, where Bayner was 
doing duty as mate of the watch. 

“ I have brought him, sir, though he 
does not exactly know where he is coming 
to,” said Jack. 

‘ £ I found him with his pockets emptied 
and the landlady of the house where he 
was lodging about to turn him out of 
doors. We managed to bring him along, 
sir, however, and to-morrow morning, 
when he comas to his senses, I have no 
doubt he’ll be thankful to enter.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you’ve got him safe 
at last, and I know you’ll look after him,” 
said Bayner. 

Next morning Tom, not knowing that 
Bayner was on board, or how he himself 
came there, entered as an ordinary seaman, 
which placed him in an inferior position to 
Jack Peak, who might soon, from his 
activity and good conduct, be raised to the 
rank of a petty officer. 

'Our hero paid a last visit to Mrs. Crof¬ 
ton and Mary, promising, as they asked 
him to do, to write whenever he could 
obtain an opportunity. 

At length the Lily, a fine corvette, carry¬ 
ing twenty guns on a flush deck and a 
complement of 120 men, was ready for sea. 

On gointc down tlie Sound she found the 
Latona, which ship she was to assist in 
convoying a fleet of merchantmen brought 
up in Cawsand Bay. 

As the men-of-war approached, the mer¬ 
chant vessels, to the number of nearly 
fifty, got under -way and stood down 
channel. It was pretty hard work to keep 
them together, and the corvette was em¬ 
ployed in continually firing signals to urge 
on the 1 aggers, or to prevent the faster 
craft from running out of sight. What 
with shortening and making sail and sig¬ 
nalling, together with getting a newly 
commissioned ship into trim, the time of 
all on board was pretty well occupied, and 
Bayner had no opportunity of learning 
anything about Tom Fletcher. A bright 
look-out was kept on every side, for an 
enemy might at any moment appear, 
especially at night, when it was possible 
some daring privateer might pounce down 
and attempt to carry off one of the mer¬ 
chantmen, just as a hawk picks off a haj^- 
less chicken from a brood watched over so 
carefully by the hen. 

The wind was fair, the sea calm, and the 
traders bound for Jamaica safely reached 
Port Boyal harbour, the remainder being 
convoyed to the other islands by the Latona 
and Lily, which were afterwards to be sent 
to cruise in search of the enemy’s privateers. 

Our hero had not forgotten Tom Fletcher, 
but -watched in the hopes of doing him a 
service. Jack’s report of him had not been 
favourable. He had talked of going home 
to his father, and had plenty of money in 
his pocket to do so, but instead of that he 
had gone to dancing-houses and similar 
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places resorted to by seamen, where his 
money rapidly disappeared. He might have 
fallen into the docks, or died in the streets, 
had not Jack found him and brought him 
on board the Lily. For some neglect of 
duty his leave had been stopped, and, for¬ 
tunately for himself, he was not allowed to 
go on shore at Port Eoyal when the ship 
put in there. 

Tom, however, still avoided Bayner, who 
had no opportunity, unless he expressly 
sent to speak to him, to give him a word of 
advice or encouragement. 

Jack, who was really the best friend he 
had in the ship, did his utmost to keep 
him out of mischief. 

‘ £ It’s all very fine for you to talk that way, ’ ’ 
answered Tom, when one day Jack had been 
giving him a lecture. “You got rated as an 
able seaman, and now have been made cap¬ 
tain of the mizentop too, and will, I suppose, 
before long, get another step, and hero am 
I sticking where I was. It’s no fault of 
mine, that I can see. I’ll cut and run if I 
have the chance, for I cannot bear to see 
others placed over my head, as you and 
Bill Bayner have been, and to see him 
walking the quarter-deck in a brand new 
uniform, and talking to the officers as 
friendly and easy as if he had been born 
among them, while I, a gentleman’s son, 
remain a foremast man, with every chance 
of being one to the end of my days.” 

“There’s no use grumbling, Tom; all 
you have to think about is to do your 
duty with smartness, keep sober, and 
to avoid doing anything 'wrong, and with 
your education, which I wish I had, you 
are sure to get on.” 

There is an old saying that it is useless 
to try and make a silk purse ©ut of a sow’s 
ear. It is to be seen whether Tom Fletcher 
was like the sow’s ear. 

Soon after the Lily left Jamaica she fell 
in with the Ariel. As a calm came on while 
they were in company, the officers of the 
two ships paid visits to each other. Bayner, 
recollecting that Mary Crofton’s brother 
Oliver was serving in her, got leave to go 
on board, for the purpose of making his 
acquaintance. He was much disappointed, 
on inquiring for him, to learn that he had 
been sent away a few days before, in charge 
of a prize, a brig called the Cleric, with 
orders to take her to Jamaica. 

‘ ‘ She ought to have arrived before you 
left there,” observed the midshipman who 
told him this. 

“How provoking that I should have 
missed him, though I do not think any 
such vessel came in while we were there,” 
answered Bayner. “His mother and 
sister are great friends of mine.” 

“ They must be nice people if they are 
like him, for Oliver Crofton is a capital 
fellow. He is as kind-hearted and even- 
tempered as he is brave and good-looking, 
and he is a favourite with all on board.” 

“ I am glad to hear that, though it 
makes me the more sorry that we should 
have missed other, but I hope before 
long to fall m with him,” observed Bay¬ 
ner. 

A breeze springing up, the officers retired 
to their respective vessels, and the Lily and 
Ariel parted company, the former rejoining 
the frigate. While off Antigua, the w. nd 
being from the eastward, the frigate male 
the signal of three strange sail to the 
south-west, and directly afterwards to give 
chase. 

All the canvas they could carry was set. 
In a short time one of the strangers was 
seen to haul up to the northward, and the 
Lily was ordered to go in pursuit of her. 
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She was apparently the smallest of the 
three, but was still likely to prove no mean 
antagonist. As the Lily appeared to be 
gaiuiug on her, the commander gave the 
order to prepare for action. The frigate 
meantime was standing after the other two 
vessels. Before long her topsails, and 
finally her royals, disappeared beneath the 
horizon. 

“ We shall have her all to ourselves, and 
we’ll see how soon we can take her,” 
observed Mr. Horrocks to the second lieu¬ 
tenant. “ It is some time since you smelt 
powder, Lascelles.” 

‘‘ Last time I smelt a good deal of it 
when we were beating off a ship twice our 
size, and should have taken her too, had 
she not gone down in the night,”' an¬ 
swered the second lieutenant, in his usual 
quiet tone. “ I got my promotion in 
consequence.” 

“And wrote an ode to victory, eh?” 
said Mr. Horrocks, who was fond of ban¬ 
tering his brother lieutenant on his fond¬ 
ness for poetry. 

“And it was considered good,” re¬ 
sponded the young officer. 

“You will have an opportunity of exer¬ 
cising your poetical talents before long on 
the same subject, I hope,” observed the 
first lieutenant. “We are gaining fast on 
the chase.” 

Just then the look-out from the mast¬ 
head shouted, 

“ Sail on the starboard bow ! ” 

“ Go and see what she is like,” said the 
commander to Bayner. 

Our hero hurried aloft, his telescope 
hanging by a strap at his back. He was 
quickly joined by the second lieutenant. 
They were of opinion that she was a large 
craft, and that the object of the chase was 
to draw the Lily away from the frigate, so 
that the corvette might have two opponents 
to contend with. 

“We must manage to take her before 
she reaches the other, then we shall have 
time to prepare for a second action,” 
observed Mr. Lascelles. 

“ Can she be the Ariel ? ” asked Bayner. 
“ She’s very likely to be cruising here¬ 
abouts.” 

Mr. Lascelles took another look at her 
through his glass. 

“I think not,” he answered. “The 
chase must have seen her, and must know 
her to be a friend, or she would not keep 
on as she is at present standing.” 

The two officers descended to make their 
report. 

The Lily was a fast craft, and now 
rapidly gained on the chase, which, as she 
drew within range, fired a couple of shot. 

Captain Saltwell ordered the two fore¬ 
most guns to be fired in return. The 
second lieutenant took charge of one and 
Bayner of the other. Both, looking along 
the sights, gave them the proper elevation, 
and fired at the same moment. The effect 
of the shot was beyond all expectation. 
Down came the foreyard, shot away in the 
slings, causing, it was very evident, con¬ 
siderable confusion on board. 

“Bravo, Bayner! you did it!” cried 
Mr. Lascelles. ‘ ‘ My shot went through the 
mainsail.” 

The enemy now opened fire from a 
broadside of ten guns, but not a shot 
damaged the Lily, which, rangingup on the 
weather side of her opponent, began blaz¬ 
ing away as fast as the crews could run in 
and load their guns. 

The stranger was a large flush-decked 
vessel, crow r ded with men, many of whom, 
stripped to the waist, were working away 


desperately at their guns, while others 
opened a heavy fire of musketry. 

As Bayner, who had charge of the fore¬ 
most guns, was 'watching her, he caught 
sight of a young man in the uniform of a 
midshipman, who sprang suddenly up 
through the companion-hatch, and, mak¬ 
ing his way aft, seemed to be addressing 
the captain with energetic action. Bayner 
got but a glimpse of him, for the next mo¬ 
ment there came a fearful roaring sound. 
The deck of the enemy’s ship rose in the 
air rent into a thousand fragments. Her 
masts and yards and sails shot upwards, 
and her dark hull seemed suddenly to melt 
away. 

The Lily reeled with the shock, and the 
crew, astounded by the awful catastrophe, 
for a moment forgot their discipline. 

Several of the men were knocked down; 
indeed, it seemed surprising that any 
should have escaped. Bayner remained at 
his station, and although several pieces of 
burning plank fell close to him, he was 
uninjured. 

The voice of the commander was soon 
heard recalling the men to their duty, and 
ordering them to fill the buckets with water, 
to prevent the blazing fragments which 
strewed the deck from setting the ship on 
fire. 

(To be continued.) 


THE COAST-GUARDMAN’S YARN*. 


“ A ftek re- 
ceiving 
our instruc¬ 
tions, we at 
once set about 
obeying or¬ 
ders, and, hav¬ 
ing made sure 
that we all 
understood 
each other, re¬ 
paired to our 
several posts, 
patiently to 
await whatever 
might happen. 

‘ ‘ The first 
hour passed 
pretty well; the cold wasn’t so sharp as I had 
expected it would be, and there wasn’t a sound 
except the waves rolling in one after another. 
Another hour—still nothing going on, wea¬ 
ther improving, rain gone off, and the stars 
creeping out one by one, as if they were- 
ashamed of themselves for being late on deck, 
I began to get tired of crouching down, so I 
changed my position a bit to get more comfort¬ 
able, and again turned my face out to sea, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to sight the blue light. 

“Time kept going on, and still nothing ha$ 
occurred to give the slightest idea that any one 
besides ourselves was on the move, when sud¬ 
denly I saw a rocket go up to the eastward of 
our position, and, as near as I could guess, 
about four miles off—in fact, just where the 
captain had pointed out ; then there was ano¬ 
ther that appeared to have been fired from the 
shore ; then another and another. 

“ ‘ Oho,’ thinks I, ‘we shan’t have to wait 
very long now, any ways. Don’t you wish you 
may get us a-larking over there to look arter 
you, my boys ? we know a trick or two, we doq 
you’ve tried that once too often this cruise.’ 

“Well, sir, I went on jabbering and chuck¬ 
ling to myself this way for ever so long, a-think- 
ing how clever we should trick ’em, and look¬ 
ing straight at the place where I had last seen 
the light, when something caught my eye 
sideways-like. I started round, and my heart 
fairly jumped in my mouth, when I saw the 
blue light we had been expecting right out in 
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front of us, and not a quarter of a mile off. I 
whips round my figure-head and stared up at 
the old cliff, a’most hard, enough to knock a hole 
in it. Well, there was the answering light just 
a-showing; bang round again I spins like a 
teetotum—not a bit too soon. ‘ There’s num¬ 
ber two,’ says I. Face about, as thesojers say, 
there was the second number two. ‘ And now 
Jack Rogers, ’ says I to myself, ‘ look out for 
squalls. ’ 

“I knew very well that they couldn’t load 
the boat and put off from the smuggler under 
some little time, so I had a look at my arms, 
to see that everything was ship-shape and ready 
to hand, took in a reef or two of my belt, and 
cleared for action ; then I sat down quiet and 
ready, though my cutlass lay across, my knees, 
and I could hear my heart go thump thump 
against the sides of my fore-cabin, fit to stave 
my ribs out. 

“All of a sudden I heard a bit of a scuffle 
half-way up the Devil’s Ladder, then a heavy 
thump, and all was still again. ‘Oh,’ thinks 
I, ‘ the gentleman in the gallery what’s been 
a-showing the light, has tried to come down to 
the pit, and the doorkeepers object to it. Poor 
fellow, he’s got it, I fear, for I’d know the 
sound of Paddy Callaghan’s “ bit av a switch,” 
as he calls it, if there was a dozen shillelahs to 
the fore.’ But though I thought all this to 
myself, I never took my eye off the sea; I 
watched with all my strength, I may say, and 
hardly dared wink for fear I should miss any¬ 
thing. There was just sufficient light from the 
stars to enable one to see a little, and presently 
a dark speck appeared on the crest of a w’ave 
some way out; then I lost it again. I waited 
a minute or more. ‘ No,’ thinks I, ‘ that can’t 
be her, she’d have shown again before now ; 
besides, I must have heard them now it’s so 
still. Yes, but it is them, though, and the 
fellows are rowing with muffled oars. ’ 

“ I shrunk down into nothing, a’most now, 
and only just kept my head high enough to 
be able to see over the rock in front of me. 

“ Gradually they neared the shore, and I 
could see them more plainly ; closer and closer 
still they crept, and as silently as the Flying 
Dutchman. A few hearty strokes, and her 

g unwale scraped on the shingle as they drove 
er clean out of the water on to the beach. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, I could count as 
they jumped out of the boat, and another in 
Iier yet, and moreover I was near enough to hear 
their voices and to distinguish their words. 
‘Now, then,’ said Long Jim, ‘we must make 
two trips of it, you know ; we can’t take it in 
once ; so come on, and look alive too, we 
mustn’t dawdle about it. Those coast-guard 
sharks will soon find out their mistake, and then 
they’ll be sure to make all sail this way. Each 
man take his keg and march ; now then, Ben, 
hand ’em out one by one, and let’s start together 
in case of accidents. We needn’t leave any one 
with the boat ; it would do no good, and we 
must have all hands to help cany the run. ’ 
“Ben did as he was bid, and veiy soon the 
whole party left the boatside, each man with a 
brandy-keg on his shoulders. I knew they must 
pass close to my hiding-place, so I shrunk down 
flat on my face, and held my breath for fear I 
should betray my whereabouts ; but they seemed 
■to have no suspicion of danger, and kept stea¬ 
dily on one after another, as if this business 
they were about was perfectly just and lawful. 
First, I made out Long Jim’s heavy tread as he 
•came by my ambush, then another a few paces 
behind him, and so on, until I had counted all 
six of them. I waited a second or two, and then 
popped up my head like Jack-in-the-box. They 
had reached the place where Humphrey had 
been stationed. * Why, -what are they stopping 
for ? Oh dear, oh dear, that silly chap can 
never have been and fallen asleep, surely. No ; 
they’re only shortening sail for a minute’s rest ; 
them kegs is heavy, I suppose. Now then, 
mates, trip anchor and get under way again. 
'That’s right, and we’ll be ready to convoy you 
directly, my jolly merchantmen, as soon as ever 
you round the first point on the Devil’s Ladder. ’ 

‘ * They were all at the foot of the cliff now ; 
another minute’s rest* and they were ascending. 


First of all, Long Jim’s great carcass went round 
the corner of the zig-zag, and was ‘ lost to sight, 
to memory dear; ’ then came the others in 
order, and one by one disappeared, for the path¬ 
way up the face of the rock is cut through the 
projecting masses of it, so that there is a high 
wall, like, towards the sea, and the road runs 
between that and the cliff; and it was this point 
that they had now gained. 

“ ‘Now’s my time for action,’ says I, as I 
jumped up and steamed along towards the RAnt, 
ready to burst the boiler. My shipmates were 
terribly tired of their berth, and uncommon 
glad when I came to relieve them. When I 
told ’em the right moment was come, and that 


our smugglers were nearly half-way up towards 
the party above, they slipped their moorings 
pretty sharp, and we were all round the corner 
and at the foot of the Devil’s Ladder in no time. 
Having once gained this position, we had them 
nicely; they’d be sure to discover the party 
above them almost immediately, and then 
they’d turn round and make for the boats, and 
we should be just ready to receive ’em open- 
armed ; in fact, what with the party above, and 
ourselves below, they were in a regular trap. 

“The first they knew of our presence was 
Paddy Callaghan standing right in front of ’em 
with his hat off, a-bowing and a-scraping like 
mad, and as^purlite as possible, with the other 
men peering over his shoulder. 

“ ‘ A foin night intirely, Misther Long Jim,’ 
says Paddy ; ‘ and how are ye afther laving 
ye~r frinds at home ? maybe ye’ll allow me to 
help ye wid the keg ? it seems moighty heavy, 
and we’re as fresh as shamrocks, ivery mother’s 
son av us.’ 

“ ‘ Betrayed ! ’ roared Long Jim ; ‘ pitch the 
stuff over, boys, and away for the boat; * and 
down came the kegs on to the sharp rocks 
below, scattering far and wide their fiery contents. 

“ ‘ Whoop ! hooray ! ’ screamed Paddy Cal¬ 
laghan ; ‘ more power, boys! look out below, 
and be ready to recave the gintlemen, ’ 


“ Ready enough we were, and in another mo¬ 
ment they were upon’us with a rush, and a 
general struggle commenced. Our skipper, a 
kind-hearted man, though rough in the exte¬ 
rior, had ordered us to avoid all bloodshed, and 
only to use our arms in self-defence ; so it wa# 
man to man and hand to hand, as it were. The 
smugglers well knew that their only chance was 
to reach the boat and put out to sea, and they 
fought hard to gain their object. Each one of 
us had enough to do to keep his opponent in 
tow, and though we were almost immediately 
reinforced by those from above, our adversaries 
seemed determined to resist to the utmost, and 
to struggle manfully for liberty. 


“ By some unfortunate chance I had to cope 
with the'leader of the smugglers, the well-known 
Long Jim, as he was called, a man much supe¬ 
rior to me in stature and bodily strength ; and 
gradually but surely he forced me back through 
the melee, until ours became literally a single 
Gombat, for the light was insufficient to allow of 
my position being observed, even had there been 
a single one of my mates at liberty to assist me; 
but the truth was, we had expected little resist¬ 
ance when we had once hemmed them in ; and 
their fierce onslaught had taken us by surprise, 
and every one’s hands were full on his own 
account. I struggled with might and main, 
sir, but I felt that he was too much for me, and 
that I could only prevent his escape by clinging 
to him like a leech. Again and again we struck 
blindly at each other in the uncertain light, as 
we rolled over and over on the beach, until 
scarcely ten yards separated us from the boat. 

“Driven io extremities, I had several times 
attempted to use my cutlass ; but we were at 
too close quarters, and instead of assisting, it 
only hampered me ; so I was about to throw it 
away, when the ruffian seized and wrenched it 
from my grasp, and, struggling uppermost at 
the same time, pinned me to the earth, with his 
brawny hand on my throat. 

“Long Jim waited an instant, drew a long 
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breatli, and then hissed out in a fearful whisper 
that I shall never forget: ‘Jack Rogers, I know 
you, and you know me. I have no wish to take 
your life, but it’s death or liberty with me now. 

I won’t be taken ; so loose your hold, or I’ll slay 
you where you lay.’ 

“‘No!’ I roared, with all the remaining 
strength I had. 

“ ‘ Then your sand’s run out! ’ and I thought 
it was too, to the last grain ; for the brawny arm 
was raised, and the hand, clutched the deadly, 
gleaming weapon, which in another instant must 
have fallen and clove my skull in two, when 
there was a savage growl, and Bos’un’s fangs 
were fastened in the fellow’s throat.” 

The old man paused as if overcome by the 
recollection of his deadly encounter, and liis 
providential deliverance in the hour of peril, and 
he fondly patted the rough head of his four- 
footed friend. 

“ Ah, Bo’sun, old dog ! you were a friend in 
need and a friend indeed,” he continued. “That 
bite, sir, I humbly believe was sent in mercy to 
us both ; for did it not save Long Jim from the 
awful crime of murder that he contemplated? 
and ah’s me, sir, but for that old Jack Rogers 
had died a sudden and a violent death, with a 
heavy cargo of unrepented sins aboard. Thank¬ 
ful, ay, thankful have I been ever since to God 
for that mercy which He vouchsafed to me ; and 
all my kindness—all my care—cannot, in my 
mind, repay His humble instrument, that dog, 
for the share he bore in my deliverance. 

“ I’ve spun this yarn a many times, sir ; but 
I never get to that part without being a little 
unmanned-like ; but you’ll forgive an old salt 
for that, I know, yer honour ; and now I’ll put 
the last touch or two, and turn my story out all 
ship-shape. 

“ Well, you see, sir, when Mister Long Jim 
felt the teeth in his weazand, it took him so by 
surprise that he seemed to forget me altogether 
and to turn all his attention to his new enemy. 
He left liis hold of me and jumped on to his 
feet, and this time I didn’t prevent him ; then 
he got poor Bos’un by the throat as he had done 
me, and squeezed him with all his strength. 
Even then it was hard to shake him off, and 
before he had succeeded in that, I was by his 
side, pistol in hand ; and as he dashed the poor 
dog against a rock, I struck him with the butt 
end of it, and laid him on his back senseless. 
Just then down came some of our men, who had 
managed to handcuff the other smugglers, and 
were coming to my assistance, though it was 
raytlier late in the day for that, I thought. 
Howsomever, I handed over my prisoner, and 
left them to clap the darbies on him whilst I 
went to pick up poor Bo’sun's body—for I’d 
made up my mind he must be as dead as a her¬ 
ring. Not a bit of it, sir; the poor old chap 
had one leg sadly broken, but no other 
’wound, and I was only too thankful that he 
wasn’t killed outright. Well, sir, we marched 
our prisoners to the lock-up, and then I carried 
poor Bo’sun home—Paddy Callaghan a-sailing 
in my wake, dancing and whooping and pitying 
the dog by turns ; for Paddy was a thorough 
soft-hearted chap, though bold as a lion, and 
nothing would do but lie must come aloDg with 
me and help set the broken limb ; and the tears 
came into liis eyes as well as mine, when we saw 
the agony we were obliged to put the poor dumb 
brute to. He held him, and I set the leg as 
well as I could, bound it up, and covered it 
over with a pitch plaster; and, poor old fellow, 
lie laid up in dock to refit for a long time, but 
we made but a poorisli splice of it after all, and 
he’s been as lame as you see ever since. But, 
howsomever, yer honour, he don’t seem to mind, 
and is just as happy as lie was afore his hurt ; 
so, if he don’t care, why, I’m sure that’s the 
chief thing, and I’m satisfied with doing my 
best for him, and—and—that’s about the end 
of my yarn, sir. ” 

Cordially I thanked him for his story, which 
had much interested me. He seemed pleased 
with my approbation, but much more so at the 
few kind words of praise and the friendly pat 
that I bestowed on his old companion. 

“But, by-the-by,” I asked, as the thought 
struck me, ‘ ‘ how did Bo sun manage to come to 
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your assistance just at the right moment ? you 
left him locked up at home, you remember ? ” 

“ Oh, I forgot that, so I did. Why, you see, 
sir, my girl Mary didn’t know as my orders 
were to leave him at home, and he kept on 
making such a whining and scraping at the 
door that he kept her awake ; and at last, not 
being able to bear his row any longer, she got 
up and let him out the back way, well knowing 
that he’d soon find me out, which he did, lucky 
for me.” 

“One more question, Rogers, and I’ll bother 
you no more ; tell me what became of your for¬ 
midable opponent, Long Jim ? I trust he met 
with his deserts.” 

“Why, yes, he was tried and found guilty, 
but as there were no former convictions against 
him, he was not heavily punished. But that 
night was a lesson to him, sir, as well as to me; 
lie’s an altered being since then, and is working 
hard and making an honest living as a boat¬ 
man ; him and me’s very good friends now, and 
what’s more, he's a'most as fond of the dog as I 
am, ‘for didn’t he save me from worse than 
death,’ he says, ‘notwithstanding I shall carry 
his mark to the grave.’ Yes, Long Jim’s doing 
well, sir ; lie lives close to me, and one day, if 
you’ll condescend, you shall have a chat with 
him, for he’s a right down amusing chap.” 

“And now, Rogers,” I exclaimed, “I pro¬ 
mise you never to ask you to sell your dog 
again, as I did last year, and I beg your pardon 
for doing so : had I known liow much you owe 
him, no such request had ever passed my lips.” 

“Thank ye, sir; thank ye kindly,” he an¬ 
swered. “ Yes, I do indeed owe him much, 
and I’m a different man since then, 1 humbly 
trust, and my life wasn’t spared for nothing, I 
hope. And as for dogs, sir, why, every 
cur in the town knows old Jack Rogers— 
I’m always kind to them ; for, says I to myself, 

‘ Who knows but some poor fellow is as fond of 
that ugly chap as I am of my old Bo’sun ?’ ” 

-xoOcX- 

THE FEATHERED POLICEMAN. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

By Mrs. Carey-Hobson. 

“ "Please, Baas (Master), may I outspan for 

JL the night ? ” said a Hottentot waggon- 
driver to a South African farmer, who, after a 
long hard day in the saddle, was slowly riding 
up to his homestead ; “ my oxen have been in 
the yoke since the morning, and they can hardly 
put one foot before another.” 

“ More shame for you, then,’’’said Mr. Harri¬ 
son ; “ why didn’t you loosen them up at the 
Government dam ? ” 

Some plausible excuse was made, and then 
the good-natured farmer, always sorry for the 
overworked dumb creatures, gave the required 
permission ; pointing out at the same time in 
what direction he might let the cattle graze. 

He rode on, and as he gave his horse in charge 
of the Hottentot groom, he said, “ Hendrick, 
you must try and give those fellows notice, as 
they pass, that they mustn’t ask me to let them 
outspan their oxen here, close to the house. We 
shan’t have a blade of grass left for the ewes 
with weakly lambs. I don’t like the place made 
so bare just round the house, though I hate to 
refuse them when I see their poor beasts so 
tired.” 

“ They ain’t got no reason to come this way 
at all, Sieur, but as long as Baas gives ’em leave 
to outspan, they will do it.” 

“Well, Gubbins,” said Mr. Hafrison to the 
English gardener as he came up with a wheel¬ 
barrow full of green mealies (maize) and beau¬ 
tiful looking but still unripe water-melons, 
“are your melons growing so thick that you 
are obliged to thin them out ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir; it’s them black rascals as 
were houtspanned down at the drift last night. 
Not content with stealing the very best, they 
cuts off all these as they couldn’t want, just to 
try the weight of ’em, I suppose. Such a day as 
I’ve had ! there’s three or four h’acres of they 
mealies as was just a getting fit to use quite de¬ 
stroyed ! ” 


“ The mealie land ! You don’t say so ?” 

“Yes I do, sir. You was off so early this 
mornin’ that you never see nothin’ of it; but 
the ongrateful creatures as you let stay there* 
last night, sir, they pulls down the stone fence 
and drives their hoxen in, and while they was a. 
heatin’ and a tramplin’ down the mealies, their 
black masters goes into my melon bed, and afore 
daylight they was off.” 

“ How provoking, to be sure ! You may well 
call them ungrateful. Why, I gave those fel¬ 
lows a great basketful of apples myself, and 1 
declare I have just given another Hottentot per¬ 
mission to stay the night at the same place.” 

Poor Gubbins for a moment looked the picture?- 
of despair. 

“ Well, master, it can’t be helped, though I 
knows they’ve taken to come this way a pur¬ 
pose. But I’ll be even with ’em to-night. I 
shall go down after supper and be on the watch, 
and if I don’t give ’em a fright it’s a pity.” 

Hendrick was then sent off to warn the mem 
not to allow their cattle to do any mischief, but 
of course nothing was said about the garden, 
because, as M r. Harrison remarked, it would not 
do to infer that because last night’s party were 
thieves, these were also. 

Mr. Harrison’s garden, orchard, and corn- 
lands were at least a quarter of a mile distant 
from the house, which itself stood upon a pleasant 
elevation ; but as in most parts of South Africa, 
it is needful that “the lands” should be in a 
situation where irrigation is practicable, they were 
below that part of the river or stream that had 
been dammed up for the purpose of bringing out 
the water by means of furrows, and allowing it 
to run over those places that needed it 

For some little distance the river ran along 
the side of the garden, but suddenly, to avoid a 
slightly rising ground, it made a detour, coming 
round again in a semicircle as it were just below 
the orchard and corn-land. On the other side- 
of the river was a large enclosure for the 
ostriches, called the “camp,” and the riverbed 
being in one part composed of drift sand, under 
which the water percolated, leaving the sand 
dry, a particularly vicious old bird and his. 
mate had walked across, on to the promontory 
that was walled off from the garden, and, under 
the shelter of a thick young wild olive, had 
commenced the process of hatching. 

The Hottentot’s waggon was “ outspanned ” 
(a local term used for loosening the oxen from, 
the yoke) on the banks of the river below the 
farther end of the maize-land. This de-cription 
is necessary in order that the reader may un¬ 
derstand my story. 

Gubbins wheeled off his melons to the pigs,, 
who grunted out their appreciation of his kind¬ 
ness as they greedily devoured them, but the 
sweet young maize cobs and stalks he took, as a 
great treat, some of them to his mistress’s pet 
horse, and the others to a beautiful Angora goat, 
who, with his long silky hair hanging in wavy 
locks nearly to the ground, was a great favourite 
of his own. 

Hendrick, on his return, said that the men had 
promised to tie the oxen up to the wheels of the 
waggon before they slept that night; “but,”' 
said he, “ I don’t like the looks of either of them, 
they are a couple of bad fellows, I’m sure. Mas¬ 
ter had better let the people outspan in the old. 
place, not so near the garden ; they see things 
and they can’t help take ; we don’t want a lot of 
work after folk like that every day.” 

Hendrick had been helping Gubbrns to rebuild 
the stone fence that had been pulled down the 
night before. He knew it had been talccn down, 
and not pushed down by the cattle ; for, as lie- 
said, “oxen ain’t got no hands to take the big 
stones and put them down on the near side, even 
if they did tumble a few down as they got 
in.” 

Tom Harrison, a lad of sixteen or seventeen,, 
volunteered to accompan} r Gubbins on his watch, 
as also did Hendrick ; and a little after nine 
o’clock the trio set off. 

It was a bright moonlight night, but they 
got down to the garden under the shadow of the 
willows and mimosa-trees that fringed the river 
each one was armed with his gun, but as their 
object was to frighten only, and not to kill, they 
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carried powder flasks and percussion caps, but 
neither bullet nor shot. 

“ They won’t come in the garden till they’ve 
tied the cattle up,” said Tom. 

“ Then if the things are so hungry,” said 
Gubbins, “we’ll have to wait a good while ; it’s 
•as bright as day for them to feed.” 

“That was all an excuse,” said Hendrick, 
“ and that’s why I think they mean stealing. 
Piet, when he was on Klip-Kopij to-day, saw 
them in the thorns at the kuil (hole of rain¬ 
water). and they hadn’t been inspanned half an 
hour when they met the master.” 

“ The humbugs ! ” said Gubbins. “ I’m sure 
I never denies any one fruit, no more does mas¬ 
ter, when they asks in a straightforrard way ; 
but it’s enough to make any fellow feel crooked, 
that it is, to be cheated in this way by them 
black niggers.” 

“ They re not all bad,” said Tom, “and I 
don’t think it’s because they’re black that they 
cheat and steal, but because they don’t know 
better.” 

“ Don’t know better ! Why, bless you, Master 
Tom, them very fellows as did all that mischief 
last night was a singin’ hymns up at the huts 
till ten o’clock. You’re just like the master, 
you can’t bear to think hill of people; but I 
grant you, Master Tom, that they hain’t all 
bad, and though I says it afore his face, I’d 
sooner have Hendrick to work with nor half the 
white tramps as has come here a lookin’ for work 
and afraid to do it.” 

By this time they had reached their recon- 
noiteripg-place. They took up their positions 
in a lino about midway between the wall or 
stone fence nearest to the waggon and the coveted 
fruit. Gubbins got under the shadow of his 
tool-house, which was contiguous to a thick row 
of pomegranate shrubs that separated the 
flower garden from the melon beds. Tom 
climbed into a favourite seat of his among the 
thick forked branches of an Adam fig-tree, 
while Hendrick squatted down among some 
tobacco plants. 

“How,” said Gubbins, “if they’re coming, 
they’ll be here soon, I s’pose; but no matter 


croaking of an old frog now and then, and 
once the distant laugh of a jackal, there was 
nothing t 3 disturb the quiet ; but presently 
they heard the oxen being brought up from 


“it’s too far from the house for people to come 
down here at night.” As he spoke they were 
both feeling among the leaves to find the ripe 
figs. They almost touched Tom's feet, and he 



Oh 1 he’ll kill me.” 


where they had been feeding, and knew that 
they were being fastened to the -waggon-wheels 
for the night. Once again stillness reigned, then 
the muffled tread of Hottentots in their veldt- 
schoens (soft tanned leather shoes made by them¬ 
selves), and they could be distinctly seen in the 



“ May I outspan 

what they do, don’t you either of you move 
hand or foot till you ’ears me fire, then you do 
the same ; that’ll scare ’em, and we’ll give 
the second round, and then you may give a 
hullabaloo ; we shall catch ’em like eels in a 
basket.” 

They had not long to wait. The night was 
wonderfully still. With the exception of the 


for the night ? ” 

clear moonlight as they climbed over the low 
stone wall. 

“Oh ya !” said the foremost, “there’s the 
big Adam fig-tree that I noticed this afternoon. 
Let’s go there first; it’s dark there, we shall see 
if there is any one about! ” 

“ Oh, no fear of that,’’said the other, as they 
took their stand close to Tom’s hiding-place; 


could have lifted their hats from their heads as 
he lay on the thick lateral branch just above 
them. It was a wonder they did not discover 
him. He was beginning to think what rare fun 
it would he to shriek and give them a fright, 
when they moved off. 

One of the men climbed into a pear-tree, aixl 
filled a good-sized bag with the luscious fruit, 
and went back and placed it against the wall 
near to where they had climbed over ; then they 
both made for jthe melon bed, which, as Hen¬ 
drick gathered from their conversation, they had 
taken good care to note by daylight. 

They were talking as they passed near to 
Gubbins, and one of them took up a spade that 
had been left standing against an apricot-tree, 
saying, 

‘ ‘ Oh ya ! this is the thing for the snakes if 
we find any lying among the melons. ” 

“ It’ll only bother you,” said the other ; “you 
leave the snakes alone, and they’li leave you 
alone.” 

“ Hot so sure of that; those puff-adders are 
very fond of the moonlight.” 

“You won’t be able to carry it hack to the tree 
when you’ve got the melons.” 

“I don’t care about that, it’ll he something 
for that sour old Englishman to growl about. 
When I looked over the wall this afternoon he 
was grunting and fuming like a wild boar.” 

“ Oh ! I was, was I ? ” said Gubbins to him¬ 
self. 

“ Acli mij tyd ! but there’s beautiful melons 
here ! We’ll carry what we can to the wall, and 
then come back ; we can fetch them afterwards 
with the pears, and I shall bring the bag back 
for some apples too.” 

“ Hot if I knows it, my boy ! ” said old Gub¬ 
bins again to himself. 

Bang! bang! hang ! from three different 
directions ! 

“Ach mij tyd !” muttered one of the Hot¬ 
tentots ; “ what shall we do ? ” 

“ Och liefdte ! I shall run ! ” cried the other. 

Bang ! hang ! hang ! and then Gubbins, at 
tbe top of his voice, “Hurrah ! catch the ras¬ 
cals ! at them, all of you ! ” while Hendrick 
gave an awful yell, and Tom called out to them 
in Dutch that they had better stand still and 
give themselves up. But they evidentl} 7 did not 
think so. Meantime another"charge of powder 
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had been placed in each gun-barrel, and when 
they set off running another discharge accom¬ 
panied their flight. 

By this time the gardener and his volunteers 
were out in the open moonlight. It was in vain 
they called. The men went all the faster ; they 


good mauling,” said Gubbins, “ the fellow richly 
deserves it.” 

“Come now, Jack!” said Tom, “you 
wouldn’t let that vicious bird kill the fellow 
because he stole a little fruit” By this time 
they also had reached the wall, and Tom and 



were running straight down the garden, so as to 
get across the corn to their waggon, when all at 
once one of them turned aside. 

“ Good gracious, Master Tom,-he’s making 
for old Romeo’s camp ! ” 

Tom called loudly, and warned the man of his 
danger ; but the wall was gained, and over he 
went. 

“That bird will punish him,” said Hen¬ 
drick. 

“ Sarve him right,” said Gubbins, “I wish 
the other fellow had gone too. * 


Hendrick had just taken up an immense bough 
of mimosa that had been placed there for the 
purpose of keeping the cock bird at a distance 
when they had to visit the nest. They heard 
the bird call and make a rush ; then the cries 
of the Hottentot. 

“ Oh Heere ! Oh Heere ! he ’ll kill me. Oh 
Baas, Baas, he’ll kill me. ” 

They ran as quickly as they could, leaving 
Gubbins at the wall, to be all ready to help their 
retreat, or to go towards the nest and thus en¬ 
deavour to entice the male bird away. A sight 


intruder in its own especial ground. His 
shirt and trousers were torn to ribbons, and 
that the bird’s sharp, cruel, iron-like claw was in¬ 
flicting personal torture, was evident by the cries, 
accompanied by such sentences uttered spasmo¬ 
dically as, “ Ach, mij Baas, if you please, mij 
Baas, oh, take him away ! Oh Heere ! I shall 
die! ” 

Tom and Hendrick thrust the mimosa bough, 
covered as it is with long sharp thorns, up 
against the creature’s neck. A fight ensued, but 
by degrees they succeeded in driving him back, 
telling the man at the same time to get out of 
the way—which he w*as nothing loth to do, 
crawling on all fours, and declaring he was dead ! 
But when Hendrick told him that if he did not 
get out of the bird’s sight it might escape from 
the “ thorn tack ” and be after him again, he ma¬ 
naged to get up a run, and clambered over the 
wall so briskly that he nearly tumbled into the 
arms of Gubbins. 

“ There, yer black rascal, if old Romeo 
hadn’t half killed yer, I’d have had the greatest 
pleasure possible in givin’ yer a hammerin’; yer 
wmn’t come here a stealin’ agin, I warrant. Ye’d 
better go to yer vrouw (wife), and let her mend 
yer scratches and breeches, and if she don’t give 
it ye, she ain’t no woman ! Yer companion in 
wickedness is a hinspannin’ the oxen, so as he’s 
left ye in the lurch onest to-night, p’raps he may 
do it again, if yer not sharp.” 

The man went off as he w T as told. Tom and 
Hendrick fought their way backwards. 

“ Now, Hendrick, jump over,” said Tom. 

“Nay, Baasij—you first! ” 

“ Do as you’re bid, there’s a good fellow, 
then you can keep the bough well out.” They 
were soon both in safety. 

“Ton my word, old Romey,” said Gubbins, 
“you know how to give hard kicks. That fel¬ 
low’s clothes were a’most peeled off his back ! 
At home we used to call the p’licemen * Feel¬ 
ers, ’ and I’m sure you’re p’liceman and peeler 
too.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ the poor chap won’t for¬ 
get that Peeler in a hurry. I am sorry he has had 
quite so many of old Romeo’s hard knocks, but 
I did my best to warn him not to go there. 
However, he has no bones broken, so he will 
soon be all right.” 

“ Humph ! ” said Gubbins, “and able to go 
stealing again ! ” 

“Not where you and Romeo keep joint 
guard,” said Tom, laughing. “ He’s as good as a 
watch-dog for you there. I think he has given 
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“ Quick, Hendrick,” said Tom, “ where are 
the thorn boughs? The old cock bird will 
^arly kill him if we don’t prevent it.” 

“ I’m sure I shouldn’t prevent his having a 


met their eyes ! The Hottentot, being taken by 
surprise, had been knocked down at once, and 
the bird was kicking and tearing at him most 
unmercifully, quite determined to have no such 


that poor fellow a lesson. But I hope that he 
may one day learn the lesson not only that 
wrong-doing brings its own punishment, but that 
virtue is its own reward.” 
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Mrs. Bott makes a discovery. 


“ UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—FIVE POUNDS REWARD. 

T HERE was great consternation at Clare 
Hall Farm on the day of Malcolm’s 
departure. His absence did not occasion 
much surprise at first, for he was in the 
habit of getting up early and going out to 
the fields. When breakfast-time came he 
did not appear, and Mrs. Bott went upstairs 
to look for him. She found everything as 
usual in his chamber and came down again 
expecting that he would return presently. 
Mr. Bott was very angry because he did 
not come to breakfast at the proper time, 
and declared he should have none when he 
came. Not that he wanted him, he said ; 
but breakfast-time was breakfast-time in 
that house. He wished, for his part, that 
he had never set eyes on him; he should 
not care if he were never to return at all. 
It would be a good riddance. But those 
who lived in that house must conform to 
the rules of it; he could not have his house 
turned upside down and out of window to 
please anybody. 

Mrs. Bott wanted to put something by 
for Malcolm, to be ready for him when he 
should come in; but Mr. Bott again 
declared that he would not allow it. If 
the young fellow could not come to his 
meals at proper times, he might go without 


them. He must have a settlement by-and- 
by about that stack. His father would 
have to make it good; for no doubt it was 
his idleness and mischief that had been the 
cause of the fire. Why, he had bought 
twelve boxes of matches from Widow 
Wilkin ; that he had ascertained for a fact; 
and what could he want with twelve boxes 
of matches, if not to set fire to something ? 

Dick Butterfold, hearing this, remarked 
that he believed it was some of the children 
from the school that had done the mischief ; 
he had seen them running away from the 
spot where the fire began, and had been 
after them since to make inquiry. All he 
could learn, however, was that one of the 
children had picked up a box of matches, 
and, as he said, bad thrown it away again. 

“ I don’t believe it was the school chil¬ 
dren,” said Bott. “ It was somebody as 
ought to have known better. I shall never 
think that it was any one but that young 
Frere.” 

It is easy to believe what one wishes, 
and Mr. Bott knew that unless he could 
get Mr. Frere to pay for his stack, there 
was very little chance of obtaining any 
compensation. By paying a premium of 
five shillings he might have insured the 
stack for £50, but he had never had a fire 
upon his premises before, and he had 
grudged to lay out so large a sum as five 
shillings without any apparent necessity. 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Mrs. Bott; 

‘ 1 1 shouldn’t wonder if young Malcolm 
isn’t gone down to meet the post; he is 
ahvays on the watch for a letter.” 

“If he were to run his head agen the 


] post it would not much signify,” responded 
j Mr. Bott. 

“Don’t be too hard on him, Bott. I 
\ think I’ll put on my hat and go down to the 
; village and see if he has been there.” 

Mrs. Bott did as she had said. She 
j knew how her husband had been going on 
at the young lad the day before, and her 
; own conscience was not quite easy on that 
; score. She had snubbed Malcolm herself 
! and been very cool and distant with him. 

; She began now to have some misgivings 

• as to what he might have done and 
; whither he was gone. Perhaps he was off 
: to the rectory, to tell his story to the 

j clergyman. The rector had already made 
j his acquaintance, and had shown a disposi- 
| tion to be kind to him. She hoped he 
I would not tell the rector everything that 
! had passed at the farm. It wmuld be so 
; unpleasant to be talked about. 

The post-office -was a humble place, kept 
' by an old woman who did little more than 

• receive the letters, and give them out to 
i those v r ho claimed them. Mrs. Bott 
| raised the latch and entered the room with- 

' out ceremony. 

‘ ‘ Has that boy of mine been here to- 
; day, Mrs Dickison?” she asked, address- 
i ing the postmistress. 

“mat boy?” 

“ Young Trouble-tb e-house Bott calls 
him. You know who I mean.” 

“ Oh yes, I know. He comes here most 
days, but he has not been here this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ Are the letters in ? ” 
j “Not yet.” 
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“ Ho is, maybe, gone to meet tliem.” 

“ Yery like.” 

Just then the rural messenger arrived, 
and threw down his bag upon the table. 
He had seen nothing of the young gent. 
Mrs. Dickison broke the seal of the bag, 
and emptied the contents upon her table. 
One of the first letters that dropped from 
it was for Mrs. Bott. It was on foreign 
paper, and bore a French stamp and post¬ 
mark. Mrs. Botfc pounced upon it, and 
opened it in great haste. It began by re¬ 
ferring to a former letter which the writer, 
Mr. Frere, presumed she had received, 
though he had had no answer to it. He had 
written a fortnight ago, he said, and had 
been hoping ever since to receive tidings of 
his son. He and Mrs. Frere had been 
travelling from place to place, and it had 
been difficult for him to say w'here letters 
should be addressed, or he would have 
written oftener. He was now in the South 
of France; but some unfortunate occur¬ 
rences at home rendered it necessary for 
him to return at once to England, where 
he hoped to arrive in three or four days at 
latest. He enclosed a cheque for twenty 
pounds upon a London banker, and 
begged her to keep his son with her a week 
or two longer, or till he could himself run 
down to Clare Hall Farm, which he should 
do as soon as possible, to see Malcolm, and 
to thank her for the care which he did not 
doubt she had taken of him. There was a 
letter also for Malcolm, which Mrs. Bott 
took charge of. 

“Well, to be sure,” said Mrs. Bott to 
herself, as she unfolded the cheque and 
noticed the amount. “ How pleased Bott 
will be ! He will let me alone now about 
bringing the young gentleman here, I 
reckon. He need not have gone on at me 
in the way he did, and he needn’t have 
been so sharp with him, poor dear 
child, for making a few mistakes. He’ll 
be sorry for it himself now. I always told 
him he would. And here’s a letter for 
Mr. Malcolm, too. How pleased he will 
be ! But oh, dear ! I wonder where he is ! 
Then you haven’t seen anything of my 
young gentleman, Mrs. Dickison ?” 

“What, that boy of youm — young 
Trouble-the-house ? ” 

“ Oh, that was only in a joke.” 

“ Ho, I haven’t seen him.” 

c £ And you had never a letter for him 
before, I suppose, had you? ” 

“ Hot as I know on. The young master 
came and looked at all I had, and might 
have took his choice most days; but he 
never took one at all.” 

“ This would be the sort of letter,” said 
Mrs. Bott, exhibiting the one which had 
just arrived ; “ and that’s his name.” 

“ Well, there was a flimsy-flamsy letter 
of that kind some time ago, now I think 
of it; but I didn’t know who it was for, 
and we always send them sort up to the 
Hall. The squire has so many friends 
abroad, let alone the French maid and the 
German governess, that I always reckon 
the f oreign-looking letters belongs to some 
of them. As for reading the direction, it 
ain’t so easy. If any letter as was sent up 
yonder hadn’t belonged to them, it would 
have come back.” 

“ But the squire is abroad himself, you 
know,” said Mrs. Bott. 

“Ay, sure; and all the letters is for¬ 
warded on. So if there was one of that 
sort for your young gent, no doubt it was 
sent away with the rest.” 

“It’s very awkward,” said Mrs. Bott; 
“you ought to take more care of the 
letters.” 


Mrs. Dickison was very wroth at being 
thus reproved, and Mrs. Bott hastened to 
leave her, putting Malcolm’s letter and the 
cheque into her pocket. Where could the 
dear boy be gone ? she thought. She 
hoped she should find him at home by the 
time she got there. 

“Is he come back, Bott ? ” she cried 
out, as soon as she came near her husband, 
who was doing something in the yard. 

“Hot he,” said Bott, without looking 
up. 

“ Wherever can he be ? ” 

Mrs. Bott’s heart began to palpitate; she 
had been hurrying a great deal, and was 
also beginning to feel very anxious. 

“Look at that,” she said, holding out 
Mr. Frere’s letter, and dropping it at his 
feet, because he did not put out his hand 
immediately to receive it. “ Look at that,” 
she called out to him again as she passed 
on to the house and entered it. Upstairs 
she went at once to Malcolm’s room. 

“ I’ll have it tidied, and made nice, before 
Mr. Frere comes down to see it,” she mur¬ 
mured to herself as she looked around it. 
There were two or three books and papers 
lying on the table, and she turned them , 
hastily over. Then she opened his port¬ 
manteau and examined its contents. All 
his best clothes were there; his “fine 
feathers,” as Mr. Bott had called them 
lately, though he had been proud to exhi¬ 
bit them at the market ordinary when 
Malcolm first came to live at the farm. 
His brushes too were on the table, and his 
sponge, almost as large as the pan which 
he had begged from Mrs. Bott to serve him 
as a bath. He had not had a bath that 
morning. He seldom missed it. 

Mrs. Bott was leaving the room without 
having seen anything that could assist her 
in forming an idea as to Malcolm’s move¬ 
ments, when she observed that the trap¬ 
door had been opened; the heavy chest 
which she herself had placed upon it had 
been pushed away, and the door had evi¬ 
dently been lifted up, and only partly 
closed again. She raised it, and descended 
the step ladder ; all below was dark, except 
where a chink in the door or the shutter ad¬ 
mitted a gleam of sunshine. The door too 
was locked, as it ought to be; but the 
loose panel caught her attention, and as 
soon as she put her hand to it, it fell out. 
Through this, then, he had no doubt made 
his escape. 

Could it be that he was gone not to 
return? Had he run away? Would he 
report to his friends, when he should find 
them, that he had been driven out of the 
house by Mr. Bott’s roughness, to say no¬ 
thing of her own want of gentleness and 
kindness ? Oh, if they had but known what 
was coming to them by post ! It was all 
Mrs. Dickison’s fault. If the first letter 
had but reached them in due course, they 
would have known how to go on. 

But where was the “dear boy” all this 
while ? What was to be done about him ? 
They must send after him without a 
moment’s delay, and fetch him back. He 
would come back quickly enough if they 
could only find him and let him know that 
there was a letter from his father waiting 
for him at the farm. 

Hastening into the yard to her husband, 
Mrs. Bott found the policeman there in 
close conference with him. 

“ Oh, Bott,” she cried, “ I do believe he 
is gone and run away.” 

“Like enough,” said the policeman. 

“What are we to do?” said Mr. Bott. 
“ What are we to do ? I say.” 

“You can’t do anything,” said the 


policeman, “unless you can lay hold of 
him. If he was here I’d take him before 
a magistrate ; but if he ain’t, I can’t.” 

£ ‘ He is not here ; he has run away ; and 
I don’t know where he has run to ; and his 
father is coming down here to see after him; 
and—and—and I shall run away myself, I 
think. I can’t stop to meet him and to tell 
him, I can’t. I thought it would come to 
this, I did ; and it’s all your fault, Bott, it 
is, it is, it is ! ” 

It was some time before they could 
persuade her to sit down quietly and con¬ 
sider what was best to be done. And th& 
more they considered, the less they were' 
able to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
Some of the men were sent out to make 
inquiries at Bubbenhoe and elsewhere. 
Mr. Bott himself put Poppitt into the trap- 
and went to all the public-houses within 
reach and told what had happened, “all 
through a mistake and a misunder standing,” 
as he put it, and asked everybody to look 
out; and although he was usually a sober 
man, he came home that day in such a 
state that he was more likely to see two 
Malcolms than one wherever he might 
look for him. But when the night closed, 
in, and all the messengers had returned, 
nothing had been heard of the fugitive by 
any of them. His early departure, and 
the lift in the spring waggon, had given 
him such a good start that he was quite- 
beyond the circle of their inquiries. 

It was resolved then that the only thing 
they could do would be to send an adver¬ 
tisement to the local papers, describing the 
fugitive, but not giving his name, and 
offering a reward (which his father, no 
doubt, would be willing to pay) to anyone 
who would bring him back and restore him. 
to his sorrowing and afflicted friends at 
Clare Hall Farm. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bott to his wife, who* 
was drawing up the advertisement; “of 
course Mr. Frere will pay the reward ; but 
you need not put it too high, for fear there 
should be any difficulty. Say ten shil¬ 
lings.” 

“Honsense!” said Mrs. Bott. “Ten. 
pounds would be more like it, or five at 

least.” 

“ Two would be enough.” 

“Five,” said Mrs. Bott. “ Five or 
nothing.” 

“Well, then, say five, including all ex¬ 
penses. It seems Mr. Frere can raise what 
money he wants, for all his bank is broke; 
but he took care of himself, no doubt. 
They always take care of themselves, those^ 
rich men.” 

Mr. Bott spoke scornfully. He also always 
took particular care of himself; but that 
was not the question just then. 

“You can put it down five,” he added, 
“ and we can take our own expenses out 
of it.” 

So Malcolm Frere was advertised in the 
“ local ” papers a day or two after he had 
quitted the locality, and a price was put 
upon his head about equal to that of one of 
Mr. Bott’s fat calves. An hour ago Mrs. 
Bott would have scoffed at the idea of bid¬ 
ding so much for him. 

The effect of the advertisement was to- 
bring several people from the neighbourhood 
to talk the matter over with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bott, and to make endless inquiries as to how 
it happened. Hone of them had any infor¬ 
mation to give, but they had their own 
curiosity to gratify, and much advice to 
offer, especially as to how they should 
behave to the truant when they had got 
him safe back again, which, to say the 
least, was premature: so there was a great 
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deal of gossip. There were also some useless 
journeys hither and thither; for Mr. Bott 
“ received information ” which led him to 
go in pursuit of strangers who had been 
seen at different times and places during 
the last fortnight, but who, of course, 
were never found, and who would not have 
done instead of Malcolm Frere if they had 
been. 

At length came a miller from a town 
about twelve miles distant, and told how 
he had given a lift to a young fellow who 
answered to the description in the “Thin- 
gumyshire Herald,” and on comparing 
dates and other circumstances, little doubt 
remained that this was the “ young fellow ” 
-they wanted. 

Soon afterwards came a publican from 
Boughton, a town a little farther on the 
road to London, and described how he bad 
given a night’s lodging at the Fox and 
Goose to a lad of thirteen or fourteen, who 
looked “above himself, higher than his 
position, and such like.” He had detained 
him, he said, on his own authority, and on 
his own risk, until he had fetched the 
master of a boarding-school in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to look at him, thinking he 
might have run away from that or some 
similar establishment. And here, again, 
Malcolm was identified. 

They made a great deal of these infor¬ 
mants, and Mrs. Bott gave them some 
bread and cheese and beer. They both 
wanted to claim the reward, but as one of 
them had helped the fugitive on his way, 
and the other had only detained him long 
enough to give him a good rest and a ±air 
start farther on, that was rather un¬ 
reasonable. So Mr. Bott dismissed them 
with promises, urging them to make all 
the inquiries they could, and to tell the 
young gentleman, if they could find him, 
how greatly his friends were afflicted at 
his loss. But Mrs. Bott said it was “ no 
use talking in that way. There was a 
letter waiting for him from his father, 
which would not be given up to anybody 
but himself in person. Let them tell him 
that if they could find him. That would 
bring him back at once, if nothing else 
would.” 

The miller and the publican had, how¬ 
ever, no more clue to Malcolm’s movements 
since the hour when they lost sight of 
him than Mr. and Mrs. Bott had. The 
only use of the communications they had 
made was to point decidedly to the road to 
London as the direction of Malcolm’s 
journey, and to London itself as its end. 
Mrs. Bott, indeed, felt herself relieved 
from a great and nameless terror, which 
had sometimes come over her, and of 
which she had not dared to whisper any¬ 
thing even to her husband. The dreadful 
thought had presented itself to her 
mind that the young boy whom she 
had undertaken to watch over with a 
mother’s care might have been driven to do 
something desperate, and that his dead 
body might be lying at the bottom of a 
pond, or in the bed of the river which 
flowed within view of her windows. . She 
felt much happier now that it was evident 
he was only gone to London.. 

“You must advertise again, Bott,” she 
said. ‘ ‘ You must advertise in the London 
‘ Times,’ and send up a description to the 
London police, unless you were to go up 
to London yourself; that would be better 
still.” 

“ Go myself ? ” said Bott, open-mouthed. 

“ Yes ; or if you won’t, I will.” 

“ What good will that do ? Think of the 
expense! ” 


“ You might follow him along the road, 
inquiring at every house you came to.” 

“ Along the road P On foot ? ” 

“ Yes,” said his wife. “ Or you might 
take Poppitt. Go slowly and inquire 
everywhere.” 

“It would be slowly,” said Bott. “I 
shouldn't like the jub myself.” 

“ Then I’ll go. I warrant you I’ll find 
him.” 

“ It would take you a week! And how 
is the dairy to go on? And what’s to be¬ 
come of me ? Why, before you could get 
back Mr. Frere would be down here to look 
after his son. And what should I say to 
him ? ” 

‘ * Then go yourself. It won’t do to sit 
still here. We know now where to look 
for the boy; and we ought not to lose 
another hour. His father will be coming, 
as you say, and nobody knows how soon. 
When he gets to England and finds there’s 
no answer to his letter waiting for him in 
London, he’ll start off directly. He might 
coine to-morrow.” 

“So he might,” said Mr. Bott. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
walked about the room looking very un¬ 
easy. “ I couldn’t face him,” he said to 
himself. “I shouldn’t knowhow to look 
at him or to answer him. I dursn’t do it. 
Women don’t mind these things. Mrs. 
Bott could manage him a great deal better 
than I could.” 

“ I’ll start to-morrow,” he said, with 
sudden resolution. “ I’ll go after him to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ I wouldn’t lose an hour if I was you, 
Bott. Mr. Frere might come at any time. 

I have been reckoning it up. He might 
come down this very night.” 

“I’ll start to-night,” said Bott. 

“ There’s a down train stops at Bubben- 
hoe station at 6.30,” said Mrs. Bott. “ He 
might come by that.” 

“ And there’s an up-train at six,” said 
Mr. Bott. “ I’ll go by that.” 

“ You should go by road, though,” said 
Mrs. Bott, “ else it will be no use.” . 

“ I’ll take the rail as far as that place 
where ho was last heard of, and sleep at the 
public-house where he slept, in the very 
same bed. Then I shall start fair in the 
morning, and get on all right.” 

“ I would, if I was you,” said Mrs. Bott. 
And so it was decided. 

{To be continued.) 

--- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles” 
“ Archie Blake," etc. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—DICK AND PETER FIND THAT 
THEIR LONG BILL IS NOT LIKELY TO BE SETTLED. 

P ETER had not gone back to Mrs. Smith’s 
however. He had hurried, as fast as 
any one can hurry in Yentnor, from- the 
door of the coffee-shop to the railway 
station, where he found Dick looking 
furiously cross and feeling fearfully 
hungry. 

“I ha’ got her! I ha’ got her!” 
Peter shouted, as soon as he had got his 
breath after climbing up that terrible hill 
which leads to the station, and he held 
Blossy, who was screaming her loudest, 
aloft in triumph. 

“ But ha’ ye gotten me any dinner P 
said Dick, sullenly. “I’m nigh starved 
wi’ waitin’ here; you might ha’ brought 


me a bit, or come to take your .turn in 
watchin’ while I had a mouthful.” 

‘ ‘ An’ what time ha’ I had to bo lookin’ 
arter you?” asked Peter. “ I’ve been 
stickin’ bills all over the town, an’ had to 
give two pound—two pound, besides pay¬ 
in’ the printer—for this brat; but I’ve got 
her, an’ now we’ll take her off to them as: 
owns her.” 

“Let’s have a morsel to eat first,” 
pleaded Dick. 

“Hot a crumb,” said Peter, stoutly. 
“ I’ll get quit of her before you an’ I sit 
down to a mouthful. Mr. Marshall’s at 
the Marine Hottle, same as Mrs. Smith 
told us on, an’ I’m goin’ to take the child 
to him, an' get quit o’ her. Don’t you be 
for ever stuffin’, Dick ; you think o’ nothing 
but eatin’.” 

“ I expect you’ve had your dinner,” said 
Dick, ruefully. 

“Just a mouthful after goin’ round the- 
town "with the bills. How take the young 
’un, Dick; let’s go straight off to the 
Marine. Two pounds more she’s cost me! 
I shall have a pretty bill against Mr. Mar¬ 
shall. Well, 1 expect he’s got plenty to 
pay it with.” 

Mr. Marshall was at the hotel when, 
they arrived there, sitting at one of its. 



pleasant windows with the “ Times ” in. 
his hand. He was neither looking over 
the sea, nor reading the paper, but placidly 
waiting for his dinner. He had come 
down to Yentnor for a little holiday, and 
fancied he had left both friends and busi¬ 
ness behind him. He was not a little sur¬ 
prised, therefore, when the waiter told him. 
that two men with a baby wanted to see 
him upon very important business. 

He was a tall, portly gentleman, with 
white hair and a pleasant, florid face, and he 
had a large diamond ring on his little 
finger, and a thick gold chain. Peter saw 
both these articles as soon as^ he was 
ushered into the room, and they impressed, 
him pleasantly. He saw, too—for. Peter 
was very quick-sighted in some things— 
that, pleasant as Mr. Marshall looked, he 
was a thorough man of business. ‘ ‘ Knows 
how to drive a bargain,” thought Peter;. 
“ but two can play at that, an’ lie’11 have 
to give me my price if he .wants this 
babby.” b • 

Peter sat down without waiting to be 
asked, and so did Dick, perching Blossy as 
comfortably as he could upon his knee, 
and trying an amiable chirrup;. ' - ’ 
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“You advertised for a babby,” said 
Peter, “ some time gone.” 

“ I did so,” replied Mr. Marshall. 

“ A babby that was lost off the south 
coast in a vessel, or maybe a yacht, called 
the Fanny.” 

Mr. Marshall nodded. Evidently Peter 
was quite correct. 

“ You offered a reward, sir, of one hun¬ 
dred pounds, an’ all expenses paid,” con¬ 
tinued Peter. 

Mr. Marshall nodded again. Dick tried 
his best to look lovingly at Blossy, and as 
if the parting with her was too much for 
his feelings. Blossy, for a wonder, was 
quiet, being employed in sucking her 
thumb. Peter continued: 

“Expenses is heavy, sir. What we*ve 
gone through to get that there child into 
your hands is past tellin’. An’ the care 
we’ve taken on her, and neither on us mar¬ 
ried men, though that fond o’ children it’ll 
nigh break our hearts to part wi’ Blossy— 
Blossy we’ve called her, sir,” said Peter, try¬ 
ing to look sentimental. “ I dare say she’s 
got a grander name an’ a better, but 
Blossy’s what we’ve known her by.” 

Mr. Marshall nodded again, and looked 
curiously at Blossy, who looked back at 
him and still sucked her thumb. 

“ She’ll be a lady now, she will,” said 
Peter, wiping his eyes on the sleeve of his 
coat, “an’ we’re plain hard workin’ men; but 
it’s to be hoped you’ll let her see us once 
in a while. We’ve got her clothes, sir, an’ 
everythin’ to lead to her ’dentification.” 

Then he produced from his coat pockets 
the various garments Blossy had worn when 
she first came to live at Northcombe, and 
gave a description of the hamper in which 
she was found, and the maimer of her 
coming to shore, omitting of course every 
mention of Jack and John, and taking 
credit jointly to himself and Dick for having 
rescued the little damsel. Mr. Marshall 
heard him very attentively, and did not 
interrupt him even when Peter went on to 
describe some of the difficulties they had 
had in London, and their journey to Vent- 
nor to find him. He did not think it pru¬ 
dent to speak of the last two pounds he 
had spent on Blossy, lest Mr. Marshall 
should be curious about her abductors, but 
he made out the expenses in London and 
at Yentnor to be almost as much as if they 
had been stopping at a first-class hotel, 
and spoke feelingly of the charges he and 
Dick had been at in procuring a proper 
person to look after Blossy, ending all with 
saying he would leave everything to Mr. 
Marshall to settle, as he saw that he had 
to do with a gentleman. 

‘ ‘ The little girl 
—I think I un¬ 
derstood you the 
child is a little 
girl ?” said Mr. 
Marshall, and 
Dick and Peter 
both answered 
eagerly in the 
affirmative — 
‘ ‘ seems to have 
given you a great 
deal of trouble 
and put you to 
some expense, 
but I don’t quite 
see what that has 
to do with me.” 
Dick let Blossy 
fall between his 
knees in his as¬ 
tonishment. Peter opened his eyes Jand 
his mouth to their widest. Blossy made 


herself comfortable on the ground, playing 
with an antimacassar that had fallen there. 
Dick was too overwhelmed to mind her. 
Peter, when he had recovered himself, said, 
“ But you advertised that you wanted a 
babby—a babby supposed to be lost off the 
south-west coast, and in the yacht Fanny? ” 

“ So I did. But the baby I wanted was 
a boy ! ” said Mr. Marshall, quietly. 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” cried 
Peter, springing to his feet. “ A pretty 
dance you’ve led us, trapsein’ half through 
England aider ye.” 

“ I am really sorry, my good men,” said 
Mr. Marshall, “ but 1 don’t see that I’m in 
any way accountable for the fact.” 

“An’ considerin’ we’re poor men,” said 
Peter, who felt that he could not afford, 
under the circumstances, to lose his temper, 
“perhaps you’ll give us somethin’ to pay 
our expenses.” 

“ I should like to know a little more 
about you first,” said Mr. Marshall. 

“ Oh, I’m known in Northcombe. Every 
boy knows me,” said Peter ; “ an’ Squire 
Courtenay will tell you that I’m a decent 
man an’ pays my way.” 

“ Squire Courtenay, that you bought the 
Hartell Mill and the Long Slope Hills on,” 
said Dick, who thought that he might yet 
do something in the way of business. “I 
think if your honour was to look the thing 
over you’d see that you might make us 
some amends for our long journey with the 
babby; an’ there never was such a can¬ 
tankerous little thing. I do believe she’s 
grabbed at my whiskers till they’re that 
sore I can hardly bear myself,” and Dick 
rubbed the side of his face tenderly. 

“ For somethin’ is due to us,” said Peter, 

‘ ‘ an’ that advertisement was a very mis- 
leadin’ one, an’ a babby’s a babby, and lost 
in the same ship an’ all. Maybe your 
honour would like to adopt this one in the 
place of the other ? ” he added, as a bright 
thought struck him. “We wouldn’t stick 
out for the full reward, an’ a babby is a 
babby to those that like ’em, an’ there’s 
a many folk think gals are better nor boys.” 

“ But I got my boy—the one I adver¬ 
tised for,” said Mr. Marshall. “ The fact 
is, my son’s yacht, the Fanny, was lost off 
North Devon, and nothing was heard of 
him or any of the crew. I put in the ad¬ 
vertisement you saw, and it was answered 
by my son himself, almost the next day, in 
person. He, his wife and child, and some of 
the crew, had been picked up by a vessel 
going to Spain, and carried there. They 
were not all saved, and I am inclined to 
think, from what you tell me, that this 
child might have been one of the survivors. 
My son had taken a young friend of his, 
not in very affluent circumstances, on board 
his yacht, with a view to benefit his health, 
which had been ailing for some time. He 
had his wife and child with him, and I 
imagine that little girl is the infant in 
question, but I cannot be sure till I have 
seen my son.” 

‘ ‘ Then if you’ll give us the address of 
the young lady’s parents,” said Peter, 
briskly, “ we’ll take her to them. There’s 
no doubt but when they get her they’ll be 
ready to behave handsomely.” 

“ Unhappily, they were not amongst the 
survivors,” said Mr. Marshall, gravely, 
“ and I doubt if the little creature has any 
surviving relatives. It is fortunate that 
she has fallen into such good hands as 
yours.” 

“ An’ does y®ur honour think we’re 
bound to keep her ! ” cried Dick ; “ won’t 
the workhouse take her off our hands ? ” 

“ I should have thought you would not 


have liked to part with her from what you 
said,” observed Mr. Marshall. 

“No; an’ we ain’t a-goin’ to,” said 
Peter, who 'wished, for other reasons, to 
impress Mr. Marshall as favourably as 
possible, ‘ ‘ not if we can keep her out of 
it, at least. We’ve done our best by her, 
and we’ll continue to do it, sir; but we 
hope you’ll take it into consideration that 
we’re hard-workin’ men, an’ should be 
glad of a little help—not so much money, 
sir,” he added, seeing Mr. Marshall’s face 
contract, “ as bein’ put in the way of 
turnin’ an honest penny. When a man ’s 
doin’ pretty well, why a child’s bit and 
sup isn’t worth speakin’ on,” said Peter, 
magnanimously. ‘ ‘ Besides, I’ve got to 
like the little dear,” he added, turning to 
Blossy—who was still thrusting her little 
fat fingers through the holes of the anti¬ 
macassar—with a grin that he did his best 
to make a loving one. 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Marshall; “ that’s 
quite natural,- and does you great credit.” 

But Peter wanted something more than 
credit for his good deeds. “ Still, times is 
hard,” he said, “ an’ a poor man can’t 
afford to be led away by his feelin’s. An’ 
I think, sir, considerin’ the babby is the 
child of one as you or your son knowed 
somethin’ of, an’ we—Mr. Harden an’ I— 
have done our dooty by her, you mightn’t 
be averse to give us a helpin’ hand. There’s 
the Long Slope Hills you’ve bought. Now 
they on’y grow stones an’ stubble; a gen¬ 
tleman like you could never make anythin’ 
out of ’em, but if they were in the hands 
of a workin’ man, who’d look after things 
himself, they might be made to answer. If 
I had ’em at a long lease an’ a low rent I 
could improve ’em, I could ; it ’ud be hard 
work to make ’em even fit for growin’— ” 

“But I thought the Long Slope Hills 
were occupied by some cotters or squatters, 
who had done their best to make them 
grow something better than grass ? ” said 
Mr. Marshall. 

“They feed their donkeys on ’em,” said 
Peter, contemptuously, “an’ they’ve built 
a pigsty or so—that’s about all; an’ they’re 
a low lot, the worst within ten miles of 
Northcombe. Whoever takes the Long 
Slope Hills will have to begin by clearin’ 
’em off.” 

“Well, I may come down to North¬ 
combe in the course of the summer,” replied 
Mr. Marshall, “ and then I’ll consider your 
offer.” 

“ An’ about the Hartell Mill?” said Dick, 
eagerly. “ It’s let to a tenant now whose 
lease is just up, sir, an’ he’s a lettin’ it go 
to rack an’ ruin. Not but what his rent’s 
a heavy one, still a man should do what’s 
right by property when he’s on it, but it 
would take a matter o’ fifty pounds or so 
to put it in decent order. I wouldn’t mind 
havin’ it on a long lease if that was consi¬ 
dered in the rent ? ” 

‘ ‘ Do you know much of a miller’s busi¬ 
ness ? ” asked Mr. Marshall. 

“ I should say I had ought,” replied 
Dick. “ I’ve worked at the mill, man and 
boy, nigh twenty years.” 

“Under Mr. Wade, the present occu¬ 
pier ? ” asked Mr. Marshall. 

“Yes, an’ kep’ the business together for 
him. You’d never have had your rent, 
sir, if it hadn’t been for me,” replied Dick 
— “at least, squire, who’s been the land¬ 
lord till now, wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, I believe Mr. Wade has always 
paid regularly. And so you want to be 
master instead of man, eh, Mr. Harden?” 
asked Mr. Marshall, looking at Dick curi¬ 
ously. 
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“Every one for himself, sir,” answered 
Dick; “an’ you’d get your rent reg’lar, 
an’ have the place kept in proper order.” 

“Well, I can only tell you, as I’ve told 
your friend here, that I shall pay a visit to 
Northcombe in the course of the summer, 
and then I must decide on these matters 
for myself.” 

Peter and Dick still sat as if they were 
disinclined to go, but Mr. Marshall looked 
at them as if he felt it was time they went; 
and therefore they arose at last. Peter 
said good-day awkwardly, and went sham¬ 
bling" out of the room. Dick followed him, 
and was at the door when Mr. Marshall 
called him back. 

“You’ve forgotten something,” he said, 
and pointed to Blossy, who was still very 
busy with her antimacassar. 

Dick picked her up, wishing her the 
while at the bottom of the sea. 

“She will be quite a fine girl when I 
come to Northcombe,” said Mr. Marshall, 
with a benevolent smile, in which the 
unhappy Dick felt himself compelled to 
join, and went off with Blossy in liis arms, 
screaming her hardest, one small hand 
clutching his nose, and the other firmly 
fixed in his whiskers. Dick would have 
liked to throttle her, and Blossy seemed to 
know it. 

(To be continued.) 

SWIMMING-. 

By the Author of “Skating and 
Scuttling,” etc. 

PART VI.—HINTS AND WARNINGS. 

I have now a few words to say about abnormal 
positions in which a swimmer may find 
himself. 

First and foremost comes bathing from a 
boat. This may be very delightful or just the 
opposite. In the first place, always jump into 
the -water over the stem of the boat, and in the 
next, always get in again by the stern. 

Now, getting into a boat out of the water is 
not so easy as it sounds. 

Perhaps some of my readers may remember Mr. 
Punch’s capital drawing of two swimmers vainly 
trying to climb into their boat, while the ancient 



mariner, who has rowed them from shore, is 
blandly smoking his pipe, without offering the 
least assistance. 

It is very funny in a drawing, but it might be¬ 
come a tragedy if a swimmer were to row himself 
from shore without a companion, and bathe with¬ 
out having learned the art of getting into a boat out 
of the water. He would certainly be obliged to 
remain clinging to the boat until he could obtain 



assistance, and might probably be drowned be¬ 
fore help could reach him. Even a practised 
gymnast would find the struggle a very hard 
one, and to a non-gymnast it would be insuper¬ 
able. 

There is a feat among circus riders, now com¬ 
mon enough, but at one time very rarely seen, 
namely, jumping on and off a horse at full 
speed. Having noticed that they all seemed to 
push themselves away from the horse as they 


sprang from its back, I took opportunities of ask¬ 
ing them the reason. They all gave the same 
answer, namely, that unless they did so, they 
would be dragged under the horse and seriously 
injured. 

/ Now, the boat acts towards the swimmer just 
as the horse does to the rider. No sooner are 
the hands placed on the gunwale of the boat, 
than the legs are sucked under it, and they 
drag on the hands so heavily that the fingers 
can scarcely retain their hold. There is only 
one way to get into a boat, and that is, to hold 
on by the stern, beat the water violently with 
the insteps, so as to keep the legs on the sur¬ 
face, and then, with a sudden spring from the 
feet, and a powerful lift from the hands, fling 
yourself on the stern of the boat, when another 
effort will serve to place you safely on board. 

It is as well to know this feat of agility and 
to practise it, in case you should be forced to 
have recourse to it, but I do not recommend 
any one to trust in it when lie can have a friend 



in the boat, and a short ladder hung over the 
stern. Even in the latter case there will be 
some difficulty in getting the feet on the ladder, 
as the sucking process will begin as soon as the 
hands rest on the boat. 

With all my confidence in the water, and 
with all my experience in climbing into a boat, 

I would never bathe from a boat without a com¬ 
panion, and even were a good swimmer to 
accempany me, I would not enter the water at 
the same time with him. When one is in the 
water, the other should be in the boat. 

These precautions may seem to border on 
cowardice, but they are really based on know¬ 
ledge, and just as an old sportsman is most 
fastidiously watchful of his gun, so is the old 
swimmer the most careful of the water. 

He knows its power. 

It may happen to any one to fall into the 
water with his clothes on. He will find them 
a horrible nuisance, and unless help is close at 
hand, ought to rid himself of them as fast as 
possible. Just at first they do not cause much 
inconvenience, but when they are thoroughly 
saturated they are cruelly heavy, and drag the 
wearer down like lead. 

Some writers say that clothes make no differ¬ 
ence, being about the same weight as the water. 
I say, on the contrary, from much personal 
experience, that clothes make all the difference 
in the world, and that they do feel as if they 
were made of lead rather than cloth and 
leather. 

Every one ought to practise the art of remov- 
•ing the clothes when swimming, and it is a 
good plan to keep an old suit for that special 
purpose. This is the way to do it. 

First, get off the necktie, if you are wearing 
one, and the coat and waistcoat, which can easily 
be done while treading water. Boots can be got 
at by bending one knee until the hand of the 
same side can reach the boot, and keeping the 
body afloat by the other hand and leg. Laced 
hoots are the worst, and if I were to fall into 
the water while wearing laced boots, I should 
first throw off my coat, then take my penknife 
out of my waistcoat-pocket, and cut the boot¬ 
laces before doing anything else. 

Do not take one boot completely off before 
the other, as you will want the heel of one boot 
in coaxing the other boot from the foot. 

Never mind the stockings or socks. 

Taking off the trousers is the most difficult 
part of undressing, and there is only one way of 
doing it. 

Lie on your back, and with your hands push 
the trousers over the knees, anti as far towards 
the ankles as you can. The hands will now 


help you no longer, neither will the feet be of 
the least use. You must press the water itself 
into your service. 

Keeping the feet within an inch or two of each 
other, impel yourself head foremost with your 
hands, at the same time giving little kicks with 
both feet simultaneously, and keeping the toes 
pointed to the utmost. By degrees the trousers 
will begin to work themselves over the heels, 
and by judiciously continuing the kicking pro¬ 
cess, the obnoxious garment will float off, and 
the legs will be free. 

Weeds are always to be avoided, though they 
need not be feared when a swimmer knows how 
to manage them. Since the advent of the Ana- 
charis there is hardly a river free from weeds* 
and both oarsmen and swimmers are greatly 
impeded by it. Checking their progress, how¬ 
ever, is the worst that the Anacharis can do to 
the rower or the swimmer, for both can master 
it by employing similar means. 

When any one has to row on a -weedy river* 
he makes his stroke as usual, but, instead of 
taking the oar out of the water as soon as the 
stroke has ceased, he allows it to trail in the 
water until it draws itself clear of the weed- 
masses that have clung Tound it. Swimmers 
act in just the same way, and though their pro¬ 
gress is necessarily retarded, they are not endair- 
gered for a moment. 

One Aveed—alas! that we must call it so— 
really is dangerous. This is the water-lily, 
whether white or yellow, the former being the 
worse of the two. The long, rope-like leaf- 
stems twist round the ankles of the unwary 
swimmer as if they were lassos, the leaf itself 
forming the stem into a noose. When a swim¬ 
mer finds himself thus seized, he should cease 
all struggles. The elastic leaf-stem will draw 
him near the spot where it is rooted, and where 
it will, of course, be parti) 7- relaxed. He must- 
then treat it just as he would treat a boot which 
he is trying to take off, feel for the stem with 
one hand, unhitch it from the leaf, and gently 
unwind it from the ankle. Force is worse than 
useless, and if the captive struggles, he will 
probably find the other leg seized by the water- 
lily. 

For my part, I have no fear of water-lilies, 
defying their lassos by lying on my back, keep¬ 
ing my feet together, my knees straight, and 
paddling myself feet foremost among the leaves 
and flowers by the hands alone. 

There still remains one foe which all swim¬ 
mers dread, and which very few can meet with¬ 
out the most profound terror. It is Champ. 

It seizes on almost every part of the body, 
drawing the muscles into knots and hollows, 
causing the most agonising pain, and for 
the time obtaining the most absolute mastery 
over its victim. Though it is not confined to any 
part of the body, it seems to choose by preference 
the lower muscles of the thigh, just above the 
knee. Even on land, this form of cramp is 
almost unendurable, and if he be seized while 
walking, the sufferer falls to the ground as if he 
were shot. 

Should he be in the water he will need all 
his strength of mind to overcome the torture of 
body. He must at once throw himself on 
his back, in which position he cannot sink, and 
then, regardless of pain, dash out the leg with 
all its force. The pain will be excruciating, but 
the remedy generally succeeds, and when the 
sufferer finds the pain gradually dying away, lie 
should paddle himself ashore by means ol his 
hands, keeping the leg perfectly straight and stiff. 
Bending it so as to make a stroke will almost 
invariably bring on another attack, as I know 
from experience. 

But the very worst form of this dread foe is 
cramp in the stomach, and I am inclined to 
think that when a fair swimmer shrieks for help 
and instantly sinks, he must have been attacked 
with cramp in the stomach. 

I know that many swimmers have been seized 
with epilepsy, and have consequently uttered a 
cry before they sank, but no one who has been 
struck with one of those horrible fits was able to 
call for help or even to utter an articulate word ; 
indeed, he has no consciousness of uttering 
any sound whatever, and so the very fact that a 
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-bather lias been able even to utter the word 
“Help ! ” or “ Cramp!” is a proof that his 
onemy is not epilepsy but the cramp. 

1 have several times been attacked with cramp 
in my limbs, and seen many others who have 
suffered similarly, but I never yet met with any 
swimmer who could remember that he hail been 
seized with cramp in the stomach while bathing. 
The natural inference is, that no one has ever 
lived to tell the tale. 

We often read in books that it is dangerous 
to go into the water when we are hot, and in¬ 
tending bathers are recommended to wait until 
they are cool before entering the water. 

There could not have been more silly and 
irrational, not to say baneful, advice. It is 
right not to bathe when you are over-fatigued, 
and therefore incapable of the reaction which 
ought to follow a cold plunge, but it is absurd 
to say that you can be too hot for a cold bath. 

On the coldest day in winter you can run to 
the water-side, slip off your clothes, plunge into 
the water, all glowing as you are, take a sharp 
swim, rub yourself briskly with a soft (not 
a rough) bath-towel, put on your clothes, and 
you will not feel cold for hours afterwards. 

See what is done in the Turkish bath. The 
bathers enter rooms heated far above the boiling 
point, and will then plunge into a cold swimming 
bath, or be douched with torrents of iced water. 
They could not have endured the shock had they 
not been saturated with heat. So, never wait 
on the bank until you are cool. If you are over¬ 
fatigued do not bathe at all, but if you wish to 
avoid chills, lassitude, and almost certain cramp, 
do not wait until you are cool before bathing. 




MY EARLY SCHOOLDAYS. 

By an Old Boy. 


PART II. 



N the 4th of 
June, the 
king’s birth¬ 
day, we had a 
whole holiday, 
when there was a 
grand review of the 
various militia com¬ 
panies of the county, 
both horse and foot. On 
this day nearly every man 
old enough to bear arms 
was seen in a red coat; 
indeed, it was not at all 
uncommon then to see 
shopkeepers behind their counters in the 
garb of dragoons, and full privates in 
scarlet using the saw or the jack-plane. 
You stumbled over swords and muskets on 
staircases and in doorways, and saw little 
toddling infants riding full tilt astride of 
the fathers’ long sabres. 

Again and again I have seen my father’s 
workmen come in to work in their regi¬ 
mentals, after an hour’s drill in the middle 
of the day—the drill having probably to 
be resumed in the evening. Now and then 
there would be an illumination—it might 
be for some victory, or it might be for 
the king’s recovery from illness — which 
Illumination was effected by sticking tallow 
candles in the windows in candlesticks 
made of soft clay, which could be com¬ 
pressed to fit the moulding of the window- 
frame. 


Of course, Old Boney was burned in 
..grand style on illumination night, and 
there would be a plentiful discharge of 
blank cartridges from firelocks of all 
descriptions up to a late hour. 

In the,spring of 1812 we had all removed 
from Devonshire, and were settled in 
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Paddington, some three or four miles dis¬ 
tant from St. Paul’s. Here my brother 
Tom was sent to a classical academy with 
the view of being educated for a profession, 
and a school was found for me kept by a 
Mr. Austin, in Molvneux Street. 

I learned but little there, for Austin 
was a booby, who, having failed as a 
haberdasher, had taken to school-keeping 
for a living. The boys had their own way, 
played truant when they chose, and kept 
almost what hours they pleased—spending 
time which ought to have been devoted to 
learning in playing ball and cock-horse 
against the long dead wall of the identical 
barn-loft where the conspiracy of Thistle- 
wood, Ings, and Co. was afterwards 
batched, and where they shot the Bow 
Street officer. 

My parents soon discovered that I was 
wasting my time under such a master, and 
after considering the matter they packed 
me off alone to a boarding-school situated 
in a small market town in Oxfordshire. I 
arrived at the town about sunset, after a 
long day’s ride in the stage-coach, and was 
delivered by the guard as if I had bf*en a 
brown-paper parcel at the school-house 
door. The coach rolled off before any one 
answered the guard’s ring at the bell, and 
I sat down on my box feeling not a little 
forlorn. 

I comforted myself, however, by pull¬ 
ing out my money and counting it 
over; there was the bright gold seven¬ 
shilling piece given me by my mother, 
two three-shilling pieces, the gifts of my 
two eldest sisters, two eighteen-penny 
pieces, three shillings, and four crooked 
sixpences, which the servants and appren¬ 
tices had given me “ for luck ”—a guinea in 
all. I thought myself rich, and felt rather 
defiant of fortune; still I wondered how 
long I should have to wait there, and 
began to wish that somebody would come 
to the door, especially when half a score of 
barefooted little villagers, with staring 
eyes, and with their dirty fingers in their 
mouths, came crowding round me and 
begging for a halfpenny. 

At length I heard the clattering of 
pattens, and the door was opened by a 
tall, gaunt woman, dripping with moisture, 
who carried a mop in her hand and had 
the tail of her red spriggy gown hang¬ 
ing out of the pocket-hole. She was 
kind, however, and informed me, with 
a smile, that she knew I was coming, 
but had not expected the coach in so 
early. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, she said, 
were gone out to tea, and would not be 
home till late. She carried in my box and 
set refreshment before me, and when I had 
done eating showed me to the dormitory 
and pointed out my bed, placing my box at 
its foot. 

I wandered out into the playground, 
and thence by a stone stair outside the 
wall into the schoolroom without meet¬ 
ing a soul or hearing a sound. It was 
plain I was the first arrival, and when the 
others would follow I could not guess. 
Weary with my day’s journey, I thought 
the best thing was to go to bed, and to bed 
I went, and after a short fit of crying— 
out of pity for my lonely self—fell into a 
sound sleep. 

The sun was high in the sky when I was 
awoke by the sound of voices? and, looking 
up, saw two other boys in beds opposite. 
They had arrived after I was asleep, and 
had been charged not to disturb me, and 
had been careful not to do so. I made 
friends of these boys from the first, and 
true friends they proved; they were the 


brothers Scott, and lived at Fairfurd, dis¬ 
tant some twenty miles. They told me 
everything about the school, p anted the 
master to the life, and described the boys 
—who were clever and who were stupid, 
who were plucky and who were cowardly, 
who generally had money to spend and 
who had none. 

There would be no lessons for a day or 
two, as most of the boys would not 
come till Saturday, when they would be 
brought in by their fathers, farmers 
who attended the weekly market. Mean¬ 
while we three were left to ourselves, and 
spent the time in exploring the neighbour¬ 
hood in different directions, and emulating 
each other in the expenditure of our cash 
in tarts, wigs (a land of three-cornered 
pasty), and sweetmeats. 

Some thirty more of the boys arrived by 
Saturday noon, and on Monday morning 
the school duties began. Mr. Brown, 
the master—we called him Old Brown, 
though he was scarcely more than forty— 
had the stern, conventional look of the 
pedagogue, rendered all the more stern by 
a huge wen on the middle of his forehead, 
which turned a fiery red when he was 
moved to anger. 

He had trained himself for the function 
he exercised, and professing peculiar views 
on the subject of education, was better 
versed in theology and doctrine than in 
classical learning. He knew ‘ ‘ a little 
Latin, and less Greek,” but was acquiring 
more of both, and was a tolerable mathe¬ 
matician. 

He was assisted by an usher of the name 
of Baine, a plodding, steady fellow who 
took much pains and exercised no small 
patience with the boys, all of- whom liked 
him well, and to whom we were all far 
more indebted than we were to the prin¬ 
cipal. 

I passed three years in this school, 
where I picked up more than I did at 
any other, and where also I learned 
a good deal which I had to unlearn 
in later years when I had to pursue my 
studies without guidance. Those three 
years were the most unhappy years of 
my life, for the simple reason that I was 
nearly always under punishment for some 
offence or other, and consequently was 
nearly always labouring under a sense of 
guilt—not recognising, as I might have 
done had I been wiser, that seeing I was 
trying to do my best and to win the 
master’s favour, the fault was not mine, 
and should be laid to the charge of others. 

I cannot now assert that Brown was a 
bad man, but for nearly the whole time I 
was under his rule I really thought him 
one of the worst fellows alive. It is small 
wonder that, having this conviction re¬ 
garding him, I profited little by the reli¬ 
gious teaching he regularly gave us in the 
form of familiar lectures twice a week. 

I was not at all singular in dUikhgihim ; 
indeed, many of the boys detested him 
heartily, and there were but too good 
grounds for their feeling. He had, unfor¬ 
tunately, a most irritable temper—would 
fly into a passion at the most trivial cause, 
and deal out blows, kicks, and “imposi¬ 
tions ” without the least regard to the 
victim’s desert or demerit. Then he had 
certain favourites, some seven or eight 
boys, the sons of his fcdlow-townsmen, 
who never received punishment of any 
kind, whatever their delinquencies—nay, 
more than that, he would punish other 
boys for offences his favourites had com¬ 
mitted. 

I have seen a boy savagely scourged 
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and kicked by him because one of the 
favourites had run into debt with the pie¬ 
man, the pretence being that the boy who 
•suffered was with the favourite when he 
contracted the debt, and, having money 
himself, ought not to have allowed him to 
do so. But worse than Old Brown’sill tem¬ 
per or his favouritism was, the starvation 
system that characterised our meals. 

The boys who lived near did not care so 
much about it, because they were in weekly 
receipt of parcels from home, the contents 
of which were invariably eatables of some 
kind or other. I was too far from home, 
and had no solace of this kind, and it is a 
fact that I was painfully, ravenously hun¬ 
gry for weeks together. Many a time that 
I have gone famishing to bed I have 
dreamed that there was a big crust of 
Bread in my pocket, and have leaped in 
my sleep out of bed to get it, awaking 
only to find that it was but a dream. 

Always used to an unlimited diet, I grew 
ill under this treatment, and had a succes¬ 
sion of boils on my neck and shoulders, 
which plagued me fearfully, and were a 
cruel torture every night when the apothe¬ 
cary came to probe and dress them. I was 
ordered a better diet, but can hardly say 
that I got it, and my affliction endured for 
full two months ere I was healed. 

When I got better, my spirits, which had 
become sadly depressed, revived, and I 
began to feel an interest in my studies 
which I had never felt before. This was 
owing to the arrival at the school of a 
boy of my own age, who had been sent 
from India for his education. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


St. Patrick’s Boyhood. 

St. Patrick, “the apostle of Ireland,” was 
born about the year a.d. 372. His birthplace 
is uncertain. In his celebrated “ Confession 
to the Irish people,” containing records of 
his own life, he says he was born at Benaven, 
but it is disputed whether this was on the 
north coast of France or the west of Scot¬ 
land. His father, Calpurnius, was a deacon, 
.and his grandfather a priest. His own name 
originally Was Succath. but according to the 
custom of the time lie took a Latin name, that 
of Patricks. When a lad of fifteen he was 
earned captive into Ireland, where his master 
employed him as a shepherd. He was six years 
in servitude, or slavery as it might be called, for 
the labour of captives was enforced, and without 
wages. “ This season of discipline.” lie says in 
his Confession, “was for my good, because then 
the Lord opened my heart to a sense of my un¬ 
belief, and taught me to remember my sin, and 
to be converted to the Saviour. Thus He fitted 
pie for being what was once far enough from me, 
that I should care for the salvation of others, 
when I used not even to think of my own sal¬ 
vation.” Having escaped from captivity he 
returned to liis home, and resolved to prepare 
himself for missionary work among the people 
of the land whose darkness had moved his com¬ 
passion. Friends dissuaded him, and his parents 
were unwilling to part again with their long-lost 
and well-loved son, but his purpose was stead¬ 
fast, and had been confirmed by a dream, in 
which he saw a man from Ireland entreating 
him to come and dwell among them. Having 
studied under St. Martin of Tours, and St. Ger¬ 
main of Auxerre, he returned to Ireland, and 
began his apostolic labours, tho story of which 
is told by the learned Dr. Todd in his “'Life of 
Saint Patrick.” 


OH KILLING, SETTING, AND PEE- 
SERVING INSECTS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

I.—KILLING. 

ILLING. 

The word has an 
ominous look about it, 
and many kind-hearted 
people rather shrink 
from entomology because 
so many creatures are 
killed by entomologists. 
ThGy generally bring 
two objections to bear 
against the killing of 
insects—first, that we 
have no right to destroy 
life needlessly; and, 
secondly, that to kill an 
insect involves cruelty 
— i.e. } the wanton infliction of pain. 

Now, I have every sympathy with conscien¬ 
tious feelings, and therefore will show that 
neither of those objections has great weight. 

The first objection evidently turns on the 
word “needlessly.” The objectors begin by 
assuming that collections of insects are needless, 
and then come to the conclusion that killing 
insects for that purpose is needless also. In 
fact, to use a logical expression, they “ beg the 
question,” a mode of conducting an argument 
which is charmingly simple and very popular. 

I maintain the very opposite point of view. 
We cannot employ our minds on a higher sub¬ 
ject than that which is afforded by the works of 
our Creator, and it is impossible to do so tho¬ 
roughly without destroying life. 

I have no scruple in killing any insect if I 
need it, but think it little short of a sin to de¬ 
stroy one without very good reason for doing so. 

I have no sympathy with “sport” as exhibited 
by shooting creatures merely for the sake of 
killing them, or of displaying skill. But when 
“ sport” furnishes food, or clothing, or the means 
of procuring them, I hold that the sportsman 
is quite justified in what he does. 

Take, for example, a recent instance of killing 
for the sake of useful knowledge. A naturalist 
was desirous of learning the mutual relationship 
of bird and man, when associated by civilisation. 
He knew that many birds were persecuted and 
destroyed as being inimical to man as a culti¬ 
vator of the land, and determined to find out 
for himself which birds were enemies, and which 
were benefactors. 

So, for a whole year, he shot specimens of 
various birds, and examined their crops, so 
as to discover the nature of their food. The 
consequence of these researches was, that he 
proved most birds to be directly valuable friends 
to civilised man, and not one to be his enemy, 
even indirectly. 

His experiments formed part of the testimony 
which has taught us that birds ought to be pro¬ 
tected instead of destroyed, and which caused 
“sparrow-clubs” and similar mischievous insti¬ 
tutions to be abandoned by sensible farmers as 
absolutely injurious to agriculture. 

Mauy well-meaning persons carry their objec¬ 
tions so far as to assert that we have no right to 
kill animals for the purpose of eating them, and 
that permission to do so was only granted after 
the Fall. Now, without entering into theo¬ 
logical questions, which are out ot place in such 
a journal as this, I may call attention to the 
recorded fact that after the Resurrection, our 
Lord ate fish, which had been killed as well as 
cooked, and that this would scarcely have been 
done were Christians wrong in eating the flesh, 
of animals. 

The accusation of cruelty might have some 
weight, if it were true. But it is absolutely un¬ 
true. An entomologist is never cruel. He 
never amuses himself by spinning cockchafers, 
or pulling the legs and wings oil' flies, nor does 
he kill even a noxious insect without reason. 

Many persons really believe that when ento¬ 
mologists catch butterflies and moths, they stick 


pins through their living bodies, and leave them 
to die. Even for the most selfish motives they 
would not be so silly. An impaled nioth or 
butterfly would batter itself almost to pieces in 
its struggles to escape, and its wings would be 
so damaged that it would be useless as a speci¬ 
men. Now, the entomologist wants his speci¬ 
mens to be absolutely perfect, and therefore 
would not be foolish enough to give the insect a 
chance of injuring its beauty. 

Then, it must be remembered that insects are 
not organised as we are, and cannot feel pain as 
we do. The reader must not think me hard¬ 
hearted in saying this. Being peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to pain myself, I instinctively shrink 
from inflicting it upon others ; but in saying 
that insects do not suff-r pain as mankind does, 
I am stating but a simple and positive fact. 

Their nervous organisation is not capable of 
it, and the experience of every practical ento¬ 
mologist proves it. 

To us, for example, the loss of a limb is a 
terrible misfortune, whereas an insect seems 
perfectly indifferent on the subject. A daddy¬ 
longlegs, for example, will fly through an open 
window on to our tea-table, alight on the butter, 
and leave a leg or two in it without seeming to 
be in the least inconvenienced. 

Cut a human being asunder, and he dies al¬ 
most immediately. Out a wasp asunder, and it 
will not die for hours, and then in all probability 
only dies because it is starved to death. Yet it 
will eat, although it has 110 stomach in which to 
put its food. 

Mr. AY. S. Coleman mentions that he once 
cut a wasp asunder, and that the insect, so far 
from dying, began to drink some red syrup, 
“which, as he imbibed, gathered into a large 
ruby bead just behind the wings, where the 
stomach should have been. But, really, the 
creature’s pleasure seemed only to be augmented 
by the change in his anatomy, because he could 
drink ten times his ordinary fill of sweets with¬ 
out getting any fuller.” 

Another observer cut a wasp asunder, think¬ 
ing that it would be killed at once. Instead of 
dying, it continued to crawl about, and repeat¬ 
edly tried to fly, but always tumbled over, and 
made no progress. Thinking that the creature 
failed to fly because it was overbalanced by the 
want of its abdomen, its would-be murderer 
rolled up a strip of paper weighing about as 
much as the missing abdomen, and stuck it to 
the fore part of the body with a little ox-gall. 
Directly this was done, the wasp seemed per¬ 
fectly at ease, hovered about the room for some 
time, and finally flew out of the window. 

AVe will go still further. Suppose a man to 
be cut asunder just below the arms, lie could 
hardly be expected to have much appetite left, 
still less to cat the whole severed portion 
of his body. Yet a dragon-fly, the long body of 
which had been struck off just below the wings, 
ate a variety of insects with unfailing appetite, 
and when the severed portion was held to its 
mouth, ate that too, thus far surpassing tho 
celebrated feat of Baron Munchausen's horse. 

Having now shown that we are perfectly justi¬ 
fied in killing insects when we want them, that 
entomologists never inflict needless suffering, 
and that insects are but very slightly susceptible 
to pain, I will proceed *to the best mode of kill¬ 
ing insects which are wanted for a collection, 
almost instantaneously, and without inflicting 
pain. * 

I have already mentioned that the nervous 
organisation of insects is quite distinct from our 
own. 

Man has a brain, whereas an insect has none. 

AVhen a man’s head is cut off he dies, but, 
paradoxical as it may seem, there are some 
insects which will live longer if decapitated than 
if they were unmutilated. 

1 had scarcely written these lines when a 
curious corroboration of the assertion occurred. 

* Mr. Wood’s statements may be new to some 
readers, but such facts do not diminish the guilt of 
wanton cruelty or the needless dest.uciion of life 

For they are all, the meanest thing* that are. 

As free to live, ami to enjoy the life, 

As God was free to torm them at the first, 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them all. 

-Ed. E. O. P. 
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A male Engrailed Moth {Ttyhrosia crcpus- 
ndaria) had been taken on palings, “ boxed/’ 
and put aside until the time came for setting it. 
About eight or nine hours afterwards the box 
was opened, and the moth discovered in a per¬ 
fectly lively condition, but without its head, 
which had been cut ofF when the box was shut. 

Sometimes it happens that moths are so 
awkwardly situated that they must be pinned 
as they sit. They do not seem to feel the pin, 
and remain unmoved. But, as soon as they are 
lifted by the pin, the wing's begin to flutter, not 
because the insect feels pain, but because it finds 
itself in the air without support. 

Single-brained man must have died at once 
under either condition, but, instead of a single 
brain in the head, an insect has a series of little 
knobs of nervous matter, technically named 
“ganglia/’ and running along the under-surface 
of the body. 

As the central division of the body, called the 
thorax, contains the four wings and six legs, 
together with the complicated muscular appara¬ 
tus required in working them, a corresponding 
amount of nervous power is required. Accord¬ 
ingly, a number of ganglia are placed close toge¬ 
ther on the under side of the thorax, just 
where the legs are inserted into it. 

If, then, the insect be smartly pinched at 
the insertion or the legs, it is, as a rule, 
instantly killed. Butterflies and most moths die 
instantaneously when thus pinched, and I have 
always found that a small pair of forceps is the 
best instrument for pinching. Squeezing the head 
is v T orse than useless, as it does not kill the 
insect, and spoils its appearance. 

I ought to mention that several experienced 
entomologists object to pinching as a barbarous 
and clumsy mode of killing. Perhaps it may 
be so if the fingers are used, in which case there 
is a probability that one or two legs may come 
off, but the forceps attack the vulnerable nerve- 
mass only, and do not injure the legs. Some¬ 
times there are many cases where pinching is 
the only means at hand, and so it is as well to 
know how to do it. For the large-bodied moths, 
pinching is useless. 

There are many hard-bodied insects, such as 
beetles, etc., which cannot be pinched, as 
their nerves are protected by a hard shelly cover¬ 
ing. Boiling water is instantaneously fatal 
to them. Care should be taken that the water 
is fiercely boiling at the time. It will not do, 
for example, to pour boiling water into a cold 
vessel, and then put the beetles into it. Of 
course they will die, but not immediately, whereas 
the object is to kill them so instantaneously 
that they have not even time to struggle. 

■ I always hold the vessel of boiling water over 
a gas or spirit lamp, and dash the beetles smartly 
into it. They must be taken out almost imme¬ 
diately, or they will be apt to fall to pieces. 
Should they do so, the only plan is to dry the 
separate pieces and then fix them together with a 
transparent cement. I find Kay’s Coaguline to 
be the best cement, as it is not brittle when 
dry. 

Of late years the Cyanide Bottle has been 
much in favour, and is made by pouring a layer 
of liquid plaster-of-Paris over cyanide of potas¬ 
sium. I was at first much struck with the idea, 
and gave the cyanide bottle a fair trial. It was 
a failure, and that for several reasons. 

In the first place, moths have the strongest 
objection to entering the bottle, and unless it be 
a very -wide-mouthed one, they can hardly be got 
into it. Then, th§ cyanide, like prussic acid, is 
very fugitive, and although just at first it acts 
admirably, the insect rolling over dead as soon as 
introduced, its power rapidly vanishes, and a 
moth may remain in it for an hour before it 
dies. 

Moreover, it is very injurious to the insects. 
The atmosphere of a cyanide bottle is always 
exceedingly damp. The moisture is deposited 
ion the glass, and the insects are sure to flutter 
against it in their struggles, and stick. 

For the same reason, if a moth be boxed, 
and the pill-box be dropped into the cyanide 
bottle, the moth will die, but the box will fall 
to pieces. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

By the Author of “ Conjuring/’ etc. 

THE SQUARE OF FIFTEEN. 

P LACE the figures 1 to 9, inclusive, in three 
rows of three figures each, so that they 
may add up to fifteen in eight different ways, 
thus:— 


4 

9 

to 

3 

5 

7 

OO 

1 

6 


AN ODD RETURN. 

What three figures multiplied by 4 will give 
a return of 5 ?—Answer : l|, or 1‘25. 

PECULIAR DIVISION. 

Fair division of fourteen makes seven and 
seven ; how can thirteen divided make double 
eleven?—Why, easily !— XI 11. 

Of Course ! 

Two and two do not always make four. Of 
course not: sometimes they make twenty-two 
( 22 ). 

SUAV1TER IN MODO. 

Take a certain word of four letters ; multiply 
its fourth component part by 2, and it will give 
the first letter ; divide the first by 20 and it will 
give the third ; divide the third by 50, it will 
give the second ; and, lastly, multiply the third 
by 10 and it will give the fourth letter. 

The answer is, like teacher’s temper, MILD. 

Changing Places. 

At the seminary Slocumbe-by-the-Sea, there 
were fifteen young ladies who were allowed to 
walk out in five divisions on each day of the 
week, but they were not to walk twice in each 
other’s company. How were the journeys 
arranged ? 

For convenience we must omit their pretty 
names, and indicate those charming young 
creatures of Slocumbe by numbers. This is how 
their exercises were mapped out, including the 
walk to and from church on Sundays :— 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. j Sun. 

1.2.3 

1.4.5 

1.6.7 

1.8.9 

1.10.11 

1.12.13 1.14.15 

! 

4.11.13 

2.12.14 

2.13.15 

2.4.6 

2.5.7 

2.8.10 2.9.11 

5.8.15 

3.8.11 

3.9.10 

3.12.15 

3.13.14 

3.4.7 j 3.5.6 

6.10.14 

6.9.13 

4.814 

5.10.13 

4.9.15 

5.9.14 j4.10.12 

7.9.12 

1 

7.10.15j5.11.12 

7.11.14 

6.8.12 

6.11.15 J 7.8.13 


My Cousin’s Age. 

My pretty coz, when first I set 
My dazzled eyes on thee, 

My age exceeded thine as much 
As three times three does three ; 

But when ten years and half ten years 
Had run—’tis strange, I ween !— 

Your age approached as near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen ! 

The fact is my cousin’s age and mine when first 
we met were respectively fifteen and forty-five. 

The Generous Graces. 

The Graces walking out one day, each with a 
string of pearls, met the Muses, and to the 
latter each of the Graces gave a like number of 
these ornaments, so that the lovely Three and 
the accomplished Nine at last shared equally. 
What number of pearls had the Graces at start¬ 
ing ? 

They had twelve each, out of which they gave 
one to each Muse. (Any. multiple of twelve 
would answer the conditions of this question.) 


Half Measures. 

Add two figures to 9, and yet let it be less 

than 10. , ' 

You add two figures, but they are not worth 
1 ; this is how you manage it: 9J. 

Historical. 

One hundred and one by fifty divide, 

Then to the whole let a nought be applied ; 
And when this is done, if 1 rightly divine, 
The total you’ll find to be one out of. nine. 
Certainly, it is 151.0 ; or, CLIO, Muse of his¬ 
tory ! 

Very N ought y ! 

What is the half of eight thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and eighty-eight ? 

In one sense exactly nothing, for if you draw 
a line through the figures thus §§zro y ou h ave 
a strange result. Yery Tioughty , is it not ? 


Ccrresponbencr. 

Inquirer (Hampstead). — * 4 John Armiger’s 
Start in Life ” was an extract from a book 
entitled “ Boy and Man,” which is published 
at 56, Paternoster Row, and can be ordered 
through any bookseller. 

F. J. L. (Marlborough.)—The proposed subject 
would be too old and familiar. Enough has 
been said about Columbus in No. 20 of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, for the present. 

Ignarus, W. C., and others write about 
coins. We cannot give details of prices or 
value. Get the address of some coin-dealer 
from a London Directory, or ask some shop¬ 
keeper to find such an address for you. 

Mother.—A mother protests against the con¬ 
cluding words of the 26th chapter of “ Jack 
and John,” where the writer speaks of that 
“useless, helpless thing—a woman.” She 
objects to boys being made to think thus of 
their mothers and sisters. This fond but dull 
mother does not see that the writer is speak¬ 
ing ironically, and that stout Jenny was as 
useful to the “poor helpless man” (Enoch) 
“ as if she were a good stout staff.” 

C. B. B. (Victoria Park.)—All the English 
postage-stamps were black at first, but it was 
found that they could be imitated by photo¬ 
graphy, and also that the obliteration was not 
so palpable. Therefore the colour was changed. 
See the first article on stamps, in No. 5 of 
Boy’s Own Paper. We give notes on new 
stamps each month. For information as to 
prices and other details a stamped addressed 
envelope sent to one of the stamp dealers 
whose advertisements are on our monthly 
wrappers would probably receive attention. 
There are several price catalogues. 

J. W. L.—“My First Football Match,” and 
the other papers by the same author, were 
written for the Boy’s Own Paper, and are 
in the following numbers: — “Football,” 
No. 1 ; “ Paper Chase,” No. 11 ; “ Boatrace,” 
No. 20 ; “ Cricket Match,” No. 22. 

J. M. (Peterborough) wishes to know the value 
of a silver shilling of Queen Elizabeth, having 
seen that a silver sixpence of that reign was 
sold at Mr. Bergner’s sale for £41. Some cor¬ 
respondent may be able to answer this. Is 
there not a coin-dealer in Peterborough ? 

W. F.—The lines are from Lord Macaulay’s 
famous ballad on the Spanish Armada, which 
is in every school book of poetry. 

Lerwick. —A Shetland boy would like to have 
the narrative from “ Mr. Adams, of Park- 
hurst, of some match where he and his school 
w T ere defeated. He blows his own trumpet 
very well.” Who will say there is no humour 
in Scotch boys after this criticism ? We have 
a Shetland story coming on soon, by an 
Edmonstone, a name well known in those 
parts, which may better please Lerwick readers. 

S. A. B.—Quarterly parts of the Boy’s Own 
Paper are sent to the colonial and foreign, 
agents. Copies can be bought for eighteen- 
pence. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAUGHT OUT. 

A TALE TOLD IN A TRAIN. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “The Bogle,'' “The Black Book," etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

T HE other day I found myself travelling 
by the Metropolitan Underground 
Railway, in one of those second-class 
compartments which have two divisions 
separated by a partition half way up, so 
that the occupants of o:ie can hear but not 


see those of the other. As it was before 
the hour at which crowds of people begin 
to return from business, I had this com- j 
partment all to myself, till, at a certain j 
station, the farther end of it was noisily j 
invaded by some half-dozen boys, who, it 
was easy to guess, had just been set free 
from one of the great public schools in that 
part of London—which, I had better not 
say, since the behaviour of these young 
gentlemen, as I have often noticed, is 
not all that might be wished in the way of 
propriety during their daily journeys to 
and fro. 


On the present occasion I thought it as 
well that they had that part of the carriage 
to themselves, for the whole troop at once 
proceeded to let off their spirits in a most 
obstreperous fashion; and by the sounds 
of shouting, struggling, and kicking which 
arose on the other side of the partition, I 
judged that they must be trying to sit all 
on the top of one another, or fighting to 
get into the comers, or taking some other 
excuse for a general scrimmage. 

"With a sigh of resignation I laid down 
| my newspaper, inwardly congratulating 
myself that I had not very far to go with 


He took a plunge in among them, and the door was slammed. 
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this boisterous band. But just as the 
train was about to start, there rushed 
across the platform a very tall gentleman 
•with a very small white necktie, and a 
black bag in his hand. The boys had left 
the door of their compartment open; there 
was no time for him to choose his com¬ 
pany; he took a plunge in among them, 
and the door was slummed to behind him 
by another schoolboy who, while waiting 
for his train, seemed to take delight in per¬ 
forming the functions of an amateur 
porter. 

I rather pitied this respectable-looking 
personage, thus cast like Daniel into a den 
of lions; but, to my surprise, on his en¬ 
trance among the boys, a sudden silence 
befell, and by what I could not then help 
overhearing, I gathered that this was no 
other than one of their masters. 

‘ ‘ Ha! you have not done with me after 
all,” he said, pleasantly. “ I suppose you, 
for one, think you have had enough of me 
for one day ? ” 

“Hot at all, sir,” replied a deferential 
voice, with just the least shade of im¬ 
pudence in it; and, though I did not see 
him, I could very well picture to myself 
the little rogue to whom it belonged. ‘ ‘ I 
am not afraid of you now, sir. I am going 
to turn over a new leaf. You shall never 
have to scold me again.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you will thank 
me for lecturing yefa again out of school 
hours,, but, seriously, I hope yon will re¬ 
member what I have said to you to-day, and 
not oblige me to find fault with you for a 
long time—I wish I could say never , but 
that is too much to ask.” 

“ Well, you know, sir,, the best regulated 
boys will be careless and forgetful some¬ 
times. You don’t expect me to be a 
creature 

* too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.’ 

I dare say you got into trouble yourself, 
sir, when you were a boy—not often, of 
course, like idle fellows such as me, but 
now and then.” 

“Too often, I am afraid; and that is 
why I wish that you and all other boys 
would profit by my experience to keep out 
of trouble.” 

‘‘ Did your master ever have to pitch 
into—I mean to find fault with you, sir ? ” 
asked another boy. 

“Yes, indeed, and worse than that. 
Education was a rougher business in my 
day; and as for being found fault with, I 
might remind you of the line we read in 
Terence the other day. ‘ Tibi sunt par at a 
verba , huic homini verbera .’ ” 

“I don’t do Greek, sir,” quoth the im¬ 
pudent little rascal. 

“ I mean that my master was a man of 
deeds rather than words. I was at a school 
carried on upon the good old system. 
Punishments just and unjust, as thick as 
blackberries; the master and the boys 
looking on one another as natural enemies, 
and constantly on the watch to catch each 
other tripping; no sympathy or confidence 
on either side; no means of persuasion 
used but the rod; school was to most of us 
a hateful place, and we thought it almost 
a virtue to be as disobedient and trouble¬ 
some as we could. I think all that has 
been changed for the better in your day.” 

By this time the train had got into full 
swing, and was rattling through one of the 
tunnels of which the Underground Bailway 
is chiefly composed, and in which, as every¬ 
body knows who has made the experiment, 
it is almost impossible to hear anything 
that is not shouted into one’s ears. So I 
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now lost the conversation of my fellow- 
travellers till we stopped in the middle of 
the tunnel, the signals being against us. 
When I again was able to listen, I found 
the master communicating some Reminis¬ 
cences of his own school life, and at once 
pricked up my ears, thinking I might get 
a hint that would be useful for the Boy’s 
Own Paper. 

4 ‘ If we were too fond of tricking and 
disobeying our master, he was thought, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to take no 
less delight in punishing us, whenever he 
got a chance; certainly, he appeared to 
perform that part of his duties with a 
gusto scarcely becoming the character of a 
Doctor of Divinity. Hot that he was 
rough-tongued or ferocious to look at. On 
the contrary, he had a remarkably soft and 
silky manner which deceived parents and 
new boys, but nobody who had experience 
of what was generally the upshot of his 
lectures could find much satisfaction in 
his suaviter in modo while still tingling 
from his fortiter in re. I think we should 
have almost preferred his hand of iron 
without the glove of velvet. His manner 
of dealing with a culprit was like that of a 
cat playing with a doomed mouse, and he 
had a cat-like way of prowling about and 
peeping into matters where he was not 
wanted, and pouncing down on some 
fellow when least of all expected. So you 
may suppose that the mice learned to be 
sly in their turn,, and took good care not 
to play tricks unless the cat seemed likely 
to be out of the way. 

“ I remember very well the worst scrape 
I got into at this school. One of the 
favourite pranks of our wild set was getting 
out of school at night, which, I need not 
tell you, was an exploit done always at 
the risk of severe punishment. The win¬ 
dows were all barred ; the doors were kept 
fast locked; but where there’s a will there 
is generally a way over such impediments. 
The bars of one of the windows, not far 
from the ground, were loose, and several 
of our fellows made little of squeezing 
themselves out of it, arranging with some 
confederate to help them in again when 
the time came. One night in May a friend 
of mine and I took it into our heads to 
avail ourselves of this mode of egress for 
the not very blamable purpose of see¬ 
ing the sun rise from the beautiful 
Welsh mountains among which our school 
lay. So we got up at two in the morning 
and stole softly out, picking our way on 
tip-toe over the silent playground, and 
starting at every sound of our own foot¬ 
steps till we were out of sight and hearing 
of the house. 

“ After all there was not much fun about 
it, except the novelty of roaming over the 
mountain before the rest of the world was 
astir, seeing the cows and sheep lying 
stretched out in the twilight, and nearing 
the early cocks crow from the farms 
beneath. It was a dull damp morning; 
when we reached the mountain-top, in good 
time by the almanack, we saw nothing of the 
sun, but only the clouds growing greyer 
and greyer in the east, and the mists roll¬ 
ing away from the barren ridges; and 
neither of us was such an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of nature as to think it worth while 
getting up so early to see her in such a 
Commonplace mood. Besides, we soon 
became aware that early rising ought to 
include early breakfast; and though, if the 
whole truth is to be told, we helped ourselves 
to a turnip from a pile stacked up for the 
sheep, we did not find this a very satisfac¬ 
tory form of refreshment. On the whole 


we were glad to come to the end of our 
three hours’ ramble, and see ourselves at 
the schoolhouse again, cold and tired 
and sleepy, rather than exhilarated by the 
air of the May morning. 

“How came the ticklish point of our 
adventure. The window, through which 
we must pass, was just high enough not 
to blf'reached except by taller or more 
agile boys than either of us. To our dis¬ 
may we found we could not scramble up, 
as we had calculated on doing; and even 
giving one another a back, all our efforts 
left us an inch or two short of the sill. In 
this plight we could think of nothing better 
than throwing something at the bedroom 
windows above, hoping thus to rouse one 
of our cronies to lend us a helping hand 
from within. Crash went several handfuls 
of gravel on the glass, but schoolboys, 
however restless when they ought to be 
going to sleep, are hard to disturb as their 
due hour of waking draws nigh. 

“Our signals produced no effect; no 
signs of stirring in the household. Grow¬ 
ing somewhat desperate, we renewed our 
bombardment with more vigour than 
caution, till at last something white showed 
at one of the windows. Unfortunately it 
was the wrong window, and when it 
opened, the head that popped out belonged 
to one of the masters. You may guess 
how foolish we looked, shivering down 
below there in the cold drizzle that by this 
time had set in. 

“Our zeal for early rising was still fur¬ 
ther damped when a few hours later we 
were invited to a private and particular 
interview -with the doctor. The first thing 
he asked us was how we had got out, the 
second what we were about at such an 
hour; and when we told him that we had 
taken a fancy to see the sun rise and to wash 
our faces in the May dew, according to the 
good old custom, he smiled blandly, as if 
he would have liked nothing better than 
to have been of the party. 

“‘Was it a beautiful morning?’ he 
asked with kindly interest. 

“ ‘ Hot very, sir.’ 

“‘Ah! it is an unusually cold season. 
But even in the latest spring the early 
hours of a May morning have something 
sweet and charming to every lover of 
nature.’ 

“We offered no opinion on this point, 
but felt relieved to find so much sympathy 
shown in such a quarter for our peccadillo, 
nor were we less assured when the doctor 
went on— 

“ ‘I hope that both of you will retain 
this love of all the aspects of nature 
throughout your lives. If you cultivate 
this taste it will be a constant source of 
innocent pleasure to you under any cir¬ 
cumstances in which you may be placed. 
The habit of early rising, too, is in itself a 
most wholesome and useful one, when not 
carried too far. I have always found that 
an hour’s study in the freshness of the 
morning is worth two hours of the mid¬ 
night oil. Yes, you will never cease to be 
thankful if you can form such habits in 
your youth.’ 

“After this, were we not justified in 
supposing that it was all right? We 
raised our drooping heads, expecting to 
get off scot free, or, at the worst, with a 
short imposition. But we had had too 
little e^erience of the doctor. What was 
our surprise and horror to see him briskly 
producing a fatal key that was wont to 
unlock mysteries as terrible for us as Blue¬ 
beard’s ! and he suddenly altered his tone 
and said. 








“ * But this won’t do. Your first duty 
is to obey the rules of the school, and— 5 ” 

At tins interesting point, the train 
having moved on, I lost the thread of the 
story in the noise, and could only hear a 
burst of laughter from, the boys to whom 
it was being told. As we began to slacken 
speed on appoaching the next station, I 
found myself again one of the audience, 
and was glad to know that the narrator 
was by no means at an end of his school 
experiences. In the interval I had taken 
the liberty of jotting down a few notes. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunst one's Troubles” 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXXII.—MORE VISITORS FOR MR. 

MARSHALL, AND MORE INQUIRIES AFTER 
THE BABY. 

OKisr and his friends went to Mrs. 
Smith’s, and from her learned a little 
more than Peter or Dick would have 
liked them to know. She supposed they 
had gone to Mr. Marshall’s, at the Marine 
Hotel; they had asked her to find out 
where Mr. Marshall was staying, and they 
seemed to have some business to do with 
him. She knew Jack and John very well, and 
her heart warmed to them: She told them 
how she had hadtoentertainPeter and Dick, 
and the expense they had put her to. She 
described the abduction of Blossy, and 
Peter’s- consternation at finding her gone, 
and the reward he had offered, and from 
what she had overheard them say she con¬ 
cluded they had taken the baby to Mr. 
Marshall’s. 

“ Somehow I don’t believe it is Mr. 
Dick’s own. Mr. Potts would never have 
gone on like that for anythin’ he didn’t 
want to make money on,” said Mrs. Smith. 
‘‘There’s somethin’ queer about that baby.” 

Mrs. Yookes had been of the same 
• opinion, and as Mr. Marshall, of Stamford 
Hill, whom Peter and Dick had gone to 
see, was staying at Ventnor, and they 
had hurried off here, and made inquiries 
after him, it was clear that he had some¬ 
thing to do 'with Blossy, and on the whole 
the boys arrived at a tolerably correct 
guess of the real state of matters. 

Mr. Marshall was just considering whe¬ 
ther he should go on again with the 
“ Times,” or indulge in a nap, wh.en the 
waiter came in again with, ‘ ‘ Some lads, 
sir, want to see 
you—business, 
they say, about a 
baby.” 

Mr. Marshall, 
who looked asto¬ 
nished, desired 
the boys to be 
shown in, and in 
they came, John 
looking graver 
than usual, Willy 
doing his best to 
appear as if he 
really had busi¬ 
ness on hand and 
knew all about it, 
and Jack, -with 
his bright eyes as bright and wide open as 
ever. 

Mr. Marshall liked the appearance of 
these visitors better than he had done that 
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of the last, and he said, good-humouredly, 
as he motioned them to be seated, “ Well, 
my lads, what baby is this you have come 
about ? ” 

“ The little girl that I adopted, sir,” 
said John, with his usual gravity. 

“You’re rather young for such a charge, 
ain’t you?” asked Mr. Marshall. “And 
what makes you think I have anything to 
do with the young lady in question P ” 

“ Hasn’t an old rascal called Peter 
Potts and a fellow named Dick Harden 
been here to see you about her ? ” burst in 
Jack. He had meant to leave the whole 
management of the case to John, but could 
not restrain himself any longer. 

“Well, yes, Mr. Potts and Mr. Harden 
have been here,” said Mr. Marshall; “ and 
they brought a child with them, a baby 
apparently about a twelvemonth old.” 

“Blossy, and no mistake!” cried Jack. 
“ Those two are the most out-and-out 
scheming villains. That’s now twice over 
they’ve stole that child from her rightful 
protector—John here, sir. He adopted 
her, and meant to bring her up as his own. 
Then that villain Dick would have left her 
to starve, and now they think the child’s 
worth money, I suppose they’ll lay a claim 
to her.” 

“ The child’s worth no money ; not in 
the sense you mean,” said Mr. Marshall, 
gravely; “she is a poor little penniless 
orphan, with not a relation that I know of.” 

“ Then I have the best claim to her,” 
said John, with his usual composure. 

“ I don’t suppose Mr. Potts or his friend 
will dispute that, just now,” said Mr. Mar¬ 
shall; “ they were misled by an advertise¬ 
ment which they fancied had reference to 
this child, and came here in consequence. 
They have gone, and taken her with them. 
I dare say they will bo ready to return her.” 

'“They’ll keep her out of spite,” ex¬ 
claimed Jack, “ unless we steal another 
march upon them. They are the most out- 
and-out scamps! But I’ll pay them off 
somehow.” 

“ I think Miss Blossy is doing that as it 
is,” said Mr. Marshall,-with a smile. “ Mr. 
Harden bids fair not to have a hair of his 
whiskers left by the time he gets back to 
Northcombe. But I should like to know,” 
he added, turning to John, “how it was 
you became the child’s protector.” 

Upon which John narrated the whole 
story, and Mr. Marshall listened to it with 
evident interest. Then he asked John a 
little about Northcombe, and the state of 
matters on the Long Slope Hills, to which 
John replied that he himself was a settler 
upon them, and gave Mr. Marshall such a 
description of the different occupants as 
made him think Peter’s account not a very 
veracious one. When the boys rose to go, 
Mr. Marshall shook hands with them, and 
said he should like to hear when they had 
succeeded in recovering Blossy, and back 
they went to Mrs. Smith’s, to see if Peter 
had taken Blossy to her. 

Mrs. Smith was standing at her door, 
taking in the afternoon’s milk, when they 
came. She told them Dick and Peter had 
been there with the little one, but had left 
but five minutes since, an’ it’s as much as 
they’ll do to catch the train to Byde, where 
they’re goin’ on their way to Northcombe. 
They mean to get back as quick as they 
can, I heard Mr. Potts say so; he was 
grumblin’ finely at the charges he’d been 
at, though if he lives everywhere as cheap 
as he’s been doin’ here, the less said about 
that the better.” 

“ Let’s catch the train an’ be after him,” 
exclaimed Jack. 


“ You won’t catch this train, an’ there 
isn’t another for nigh two hours,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “You might walk over to 
Byde while you’re waiting for that.” 

‘ ‘ Then let’s walk over, ’ ’ cried J ack; ‘ ‘ it’ll 
be better than mooning about here, to say 
nothing of its being cheaper.” 

The others agreed to this, and away they 
started, as soon as they had paid their bill 
at the coffee-house, where they found 
Miss Budd bathed in tears, her mistress 
having given her warning on account of 
her fellow-servant having betrayed the 
treachery she had been guilty of with re¬ 
gard to Blossy. Jack could have found it 
in his heart to have begged her off. ‘ ‘ To 
think of her having chiselled Peter out of 
two pounds ! I should like to know what 
that precious Blossy has cost him from first 
to last.” 

“The girl deserves to lose her place,” 
said John, with the judicial severity that 
sometimes distinguished him when speak¬ 
ing of delinquents. “ If it hadn’t been for 
her we might be goingbackto North combe 
now with Blossy.” 

“ But Blossy’s going back all the same, 
and Dick, has the treat of carrying her,” 
said Willy. “ And only to think of his 
whiskers! ” 

“You won’t be in time for the boat from 
Byde now,” said the landlady. “ You’ll 
have to spend the night there.” 

But they were not going to spend the 
night in Yentnor. They felt as if they 
must' be moving, even though moving 
would bring them no nearer to Blossy. At 
any rate, if they slept in Byde they would 
be sure to be in time for the first boat the 
next morning, and therefore off they 
went, chuckling over Peter’s discomfiture 
and the money he must have spent in his 
wild-goose chase, and, Jack and Willy at 
least, full of confidence that Blossy would 
soon be restored to her affectionate father 
by adoption. 

John himself did not feel quite so san¬ 
guine. “ He’ll keep her out of spite,” he 
said. ‘ ‘ That fellow’s bad enough for any¬ 
thing; or he’ll put her out to nurse and 
forget to pay for her—anything to keep 
Enoch and me from having the poor little 
creature.” 

John was quite depressed and dis¬ 
heartened. The fact was, he was much 
fonder of Blossy than the other two, and her 
appearance had vexed him greatly. The 
poor little creature had evidently not thriven 
while with Peter, and he had a vague dread 
that that worthy would find some way of 
disxDOsing of her at no great cost to himself, 
but still so as to keep her from John. 
Then, too, he was tired. They had none 
of them had much rest the last two or 
three nights, being too excited to sleep; 
and as to the days—well, they had found 
plenty to do in them. Even Jack and Willy 
began to think, after a time, that it would 
have been better if they had waited for the 
train, and were not sorry when a slight 
shower coming on gave them an excuse 
for turning into a boat-shed on the side 
of the cliff which they were crossing. 

They had not yet left the coast behind 
them, and this boat-shed was some little 
way up the cliff, and by the side of the 
footpath. A boat was in it, too, evidently 
laid up there for the purposes of repair. The 
oars were out, and there were some old 
sails at the bottom; altogether, to these 
tired boys, the boat looked tempting. 

“Let’s lie down and rest a bit,” said 
Willy. “We shan’t lose any time, for 
we can’t get away from the island to¬ 
night.” 
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‘‘ And we can talk things over better 
sitting down,” said Jack, curling himself 



up in a heap on the sacks. “ Here, Will, 
there’s just room for you by me. John, 
there’s a sack for you; it would be softer if 
there was something in it, but as there 
isn’t, I dare say you can make shift with¬ 
out. Now, shall we have a council of war 
first, or sleep a bit, and then do the talking 
after?” 

“ I vote for a nap,” said Willy. “We 
shall talk all the better afterwards. Let’s 
go to sleep and dream of Peter.” 

“ I wish I could go to sleep and dream 
of Blossy,” said John. 

“All right; you’ll have her back in a 
day or two, old fellow,” said Jack ; “ and 
only think of the life she’s leading those 
two beauties ! ” 

Then the three boys slept, and if angels 
did not come to them in their sleep, some¬ 
thing that John thought was almost as good 
as one did. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

Boys who built tile Eddystone Light¬ 
houses. 



t came to most 
as a sur- 
hear that 
Urenowned 
Eddystone was con¬ 
demned as unsafe, 
and that it was de¬ 
cided to build an¬ 
other lighthouse 
without delay. I 
remember reading in 
the morning papers 
with alarm, some 
months ago, that 
watchers on the 
Hoe, above Ply¬ 
mouth, liad failed* 
to see the familiar 
light on the lonely 
reef, and it was feared that for the third time 
the rock had been reconquered by the sea. 

The lighthouse still stands, however, as firm 
as ever it was. But its destinies being linked 
to the rock, whatever affects the foundation 
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affects the building, and the “stone” having 
been condemned, the tower must be abandoned 
and destroyed. 

The longest day of this summerless year was 
chosen for the ceremony of laying the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new lighthouse. It was 
Jerrold, I think, who said, after a rough 
Channel passage, that he sincerely wished that 
Britannia, in ruling the waves, had ruled them 
straight! But oven royalty, as every schoolboy 
knows, cannot command the waves, and, there¬ 
fore, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the two young sailor princes, who 
were to have steamed out to witness the cere¬ 
mony, had to put off their trip indefinitely, 
owing to the tierce gale which blew on that 21st 
day of June. 

Who can fail to regret the impending destruc¬ 
tion of the grand old lighthouse, which has 
breasted the fury of the wild Atlantic storms 
for more than a century ? and but for a very 
trilling omission, the lighthouse might continue 
to stand for ages. After its completion, Smoaton 
recommended that a small cavern in the, jock 
should be filled up with masonry and cement, 
but this was never done ! 

To-day the rock is so completely undermined 
that it is a mere shell, and it is feared that the 
great weight of the tower above will one day 
crush it in, and rock, and all its precious 
burden, may sink beneath the dark waters which 
seem ever waiting for their prey. 

The “Eddy Stone,” fitly so called by reason 
of the eddies which swirl and sweep around it, 
was, until recent years, one of the most fatal in 
the world. It stood threateningly in the very 
mouth of the Channel, and when nights were 
dark and beacons ill-contrived, many a gallant 
ship has struck and foundered, with all its living 
freight, within a few miles of home. 

Up to 1696 the beacons along the coast W'ere 
simply barbarous. Usually, blazing faggots 
of wood did duty until they were blown out by 
the wind, and wdien the light was most needed 
it was extinguished. The Brethren of the 
Trinity House then, as now, were supposed to 
look after the interests of sailors, but they cqn- 
sidered their duty at an end when they had 
prayed for the safety of those at sea. 

It was in 1696 that the famous Henry Win- 
stanley, mercer, of Littlebury, Essex, obtained 
powers to erect a light upon the fatal rock, and 
to levy tolls from' vessels passing it. Only a 
genius such as Winstanley was would ever 
have made such a daring experiment. It 
is recorded of him that at his private house 
he had all manner of startling mechanisms 
for the amazement or amusement of his 
friends. An unwary visitor, on kicking a 
slipper which was placed right in his way, 
was electrified at seeing a figure in white 
start from the floor and confront him. When 
he had recovered somewhat from that practical 
joke, he was glad to accept the proffered arm¬ 
chair, which immediately threw out arms, and 
held him in its iron grasp as long as the master 
of the house chose to keep his guest a prisoner. 
Or, if strolling in the garden, he should seek 
the retirement of a particular arbour, and chose 
a particular seat, arbour and all was floated 
out into the canal close by. Such was the me¬ 
chanical genius who undertook to plant on 
the dreaded reef a friendly beacon. 

It was a long and weary struggle, but the 
“ noble mercer ” won the battle at length, and 
the light was exhibited in 1698. The sketch of 
it reminds one somewhat of the Pagoda at Kew. 
It was rather a fanciful erection, and it had a 
great open gallery through which it was possible 
lor a six-oared boat to be driven by the sea ! 
Although not built so as to withstand the 
greatest storms, it kept its place for five years, 
and Winstanley considered it so strong that he 
expressed a wish that he might be in it during 
the greatest storm that ever blew. 

The storm which burst upon the coast on the 
26tli November, 1703, was one of the most 
terrible that ever visited our island, and Win¬ 
stanley was in his lighthouse when it broke. 
In the morning both the lighthouse and its 
builder had gone. 

Itudyerd, a London silk mercer, was the next 


to make an attempt to reconquer the rock. The 
son of a worthless Cornish beggar, he had 
steadily risen to a position of honour in the great 
city, and was known to be a clever mechanic. 
He was chosen as the fittest person to undertake 
the difficult task, and in 1706, after great 
thought, lie began his labours. He decided to 
make his tower of a much simpler form than 
'Winstanley’s, without any projections which 
the sea might attack. Its form was that of 
the sugar-loaf; it was built of -wood caulked 
with oakum, and over all it had a coating of 
pitch. It was well adapted to resist wind and 
water, but it fell an easy prey to the other 
element—fire. 

Its friendly light first flashed from the Eddy¬ 
stone in 1706. During its construction the men 
working on the rock were seized by a French 
privateer and carried to France, we being then 
at war with that country. Louis xiv. heard 
of it, and ordered the men to be sent back to 
their work forthwith. “Though I am at war 
with England,” said the king, “I am not at 
war with mankind ! ” 

When it was finished, two men were placed 
in it as light-keepers. One of these died, and 
though the remaining man signalled for assist¬ 
ance, no aid could be sent from shore, owing to 
the stormy weather. The survivor decided 
upon committing his companion’s body to 
the deep. It occurred to him, however, that 
by doing so he might incur a charge of 
murder! For a whole month, therefore, 
he had to live with the body of his poor- 
comrade ; and at the end of that time, when 
rescued, lie was more dead than alive ! This, 
led to three men being ever afterwards employed 
on that particular duty. 

Whether the heat from the candles gradually- 
produced such dryness in the timbers as to 
make the building dangerous is only a matter 
of speculation. All we know is that in the- 
darkness of the early morning of the 2nd 
December, 1755, the lighthouse was found to 
be on fire. It burned like tinder. The lead 
poured down in streams on the horror-stricken 
keepers, who rushed’from its rooms and sheltered 
under the ledges of the rock. With great diffi¬ 
culty they were rescued, and one of them died 
about a fortnight afterwards, but his death was 
supposed to have been caused by his having; 
swallowed some of the molten lead which fell, 
upon them from the roof. 

When Budyerd’s Lighthouse had been just 
eighteen years standing, there was born at 
Leeds (on the 8th of June, 1724) a boy who 
was christened John Smeaton. His father was 
well to do, and as the child grew up it was de¬ 
termined to put him to his father’s profession of 
attorney. His mother taught him his letters, 
but he taught himself to build things, and, like 
Bennie, he seemed almost to cut his teeth with 
edged tools ! Houses, pumps, and windmills 
were his young ambition, and whilst other boys 
were romping he was puzzling his brains how to 
make his models go. The Leeds boys did not 
understand him ; they went so far as to call 
him “Fooly Smeaton,” which clearly showed 
how little they knew about him. In due time 
he went to the Leeds Grammar School, where he 
did fairly well, but was not so successful as at 
home in his workshop. 

There is a good story told of his progress in 
mechanism. Near his home were the Garforth 
coal-mines. A steam-engine was brought down 
to pump the water out of the mines, and 
young Smeaton went over every day to see the 
■wonderful machine. Having made his observa¬ 
tions, he quietly went home, and began making, 
an engine of his own. Of course it was only in. 
miniature, but he finished it before the colliery 
engine was at work, and even succeeded in 
pumping a fish-pond, of which his father was; 
very careful, completely dry ! 

At sixteen the lad left school, and went into 
his father’s office. It>was no use ; the lathe, 
not the law, had his heart, and he went to work 
like a machine. His father saw this, and to 
divert his thoughts, sent him for awhile to 
London. There he became more than ever dis¬ 
gusted with the prospect of an attorney’s career, 
and wrote a letter to his father, entreating to be 
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allowed to choose a business for himself. Much 
to his delight, his father consented, and he forth- 
vwith entered into the service of a philosophical 
instrument maker. His efforts to improve 
mathematical instruments brought him under 
the notice of clever men. At twenty-six he 
rread a paper before the Royal Society, and two 
•years after he read one on improvements in the 
air-pump. In 1759 he had the honour of re- 
•ceiving the Society’s gold medal for the most 
(masterly report ever published on “The Natu¬ 
ral Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills 
.and other Machinery depending on a Circular 
Motion.” 

Few men ever worked more systematically or 
more earnestly than Smeaton. His maxim was, 
‘“The abilities of the individual are a debt due 
to the common stock of public happiness,” and 
he certainly owed the public happiness nothing 
-when his work in life was done. He was never 
idle. He kept as strict an account of his 
moments as one would who knew that he 
should have to give an account of their use. 

This was the man who was chosen to build 
the third Eddystone Lighthouse. When the 
offer was made to him, or, rather, when he 
found that the owner of the rock had fixed 
upon him as the architect, he did not under¬ 
take it rashly. He did not fear it, but it was a 
matter requiring great consideration. The 
Brethren of the Trinity House said the structure 
must be of wood, as the two former ones had 
been. Smeaton determined to have it of stone, 
as the only material fit for such a building. I 
like his words in describing the object he had in 
view: “ In contemplating the use and benefit 
of such a structure as this, my ideas of what 
its duration and continued existence ought to be 
were not confined within the boundary of one age 
or two, but extended themselves to look towards 
a possible perpetuity.” 

Let me sum up in a few words the result 
of his long deliberations. He matured all 
his plans before ever he saw the rock itself. 
He decided upon so binding the blocks of 
stone to the rock and to each other that 
the tower would become, through the very 
action of the destructive waves, year by year, 
more solid and more secure, until the union of 
rock and pillar would be complete. He de¬ 
cided upon dovetailing the stories to the rock, 
and to each other, and he was the first to adopt 
such a plan in working stone. How his method 
of working turned out may be judged from the 
fact that in every particular the new lighthouse 
is to be built upon the same plan as the old. 

The only improvements that can be made are 
in the machinery for carrying on the work. 
Smeaton’s plans are considered as perfect, and as 
faultless now as they were considered then, and 
we may speak of him as having brought the art 
of lighthouse building to perfection at one step. 
His lqodel of the structure was made with his 
own hands. It took him two months, but it 
was worth all the trouble. The danger of 
carrying on the work was very great. Between 
August and November, 1756, the workmen were 
engaged boring foundation holes in the rock. A 
store vessel was anchored close at hand, and 
frequently the provisions ran short, the weather 
being too rough for a boat to put off from Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Often the men could only work two hours 
a day, but, happily, the cutting was all 
done by the end of November, and the store 
vessel prepared to return to land. It was easier 
said than done. They were driven by a storm into 
the Bay of Biscay, and for four days were well-nigh 
at the mercy of the waves. They reached Ply¬ 
mouth Sound at last, having fortunately got their 
course from a passing vessel, 'i lie actual build- 
was begun in June, 1757. It was slow and 
dangerous work until the courses were raised 
above the wash of the sea. The stones had all 
been prepared on shore and fitted into one 
another like a dissecting map, so that there was 
no delay on the rock itself, each stone having 
its appointed place. Those who desire to know 
fully the exquisite pains which Smeaton took 
to have every portion of his work perfect can 
.read his own account of it in his “ Narrative.” 

It was not until the 5th of July in 1759 that 


the workmen were able for the third year to 
resume their labours on the rock ; but late as it 
was they made good progress, for by the middle 
of August there was cut on the last stone “Laus 
Deo,” and the work was done ! 

There was also cut round one of the courses 
these wise and devout words, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain that build it. ” 

With loving hands the anxious architect put 
the last touches to the fittings of the place him¬ 
self, and went carefully over everything, lest 
any point should have escaped attention. 

He felt that he was doing a work fit for all 
time, and now he could leave it to mankind 
“as a debt due to the common stock of happi¬ 
ness.” 

On the 16th October, 1759, the light was 
first exhibited. Since then, during the nights 
of one hundred and twenty years, it has been 
speaking to men the motto on its brow through 
its faithful light, “Laus Deo!” How often 
has the liome-sick mariner hailed it with a 
“ Thank God ! ” as through the blinding storm 
and mist he has caught sight of its welcome 
gleams ! 

We may expect to hear of dangers and delays 
in the building of the new lighthouse, although 
steam has done so much since Smeaton’s day to 
make the labour light. 

The railway and the steam drill would have 
rejoiced the eager heart of Smeaton, and I sup¬ 
pose we may expect the new pillar of safety to 
rise much more quickly than the old. Steam 
pumps and steam tugs can almost defy the 
winds and waves, and Father Neptune may be 
regarded as well-nigh helpless to stay the w T ork. 
Yet I wish the men who toil there God speed ! 
They are doing noble work. And when it is 
finished we and they may truly say, “ Laus 
Deo ! ” 



ORCHIS HUNTING. 

By the Author of “The Boy’s Own Flower 
Garden,” etc. 

rST is always a good thing to have 
an object for a walk, or an expe¬ 
dition, and should you be in 
want of such an object, I recom¬ 
mend you, just now, to go out 
orchis hunting. 

Most country boys know an orchis 
when they see one, but until you try, 
you , cannot tell how many different 
kinds you may gather within a walk of 
your own home. No matter in what 
part of the British Isles you may live, two or 
three sorts are sure to grow’ somewhere in your 
neighbourhood, but most of the rarer species are 
to be found on the range of chalk hills and 
downs which stretches across the southern coun¬ 
ties of England, from Kent to Dorsetshire. 

No less than sixteen kinds of orchids are to 
be gathered udthin a short distance of the writer’s 
house, in Dorsetshire, but they are. by no 
means confined to the southern counties. In 
fact, wherever there is chalk or limestone, or¬ 
chids are at home. 

It is quite w r orth while to take a little trouble 
to find them, for orchises are very curious and 
interesting in every way. Their roots are 
curious ; their likenesses and names are curious ; 
and the formation of their flowers is not only 
curious, but strangely wonderful. You have 
often read of the queer plants which grow', on 
the trunks and branches of trees in tropical 
forests, and live by sending out roots into the 
moisture-laden air. These are called air-plants, 
and have no connection at all with the earth. 
Their flowers are often very beautiful as well as 
singular, and now and then w r e have a chance 
of seeing some of them giwing in a hothouse, 
where they are called Orchids. 

But all orchids are not air-plants. Many, of 
them grow on the ground, especially those which 
are found in colder climates, and these are called 
terrestrial orchids. Our English orchises are 
first-cousins to these splendid foreign plants, 
and though their flowers lack the bright colours 


of their outlandish kin, their formation is much 
the same, and some of them are quite as singu¬ 
lar and no less interesting. 

So, at least, thought some boys who went 
orchis hunting w T ith me last year. In July, the 
early purple meadow orchis (0. mascula) and the 
g*een-winged orchis (0. morio) were almost out 
of bloom. These two are amongst the most 
common of our English kinds, and usually 
flower in May and June. This year, in common 
with all other plants, orchises are flowering very 
late. One of the boys of our party being 
anxious to plant examples of as many kinds as 
possible in his garden, w r e took the opportunity 
of examining the roots he dug up. Reference 
has been already made to the air-roots of tropi¬ 
cal orchids ; and it would seem as if an 
orchid must have something odd about its root, 
even if it should grow out of the earth in the 
ordinary way. In fact, an orchis has very few 
roots properly so called. The plant grows out 
of, and chiefly draws its nourishment from, a 
small egg-shaped tuber, somewhat like a young 
potato. By its side another tuber is getting 
ready to do the same duty during the next sea¬ 
son. So, if you dig up an orchis in the early 
spring, you will find one full-sized tuber with a 
tiny one at its side, but by the time the plant is 
in flower, the two tubers will be of equal size ; 
whereas in the autumn, only the shrivelled re¬ 
mains of the used-up tuber will be found, with 
a plump and fresh young one by its side ready 
for next year. Thus, you see, every orchis 
“ moves on ” a little, year after year ; but certain 
kinds have considerable travelling powers, for 
the new tuber, instead of being close to the old 
one, is at the end of a fleshy fibre, at some little 
distance from the parent plant. We .find an 
example of this in the rare musk orchis ( Her - 
minium- monorchis). 

The tubers of some kinds of orchis are “pal¬ 
mate”— i.e., shaped like the palm and fingers 
of a hand, such as those of the spotted ( 0. mac - 
ulata ), and the marsh orchises ( 0 . latifolid). 
The dried tubers of the early meadow and some 
other orchises used, in olden times, to be made 
into a kind of tea, flavoured with sassafras, which 
was greatly in request amongst watchmen and 
others on their early rounds in London streets 
some fifty years ago. Thus writes Charles 
Lamb in a charming essay, which every boy 
should read, in “ Praise of Chimney-sweepers:” 
“ This is saloop—the precocious herb-woman’s 
darling—the delight of the early gardener, who 
transports his smoking cabbages by break of day 
from Hammersmith to Co vent Garden’s famed 
piazzas—the delight, and oh ! I fear, too often, 
the envy of the unpennied sweep. Him shouldst 
thou haply encounter with his dim visage pen¬ 
dent over the grateful steam, regale him with 
a sumptuous basin (it will cost thee but three 
halfpennies) and a slice of delicate bread-and- 
butter (an added halfpenny). ” Perhaps Charles 
Lamb himself did not know that orchis roots 
formed the chief ingredient in the “saloop” 
which he describes. 

But besides having curious roots, orchises 
have curious likenesses and names. Dr. Lind- 
ley tells us that “ they sometimes represent an 
insect, sometimes a helmet with the. visor up, 
and are so various in form that there is scarcely 
a common reptile or insect to which some of 
them have not been likened.” 

We were so fortunate on the day of which I 
write, as to find thirteen different kinds of 
orchis. As a guide for orchis-seekers, it will be 
well, perhaps, to describe the habitats of some 
of them. For instance, it was on a piece of old 
pasture ground, untouched by the plough for 
time out of mind, that wo gathered the pale 
purple fragrant orchis ( Gymnadcnia conopsca), 
the rare dwarf dark-winged orchis ( 0 . ustulata ) 
with its scorched-looking tip, and the somewhat 
uncommon frog-orchis ( Habcnaria viridts). On 
a dry bleak hill-side we found the crimson- 
flowered pyramidal orchis (0. pyramidalis), 
easily distinguished by its conical spike; and 
the bee-orchis ( Ophrys apifera ), which with 
the fly-orchis ( Ophrys muscifcra) . belongs to 
the most singular tribe of our British Orchids, 
from their perfect likeness to the insects after 
which they are named. But while the bee- 
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orcliis courts the sunshine on the open down, or 
high chalk bank, the fly-orchis hides itself in 
shady thickets. One specimen only of the latter 
rewarded a diligent search in a little damp cop¬ 
pice which nestled close under the steep hill¬ 
side, probably because July is late for the 
Ophrys muscifera. But here were to be found 
in abundance the butterfly orchis ( Habenaria 
bifolia), the spotted orchis (0. macalata), and 
the marsh orcliis (0. latifolia), besides a large 
and beautiful orchid, the white helleborine 
(Gcplielanthera grandijlora). Some of the rarer 
orchises being green-flowered, of course green 
orchises were the objects of our special search, 
and plenty of schoolboy “ chaff ” was bestowed 
on a novice amongst us, who displayed a com¬ 
mon tway-blade {Listera ovata) for the rare 
green man-orchis ( Aceras anthropophom ), which 
is only, as I believe, to be found in the eastern 
counties. Arthur had his triumph, however, 
later in the day, when he discovered the only 
musk orchis which rewarded a persevering hunt 
in its usual habitat, amongst the short herbage 
of the down. Another odd plant also fell to 
his share, the pale-brown bird’s-nest orchis 
(Listera nidusavis), so called from the large 
matted mass of fibres of wliich its root is 
formed. 

But the strangest fact of all about orchids is 
the curious manner in which the seed is ferti¬ 
lised. In a usual way, flowers are self-fertilised 
— i.e., by the yellow dust or pollen from the sta¬ 
mens falling upon the pistil, or sticky top of 
the young seed-vessel. But other means are at 
work for this purpose, which, until of late years, 
no one thought of or suspected. Now, thanks 
to the patient research of Dr. Darwin and others, 
we have learnt many things which formerly were 
hidden, though even yet our knowledge of the 
secrets of Nature are very limited. Repeated 
and careful experiments have proved beyond a 
doubt that some plants are fertilised by the 
wind, while others depend upon the help of in¬ 
sects to ripen their seed. Amongst these last, 
orchids take rank as being the most extraordi¬ 
nary. 

It is quite impossible in the greater num¬ 
ber of our British species that self-fertilisa¬ 
tion can take place, but the strangest contriv¬ 
ance enables the bee, which visits one for the 
sake of its honey, to act as messenger from 
flower to flower. No sooner does he thrust his 
head into the spur than two little horns spring 
out of their hiding-places, and fasten themselves 
firmly to the bee’s head. While he is still busy 
at work, they slowly change their upright posi¬ 
tion and bend forward. These little horns are 
“ pollen masses,” and as the bee goes from one 
flower to another, he leaves a few grains here, 
and a few grains there, from the many horns 
sticking to his head, and even to his very 
eyes. 

Strangely enough, they seldom seem to disturb 
his peace, though occasionally a humble-bee 
may be seen making strong efforts to rid himself 
of his encumbrances. Do not fail to try this 
little experiment for yourselves. It may easily 
bo done by gently pushing the sharp point of a 
pencil into a newly-opened orchis-flower. If 
you do not succeed at first the bees have been 
before you, but don’t be satisfied until you have 
proved for yourselves the truth of that which 
I have tried to describe to you. Each kind of 
orchis has some peculiarity of its own. The 
scent of the butterfly-orchis is very strong at 
night, and this species depends upon the aid of 
the larger night-flying moths. Curiously enough, 
the bee-orchis is one of the few which is inde¬ 
pendent of the help of bees. Sometimes its 
pollen masses may be seen bending down with 
their own weight till they reach the sticky top 
of the twisted seed-vessel. 

These things are very strange, but wonders 
greater than these surround us in God’s beauti- 
iul world, and the object of this paper will be 
accomplished if it leads boys to begin to study 
Nature in any one of her varied aspects. Only 
may we never forget to lift up our hearts in 
thankfulness to the Great Author of all, and 
join the universal song of praise, “ 0 Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works ! In wisdom hast Thou 
made them all.” 
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Luther on Music. 

Martin Luther, the great leader of the 
Reformation, it is well known, was passionately 
fond of music. His writings, and especially the 
‘‘ Table Talk ” in which fragments of his con¬ 
versation with friends is recorded, abound in 
striking remarks on this subject. “Music,” 
he said, “ is a delightful, noble gift of God, and 
nearly related to theology. I would not give 
what little skill in music I possess for something 
great. The young should be continually exercised 
in this art. It must be retained in our reformed 
schools. A schoolmaster who does not encourage 
the teaching of music, I will hear nothing of 
him.” And again, “ Next to theology I esteem 
and honour music.” We see how King David 
and all the saints clothed their pious thoughts in 
verses, rhymes, and songs ; because in times of 
peace music rules. 

John Walther, Bandmaster of the Elector of 
Saxony, says that “Luther, the prophet and 
apostle of the Germans, took great delight in 
music. Many a precious hour have I thus spent 
with him, and have noticed that by singing he 
was so cheered in his mind, and made so happy 
that he could hardly get enough of it. His 
remarks about music on these occasions were 
glorious indeed. One time he detained me three 
weeks at Wittemberg to write the notes to some 
Gospel and Epistles for the service in the parish 
church. He further ordained that the vespers, 
which had been discontinued in many places, 
should be resumed for the benefit of the young, 
and that chorals in short metre should be com¬ 
posed for that purpose.” 

Many a time, when worn with care and 
wearied with labour, he used to engage with his 
friends in music, forming them into a regular 
choir. At table, and after meals, he would 
sing, as he played skilfully on the lute. Matlie- 
sius used to sing with him. On one occa¬ 
sion, says Matliesius, as recorded in the Table 
Talk, we sang those last v r ords of Queen Dido, 
from Virgil, dulccs exuvice. When the singing 
was over, Philip Melancthon, who had joined 
in it, observed that Virgil had intended these 
words as a requiem for Antonius, expressive of 
his last words and wishes. Luther spoke of the 
sad and cheerless views of the ancients concern¬ 
ing death and the future. “What poor miser¬ 
able beings are these blind heathen, -with all 
their poetry and literature ! How miserably 
they die, sine cribcc Christi, et luce verbi, without 
the cross of Christ, and the light of the 
Gospel! ” Luther did not lack taste for secular 
music, and used to say that in Italy it had been 
greatly studied and perfected. But his own 
taste was for sacred music, as the fitting expres¬ 
sion of the feelings which filled his heart and 
soul. As he entered Worms on the most 
grandly heroic day of his life, ho sang a canticle 
which he had himself composed and set to 
music. He said he had often been quickened 
to preach by music, and had found it “the best 
cordial in sadness, soothing, comforting, and 
refreshing the heart.” 

Much more might be quoted about the great 
Luther’s love of music, but we give only one 
sentence specially addressed to boys. ‘ * The 
two best exercises and pastimes are music and 
gymnastics ; the former dispelling mental care 
and melancholy thought, the latter producing 
elasticity of body and preserving health. ” 


UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

CHAPTER XII.—ON THE TRACK. 

M r. Bott liaving made up Lis mind to 
start at once on tLe way to London, 


ratLer with tLe idea of escaping from Mr. 
Frere than of overtaking Lis son, sat down, 
tliongL tea-time was passed and supper¬ 
time not yet arrived, to fortify himself for 
tLe journey before Lim. Anxiety Lad not 
yet spoiled Lis appetite, and lie Lad made 
up Lis mind that, whatever expenses Le 
might incur on Lis expedition, he should 
charge them to Mr. Frere. Not only so, 
but Le thought that if Le could overtake 
the fugitive and bring him back safe and 
sound to Clare Hall Farm, Le might fairly 
claim for himself the reward which Le Lad 
offered to others. It was a mistake, now 
Le came to think of it, that so small a sum 
as five pounds Lad been offered. Mrs. 
Bott Lad been quite right in saying that it 
ought to Lave been ten. It might be 
worth while to repeat the advertisement in 
next week’s “Herald,” and to make it ten 
—at least. 

While Le was refreshing himself with 
cold rabbit-pie—rabbit-pie was a standing 
dish at the farm, though rabbits were not 
so plentiful as they had been before the 
fire—Mr. Bott kept an eye upon the clock, 
as he could not help fancying, since he was. 
eating his supper, that the hour must be 
much later than it really was, and he 
feared he might lose the up train at six 
o’clock. Mrs. Bott was busy putting two 
or three things together for him to take 
with him, and he kept on urging her, when 
his mouth was not too full to speak, to 
make all the haste she could, as time 
was getting on. 

Mr. Bott was a coward at heart, and 
had been much troubled at the thought 
of meeting Mr. Frere when he should 
come to ask him for his son. Although 
he did not like the idea of tramping on 
the road to London, it was a relief to 
him to think that he should be out of 
Mr. Frere’s reach, and should escape the 
dreaded interview. His wife, to be sure, 
would bear the brunt of it, but that would 
not hurt him, and he half persuaded him¬ 
self that it would not hurt her. Women 
did not care for such things, he argued. 
She would know how to manage. 

Not care for such things, Mr. Bott? 
Do you think so ? It is a convenient 
opinion that men are apt to entertain about 
women, that they are not so sensitive to 
annoyances as themselves. Can that be 
true ? or is it only that they have more 
courage and self-denial than men, and are 
more willing to sacrifice their own feelings, 
in order that those whose duty it should 
be to honour and protect them may be 
spared ? Mr. Bott knew that he did not 
himself like the idea of meeting Mr. Frere, 
and accounting to him for the treatment 
his son had received at Clare Hall Farm, 
and he might have judged of his wife’s 
feelings on the subject by his own. But it 
was more convenient to think she would 
not care about it. 

“You had better give mo something of 
his to take with me,” said Mr. Bott; “ just 
to identify him by, you know.” 

“ What sort of thing?” Mrs. Bott 
asked. 

“ Oh, anything will do ? ” 

“ You don’t mean his portmanteau ? ” 

“No! certainly not. I don’t want to 
carry a big thing like that upon my shoul¬ 
der all the way.” 

“ I don’t understand what you want.” 

Mr. Bott did not quite understand either, 
but he had heard of people being identified 
by some article belonging to them, and the 
idea had taken possession of him that he 
ought to be similarly furnished. 

“ Give me a handkerchief, or something 
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just to identify him by, you know,” he 
said; “and make haste, do. Time is 
getting on.” 

Mrs. Bott brought him one of Malcolm’s 
handkerchiefs with his initials in the cor¬ 
ner, and Mr. Bott, when he had examined 
it, folded it carefully and put it in his 
pocket, and seemed better satisfied. 

Presently Poppitt was said to be at the 
gate with the trap, and Mr. Bott, taking 
the little carpet-bag which Mrs. Bott had 
packed for him, wished his wife “ good¬ 
bye,” and departed. 

“If Mr. Frere comes,” he said, as he 
drove off—“if Mr. Frere comes, tell him— 
tell him it will be all right. Satisfy his 
mind about it, if you can. You’ll manage ; 
good-bye. How, Poppitt, shack on! ” 

Mr. Bott reached Bubbenhoe station 
in good time. He had to wait there a long 
while, as his train was late, and he began 
to be anxious. What if the down train 
should arrive first, and bring Mr. Frere 
with it ? He had never seen Mr. Frere, 
but he thought he should know him. He 
pictured to himself a tall, broad-shouldered, 
haughty-looking man, with stern features 
and an imposing manner. Mr. Frere 
would not, of course, recognise him, but he 
would very likely ask the porter or the 
station-master the way to Clare Hall, and 
then the porter or the station-master 
would point him out at once, as a matter of 
course, as having come from thence. At all 
events, he felt persuaded that if Mr. Frere 
should arrive before he could leave the 
station, he would find him out somehow 
and pounce upon him. He was very glad, 
therefore, when his own train arrived, and 
he hastened to take his place in it. The up 
train passed soon afterwards, and he looked 
out at it from his corner with mingled 
feelings of curiosity and apprehension. 
He arrived at Boughton without any 
adventure, and went at once in search of 
the inn at which Malcolm had passed his 
first night, renewing his acquaintance with 
the landlord, and engaging the same room 
and bed which Malcolm had occupied. 

Mr. Bott had not many ideas apart from 
the daily business of his farm, and those 
which he had were not always clear or dis¬ 
tinct. He had got it into his mind now 
that by resting his head upon the same 
pillow which Malcolm’s had pressed, and 
getting up and going on his way from the 
same spot at about the same hour next 
morning, he should have a fair start, and be 
more likely to overtake him. He did not 
derive any inspiration from the pillow, but 
he had the satisfaction of inspecting the 
lock of the door which had been turned 
against Malcolm, and of breakfasting in 
the same bar where Malcolm had break¬ 
fasted, and of asking a great many ques¬ 
tions, which, though they were all an¬ 
swered by his hostess, led to nothing. He 
took Malcolm’s handkerchief from his 
pocket, and showed it to the landlord. 

“ This belongs to him,” he said. 

“Oh, indeed!” the landlord answered, 
and called his wife to look at it. 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” she also said ; and then 
asked, 4 4 What are you going to do with 
it?” 

“I thought it might be useful,” Mr. 
Bott replied, “just to identify him, you 
know.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the landlord; 
but his wife only looked puzzled. She 
supposed they knew what they meant, but 
it was beyond her comprehension. 

Mr. Bott, having had a good breakfast, 
prepared for a start. He meant to follow 
Malcolm, he said, step by step; taking 


notice of everything, even to the smallest 
particulars, and did not doubt that by 
keeping to the same road, with care and 
observation he should at length arrive at 
the same end. The worst of it was that 
after he left the Fox and Goose there was 
nothing more to notice. He turned to the 
right as he was told Malcolm had done, 
and then all trace of him was lost. He 
went on, however, keeping to the high 
road, and stopping every one he met to ask 
if such a boy as he described had been seen 
anywhere about in that direction, and 
exhibiting the pocket-handkerchief as if it 
had been a photograph. 

It was not a little curious that nearly 
every one he spoke to had seen somebody 
who at the first blush seemed to have 
something in common with the object of 
his. search, and sometimes a great deal 
of animated conversation took place be¬ 
fore it could be shown that the some¬ 
body in question was not the veritable 
Malcolm Frere. More than once he was 
induced to stand a glass of ale at the nearest 
public-house to some one who seemed to 
have something to tell, but when the ale was 
consumed the information given in return 
proved to be as worthless as the stuff which 
had been swallowed. It was a girl, per¬ 
haps, that had been seen, instead of a boy, 
or an old man leaning on a stick, and in 
one instance it was an elderly lady in a 
brougham. 

Much valuable time was lost in these 
wayside inquiries and consultations. Either 
Mr. Bott did not put his questions clearly, 
or those who answered him were sadly 
wanting in intelligence. Whichever way 
it was, Mr. Bott made but slow pro¬ 
gress in his journey. He was not a good 
walker at any time. He slouched a great 
deal in his gait, and dragged his heavy 
boots along, instead of lifting them from 
the ground, and he soon began to feel 
footsore and leg-weary. If he could have 
found out that Malcolm had had a lift 
anywhere he would have done the same, 
but he feared to take advantage of any 
opportunity that offered lest he should lose 
the track, as he called it, not having realised 
the fact that he had no track to lose. 

When night came he hesitated where to 
stop and rest, not knowing where Malcolm 
had stopped. It may be doubted whether 
he would have passed the night in the 
hovel even if he had known that Malcolm 
had done so. The straw there would not 
have had the same attraction for him that 
the feather-bed at the Fox and Goose had 
offered. He made inquiries at every public- 
house he passed, and put up on the second 
night at the likeliest place he could find; 
but was out of spirits, having by this time 
an uncomfortable feeling that he had 
nearly lost the track, and the two glasses 
of brandy and water which he took did not 
help him to find it again, except in his 
dreams, which only led to disappointment 
when he woke. 

The next morning, as Mr. Bott limped 
forth upon the road, he was painfully 
conscious of not 44 starting fair.” He met 
with many adventures as he plodded on, 
but the farther he went the more con¬ 
vinced he became that the track was lost. 
He kept along the high road to London, and 
did not entertain much doubt that Malcolm 
had done the same, and so far he must be 
right; but unless he could hear something 
of him by the way he might as well have 
taken the train and saved both toil and 
trouble. Yes, and money too ; for in these 
days the quickest travelling is generally the 
cheapest. He got into trouble once by 


stopping a man who was coming along the 
road at a great pace upon a bicycle. Mr. 
Bott stood in his way with his arms 
spread out, as if he had been stopping 
a runaway sheep or ox; and when the 
rider of the bicycle, in his endeavour to pull 
up suddenly, was thrown upon his face by 
the roadside, and turned angrily upon Mr. 
Bott, demanding what he wanted, and why 
he had made signs to him to stop, Mr. Bott 
could only answer that he was very sorry, 
but he wanted to know whether he had 
seen anything of a youth who was sup¬ 
posed to have gone along that road on his 
way to London two or three days pre¬ 
viously. This was his handkerchief, and 
there were his initials in the corner. We 
need not repeat the epithets with which 
Mr. Bott was greeted by the indignant 
owner of the bleeding nose and broken 
bicycle. 

Mr. Bott persevered manfully, however, 
till the evening of the third day, when, as 
he was sitting upon a dusty bank by the 
roadside, thinking sadly of his home, and 
wishing that all his toil and trouble were 
at an end and he back at his farm, where 
everything must be going to rack and ruin 
and waste for want of his superintendence, 
an old man in a smock-frock and with a 
basket of apples on each arm stopped 
before him, and asked if he would like to 
buy some of his fruit. 

Mr. Bott was almost tired of asking the 
same questions again and again without 
any result; but it struck him that Malcolm 
was fond of apples. What more likely 
than that he might have met with this old 
man and have bought some apples from 
him ? He went over his story again, 
therefore, and finished with the usual 
question, 4 ‘ Have you seen anybody answer¬ 
ing to this description ? This is his hand¬ 
kerchief, and these are his initials in the 
comer.” 

The old man did not look at the handker¬ 
chief, but fixed his eyes upon Mr. Bott. 

“What did you want him for?” he 
asked. “You are not his father.” 

44 Ho,” said Bott. 

44 Hor his schoolmaster.” 

44 How do you know ? ” said Bott. 

44 You don’t look like it,” said the old 
man. 

44 I’m his guardian, though,” Mr. Bott 
replied. 44 His parents sent him to me to 
take care of him, and he has run away; he 
wouldn’t stay. Have you seen him ? This 
is his handkerchief.” 

44 Have I seen him ? ” the man repeated, 
slowly. 4 4 If I knowed what you wanted 
him for I might be able to give a 
answer.” 

44 To restore him to his afflicted parents,” 
said Mr. Bott, lapsing, without being 
aware of it, into the language of the ad¬ 
vertisement; 44 for which a reward is 
offered.” 

44 How much ? ” 

44 Five pounds, if he is found and brought 
home.” 

44 How much if he is not ? ” 

44 1 don’t know. Have you seen him ? ” 

44 Yes, I have.” 

44 When? Where?” 

44 Stop a bit. How about the reward ? ” 

44 Five pounds if you can find him—less 
expenses.” 

“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” said the man. 44 Give me five shil¬ 
lings down and I’ll tell you all I know.” 

“What was he like?” said Mr. Bott, 
cautiously. 44 Perhaps you have not seen 
him at all.” 

The old man sat down by the side of Mr. 
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Bott and gave him such a description of j 
Malcolm, of his clothes, his height, the j 
colour of his hair and eyes, and his appear- | 
ance generally, that Mr. Bott could no j 
longer doubt that the speaker had really j 
been in his company. He was in great i 
spirits, and as the old man had offered to 
take five shillings for the information he ; 
could give, instead of asking for five | 
pounds, he, in an unguarded moment, put : 
his hand into his pocket and took out two ; 
half-crowns. 

“You are sure you know where he i 
went P ” he asked, holding the money still : 
between his fingers. 

“ I’ll tell you all about it when I get the 1 
money,” was the answer. 

Mr. Bott opened his fingers, and the two 


mud and dirt, like a gipsy tramp, rode 
inside with the ladies.” 

“ Stuff! ” said Mr. Bott. “Is that all 
you have to tell me ? ” 

“ It’s a fact,” said the old man. 

Mr. Bott might have judged by his 
manner of speaking that he was in earnest. 
But he had not much discrimination at any 
time, and he had had no experience of the 
follies and eccentricities of which young 
men of fortune can be guilty for the sake of 
excitement and novelty. So he said again, 
“Stuff! I did not give you five shil¬ 
lings to tell me a parcel of lies. You 
can’t make a fool of me ! ” 

“No,” said the other with a grin; 
“there’s no need for that; that’s past 
doing, that is.” 


question was whether he should not take 
the down train instead of the up; but he 
thought it best to hear something about 
Mr. Frere before going home. 

As he seated himself in the train ho 
thought with bitterness of the five shil¬ 
lings which the old man had extorted 
fiom him. “A vile impostor!” he said 
to himself, “ to invent such a string of 
falsehoods.” And yet, when he began to 
reflect, he could not help confessing that 
the old man had described Malcolm so 
exactly that there could be no doubt at all 
that he had seen him. 

“I wish I had questioned him a little 
further,” Mr. Bott said to himself. “I 
wish I had not been so hasty. I wish I 
had gone back again to look for that old 



Mr. Bott in search of the Runaway. 


half-crowns fell into the old man’s hand. 
He closed his hand immediately and opened 
his lips. 

“ I travelled with him,” he said, “ along 
this here very road.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Mr. Bott, eagerly. “ On 
foot ? ” 

“ No ; in a coach and four. A splendid 
turn-out as ever you see. A private con¬ 
cern, mind you, driven by a noble lord, 
with a barrow-knight sitting by his side, 
and two servants in livery behind them. 
Very merry they was, too, all the way they 
went.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Mr. Bott. 

“True as I stand here,” said the old 
man, getting up and speaking with anima¬ 
tion. “ I and my happles had the best 
place on the coach, and the boy as you are 
asking after, though he was covered with 


“You are an impostor! ” said Bott. 
“ Give me that money back again, or I’ll 
call the police ! ” 

“ Come and take it,” said the old man, 
turning up his sleeves. 

Mr. Bott got ud, and after some further 
altercation, raised his stick at the old man, 
as if he were going to strike him, upon 
which the other threw himself into an 
attitude, knocked the farmer’s hat off, and 
would have followed up the assault with 
a blow in the face if Mr. Bott had not 
backed out of the way as quickly as he 
could. 

After that Mr. Bott went on his way, 
more disheartened and dissatisfied than 
before. He inquired for the nearest rail¬ 
way station, and took the first train to 
London. It was do u«e following the track 
any longer, he said to himself. The only 


man, and to hear a'A that he had to say 
before I took the train. It is too late now. 
I have been vepy unlucky throughout.” 

Yes; he had been very unlucky. He had 
rejected as unworthy of credit the only 
real trace of the fugitive that he had met 
with in his three days’ weary pilgrimage, 
and that after having paid for it. He took 
Malcolm’s handkerchief from his pocket 
and looked at it sadly, with a conviction 
that the track was now lost beyond all 
hope. He might find it again in London, 
perhaps, but London was a large place, 
and it was not likely. “ I wish I had not 
been so hasty,” he said. “ I ought to 
have believed what the old man said to me. 
It was a pity not to believe it after I had 
paid for it. I ought to have believed it 
when it cost five shillings ! ” 

(To he continued.) 
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An Anxious Moment. 


A few dark fragmen of wreck could 
alone be seen. in t.lie far distance, but no 
one supposed that any human beings could 
have escaped from the fearful catastrophe. 
The Lily was quickly put to rights and stood 
on in chase of the stranger, which was now 
seen under a press of sail, standing away 
to the north-west. 

Evening was approaching, and it was 
feared that if she wished to avoid the risk 
of an engagement, she might manage to 
escape in the night. 

During the first part of it the atmosphere 
was tolerably clear, and the chase could 
dimly be seen in the distance. She was 
carrying all sail, evidently doing her best 
to escape. The Lily had all her canvas set, 
but as at night a squall cannot be seen as 
in the day-time coming across the ocean, 
all hands were kept on deck, ready to take 
it in at a moment’s notice. 

“ Are we gaining on the chase ? ” asked 
the commander, when the secondlieutenant, 


who had just before gone forward, re¬ 
turned. 

“ I think so, sir; but unless the breeze 
freshens, it will be a long time before we 
can get her within range of our guns.” 

Everything that could be thought of was 
done to make the corvette move through 
the water. The sails were wetted, the 
hammocks were piped down, and the watch 
were ordered to tarn in, with a couple of 
round shot with each, under the idea that as 
the hammocks swung forward with the 
surge of the ship, her speed would be 
increased. 

The privateers were at that time com¬ 
mitting so much havoc among the Eng¬ 
lish merchantmen, that it was of ttie 
greatest importance to stop their career. 

As the night drew on the crescent moon, 
which had before been affording some 
light, sank beneath the horizon, and the 
darkne'S increased, a mist gradually filling 
the atmosphere, and obscuring all objects 


] around. The chase was thus shut out from 
| view. Still the Lily continued standing in 
• the direction she had last been seen, 
i Eayner was on the forecastle near 
Ben Twinch, both endeavouring to pierce 
I the veil which surrounded the supposed 
i privateer. 

“We may at any moment run through 
this mist, and we shall then, I hope, see the 
chase again,” observed Ben. “It won’t 
do for a moment to shut our eyes, for may 
be we shall find her much closer than 
before.” 

“I fancy that I can even now see her, 
but my imagination may deceive me,” 
said BayneiC “ Can that be her out 
there ? ” 

“I can’t see anything,” said the boat¬ 
swain, putting his hands on either side of 
his eyes. 

“What is that on the lee bow P ” sud- 
i denlv exclaimed Bayner. 
j Before the boatswain could turn his 
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eyes in tlie direction tlie midshipman was 
pointing, the latter added, 

“I must have been mistaken. It has 
disappeared, for I can see nothing. Still I 
must go aft and report to the commander 
what 1 saw, or fancied I saw.” 

“It could only have been fancy,” 
remarked Captain Salt well. “The imagi¬ 
nation is easily deceived in an atmosphere 
like this. We’ll keep on as we were stand¬ 
ing.” 

Eayner accordingly went forward. He 
was not sorry at length to be relieved, as 
he was growing weary from having had so 
long to keep a strain on his eyes. 

At last, awakened by the gruff voice of 
the boatswain turning up the hands, he 
went on deck, and found that it was al¬ 
ready daylight; but not a sail was in sight, 
and it was pretty evident that the chase 
had altered her course. 

The commander, thinking it likely that 
she had kept to the westward, steered in 
that direction. 

The day wore on, but still no sail ap¬ 
peared, nor did it seem at all likely that 
the chase would again be sighted. The 
ship was therefore put about to rejoin the 
lone. 

Soon after noon the wind fell, and the 
Lily lay motionless on the glassy ocean; 
the sun shining forth with intense heat, 
making the pitch in the seams of the deck 
bubble up, and every piece of metal feel as 
if it had just come out of a furnace. The 
seamen sought every spot of shade which 
the sails afforded, and made frequent visits 
to the water-cask to quench their thirst. 

A few hours thus passed by, when away 
to the south-east a few clouds could be 
seen floating across the sky. 

‘ ‘ The calm can only be partial, for there’s 
wind out there,” observed the commander, 
pointing the clouds out to the first lieu¬ 
tenant. “ I hope we shall soon get it.” 

In this he was disappointed. The day 
went by; the ship still lay motionless on 
the waste of waters. Another night came 
on. It was not until the sun again rose 
that the sails were heard to give several 
loud flap3 against the masts; a few cat’s- 
paws were seen playing over the surface of 
the water, and at length the canvas swelled 
out to an easterly breeze. The tacks were 
hauled aboard, and the Lily stood in the 
direction it was supposed the lone would 
be found, over the course she had just 
come. 

. The wind was light, and she made but 
little progress. It freshened, however, in 
the evening, and during the night the log 
showed that she was going at a fair rate. 

Eayner was in the morning watch, and 
was forward when the look-out from the 
masthead shouted, 

“A piece of wreck away on the star¬ 
board bow.” 

As the ship would pass close by it, she 
was kept on her course. Eayner was ex¬ 
amining the piece of wreck through his 
glass, when he saw what he supposed was 
a person moving on it. 

He went aft, and reported this to the 
first lieutenant, who was on deck, and the 
ship was headed up towards it. 

“ I can see four or five men ! ” exclaimed 
Eayner—“some are lying down. One 
man is kneeling up and waving.” 

By this time the commander had come 
on deck, and as the ship drew near, he 
ordered a boat to be got ready. 

Two of the men were seen to rise on their 
knees, and wave. 

“They must have belonged to the crew 
of the ship which blew up the other day, 
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though how they escaped seems a miracle,” 
observed the commander. “Poor fellows, 
they must have suffered fearfully ! Put a 
breaker of water and some food in the 
boat. They’ll want nourishment as soon as 
possible.” 

The corvette was hove to. Eayner took 
charge of the boat, the crew pulling eagerly 
away to the rescue of the hapless men on 
the raft. 

As they drew near, Eayner observed, to 
his surprise, as he stood up steering, that 
one of the persons kneeling on the raft 
was dressed in the uniform, of an English 
midshipman. 

“ Give way, lads — give way ! ” he 
shouted. 

The boat was quickly up to the raft, 
which was a portion apparently of the poop 
deck. Besides the young Englishman, 
there were five persons dressed as ordinary 
seamen, dark swarthy fellows, their coun¬ 
tenances haggard, and their whole appear¬ 
ance wretched in the extreme. 

“Water, water! in mercy give us 
water!” cried the young Englishman; 
while the other men, who were scarcely 
able to move, pointed to their mouths. 
One lay stretched on the raft, apparently 
lifeless, and another seemed almost too far 
gone to recover. 

Two of the Lily’s crew leapt on the raft, 
and, lifting up the English midshipman, 
carried him to the stern-sheets, where 
Eayner stood with a cup of water ready to 
give him. 

He grasped it with both his hands, and 
eagerly drank the contents. A second 
mug had in the meantime been filled. One 
of the Frenchmen, in his eagerness to reach 
it, stretched out his arms, and fell fiat on 
his face. The English seamen lifted him 
up, and gently poured the water down his 
throat. He and two more were lifted on 
board. They then took a cup to the rest, 
who were too weak to make the slightest 
exertion. They poured some water down 
the throat of one; he gave one gasp, and 
then sank back, apparently lifeless. A 
sixth person was already beyond human 
help. On raising his arm, it fell again at 
his side. 

“Are we to take these two bodies with 
us ? ” asked one of the men. “ They don’t 
seem to have any life in them.” 

“ Yes, by all means,” answered Eayner; 
“we must let the doctor judge about 
them—perhaps he may bring them round.” 

The two bodies were placed in the bows, 
and the crew giving way, Eayner steered 
for the ship. As he looked at the counten¬ 
ance of the English midshipman, he 
thought that he had seen him before. He 
did not trouble him with questions, how¬ 
ever ; indeed, although the latter had asked 
for water, it was very evident that he was 
unable to answer them. 

The boat was soon alongside. The young 
midshipman was the first lifted on board. 

“ Why, who can this be ! ” exclaimed the 
commander. “ How came he among the 
crew of the privateer ? ” 

Eayner explained that he had seen him 
spring on deck the instant before the ship 
blew up, but more about him he could not 
say, as he had not spoken a word since he 
was taken on board the boat. 

“ Carry him at once into my cabin,” said 
the commander. “YouTLdo all you can 
for him I know, doctor,” he added, ad¬ 
dressing the surgeon, who, with the aid of 
the master and another officer, had already 
lifted up the young stranger. 

“ He wants nourishment more than doc¬ 
toring,” answered the surgeon. 


While the midshipman was being carried 
into the cabin, the assistant-surgeon was 
examining the other men. He ordered 
some broth to be given to the three who 
had first been taken into the boat, observ¬ 
ing that it was the only thing they re¬ 
quired ; and he then at once turned his 
attention to a fourth man, whose pulse he 
felt with a serious countenance. 

“ There’s life in him still,” he observed; 
and ordering his head to be slightly raised, 
he hurried down to his dispensary, and 
quickly returned with a stimulant, which 
he poured down his throat. The effect was 
wonderful, for scarcely had it been swal¬ 
lowed than the patient gave signs of 
returning animation. The last poor- fel¬ 
low, after a careful examination, he pro¬ 
nounced beyond human aid. 

“Had we arrived half an hour sooner 
his life might have been saved,” he ob¬ 
served, “ for even now he is scarcely cold.”' 

The surgeon soon came uj). 

“We’ll try what can be done,” he said, 
“for I never despair in a case of this sort.” 

All his efforts, however, proved vain; 
and he at last had to acknowledge to the 
assistant-surgeon that the unfortunate man 
was beyond recovery. The yards had in 
the meantime been braced round, and the 
ship had been standing on her course. 

Eayner was now sent for into the cabin, 
where he found the midshipman he had 
saved, placed in the commander’s cot. 

“Do you see a likeness to any one you 
know ? ” asked Commander Saltwell. 

“ Yes,” answered Eayner, looking at the 
countenance of the young stranger, who 
was sleeping calmly; “I thought so from, 
the first; he reminds me of Mrs. Crofton, 
or, rather, of her daughter.” 

“So he does me. I have little doubt 
that he is Oliver Crofton, and I can fully 
account for his being on board the priva¬ 
teer,” said the commander. “She must 
have captured the prize of which he was 
in charge. I fear that the rest of the men 
who were prisoners on board have pe¬ 
rished.” 

“ I am thankful that he has been saved,” 
said Eayner. “It would well-nigh have 
broken Mrs. Crofton’s and her daughter’^ 
hearts if they had heard that he had died 
in so dreadful a manner, though to be sure 
no one would have known of it unless we 
bad fallen in with the raft.” 

The doctor would not allow any ques¬ 
tions to be asked his patient until he had 
several times taken a small quantity of 
nourishment, and had passed the inter¬ 
mediate time in sleep; and the commander 
also kindly directed that he should be 
allowed to remain in his cot, while he had 
a hammock slung in his cabin for himself. 

The surgeon or assistant-surgeon was. 
in constant attendance on him during the 
night. 

Their unremitting care was rewarded, 
for soon after the hammocks were piped 
up the young stranger opened his eyes, 
and exclaimed in a faint voice, with a tona 
of astonishment, 

“Where am I ? What has happened ?” 

“You are all right, and safe among 
friends,” said the commander, who had 
just turned out of his hammock, coming ta 
his side. “You shall have some break¬ 
fast, and then I must get you to tell me 
all about yourself. Unless I am mistaken, 
we have met before. Are you not Oliver 
Crofton ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the midshipman. 

“ How did you know that, sir ? ” 

“I made a shrewd guess at it,” answered 
the commander, smiling, “ and truly glad 
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I am to have you on board my ship. How¬ 
ever, do not exert yourself just now, but 
go to sleep again if you can till the steward 
brings you your breakfast, and you shall 
then, if the doctor thinks you are strong 
enough, tell me all that has happened.” 

The commander, coming on deck, told 
Bayner that he was right in his conjec¬ 
tures, and invited him to breakfast with 
him. 

The surgeon, however, would not allow 
Oliver to get up, but said that he might 
give an account of his adventures, provided 
he did not spin too long a yam. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Oliver. “I’ll 
try to collect my thoughts ; for, to say the 
truth, I find them somewhat scattered at 
present. 

‘ ‘ It must have been nearly ten days ago 
when the Ariel, to which I belonged, cap¬ 
tured a French brig. Captain Matson sent 
me on board to take her to Port Boyal. 
We were just in sight of the eastern end of 
Jamaica, when a large privateer bore down 
on us. We did our best to escape, but as 
she sailed two feet to our one, and carried 
twenty-two guns, we were compelled to 
yield, and I and my men were taken on 
board, while our prize was sent away to 
one of the French islands. 

“The privateer continued her cruise in 
search of our merchantmen, or any prizes 
our ships might have taken. A more ruf¬ 
fianly set of fellows I never set eyes on. 
My poor men were robbed of everything 
they had about them, and I should have 
had my jacket taken off my back but for 
the interference of the officers, who allowed 
me to mess with them, and to go on deck 
whenever I wished. Considering the style 
of their conversation at table, however, I 
should have thankfully preferred living by 
myself. 

“When they discovered that you were 
English, the officers took a fearful oath 
that nothing should compel them to yield. 
They, however, did their best to escape, 
but when they found that you had the 
heels of them they made up their minds to 
fight, fully expecting, I believe, to take 
you. Nothing could exceed the savage¬ 
ness of the crew as, stripped to the waist, 
they went to their guns. Several of them, 
as they cast their eyes on me, vowed that 
they would shoot me through the head 
should the day go against them. Having 
no fancy to be so treated, I thought it 
prudent to go below, knowing very well 
that in spite of their boasting they would 
soon get the worst of it, and that you, at 
all events, would fight on until you had 
compelled them to strike their flag or sent 
them to the bottom. I felt the awful posi¬ 
tion in which I was placed. I might be 
killed by one of your shot, even should I 
escape the knives and bullets of my captors. 

“ I considered how I could best preserve 
my life, as I'thought it very possible that 
you would send the privateer to the bottom 
should she not yield or try to escape. I 
determined, should I find her sinking, to 
leap out through one of the stern windows 
of the captain’s cabin. I accordingly made 
my way there, and was looking out for 
some instrument with which to force open 
the window, when I saw smoke curling up 
through an opening in the deck below me. 
I at once knew that it must arise from a 
spot at no great distance from the maga¬ 
zine. In the hopes of inducing the com¬ 
mander to send some men down to try and 
extinguish the fire before it was too late I 
sprang on deck. Scarcely had I reached 
it, and was telling the captain of our dan¬ 
ger, when I felt a fearful concussion, and 


found myself lifted into the air, the next 
instant to be plunged overboard amidst the 
mangled crew, some few around me shriek¬ 
ing vainly for help, though the greater 
number had been killed by the explosion 
and sank immediately. Being a strong 
swimmer, I struck out, narrowly avoiding 
several who clutched at my legs, and swam 
towards a large piece of wreck which had 
been blown to some distance from where 
the ship went down. I scrambled upon it, 
and was soon joined by three other men, 
who had, they told me, been forward and 
found themselves uninjured in the water. 

“ I saw soon afterwards two others float¬ 
ing at some distance from the raft. One of 
them shouted for help, saying that he 
was exhausted, and could no longer sup¬ 
port himself. The other, notwithstanding, 
left him to his fate and swam towards us. 
I could not bear to see the poor fellow 
perish in our sight with the possibility of 
saving him, and as there was no time to be 
lost I plunged in and made for him, pick¬ 
ing up in my way a piece of plank. I 
placed it under his arms, and telling him 
to hold on to it, shoved it before me in the 
direction of the raft. The other fellow had 
in the meantime got hold of a piece of 
timber on which he was resting, but was 
apparently almost exhausted. As I passed 
I told him that if I could I would come to 
his help, and I at length mauaged to get 
back to the raft, on to which the three 
men had hauled up their other shipmate. 

“ I was pretty well tired by this time, and 
had to rest two or three minutes before I 
could again venture into the water. While 
I was trying to recover my strength the 
man clinging to the log, fancying that no 
one was coming, again shrieked out for 
help. Once more slipping into the water, at 
last by shoving the piece of plank before 
me, I contrived to reach him; then getting 
him to take hold of it, I made my way 
back to the raft, when we were both 
dragged nearly exhausted out of the water. 

“ At first I had hopes that you would 
discover us and put back to take us off, but 
when I perceived that you were on fire I 
began to fear that we should not be ob¬ 
served, though I did not say so to my com¬ 
panions in misfortune, but endeavoured to 
keep up their spirits. I told them that if 
the ship with which they had been engaged 
should come back, my countrymen would 
not look upon them as enemies, but would 
treat them kindly, as people who had suf¬ 
fered a great misfortune. When, however, 
they saw you standing away, they began 
to abuse the English, declaring that we 
were a perfidious nation, never to be trusted, 
and I had some suspicion that they would 
wreak their ill-temper on my head. 

‘‘My position would have been very dread¬ 
ful even had I been with well-disposed com¬ 
panions. The sun beat down upon our 
heads with terrific force; we had not a 
particle of food, nor a drop of water to 
quench our thirst. I was thankful when, 
the sun at length having set, the men, ac¬ 
customed only to think of the present, and 
not suffering much as yet from want of 
food or water, stretched themselves on the 
raft to sleep. 

“ I sat up, hoping against hope that 
you might come back to ascertain if any 
people had escaped, or that some other 
vessel might pass within hail. We had no 
means of making a signal, not even a spar 
on which to hoist our handkerchiefs or 
shirts. The only article which had by 
some means or other been thrown on the 
raft was a blanket. How it had fallen 
there I cannot tell. I secured it, and 


doubling it up it served as a rest to my 
head. I constantly, however, got up to 
look about, but no vessel could I see, and 
at length, overpowered by weariness, I lay 
down and fell asleep. 

‘‘ At daylight I awoke. The sea was calm. 
I gazed anxiously around. Not a speck 
was risible in the horizon. The sun rose, 
and his rays beat down upon us with even 
greater fury than on the previous day, or, 
at all events, I suffered more, as did my 
companions. They now cried out for water 
and food, and I saw them eye me -with 
savage looks. I pretended not to observe 
this, and said that I hoped and thought we 
might catch some fish or birds. 

“ ‘ It will be better for some of us if we 
do,’ muttered one of the men. 

‘‘ Although I saw several coveys of flying- 
fish leaping out of the water in the distance, 
none came near us. Once I caught sight 
of the black fin of a shark gliding by; 
presently the creature turned, and as it 
passed it eyed us I thought with an evil 
look, but while the water was calm there 
was no risk of its getting at us. Had the 
brute been smaller we might have tried to 
catch it. I remembered having heard of 
several people who saved their lives 
when nearly starved by getting hold of 
a shark. One of the men stuck out his* 
leg, and when the creature tried to grab it, 
a running bowline was slipped round its 
head, and it was hauled up. My com¬ 
panions, however, had not the spirits to 
make the attempt—indeed, we could not 
find rope sufficient for the purpose on our 
raft. 

“ The day wore on, and scarcely any of 
my companions spoke, but lay stretched at 
full length on the raft. Others sat with, 
their arms round their knees, and their 
heads bent down, groaning and complain¬ 
ing, one or two swearing fearfully at the 
terrible fate which had overtaken them, 
regardless of that of their late shipmates 
hurried into eternity. In vain I tried to 
arouse them. Now and then one would 
look at me with an ominous glance, and I 
confess, I began to fear, as night drew on, 
that I should not be allowed to see an¬ 
other day dawn. I stood up, though it 
was with difficulty that I could steady my¬ 
self, for my strength was already failing. 
Anxiously I looked round the horizon. 
The sky had hitherto been clear, but as I 
cast my eye to the eastward I observed a 
cloud rising rapidly. Another and an¬ 
other followed. They came on directly 
towards us, discharging heavy drops of 
rain. My fear was that they would empty 
themselves before they reached us. The 
looks of my companions brightened. 

“‘Now, my friends,’ I said, ‘we must 
try and catch some of that rain. Here, 
spread out this blanket, for if a shower 
falls but for ten minutes we shall have 
water enough to quench our thirst.’ 

“We got the blanket ready. The first 
cloud passed by, nearly saturating the 
blanket. The men wrung it out into one 
of their hats, two or three sucking at the 
corners. They seemed inclined to fight for 
the small quantity they had obtained, but 
did not even offer to give me any. I got 
no water, though the blanket was some¬ 
what cleansed, not that I felt inclined to 
be particular. In a few minutes another 
shower fell. Each of us got an ample 
supply of water. My spirits rose in a way 
I could not have expected. For some time 
I did not suffer from the pangs of hunger, 
but they presently returned with greater 
force than before, and I guessed how my 
companions were feeling. I encouraged 
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them as well as I was able. ‘ God, in His 
mercy, has sent us water, and He may, I 
trust, supply us with food.’ 

‘ ‘ Some of them stared at my remark, 
but others replied, 

“ ‘Yes, yes, perhaps to-morrow we shall 
have an ample breakfast.’ 

“Still I did not trust them completely, 
and endeavoured to keep awake until they 
had all dropped off to sleep. 

“Another heavy shower fell during the 
night, and I roused them up to obtain a 
further supply of water. We filled all our 
hats, for we had nothing else to put it in. 
The next day was but a repetition of the 
former. The water we had obtained during 
the night was quickly exhausted. My 
hopes of catching some fish appeared 
likely to be disappointed. Twice a shark 
came near us, but the brute was too large 
to give us a chance of catching it. It was 
far more likely to have caught us had we 
made the attempt. We shouted to drive 
it off. At last, smaller fish of some sort 
approached—albicores. or bonitas. It was 
extraordinary with what eager looks we 
eyed the creatures. 

“ While we were watching the fish, try¬ 
ing to devise some means of catching them, 
one of the men, who lay stretched on the 
raft apparently asleep or in a state of 
stupor, suddenly sat up, uttering an excla¬ 
mation of delight. We turned our heads, 
and saw him eagerly gnawing at a flying- 
fish ; but he snarled and growled, eating 
eagerly all the time, just as a dog does 
when a person attempts to take a bone 
from him. He had managed to gulp down 
the larger portion before the others could 
snatch the prize from him. The next 
moment he sank back, and never spoke 
again. I saw no violence used, except the 
force they exerted to take the fragments 
of the fish from his hands. It appeared to 
me as if one of them had stabbed him, so 
suddenly did he fall. 

“ The others gave me none of the fish; 
indeed, my portion would have been so 
small that I did not miss it, though for 
the moment I would have been thankful 
for the merest scrap of food. 

“I still endeavoured to keep up my 
spirits, and prayed for strength ‘ from 
above. I am sure it was given me, or I 
should have sunk. I did not like even to 
think of the pain I suffered. The French¬ 
men, too, were growing ravenous, and I 
heard them talking together, and looking 
at me as if meditating mischief. 

“ I thought over the means by which I 
could best preserve my life. I knew that 
it would not do to show the slightest fear, 
so arousing myself, I said, 

“ ‘ My friends, you are hungry, so am T, 
but we can endure another day without 
eating. Now I want you to understand 
that we are more likely to be saved by an 
English vessel than by one of any other 
nation, as there are three times as many 
English cruisers in these seas as there are 
French, and ten times as many merchant¬ 
men. 

“ ‘ If we are picked up by an English ves¬ 
sel you are sure to be well treated for my 
sake, but if any accident were to happen to 
me—if I was to fall overboard, for instance 
—there would be no one to say a word in 
your favour. Remember that I was the 
means of saving the lives of two of you, 
although, when I plunged into the water 
and swam to you at the risk of being 
caught by a shark, or sinking myself from 
fatigue, I did not expect any return. I 
suppose that you do not wish to be un¬ 
grateful.’ * 
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“ This address seemed to have some effect 
on the men I had saved. Each of them 
uttered an exclamation of approval, while 
the two others, who still retained some little 
strength, turned aside their heads, not 
daring to look at me. I did not move until 
night came on, when I crawled from the 
place I had occupied and lay down between 
the two men who seemed most disposed to 
befriend me. In the middle of the night I 
awoke, and finding that there was a light 
breeze I endeavoured to kneel up and 
ascertain if providentially any vessel was 
approaching. 

“ I was raising myself on my elbow 
when I saw one of the men who had 
threatened me by their words creeping 
towards me. I instantly awoke my two 
friends, for so I vill c ill th&m, by ex¬ 
claiming, ‘There is a breeze. Perhaps a 
vessel is approaching us. We should not 
be sleeping,’ while the man whom I sus¬ 
pected of a design against my life drew 
back and lay perfectly still. I determined 
not again to fall asleep, if I could avoid it, 
until daylight. I believe, however, that I 
frequently dropped off, but I was preserved. 
When morning dawned I discovered that 
the man who had, as I believed, intended 
to kill me was utterly unable to move. 
The other fellow, however, seemed to be 
the strongest of the party. He got up, 
and stretching out his arms exclaimed, 
addressing his countrymen, 

“ ‘ Food we must have this day at every 
cost, or we shall perish.’ 

“ I also rose, and found, to my surprise, 
that I could stand on my feet. 

“ ‘ I pray God that we may have food, 
and that some friendly vessel may bring 
it,’ I exclaimed. 

“ As I spoke I looked round the horizon, 
when I need not tell you how grateful I 
felt to Heaven at seeing a sail standing, 
as I judged, directly towards us. I pointed 
her out to my companions, but as they 
were sitting down they could not for some 
time make her out. I, too, could no longer 
support myself, and once more sank on 
the raft. In a short time, however, we 
could all distinguish her. The French¬ 
men began to weep. Now they expressed 
their fears that she would pass us; now 
they tried to shout for joy at the thoughts 
of being saved. I at times also dreaded 
lest we should not be observed, but ail my 
doubts vanished when I made you out to 
be an English sloop-of-war, and saw you 
haul up towards us.” 

(To be continued.) 


MY EARLY SCHOOLDAYS., 

By an Old Boy. 

PART III. 

J ohn R-, at eight years of age or 

thereabouts, had a complexion almost 
as da.rk as that of a Hindoo, and may, 
for all I know, have had Indian blood 
in his veins. He was a quiet, thought¬ 
ful lad, rather indifferent to the rough 
spirits of the playground, and most atten¬ 
tive to his studies. On coming into the 
class to which I belonged, he provoked 
my emulation by getting the better of me 
almost as soon as he came. For some time 
we ran a rather even race in the Delectus, 
but ho managed to outstrip me, and got 
into the second Latin class before I could 
catch him up. John’s dark face became, of 
course, a standing subject of sarcastic re¬ 
mark among the country boys, and there 


were soon a number of stereotyped jokes 
current regarding it, for all which the sub¬ 
ject of them cared very little, generally 
keeping much aloof from the farming lads, 
and finding entertainment for himself in 
the company of his books and a few of the 
better-bred boys who were like-minded 
with himself. 

One Saturday afternoon, when we were 
all assembled round the master’s desk, 
waiting the distribution at his hands of our 
weekly threepences, Brown, who had per¬ 
haps overheard some of these flying jokes, 
taxed John with having a dirty face. 

“No, sir,” said John; “I assure you 
my face is net dirty, sir.” 

“ When did you wash it ? ” 

“ I have washed it since dinner, sir—not 
an hour ago.” 

“ Well, go and wash it again ; I shall not 
pay you with such a face as that.” 

John went down, and in a few minutes 
came back to the pay-table, his face 
shining, but as dark as ever. 

“ Do you mean,” said the master, “to 
call that a clean face ? ” 

“ Indeed, sir, it is as clean as I can 
make it.” 

“ Very well, then; I’ll try what I can do. 
Come down into the lavatory and I’ll wash 
it for you.” 

Off he marched, holding John by the 
hand, and, as a matter of course, we all 
lushed after them, and crowded round the 
window of the lavatory, which looked into 
the playground, to see what would follow. 
The master took off his coat, turned up 
his shirt-sleeves, and, bending John’s head 
over the basin, 
plied at his face 
with soap and 
flannel; then, 
sluicing him well, 
lifted him up to 
see the effect. 
The face was as 
dark as before— 
rather darker if 
anything. Angry 
at his evident 
failure, the mas¬ 
ter seized a hair¬ 
brush which lay 
on a shelf, soaped 
it well, and, put¬ 
ting the patient 
again into position, began scrubbing away 
vigorously. We boys outside set up a 
cheery laugh, -which for a moment or two 
drowned the cries of the sufferer, but which 
changed suddenly to a note not at all 
cheery when-we saw the water in the basin 
turning a deep crimson. 

A rapid drumming on the window- 
panes and the pointing of many fingers 
at the basin drew the master’s attention 
to what he was doing, and 4 poor John, 
who was crying bitterly, was instantly 
released. John was kept at home the 
next day, but the consequences were not 
very alarming, and were chiefly noted 
in the ensuing week by a series of court- 
plaster patches on the aggrieved face. I 

may mention here that John R-finished 

his education at the university, and that 
he subsequently attained to eminence in 
the legal profession, was knighted, and 
realised both reputation and fortune. 
When, some forty odd years later, I saw him 
figuring in the law-courts, I have wondered 
whether he had quite forgotten that san¬ 
guinary bout at the wash-basin. 

Nature is very kind to children, and 
custom, which is a second nature, is still 
kinder. Though I was never happy at 
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Brown’s, I grew by degrees resigned and 
confident—perhaps a little defiant—and 
the two last years were much more tole¬ 
rable than the first. I got, in a measure, 
used to the poor dietary, and learned to 
supplement it by a judicious use of my 
pocket-money, which mostly went in the 
purchase of penny or twopenny loaves. 
I went home only in the summer holidays, 
staying at school during winter, and 
amusing myself as best I could in the 
town, and in visiting some of my school¬ 
fellows at their homes. I should mention, 
however, that I went home for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, in IS 13, to be present at the 
marriage of my eldest sister. That was 
the coldest winter of this century; the 
Thames was frozen over in January, and I 
went with my brother and sisters to wit¬ 
ness the rare spectacle of a fair which was 
held on the ice for several days. 

I shall not dwell longer on the subject 
of my stay at Old Brown’s ; there are no 
very pleasant memories to recall. It is not 
agreeable to think of having a hundred 
times filled one’s pockets to bursting with 
the farmers’ swede-turnips and devoured 
them in secret, of making oneself ill with 
elderberries, unripe blackberries, wild sor¬ 
rel, sloes, and crab-apples, and of the mis¬ 
takes we made in eating various sorts of 
fungi under the idea that they were mush¬ 
rooms. 

Neither is it refreshing to think of the 
tyranny of the big boys over the little 
ones; how the latter were compelled to 
chew india-rubber to make snap-crackers ; 
how they had to be bled in the fingers with 
fleams to show their hardihood; to fight 
pitched battles in the big bedroom to prove 
their pluck; or to sit in their nightgowns 
on the end of the bedstead and tell tales 
until the hulky ones were asleep. All 
these things, and a host of others not a 
whit more delightful, crowd my recollec¬ 
tion as imagination leads me back to the 
scenes of my troublous childhood, and, 
seeing that it would be pleasanter for me 
to forget them, no more shall be said about 
them here. 

One word I must add, because it may 
serve to explain why it was that I could 
never succeed in winning the favour 
of my master. The uncomely fact (which 
I never knew until I had almost attained 
to man’s estate) was simply this : I had 
been sent to the school to work out a debt. 
Brown owed a stationer in the town a 
hundred pounds; the stationer had a busi¬ 
ness connection with my father; Brown 
could not pay the money, but was willing 
to take a pupil and liquidate the claim in 
that way. So I got my three years’ board 
and instruction, and the stationer got his 
hundred pounds, probably somewhat dis¬ 
counted. If that fact is any excuse for 
the conduct of Mr. Brown towards me, let 
him have the benefit of it by all means. 

The summer holidays had come in the 
middle of June, 1815; all the boys, save 
my special friends, the two Scots, had gone 
home, and I was expecting to be left the 
last, as usual, when one afternoon Joannah, 
the servant-maid, called me from the play¬ 
ground and told me I was wanted in the 
parlour. I took a hasty wash, put on a 
clean frill, and followed her thither. There 
I found a gentleman from London, whom 
I recognised as a friend of my father’s, who 
was returning to town in a few days, and 
would take me with him. Glad enough I 
was to hear it, and still more glad also to 
hear that I was not to return to the school 
again. I could not conceal my delight at 
this last piece of news, and the remarks 


made by the stranger at the demonstra¬ 
tions I made were anything but satisfac¬ 
tory to Brown. 

It must have been about the beginning 
of the last week of the month that I 
mounted to the top of the London coach 
after an early breakfast, and set off for 
home. As we passed through the villages 
and towns on our route, I was made aware 
that something extraordinary had occurred. 
Groups of men were everywhere assembled 
in the streets, and were exhibiting in 
various ways most unmistakable signs of 
satisfaction ; some of them brought sprigs 
of laurel to deck the horses’ heads, while 
others threw their caps in the air and roared 
themselves hoarse. Arrived at Henley, 
we had great difficulty in making way 
through the mob that filled the market¬ 
place, and which seemed to be almost mad 
with excitement. 

There I learned that a great battle 
had been fought in Belgium—that Wel¬ 
lington had smashed up Buonaparte, and 
had got the rascal prisoner, and would 
hang him for a certainty; that the war 
was at an end, and that now we were 
to have peace and plenty, and bread at six¬ 
pence the quartern loaf. This glorious 
news was cried by hundreds of fellows, who 
made the most frightful noise with tin 
horns a yard long, and bawled it inces¬ 
santly in all 
directions. It was 
nearly dark whon 
the coach (which 
was two hours 
late) stopped at 
Hatchard’s, in 
Piccadilly. Lon¬ 
don seemed as 
much excited, if 
not more, than 
the country 
towns; and all 
along the endless 
vistas of streets 
the general illu¬ 
mination was 
bursting its buds 
of fire. As yet 
the real facts of the Waterloo victory, 
if known at all, were known only to a few, 
and it was several days before complete 
and truthful information was generally cir¬ 
culated. The prophecy of cheap bread was 
not exactly fulfilled when peace had been 
proclaimed, for the quartern loaf was at or 
about twenty pence for many months after. 

I was eleven years old at this date, and 
had another year’s schooling before me. 
As that year was passed at a respectable 
grammar school, where I was but a day- 
scholar, and as it would show nothing re¬ 
markable, it may well be passed over. 
Soon after entering on my thirteenth year 
my school days came to a sudden termina¬ 
tion, and I had to address myself, willy 
niily, to the battle of life. 

-- 

ON KILLING, SETTING, AND PRE¬ 
SERVING INSECTS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
killing ( continued ). 

A nother mode of using cyanide of potassium 
is by keeping a bottle containing a very 
strong solution of the poison, dipping into it a 
tiny piece of blotting paper about as large as the 
capital letter M, and dropping it into the box 
together with the moth. This is certainly pre¬ 
ferable to the cyanide bottle. 



The reader must, however, remember that the 
cyanide is a deadly poison, and that a chemist 
may not sell it without a properly authenticated 
order. It is nearly as dangerous as prussic acid, 
and, if obtained, must be handled with the- 
greatest care, and never left in any place where 
it can by any possibility be misused. Should, 
for example, a bottle of cyanide be left in the 
way of a child, and the child were to poison 
itself, the person who left the poison in its way 
would be liable for manslaughter. 

1 have possessed the strongest of poisons ever 
since I was a boy, but have never had the 
slightest accident with them, and though within 
reach of my hand as I write there is a supply of 
poisons enough to kill the whole household 
twice over, there is no danger. 

Chloroform is exceedingly useful, as, on 
account of its volatility, it can be applied to the 
insect itself without injuring its plumage. It is 
especially useful in the case of capturing “noisy” 
moths, which knock themselves about then- 
prisons w-hen boxed, rub the scales off their 
wings and bodies, and make themselves into 
miserably ragged objects in a few minutes. 

The simplest plan is to carry a little bottle 
tightly corked, with a camel’s-liair brush at¬ 
tached to the cork. As soon as a moth shows 
itself to be noisy, just open the lid a very little, 
introduce the brush, and draw it out again 
while you close the lid, so as to scrape off a small 
drop of the chloroform. The effect is magical, 
the moth being immediately quieted, and, if 
allowed to remain in the box, killed outright. 

There are some moths, however, which bid 
defiance to chloroform and everything else, and 
decline to die under any circumstances. Chief 
among these obstinate insects arc the females 
of the large-bodied moths, and the Wood Leopard 
Moth (Zeuzcra ccscali) in particular, is peculiarly 
indisposed to die. 

I have known instances where the female 
Wood Leopard has been apparently killed, and 
then set in the usual way, all the fore part of 
the body stiffened and dried as it ought to do, 
so that the legs or wings would snap off if 
rudely handled. Yet the abdomen w-as as 
lively as ever, and when touched, twisted and 
wriggled with as much agility as it could have 
displayed before capture. 

Not long ago, one of my friends captured a 
female Wood Leopard, and, knowing its tena¬ 
city of life, he not only put plenty of chlorofon * 
into the box, but poured chloroform over the 
insect. 

It appeared to yield to this very strong treat¬ 
ment, and the captor proceeded to stuff the 
abdomen, as must be done with all large-bodied 
female moths. So he removed the whole con¬ 
tents of the abdomen, filled up the space with 
cotton-wool soaked in chloroform, “set” the 
insect, and left it. 

In a short time he looked for the moth, and 
found it walking about without appearing in 
the least uneasy, and it was so strong that it had 
been able to drag out of the setting-board the- 
pin which ran through its body. 

This is another instance of the mistake which, 
we make if we judge the feelings of insects by 
our own. 

As, however, chloroform is one of the dan¬ 
gerous substances which cannot be always pro¬ 
cured, Benzine will be found to answer the pur¬ 
pose perfectly well. Indeed, a practical ento¬ 
mologist tells me that he even prefers it to 
chloroform. By means of the brush, lie rapidly 
paints a streak of benzine across the inside of 
the lid, thus stupefying the insect, and causing- 
it to lie quite still and insensible while he pins 
it. He then covers the whole body with benzine*, 
and so prevents it from returning to life. 

At first it takes all colour out of the moth, but 
benzine evaporates with great rapidity, and in a 
very short time the colours are as bright as ever. 

Many moths have the body covered with long 
and downy feathers, which would be clogged- 
together, and their appearance spoiled, were 
they allowed to dry in the ordinary way. But 
if a current of air be kept blowing on them from 
the tail towards the head, they will resume their 
soft plume-like aspect, and show no signs that, 
they had ever been wetted. 
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I shall have to revert to this branch of the 
subject when treating on Preserving Insects. 

Benzine, by the way, has at first a very 
remarkable effect on moths. The wings become 
reversed, stiff, and tucked under the body in 
the oddest fashion imaginable, so that it is 
almost impossible to place them in their right 
position. But after they have been enveloped in 
the vapour for five or ten minutes, the wings 
lose their rigidity, and can be set without the 
least difficulty. 

Another handy mode of stupefying insects is 
hy using the Laurel. 

The very youngest leaves should be chosen for 
thi3 purpose, those which are only beginning to 
show themselves being the best. They should 
be bruised and then placed in the box or bottle. 
As the juice which exudes from them is very 
plentiful, and will wet the moths almost as 
badly as the cyanide, it is best to tie up the 
bruised leaves in a small piece of gauze, so as to 
keep the moth from falling among them. 

A very powerful and fragrant odour like that 
-of peach kernels will issue from the bruised 
leaves, and is produced by the same cause— 
namely, the presence of prussic acid in consider¬ 
able quantities. This acid poisons the atmo¬ 
sphere, which, by means of the remarkable re¬ 
spiratory apparatus of insects, permeates every 
portion of the bod}’’, and so causes death. 

Prussic acid being even more volatile than 
the cyanide of potassium, the laurel leaves must 
lx; constantly renewed, forty-eight hours render¬ 
ing them quite harmless. Moreover, as they 
are wet, they are liable to mould, and, instead of 
the fresh, fragrant perfume which they gave out 
at first, exhale only an unpleasant odour like 
that of decaying fungi. 

Beetles, however, are not injured by laurel, 
their skins being hard, and having no plumage 
to bo wetted. They will be somewhat sticky 
wbm removed from the laurel, but they can be 
eaaly washed, and there is. hardly any beetle 
which: is not improved by being washed. The 
laurel will also preserve their flexibility, so that 
•after a day or two they can be set as easily as 
when they were first taken. 

I never could take to Ammonia, although it 
is very strongly recommended. 

_ It is very uncertain, some moths being so 
little susceptible of it that they take half an 
hour in dying, a thing which is an abomination 
to the true entomologist. 

Of course, the solid ammonia — called by 
ladies “salts”—is the form which is em¬ 
ployed. But it rapidly loses its virtues, and 
soon becomes so harmless that it can be smelt 
without causing sneezing, and held close to the 
eyes without making them water. 

Tobacco-smoke and Sulphur-smoke are 
both recommended in killing insects. I believe in 
neither. The former is useful in stupefying a 
noisy moth, and keeping it quiet in its box, 
but there are very few moths which are really 
killed by it. Some of the smaller species may 
succumb to it, but I should not like to set a 
moth of even moderate size, however dead it 
might seem, if tobacco-smoke had been used in 
killing it. 

Sulphur undoubtedly does kill, hut it spoils as 
w T cll as kills, and there is no depending on the 
©olour when once an insect has been placed in 
the fumes of sulphur. Sometimes it alters the 
colour, and sometimes it discharges it altogether. 
This effect of sulphur-smoke is well-known to 
milliners, who bleach discoloured straw hats 
;-and bonnets by placing them over lighted 
sulphur. 

__ These fumes form one of the means whereby 
dishonest dealers manufacture what they 
are pleased to call “unique” specimens of 
insects. First, they procure the wings, then 
they bleach them by sulphur. Then they stain 
them with various patterns, principally using 
aniline dyes for the purpose, then they attach 
them to bodies which do not belong to them, 
and so manufacture their unique specimens. 

This is all very ingenious : and if it be ac¬ 
knowledged as an entomological joke, no harm 
is done. The late Mr. Waterton made plenty 
of similar- monstrosities. He could do anything 
with skin, and said jocosely that, with the skins 
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of two cows and a calf, he could make a better 
elephant than any specimen in the British 
Museum. 

His own museum -was full of the fantastic 
shapes which he formed, together with their 
equally fantastic names. But he never tried to 
palm off his “ Noctifer,” his “ Diabolus cceru- 
leus” and his “Nondescript,” as real animals, 
and, above all, he did not try to sell them. 

I may casually mention here that whenever 
benzine, chloroform, or tobacco-smoke has been 
used in killing or stupefying pill-boxed insects, 
the boxes must be thoroughly aired before they 
are used again. If this he not done, the next 
inmates will he annoyed by the odour, and 
damage themselves in their attempts to escape. 
Placing the opened boxes in the sunshine is the 
best deodoriser that I know. 

The last method, called Stabbing, is only 
used for the refractory large-bodied moths which 
have already been mentioned. In this mode of 
killing, the poison, instead of being inhaled, is 
driven in a liquid form through the whole body. 

The reader will remember that I have alluded 
to the respiratory system of the insects. Putting 
aside minute details, the system may be roughly 
described as follows. 

If the reader will look at the sides of any 
insect—even a smooth caterpillar will serve as 
an example—he will see that on most of the 
segments, or rings, of which the body is com¬ 
posed, there are two little eyelike apertures, 
one on either side. They are mostly oval, but 
in some insects are nearly circular. These arc 
called “spiracles,” because through them the 
inspect respires. 

On a line with the spiracles, and just under 
the skin, lie a pair of large tubes, into which the 
spiracles lead. These are the two chief air- 
tubes, and from them proceed innumerable 
smaller tubes, dividing and subdividing like 
the branches of a. tree, and permeating the whole 
body. For the greater part of their course they 
are tubular, but in some parts of the body they 
swell into large bags, or “sacs,” as they are 
called. 

It is by means of these tubes that the body of 
an insect is rendered light euough to be upborne 
by the -wings. Take, for example, the Stag- 
beetle, whose enormous horn-like jaws seem 
enough to overweight the wings. So they would, 
but for the fact that the air-vessels penetrate even 
the jaws, and diminish their weight without 
taking away from their strength. 

Now, if the reader will again look at the in¬ 
sect, he will see that each ring is in fact com¬ 
posed of two half-rings, united by a membrane 
which allows of their expansion and retraction, 
thus ( ). When the insect breathes, the whole 
body will be seen alternately to expand and 
contract, so as to take in air at each of the 
spiracles, and force it through the breathing 
tubes to every portion of the body. 

It is evident, therefore, that if a liquid poison 
could be introduced into the breathing tubes, it 
will be forced through them by respiratory 
action. It cannot be introduced through the 
spiracles, for they are defended with an elabo¬ 
rate “respirator,” which allows nothing but 
air to pass, hut it can he made to enter by the 
process called stabbing. 

The poison which is generally recommended 
for this purpose is oxalic acid, a saturated solu¬ 
tion of which is required. The moth, having 
been rendered temporarily insensible by chloro¬ 
form or benzine, is held very carefully witli the 
wings pressed backwards, so that the junctions 
of the legs with the thorax are fully exposed. 

A steel pen, with a very fine nib, is then 
dipped in the poison, and the nib thrust care¬ 
fully into the thorax, so as to pass through the 
nerve-mass which has been already described, 
and to cut through the air-tubes. It should 
then he quickly withdrawn, so as to leave a 
small drop of the poison on the wound. 

As soon as this is done, the insect cannot help 
making the usual inspiration, and in so doing 
draws the poison into every part of its body, 
even to the antennae themselves. When this is 
properly done, a shudder passes through the 
entire frame, the moth stretches out its legs, 
folds them closely to the body, and is dead. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, e.c.s., 

Author of 

“ Pleasant Hours with the Magic-Lantern,” etc. 
PART III. 

T he two forms of barometers in general use 
were described in our last article, and in 
this we propose to give directions for the con¬ 
struction of a barometer. 

The Fitzroy barometer (Fig. 1) 
is a modification of tlie Pediment 
barometer, the lower end of the 
tube being turned up and enlarged 
so as to serve as the cistern in¬ 
stead of the tube being inserted 
into a wooden box. 

The following things are neces¬ 
sary. It will be best to buy 
them. 

The board to which the tube 
has to be affixed is to be of well- 
seasoned pine, five-eighths of an 
inch thick, thirty-six inches long, 
five inches wide. It will prob¬ 
ably cost sixpence. 

A lithographed sheet, with, the 
barometric scale of inches, to cover 
the face of the hoard, costing 
eiglitpence. 

The empty barometer tube, two 
shillings. 

Eight ounces of the best mer¬ 
cury, in bottle, two shillings and 
sixpence. 

Brass loops for fixing the tube _____ 

to the board, one shilling and Fig. 1. 
sixpence. 

These having been obtained the board is to 
be made smooth with a plane and glass-paper, 
the edges neatly rounded,, and! two rings,, such 
as are used for picture frames, are to be screwed 
into the upper part of the back, so that it may 
be hung up.* 

The back of the lithographed sheet is then, to 
be gummed and laid on the board, care being 
taken that bubbles of air are not enclosed between 
the hoard and the paper. 

When the paper is dry, and all the edges are 
seen to be thoroughly secure, the surface is to 
receive a coating of size or gelatine. 

The size or gelatine is to be dissolved in warm 
water, and laid on with a small paint-brush. 
Sometimes the paper will bulge out in places 
while this is being done, but it becomes quite 
smooth on drying. 

After an interval of a day the paper is to 
receive a coating of map varnish, or white hard 
varnish, which can he obtained at a colourman’s. 

This is to be laid on with a brush perfectly 
free from moisture, and the board then hung up 
for a day in a warm room for the surface to 
harden. 

The filling the tube with mercury calls for 
some patience. Enough mercury is to he 
poured in at the top of the bulb to half fill 
the same ; then taking hold of the short or bulb 
end of the tube with the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand (the thumb closing the 
orifice of the bulb), and holding the other end 
of the tube with the left hand (the left-hand end 
being inclined slightly downwards), the mercury 
is to he gently shaken from the bulb into the 
tube. 

The mode of shaking is to work the right- 
hand end round in a circle, like the crank of a 
locomotive, but in jerks, and at tlie same time 
working the left-hand end up and down by a 
movement from the elbow. When the tube is 
half full it is to be held upright again, that the 
air which causes the various separations now 
seen in the mercurial column may accumulate 
into a large bubble at the top of the tube. This 
part of the proceedings is greatly facilitated by 
gently tapping the tube. The column of mer¬ 
cury having become united, and the tube in¬ 
clined as before, the bubble of air will pass 
towards the right-hand end of the tube, tho 
mercury then entirely filling the end of the left- 
hand portion. 
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The shaking is then resumed, and continued 
until the tube is about three-fourths full, when, 
taking hold of the tube with the right hand at 
about the middle, a gentle upward jerk is given 
to it, which will cause the mercury in the tube 
to How into the bulb, and in so doing will drive 
before it the air remaining in the bottom of the 
tube. The column of mercury instantly resumes 
its former position, and if, on inclining the tube 
as before, the mercury completely fills it, and 
there are no bubbles, the tube is free from air, 
•and is ready to be fixed on the board. Should, 
however, there be any bubbles of air observed, 
they must be got rid of in the way already de¬ 
scribed. In filling the tube care must be taken 
that the mercury does not splash on any articles 
of jewellery, aud also that the tube is not shaken 
too violently, lest the mercury should bounce the 
top of the tube off. The tube having been filled, 
the next thing is to ascertain the position in 
which it is to be fixed to the board. To do this 
the board should be suspended and the tube 
held in front of it, then the space between the 
surface of the mercury in the bulb, or cistern, 
.and the surface of the mercury in the long tube 
.should be measured. This will be about thirty 
inches ; but whatever the space may be, the tube 
is to be moved into such a position on the board 
that the top of the column of mercury shall read 
.against the scale on the board the same num¬ 
ber of inches, or parts of inches, that the sur¬ 
face of the column is above the mercury in the 
cistern. The tube is then to be fixed in that 
position by means of the brass loops and screws, 
one loop to go round the turned-up end of the 
tube, another half way up the long tube, and a 
"third at the top. 

The barometer having been properly made 
.and hung up, directions will now be needed for 
interpreting the movements of the same. On 
the scale of ordinary barometers, in addition to 
the divisions of inches, there is usually inscribed 
words descriptive of various conditions of the 
weather ; but in consulting the barometer more 
attention should be given to the character of the 
movement of the mercurial column than to these 
words. In our latitude, a rising barometer is, 
-as a rule, followed by fine weather, and a falling 
barometer by w r et weather. The continuance of 
wet or fine Weather is to some extent regulated 
by the gradualness or otherwise of the baro¬ 
metric variations—or, as it has been well- 
expressed, ‘ ‘ Long foretold, long last; short 
notice, soon past.” 

The following are Admiral Fitzroy’s remarks 
•on weather indications :— 

1. A steady rising barometer, when continued, 
shows fine weather. 

2. In winter, the rise of the barometer pre¬ 
sages frost. 

3. In wet weather, if the mercury rise high, 
^md remain so, expect fine weather ; but if the 
mercury rise suddenly the fine weather will not 
last long. 

4. A rapid rise of the barometer indicates 
Tinsettled weather; a slow movement the con¬ 
trary. 

5. " The barometer rises highest of all for north 
:and east winds. 

6. If a fall takes place, with a rising ther¬ 
mometer, wind and rain may be expected from 
south-eastward, southward, or south and west¬ 
ward. 

7. A fall with a low thermometer foretells 
.snow or rain. 

8. A sudden fall in the barometer with 
westerly wind is generally followed by a violent 
storm N.w. or n.e. 

9. A rapid fall indicates wind or rain. 

10. In very hot weather, the fall of the baro¬ 
meter indicates thunder, and a sudden fall in¬ 
dicates high wind. 

11. Indications of approaching changes are 
shown less by the height of the barometer than 
by its falling or rising. The figures on the 
barometer scale are of more importance than the 
words usually inscribed thereon. 

12. The mercury falls lowest for winds and 
rain together, next to that for winds, except it 
be an east or north-east wind. 

Borne of our readers may, perhaps, inquire 
why does a fall in the barometer indicate wet 


weather and a rise of the column foretell dry. 
We have already mentioned that air when 
heated expands, and when subjected to cold 
contracts ; thus a given volume of air at the 
equator is very much lighter than a similar 
volume of air in the arctic regions ; and as a 
result of this, the air which reaches us from the 
s. and s.W. {i.e., from equatorial regions) can 
only support a short column of mercury. 

In addition to this, air, when warm, is able 
to hold in a condition of vapour more water 
than air that is cold, and as s. and s.w. winds, 
before they reach our shores have to pass over a 
wide expanse of ocean, they become charged 
with aqueous vapour, whicli is precipitated to 
the earth in the form of rain on reaching our 
colder clime. 

The air from the N. and N.E. (i.e., from the 
polar regions) being heavy, can sustain a long 
column of mercury, and therefore causes the 
barometer to rise, and as these winds only reach 
us after having passed over vast continents, 
they are dry, and usually accompanied by a 
clear sky. 

Storms are predicted by sudden falls in the 
barometer; they are caused, not by the waves 
in the atmosphere, but by the air rotating round 
a centre, as maybe frequently seen in the eddies 
of dust in the streets on windy days. 

In addition to this rotatory motion there isa 
motion of translation—the column of air moving 
onwards. 

Now as the column moves onwards the pro¬ 
gress of the base is retarded by contact with 
the earth’s surface, and the upper portion gets 
considerably in advance of the lower portion. 

Thus the air in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere above a particular place may be in 
a state of great commotion long before any dis¬ 
turbance reaches the place itself. 

One effect of this rotatory motion is to drive 
the air from the centre of the column (which 
may be several miles in diameter and thirty or 
forty miles high) to its edges, and consequently 
the amount of air pressing down upon the.earth 
under the centre of the column is diminished, 
and a sudden fall of the barometer ensues. By 
a careful comparison of the state of the barometer 
in different parts of the country, it is possible 
to find out the direction in which these atmo¬ 
spheric disturbances are moving, and thus to 
foretell the probable weather in particular 
places. 

-- 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

XV.—“ Bringing the Good News to Aix.” 

B y reference to page 160 it will be seen that 
we offered for competition on this subject 
two prizes—the one of twenty shillings’value, for 
the best pen-and-ink drawing, and the second of 
ten shillings’ value, for the best account of the 
leading events in the history of Ghent. 

We have received a large number both , of 
drawings and essays, and the task of comparing 
them has been unusually onerous. Very many of 
the drawings, and especially the originals, have 
been far above the average of former competi¬ 
tions, and some names that stood high on pre¬ 
vious occasions have been this time pressed quite 
out of the contest. It would appear as though the 
practice of the last few months has not been 
lost. We were particularly glad to notice also 
that both Ireland and Wales have again come 
well to the front—Scotland and England are 
evidently not to have it all their own way. 

When it came to the final decision we 
resolved to award for the drawings two addi¬ 
tional prizes of 10s. each, and we have been able 
to grant a large number of certificates. Our 
award is as follows :— 

First Frize — Albert George Morrow (aged 
1 5h years), Belfast. 

Second ** Prizes — William Miller [(14 years), 
Glasgow; and James Alfred Gocjdge (16£ 
years), Clerkenwell, E.C. 

Certificates for Original Sketches. 

M. D. Amos, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Alfred C. 
Lovell, Addiscombe, Croydon.— C. E. Oxton, Kensing¬ 
ton, s.W.— Philip E. Stretton, Notting Hill, W.— 


Duncan Cameron. Inverness, N.B.— William Dewar, 
Inverness, N.B — Lewis Rushbridge, Bright-on, Sus¬ 
sex.- Frank Saltfleet, Sheffield.— Alfred T. Par¬ 
sons, Ipswich.— William Samuel Henry Heydemann, 
St. John’s "Wood, N.W.— Constance Emily Busiiell, 
Teignmouth, Devon.— George Sepiiton, Birkenhead. 
Charles Wall, Ball’s Bond, N.— Joseph Finnamore, 
Lozell’s, Birmingham.— George James Palmer, Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk.— Samuel Newby, West Brom¬ 
wich.— William Herbert Allen, Forest Hill, S.E.— 
William M. Judd, stoke Newington, N.—George 
Murray, Burntisland, Fifeshire, N.B. — Henry 
Straker, Cheltenham —A. Friend, North Cray, Kent. 
—Walter Kelly, Islington, N.—Charles P. Steven¬ 
son, Stirling, N.B.— Adam Paterson, Lanark, N.B. 

Certificates for Copies. 

Francis de Prigent Green, Birkenhead.— Andrew 
Allan, Ardrossan, Scotland.— William Alexander 
Greig, Leatherliead, Surrey. — George Herbert 
Capper, Clapton, E.—Walter Henry Dawson, Prim¬ 
rose Bill, N.W.— Richard T. Mann, Birmingham.— 
John Richardson, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Tiieophilus 
Herbert Green, Warwick.— Wallace Fidlkr, Ches- 
teriield, Derbyshire.— Thomas Sherratt, Birming¬ 
ham.— Alice Margaret Thomas, Liverpool. - Gordon 
McConnel, Greenheys, Manchester.— Charles Ed¬ 
ward Pratt, Bristol.— William Walker, Glasgow. 
—James Tweedley, Glasgow.— William Luker, Hot¬ 
ting Hill, W.—Edith Josephine Churcher, Ipswich. 
—Sydney Everitt, Camberwell, S.E.— Philip Eus¬ 
tace Stretton, Notting Hill, W.— James Oliver 
Grant, Adelphi, W.C. — Herbert Miles, Kentish. 
Town, N.W.— Robert Norman, Chatham.—H. J. Gos¬ 
ling, Lee, Kent.— E. W. H. Fyers, S. Kensington.— 
Thomas Barnet Grant, Hackney, E.— Ernest Ben- 
NING, London, W.— Arthur Ranson SHAW, Armley.— 
Edith 13 ayes, Southsea.— F. K. Woodroffe, Rugeley. 
—William Pilkington, Glossop. 

Prizes for Essays. 

We offered for these one prize of 10s., but the 
second competitor on the list ran the first so 
close that we determined to give an extra prize 
of 5s. The names of the successful competitors 
are as follows :— 

First Prize —Daniel Evan Jones (aged 15 
years), Carmarthen.. 

Second Prize— Charles Knight (aged!Iff years), 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Certificates for Essays., 

Frank James Brown, Scarborough.—J ames Knox 

Davidson, Aberdeen _ Frances It. Pounden, Gorey, 

Ireland.— WalterE. Holmes, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. 
William F. Thomas, Old Tralford,. Manchester.— 
Mary I. Ball, Sutton, Surrey.— John Charlton, 
Hexham, Northumberland.— F. J. Parker, Highflelds, 
Sheffield.— Edith Snell, Victoria Park, N.E.- Sarah 
M. Lumsden, Austruther, Fife, Scotland.— Lancelot 
C. B. Hamber, Crouch Hill, N— James Fleming, 
Hawick.— Frank Innous, London, N.W.—James II. 
MACNEE, Ontario, Canada.— C. L. Hind, Upper Hollo- 
way.— T. D. Halahan, Berehaven, co. Cork, Ireland. 
—Ellen G. Hardwick, Altrincham, Cheshire.— 
Alfred T. Dillon, Beacon Hill, Bath.— Agnes L. 
Aiken, Peterhead, Aberdeen.— E. Knox, Newcastle,, 
co. Down, Ireland.— Arthur Bimpson, Southport, 
Lancashire. — PEREGRINE LlGHTFOOT, Ring wood, 
Hants.— aug. Halle, London, S.W.—F. S. Aber¬ 
crombie, Hampstead, N.W.— Edmund Burke, Jun., 
London,W.C.— Lily Lord, Rochdale. —J. C. Richards, 
Milford Haven.—A. H. Michell, Liverpool.— ERNEST 
Heather, Clifton, Bristol.— Emil. H. Schmitz, Wood- 
liouse Moor, Leeds.—A. L. Harrison, Penzance.— 
A. L. Lambert, Norfolk— Edward Shanks, Hollo¬ 
way, N.— Jane Hardwick, Altrincham, Cheshire.— 
Louis Proudlock, St. Neot's, Hunts.— John H. 
Lloyd, Castletown, near Cardiff.—C. B. CORBi, Barns- 
bury, N.—R. B. Beattie, Aberdeen.—A. Uolberton, 
Middlesex.—F. A. Williams, East Woolwich.— Joseph 
Holland, Glasgow.— Alice J. Webb, Plymouth.— 
Samuel G. Webb, Plymouth.— Elsie Schmidt, Barnet, 
Herts.— Alexander Cougiitrie, Gatehouse, N.B.— 
Alfred Lecren, Holloway, N.— Charles F. E. Davis, 
Grantham, Lincoln.— JOHN H. S. BOWES, Wakefield, 
Yorks.— Joshua Goodeiiick, Sunderland, co. Durham. 
—Herbert \V. Edwardes, North Bow., E.—Ernest 
Harvey, Hackney, E. 

-- 


PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

VIII.—“ A Holiday Letter.” 

Just at this season most of our readers, we 
trust, will be enjoying, either de facto or else 
in prospect or retrospect, tlieir summer holiday. 
We invite them to describe and illustrate it by 
pen or pencil, and to encourage them in their 
efforts offer prizes as follows :— 

1. Three Prizes, of the value of 10s., 7s. 6d., 
and 5s. respectively, for the three best letters. 

2. Two Prizes of the value of 15s. and 10s. 
for the best original drawings—pen and ink, 
pencil, or crayon. 

[For conditions, etc., see No. 20, page 320. 
These will be the same in this competition, and 
must be strictly followed. All mss. must reach 
us by the last day of August.] 
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MAKE YOUR MARK! 


Voice. 


Chorus 

or 

Piano. 


SONG, OP CHORUS. 

Composed for “ Boy’s Own Paper,” by C. H. Purday. 
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Would you seek for treasures rare, 

Make your mark ! make your mark ! 
Wealth that will with gold compare, 
Make your mark ! make your mark ! 
While your way is free from strife, 

While the bloom is on thy cheek, 

Ere the toils and cares of life 
Make the resolution weak : 

Make your mark, etc. 


Life is fleeting as a shade; 

Make your mark ! make your mark ! 
Marks of some kind must be made, 

Make your mark ! make your mark ! 
Make it while the arm is strong, 

In the golden hours of youth ; 

Never be content with wrong, 

Make it with the stamp of truth: 

Make your mark, etc. 


Comspmtknce, 


I W. G. —There is no objection to your selecting a 
box of mathematical instruments, or colour-box, or 
telescope, or any similar thing of the same value as 
the books offered as prizes. We have already said 
that anything might be chosen which is advertised 
on the wrappers of the monthly parts, but we repeat 
this for the sake of boys who only see the weekly 
numbers. 

D. S. (London.)—The first volume will be issued in 
early autumn, under the title of “The Boy’s Own 
Annual,” containing thirty-seven numbers aud eight 
frontispieces, some of them coloured. The stories 
will be completed in each volume. 

CANOE.—We purpose giving some illustrated articles 
on Canoeing, and will forward your letter to the 
writer. 


T. Y D. (Manchester.)—We know of no public institu¬ 
tion to which “used postage stamps’’will gain admit¬ 
tance. As to a satisfactory way of disposing of them, 
a good deal depends upon what you may consider 
satisfactory. We have known of boys lining fancy 
boxes with them, or covering screens, etc. 

J. R.—The “ Victoria ” is simply an ordinary Christian 
name. 2. The Pigeon articles were quite complete 
in themselves ; the author’s name was given with 
them, and he is a gentleman who for best part of a 
long lifetime has kept and trained “ couriers.” 

If Alpha will again examine the records of races, he 
will find that the race < f 1877 resultel in a dead- 
heat, and that last year Oxford won easily by about 
twelve lengths, as given in our list in No. 18. From 
what source did “Alpha” derive his “information”? 

H. F.—1. See our reply to J. R. 2. Your other ques¬ 
tions shall be answered when we have made the 
necessary inquiries. 


R. S. J.—We have the suggestion under considera¬ 
tion. 

F. D. R. S.—Sheep farming in Australia has been fre¬ 
quently described. For those who do not mind 
what in this country would undoubtedly be con¬ 
sidered “ roughing it,” it often affords fair open¬ 
ings. There have been several good books published 
within the last lew years on the subject. 

II. TJ. and others, who ask for longer portions of the 
tale* in eacli number, will find that we have attended 
to their wish, but they must nut now complain of 
less variety of matter. 

T.—1. Your geraniums in winter should have light and 
air, with only sufficient heat to prevent damping off. 

2. You do not say what tools you need. At almost 

any good ironmongers you can now obtain cards of 

handy selected tools for two or three shillings. 

Communications have also been received from T. W. 
Saul, Cadet, “ Fail,” A. R., and W. H. White. 


















































































































































































































































FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler" “ True Blue” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A SHIPWRECK. 

T he Lily had been continuing her cruise 
in the Caribbean Sea for some days 
without falling in with the Ariel, or any 
other English ship-of-war, nor had she 
taken a prize. Oliver Crofton had com¬ 
pletely recovered. As one of the midship¬ 
men was ill, he took his duty. Our hero 
and Oliver soon became fast friends, and 
they were well able to appreciate each 
other’s good qualities. 


Supper under difficulties. 
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Commander Saltwell, not looking upon 
the Frenchmen lie had picked up in the 
light of prisoners, wished to put them on 
shore as soon as possible. He resolved, 
therefore, to stand in towards the coast of 
San Domingo, the western portion of which 
island belonged to France, and to land them 
at some settlement where they could obtain 
assistance. The Lily was still off the east 
end of the island, belonging to Spain, when 
a schooner was sighted running along the 
shore, apparently endeavouring to escape 
observation. The wind, however,. headed 
her, and she was compelled to tack off the 
land. 

“ She’s French, to a certainty, or she 
would have run in and brought up some¬ 
where,” observed Mr. Horrocks. 

The commander agreed with him. The 
ship was steered so as to cut her off. On 
seeing this the schooner wore, and, setting 
a large square sail, ran off before the wind 
to the westward. Though the stranger 
evidently possessed a fast pair of heels, the 
Lily, making all sail, soon got near enough 
to send a shot skipping over the water 
close imder her counter. The schooner, 
notwithstanding, still held on, when 
another shot almost grazed her side. Her 
object was probably to run on until she 
could steer for some porb where she could 
obtain shelter and protection. 

“If she doesn’t shorten sail presently 
send another shot through her canvas, Mr. 
Coles,” said the commander. 

The Lily carried a long gun which could 
be run out at either of her bow ports. It 
was the gunner’s favourite. He declared 
that he could shoot as true with it, and ten 
times as far, as he could with a tower 
musket. The gun was loaded and pointed 
through the larboard bow port! 

Still the chase held on. It was time to 
bring her to, for the wind gave signs of 
dropping. 

“ Are you ready there, forward, with the 
gun ? ” asked the commander. 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” was the answer. 

“ Fort the helm ! Fire !' ” he shouted, 
directly afterwards. 

The gun was well aimed, for the shot 
went through the schooner’s large square- 
sail. 

The ship was again kept on her course, 
when the gun was hauled in and reloaded. 

. “ Stand by to fire again, and this time 
pitch it into her. All ready there, for¬ 
ward ? ” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

Again the helm was ported, but before 
the commander had time to shout “ Fire ! ” 
the schooner was seen to haul down her 
flag, at the same time to take in her square- 
sail and clew up her foretopsail. 

The corvette was soon up, when she was 
found to be a fine little schooner, such as 
was employed in the carrying trade between 
the islands, or in bringing the produce of 
the plantations to some central depot. 

“Heave to!” cried the commander; 
“ and if you attempt to escape Ill sink you, 
remember that! Tell them in French what 
I mean,” he added, turning to Eayner. 

“ Oui, oui ; je comprende,” answered one 
>f the few white men on board—probably 
he master—and, the schooner’s helm being 
ut down, she came up, head to wind, with 
er foretopsail to the mast. 

The corvette, which had by this time shot 
x little way ahead, also hove to, and the 
commander directed Eayner, with a boat's 
crew, to go on board the prize and take 
possession. 

The master stood, hat in hand, at the 
gangway, ready to receive him. 


He was bound, he said, for Martinique, 
in ballast, to obtain a cargo and other 
stores for Leogane, the principal settlement 
of the French in the island. The crew con¬ 
sisted of a creole mate, two mulattos, and 
four blacks, one of the former calling him¬ 
self the boatswain. 

“Then youll do me the favour of ac¬ 
companying the master and mate on board 
the ship,” said Eayner, pointing to the 
boat. 

The master seemed very unwilling to 
obey, but the crew soon tumbled him, with 
the mate and boatswain, into the boat, 
which returned to the corvette, while 
Eayner remained with two hands on board. 

He now ordered the crew to haul round 
the fore yard, and, keeping the helm up, 
soon ran within speaking distance of the 
Lily. 

“I intend to send you in to land the 
people picked up on the raffc, with a flag 
of truce, and as soon as you pub them on 
shore, come back and join me,” said the 
commander. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered Eayner, very 
well pleased to have a separate command, 
although it might only last a few hours. 
He was still more pleased, however, when 
the boat came back, bringing Oliver 
Croffcon, the four Frenchmen, and Jack 
and Tom, to form part of his crew. The 
blacks and the mulatto were kept on board 
to assist in working the schooner. The 
mulatto said he was the steward, and one 
of the blacks, with a low bow, introduced 
himself as the cook. 

“Me talkee English, massa, well as 
French, and me cookee anyting datbuckra 
officer like to order,” he said, with a 
grimace which made the midshipman 
laugh. 

“ By-the-by, before we part company 
with the corvette, we may a3 well ascer¬ 
tain what Sambo here has got to cook,” 
said Oliver. 

It was fortunate that he had this fore¬ 
thought, for, except a supply of salt-fish, 
some yams and bananas, and a small cask 
of flour, with a half-empty case of claret, 
no other provisions were discovered for 
officers or men. Oliver accordingly re¬ 
turned, and obtained some beef and 
biscuit, and a few articles from the 
mess. 

“ And just bring five or six dollars with 
you, in case we want to purchase any fish 
or vegetables,” said Eayner, as he was 
shoving off. 

Ho time was lost in procuring what was 
necessary, when Oliver returned to the 
Mouche, for such was the name of the 
prize. The corvette making sail, she and 
the schooner ran on in couipany until they 
came off the French part of the coast. The 
commander then ordered Eayner to stand 
in, directing him, should any people be 
seen on shore, to hoist a white flag, and 
’and the four Frenchmen. 

Scarcely, however, had they parted com¬ 
pany for a couple of hours, when a dead calm 
came on, and Eayner and Oliver believed 
that there was no chance of being able to 
land the Frenchmen that night. 

“I am very sorry for it,” remarked 
Oliver ; ‘ ‘ for from the experience I have 
had of them, I think it more thau possible, 
if they can get the assistance of the black 
crew, they will try and play us some scurvy 
trick. I have not hitherto pointed out the 
fellow who tried to take my life, and who 
was so nearly dying himself; but I suspect 
his disposition has not altered for the 
better. You’ll fancy me somewhat sus¬ 
picious, but I cannot help thinking that 


should he win over the blacks, they will 
try and take the schooner from us.” 

“They’ll find that rather a tough job 
with you and me and our four men to oppose 
them,” answered Eayner. “ However, after 
your warning, I’ll keep an eye on the 
gentlemen, and I’ll tell Jack Peal? to let 
mie know if he sees anything suspicious in 
their behaviour. He understands French, 
almost as well as I do, and he’ll soon find 
out what they are about.” 

“I do not like to think ill of other 
people, even though they are foreigners; 
but I cannot forget what a villain one of 
those men is,” remarked Oliver. 

“ Forewarned, forearmed,” said Eayner. 
“We need not, after all, be anxious about 
the matter; but it will be wise to keep our 
pistols in our belts and oui’ swords by our 
sides, and not to let the Frenchmen and 
the black crew mix together more than is 
necessary.” The steward now oarne aft, 
hat in hand, and speaking in a jargon of 
French and Spanish, interlarded with a few 
words of English, of which he was evi¬ 
dently proud, requested to know what the 
officers would like for supper. 

“ We shall not find fault, provided that 
the cook supplies us with the best he can,”’ 
answered Eayner. ‘ ‘ One of our men there ” 
—pointing to Jack Peak—“ will give him 
the materials, unless he happens to have 
some ducks or fowls, or a fine fish, for 
which we will pay him.” 

The steward shrugged his shoulders, re¬ 
gretting that the only fish he had on 
board were salted; but, notwithstanding, 
the cook would exercise his skill upon 
them, and would produce a dish which 
even an epicure would not disdain. 

While waiting for the evening meal, the 
young officers walked the deck, whistling 
for a breeze, but there seemed no chance of 
its coming. The land lay blue, but still 
indistinct, away to the northward, its out¬ 
line varied by hills of picturesque form, 
which rose here and there along the coast. 

Eayner called up Jack Peak, and told 
him to keep a watch not only on the black 
crew, but on the Frenchmen. “ notwith¬ 
standing the kind way they have been 
treated, they may think it a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for obtaining a vessel in which they 
can carry on their former calling,” he ob¬ 
served. 

“ They’ll be audaciously ungrateful 
wretches if they do, sir,” answered Jack. 
“To my mind they’ll deserve to be hove 
overboard to feed one of those sharks out 
there,” and he pointed to a black fin which 
was gliding just above the surface. 

“ I hope that they will not prove trea¬ 
cherous, and it is our business to take care 
that they have no opportunity of being so,” 
said Eayner. “Do you and Tom keep an 
eye upon them, that’s all.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Jack. 

The English seamen kept together. 
Though there were but four of them, they 
were sturdy fellows, well armed, and it 
was not likely that either the blacks or 
Frenchmen would venture to attack them. 

At length the mulatto steward an¬ 
nounced supper ready, and Eayner and 
Oliver descended to partake of it, leaving 
Tom in charge of the deck. 

“ Call me if you see the slightest sign of 
a breeze,” said the former, as he went below. 

The cabin was not very large nor yet 
very clean ; indeed, cockroaches and centi¬ 
pedes were crawling about in all directions, 
and every now and then dropped down on 
the white cloth from the beams above. 
The table, however, was covered with 
several dishes, which, from the fragrant 
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odour ascending from them, promised to 
satisfy the hunger of a couple of midship¬ 
men. It 'was difficult to make out the 
materials of which the dishes were com¬ 
posed, but on examination it was found 
that they consisted chiefly of salt beef and 
fish dressed in a variety of fashions, fricas¬ 
seed, stewed, and grilled, and mixed with 
an abundance of vegetables, -with some 
•delicious fruit, such as the West Indies can 
alone produce. 

“Me tinkee bettor keep on de cobers, 
massa,” observed the steward, ‘ • or de cock¬ 
roaches fall in an’ drown demselves.” 

“ By all means,” said Bayner, laughing. 
Indeed he and Oliver had to examine each 
mouthful before they raised it to their lips, 
lest they should find one of the nauseous 
creatures between their teeth. 

As soon as the midshipmen had finished 
supper they returned on deck. 

The sun had sunk beneath the ocean in 
a refulgence of glory, its parting rays 
'throwing a ruddy glow over the surface, 
unbroken by a single ripple. 

“We must make up our minds to spend 
the night where we are,” observed Bayner. 
“ It will be as well for you and me to take 
watch and watch, and not to trust to any 
of the men, for although I have every con¬ 
fidence in Peak, I cannot say the same for 
the rest.” 

Oliver, of course, agreed to this, and 
took the first watch. At midnight he 
aroused Bayner, who had stretched himself 
on one of the lockers, not feeling inclined 
to turn into either of the doubtful-looking 
bunks at the sides of the vessel. 

“ I suspect that we are going to have a 
•change of weather,” said Oliver, as he 
came on deck. “The air feel3 unusually 
oppressive for this time of night. There is 
a mist rising to the southward, though the 
stars overhead shine as bright as usual.” 

“ I don’t know what to think of it, hav¬ 
ing had hut little experience in these seas,” 
answered Bayner; “ I must ask the oldest 
•of the Frenchmen, but I don’t see any of 
them on deck.” 

“No, they and the blacks have all turned 
in,” said Oliver. “They did not ask my 
leave, but I thought it useless to rouse 
them up again, as there seemed no chance 
of their being wanted.” 

“ Well, go and lie down and take a caulk, 
if tbe centipedes and cockroaches will let 
you,” laughed Bayner. “ They have been 
crawling all over me during the time I 
have been below, but I knew there was no 
use attempting to keep them off, so I let 
them crawl, without interfering with their 
pleasure. If I see any further change in 
the appearance of the sky I will “rouse you 
up, and we’li. make the black fellows turn 
out to be ready to shorten sail.” 

Bayner for some time walked the deck 
•of the little vessel alone. Jack was at the 
helm, and one of the men forward. The 
watch was very nearly out, and he deter¬ 
mined not to call up Oliver until daylight. 
On looking to the southward he saw that 
the mist which had before remained only a 
few feet above, the horizon was rapidly 
covering the sky, while beneath it he dis¬ 
tinguished a long line of white foam. 

“ Turn out, Oliver ! ” he shouted through 
the cabin skylight; “I’ll take the helm. 
Peak, run forward and rouse up the blacks 
and Frenchmen to shorten sail. Not a 
moment to be lost! ” 

J ack as he went forward shouted down 
the main hatchway, where Tom and the 
other men were • sleeping, and then in a 
stentorian voice called, in French, to 
shorten sail. 


The Englishmen were on deck in a 
moment,, but the blacks came up stretching 
their arms and yawning. 

“ Lower away with the throat and peak 
halyards ! ” shouted Bayner. 

Oliver and the two English sailors has¬ 
tened to obey the order, 

“Brail up the foresail. Be smart, lads ! 
Aloft with you and furl the foretopsail, or 
it will be- blown out of the bolt-ropes ! ” 

The mainsail was quickly got down. The 
black crew were pulling and hauling at the 
brails of the headsails, when a fierce blast 
struck the vessel. She heeled over to it. 

Bayner immediately put up the helm, 
but before tbe vessel had answered to it 
she heeled over till the water rushed over 
the deck. Then there came a clap like 
thunder, and the maintopsail, split across, 
was blown out of the bolt-ropes. 

‘ c Square away the foreyard ! ” shouted 
Bayner. 

The vessel, righting, flew off before the 
fierce gale, the water rushing and foaming 
round her sides. Astern, the whole ocean 
seemed a mass of tumultuous foam-covered 
waves. 

The sky was as black as ink. To bring 
tbe vessel to the wind was impossible. All 
that could he done was to run directly 
before the gale, and even then it seemed 
that at any moment the fast rising seas 
might break over her stern and sweep her 
decks. 

The schooner, however, by continuing 
her course, was running on destruc¬ 
tion, unless some port could be found 
under her lee to afford her shelter; but 
even then there was a great risk of being 
captured by the enemy, who would not pay 
much attention to a flag of truce, or believe 
that she came for the object of landing the 
Frenchmen. Besides which, as the vessel 
was a prize, it would be thought perfectly 
right to detain her. 

Dawn broke; for an instant a fiery-red 
line appeared in the eastern horizon, but 
was quickly obscured. The increasing 
light, however, enabled tbe crew to carry 
on work which could not otherwise have 
been performed. 

Bayner and Oliver resolved that they 
must, at all risks, try to heave the schooner 
to while there _ was yet sea-room; and, 
should the weather moderate, beat off shore 
until the gale was over and a boat could 
land the people with safety on the beach. 

The first thing to be done was to strike 
the maintopmast. Peak took the helm, 
while the rest went aloft. 

It was no easy matter to get out the 
fid—the pin which secured the heel of the 
topmast in the cross-trees—but after con¬ 
siderable exertions, with a fearful risk of 
being jerked overboard, they succeeded 
in lowering down the mast. 

They had next to get fore and main try¬ 
sails ready to set, should it be found pos¬ 
sible to beat to windward, though at 
present it was evident that the schooner 
could not bear even that amount of 
canvas. 

The foretopsail had stood, being a new 
stout sail, and it being closely reefed, 
Bayner hoped that the little vessel would 
lay to under it. It was a dangerous ex¬ 
periment he was about to try, but he had 
to choose between two evils—that of being 
driven on shore, or the risk of having the 
decks swept by the tremendous seas rolling 
up from the southward before the schooner 
could be bove to. She had already run a 
considerable distance nearer the land. 

Stationing the men in readiness to brace 
round the yard, he looked out for a favour¬ 


able opportunity to put down the helm and 
bring tbe vessel up to the wind. 

That favourable opportunity, however, 
did not come; every sea that rolled up 
astern threatened to overwhelm her should 
he make the attempt. 

The land appeared closer and closer. If 
the vessel was to be hove to it must he 
done at once, in spite of all risks. 

“ Hold on, lads, for your lives ! ” cried 
Bayner, in English and French, setting the 
example by clinging to the larboard main 
rigging. “ Now starboard thechelm. Haul 
away on the larboard headbrace. Ease off 
the starboard.” 

Oliver and J ack, who were at the helm, 
as they put it down prepared to lash it 
to starboard, but as the vessel came up to 
the wind a fearful sea struck her, sweeping 
over her deck, carrying away the caboose 
and the whole of the bulwarks forward; 
at the same moment the foretopsail split 
as the other had done, and the canvas, 
after fluttering wildly in the blast, was 
whisked round and round the yard. 

“ Up with the helm! ” cried Bayner. 

Oliver and Jack, knowing what was 
necessary, were already putting it up. 
Before another sea struck the vessel she 
was again before the gale. Her only 
resource was now to anchor, should no 
port he discovered into which they could 
run. 

The cable was accordingly ranged ready 
to let go at a moment’s notice; but Bayner 
and Oliver well knew that tliere was little 
hope of the anchor holding, or if it did, of 
the vessel living through the seas which 
would break over her as soon as her course 
was stopped. Still, desperate as was the 
chance, it must be tried. There might he 
time to set the foresail yet, and she might 
lay to under it. 

The order was given to get the sail ready 
for setting as soon as she could he brought 
up to the wind. 

Again the helm was put down. 

“ Hoist away! ” shouted Bayner. 

But scarcely had the sail felt the wind 
than it was blown away to leeward, and 
another sea, even heavier .than the first, 
struck the vessel, sweeping fore and aft 
over her deck. 

Bayner, who was clinging on to the rig¬ 
ging, thought that she would" never rise 
again. A fearful shriek reached his ear, 
and looking to leeward, he saw two of his 
people in the embraces of the relentless 
sea. 

In vain the poor fellows attempted to 
regain the schooner; farther'arid farther 
they were borne away, until, throwing up 
tbeir arms, they disappeared beneath the 
foaming waters. 

At first he thought they were his own 
men, but on looking round he saw Oliver 
and Jack clinging to the companion- 
hatch, and the rest holding on to the main 
rigging. 

One of the Frenchmen had been lost, 
and the coloured steward. 

Ere long the rest on board might have 
to share the same fate. Still Bayner re¬ 
solved to struggle to the last. 

Another attempt was made. The main- 
trysail was shifted to the foremast; if 
that would stand, the vessel might pos¬ 
sibly be kept off shore; but scarcely had it 
been set, than the hurricane came down on 
the hapless vessel with redoubled fury. The 
weather rigging gave way and down came 
the mast itself, killing one of the blacks, 
and fearfully crushing another; and, to 
Bayner’s dismay, striking down Jack Peak. 
He sprang forward to drag Jack out from 
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beneath the tangled rigging and spass, 
calling Tom Fletcher to assist him. They 
ran a fearful risk of being washed away, 
but he could not leave Jack to perish. 

“Are you much hurt?” he shouted, as 
he saw Jack struggling to free himself. 

“ Can’t say, sir; but my shoulder and 
leg don’t feel of much use,” answered 
J ack. 

Tom, with evident reluctance, had to 
let go his hold, but could not refuse to run 
the same risk as his officer. 

By lifting the spars they got Jack out, 
and dragged him to the after part of the 
vessel, where, as he did not seem able to 
help himself, Rayner secured him by a 
lashing to a stanchion. 

“ I’ll stand by you, Peak, and if it be¬ 
comes necessary, I’ll cast you off, so that 
you may have a chance of saving yourself,” 
he said. 

As it was now evidently hopeless to 
attempt heaving the vessel to, she was 
once more kept before the wind, while 
Rayner and his men, armed with two 
axes, which they found hanging up in the 
companion-hatch, and their knives, cut 
away the rigging, and allowed the fore¬ 
mast, which hung over the side, to float 
clear of the vessel. 

“We must now cut away the main¬ 
mast. We shall have to bring up presently, 
and it will enable her to ride more easily,” 
cried Rayner. 

The standing rigging was first cut 
through, then that on the other side, when 
a few strokes sent the mast overboard. 
Still the schooner ran on before the wind. 
Had she been laden, she must have foun¬ 
dered. The hatches had been got on and 
battened down. They now, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, secured the companion-hatch, for 
they all well knew that the moment they 
should bring up, the seas would come roll¬ 
ing on board, and sweep the decks fore and 
aft. By Rayner’s advice, each man got 
lashings ready to secure himself to the 
stanchions or stumps of the masts. 

Nearer and nearer the vessel drew to the 
shore. Looking ahead, the liue of breakers 
were seen dashing wildly on a reef parallel 
with the shore, beyond which there ap¬ 
peared to be a narrow lagoon. 

Rayner, observing that the surf did not 
roll up the beach to any considerable 
height, looked out for a passage through 
which the vessel might be steered. The 
continuous line of breakers ran as far as 
the eye could reach along the shore. 
There was only one spot where they seemed 
to break with less fury. Towards it Rayner 
determined to steer the schooner. He and 
Oliver soon came to the conclusion that it 
would be useless to attempt anchoring. 
The water, probably, was far too deep out¬ 
side the reef for their range of cable, and 
even if it were not, the anchor was not 
likely to hold. 

They accordingly steered for the spot 
they had discovered, the only one which 
afforded them the slightest hope of escap¬ 
ing instant destruction. 

On rushed the vessel, now rising on the 
top of a sea, now plunging into a deep 
hollow. Rayner and Oliver held their 
breaths. 

“I say, what’s going to happen?” asked 
Tom of one of the other men, “ Shall 
we get safe on shore ? I shouldn’t mind 
if we could, although the Frenchmen made 
us prisoners.” 

“As to that, it seems to me doubtful,” 
was the answer. “ Maybe, in a few minutes 
we shall be floating about among those 
breakers there, with no more life in us than 
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those poor fellows who were washed away 
just now; or it may be that this little craft 
will be carried clear over the reef into 
smooth water.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” exclaimed Tom. 
“ I have often wished that I had stayed at 
home ; I wish it more than ever now.” 

“No use wishing. It won’t undo what 
has been done. But, see, we are getting 
very close. We shall know all about it 
presently.” 

The schooner was farther off than 
Rayner had at first supposed; and as they 
got nearer he saw, to his relief, that the 
spot for which he was steering was wider 
than he had fancied. 

There seemed just a chance that the vessel 
might be thrown through without striking; 
at the same time, tossed about as she was, 
it was impossible to steer her as might be 
wished. He commended himself and his 
followers, as every wise man would do, to 
the care of the Almighty, and nerved him¬ 
self up for whatever might happen. 

The roar of the breakers sounded louder 
and louder. On the vessel drove, until 
there was a crash. She had struck, but, 
contrary to all expectation, another sea 
lifted her and flung her completely through 
the breakers, when, swinging round, she 
grounded on a sandbank just within them, 
heeling over with her head to the eastward, 
and her deck towards the shore. 

Though the sea, which washed over the 
reef, still beat against her, she might 
possibly hold together for some time. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TROUBLES OF A DAWDLER. 

r AS horn a dawd¬ 
ler. As an infant, if 
report speak truly, 
I dawdled over 
my food, over 
my toilet, and over 
my slumbers. No¬ 
thing (so I am 
told) could prevail 
on me to stick 
steadily to my bot¬ 
tle till it was done ; 
but I must needs 
break off a dozen 
times in the course 
of a single meal to 
stare about me, to 
play with the 
strings of my 
nurse’s cap, to 
speculate on the sunbeams that came in at the 

window ; and even when I did bring myself to 
make the effort, I took such an unconscionable 
time to consume a spoonful that the next meal 
was well-nigh due before I had made an end 
of a first. 

As to dressing me in the morning, it took a 
good two hours. Not that I rebelled and went 
on strike over the business, but it was really too 
much of an effort to commit first one foot and 
then the other for the reception of my socks, and 
when that operation was accomplished a long 
interval always elapsed before I could devote my 
energy to the steering of my arms into sleeves, 
and the disposal of my waist to the adjustment 
of a sash. Indeed, I believe I am doing myself 
more than justice when I put forward two hours 
as the time spent in personal decoration during 
those tender years. 

But of all my infant duties the one I dawdled 
over most was going to sleep. The act of laying 
me m my little cot seemed tcf be the signal for 
waking me to a most unwonted energy. Instead 
of burying my nose in the pillows, as most 
babies do, I must needs struggle into a sitting 


posture, and make night vocal with crows and 
calls. I must needs chew the head of my india- 
rubber doll, or perform a solo on my rattle— 
anything, in fact, but go to sleep like a respect¬ 
able well-conducted child. 

If my mother came and rocked my cradle T 
got alarmingly lively, and entered into the sport 
with spirit. If she, with weary eyes and falter¬ 
ing voice, attempted to sing me to sleep, I lent 
my shrill treble to aid my own lullaby ; or else 
I lay quiet with my eyes wide open, and defied, 
every effort to coax them into shutting. 

Not that I was wilfully perverse or bad—I 
am proud to say no one can lay that to my 
charge, but I was a dawdler, one who from my 
earliest years could not find it in me to settle 
down promptly to anything—nay, who knowing 
a certain thing was to be done, therefore deferred 
the doing of it as long as possible. 

Need I say that as I grew older and be¬ 
queathed my long clothes and cot to another 
baby, I dawdled still ? 

My twin brother’s brick house was roofed in 
before my foundations were laid. Not that I 
could not build as quickly and as well as he, if 
I chose. I could, but I never chose. While lie, 
with serious face and rapt attention, piled, 
layer upon layer, and pinnacle upon pinnacle, 
absorbed in his architectural ambition, I sat by 
watching him, or wondering who drew the 
beautiful picture on the lid of my box, or specu¬ 
lating on the quantity of bricks I should use in 
my building, but always neglecting to set my¬ 
self to work till Jim’s shout of triumph declared 
his task accomplished. Then I took a fit of 
industry till my tower was half built, and by 
that time the bricks had to be put away. 

When we walked abroad with nurse I was. 
sure to lag behind to look at other children, or 
gaze into shops. Many a time I narrowly 
escaped being lost as the result. Indeed, one: 

of my earliest re¬ 
collections is of 
being conducted 
home in state by a 
policeman, who 
had found m e 
strolling aimlessly 
about a church¬ 
yard, round which 
I had been accom¬ 
panying the nurse 
and the perambu¬ 
lator, until I missed 
them both, a short 
time before. 

My parents, who. 
had hitherto been 
inclined to regard' 
my besetting sin. 
(for even youngsters- 
of four may have besetting sins) as only a childish 
peculiarity, at last began to take note of my 
dawdling propensities, and did their best to 
cure me of them. My father would watch me 
at my play, and, -when he saw me flagging, en¬ 
courage me to persevere in whatever I was about, 
striving to rouse my emulation by pitting me 
against my playmates. For a time this had a. 
good effect; but my father had something bet¬ 
ter to do than always preside at our nursery 
sports, and I soon relapsed into my old habits. 

My mother would talk and tell stories to us 
and always, whenever my attention began to 
fail, would recall me to order by questions or 
direct appeals. This, too, as long as it was 
fresh, acted well; but I soon got used to it, and 
was as bad as ever. Indeed, I was a confirmed 
dawdler almost before I was able to think or 
act for myself. 

When I -was eight, it was decided to send me 
and Jim to school—a day-school, near home, 
presided over by a good lady, and attended by 
some dozen other boys. Well, the novelty of 
the thing pleased me at first, and I took an in¬ 
terest in my spelling and arithmetic, so that 
very soon I was at the top of my class. Of 
course my father and mother were delighted. 
My father patted me on the head, and said, 

“ I knew he could be diligent if he chose.” 

And my mother kissed me, and called me her 
brave boy; so altogether I felt very virtuous^ 
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•and rather pitied Jim, who was six from the 
top, though he spent longer over his sums than 
I did. 

But, alas! after the first fortnight, the novelty 
of Mrs. Sparrow’s school wore off. Instead of 
pegging along briskly to be in time, I pulled up 
once or twice on the road to investigate the 
wonders of a confectioner’s window, or watch 
the men harness the horses for the omnibus, till 
suddenly I would discover I had only five mi¬ 
nutes to get to school in time, and so had to run 
for my life the rest of the way, only overtaking 
Jim on the very doorstep. Gradually my dawd¬ 
ling became more prolonged, until one day I 
found myself actually late. Mrs. Sparrow 
frowned, Jim looked frightened, my own heart 
beat for terror, and I heard the awful sentence 
pronounced, “You must go to the bottom of 
the class. ” 

I made up my mind this should be the last 
occasion on which such a penalty should be 
mine. But, alas ! the very next day the con¬ 
fectioner had a wonderful negro figure in his 
window made all of sweets, his face of liquorice 
and his shirt of sugar, his lips of candy and his 
■eyes of brandy-balls. I was spell-bound, and 
■could not tear myself away. And when I did, 
to add to my misfortunes, there was a crowd 
outside the omnibus stables to watch the har¬ 
nessing of a new and very frisky horse. Of 
•course I had to witness this spectacle, and the 
•consequence was I got to school half an hour 
late, and was again reprimanded and stood in 
the corner. 

This went on from bad to worse. Mot only 
did I become unpunctual, but I neglected my 
lessons till the last moment, and then it was 
too late to get them off’, though I could learn 
as much in a short time as any of the boys. All 
this grieved poor Mrs. Sparrow, who talked to 
my parents about it, who talked very seriously 
to me. My father looked unhappy, my mother 
cried; Mrs. Sparrow (who was present at the 
interview) was silent, and I wept loudly, and 
promised to reform—honestly resolving 1 would 
<lo so. 

Well, for a week I was a model of punctuality 
and industry ; but then the confectioner changed 
his sugar negro for 
an elephant made 
all of toffee, and I 
was once more be¬ 
guiled. Once more 
from top of my 
class I sunk to 
the bottom ; and 
though after that 
I took fits and 
starts of regularity 
and study, I never 
was able for long 
together to recover 
my place, and Mrs. 
Sparrow fairly gave 
me up as a bad job. 

What was to be 
done ? I was grow- 
ing up. In time 
my twelfth birth¬ 
day arrived, and- it was time I went to boarding 
school. 

I could see with what anxiety my parents 
looked forward to the time, and 1 inwardly 
reproached myself for being the cause of their 
trouble. “Perhaps,” thought I, “I shad get 
all right at Wolford,” aud having consoled my¬ 
self with that possibility I thought no more 
about it. My father talked very earnestly to 
me before I left home for the first time in my 
life. He had no fears, he said, for my honesty 
vor my good principles ; but he had fears for my 
perseverance and diligence. “ Either you must 
conquer your habit of dawdling,” he said, “ or 
it will conquer you. ” I was ready to promise 
any sacrifice to be cured of this enemy, but he 
.said, “Mo, lad, don’t promise, but remember 
and do ! ” And then he corded up my trunk 
and carried it downstairs. I cannot to this day 
recall my farewell with my mother without 
tears. It is enough to say that I quitted the 
parental home, determined as I never was be¬ 
fore to do mv duty and fight against my 



besetting sin, and occupied that doleful day’s 
journey with picturing to myself the happiness 
which my altered habits would bring to the 
dear parents whom I was leaving behind 

I pass over my first week at Welford. It 
was a new and wonderful world to me ; very de¬ 
solate at first, but by degrees more attractive, till 
at last I went the way of all schoolboys, and 
found myself settled down to my new life as if 
I had never known another. 

All this time I had faithfully kept my 
resolution. I was as punctual as clockwork, 
and as diligent as an ant. Mothing would 
tempt me to abate my attention in the prepara¬ 
tion of my lessons ; no seductions of cricket or 
fishing would keep me late for “call over.” I 
had already gained the approval of my masters, 

I had made my mark in my class, and I had 
written glowing letters home, telling of my 
kept resolutions, and wondering why they 
should ever before have seemed difficult to 
adhere to. 

But as I got better acquainted with some of my 
new schoolfellows, it became less easy to stick 
steadily to work. I happened to find myself in 
Hall one evening, where we were preparing 
our tasks for next day, seated next to a lively 
young scapegrace, whose tongue rattled inces¬ 
santly, and who, net content to be idle himself, 
must needs make ever}” one idle too. 

“ What a muff you are, Charlie,” he said to 
me once, as I was poring over my Caesar, and 
struggling desperately to make out the meaning 
of a"phrase. .“What a muff you are, to be 
grinding away like that. Why don’t } ou use a 
crib ? ” 

“ What’s a crib ? ” I inquired. 

“ What! don’t you know what a crib is ? It’s 
a translation. I’ve got one. I’ll lend it to you, 
and you will be able to do your Caesar with it 
like winking. ” 

I didn’t like the notion at first, and went on 
hunting up the words in the dictionary, till my 
head ached. But next evening he pulled the 
‘ ‘ crib ” out of his pocket and showed it to me. 

I could not resist the temptation of looking at it, 
and no sooner had I done so than 1 found it 
gave at a glance the translation it used to take 
me an hour to get at with the dictionary. So 
I began to use the “crib” regularly, and thus, 
getting my lessons quickly done, I gradually 
began to relapse into my habits of dawdling. 

Instead of preparing my lessons steadily I now 
began to put off preparation till the last moment, 
and then galloped them off as best 1 could. 
Instead of writing my exercises carefully I drew 
skeletons on the blotting paper; instead of 
learning off my tenses, I read ltobinson Crusoe 
under the desk, and trusted to my next-door 
neighbour t-o prompt me when my turn came. 

For a time my broken resolutions did not 
effect any apparent change in my position in the 
classes or in the eyes of my masters. I was 
what Evans (the boy who lent me the “crib’ ) 
called lucky. I was called on to translate just 
the passages I happened to have got off, or was 
catechised on the declensions of my pet verb, 
and so kept up appearances. 

But that sort of thing could not go on for 
ever, and one day my exposure took place. 

I had dawdled away my time the evening 
previously with one thing and another, always 
intending to set to work, but never doing so. 
My books had lain open before me untouched, 
except when I took a fancy to inscribing my 
name some score of times on the title-page of 
each; my dictionary remained shut and un¬ 
heeded, except when I rounded the corners of 
the binding with my penknife. I had played 
draughts clandestinely with Evans part of the 
time, and part of the time 1 had lolled with my 
elbows on the desk, staring at the head of the 
fellow in front of me. 

Bedtime came and I had not looked at my 
work. 

“ I’ll wake early and cram it up, thought 1, 
as I turned in. 

.1 did wake ‘up, but though the book was 
under my pillow I let the half-hour before get¬ 
ting-up bell slip away unused. At breakfast I 
made an effort to glance at the lesson, but the 
boy opposite was performing such wonderful 


tricks of balancing with his teaspoon and saucer 
and three breadcrusts, that I could not devote 
attention to anything else. The bell for classes 
rang ominously. I rushed to my place with 
Caesar in one hand and the “ crib ” in the other. 

I got flurried ; I could not find the place, or, 
when I found the place in the Caesar, I lost it in 
the “crib.” 

The master, to add to my misery, was cross, 
and began proceedings by ordering Evans to 
learn twenty lines for laughing in school-time. 

I glanced at the fellows round me. Some'were 
taking a last peep at their books. Others, with 
bright and confident faces, waited quietly for 
the lesson to begin. Mo one that 1 could see 
was as badfy off as I. Every one knew some¬ 
thing. I knew nothing. Just at the last 
moment I ;ound the place in the “ crib ” and in 
the Caesar it the same lime, but scarcely had I 
done so when the awful voice of the master 
spoke: 

“ Stanc up ! ” 

All dictionaries and notes had now to be put 
away ; al except the Latin books. 

I had ontrived to get o f the first two lines, 
and only hoped the master might pitch on me 
to begin. And he did pitch on me. 

“ Chaiies Smith,” I heard him say, and my 
heart jumped to my mouth, “ stand forward and 
begin at ‘ jamque Ccesar .’ ” 

“ Please, sir, we begin at ‘ Mis et aliis ,’ ” I 
faltered. 

“You begin where I tell you, sir,” sternly 
replied he. 

A dead silence fell over the class, waiting for 
me to begin. 1 was in despair. Oh, if only I 
had not dawdled! 
I would give all my 
pocket-money for 
this term to know 
a line of that horrid 
“ Csesar.” 

“Come, sir, be 
quick,” said the 
master. 

Then I fetched a 
sigh very like a sob 
and began. 

“ Que, and—” 




I heard the mas¬ 
ter’s foot , scrape 


ominously on the 


floor. 


“ Que, and—” I 

Iff 

repeated. 


“And what, 
sir?” thundered 
the master, rising 


in his seat and leaning across his desk towards 
me. It was awful. 1 was never more miserable 
in my life. 

“ Ccesar , Caesar,” I stammered. Here at least 
was a word I could translate, so I repeated it— 
“ Que, and ; Ccesar , Caesar.” 

A dead silence, scarcely broken by a titter 
from the back desks. 

“ Jam —” I chokingly articulated, and there 
stuck. t . 

“Well, sir, and what does yaw mean?” in¬ 
quired the voice, in a tone of suppressed wrath. 

“ Jam —” again I stuck. 

Another dead silence. 

“ Que, and ; Ccesar , Caesar ; jam —” It was 
no use ; the only jam I knew of I was certain 
would not do in this case, so 1 began again in 
despair. “ Que , and ; Ccesar , Csesar ; jam—jam 
—jam —” 

The master shut his book, and I knew the 
storm had burst. 

“ Smith, have you prepared this lesson ?” 

“Mo, sir,” I replied, relieved to be able to 
answer’ any questions, however awful. 

“ Why not, sir ? ” 

Ah ! that I could not answer—not to my¬ 
self, still less to him. So I was silent. 

“ Come to me after school,” he said. “ The 
next boy come forward.” 

After school I went to him, and he escorted 
me to the doctor. Mo' criminal at the Old 
Bailey trembled as I did at that interview. I 
can’t remember what was said to me. I know 
I wildly confessed my sins—my “cribbing,” 
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my wasting of time—and promised to abjure 
them one and all. 

The doctor was solemn and grave, and said a 
great deal to me that I was too overawed to 
understand or remember; after which I was sent 
back to my class a punished, disgraced, and 
marked, boy. 

bTeed I describe my penitence : what a hum¬ 
ble letter I wrote home, making a clean breast 
of all my delinquencies, and even exaggerating 
them in my contrition ? With what grim cere¬ 
mony 1 burned my “crib” in my study fire, 
and resolved (a resolution, by the way, which I 
succeeded in keeping) that come what might, I 
would do my lessons honestly if I did them at 
all? 

I gave Evans to understand his company at; 
lesson times was not desirable, and was in a! 
rage with him when he laughed. I took to 
rising early, to .filling every spare moment with 
some occupation, and altogether started afresh, 
like a reformed character as 1 felt myself to be, 
and determined, this time at any rate, my pro¬ 
gress should know no backsliding. How soon 
I again fell a victim to dawdling the sequel will 
show. 

{To be continued.) 


SIIN SIGNALS, AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 

ex I was a boy, some 
fifty years ago, my 
companions and my¬ 
self used to take a 
small mirror on a 
sunny day and re¬ 
flect the sun’s rays 
across. a wide street 
or a square to the 
windows of the 
houses in the shade. 
Sometimes it caused 
annoyance to the in¬ 
mates, and some times 
it did not, especially 
if there were boys 
and girls in the. rooms to open the windows 
and allow the bright reflections to dance about 
the inside or dazzle their eyes. Occasionally 
we directed the brilliant light into dark groups 
of trees, and roused the astonished birds from 
their cool perches. We did not consider it 
mischievous play, as some of our elders main¬ 
tained ; it was only fun. The distance the 
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attic window of a house facing the east, say in 
the neighbourhood of Kilburn, from which he 
could see Primrose Hill, and a second boy as¬ 
cended the hill with another mirror, they could 
each flash the sun’s rays so as to be visible across 
the intervening space of two miles at certain 
hours of the day, according as the position of 
the sun served. The morning would best suit 
the mirror at the house-top, and the one at the 
hill the evening. The hill being the 
most prominent object, the first signal should 
be flashed from the housetop to the boy at that 
station, who should have a pocket compass by 
which to observe the exact direction of the i 
mirror reflection for signalling back when the ' 
sun is in the west. By a preconcerted arrange¬ 
ment, the flashes can be made at long or short 
intervals by jerking the mirror aside, these 
intervals being single or in groups, to indicate 
the letters of the alphabet, so as to spell words, 
such as “ I see your light; it is so bright.” A 
game of this kind is not playing at Zulus and 
soldiers, as some boys do with boisterous de¬ 
light, but it illustrates how the beleaguered 
garrison in the camp at Ekowe in Zululand com¬ 
municated with the British army at Fort Pear¬ 
son, when it was impossible to do so by messen¬ 
gers through the hordes of the enemy who lay in 
wait to capture them. 

Of course, the distance in a direct line was 
very much greater than what has been pro¬ 
jected as a game, and the mirrors had some 
apparatus attached to them ; but the principle ' 
is the same for a hundred miles as for a hun- j 
dred yards. In this instance the flashes from ! 
Ekowe were seen at Fort Pearson, the length of I 
the ray being thirty miles, or about the distance \ 
between High Wycombe and Primrose Hill. 

How it is not possible to distinguish the j 
ancient church tower there, with embattlements ■ 
and pinnacles, by the naked eye, but with a ; 
good magnifying telescope it may be done. So ; 
it was at Ekowe ; the tower of the church there i 
could be discerned through the powerful field- ! 
glasses used by the officers at Fort Pearson, 
towards which they were anxiously directed 
from day to day for many weary weeks, to try 
and communicate with the camp. 

This was effected satisfactorily, after two 
months’ attempts, by means of sun signals with 
mirrors on the principle we have described, and 
the addition of an apparatus for regulating the 
flashes, which is named the “ heliograph,” sig¬ 
nifying the “ sun-writer.” For field service at 
distances under fifty miles the mirror is circular, 
and five to seven inches in diameter, set upon a 
light tripod stand, the reflected rays passing 


tions were carried on at distances of fifty miles 
and upwards by long, short, and groups of sun- 
flashes, according to Professor Morse’s code for 
electric telegraphy. Dining the Afghan war 
this new system of semaphore by sunlight was 
invaluable for communicating intelligence 
across that mountainous region to the outposts 
of the British army. In like manner it proved 
to be a messenger of hope to Colonel Pearson 
and his gallant garrison at Ekowe. 

At first, when the flashes were sent from the 
post on the Tugela Piiver, there was a difficulty 
in deciphering the code of signals at the inland 
station, as the beleaguered were not acquainted 
with the method. In a few days, however, the 
glittering, alphabet was mastered, and with un¬ 
bounded joy the news spread through the pent-up 
camp that a relieving force was mustering to 
march through the intervening country, where the 
enemy was twenty thousand strong. Meanwhile 
some sappers in the camp constructed a mirror and 
apparatus as near as possible to the regulation, 
scale, by which they were enabled to communi¬ 
cate the critical state of the camp from illness 
and reduced state of provisions. 

It was thought that the operations for the 
relief of Ekowe would not be undertaken till the 
5th of April; but urgent signals were made by 
Colonel Pearson to the effect that the bread- 
stuffs were exhausted, and that the number of 
sick and wounded had increased to 150, among 
1,250 men and officers. That news gave an 
impetus to the advance of General Chelmsford’s 
force, comprising 5,700 fighting men, of whom 
3,400 were Europeans, and 2,300 friendly 
natives. 

On the first of the month they encamped 
at Ginghi.lovo, more than, half-way to Ekowe, 
and fortified their position with waggons 
and entrenchments, termed laager camps 
by the Dutch colonists. During this opera¬ 
tion heavy rain fell, and continued all night, 
with the Zulus hovering about. At six 
next morning the enemy attacked each side of 
the fortified camp in succession. Two distinct 
“impis,” or forces, were employed. The 
Zulus advanced in a most courageous manner, 
but never got within twenty yards of. the shelter 
trench. In two hours the attack was re¬ 
pulsed. The enemy retired precipitately, 
followed for some miles by the Mounted 
Infantry Volunteers and natives. The fight 
was witnessed from Ekowe, ten. miles distant 
in a westerly direction, and the clear morning 
sunlight enabled Colonel Pearson to flash signals 
congratulating General Chelmsford on his suc¬ 
cess. 



The Camp at “Fort Ekowe.” 


rays were reflected from the mirror rarely ex¬ 
ceeded.five hundred yards, as the concentrated 
light diminished, and the fun also. I-Ience we did 
not try the game in the open country, or among 
hills, at greater distances. But this can be 
done to good effect with one or two miles 
between the mirror and the spectator, when the 
ray of light would lie distinctly visible, even on 
a hazy sunshine day. 

For example. If one boy with an ordinary 
small bedroom mirror placed himself in the 


| through a brass ring about twenty feet off, in 
; the direction of the station to bo signalled. This 
| has been a long time in use by the observers of 
! great triangles in the Ordnance Survey, but only 
as a steady fixed light. A new apparatus was 
I applied to the mirror, for the purpose of inter- 
eepting the rays at intervals by pressing the 
. fingers on a keyboard similar to "that in an 
i electric telegraph machine. This was invented i 
by Mr. H. Mance, of the Government Persian j 
Telegraph Department, by which communica- J 


Here ended the first practical illustration of 
solar signals at a great distance in the field of war¬ 
fare in South Africa, where glad tidings were 
flashed across the firmament. It only remains 
to inform my readers that the country being 
in the southern hemisphere, the sun reaches 
the zenith at the north cardinal point of the 
compass, so that the reflected rays are easiest 
made to the east and west of that point, being 
the opposite of what obtains in our northern hemi- 
sphere. s . M. 
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THE CHIVALRY OF TO-DAY. 

All alone in this snug sunny corner, 
Cross-legged like a tailor or Turk, 

Engrossed heart and soul, like Jack Horner, 
Though on more intellectual work : 

What book is it interests you so 

That the charm of the cricket-field fails ? 
Jules Verne ? or Robinson Crusoe ? 

Or Anderson’s magical tales ? 

Let me look ! “Mcsrte d’Arthur !” well, well, 
Jack, 

’Tis a record of valour and glory— 

I freely acknowledge the spell, Jack, 

That dwells in the marvellous story 
Of the King and his peerless Round Table— 
Launcelot, Bevis, Geraint, and the rest— 

A mingling of fact and of fable 
In a glamour of poetry drest. 

And you wish you had lived in those days, 
Jack, 

To have conquered in well-fought field ; 

And shine in the fair lady’s gaze, Jack, 

Whose motto you bore on your shield. 
Against dragons and giants to have battled, 
And gallantly led the van 
When the spearshafts splintered and rattled, 
And the blood like water ran. 

Gone the tournament, ne’er to return, Jack, 
But if you’ve the wish and the will 
You may emulate Arthur, and learn, Jack, 

To be knightly and chivalrous still. 

To worthily play your part, lad, 

Whatever the crisis be, 

With a brave yet gentle heart, lad, 

Is the essence of chivalry. 

Gf giants to be vanquished, wrongs righted, 
The world has for ever no lack— 

Little loss though you ne’er should be 
knighted, 

You may one day kill giants, my Jack. 

Robert Richardson, b.a. 
-- 

CAUGHT OUT. 

A TALE TOLD IN A TRAIN. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Bogle” “ The Black Book,” etc. 
CHAPTER II. 

HESE fulminations were 
not without effect upon 
most of us; but some 
of the big fellows 
took the doctor’s 
threat for a chal¬ 
lenge and became all 
the more determined 
to prove to them¬ 
selves and one ano¬ 
ther that they were 
not afraid to run the 
risk of such a severe 
punishment. It was 
foolish of them, but 
as I have often had 
occasion to remark, 
young people are apt to be foolish. And 
now that this new way of getting out of the 
house had been discovered, there were of 
course naughty boys itching to make use 
of it. So it was agreed among a dozen or 
so of our fifth-form fellows that one of 
them should slip out every evening after 
lock-up and wall?: to the end of the little 


town and back, in defiance of the doctor 
and all he could do to them. All the same 
they took good care that this piece of 
bravado should be earned out at the time 
when the masters were at supper, and the 
fellow who had gone out was not likely to 
be missed. 

“ I believe lots were drawn for which of 
them should be the first to try the adven¬ 
ture ; at all events, it was my elder brother 
Evan that was chosen or volunteered for 
this service. Off he set, with his trencher 
cap on, scorning all disguise, for this was 
part of the agreement. "Unfortunately 
for bim it was a moonlight night, and he 
had to take care to keep on the shady side 
of the way, since his cap showed him at 
the first glance to be one of the college 
boys. He confessed to me afterwards that 
he bad felt rather nervous for a time, fear¬ 
ing to come upon the doctor in every dark 
comer, but he went boldly through with 
his task, and walked to the appointed goal 
without any perilous encounter. He had 
almost got back again, when, for the first 
time, he stopped upon the bridge, and 
stood for a minute or two looking at the 
silvery track of the moon in the river. 
Evan "had a taste for the picturesque, and 
he f®rgot all about the danger as he leant 
over the parapet enjoying this fair scene 
and exposing himself in the moonlight. 
He w r as aroused from his moon-gazing by 
the sound of steps approaching through 
a dark mass of shadow cast across half the 
road by the toll-house at the bridge-end. 

“‘What fun if this should be the 
doctor! ’ said Evan to himself, for having 
come so far with safety he was now in 
high spirits; but horror seized bim wiien 
he "Became aware that it lucis the doctor, 
and within a few yards of him. 

“ For one moment he stood irresolute; 
the next he bobbed down his head, plunged 
into the shadow, and tried to dart past, as 
his best chance of escape. But he was too 
late ; the doctor had seen the mortar-board 
crowning the long shadow that flitted 
before him over the bright side of the 
bridge. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Who are you, sir P Stop! Have 
you leave to be out P ’ sounded a well- 
known voice in Evan’s ears, and he felt 
himself clutched by his coat-tail. 

“ Still he was not disposed to surrender 
to the certain fate which awaited him at 
our master’s hands. He thought it as 
likely as not that his face had not been seen, 
and that the doctor could make nothing of 
his back. So he made one desperate tug, 
wrenched himself free, and was off at a 
pace that soon left his pursuer far behind. 
Once fairly across the bridge, indeed, he 
w r as as safe as a poor wight flying from 
warlocks, bogies, or any such uncanny 
creatures, which, as is well known, have 
no power to follow him beyond a running 
stream; but Evan did not slacken his 
speed for a moment to calculate how far 
the scantness of the doctor’s wind, or the 
abundance of the doctor’s dignity, would 
allow him to continue the chase. 

“ Panting like a hunted hare, he got 
back to the school, still uncertain whether 
the doctor had recognised him.” . ... 

Here again the story became drowned in 
the noise of the train, and I had to wait 
two or three minutes before catching up 
the continuation. 

The next thing I heard was the boys in 
the other compartment asking several 
eager questions which showed that they 
took as much interest in their master’s 
narrative as my T self. 

“Wait a little,” he replied. “Let ms 




tell my tale in my own way, and you shall 
know all about it. 

“ So here were the confederates holding 
doubtful and anxious council in their dor¬ 
mitory during the quarter of an hour that 
was allowed us for undressing. 

“ ‘ He was determined to know which of 
them it was. The offender need not hope 
to escape bis due punishment, for the doc¬ 
tor had a clue to bim, though he had got 
off in such an audacious manner. If he 
did not confess by to-morrow morning he 
might depend that it w'ould be all the 
worse for bim in the end.’ Such was the 
message brought by one of the under 
masters, and the question now was what 
should be done about it. 

“ Evan, now that he had thought coolly 
over all the chances of the matter, was 
for giving himself up without further 
trouble, and submitting to the tormentor 
with as good a grace as might be; but 
this the other fellows would not hear of. 
My brother was too popular to be allowed 
to get into such a bad scrape; besides, the 
big fellows had arranged to stand by one 
another in this affair through all events ; 
and if their tyrant was determined to de¬ 
tect and punish the culprit, it was with 
them no less a point of honour to baulk him 
of such a satisfaction, even if they all had 
to suffer for it. But it was much to be 
feared that the doctor would get at the 
truth after all, especially if he had some- 
clue to Evan’s identity. 

“ One way out of the difficulty, indeed, 
was suggested. There was a fellow who 
came in for punishment so often that his 
skin and his feelings had become equally 
hardened ; and he now offered, for a con¬ 
sideration, to take the blame on himself, 
His terms were not exorbitant. Evan 
was to pay him sixpence down, and to do 
all bis exercises for the next week,. by 
which latter part of the bargain this idle 
boy would probably save as much ir 
punishments as he might expect to suffer 
in acting the part of the nocturnal rambler. 
But Evan did not much like this notion of 
suffering by deputy; and anyhow there 
was a fatal objection to it. This boy was 
still in short jackets, whereas my brother 
wore a tailed coat. Now, though there 
was reason to hope that the doctor had 
seen nothing of his face, he had for a 
moment or two had a firm hold upon Evan 
at the other end, and was therefore not 
likely to be quit off with a tailless substi¬ 
tute. After all there seemed nothing for 
it but to wait till the morning and trust 
that things would turn out as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 

“ ‘I don’t care a button if he does catch 
me,’ said Evan, beginning to undress. 
That was what he said, but what he thought 
was another story, for it would certainly 
be a serious matter for him if the doctor 
caught bim in the end after having had so 
much trouble in the attempt. 

“ But now, as Evan took off his coat, he 
made a most important discovery. One of 
the buttons behind was missing, and the 
broken threads looked as if it had been 
torn off with violence. ‘ Will there be time 
before the lights are put out to take it to 
the matron to be mended ? ’ was his first 
thought, for my brother was a bit of a 
dandy, very particular about even bis 
everyday clothes. Then suddenly there 
flashed across his mind a suspicion. . This 
was the place where the doctor had gripped 
him; the button must have been left be¬ 
hind in our master’s hand ; these ragged 
threads were the clue by which Nemesis 
was to overtake him 1 Though, like Tam 
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§> 3 Shanter, ho had crossed the bridge in 
rafety, his tail, like that of Tam o’ Shanter’s 
.mare, had not wholly escaped from the 
^hatches of the pursuer. 

44 He at once communicated this disco- 
rery to the other fellows, and they did not 
3ail to see the force of it. What was to be 
ioiie to get rid of this tell-tale mark ? as 
sme incurable punster called it in his ill- 
timed levity. Nobody had a button to 
spare, not to speak of a needle and thread. 
It would be as well not to seek the matron’s 
add, since she was much more in the doc¬ 
tors confidence than in ours.” . . . 

Provoking ! This tunnel seemed as if it 
wmdd never come to an end, and I was I 
jpiite anxious to know if, and how, Evan 


took care that their orders should always 
be attended to.” . . . 

Whirr ! Another train flew past us, and 
the din of rattling and shrieking deafened 
me just as I was hoping to learn what this 
device might be which was to throw dust 
into the eyes of the stern pedagogue. The 
boys had announced that they were to get 
out at the station now at hand; so the 
denouement of the story could not be far 
off. 

“‘I will give the boy one last chance to ; 
come forward,’ the doctor was saying; 

‘ and let me assure him that in this case ! 
honesty will be the best policy.’ 

“ But no one stirred in the pause which I 
followed such a pressing invitation. ! 


had reason to be better acquainted -with 
the backs than with the faces of some of 
his turbulent pupils. But now he might 
well be puzzled by the prospect presented 
to his view. For behold! at the back of 
every coat, the right-hand button ivas miss¬ 
ing, and the doctor’s cunning was com¬ 
pletely at a loss. If you could have seen 
his face at that moment! ” 

By this time the party of boys for whose 
benefit the above story was being related 
had alighted on the platform of their sta¬ 
tion, and were standing round the door of 
the carriage, in which the master remained, 
talking to them out of the window. 

“Oh, sir ! was your brother found out 
after all F ” cried one of them, when they 



“ I was lowered down by a rope of knotted towels." 


succeeded in escaping the penalty which in 
strict justice he certainly seemed to have 
deserved. At last the train began to stop 
snd the present writer began to hear 
fcgain. 

“ My own part in the plot was not the 
least exciting. There was a dormitory 
down below which could not be visited 
without risk, as the way to it led by the 
masters rooms. So I, being a light weight, 
was lowered down on the outside by a rope 
af knotted towels, and you should have 
seen how the boys in this room were 
startled when I appeared in the moonlight, 
tapping like a ghostly messenger at the 
window. They soon, however, recognised 
and let me in, and when I had told them 
my errand none of them refused to enter 
into the proposed plan; for although the 
doctor s precepts might occasionally be set 
at nought, the big fellows of our school 


“ ‘ Let all those who wear tail coats step 
out here,’ was his next speech, and out they 
came, some score or so, and stood in a line 
before the head master’s desk. 

“ ‘ Do you know what this is ? ’ said he, 
drawing out of his pocket a coat button, 
as he narrowly scanned the row of faces 
which were endeavouring to express 
curiosity, surprise, or indifference, though 
one or two of the fellows could not help 
giving their neighbour a sly nudge. They 
all looked at the button as if it were a thing 
such as they had never seen before in their 
lives. 

“ ‘ Turn your backs to me,’ he ordered, 
being unable to make anything of their 
faces; and the whole line faced to the 
right-about, and stood up at atten¬ 
tion, indulging in not a few winks and 
chucldes. 

“ It was one of our jokes that the doctor 


had done laughing at the discomfiture of 
their master’s master. 

“That I may tell you about another 
time,” he said, nodding good-bye. 

“Stand back there! Bight here!” 
shouted the guard, and the train began to 
puff and creak away. 

So, to my great disappointment, I never 
heard the rest of the story, and therefore 
cannot tell you how it ended. I had half 
a mind to enter into conversation with this 
schoolmaster, and get him to satisfy my 
curiosity. But when I peeped in upon him 
he was deep in the pages of the “Quarterly 
Beview,” and looked so grave and thought¬ 
ful that it seemed out of the question for a 
perfect stranger to remind him of the 
frivolities of his youth. And thus this 
tale is not to be continued in our next, un¬ 
less any of the parties concerned come for¬ 
ward to supply the tail of it. 
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Malcolm reduced to extremities. 


"UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “ Boy and Man.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

I T would be impossible to convey any idea 
of tbe feeling of loneliness and sadness 
which weighed upon the heart and spirits 
of young Malcolm’Frere as he turned away 
from the hotel in Piccadilly, where he had 
alighted from the four-in-hand, and walked 
along the street without any definite aim 
or prospect. He had fancied that in Lon¬ 
don he should readily find some one to take 
him by the hand and give him employment 
of one kind or other ; and that, by keeping 
his eyes and ears open, he should pick up 
some news of his father, and learn how 
matters were going on with the bank at 
Shuttleborough. If he had arrived in 
London early in the day instead of after 
dark, he would have had time, he thought, 
to secure some sort of refuge for the night; 
but now he knew not which way to turn ; 
he had no money; he was worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, and there was no 
one to take any notice of him, or to give 
him a word of sympathy or advice. 

He walked slowly along, looking in at 
the windows, getting in the way of the 
foot-passengers, and being roughly jostled 
out of it, gazing about him in a wonder¬ 
ing, purposeless manner, until, feeling too 
tired to walk any farther, he stood still 
leaning against the wall of a house. 


While there an omnibus passed near him, 
with “Whitechapel” upon it. Jem Ro¬ 
berts had given his address “Brown’s 
Court, Stoneyfoot Lane, Whitechapel.” 
The conductor of the omnibus was halting 
for a moment by the side of the vehicle, 
and Malcolm stepped up to him, and asked, 

“ Where is Whitechapel P ” 

“’Whitechapel? Oh, it’s a long way— 
a long way. You can’t walk it, by the 
look of you. Get up outside—only three¬ 
pence.” 

Malcolm shook his head. The conductor 
cried out “ Right! ” and left him standing 
where he was. 

“To-morrow,” he said to himself, “I 
may be able to walk to Whitechapel. To¬ 
night I can’t.” 

Then he crept on a little farther, and sat 
down upon a doorstep. 

Before he had been long there he was 
accosted by a policeman. 

“ Come, young fellow,” he said, suspi¬ 
ciously; for he could not help noticing 
Malcolm’s startled look when he addressed 
him. “ Come, young fellow, what are you 
up to ? ” 

Malcolm did not feel himself up to much, 
and he said so. 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

‘ The country.” 

“ What part ? ” 

“ Why do you want to know ? ” 

“Never mind; I shall keep my eye on 
you. Come, get on with you.” 

Malcolm got on as well as he could, and 
was relieved to find that the policeman had 
l no special business with him. 


Turning out of the main street, he sat 
down presently upon another doorstep. 

After a time another policeman came to 
him. 

He also said “ Come, young fellow,” 
and motioned to him to get up and move 
on. 

Malcolm had been asleep, and looked up 
as if he could not, or would not, under¬ 
stand. 

“ What's up with you ?” the policeman 
asked. “You can’t stop here; get up at 
once and move on.” 

“ Where shall I move to ? ” the boy asked, 
simply. 

“Come, no cheek,” said the policeman. 
“Move on, that’s all you have to do—move 
on.” 

Malcolm did as he was bid; he shuffled 
on again a little way, turned up another 
street, and again sat down upon a door¬ 
step. 

The crowd here was as great as in the 
main thoroughfares. There seemed to be 
a crowd everywhere in London. It was a 
strange sight to the poor boy, as he sat 
watching the passers-by, some eager and 
in haste, others lounging idly along; some 
bent on pleasure, others heavy and bowed 
down with suffering or care; some arm-in¬ 
arm with friends or relatives, others lonely 
and destitute like himself, on the look-out 
for anything that could be picked up. 

A boy of bis own age passed, hanging 
on to the arm of a man, and looking up 
into his face with quiet confidence. He 
heard the boy’s animated voice, as he was 
asking some simple question, and address- 
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ing his companion by that dear and 
honoured name, “Father!” Malcolm 
looked after them with a pang almost of 
envy, and when they were gone felt his 
loneliness even more keenly and painfully 
than before. 

“ I think I shall go home now,” said 
some one, halting just in front of him to 
say “ good-bye” to a companion. 

Home ! What a strange, precious, pain¬ 
ful sound that word had now for the poor 
houseless boy. The man said it, too, in 
such a comfortable, matter-of-fact way, 
having the idea and view of home, with its 
rest and happiness, evidently before his eyes 
and in his heart—“I think I shall go 
home now! ” What a contrast to the 
dreaiiness and solitude and heart-sick¬ 
ness of the poor boy who chanced to over¬ 
hear him. 

“ Homeless, near a thousand homes he stood, 

And in the midst of plenty, pined for food ! ” 

Malcolm was not one of the crying sort, 
yet now the tears started to his eyes and 
ran down his cheeks. All the while he had 
been on the tramp from Clare Hall Farm 
to London he had not shed a tear, but had 
braced himself manfully to his task; but 
now that the excitement was over, and he 
had nothing to do and nowhere to go, he 
felt so helpless and so miserable that he 
could control himself no longer, and wept 
silently. 

Presently he was disturbed by the noise 
and tumult of a greater crowd than usual 
hastening past him, together with the 
sound of horses’ hoofs' and the rattling of 
whpels, going at a great pace. There was 
a fire not far off. Malcolm bethought him 
of the burning gorse and the haystack. He 
was in no condition to help at this fire as 
he had helped at that, but he followed to 
look at it. It would help to pass the night, 
he thought. 

The engines were there before him, and 
the fire was soon extinguished, but a crowd 
lingered near the spot, and Malcolm for a 
time lingered with them. He soon got 
tired again, and crept away to another 
street and sat down on another doorstep. 
Then he fell into a doze, and when he woke 
up found the street almost deserted; the 
fights had vanished from the windows on 
each side, and everything was cold and silent 
and gloomy. Only an occasional footfall 
echoed as it passed, or the rattle of a cab, 
which seemed to be all the louder from 
being unmingled with the din of other 
vehicles. 

Presently a measured step was heard 
approaching, and then again the stalwart 
form of a policeman, buttoned up in a long 
great-coat, stood before him. 

“ Come, young man,” the policeman 
said; “ you can’t stop here. Get up.” 

Malcolm tried to rise, but he was shiver¬ 
ing and faint, and could scarcely stand. 
The policeman took him by the elbow, 
lifted him up, and helped him along a few 
yards. 

“ What is the matter ? ” an old gentle¬ 
man who chanced to meet them inquired. 

“Vagrant,” was the answer. “Door¬ 
step.” 

“Well, but there’s no harm in a door¬ 
step,” said the stranger; “ nor much good 
neither for that matter,” he added, looking 
at Malcolm with a pitying eye. 

“Hot allowed, though,” said the police¬ 
man. “ Must move him on. Can’t 
leave him there.” 

“ Where shall you take him to ? ” 

“Nowhere; only he must move on.) 


There, go along, young man,” and he dis¬ 
missed him with a gentle push—an official 
push—not unkind ; or, at least, not meant 
to be so. 

The old gentleman was struck with the 
boy’s appearance. 

“ You don’t belong to London, do you ? ” 
he asked. 

“Ho,” said Malcolm. 

“ What brought you here P 

“ Coach and four.” 

“ I don’t think he know’s what he is 
talking about,” said the old gentleman to 
the policeman, who was still looking on. 
“ Take care of him; he will fall! ” 

‘‘ It’s a case,” said the policeman; ‘‘ fever 
or something. I’ll take him to the station 
and let our doctor see him.” 

“lama doctor myself,” said the other, 
who by this time had placed his fingers 
upon Malcolm’s pulse. “ There’s no fever. 
He wants food and warmth, that’s all.” 

“ I am better now,” said Malcolm. “ I 
can move on a little now.” 

“ Where to ? ” 

“ I don't know.” 

“ That’s the worst of it,” said the good- 
natured policeman. “That’s one of the 
greatest difficulties we have to contend 
with—making folks move on when they 
have got nowhere to move to. There’s a 
many impostors among them, of course, 
and it don’t signify much about them, but 
what’s to be done with a case like this ? ” 

“ Look here, constable,” said the doctor ; 
“you can find a place to take him to, I 
know. Get him a lodging and a meal 
somewhere. I can’t stop myself, as I’m 
going to see a patient; but here’s a shil¬ 
ling; you will take care of him, won’t 
you ? ” 

“That I will,” replied the policeman. 
“ This is something like. I can move him 
on now first-rate. Thank you, sir.” And 
taking Malcolm by the arm, he led, or 
rather carried him to a by-street, where 
the necessary accommodation could bo 
found, laid down the money, told the 
people of the house that he would come 
and inquire about the boy next morning, 
and returned -with a lighter heart and step 
to his beat. 

It was not a luxurious bed that Malcolm 
occupied that night, but he slept soundly 
notwithstanding; and next morning, be¬ 
fore leaving the house, a cup of hot coffee 
and some bread-and-butter were provided 
for him, so that he began the day re¬ 
freshed and in comparatively good spirits. 
He had no very bright prospect before "him, 
but he reflected that if Jcm Eoberts had 
found employment, and was able to maintain 
himself, he should be able to do the same; 
but not knowing how to set about seek¬ 
ing it, he resolved that he would go, in the 
first place, to look for Jem Eoberts, and 
hear what he was doing and how he had 
managed. 

He set out, therefore, to walk to White¬ 
chapel ; and though, as the omnibus con¬ 
ductor had said, it was a long distance, he 
found so much to attract his attention as 
he. walked through the streets that he 
arrived three sooner than he had expected. 

The street, the court, and the house 
which he wanted were found without much 
difficulty; but even then he had to make 
many inquiries before he could hear any 
tidings of Jem Eoberts. There was a 
family in every room of the house. Jem 
slept in an attic, and was seldom to be 
found there except at night. He was 
one to work, somebody said, but nobody 
seemed to know where his work lay, or 
of what land it was. Malcolm began 


again to pace the streets, reflecting, as he 
went along, what he had better do next. 

He walked on as far as the docks, and 
looked at the shipping, and then returned to- 
Whitechapel. By That time it was between 
twelve and one o’clock; and as he passed 
near the court where he had been to look 
for Jem Eoberts, he caught sight of Jem 
Eoberts himself on the opposite side of the 
way. Jem was standing near a street- 
stall and refreshing himself with “a hot- 
beef-steak-and-kidney pudding,” which he 
had just purchased from the “ original in¬ 
ventor ” of that luxury, as the inscription 
on the .stall or barrow testified. Jem 
Eoberts had only seen Malcolm twice 
before; first, when he was in bed, and 
afterwards, when he had caught him steal¬ 
ing fowls, and had given him a thrashing* 
and four shillings. Either the thrashing 
or the money, or perhaps both, had 
made a lasting impression upon Jem’s 
mind; and notwithstanding his surprise at 
seeing Malcolm in such a, place and in such 
a plight when he did not expect to see 
him at all, he recognised him immediately. 

He could not, however, understand at- 
first that Malcolm had come there on 
purpose to look for him, nor what he- 
wanted him for. It required a great deal 
of talk and much repetition to explain this, 
and for J cm to take the explanation in. It 
seemed so incomprehensible that this- 
“ young swell,” whose father was a rich 
banker, should be in want of assistance or 
advice from Jem Eoberts or Eabbits, the- 
scamp and poacher whom everybody 
abused and persecuted ! Jem coidd scarcely 
realise it even when all was said and done. 
But as soon as he did begin to understand 
it, the first thing he said was, 

“Stop a bit; I owe you something. I 
don’t know as I can raise four shillings all 
of a*lump, but I have got one and nine- 
pence in my pocket, and you must take 
that to begin with. One and nine will go¬ 
al ong way in London, if you are not par¬ 
ticular. These pud dens are first-rate. I 
don't know as you would like ’em, but they 
are capital according to my notion. If you 
wouldn’t mind trying one—it’s only three¬ 
pence—and you would have eighteenpence 
left to go on with.” 

Seeing that Malcolm hesitated, Jem Eo¬ 
berts snatched the smoking dainty from 
the stall and placed it in his hands, and he 
had no alternative but either to lay it down 
again, which would, have been of no use, a& 
Jem had paid for it, or to eat it. 

When that was done—and Malcolm could 
not help wishing that it had not been don© 
so quickly—he walked about with Eoberts, 
repeating the circumstances which had led 
to his arrival in London, and asking his 
advice as to the best means of obtaining 
work of some kind, so as to be able to 
maintain himself there till he could make 
inquiries about his father, and find out 
some way of communicating with him. 

“ You see,” said Malcolm, “ he has been 
very unfortunate. I will never believe 
that he has done anything dishonourable ; 
but from what Mr. Bott said, it is plain 
that other people think so; and he may 
have, to keep out of the way till he c m be 
set right. That man Bond, the manager 
at the bank, is the only person in fault; 
but he has absconded, and my father 3)as 
to bear the blame. If I can manage to 
support myself until Lhear from my father, 

I shall be all right. I could go to him in 
France, or anywhere.” 

“ I see,” said J cm. “ How, if you could 
get a situation as secretary, or even as 
book-keener! ” 













“Nonsense, Jem; I don’t look so high 
as that.” 

“Well, then, clerk in an office.” 

“No, no; I am not fit for that. What 
are you doing ? I should be satisfied to do 
as you do, for a time.” 

“You don’t mean that!” said Jem; 
“ and yet—you ate that there pudden, and 
said how good it was.” 

“Yes, and I should be glad to earn an¬ 
other—anyhow that I can do it honestly.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know what sort of 
work mine is. It is hurrying, tiring work, 
and precious little to be got by it, though 
I stand at it from daylight to dark.” 

“ Never mind, I should like to try.” 

“Come along, then,” said Jem. “It’s 
time I went in again; you can come with 
me if you like—that is to say, if you ain’t 
above it, I dare say they will set you on.” 

(To be continued.) 



ON KILLING-, SETTING, AND LES¬ 
SEE, YIN G INSECTS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

II.—SETTING. 

} he insects being procured 
and killed, they must now he 
“set” — i.e., arranged so as 
to exhibit them to the best 
advantage. 

Now it must be taken for 
panted that the attitude of an 
bisect in a cabinet is generally an 
artificial and conventional one, 
and not that which is assumed by 
* the living creature. This must 

necessarily be the case, but it is always ad¬ 
visable to set one specimen of edcli species in 
its natural attitudes. 

Some species will require at least three atti¬ 
tudes—f.c., Flying, Walking, and Resting. For 
instance, the shapes of moths, and arrangement 
of their colours, are quite altered by change of 
attitude. 

Take, for example, a Red Underwing. In its 
flying attitude the creature displays the splen¬ 
did colouring of the hind wings, and appears to 
be a very conspicuous insect. But, when the 
-wings are closed, it diminishes to half its size, 
the fiery red disappears, and it looks more like 
a rough piece of brown bark than an insect. 

Similarly, the Buff-tip, when its wings are 
spread, is a large and handsome moth, but when 
they are folded along the sides the insect looks 
just like a piece of decayed stick, the buff- 
colourecl tips of the wings exactly resembling 
the broken end of the stick. I am sure that 
nine persons out of ten, unless they happened to 
be entomologists, would pass it without notice, 
even if their eyes happened to rest upon it. 

Then there are the Snout-moths, which fly 
near the ground, and suddenly settle and dis¬ 
appear as if by magic. Their wings are broad 
and ample in proportion to their size, but when 
they are folded' the moth looks so like a large 
grass seed and so unlike an insect that it mostly 
escapes detection. 

Butterflies, again, which close their wings over 
their backs while resting, and therefore only 
exhibit the under surfaces, assume an aspect 
quite different from their appearance in flight. 
When the upper surface is brightly coloured, as 
in the Scarlet Admiral or the Peacock, and the 
under surface is little but plain brown, grey and 
black, the alteration of appearance is almost in¬ 
credible. 

Beetles, too, change their appearance wonder¬ 
fully in different attitudes, and should be set in 
the most characteristic positions. 

It is the same with other insects. Take, for 
example, the common Cockroach. Our ideas are 
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chiefly formed from its appearance when it is 
trying to escape, and we can but think of it as a 
flat, long-legged creature, crouching to the 
ground, and slinking off into holes and corners 
as if conscious of its repulsiveness. 

But watch the creature in its natural attitudes 
when it is not alarmed, and it will assume a 
very different character. 

You may see it flying in the dusk of the 
evening, not with a swift, but with a firm and 
sustained flight, and you may admire the beauty 
of the spread wings, wdiich it never displays on 
the kitchen floor" You may see it daintily 
washing and combing itself, for it is fastidiously 
cleanly in its personal habits, and you may no¬ 
tice it raised high over its shining legs, look¬ 
ing alertly about it, while its slender antennre 
are waved here and there in a wonderfully 
intelligent manner. 

So, our insects must be set, and we will see how 
to set them, restricting ourselves to the butter¬ 
flies and moths. The attitude at rest requires 
very little setting, as the insect falls naturally 
into it, and we will therefore set our insects as 
they appear when flying. 

For this purpose w r e shall require certain 
apparatus, which canDot be obtained without 
some expenditure of money, be we as economi¬ 
cal as we may AYe must either buy or make 
“setting-boards,” we must have pins, and we 
must have some receptacles for the insects when 
they are set and dried. 

The first necessities are Pins. Common pins 
should never be used for the insects, as they are 
much too large and clumsy for piercing insects, 
though they will do well enough for fixing 
“ braces.” Entomological pins alone should be 
used, which may be obtained from the dealers 
at a moderate price. They are sold by weight, 
mixed pins costing one shilling per ounce, and 
the various sizes being priced according to the 
number in each ounce. Gilt pins are a com¬ 
paratively late invention. They cost one shil¬ 
ling per "ounce additional, but, if I were now 
to begin a collection, I should use no other pins 
but the gilt. 

Verdigris is very apt to form upon pins by 
the action of the insect’s juices on the metal, and 
when this is the case the specimen is irretrieva¬ 
bly disfigured. A patch of green verdigris never 
looks nice on an insect, but in bad cases tire 
verdigris will increase to such an extent that it 
half covers the insect, and cannot be removed 
without injuring it. Besides, the pin is made 
so brittle that when touched it breaks within the 
insect’s body, and so the specimen is hopelessly 
spoiled. 

Gold, howrcver, does not produce verdigris, 
and even the slight coating of gold which is de¬ 
posited on the pins is sufficient to protect the 
baser metal within from oxydation. Moreover, 
they have a very pretty effect, and give a 
finished look to the specimen. 

Scarcely less necessary than pins are Plieus. 
These are chiefly required when the position 
of an insect has to be shifted. Entomological 
pins are so slight, some ef them being scarcely 
thicker than hairs, that they can bear scarcely 
any pressure, and if the collector tries to force 
them into the cork by the head, they will bend. 
The pins must be seized below the insect, and for 
this purpose an instrument is needful. 

Special forceps are sold by the dealers, and 
are very useful, but I never employ anything 
but a pair of ordinary “long-nosed” pliers. 
These can be used for many other purposes, and 
after a little practice can be manipulated by one 
hand with the greatest delicacy. 

In fact, they are held very much as a Chinese 
holds his chopsticks. One handle is secured 
between the thumb and first joint of the fore¬ 
finger, the back of the middle finger rests 
against the inside of the other handle, so as to 
open it, and the end of the forefinger comes 
against its back so as to close it. Spring pliers 
have been recommended, but they are quite 
needless, the middle finger serving the same 
purpose as a spring. 

If a new pair of pliers be bought, the joint 
should be oiled, and the handles repeatedly 
opened and closed, otherwise they will be stiff 
and awkward, and if they slip will inflict a nasty 


pinch on the forefinger, raising a “ blood* 
blister,” and causing no small pain. 

It is quite as cheap, if not cheaper, to buy 
setting-hoards as to make them, which re¬ 
quires all sorts of tools and appliances. So, 
unless you have access to a carpenter’s work¬ 
shop, do not make your own setting-boards. 
AY hen I was young and inexperienced I thought 
tliat to make the boards must be cheaper than 
to buy them ; so I made them, and they cost 
about three times as much as if I had bought 
them ready-made. 

For these, therefore, I recommend the dealers; 
and as the prices are much the same at,all of 
them, and none would dare, even if they wished* 
to sell an inferior article, any dealer will answer 
the purpose. 

Setting-boards are always made of cork fixed 
upon flat boards, and they may be roughly re¬ 
duced to two kinds, namely, Flat and Grooved 
Setting-boards. 

The former are nothing but sheets of cork, 
fastened to boards, and covered with whit© 
paper. They are principally used for setting 
insects in the walking attitude, hut are of little 
service when a moth or butterfly, or beetle, has 
to be set with spread wings. For this purpose 
the grooved board is required, and is either flat 
or saddle-shaped, the latter being more generally 
used. 

Here is a section of a saddle-hacked setting- 
hoard, the body of the insect resting in the 
central groove, and the wings lying on the sur¬ 
face at either side. The curved outline, which 
has given the name of saddle-back to- the board,,, 
produces abetter effect than a flat surface. 



Settin "-boards vary in price from sixpence t© 
two Shillings, all being fourteen inches long, 
but differing in width. They are made of uni¬ 
form length, so as to fit into the drying-box,, 
which will be presently described. 

You must have a number of “ braces ” ready 
eut. These should be made of cardboard—old 
postcards (the thicker kind) answer admirably. 
Bo not cut them too short, and make them of 
the same width throughout. Formerly 1 was 
accustomed to cut them wedge-shaped, and have 
a single pin at the broad end ; but 1 am sure that 
it is a better plan to cut them of the same width, 
and have a pin at each end. A plentiful supply 
of braces should always be at hand. 

Setting-needles will he found very conve¬ 
nient, and can be made as follows. 

Cut off the charged end of a lucifer-match— 
Bryant and May’s are the best—and wrap about 
the sixth of an inch with cotton to prevent it 
from splitting. If the wrapped thread he 
dipped into glue or varnish, and then rolled 
between the finger and thumb, it will look 
better and be much stronger. 

Now get a fine sewing-needle, and, with the 
aid of the pliers, force the eye end into the 
match, taking care to keep it in the centre, so 
that it may not lean to one side. It is as well 
to prepare half a dozen of these; as they are 
always convenient, and very easily made. I 
also recommend that a much larger instrument 
should be made with a darning or carpet-needle 
and a wooden penholder handle. It is wonder¬ 
fully useful, not only for the actual setting, but 
for subsidiary work. 

Blotting-paper will also be wanted, as w©' 
shall see nresently. 

{To be continued.) 

--- 

WHALE-FISHING ADVENTURES. 

By Captain Scoiiesby, f.r.s. 

O n the 25th of June, 1812, one of the bar- 
pooners belonging to the “ Resolution, of 
AY kit by, under m»y command in the Northern. 
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Whale Fishery, struck a whale by the edge of a 
small floe of ice ; assistance being promptly 
-afforded, a second boat’s lines were attached to 
"those of the fast-boat in a few minutes after the 
harpoon was discharged ; the remainder of the 
boats proceeded to some distance in the direction 
which the fish seemed to have taken. 

In about a quarter of an hour, the fast-boat, 
to my surprise, again made a signal for lines. 
As the ship was then within five minutes’ sail, 
we instantly steered towards the boat, with the 
view of affording assistance by means of a spare 
boat we still retained on board. 

Before we reached the place, however, we ob¬ 
served four oars displayed in signal order, which, 
’by their number, indicated a most urgent ne¬ 
cessity for assistance. Two or three men were 


prevented the crew from leaping upon the floe. 
Some of them were therefore put to the necessity 
of swimming for their preservation, but all of 
them succeeded in scrambling upon the ice, 
and were taken on board the ship in a few' 
minutes. 

It may be here observed, that it is an uncom¬ 
mon circumstance for a fish to require more than 
two boats’ lines in such a situation ; none of our 
harpooners, therefore, had any scruple in leaving 
the fast-boat, never suspecting, after it had re¬ 
ceived the assistance of one boat with six lines, 
or upward, that it v'ould need any more. 

Several ships being about us, there was a 
possibility that some person might attack and 
make a prize of the whale, w'hen it had so 
far escaped us that we no longer retained 


and this, with six or eight lines out, was dragged 
forward into the shattered floe with astonishing 
force. Pieces of ice, each of which were suffi¬ 
ciently large to have answered the purpose of a 
mooring for the ship, were wheeled about by the 
strength of the whale ; and such was the tension 
and elasticity of the line, that whenever it slipped 
clear of any mass of ice, after turning it round 
into the space between any two adjoining pieces, 
the boat and its crew flew r forward through the 
crack with the velocity of an arrow, and never 
failed to launch several feet upon the first mass 
of ice that it encountered. 

While we scoured the sea around the broken 
floe of the ship, and while the ice was attempted 
in vain by the boats, the whale continued to 
press forward in an easterly direction towards 



at the same time seen seated close by the stern, 1 
which was considerably elevated, for the purpose 
of keeping it down, while the bow of the boat, 
by the force of the line, was drawn down to the 
level of the sea, and the harpooner, by the fric¬ 
tion of the line round the bollard, was enveloped 
in smoky obscurity. 

At length, when the ship was scarcely one 
^hundred yards distant, we perceived preparations 
for quitting the boat. The sailors’ pea-jackets 
were cast upon the adjoining ice ; the oars were, 
thrown down ; the crew leaped overboard ; the 
bow of the boat was buried in the water ; the 
stern rose perpendicularly, and then majestically 
disappeared. 

The harpooner having caused the end of the 
line to be fastened to the iron ring at the boat’s 
stern was the means of its loss ; and a tongne of 
• the ice, on which was a depth of several feet of 
water, kept the boat, by the pressure of the line 
against it, at such a considerable distance as 


The Perils of Whale Fishing. 

any hold of it ; we therefore set all sail 
the ship could safely sustain, and worked 
through several narrow and intricate channels 
in the ice in the.direction I observed the fish 
had retreated. After a little time, it was des¬ 
cried by the people in the boats at a consider¬ 
able distance to the eastward ; a general chase 
immediately commenced, and within the space 
of an hour three harpoons were struck. 

We now imagined that the fish was secure, but 
our expectations were premature. The whale 
resolutely pushed beneath a large floe that had 
been recently broken to pieces by the swell, and i 
soon drew all the lines out of the second fast- 
boat, the officer of which, not being able to get 
any assistance, tied the end of his line to a hum¬ 
mock of ice and broke it. 

Socm afterwards the other two boats, still 
fast, were dragged against the broken floe, when 
one of the harpoons drew out. The lines of only 
one boat, therefore, remained fast to the fish, 


the sea. At length, when fourteen lines, about 
1680 fathoms, were drawn from the fourth fast- 
boat, a slight entanglement of the line broke it 
at the stern. The fish again made its escape, 
taking along with it a boat and twenty-eight 
lines. 

The united length of the lines was 6,720 yards, 
or upwards of three English miles and three- 
quarters—value, with the boat, above £150 
sterling. The obstruction of the sunken boat to 
the progress of the fish must have been immense, 
and that of the lines likewise considerable, the 
! weight of the lines alone being thirty-five hundred¬ 
weight. 

So long as the fourth fast-boat, through the 
medium of its lines, retained its hold of the fish, 
we searched the adjoining sea with the ship in 
vain, but in a short time after the line was 
divided we got sight of the object of pursuit at 
the distance of near two miles to the eastward of 
i the ice and boats, in the open sea. One boat 
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only with lines, and two empty boats, were 
reserved by the ship. Having, however, 
happily fine weather and a breeze of wind, we 
immediately gave chase under all sails, though 
it must be confessed, with the insignificant force 
by us, the distance of the fish, and the rapidity 
of its flight considered, we had but very small 
hopes of success. At length, after piyrsuing it 
five or six miles, being at least nine miles from 
the place where it was struck, we came up 
with it, and it seemed inclined to rest after its 
extraordinary exertion. 

The two dismantled or empty boats having 
been furnished with two lines each (a very 
inadequate supply), they, together with the one 
in good state of equipment, now made an attack 
upon the whale. One of the harpooners made a 
blunder ; the fish saw the boat, took the alarm, 
and again fled. I now supposed it would be seen 
no more ; nevertheless, we chased nearly a mile 
in the direction I imagined it had taken, and 
placed the boats to the best of my judgment in 
the most advantageous situations. In this 
instance we were extremely successful. The fish 
rose near one of the boats, and was immediately 
harpooned. In a few minutes, two more har¬ 
poons entered its back, and lances were plied 
against it with vigour and success. Exhausted 
by its amazing exertions to escape, it yielded 
itself at length to its fate, received the piercing 
wounds of the lances without resistance, and 
finally died without a struggle. 

After all it may seem surprising that it was 
not a particularly large individual, the largest 
lamina of whalebone only measuring nine feet 
six inches, while whales affording twelve feet 
bone are not uncommon. The quantity of line 
withdrawn from the different boats engaged in 
the capture was singularly great. It amounted 
altogether to 10,440 yards, or nearly six English 
miles. Of these, thirteen new lines were lost, 
together with the sunken boat, the harpoon 
connecting them with the fish having dropped 
out before the whale was killed. Thus termi¬ 
nated witli success an attack upon a whale 
which exhibited the most uncommon determi¬ 
nation to escape from its pursuers, seconded by 
the most amazing strength, of any individual 
whose capture I ever witnessed. 

When engaged in the pursuit of a large whale, 
it is a necessary precaution for two boats at all 
times to proceed in company, that the one may 
be able to assist the other on any emergency. 
With this principle in view, two boats from the 
Esk were sent out in chase of some large 
whales, on the 13th of June, 1814. No ice was 
within sight, the boats had proceeded some time 
together, when they separated in pursuit of two 
whales, not far distant from each other, when, 
by a singuar coincidence, the harpooners each 
struck his fish at the same moment. They were 
a mile from the ship. 

Urgent signals for assistance were immediately 
displayed by each boat, and in a few minutes 
one of the harpooners was under the necessity of 
slipping the end of his line. Happily, the other 
fish did not descend so deep, and the lines in 
the boat proved adequate to the occasion. 

One of the fish being then supposed to be 
lost, five of the boats, out of seven, attended on 
the’ fish which yet remained entangled, and 
speedily killed it. A short time afterwards, the 
other fish supposed to be irrecoverably lost, was 
descried at a little distance from the place where 
it was struck ; three boats proceeded against it; 
it was immediately struck, and in twenty 
minutes also killed. 

Thus were successfully captured two whales, 
both of which had been despaired of. They pro¬ 
duced us near forty tons of oil, the value at that 
time £1,400. The lines attached to the fish last 
killed were recovered in a remarkable manner. 
The harpooners were busily engaged in attempt¬ 
ing to secure them, when the harpoon, by which 
alone they were prevented from sinking, slipped 
out ; but as it descended in the water, it 
luckily hooked the line belonging to another 
boat, by which both harpoon and lines were 
preserved. 

A remarkable instance of the power which the 
whale possesses in its tail was exhibited within 
my observation in the year 1807. On the 29th 


of May, a whale was harpooned by an officer 
belonging to the Resolution. It descended a 
considerable depth, and on its reappearance 
evidenced an uncommon degree of irritation. It 
made such a display of its fins and tail, that 
few of the crew were hardy enough to approach 
it. The captain—my father—observing their timi¬ 
dity, called a boat, and himself struck the second 
harpoon. Another boat immediately followed, 
and, unhappily, advanced too far. The tail 
was again reared into the air in. a terrific 
attitude. The impending blow was evident. The 
harpooner, who was directly underneath, leaped 
overboard. At the next moment, the threatened 
stroke was impressed on the centre of . the boat, 
which buried it in the water. Happily no one 
was injured. The harpooner, who leaped over¬ 
board, escaped certain death by the act, the tail 
having struck the very spot on which he stood. 

The effects of the blow were astonishing. The 
keel was broken, the gunwales and every plank, 
excepting two, were cut through, and it was 
evident the boat would have been completely 
divided had not the tail struck directly upon 
a coil of lines. The boat was rendered use- 

In one of my earliest voyages to the whale- 
fishery, I observed a circumstance which excited 
my highest astonishment. One of our harpooners 
had struck a whale; it dived, and all the 
assisting boats had collected round the fast-boat 
before the fish rose to the surface. The first boat 
which approached it advanced incautiously 
upon it. 

It rose with unexpected violence beneath the 
boat, and projected it and all its crew to the 
height of some yards in the air. The boat fell on its 
side upset, and cast all the men into the water. 
One man received a severe blow in his fall, and 
appeared to be dangerously injured; but, soon 
after his arrival on board of the ship, he recovered 
from the effects of the accident. The rest of the 
boat’s crew escaped without any hurt. 

Captain Lyons, of the Raith, of Leith, while 
prosecuting the whale-fishery on the Labrador 
coast, in the season of 1802, discovered a large 
whale at a short distance from the ship. Four 
boats were dispatched in pursuit, and two of 
them succeeding in approaching it so closely 
together, that two harpoons were struck at the 
same moment. The fish descended a few fatlioms 
in the direction of another of the boats, which 
was on the advance, rose accidentally beneath it, 
struck it with its head, and threw the boat, men 
and apparatus, about fifteen feet into the air. 
It was inverted by the stroke, and fell into the 
water with its keel upwards. All the people 
were picked up alive by the fourth boat, which 
was just at hand, excepting one man, who, 
having got entangled in the boat, fell beneath 
it and was drowned. The fish was soon after¬ 
wards killed. 



JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles”' 

“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXXIIT.—THE BLESSING THAT CAME: 
TO JOHN IN HIS SLEEP. 

I must now tell you how those two 
worthy creatures, Peter and Dick, got 
on when they had left Mr. Marshall. 
Peter could not speak at first; he was too> 
indignant, and too full, too, of pity for his. 
own misfortunes. At last he burst forth, 
“To think of it! Did one ever hear the 
like ! The pounds and pounds that child 
has cost me ! Bringing her up to Lunnon. 
trapesin’ about there in cabs an’ busses 
and what not, then cornin’ here an’ givin’ 
two pound for a cretur that isn’t worth a. 
penny! Two pound flung away in the- 
dirt! I’ll never see a penny of it agin T 
I’d like to scuttle her, I would! ” 

“You’d say that if you knew the heft 
of her as well as I do,” answered Dick. 
“ An’ what are we goin’ to do now ? ” 

“ Get back to Northcombe as fast as we- 
can,” said Peter, savagely, “an’ try an 7 
make up by sparin’ and pinchin’ for the 
money I’ve spent here. I could have 
lived for a month like a king on what that 
cretur’s cost me, an’ they boys will never 
let me hear the last on’t. IJgh! what 
were boys made for! As if the world 
couldn’t get on without ’em. Come- 
along. Let’s go to Mrs. Smith’s and take 
our traps away, and then step on to Byde.’ A 

“But you’ll let me have a mouthful 
first,” said Dick. “ I hain’t had owt 
since breakfast, and I’m nigh starvin’. ’ ^ 
“You’re always thinkin’ o’ stuffin’,’ 
said Peter. “But we’ll see if she’s a. 
crust for you.” 

Mrs. Smith had a crust, and not much 
more, and that, with a scrap of cheese,, 
formed Dick’s meal. Peter sat by, look¬ 
ing as if he grudged him every mouthful, 
or at any rate the time consumed in eating 
it, and, as soon as he had finished, started 
up with, “Now let’s be off. We’ve no 
time to lose,” and trudged savagely away, 
with that unfortunate Dick still carrying; 
Blossy. 

“ Couldn’t we leave her behind, as she s 
worth nowt?” asked Dick. 

“An’ git into some mess or another if 
we did,” said Peter. “ No, we must take 
the child back, an’ if we can’t put her off 
on that fellow agin we must hand her over 
to the workus. Ah, the workus is a blessed 
thing at times, and makes one feel as if 
one lived in a Christian country, specially 
when one hasn’t any rates to pay towards 
it, nor any chance of goin’ there one’s 
self.” 

“This isn’t the way to the railway 
station, though,” said Dick, presently. 

“Who said it was?” grunted Peter. 
“Hain’t I spent money enuff, an’ more 
than enuff, without thro win’ it away on 
railways when I’m able to walk:'” 

“You’re goin’ to walk to Ryde ! ” cried 
Dick. “ It’s eight miles if it’s a step, and 
me with this child to carry. If you d take 
her yourself—” 

“Not a minnit,” said Peter, firmly. 
“ Indeed I don’t feel as if I was safe to be 
trusted with her ! The money she s cost 
me ! If I got her in my bands I feel as if 
I should do her a mischief.” 

Peter made sure that they should find a 
step uiboat in waiting for them when they 
recq Vd Kyd i . k t it be what time it might,, 
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and on lie went, too sulky to talk, while 
Dick plodded wearily on with Blossy in 
liis arms. On they went; now they were 
in the right track, and presently passed 
the boat shed wherein our three boys were 
sleeping so soundly. Peter caught sight 
of them first. “ Look at those young 
villins!” he said, “snorin’ away as if 
they’d nowt on their consciences ! ” 

“I wish this chit was snorin’ too with 
them,” said Dick. 

“ Put her there and try,” said Peter. 

Dick laid the little creature down as 
..gently as he could close to John, and she 
■nestled np to him with a gentle, cooing 



voice; when John, without waking, put his 
arm round her, and drew her up to him; 
and Blossy, seeming to feel that all her 
troubles were over, laid down her pretty 
head, and slept like a tired bird that has 
come home to its own nest at last. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—DICK’S SLUMBERS ARE 
AGAIN BROKEN. 

I CAN hardly tell you how delighted the 
boys were when they woke and found 
Blossy restored to them. She woke almost 
at the same moment as they did, and crowed 
and laughed with delight, giving unmis¬ 
takable signs that she knew her friends, 
and was glad to be with them again. They 
kissed her little hands as if she had been a 
queen—so she was, in a manner, to them, 
.and never had queen more loyal servitors 
than Blossy found in these her sworn 
knights. They didn’t trouble themselves 
much about how she came to them, like an 
angel dropped from the clouds, as Willy, 
who, as I have said, w r as now and then 
slightly poetical, expressed it. There she 
was, tlieir little darling, their lost treasure, 
restored to them; and now all they had to 
do was to take her back to Northcombe, to 
rejoice the hearts of Enoch and Jenny as 
she had rejoiced their own. 

They had to sleep at Hyde, and so had 
Peter and Dick, so that the latter did not 
save anything through not paying his rail¬ 
way fare; but then, as he told Dick when 
he intimated as much over the very bad 
supper Peter gave him, if they had not 
walked they should not have come across 
“they young villins,” avd therefore they 
should still have had the charge of Blossy. 
Peter did not, therefore, so much regret 
the night at Byde, though he punished 
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Dick and himself with the aforesaid bad 
supper, and took him to a very indifferent 
inn to spend the night. They shared the 
same room for the salve of economy; and 
in the middle of the night Dick, who had 
congratulated himself that he should at 
least have a night’s rest in peace, was 
awoke by the groaning of Peter. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he said, sleepily. 
“ Are you taken ill, Peter P One nd think 
you were dyin’.” 

Peter continued to groan. 

“If you are ill, you might have kept 
quiet till the momin’,” said Dick. “The 
nights an’ nights that child’s kep’ me 
awake, an’ now I’m to have you troublin’ 
more nor ever she did.” 

“Trouble! What’s your trouble to 
mine P ” said Peter. “ I can’t get over it ! 
I never shall get over it! ” and he groaned 
more than ever. 

“Shall I go for the doctor ?” said Dick. 
“Is it your head, or your stummick, or 
your chest, or what ? ” 

“ It’s my money!” shouted Peter. 
“ The pounds an’ pounds that brat has 
cost me, and all for nowt! I’ll never see 
a penny of it agin. I’ve been reekoniu’ it 
up, an’ first an’ last, with the two pounds 
I flung away only yesterday afternoon to 
that girl at the coffee-shop, an’ the rail¬ 
way fare to Lunnon, an’ the cabs an’ the 
goin’ about when we were there, an’ the 
cornin’ here, an’ one thing an’ another, it’s 
six pounds seven and threepence!—six 
pounds seven an’ threepence! ” 

Peter hid his head in his pillow and 
groaned. 

“ Well., be thankful you’ve got plenty 
left,” said Dick. “ As to me, every hair 
on my head feels sore with the pullin’ it’s 
had, an’ I hain’t half the whiskers I had 
when I started, an’ I’d as tidy whiskers as 
a man need have, before this,” said Dick, 
pathetically. 

Then Dick tried to sleep and forget his 
whiskers, and he thought Peter had gone 
to sleep also, and was f orgetting his money; 
but just as he was in a blissful dream that 
he was the master of the Hartle Mill, and 
the present occupier was in the workhouse, 
with Nancy and others to keep him com¬ 
pany, Peter woke him again. 

“Dick! Dick!” 

“What’s the matter now ?” said Dick, 
sleepily. If he had not been such a hard¬ 
hearted fellow I really could pity him, for 
when you think of it, boys, to be kept 
awake night after night with a baby pulling 
your hair and clawing your whiskers can’t 
be very pleasant, and Dick really wanted 
a night’s rest now; but Peter seemed de¬ 
termined that he should not have it. 
“ Dick! Dick ! ” he repeated, “a bargain’s 
a bargain, isn’t it ? ” 

“Never said it wasn’t,” said Dick; “I 
know I always keep to mine. I takes care 
how I makes ’em, but I keep to ’em.” 

“ An’ I made a bargain with you, Dick, 
about that babbv,” said Peter, sitting np 
in bed, perhaps that Dick might hear his 
words more distinctly. “ I said if you’d do 
the nussin’ I’d do the payin’! Well, the 
nussin’s at an end; we’ve got quib o’ the 
brat, so after to-night you’ll pay your own 
expenses, Dick. There’s the gettin’ back 
to the main land—I never reckoned that 
in the six pound seven an’ threepence—an’ 
the gettin’ down to Northcombe; an’ you’ll 
pay for yourself, Dick, after to-night, for 
I’m nigh ruined as it is, an’ you can’t 
complain, for the nussin’s at an end, an’ so 
should the payin’ be. A bargain’s a bar¬ 
gain, Dick, an’ I know who’s got the 
worst o’ this one.” 


“I shan’t pay,” said Dick. “Not a 
penny. That was to be your part of the 
business.” 

“Then you’ll have to stop on this here 
island by yourself, for I shan’t pay for 
you,” said Peter. Then he lay down and 
went to sleep, feeling a little more at ease 
now that he had made Dick uncomfort¬ 
able. 

Meanwhile the boys and their baby were 
located at a tidy little place on the out¬ 
skirts of the town. .The mistress had chil¬ 
dren of her own, and looked after Blossy, 
and the next morning the whole party left 
the island. Peter and Dick did not go by 



the same boat, but they stood at a little 
distance, and when they had seen them off 
Peter gave a sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘ They’re 
off now, and we’ll be off by the next boat, 
an’ you don’t catch me leaving Northcombe 
again in a hurry. It’ll be many a day 
before I’ve saved what this bout has cost 
me.” 

The boys went np to London and pre¬ 
sented themselves to Mrs. Yookes. She 
was charmed to see them, and insisted on 
their coming in and staying to dinner. If 
Peter had only known how his aunt was 
spending the savings on which he had 
reckoned so securely as his own, upon those 
enemies of his ! She got them some capital 
boiled beef from a neighbouring cooksbop, 
and a great piece of rice pudding, and fed 
Blossy with bread and milk, and sat and 
watched the boys eat, and pressed them to 
take more, and laughed till she cried at the 
thought of Peter jiaying two pounds for 
Blossy’s recovery. She would have kept 
the little one with her, but John did not 
like to part with it, and therefore they all 
went together to Mrs. Grainger’s, who 
looked rather surprised when John intro¬ 
duced Blossy to her as the little girl lie 
had adopted. As they were in London, 
however, they all agreed it would be a 
pity to spend the evening in Dougbly 
Street, and they went out to see the 
shops. Mrs. Grainger volunteered to 
take charge' of Blossy, and as Peter and 
Dick, though they might have gone to 
Mrs. Yookes’s, would not be likely to come 
to Mrs. Grainger’s, John gave his adopted 
daughter into her charge for the night, 
and the next morning they all started by 
the earliest train for their triumphant 
return to Northcombe. 

(To l>e continued.) 





































OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Future of Zululand. 

While attention has been of late confined to 
the terrible results of war in South Africa,, it 
must be remembered that other and higher in¬ 
fluences have been at work, and their effects 
ivill be seen after the war-storm has passed. 
There have been not only many Christian con¬ 
verts, but Christian martyrs, among the Zulus. 
This blood, at least, has not been shed in vain. 

In a volume recently published, * ‘ South Africa 
,and its Mission Fields,”by the Rev. J. E. Carlyle, 
late of Natal, we read of the martyrdom of one 
of the native Christians at Ekowe, then a peace¬ 
ful mission station, since celebrated as “ Fort ” 
Ekowe, the scene of Colonel Pearson’s perilous 
beleaguerment. The station belonged to the 
Norwegian missionaries, whose superintendent, 
Mr. Oftebrow, with his Christian converts, took 
refuge in Natal on the outbreak of the war. 

“ In .the month of April, 1877, an old Zulu, 
at the command of the king, was killed at 
Ekowe ; he was not yet baptized, but was pre¬ 
paring for baptism, and died at the hands of the 
- executioner, praying and confessing the name of 
Christ. Some of the baptized were also perse- 
•cuted by the Impis of the king, but escaped. 
The reason why the anger of the king fell espe- 
-eially on Ekowe was, that Christian principles 
had latterly got great influence there.” Another 
more detailed statement is found in the Her- 
mannsburg Missionary Journal :—“The super¬ 
intendent, Oftebrow, had, at the wish ‘ of the 
old Zulu convert,’ just the week before, spoken 
with the king, and, as Oftebrow wrote me, the 
king had seemed cpiite friendly. Eight days 
later he sent an Impi (a native soldier), and 
"without anything further, caused him to be 
killed. His end was happy. As the soldier 
came, he asked why he would kill him. The 
. answer was, ‘ Because you are a learner, and 

• would be baptized.’ ‘Well,’he says,.‘let me 
first pray.’ It was permitted to him. He 
knelt down and prayed, and then rising up, 
added, c I am now ready, shoot me.’ ” The other 
murder was perpetrated at Enyezane, a Her- 
mannsburg station, near the Zulu coast. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his book on South 
Africa, refers to these murders, adding that 
“the converts have, as a rule, been safe, as have 
the missionaries, not from any love borne to 
them by Ketchwayo, but because he has thought 
them to be protected by British influence.” 

There have been also cruel persecutions in the 
Transvaal under Sekukuni, chief of the Swazie 
Kaffirs, whose character is like that of the Zulu 
king. The truth is, the chiefs feel that , with 
Christianity a new power comes, which inter¬ 
feres with absolute despotism, and with the 
power of wrongdoing, injustice, and bloodshed. 

Half the Zulu nation lives under British pro¬ 
tection in Natal, having fled from the tyranny 
of their own land. The hostility to the English 
.rule is not on the part of the people, but of their 
rulers. The real hope for the future of Zulu- 
land, and of South Africa generally, is .in the 
rc-establishment of peaceful Christian missions. 

* The natives know that the missionary is their 
friend and their advocate for justice ; that he is 
able, by his intelligence, to direct them ; that he 
seeks not theirs, but them ; and thus he ha3 often 
a deeper hold on the heart of the heathen than 
their debased, arrogant chief. 

Then, again, as regards that dark cloud 
•of superstition which broods over the Kaffir 
mind, nothing can so dissipate and scat¬ 
ter it as the benign light which Chris¬ 
tianity sheds on the character of God as re¬ 
vealed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Moffat has described somewhere, with great 
power, the change in the king Africaner soon 
after his conversion to Christianity ; how* 
he would sit the livelong night beneath the 
bright starry skies of South Africa, meditating 
■on God and His works, and on the wonders of 
His providence and grace. It is this thought of 
Him “ who giveth rain from heaven and fruitful 
-seasons ” that raises the native Christian above 
the wretched juggles of the rainmaker. It is 
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this knowledge of God and the. holy agencies 
which surround Him, which delivers him, too, 
from the dread of witchcraft and its spells, and 
from the ghostly terror of the spirits of his 
ancestry. It is this divine force of Christianity 
which can alone grapple with the long-contracted 
habits of debasing vice in which the savage has 
lived, can break the shackles of his slavery, and 
restore him to his right mind. 


BOYS OF ENGLiSH HISTORY. 

X. —EDWARD OF LANCASTER, THE BOY 
WHOSE LIFE A ROBBER SAVED. 


TERRIBLE 

|> scene might 
f have been 
witnessed 
near the 
small town 
of Hexham, 
in North¬ 
umberland, 
one May af- 
ternoon in 
the year 
1564. A great 
battle had just 
been fought and 
won. Civil war, 
with all its hideous 
accompaniments, had 
laid desolate those fair 
fields "where once cattle 
wont to browse and 
peasants to follow their 
>eaceful toil. But now all was confusion and 
nmult. On the ground in heaps . lay men 
.nd horses, dead and dying—the vanquished were 
Tying for mercy, the victors were shouting for 
vengeance. The country for miles round was 
-live with fugitives and their pursuers. Women, 
ihildren, and old men, as well as soldiers, joined 
u that panic flight; and shrieks, and shouts, 
md groans told only too plainly of the slaughter 
tnd terror of the pursuit. To slaughter the 
rietors added robbery and outrage. Far and 
vide they scoured the country in quest of vic- 
:ims and booty ; houses were burned, villages 
were desolated, fields were laid bare, nor till 
light mercifully fell over the land did that scene 
if terror end. 

War is indeed a terrible scourge, and civil war 
the mo3t terrible of all ! 

But while many of those who pursued did so 
in a blind thirst after plunder and blood, there 
were others more determined in tlieir going, : 
whose object was rather to capture than to slay, 
who passed without heeding the common, fugi¬ 
tives, and gave chase only to such parties as 
seemed to be covering tiie flight of persons 
of distinction from the scene ot their disaster. 
Of such parties one was known to. contain, the 
King of England, nobles, and officers, whom 
the victors desired fa make captive, and get 
into their power, while it was also rumoured 
that the queen herself, with her youthful son, 
was among the fugitives. The soldiers of the 
Duke of York would, indeed, have been elated 
had they succeeded in getting into tlieir power 
the king and his son, whose throne they had 
seized for their own leader, and so they followed 
hard after the flying host in all directions. 

That same evening, as the sun was sinking, 
and the distant sounds of battle were growing 
faint in the air, a tail, stately woman, leading 
by the band a boy of scarcely six years, walked 
hastily in the direction of a wood which skirted 
the banks of the River Tyne. It was evident from 
her dress and the jewels she wore that she was a 
lady of no ordinary importance, and a certain 
imperious look in her worn face seemed to sug¬ 
gest that she was one of those more used, to 
ruling than obeying, to receiving honour rather 
than rendering it. The hoy who accompanied 
her was also richly dressed, and reflected in his 
handsome face the proud nature of his mother, 
as this lady seemed to he. Just at present, how¬ 
ever, his expression was one of terror. He 
clung eagerly to the hand ol his protector, and 
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once and again cast a frightened look behind, as 
if expecting to get sight of the pursuers, from 
whose clutches "they were even now seeking 
shelter. 

“Mother,” said the lad, as they entered the 
wood, and for the first time abated somewhat of 
tlieir hurried progress, “ I am. weary and hungry. 
May we not rest here awhile and eat some¬ 
thing ? ” 

“My child,” said the lady, “ there is nought 
here to eat, and we must go farther ere we are 
safe from our cruel foes.” 

So they went on, deep into the gloomy shade 
of the wood, till they were far beyond the sight 
of the outer world, and where the rays of the 
setting sun scarce gave the feeblest light. 

“ Mother,” said the boy, presently, “ this is 
an awful place ; we shall die here.” 

“Fear not, my child,” replied the lady, 
bravely. ‘ ‘ Heaven will protect us when none 
.else can.” 

‘ ‘ But do not robbers abound in these woods ? 
Have I not heard you say so ? ” 

“ It is true, hut they will not hurt tliee or me. 
Remember whose son tliou art.” 

“ Ay, I am the king’s son ; but I would fain 
have a morsel to eat.” 

Just then there was a crackling among the 
underwood, and a sound of voices approaching 
the spot. 

The boy clutched his mother’s hand and 
trembled. She stood pale and motionless. 

The sound of feet grew nearer, and presently 
the veices of those who spoke became distin¬ 
guishable. 

“ Some will be sure to find their way to this 
wood,” said one. 

“ 1 hope such as do may have full purses,” 
said’another. “I have taken nothing these 
three days.” 

“ Aye, truly, and these wars have made folk 
so poor, the}* are not worth robbing when we 
do find them. ” 

“Soft! methought I heard a voice!” sud¬ 
denly said one of the speakers. 

The band halted and listened, and then, bear¬ 
ing nothing, pushed on. 

“ It’s as likely as not we might fall in with 
royalty itself this night, for I hear the kings 
rout lias been complete at Hexham.” 

“ And more than that, lie has fled from the 
field in one direction, while his queen and son 
have sought another ! ” 

“ Hist! ” again cried he who had spoke before. 
“ I certainly heard a voice. This way, my men, 
follow me. ” 

And advancing at as rapid a pace as the 
wooded ground allowed of, he conducted them 
in tli® direction of the voices. Suddenly they 
emerged into a clearing, where confronted them 
the lady and her hoy. 

Loud laughed these greedy robbers, for they 
spied the jewels on the lady’s person and the 
rich robes on her and her son. 

Like cowardly ruffians, as they were, they 
rushed forward, heedless of the sex or age of tlieir 
victims, and threatening to slay them should 
they resist, tore away jewels and gold and silk 
—all that was of value, roughly handling the 
two in so doing, and meeting every attempt to 
speak or resist with the menace of a drawn 
sword. . 

It was a rich plunder, for the lady s jewels 
were large and precious, and besides, she bore 
about her no small quantity of gold and other 
treasure. When they j^iad taken all they could 
lay their wicked hands on, the men fell to 
dividing among themselves tlieir ill-gotten booty, 
glorying as they did so in their crime, and 
laughing brutally at the expense of their two 
defenceless victims. • 

As might he supposed, the task of dividing 
the spoil was one not quietly accomplished. 
Tlie robbers began to argue as to the division, 
and from arguing they went on to disputing, 
and from disputing they came to fighting, in 
the midst of which the lady and her boy took 
an opportunity to escape unobserved into the 
thicket, and hasten as best they might lrozn 
the reach of their plunderers. 

Thus they fled, robbed and penniless, ex¬ 
posed to the cold evening air, famishing foi 
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lack of food, smarting under insult and wrong, 
and not knowing where next to turn for shelter 
or safety. 

The courage of the lady, hitherto so con¬ 
spicuous, now fairly gave way. She sat down 
on the ground, and taking her hoy to her 
arms, abandoned herself to a flood of tears. 
“My son,” she cried, “better if we had died 
by the sword of our enemies, than die a shame¬ 
ful death in these woods. Alas ! was ever 
woman so miserable as I ? ” 

“ But, mother,” said the boy, who now in 
turn took upon him the office of comforter, £ ‘ the 
robbers left us with our lives, and we shall 
surely find some food here. Cheer up, mother ; 
did you not tell me God would take care of us 
when no one else could ? ” 

The mother’s only answer was to take her 
boy in a closer embrace and kiss him passion¬ 
ately. 

Suddenly there appeared before them a man 
of fierce aspect, holding in his hand a drawn 
sword. 

Escape was impossible ; robbed as they already 
were, they had nothing but their lives to offer 
to this wild ruffian. And would he scruple to 
murder -where he could not rob ? 

The courage of the lady, in this desperate case, 
returned as quickly as it had lately deserted her. 

A sudden resolution gleamed in her face ; 
then, rising majestically to her feet, and taking 
by the hand her trembling boy, she advanced 
proud and stately towards the robber. The 
man halted wonderingly. There was something 
in the imperious bearing of this tall, beautiful 
lady—something in the appealing looks of the 
gallant boy—which for a moment cowed his law¬ 
less resolve and made him hesitate. 

Noticing this, the lady advanced close to him, 
and said, in clear, majestic tones : 

“Behold, my friend, I commit to your care 
the safety of your king’s son ! ” 

The man started back in astonishment, the 
sword dropped from his hand, and a look half 
of alarm, half of perplexity, took possession of 
his face. 

Then he fell on one knee, and respectfully 
bowed almost to the earth. 

“ Art thou, then, our good Queen Margaret ? ” 

“I am she.” 

“And this youth, is he indeed our royal 
master’s son ? ” 

“ Even so.” 

Once more the wild man bowed low. Then 
the queen bade him arise, told him how she 
and the young prince had come into the plight, 
and ended by asking if he could give them food 
and shelter for a short time. 

“ All I have is your majesty’s,” said the man, 
“even my life. I will at once conduct you to 
my humble dwelling.” And he lifted the weary 
boy tenderly in his arms, and led the qiuen to 
his cottage in the wood, where they got both 
food and shelter, and every care and attention 
from the robber’s good wife. 

“ Mother,” said the young prince that night, 
“ thou saidst right, that Heaven would protect 
us.” 

“ Ay, my boy, and will still protect us ! ” 

For some days they rested at the cottage, 
tended with endless care by the loyal robber 
and his wife, until the pursuit from the battle 
of Hexham was over. Then, with the aid of her 
protector, the queen made her way to the 
coast, -where a vessel waited to convey her and 
the prince to Flanders. Thus, for a time, 
they escaped from all their dangers. Had the 
young prince lived to become king of England, 
we may be sure that the kind act of the robber 
would not have been suffered to die unrewarded. 
But, alas ! Edward of Lancaster was never king 
of England. 

Thje Wars of the Roses, as we all know, re¬ 
sulted in the utter defeat of the young prince’s 
party. He was thirteen years old when the 
rival Houses of York and Lancaster fought their 
twelfth battle in the meadow T at Tewkesbury. 
On that occasion Ed-ward fought bravely in his 
own cause, but he and his followers were com¬ 
pletely routed by the troops of King Edward iv. 
Flying from the field of battle, he was arrested 
and brought before the young king. 


“ How dared you come here ? ” wrathfully in¬ 
quired the usurper. 

£ £ To recover my father’s crown and my own 
inheritance,” boldly replied the prince. 

Whereat, the history says, Edward struck at 
him with his iron gauntlet, and his attendants 
fell upon him and slew him with their swords. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s., 

Author of “Pleasant Hours with the Magic 
Lantern, ” etc. 

PART IV. 

B arometers are serviceable, not only as 
weather indicators, but also as measurers of 
the elevations and depressions of the earth’s 
surface. This was demonstrated by the great 
Pascal in the experiments that confirmed Torri¬ 
celli’s discovery. 

It has been found that the column of mercury 
in a barometer falls about one-tenth of an inch 
for every ninety-two feet of height, this propor¬ 
tion remaining fairly constant for any elevation 
not exceeding five miles. 

At first one would hardly have expected this 
to be the case; for remembering that the atmo¬ 
sphere extends forty or more miles above the 
earth’s surface, it might reasonably be supposed 
that the density of the atmosphere would mave 
gradually diminished as an ascent was made, 
and that the column of mercury would have fallen 
with proportionably increasing rapidity. 

That the fall of the mercurial column is 
regular is due to the fact that more than one- 
half of the atmosphere is contained in a space of 
five miles from the earth’s surface, and in that 
space its density is kept fairly uniform by the 
force of gravity. 

The barometers we have hitherto been describ¬ 
ing, while suitable for weather observations, are 



not convenient as measurers of heights, and the 
more portable instrument generally used for 
these purposes is the aneroid barometer. 

The aneroid barometer (Fig. 1), the invention of 
M. Vide, of Paris, differs entirely in its con¬ 
struction, though not in principle, from the 
mercurial barometer. 



Fig. 2. 

It has neither tube nor fluid, and is capable of 
being made of a size as small as a watch chain 


pendant. The internal construction of the aneroid 
barometer is shown in Fig. 2, the glass front and 
dial having been removed. It-will be seen that 
there is a strong metal plate lying upon the 
inside of the bottom of the case of the barometer, 
which is fastened down by four screws. To this 
plato all the working parts of the instrument are 
fixed. 

Lying on top of the metal plate, and about 
half covering it, is a circular metal box called 
the vacuum chamber. Immediately above this 
box, and supported on two metal brackets, 
which curve out on each side, is a flat steel 
spring shaped like the lappet of an ordinary 
purse. 

The centre of the vacuum chamber and the 
steel spring are connected together by a brass 
pillar, the top of which is shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. 

The vacuum box, being exhausted of air, takes 
the place of the column of mercury used in ordi¬ 
nary barometers, and as the top of this box is 
of thin metal, the weight of the atmosphere 
would crush it in were it not supported by the 
flat spring. 

By this arrangement the top of the box yields 
only when the atmospheric pressure is in excess 
of the force of the spring, while the spring 
draw’s the cover out again when the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure is diminished. 

The vacuum box, then, is the part of the 
barometer where the movement commences, and 
we have now to explain how these movements 
are communicated to the hand that moves over 
the dial. 

Firmly screwed to the right-hand side of the 
flat, spring is a long metal bar or arm, which is 
connected at the other end, by means of a short 
lever, with the rod or roller shown in the illus¬ 
tration. Rising from the centre of the roller is a 
short pin, to the upper end of which is attached 
a fine steel chain that passes round the axis that 
moves the hand. This axis is supported by the 
elbow-shaped plate seen on the left of Fig. 2, and 
its movements are regulated by a spiral spring. 

Let us assume now that the pressure of the 
atmosphere increases ; the cover of the vacuum 
box is pressed inwards, and in its yielding the 
end of the flat spring will be depressed. This 
movement will be communicated to the roller 
by the long aim on the spring, and will push it 
round. As the roller moves, the chain which is 
attached to it will pull round the axis which 
supports the hand, and cause it to move from 
left to right. The reverse movement takes place 
when the atmospheric pressure diminishes. 

The dial of the aneroid barometer, as shown 
in Fig. I, is divided into inches and parts, and 
inscribed with w r ords, as are the barometers pre¬ 
viously described. Aneroid barometers specially 
intended for mountain use have a scale of feet 
on an outer ring, which is turned round with 
the glass cover, so that before an ascent is made 
the ring can be turned round till 0 is opposite 
to the point of the hand. "When a greater eleva¬ 
tion is attained the hand will indicate on this 
scale the number of feet reached aboye the level 
from which the ascent w r as made. 

It must be mentioned that the aneroid baro¬ 
meter is not an absolute standard of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, as is a mercurial barometer, 
and consequently it should be compared with a 
standard instrument and readjusted when 
necessary. 


(Emxespcnibenct. 


A. D. V. (Forest Hill) wishes to be informed of any 
preparation that will preserve the colour of dragon¬ 
flies, etc. We need only say here that none has as 
yet been discovered; but the question will be 
answered at length in an article which will appear 
almost immediately on “Preserving Insects.” 

Umbelini (Forres).—1. For the eyes consult an ocu¬ 
list. Have nothing to do with amateur prescrip¬ 
tions. 2. For nervousness, patience and practice. 
3. Certainly not. The diver in question must have 
struck his head against some hard object. The 
water may have been too shallow. “Shooting” does 
not hurt if sufficient impetus be given. 

T. P. F. (Norwich).—We have forwarded your letter to 
the author, who will consider how far it is possible 
to meet your wishes. 
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A BOATING ADVENTURE AT 
PARKHURST. 

By tiie Author of “ My First Football 
Match,” etc. 

part i. 

O iN'CE, and once only, did I play truant 
from Parkhurst, and that transgres¬ 
sion was attended with consequences so 
tragical that to this day its memory is as 
vivid and impressive as if the event I am 
about to record had happened only last 


week instead of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

I shall recall it in the hope of deterring 
my readers from following my foolish ex¬ 
ample—or at least of warning them of the 
terrible results which may ensue from a 
thoughtless act of wrong-doing. 

I have already mentioned that Park¬ 
hurst stood some two or three miles above 
the point at which the Eiver Colven flows 
into the sea. From the schoolhouse we 
could often catch the hum of the waves 
breaking lazily along the shore of Colves- 
ton Bay, or, if the wind blew hard from the 


sea, it carried with it the roar of the 
breakers on the bar mouth, and the distant 
thmider of the surf on the stony beach. 

Of course, our walks and rambles con¬ 
stantly took the direction of the shores of 
this bay; and though, perhaps, a schoolboy 
is more readily impressed with other 
matters than the beauties of nature, I can 
remember even now the once familiar view 
from Eaven Cliff as if my eyes still rested 
upon it. 

I can see, on a hot summer afternoon, 
the great curve of that beautiful bay, 
bounded at either extremity by headlands, 



Archer singing as they go. 
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bashed in soft blue baze. I can see the 
oliffs and chines and sands basking, like 
myself, in the sun. Oil my right, the 
jagged outline of a ruined sea-girt castle 
stands out like a sentinel betwixt land and 
waiter. On my left I can detect the fisher¬ 
men’s white cottages crouching beneath the 
crags. I can see the long golden strip of 
-strand beyond; and, farther still, across 
the wide estuary of the Wray the, the line 
of shadowy cliffs that extend like a rugged 
wall out to the dim promontory of Shargle 
Head. 

Above all, I can see again the sea, bluer 
even than the blue sky overhead; and as 
it tumbles languidly in from the horizon, 
fringing the amphitheatre of the bay with 
its edge of sparkling white, my ears can 
catch the murmur of its solemn music as 
they heard it in those days long gone by. 

Well I remember, too, the same bay and 
the same sea ; hat oh, how changed! 

Far as the eye could reach the great 
white waves charged towards the land, one 
upon another, furious and headlong ; below 
us they thundered and lashed and rushed 
back upon their fellows, till we who watched 
could not hear so much as our own voices. 
In the distance they leapt savagely at the 
base of the now lowering headlands, and 
fought madly over the hidden rocks and 
sands. They sent their sleet and foam- 
flakes before them, blinding us where we 
stood on the cliff-top; they seethed and 
boiled in the hollows of the rocks, and over 
the river bar they dashed and plunged till 
far up the stream their fury scarcely spent 
itself. 

At such times no ship or boat ventured 
willingly into Colveston Bay; or if it did, 
it rarely, if ever, left it again. 

But such times were rare—very rare with 
us. Indeed, I had been months at Park- 
hurst before I witnessed a real storm, and 
months again before I saw another. So 
that my acquaintance with the bay was 
almost altogether connected with its milder 
aspects, and as such it appeared both fas¬ 
cinating and tempting. 

It was on a beautiful August holiday 
’morning that four of us were lounging 
lazily in a boat down at the bar mouth, 
looking out into the bay and watching the 
progress of a little fishing smack, which 
was skipping lightly over the bright waves 
"in the direction of Shargle Head. Her 
-sails gleamed in the sunlight, and she her- 
'Self skimmed so lightly across the waters, 
-and hounded so merrily through their 
sparkling ripples, that she seemed more 
like a fairy craft than a real yacht of hoards 
-and canvas. , 

“ I’d give a good deal to be in her ! ” ex- 
maimed Hall, one of our party, a sea 
'captain’s son, to whom on all nautical 
matters we accorded the amplest deference. 

'‘So would I,” said Hutton. “How 
jolly nhe looks ! ” 

“ Ever so much more fun than knocking 
about on this stupid old river,” chimed 
in I. 

“ I say, you fellows,” cried Hall, struck 
by a sudden idea, “ why shouldn’t we have 
a little cruise in the hay ? It would be 
.glorious a day like this ! ” 

“ I’m not sure old Rogers (that was the 
'disrespectful way in which, I regret to say. 
we were wont to designate Dr. Rogers, our 
head master) would like it,” I said; “ he’s 
got some notion into his head about cur¬ 
rents and tides, and that makes him 
fidgety.” 

“Currents and fiddlesticks!” broke in 
HaU, with a laugh ; “ what does he know 
about them? I tell you, a day like this, 


with a good sailing breeze, and four of us 
to row in ease it dropped, therc’d be no 
more difficulty in gomg over there and 
back than there would in rowing from here 
back to Parkliurst.” 

“How long would it take to get to 
Shargle?” inquired Hutton. 

“ Why only two hours, and perhaps less. 
The wind’s exactly light for going and 
coming hack too. We can be back by four 
easily, and that allows us an hour or two 
to land there.” 

It certainly was tempting ; the day was 
perfection, and Colveston • Bay had never 
looked more fascinating. The headlands 
stood out so distinctly in the clear air that 
it was hard to imagine Shargle Head was 
five miles distant from where we sat. 

When the proposition had first been 
made I had felt a passing uncomfortable¬ 
ness as to the lawfulness of such an expedi¬ 
tion without the distinct sanction of the 
head master, but the more I gazed on the 
bay, and the more Hall talked in his enthu¬ 
siastic manner of the delights of a cruise, 
arid the longer I watched the fairy-like 
progress of the little white-sailed fishing - 
boat, the less I thought of anything but 
the pleasure which the scheme offeree!. 

So when ITall said, “ Shall we go, boys ? 
what do you say ? ” I for one replied, 
“ All serene.” 

Ail this while one of our party had 
been silent, watching the fishing-boat, 
but taking no part in our discussion. 
He was Charlie Archer, a new boy at 
Parkliurst, and some years our junior. 
But from the first I had taken a re¬ 
markable fancy to this clever, good- 
humoured, plucky boy, who henceforth 
had become my frequent companion, and 
with me the companion of the others who 
now composed our party. He now looked 
up and said, greatly to our surprise 

“ I say, 1 don’t want to go ! ” 

“ Why not? ” we all asked. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” he replied, in 
evident confusion. “ I don’t want to spoil 
your fun, you know, but I’d rather not go 
myself.” 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter with 
you, Charlie ? ” I asked. ‘ 4 1 thought you 
were always ready for an adventure.” 

“i’d rathernot go, please,” he repeated. 
“ You can put me ashore.” 

“Why not?” again inquired Hall, this 
time testily. He never liked Charlie quite 
as much as Hutton and I did, and was 
evidently dis-pleased to have him now put¬ 
ting forward objections to a proposition 
of his own making. “ Why not ? ” 

“ Because—because,” began the boy, 
hesitatingly—“because I don’t want to 
go.” 

Hall became angry. Like most boys 
not sure of the honesty of their own 
motives, he disliked to have it suggested 
that what he was urging was wrong. He 
therefore replied, with a taunt keener than 
any persuasion, 

‘ ‘ Poor little milksop, I suppose he’s 
afraid of getting drowned, or of doing 
something his mamma, or his grand¬ 
mamma, or somebody wouldn’t like their 
little pet to do. We’d better put him 
.ashore, boys ; and mind his precious little 
boots don’t get wet while we’re about it!” 

It was a cruel blow, and struck home at 
Archer’s one weak point. 

Plucky and adventurous as he was, the 
one thing he could not endure was to be 
laughed at. Aud his face flushed, and his 
lips quivered, as he heard Hall’s brutal 
speech, and marked the smile with which, 
I ain ashamed to say, we received it. 


“ I’m not afraid,” he exclaimed. 

“Then why don’t you want to go ?” 

He was silent for some time. A struggle 
was evidently goiug on in his mind. Bat 
the sneer on Hall’s face determined him. 

“I do want to go. I’ve changed my 
mind ! ” 

“ That’s the stylo,” said Hutton, patting 
him on the back. “ I knew you were one 
of the right sort.” 

Hall, too, condescended to approve, of 
his decision, and at once began to bu.-y 
himself with preparations for our imme¬ 
diate start. 

I, however, was by no means comfort¬ 
able at what had taken plac^. It was 
plain to see Charlie had yielded again si 
his better judgment, and that with what¬ 
ever alacrity he might now throw him¬ 
self into the .scheme, his mind wa.s not easy. 
Had I been less selfishly inclined towards 
my own pleasure, I should have sided with 
him in his desire not to engage in a 
questionable proceeding; but, alas ! my 
wishes in this case had ruled my conscience. 
Still I made one feeble effort on Archer’s 
behalf. 

“ Hall,” whispered I, as I stooped 'with 
him to disengage the ropes at the bottom 
of tbe boat, “ wbat’s the use of taking 
Charlie when he doesn’t want to go ? "We 
may as well put him ashore if he’d sooner 
not go.” 

“Archer,” said Hall, looking up from 
his ropes, ‘ ‘ did you say you wanted to go, 
or not ? ” 

The question was accompanied by a look 
which made it hard for the boy to reply 
anything but— 

“ I want to go.” 

“ And it's your own free will, oh ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

So ended my weak effort. If only I had 
been more determined to do right; if, alas! 
I had imagined a thousandth part of what 
that day was to bring forth, I would have 
set Archer ashore, whether he would or 
not, even if to do so had cost mo my life. 

But this is anticipating. 

For half an hour we were busy getting 
our boat trim for her voyage. She was a 
somewhat old craft, in which for many 
years past we-had been wont to cruise 
down the seaward reaches of the Colven, 
carrying one lug-sail, and with thwarts 
for two pairs of oars. She was steady on 
her keel, and, as far as we had been able 
to judge, sound in every respect, and a, 
good sailer. Certainly, on a day like this, 
a cockleshell would have had nothing to 
fear, and we were half sorry wo had not a 
lighter Boat than the one we wore in to 
take us across to Shargle. 

Hall, who assumed the command from 
the first, impressed us not a little by the 
businesslike way hi which he set to work 
to get everything ship-shape before start¬ 
ing* He knew clearly the uso of each 
rope and pulley; ho knew precisely the 
necessary amount of ballast to bo taker., 
and the proper place for stowing it; lie 
discoursed learnedly on knots and hitohes, 
and aroused our sympathy by his laments 
on the absence of a bowsprit and foresail. 
Hutton was sent ashore to buy provisions, 
Charlie was set to baling out the boat. I 
occupied myself with mopping the sea .. 
and generally “ swabbing her up,” as Hu 1 
called it, so that in due time we wore rea- 
to sail, well provisioned and well equipped, 
on our evontiul voyage. 

Up went the sail; we watched it first 
flap wildly, and then swell proudly in i : -c 
wind as the sheet rope was drawn in, and 
Hall’s hand put round the helm. Then, 








after a little coquetting, as if slie were 
loth to act as desired without coaxing, 
she rose lightly to the rippling waves, and 
.glided forward on her way. 

“ Adams,” said Hall, “ you’d better 
make yourself snug up in the bows; Hut¬ 
ton, sit where you are, and be ready to 
"help me with the sail when we tack. 
Charlie, old boy, come down astern, beside 
me; sib a little farther over, Hutton. Now 
she’s trim.” 

Trim she was, and a strange feeling of 
exhilaration filled my breast as we now 
darted forward before the steady breeze, 
dancing over the waves with a merry 
splash, tossing them to either side of our 
prow, and listening to them as they gurgled 
musically under our keel. 

“ There’s Neil!” cried Charlie, as we 
passed the coastguards’ boathouse, ‘ ‘ spy¬ 
ing at us through the telescope.” 

“ Let him spy,” laughed Hall; “I dare 
say he’d like to be coming too. It’s slow 
work for those fellows, always hanging 
about doing nothing.” 

“ "What’s he waving about ? ” inquired I 
from the bows, for we could see that the 
sailor had put down his glass, and was 
apparently trying to catch our attention 
by his gesticulations. 

Hall looked attentively for a moment, 
and then said, 

“ Oh, I see, he’s pointing up at the flag¬ 
staff to show us the wind ’s in the north¬ 
east. I suppose he thinks no one knows 
that but himself.” 

“ Let's see,” said ITutton, “we are going 
north-west, aren’t we ? ” 

“Yes, sows shall be able to make use 
♦of the wind both ways with a little tack- 
ing.” 

“ He’s shouting something now,” said 
Charlie, with his eyes still ou Niel. 

“ Oh, he’s an old woman,” said Hall, 
laughing; “ he’s always wanting to tell 
you this and that, as if no one knew any¬ 
thing about sailing but himself.” And he 
took off his hat and waved it ceremoniously 
to the old sailor, who continued shouting 
and beckoning all the while, though with¬ 
out avail, for the only words that came to 
us across the water were “fresh” and 
“afternoon,” and we were not much en¬ 
lightened by them. 

“ I’m afraid he’s fresh in the morning,” 
laughed Hutton. 

A short sail brought us to the bar 
mouth, over which, as the tide was in and 
the sea quiet, we passed without, difficulty, 
.although Hall‘had hade us have the oars 
ready in case of emergency, should it be 
necessary to lower our sail in crossing. 
But of this there was no need, and in a 
minute we were at last in the bay and 
fairly at sea. 

“ Do you see Parkhurst over the trees 
there, you fellows ? ” erh'd Charlie, point¬ 
ing behind us. “I never saw the place 
from the bay before.” 

“Nor I,” I answered; “it looks better 
here than from any other side.” 

We were all proud of the old school- 
house, and fully impressed with its 
superiority over any other building of the 
kind in the kingdom. 

The view in the hay was extremely 
beautiful. Shargle Head stood out oppo¬ 
site us, distinct and grand, towering up 
from the water, and sweeping back to join 
the moorland hills behind. On our left, 
close beside the bar mouth, rose Haven 
Cliff, where we so often had been wont to 
lie and look out on this very bay; and one 
by one we recognised the familiar spots 
from our new point of view, and agreed 
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that from no side does a grand coast look 
so grand as from the sea. 

Our boat scudded along merrily, Hall 
keeping her a steady course, well up to 
the wind. After a few lessons we got to 
know our respective duties (so we thought) 
with all the regularity of a trained ship’s 
crew. With the wind as it was, right 
across our course, we had not much need 
to tack; hut when the order to “stand 
by ” did arrive, we prided ourselves that 
we knew how to act. 

Hall let go the sheet, and Hutton 
lowered the sail, Charlie put round the 
helm, and I in the bows was ready to aid 
the others in shifting tin canvas to the 
other side of the mast and hauling up the 
sail again. Then Hall resumed charge of 
the helm and drew in the sheet, Charlie 
and Hutton “ trimmed” over to the other 
side of the boat, and once again our little 
craft darted forward. 

We were all in exuberant spirits that 
lovely summer morning; even Charlie 
seemed to have forgotten his uneasiness at 
first starting, for he was now the life and 
soul of our party. 

He told us wonderful stories about this 
very bay, gathered from some of his 
favourite histories. How, after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, when the proud 
vessels of Spain were driven partly by 
tempest, partly by the pursuit of our 
admiral, headlong along this very coast, 
one of them had got into Colveston Bay, 
and there been driven ashore at the base 
of Raven Cliff, not one man of all her crew 
surviving that awful wreck. And he re¬ 
peated one after another the legends con¬ 
nected with Druce Castle, whose ruined 
turrets we could discern away behind us, 
and of all the coves and crags and caves 
as we pas.sed them, till, in our imagination, 
the bay became alive once more with ships 
and battle, and we seemed to watch the 
gleam of armour on the castle walls, and 
the glare of beacons on the headlands, and 
to hear the thunder of cannon from the 
beach; when presently Hall’s cheery call 
to “ stand by” wakened us into a sudden 
recollection of our present circumstances. 
And then what songs we sang! wliat 
famous sea stories Hall told us! how Hutton 
made us roar with his recitations ! how 
the time seemed to fly, and the boat too, 
and we in it, until at last- we found the 
Great Shargle towering over our heads, 
and knew we had all but reaehed our des¬ 
tination. 

Hall looked at his 'watch. 

“That was a good run, boys,” said he ; 
“not quite two hours—an uncommonly 
good ran for an old. tub like this. Now 
where shall we land ? ” 

“ I vote we land on Welkin Island,” said 
Charlie. 

Welkin Island was separate about three- 
quarters of a mile from the mainland, 
famous for its caves and shells. 

“All serene,” said Hall, putting the boat 
about; ‘ ‘ stand by. ’ ’ 

So we made our last tack, and very soon 
were close up at the island. After some 
cruising wo selected an eligible creek for 
landing, into which Hall ran our boat as 
neatly as the most experienced helmsman 
in her majesty’s navy. 

Then we lande d, and dragging ashore 
our hamper of provisions, picnicked at the 
edge of the rocks, with the water on three 
sides of us, with Shargle Head across the 
narrow channel rising majestically above 
us, and the great amphitheatre of the bay 
extended like a picture beyond. 

Need ! say what a jovial repast it was; 


what appetites we had, what zest our situa¬ 
tion lent to our meal, how each vied with 
each in merriment! But Charlie was the 
blithest of us a'l. 

Then we wandered over that wonderful 
island. We waded into the caves, and 
climbed to the cliff tops; we filled our 
pockets with shells, we bathed, we aimed 
stones into the sea, we raced along the 
strand, we cut our names in a row on the 
highest point of the island, in commemora¬ 
tion of our expedition; and there they 
remain to this day. 

‘ ‘ 1 say, I hope it’s not going to rain,” said 
Hutton, looking up at the clouds, which had 
for some time been obscuring the sun. 

“ Who cares if it does?” shouted Charlie. 
“ Hullo, there goes my roof ! ” cried he, as 
a sudden gust of wind lifted his hat from 
his head, and sent it skimming down the 
rocks. 

“ I think it’s time we started home,” said 
Hall, hurriedly. 

There was something in the uneasy look 
of his face as he said this which made mo 
uncomfortable. 

So we turned to embark once more in our 
boat. 

(To be continued.) 

-> 000 <- 

THE TROUBLES OF A DAWDLER. 

PART II. 

had a long and painful struggle to recover 
my lost ground at Wei ford. 

When a boy has once lost his jiame at school, 
when his masters have put him on the black 
book, when his schoolfellows have got to con¬ 
sider him as a “ fellow in a row/* when he him¬ 
self has learnt to doubt Ilia own honesty and 
steadiness, then, I say, it is uphill work for him 
to get back to the position from which,.he has 
fallen. He gets little sympathy, and still less 
encouragement ; in addition to the natural 
difficulty of conquering had habits, he has to 
contend against prejudices and obstacles raised 
by his own former conduct—no one gives him 
credit for his efforts, and no one jccdgnis(?s his 
reform till all of a sudden, perhaps long after 
its completion, it makes itself manifest. 

And my reform, alas! consequently never 
arrived at completion at Weliord. 

For a few weeks all went well enough. My 
lessons were carefully prepared ; . my exercises 
were well written, and my master had no more 
attentive pupil than I. But, alas*! I too sqon 
again grew confident and self-satisfied. Little 
by little I relaxed ; little by little I dawdled, 
till presently, almost without knowing it, I 
again began to slip down the hill. And this 
was in other matters besides my studies. 

Instead of keeping up my practice at cricket 
and field sports, I took to hulking, about the 
playground with my hands in my pockets. If 
I started on an expedition to find moths or 
hunt squirrels, I never got half a mile beyond 
the school boundaries, and never, of course, 
caught the ghost of anything. If 1 entered for 
a race in our school sports, I let the time go 
without training, and so was beaten easily by 
fellows whom I had always thought my'inferiors. 
The books I read for my amusement out of 
school hours were all abandoned after a chapter 
or two ; my very letters home became irregular 
and stupid, and often were altogether shelved. 

And all this time (such is the blindness of 
some people) 1 was imagining I had quite re¬ 
trieved my lost reputation ! 

I shall never forget, however, how at last I 
discovered that my time at Wolford had bemi 
wasted, and that, so far from having got the 
better of my enemy, 1 had become a more con¬ 
firmed (fowdler than ever. 

I had come to my last half-year at school, 
being now seventeen. My great desire was to go 
to Cambridge, which my father had promised I 
should do if 1 succeeded in obtaining a scholar¬ 
ship, which would, in part, defray the cost of 
my residence there. On this scholarship, there- 
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fore, my heart was bent (as much as a dawdler’s 
heart can be bent on anything), and 1 made up 
my mind to secure it. 

The three fellows who were also going in for 
it were all-my juniors, and considerably below 
me in the Doctor’s class ; so I had little anxiety 
as to the result. 

Need I say that this very confidence was fatal 
to me ? While they were working night and 
day, early and late, I was amusing myself .with 
boxing-gloves and fishing-rods. While they, 
with wet towels round their heads, burnt the 
midnight oil, I sprawled over a novel in my 
study. Of course, now and then I took a turn 
at my books, and each inspection tended to 
satisfy me with myself better than ever. * * Those 
duffers will newer be able to get up all that 
Greek in the time,” I said to myself, “ and not 
one of them knows an atom of mechanics.” 

Well, the time drew near. My father had 
written rejoicing to hear of my good prospects, 
and saying how he and mother were constantly 
thinking of me in my hard work, and so on. 

“Yes,” thought 1, “they’ll be pleased, I 
know.” About a week before the examination, 
I looked at my books rather more frequently, 
and, now and then (though I would not acknow¬ 
ledge it even to myself), felt my confidence a 
trifle wavering. There were a few things I had 
not noticed before, that must be got up with the 
rest of the subjects. “However, a day’s work 
will polish them off,” said 1 ; “let’s see, I’ve 
promised to fish with Welkins to-morrow—I’ll 
have a go in at them on Thursday.” 

But Thursday found me fishing too, and on 
Friday there was a cricket match. However, 
the examination was not till Tuesday, so there 
was half a week yet. 

Saturday, .of course, was a half-holiday, and 
though I took another look at some of my books, 
and noted one or two other little things that 
would have to be got up, I determined that tho 
grand “go in” at, and “ polishing off ” of, these 
subjects should take place on Monday. 

On Monday, accordingly, I set to work. 

Glancing from my window—as I frequently 
did while I was at work—whom should I see, 
with a fly-net over his shoulder, but Wilton, 
one of the three 
fellows in against 
me for the scholar¬ 
ship ! And not 
long after him who 
should appear arm- 
in-arm, in cricket 
costume, but John¬ 
son and Walker, 
the other two ! 

“Ho! ho! 
said I to myself, 
“nice boys these 
to be going in for 
an exam. How 
can they expect to 
do anything if they 
dawdle away their 
time in this way ! 
I declare I quite 
feel as if I w’ere 
taking an unfair advantage of them to be grind¬ 
ing away up here ! ” 

Had I realised that these three fellows had 
been working incessantly for the last month, 
and were now taking a breath of fresh air in 
anticipation of the ordeal of the following day, 

I should have been less astonished at w'hat I 
saw, and more inclined to work, at any rate this 
day, like mad. 

But I allowed my benevolent desire not to 
take an unfair advantage to prevail, and wa» 
soon far up the stream with my fishing-rod. 

So Monday passed. In the evening I had 
another turn at my books, but an unsatisfactory 
one. 

“What’s the use of muddling my brain ? I 
had better take it easy, and be fresh for to¬ 
morrow,” thought I, as I shut them up and 
pushed my chair back from the table. 

Next morning brought me a letter from my 
father:— 

“This will reach you on the eventful day. 
You know who will be thinking of their boy 



every moment. We are happy to know your 
success is so sure ; but don’t be too confident till 
it’s all well over. Then u’e shall be ready to 
rejoice with you. I have already heard of 
rooms at Cambridge for you ; so you see mother 
and I are counting our chickens before they are 
hatched ! But I have no fears, after what you 
have told me.” 

This letter made me unhappy; the sight of 
my books made me unhappy ; the sight of Wil¬ 
ton, Johnson, and Walker, fresh and composed, 
made me unhappy ; the sight of the Doctor 
wishing me good morning made me unhappy. 
I was, in fact, thoroughly uncomfortable. The 
list of those one or two little matters that I had 
intended to polish off, grew' every time I thought 
of them, till they well-nigh seemed to eclipse 
the other subjects about w'liich I felt sure. 
What an ass I had been ! 

“The candidates for the Calton Scholarship 
are to go to the Doctor’s class-room ! ” 

To the Doctor’s class-room we four accord¬ 
ingly proceeded. 

On the way, not to appear nervous, I casually 
inquired of Wilton if he had caught any speci¬ 
mens yesterday. 

“ Yes,” he said, gaily. “ I got one splendid 
fellow, a green-v r inged moth. I’ll show him to 
you in my study after the exam, is over.” 

Here was a fellow w'ho could calmly contem¬ 
plate the end of this day’s ordeal. 1 dare not 
do as much as that! 

The Doctor affably v’elcomed us to his room, 
and bade us be seated. Several quires of blank 
paper, one or two pens, a ruler, and ink, were 
provided at each of our four desks. 

Then a printed paper of questions w'as handed 
to each, and the examination began. 

I glanced hurriedly down my paper. Ques¬ 
tion 1 was on one of those subjects which had 
escaped my observation. Question 2 was a piece 
of translation I did not recognise as occurring in 
the Greek book I had got up, and yet I thought 
I had been thoroughly through iu. Question 3 
—well, no one w’ould be able to answer that. 
Question 4—oh, horrors ! another of those little 
points I had meant to polish off. Thus I 
glanced from top to bottom of the paper. Here 
and there I fancied I might be able to give 
some sort of answer, but as for the rest, I w'as in 
despair. I dashed my pen into the ink, and 
wrote my name at the head of a sheet of paper, 
and ruled a line underneath it. Then I dug 
my fingers in my hair, and waited for an inspi¬ 
ration. It was a long time coming. In the 
meantime I glanced round at the other three. 
They were all writing hard, and Wilton already 
had one sheet filled. Somehow’ the sight of 
Wilton reminded me of the moth he had spoken 
of. I w’ondered if it was a finer specimen than 
I had got at home—mine had blue wfings and a 
horn. Funny insects moths w ? ere ! I w'ondered 
if the Doctor used to collect them w’hen he w’as 
a boy. The Doctor must be nearly sixty now T . 
Jolly to be a Doctor, and have nothing to do 
but examine fellow's. I w’ondered if Walker’s 
father had written him a letter, and what sort 
of nib he (W al’ker) must be writing with, with 
such a peculiar squeak—rather like a frog’s 
squeak. I wouldn’t mind being a frog for 
some things—must be jolly to be equally at 
home on dry ground or in water ! Fancy eating 
frogs ! Our French master w'as getting more 
. short-tempered than ever. 

And so I rambled on, while the paper in front 
of me remained empty. 

The inspirations never came. The hours 
whizzed past, and my penholder was nibbled 
half aw'ay. In vain I searched the ceilings, and 
my thumb-nails—they gave me no help. In 
vain I read over the examination paper a score 
of times. It was all question and no answer 
there. In vain I stared at the Doctor as he sat 
quietly writing : he had no ideas for me. In 
vain I tried to count, from where I sat, how 
many sheets Johnson had filled—that did not 
help to fill mine. Then I read my questions 
over again, very closely, and was in the act of 
wondering w 7 ho first decided that p’s should 
turn one u 7 ay in print and q’s another, when 
the Doctor said, “ Half an hour more ! ” 

I was electrified. I madly began answering 


questions at random. Anything to get my 
paper filled. But, fast as I wrote, I could not 
keep pace with Wilton, w'hose pen flew along 
the paper—and he, I knew, was writing what 
would get him marks, while I w T as writing rub* 



bish. Presently my attention w'as diverted by 
w’atching Walker gather up and pin together 
his papers. I looked at my watch. Five mi¬ 
nutes more. At the same time the Doctor took 
out his. I could not help wondering if it was a 
Geneva or an English w r atch, and w'hether it had 
belonged to his father before him, as mine had. 
Ah ! my father, my poor father and mother ! 

“ Cease work, please, and hand in your 
papers.” 

I declined Wilton’s invitation to come and 
see his moth, and slunk to my room miserable 
and disgusted. 

Even now I do not like to recall the interval 
w'hich elapsed betw’een the examination and the 
declaration of the result. To Johnson, Wilton, 
and Walker it was an interval of feverish sus¬ 
pense—to me it w'as one of stolid despair. I 
w\os ashamed to show my face among my school¬ 
fellow's ; ashamed to write home ; ashamed to 
look at a book. The nearer the day came the 
more WTetched I grew ; L positively became ill 
with misery, and begged to be allowed to go 
home without w’aiting for the result. 

I had a long interview with the Doctor before 
I quitted Welford, but no good advice of his, 
no exhortations, could alter my despair. 

“My boyhood has been a failure,” I said to 
him, “ and I know my manhood will be one 
too.” 

He only looked very sorrowful, and wrung 
my hand. 

The meeting with my parents w r as worst of all* 
but over that I draw a veil. 

For months nothing could rouse me from my 
unhappiness, and in indulging it I dawdled more 
than ever. My prospects of a college life were 
blighted, and I had not the energy to face busi¬ 
ness. But, as was alw r ays the case, I could not 
for long together stick to anything; and in due 
time I emerged from my w'retchedness, an idle, 
dawdling youth, with no object in life, no 
talents to recommend me, nothiDg to do. 

It was deplorable, and my father was nearly 
heart-broken. Heroically he strove to rouse me 
to activity, to interest me in some pursuit. He 
did for me wiiat I should have done for myself ; 
sought occupation for me, and spent days and 
days in his efforts to get me settled in life. At 
last he succeeded in procuring a nomination to 
a somew’hat lucrative Government clerkship ; 
and, for the first time since I left Welford, my 
father and mother and 1 were happy together. 
Despite all my demerits, I was now within reach 
of a position which many a youth of greater 
ability and steadier character might well have 
envied ; and I believe I was really thankful at 
my good fortune. 
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“1 will go with you to-morrow,” said my 
father, “when you have to appear before the 
head of the department.” 

“All right,” said I, “what time is it ? ” 

“ Half-past eleven. 5 ’ 

“Well, I must meet you at the plaee then, 
for I promised to see Evans early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Better go to him to-day,” said my mother ; 

4 ‘it would be a thousand pities to be late to¬ 
morrow. ” 

“Oh, no fear of that,” said I, laughing, 

‘ ‘ I’ve too good an eye to my own interests. ” 

Next morning I went to see Evans, and left 
him in good time to meet my father at the 
stated hour. But an evil spirit of dawdling 
seized me as I went. I stopped to gaze into 
shops, to chat with a passing acquaintance, and 
to have my boots blacked. Forgetting the 
passage of time altogether, I .strolled leisurely 
along, stopping at the slightest temptation, and 
prolonging my halts as if reluctant to advance, 
when suddenly I heard the deep bell of West¬ 
minster clock chime a quarter. ‘ ‘ A quarter 
past eleven,” thought I ; “ I must look sharp.” 
And I did look sharp, and reached the place of 
appointment out of breath. 

My father was at the door. His face was 
clouded, and his hand trembled as he laid it on 
my shoulder and 
said, “Charlie, 
will nothing save 
you from ruin ? ” 

“ Ruin ! ” said 
I, in amazement ; 

* ‘ what do you 
mean ? ” 

‘ ‘ What makes 
you so late ? ” 

“ Late ! it’s not 
half-past yet — 
didn’t you tell me 
half-past eleven 
was the time ? ” 

“I did, and it 
is now just half¬ 
past twelve! The 
post you were to 
have had was filled 
half an hour ago by 
<me of the other applicants.” 

I staggered back in astonishment and horror. 
Then it flashed on me that I had dawdled away 
an hour without knowing it, and with it, the 
finest opening I ever had in my life. 

* * * 

I must pass over the next two years, and 
come to the conclusion of my stoiy. During 
those two years I entered upon and left no less 
than three employments—each less advantageous 
than the former. The end of that time found 
me a clerk in a bank in a country town. In 
this capacity my besetting sin was still haunt¬ 
ing me. 1 had several times been called into 
the manager’s room, and reprimanded for un- 
punctuality, or cautioned for wasting, my time. 
The few friends who on my first coming to the 
town had taken an interest in me, had dropped 
away, disgusted at my unreliable conduct, or 
because I myself had neglected then’ acquaint¬ 
ance. My employers had ceased to entrust me 
with any commissions requiring promptitude or 
care; and I was nothing more than an office 
drudge—and a very unprofitable drudge too. 
Such was my condition when, one morning, a 
telegram reached me from my mother,,to say, 

“ Father is very ill. Come at once.” 

I was shocked at this bad news, and deter¬ 
mined to start for London by the next train. 

I obtained leave of absence, and hastened to 
my lodgings to pack up my lew necessaries for 
the journey. By the time I arrived there, the 
shock of the telegram had in some way abated, 
and I was able to contemplate my journey more 
calmly. I consulted a time-table, and found 
that there was one train which, by hurrying, I 
could just catch in* a quarter of an hour, and 
that the next went in the afternoon. 

By the time 1 had made up my mind which 
to take, and inquired where a lad could be found 
who would carry down my portmanteau to the 
station, it was too late to catch the first train, 
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and I therefore had three hours to spare before I 
could leave. This delay, in my anxious condi¬ 
tion, worried me, and I was at a loss how to 
occupy the interval. If I had been wise, I 
should never have quitted that station till I did 
so in the train. But, alas ! I decided to take a 
stroll instead. It was a sad walk, for my father’s 
image was constantly before my eyes, and 1 
could hardly bear to think of his being ill. I 
thought of all his goodness and forbearance to 
me, and wondered what would become of us if 
he were not to recover. I wandered on, broken¬ 
hearted, and repenting deeply of all my ingrati¬ 
tude, and the ill return I had made him for his 
love to me, and I looked forward eagerly to 
being able to throw myself in his arms once 
more, and beg his forgiveness. 

Thus I mused far into the morning, when it 
occurred to me to look at my watch. Was it 
possible ? It wanted not half an hour of the 
time for the train, and I was more than two 
miles from the place. I started to walk rapidly 
and soon came in sight of the town. What fatal 
madness impelled me at that moment to stand 
and look at a ploughing match that was taking 
place in a field by the roadside ? For a minute 
or two my anxiety, 
my father, the 
train, all were for¬ 
gotten in the excite¬ 
ment of that con¬ 
test. Then I reco¬ 
vered myself and 
dashed on like the 
wind. Once more 
(as I thought but 
for an instant) 1 
paused to examine 
a gipsy encamp¬ 
ment on the border 
of the wood, and 
then reminded by a 
distant whistle, 
hurried forward. 

Alas ! as I dashed 
into the station, the 
train was slowly 
turning the corner, and I sunk down in an agony 

of despair and humiliation. 

* * * * 

When I reached home at midnight, my 
mother met me at the door. 

“Well, you are come at last,” she said, 
quietly. 

“Yes, mother ; but father, how is he ? ” 

“ Come and see him.” 

I sprang up the stairs beside her. She opened 
the door softly and bade me enter. 

My father lay there dead. 

“ He waited for you all day,” said my mother, 



“and died not an hour ago. His last words 
were, ‘ Charlie is late.’ Oh, Charlie, why did 
you not come sooner ? ” 


Then she knelt with me beside my dead 
father. And, in that dark lonely chamber, that 
night, the turning-point of my life was reached. 

* * * * 

Boys, I am an old man now ; but, believe 
me, since that awful moment, I have never, to 
my knowledge, dawdled again ! 

-♦»♦»+- 

ON KILLING, SETTING, AND PEE- 
SERVING INSECTS. 

By the Bey. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
setting (continued from p. 459). 

L et us now take a newly-killed moth and 
proceed to set it. Hold the moth very 
lightly between the tips of the left forefinger and. 
thumb, and keep the wings slightly pressed 
upwards. Take a pin, suitable in size to the 
moth, and pass it through the exact centre of 
the thorax. The pin should not be quite per¬ 
pendicular, but should lean slightly forwards, 
the point coming out exactly between the bases 
of the last pair of legs. If this precaution be 
not taken, the moth when dry is sure to tilt 
its tail upwards, and look very absurd in a col¬ 
lection. 

Wait a little to see if it bleeds. Some of the 
larger moths bleed terribly, and the greenish- 
yellow blood runs over the body and spoils it. 
So have the blotting-paper ready, and if any 
symptoms of bleeding appear, hold the blotting- 
paper to the woqnd until the moisture is all 
absorbed. Always tear , not cut, the blotting- 
paper, and apply the torn edge to the wound, 
as it is much more absorbent than a cut edge. 

When you are satisfied about the bleeding, 
pass the pin through the insect just so far that 
when the body rests in the groove of the setting- 
board the wings may lie on its surface. If set 
too low an insect has a mean and contemptible 
look, and if it be too high it will have a foreign 
aspect, and be liable to suspicion. 

Continental entomologists set their insects 
nearly at the top of the pin, and with the tips 
of the wings dragged in front of the head. 
Some setters are so extravagant in this respect 
that they bring the upper edges of the wings 
nearly together. The wings, too, slope upwards 
from the body, while those of our insects slope 
downwards. 

How place it in the groove of the setting- 
board, and arrange the legs with a needle. 
Place the point of the same instrument against 
the front or “costal” edge of the wing, and 
draw it forward until the wiLg is in the required 
position. 

Run a stout pin through one end of a brace and 
fix the latter diagonally across the wing, which 
will be kept veiy nearly in position. Treat the 
hind wing in similar fashion, and then put a 
pin through the other end of the braces. The 
pins must be at some little distance from the 
wing, and should only be slightly pressed into 
the cork. 

The opposite pair of wings should be treated 
in the same way. When they are exactly in 
their proper places the brace-pins should be 
pressed a little tighter, and the wings will thus 
be held in their places until dry. A single 
pair of braces will be sufficient for butterflies 
and the smaller moths, but for such insects as 
Hawk-moths a second brace should be added 
on either side, as shown ip the illustration on 
the next page, wdiich represents a Lime Hawk- 
nnoth set with double braces. 

It is advisable to write on one of the braces 
the earliest date at which an insect can be re¬ 
moved from the setting-board. The time taken 
in drying varies exceedingly, according to the 
species, the temperature, and the state of the 
atmosphere. 

One fault cannot be committed. Just as cooks 
say that suet is deadly poison if chopped too 
fine, so do entomologists say that insects are 
spoiled if they be leit too long on the setting- 
boards. Leave them for a year if you can spare 
the board for so long, and they will be none the 
worse for it. But remove them before they are 
thoroughly dried, and they will be ruined. 
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They will “ spring/* i.c., alter tlieir attitudes, laud she had simply stuck a darning needle- 
and to put them right again will require the | through it. 



1 ‘ Relaxing Tan,” which will presently be de¬ 
scribed. 

The reader will probably have noticed that on 
one o|thobraces there are the number 24-10. The 
figurc't^tesents a male Lime Hawk-moth, which 
was; set on May 24th of tho present year, 
1872b’ As this species dries rapidly, and the 
spiciiifthi is a male, and therefore has a compa¬ 
ratively slender body, tho 10th of June was 
fixed upon as the earliest day for removal. If 
possible it would be left still longer, and, indeed, 
would occupy the board until its place was wanted 
for another insect. But before the 10th it 
must not be moved. 

Some moths, notably the Arctias, curl up the 
tips of tlieir wings in drying, and it will be as 
well to have a number of short, braces read} 7 , so 
that they can he kept flat until dry. 

Great care must be taken of the antennae, 
which should he arranged exactly corresponding 
to each other, and kept in their places bv pins. 
Nothing.gives a more slovenly look to a cabinet 
than insects with neglected antennre. 

The abdomen, too, is very capricious in dry¬ 
ing, and must be carefully watched.* Twisting 
sideways and tilting upwards are its usual de¬ 
linquencies.' Cross-pins, as seen in the illustra¬ 
tion, will,prevent the one defect, and a stout 
short brace will correct the other. 

There is another reason for watching Lepidop- 
tera while drying. Many of them, if killed im¬ 
mediately after their escape from the pupa, eject 
a large drop of coloured liquid, which, if it 
should come upon the wings, will spoil them. 

All entomologists are familiar with tlie fact 
that, a so-called “shower of blood,” which ex¬ 
cited much local alarm, was caused by a swarm 
of newly developed white butterflies which were 
flying ovejfthe spot. 

Then, moths which have been taken by trea¬ 
cling should always be kept alive if possible for 
a clay or two, as otherwise the treacle will re- 
mainjn their bodies, and be tolerably sure to 
make ‘its appearance sooner or later. Dr. Knagg 
mentions'in Ins “Lepidopterists Guide” that Mr. 
Bond’s unique Noctua fiammata is full of sugar. 

Sometimes insects are caught under circum¬ 
stances which prevent the captor from setting 
them at the time. Sometimes specimens may 
reach him which are badly set, or not set at all, 
or some of his own specimens may have 
“ sprung, ” and must be re-set. In such cases, 
the Relaxing Pan must be called into play. 
It is easily made, but tlie simplest plan is to go 
to an earthenware shop and buy a rather shal¬ 
low flat disli, with a cover. Tlie shape is not 
of the least consequence.. 

When insects have to he relaxed, put about 
half an inch depth of silver-sand into the pan, 
and pour water into it until it is uniformly 
moist, hut not wet.* The mis-set insects .should 
he placed in the pan, and the cover put over 
them to prevent evaporation, and in two days 
or so they will be almost as flexible as when they 
were first killed. 

Badly pinned insects can have the defect re¬ 
medied, damages can be repaired, and if the 
processJbo carefully conducted the insect will 
show no signs of injury. 

Such was the case with the Apollo butterfly 
which I discovered in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford.- The late Mr. Ivirtland, then an old 
man; who had charge of the building, told me 
the hi.stbry of the insect, the value of which he 
did nbt know. It had been caught by a lady 
many years before on the banks of the Thames, 


I relaxed the butterfly, which had its wings 
closed over its back, and. between them was the 
needle, of course covered with rust. I took out 
tlie needle, inserted a pin, set the insect afresh, 
and replaced the Apollo in the cabinet. This 
was in lS4o. 

j It is advisable, in the case of all insects which 
have been relaxed, to put a little coagiiline on 
the junction of the wings with the body. It 
should be applied below 7 , and effectually prevents 
any more “ springing.” 

As insects, when re-pinned, are apt to be loose 
on the new 7 pin, push it through nearly twice as 
far as it ought to go, put a little coaguline on 
that part of tlie pin wdiich will be within the 
thorax, and then draw it back again. If the 
cement be placed on the pin before it is inserted, 
some of it will be visible, and arouse suspicions 
as to the genuine nature of the specimen. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ WHAT A FOOL EE WAS!” 

if. Moody, the American evangelist, who 
was here some years ago, told the follow¬ 
ing anecdoteA friend of mine went to see 
Jacob Strong, well known as a very rich and 
great farmer, during the w 7 ar, to try and get 
him to help in some Christian work among the 
soldiers. After dinner my friend was taken by 
him up to the cupola on tho top of liis house, 
and he said to him, ‘ Reynolds, look over yonder 
as far as your eye can reach. There is no finer 
land in the Mississippi Valley than that land, 
and that is all mine. I came out west here a 
poor boy, and I have earned all this property 
by my own energy and effort.’ Then he took 
him to another view from the cupola, and 
pointed out farms and pastures for thirty miles 
roiuidj with large herds of cattle and sheep 
grazing; and he said, ‘These are all mine.’ 
And then he took him to yet another view, and 
showed him a neighbouring town. There was 
a large hall named after him, and there were 
great blocks of buildings, and there were shops, 
and he said, ‘ These are all mine.’ 

“Then my friend, pointing up to heaven, 
said to Jacob Strong, ‘ Well, what have you 
got up there?’ And the man’s countenance 
fell; he knew what be meant, but he said, 

* Where ? ’ My friend asked him wliat he had 
got in heaven. He said, ‘ I have not got any¬ 
thing there.’ My friend said, ‘Is it possible 
that a man of your forethought and energy is 
going to make such a ruin of life as this ? You 
have spent all your time and energy in accumu¬ 
lating this wealth, and you will die a beggar, 
and enter eternity a pauper.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
old man, ‘ it does look foolish.’ Four months 
from that time Jacob Strong died as he had lived. 
He had lived without Christ, and he died with¬ 
out Him. What a wreck of life ! What a 
calamity ! The world may call him a success¬ 
ful and shrewd man. But what blindness! 
What a fool he was !” 

All a man is worth when lie dies is what 
he has got in heaven. People say such a man 
died worth £100,000 sterling. But he has left 
it here ; he is not worth a penny, it has gone to 
others. All a man is worth is "what he has got 
in heaven when he comes to die. Y r ou had 
better he wise, and lay up treasures in heaven. 
Let your treasures be there, and your life hid 
with Christ in God. 


“ UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” Em 

CHAPTER XIY.—MR..JULIUS BOND. 

Alcolm Frere followed his conductor: 
Jem Roberts through three or four 
narrow streets, and turned in at a door 
which stood open, and opposite to which, 
was a flight of very dirty stairs. Some 
very diity children were sitting upon the 
stairs, and did not offer to move out of the 
way, so the new-comers had to step over 
"them as best they could. The rooms on. 
the first-floor were full of busy workpeople*, 
chiefly women and children; and Malcolm 
was conducted to a long, narrow row 7 
of workshops at the back, where some boys, 
about his own age were standing at a table 
or bench, plying their fingers with great 
rapidity, and swaying their bodies as they 
did so, as if resolved to take as much as 
possible out of themselves by keeping all 
the muscles of their bodies employed; but 
they w r ere used to the work, and had per¬ 
haps found out the easiest way of doing it. 
He shrank from the aspect of the place, 
and still more from the atmosphere, which 
smelt close and sour. But he resolved to 
make the best, of it, and to join tlie party* 
of workers, if they would have him. Any¬ 
thing would be better than passing the* 
night hungry and faint and shivering upon 
a doorstep, and being loused up at inter¬ 
vals by a policeman, and ordered to move 
on. He shuddered to think of his first 
experiences of a night in the streets of 
Louden. He could not expect to meet 
with a good Samaritan to take care of him. 
a second time, and “ to give him in charge* 
to a policeman” to be fed and sheltered. 
It was much better to work in a close, 
grimy room, than pass the days and nights 
in wandering to and fro, alone in the midst 
of crowds, with no occupation or money. 

J cm Roberts easily obtained permission 
for him to join in the work goingon, which 
was the manufacture of chip boxes for 
lucifers. Very little skill was required 
for the operation, but great rapidity if 
anything was to be earned. Malcolm sup¬ 
posed he should acquire this by practice, 
if unfortunately he should have to continue 
at the work. In the meantime any 7 wages, 
however small, would be acceptable. ‘Pay¬ 
ment was by results—so much, or rather* 
so little, per gross; and his earnings 
amounted at first to almost nothing; but 
Jem Roberts insisted on paying him back: 
little by little the monev he had given him 
before he left Clare Hall Farm; and for 
four or five days Malcolm went on working 
wearily enough, but without complaint, 
cutting the chip and pasting the labels, 
and becoming every hour more skilful, and 
at the same time more disgusted with his 
occupation. 

At night, when he betook himself to the- 
wretched garret which for the present he 
shared with Jem Roberts, the latter would 
go forth into the streets with a small stock 
of lucifers and vesuvians, to offer them 
for sale at railway-stations, and at the 
doors of public resorts, in the hope- 
of making another penny or two, to 
help to \ .ay off his debt, or to enable him 
to purchase some trifling comfort for his 
“ swell friend,” as he still considered him; 
and great was his satisfaction when he 
could bring back with him a handful of hot 
potatoes, ready salted and buttered; oraB. 
i and S. (bread and sausage) for their supper. 

The worst of this mode of living was,. 
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that it gave Malcolm no time or opportun¬ 
ity of making inquiries about bis father. 

He wouM have liked to meet every train 
on its arrival from Dover or Folkestone, if 
that had been possible; or to have sought 
an interview with the jPostmaster-General, 
who was supposed, as Jem said, to know 
where all the letters that were written 
went to, and might perhaps he persuaded, 
if he were not sworn to secrecjg to give 
him his father’s address. But there was 
not much to be done after the long day s 
work at the match-boxes was over; and if 
there had been, Malcolm would have been 
too tired to do it. 

Nevertheless, on one or two occasions he 
accompanied Jem Roberts on his night 
walks; and they went one evening . to 
Charing Cws Station, and another evening 
to Cannon Street; and Jem sold two or three 
boxes, and netted a halfpenny each time. 
Malcolm also carried a few, though he was 
shy about offering thorn for sale. He 
thought of the little boy in the streets of 
Shuttleborongh, whose matches he had 
upset into the mud, and the words of the 
working man who had quietly reproved 
him on that occasion (as told in Chapter I. 
of this history) recurred to his mind : “ You 
might have to sell matches yourself some 
day for a living. Why not? Stranger 
things have happened.” 

How soon and how unexpectedly had 
that saying been fulfilled!. There might 
almost have been something prophetic 
about it. He had not actually sold a box 
yet; and he still hoped that the necessity 
for doix>g such a thing would pass away 
almost as quickly and suddenly as it had 
arisen. No, he had not sold one yet, hut 
he meant to sell some. He felt. a3 if lie 
w<-re under a spell, like some one in a fairy 
tale; and the thought occurred i o him that 
ii he were to sell but a single box the 
sp©ll might be broken, the change .would 
perhaps come, and he might begin imme¬ 
diately to rise again from the depths to 
which he had fallen. While he was think¬ 
ing thus, talcing one side of a street with a 
few boxes of matches in his hand, and Jem 
Roberts taking the other, a man who held 
a cigar between his fingers caught his 
attention, and he hastened to offer him the 
light which he seemed to be in want of. 

44 Buy a box of matches, sir?” he said ; 

“ only a penny.” 

The man took the matches at once, and 
felt hastily in his pocket for a penny. He 
could not find one, and being in a hurry, 
gav* him a threepenny-piece instead. 

“I have got no change,” said Malcolm 
and called to Jem. 

The man seemed annoyed, and telling 
him to hold his noise, walked quickly 
away. 

Malcolm stood still looking after him; 
he was very glad to have the three¬ 
penny-hit, but it was not that that 
fixed his attention, so strongly upon the 
purchaser of his first box of matches. 
He had seen that face and heard that 
voice before; he could not tell when 
or whore, hut there was a particular ex¬ 
pression about the eyes which seemed 
familiar to him, and the manner of speak¬ 
ing also was peculiar. He could not afford 
in his present miserable condition, to lose 
sight of any one whom he had ever known 
in more prosperous times, and he resolved 
to follow the man, and to keep him in sight 
until he c -uld remember more about him. 

He watched him therefore from a dis¬ 
tance, Jem also following, wondering very 
much What he was after, until he saw him 
at the do©r of a house in which, 


according to an inscription in the window, 
lodgings were to be let Before entering, 
the gentleman, for such he appeared to he, 
cast a hasty glance up the street and down 
it, as if to note whether or not he was ob¬ 
served ; and m that moment J\f alcolm caught 
a seeond and better view of bis face, and 
recognised him. 

“ Bond 1” he whispered to Jem, turning 
quickly away— “Julius Bond, my father’s 
runaway clerk! ” 

<< No ! You don’t mean that ? ’ 

“ I do. I am certain of it. Bond, with¬ 
out his heard and whiskers ; I should have 
known him at once if he had not shaved 
them off. I knew his voice the moment he 
spoke to me, hut could not at first quite 
make him out, his appearance is so altered. 
This is his monej- ! ” 

He flung the threepenny-piece to the 
ground as he spoke, and Jem Roberts in¬ 
stantly took it up and put it in his pocket. 

‘‘What shall I do?” said Malcolm, re¬ 
solved not to lose sight of the house into 
which the absconding manager had entered. 

“ Call a policeman,” said Jem. 

‘ • There is not one in sight,” saidMalcolm. 

“ Bawl out ‘ Police! ; as loud as you can,” 
said Jem. “ I’ll do the same, and keep on 
till one comes.” 

“No, no! The fellow would come out 
and run away, or perhaps escape by a back 
door. No, Jem, don t make a noise, but 
go as quickly as you can to the nearest 
police-station, and tell them that Julius 
Bond, the manager of the bank at Shuttle- 
borough, is here, and that a reward will be 
paid for his apprehension. I dare say a re¬ 
ward has been already offered; but I am sure 
my father would pay one, whether it has. or 
not. Off you go ! I’ll stop and watch the 
house, and follow him.' if he comes out 
again.” 

"Jem Roberts started off instantly. He 
was gone a long while, thougu, Malcolm 
thought. Malcolm had no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Bond, if it were really he, 
had not retired to his lodging for the 
night, as it was already very late ; but he 
was so afraid of losing him, that every 
minute’s delay in the return of his mes¬ 
senger seemed like an hour. 

But Mr. Bond was not gone to bed; 
there was a light in his room still, and his 
shadow, much enlarged and distorted, 
crossed the window-blind from time to 
time—at least, Malcolm supposed that the 
shadow which ho saw was his. Shortly 
before midnight the door of the house 
which he was watching was opened, and a 
maid-servanfc peeped forth; then, leaving 
the door ajar, she ran quickly to the end 
of the street, called a cab, a four-wheeler, 

and returned with it and in it. 

Malcolm’s fears began now to be realised; 
and there was only too much ground for 
them. Bond was going away that very 
night. He had been lying in hiding in 
this obscure street until the first hue and 
cry for him had ceased, and now he was 
going abroad. # 

There is no place in which one may be 
so easily lost and liidden as London. 
Mr. Bond had been discovered by the 
merest accident, as it seemed, and yet he 
was now in a fair way to escape, neverthe¬ 
less. Malcolm was in despair. W hat 
should he do, he thought, if Mr. Bond 
should enter the cab and drive off before 
the police could arrive? Of course he 
would folio-v the cab. But what use would 
that b« ? He could not give the man into 
custody without some proof to support ms 
accusation. No one would lisrea to a little 
ragged boy like himself—“ a vagrant, as 


the policeman had called him. He wou d be 
told to “move on,” and while he was do¬ 
ing so, Bond would move off. No police¬ 
man would detain a respectable-looking 
traveller at the request of a ragged boy 
who sold matches in the streets. It was 
doubtful whether even the officers whom 
he had sent for to the station, would take 
any notice of his application until they had 
had time to make inquiries. 

While he was thus thinking, the cabman 
was bringing out his passenger’s luggage. 
There were some large boxes in the house,,, 
and he took off his hat and laid it down 
upon the driving-seat, that he might 
carry them more conveniently upon his 
shoulder. Every moment, Malcolm thought, 
would be something gained; therefore, 
stealing up to the off-side of the cab, ho 
caught away the cabman’s bat, intending 
to hide it somewhere, thinking that the 
owner would not he likely to start till ho 
had found it, or at least that he would, 
spend some time in looking for it. Ho 
had it in his hand, and was thinking what 
he should do with it, when suddenly he 
felt a grip upon his collar. 

Looking round, he found himself in the 
grasp of a policeman. 

“ Oh, I am so glad you are come! ” cried 
Malcolm. 

4 4 Are you ? ” said the policeman. “You 
are a cool hand to say so. You’ll come 
along with me quiet, then, I suppose. 
Give me the hat. Glad I’m come, are you?’' 

44 The hat!” cried Malcolm, with amaze¬ 
ment. ‘‘ Why, you don’t suppose I wanted 
to steal it, do you ? ” 

44 Oh no, of course not!” said the police¬ 
man ; “ only a-going to brush it up for the- 
owner, and put it" back again, perhaps. 
Here, cabby, come and look after your 
property.” 

Cabby appeared at that moment with a 
heavy box upon his shoulder, and listened 
with surprise to the policeman’s story. 

44 He must he hard up for something to 
steal,” he said ; “ it’s a shocking bad hat; 

I only uses it for night work and wet 

weather.” , . „ ., _ _ , 

“ I was not going to steal it,” said MaL- 
colm, earnestly; and in eager, broken 
words he told his story, beggingthepolice- 
man to take Mr. Bond into custody, and: 
to let him go. At which the policeman 
laughed and shook his head knowingly, as 
much as to say he must be a very clever 
chap to think of such a tale, but old birds 
were not to be caught with chaff, and he 
was himself much too clever to he taken in 
by it. 

“ So come along with me to the station, 
my young gaol-bird; it s not the first time 0 
you have been there, I know; and if you 
won’t come quiet, I must carry you. 

Malcolm was taken away, protesting and 
struggling. The indignity offered to him¬ 
self would have been bad enough; but the 
thought of losing the real culprit, Julius 
Bond, who had robbed his father, and 
brought him to dishonour, as a bankrupt,, 
and who very likely had heaps of his 
father’s money in those heavy boxes, ready 
to take away with him, was a thousand 
times more vexatious. Yet what could he- 
do? Looking hack, he saw Mr. Bond 
enter the cab in haste. In another minute 
be would be beyond his reach. With a 
desperate effort he broke from the police¬ 
man, but fell upon the pavement, and wa& 
instantly recaptured. Then he saw the 
cab drive off, and in a few seconds it turned 
the comer of the st r eet, and was. gone. 
After that he resigned him -elf to his fate*, 
and was led away without further resistance* 
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Meanwhile Jem. Roberts, losing’ no more 
time than he was obliged, made his way to 
the nearest police-station. But he was not 
yet familiar with such places, nor with that 
part of London in which he then was. Those 
of whom he inquired in the streets could not 
or would not give him information. They 
delayed him by asking what he wanted a 
policeman for. They wanted to know 
what was up, and who had been doing it ? 
Some of those who could have shown him the 
way to the station without any difficulty 
at all, pretended not to know it. or sent 
him in an opposite direction. The shops 


to the street where he had left Malcolm, 
that he was no longer upon the watch. He 
recognised the house into which he had 
seen Mr. Bond enter, and one of the police¬ 
men knocked at the door and made in¬ 
quiries. Ho such gentleman as Mr. Bond 
was kv.own there. The woman who came 
to the door told him that the only lodger 
they had had lately was gone away only a 
few minutes ago. 

“Where is he gone to?” the policeman 
asked. 

. “ Charing Cross Station. 5 ’ She had heard 
him tell the driver that. 


direct to Cannon Street (rightly judging 
1 that the fugitive had given a false direc- 
' tion at starting, with a view to baffle pur- 
| suit), and had found the gentleman he 
; wanted in the act of taking his ticket 
for Pans. He would have been caught, 
however, if he had gone to Charing 
Cross, by the help of the telegram sent 
after him. 

Malcolm was sitting before the fire at 
the police-station when Bond was brought 
in. He had been led there in a terrible 
state of rage and misery, charged with 
stealing a cab-driver's hat, value sixpence. 



A Startling Recognition! 


were all closed, and the few people who 
remained loitering about in the streets did 
not appear to have any sympathy with 
him in his desire to find the police-station. 

He reached it at last, however, and deli- ■ 
vered his message, fearing very much that | 
it would not be listened to. But he was ; 
mistaken. The name of the absconding j 
manager produced a magical effect as soon 1 
as he had pronounced it. 

The constable, who had received him 
coldly at first, and was prepared to send 1 
him away again into the streets, glanced j 
hastily at a printed paper which hung upon ' 
the wall, and in which a large reward was j 
offered for the apprehension of this Julius 1 
Bond; and before Jem had recovered his ' 
breath, from running and speaking, two I 
policemen in plain clothes were ready to 
accompany him, and they set off at a brisk ' 
pace together. 

Jem was surprised to find, when he got 


‘‘ Thank \ ou, 55 said the policeman. ‘‘ What 
might his name be ? 5 

“ Higgins—Mr. Higgins.” 

“ That is near enough,” said the police¬ 
man, “though it ain’t like Bond;” and 
without waiting for more, he beckoned to 
his comrade, whispered a few words in his 
ear, and then, running to the end of the 
street, hailed a late Hansom that was pass¬ 
ing by, and drove off in it at full speed. 
The other, taking Jem with him, called 
another cab, and drove to the police-sta¬ 
tion, where the telegraph was put in motion 
instantly. 

In the course of an hour Mr. Julius 
Bond, alias Higgins, was brought in, 
having been arrested in the booking- 
office, not at Charing Cross, but at Camion 
Street Station. Either he had changed 
his mind on the way, or he had never in¬ 
tended to go to ‘Charing Cross. The 
policeman who started in pursuit had gone 


I 


! At first, when questioned, he would not 
condescend to give any answer; but when 
he was at length induced to speak, the 
account he gave of himself tallied so exactly 
with all that had occurred in the mean¬ 
time, that they believed him at once. When 
J em and the officer who accompanied him 
returned and told what had been done, 
Malcolm was released from durance, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing that it was 
not at all likely that Mr. Bond, with all 
his cunning, w’ould succeed in making his 
escape. 

The ex-cashier recognised Malcolm as 
soon as he saw him, and felt at once that 
it w r as all up with him; and after he had 
been placed'in one of the cells, Malcolm 
and Jem were allowed to lie down in a 
warm comer of the station-house; and 
there they slept very comfortably till 
morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 


Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston 
Author of “Peter the Whaler «• True Blue," eto. 


CHAPTER XXX.—RAYNER PROVES THAT HE IS A 
TRUE HERO. 

T he sea dashing over the reef, though 
spent of its fury, still broke with great: 
force against the hull of the schooner. 
Her timbers shook and quivered as wave; 
after wave, striking them, rolled on to¬ 
wards the beach, and then came hissing 
back, covering the surface of the lagoon 
with a mass of creaming foam. The coast, 
as far as could be seen through the masses 
of spray, looked barren and uninviting. 

The Frenchmen aud blacks, recovering 
from the alarm which had well-high para¬ 
lysed them, rushed to the boat stowed 


Ne«v Dangers ana Fresh Adventures. 


amidships, and began casting adrift the 
lashings, and preparing to launch her. 

“ Keep all fast there ! ” cried Rayner, as 
he saw what they were about. “ It will be 
best to wait till the sea goes down., when 
we shall be able to get the boat into the 
water with less risk of her being swamped 
than at present.” 

They, however, paid no attention to his 
orders, and continued their preparations for 
launching the boat. 

When he found that they persisted in 
their attempts, he urged them to wait till 
they had collected a supply of provisions, 
$md obtained some fresh water, as it was 
probable that they might find neither the 
one nor the other on shore. Calling Flet¬ 
cher aft to attend to Peak, he and Oliver 
wfnt into the cabin to collect all the eat¬ 
ables they could find, as also their carpet¬ 
bags and such other articles as might be 
useful. 

“We must get up some water before the 


boat shoves off,” said Rayner. “I’ll send 
one of the men to help you, while I go into 
the hold to search for casks.” 

The boat was still on the deck, and there 
seemed no probability that the Frenchmen 
and blacks would succeed in launching 
her. 

He was some time below, hunting about 
for the casks of v’ater. 

He had just found a couple, and was | 
about to return on deck to obtain some 
slings for hoisting them up, when he heard 
Jack Peak shout out, 

“ Quick, Mr. Rayner—quick I the fellows 
are shoving off in the boat.” 

Springing on deck, what was his sur¬ 
prise and indignation to see the boat in the I 
water, and all the men in her, including I 
Tom Fletcher! 

“ What treachery is this ? ” he exclaimed. | 
“If go you must, wait until vre can get j 
our injured shipmate into the boat, and ! 
Mr. Crofton will be on deck in a moment.” j 


| While he was speaking, the man named 
j Brown, who had gone with him below, 
| rushing on deck, leapt into the boat. In- 
I tending to prevent them from shoving off, 
j Rayner, for the same object, followed him, 
j with a rope in his hand, which he was in 
I the act of making fast, when one of the 
: Frenchmen cut it through, and the boat 
rapidly drifted away from the side of the 
vessel. 

In vain Rayner urged the people to pull 
back, and take off Oliver and Jack: but, 
regardless of his entreaties, one of them, 
seizing the helm, turned the boat’s head 
towards the beach. They pulled rapidly 
away, endeavouring to keep her from being 
swamped by the heavy seas which rolled 
up astern. Now she rose, now she sank, 
as she neared the shore. 

# “ Oliver will fancy that I have deserted 
him, but Jack Peak knows me too well to 
suppose that I could have acted so basely,” 
thought Rayner. “If, however, the boat 
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is knocked to pieces, it 'will be a hard 
matter to get back to the wreck. All I can 
do is to pray Heaven that the schooner may 
hold together till I can manage to return 
on board. 5 ’ 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
as the boat appioached the beach. He 
saw that it wuuld bo utterly useless to try 
and induce the men to return. Indeed, 
the attempt at present would be danger¬ 
ous. He again urged the Grew to be care¬ 
ful how they beached the boat. 

“ The moment she touohes jump out and 
try to run her up, for should another sea 
follow quickly on the first, she will be 
driven broadside on the beach, and before 
you can get free of her, you may be carried 
away by the reflux.” 

The Frenchmen and blacks, eager to 
save themselves, paid no attention to what 
lie said. On flew the boat on the summit 
of a sea, and, carried forward, the next 
instant her keel struck the sand. Regard¬ 
less of his advice, they all at the same 
moment sprang forward, each man trying 
to be the first to get out of the boat. He 
and Tom Fletcher held on to the thwarts. 

On came the sea. Before the men had 
got out of its influence, two of them were 
carried off their legs, and swept back by 
the boiling surf, while the boat, broaching 
to, was hove high up on the beach, on 
which she fell with a loud crash, her side 
stove in. Rayner, fearing that she might 
be carried off, leapt out on the beach, Tom 
scrambling after him. His first thought 
was to try and rescue the ’two men, who 
had been carried off by the receding wave. 
Looking round to see who was missing, 
lie discovered that one of them was a 
British seaman, the other a Frenchman. 
He sprang back to tbe boat to secure a 
coil of rope which had been thrown into 
her, and callingon his companions to hold 
on to one encl, he fastened the other round 
his waist, intending to plunge in, and 
hoping to seize hold of the-poor fellows, 
who could be seen struggling frantically 
in the hissing foam. The Frenchmen and 
blacks, however, terror-stricken,and think¬ 
ing only of their own safety, rushed up 
the beach, as if fancying that the sea 
might still overtake them. Tom and his 
messmate alone remained, and held on to 
tbe rope. Rayner swam off towards the 
Frenchman who was nearest to the shore. 
Grasping him by the shirt, he ordered, Tom 
and Brown to haul him in, and in a few 
seconds they succeeded in getting the 
Frenchman on shore. 

Ward, the other seaman, could still be 
seen floating, apparently lifeless, in the 
surf—now driven nearer the beach, now 
carried off again, far beyond tbe reach of 
the rope. The moment the Frenchman 
had been deposit ed on the sands, Rayner 
sprang back again, telling Tom and Brown 
to advance as far as possible into the 
water. 

Rayner, however, did not feel very con¬ 
fident that they would obey his orders, 
but trusted to his powers as a swimmer to 
make his way back to the beach. A sea 
rolled in. He swam on bravely, surmount¬ 
ing its foaming crest. He had got to the 
end of the rope, and Ward was still beyond 
his reach. Still he struggled. Perhaps 
another sea might bring the man to him. 
He was not disappointed, and grasping the 
collar of Ward’s jacket* he shouted to 
Brown and Tom to haul away; but the 
sea which had brought Ward in rolled on, 
and Tom, fancying that he should be 
lifted off his legs, let go the rope and 
sprang back. Happily, Brown held on, 


but his strength was not sufficient to drag 
in the rope. In vain he called on Tom to 
come back to his assistance. While tug¬ 
ging manfully away, he kept his feet on 
the ground, although the water rose above 
liis waist. The next instant the sea bore 
Rayner and his now lifeless burden close 
up to where he stood. Rayner himself 
was almost exhausted, but with the help 
of Brown, and such aid as Tom was at 
length, from very shame, induced to 
give, they got beyond the influence of the 
angry seas. Rayner lost no time in trying 
to restore the seaman, but -with sorrow be 
found that it was a corpse alone he had 
brought on shore. 

The Frenchman, Jacques Le Duo, having 
been less time in the water, quickly re¬ 
covered, and expressed his gratitude to 
Rayner for having saved him. 

“ Mais, ma foi! those poltroons who 
ran off, afraid that the sea would swallow 
them up, should be ashamed of them¬ 
selves,” he exclaimed. 

“ You had best show your gratitude, 
-my friend, by getting them to assist us in 
bringing off my brother officer .and the 
seaman from the wreck,” answered Ray¬ 
ner. “I fear that she will not hold to¬ 
gether many hours, and unless they are 
soon rescued they may lose their lives.” 

“I will try and persuade them to act 
like men,” answered Jacques. “ You have 
twice saved my life, and I feel bound to 
help you.” 

Saying this, Jacques, who had -been 
assisted on his legs by Tom and Brow n, 
.staggered after his companions, shouting 
to them to stop. 

On seeing him, they only ran the faster. 

“Do you take me for a ghost! 55 he 
cried out. “ Come back, come back, you 
cowards, and help the brave English¬ 
man ! ” 

At last they stopped, and Jacques was 
seen talking to them. In a short time he 
came back, saying that they declared 
nothing would induce them to return to 
the wreck; that the boat, they know, 
could no longer float, and that there was 
no othor means of getting off; that if they 
remained on the shore they should be 
starved, and that they must hurry away 
in search of food and shelter before night, 
which was fast approaching. 

“ Then we must see what we can do by 
ourselves,” said Rayner. “We cannot 
allow Mr. Crofton and Peak to perish while 
we have any means of going to their 
assistance. I must first see if we can patch 
up the boat so as to enable her to keep 
afloat.” 

On examining her, however, it was dis¬ 
covered that several of the planks on one 
side were stove in, and that they could not 
repair her sufficiently to keep out the 
water. At first Rayner thought of making 
a raft out of the materials of the boat, but 
he soon came to the conclusion that he 
should never be able to paddle it against 
the seas which came rolling in. 

“It must be done,” he said to himself. 
“I have swum as far in smooth water, 
with no object in view ; but strength will 
be given me, I trust, when I am making 
an effort to save my fc-llow-crealures. 
Crofton might perhaps swim to the shore, 
but nothing would induce him to leave a 
shipmate alone to perish.” 

A11 this time Oliver and Jack could be 
seen seated on the deck, holding on to the 
stanchions to save themselves from being 
washed away by the seas which, occasion¬ 
ally breaking over her side, poured down 
upon them. 


It of cour se occurred to Rayner that if 
Oliver could manage to float a cask, or 
even a piece of plank secured to the end of 
a rope, a communication, might be estab¬ 
lished between tbe wreck and the shore ; 
but as far as he could me, the running rig¬ 
ging and all the ropes had gone overboard 
with the masts, and the only coil saved 
was that which had been brought in the 
boat. 

“Go off again I must,” he said; “and 
I want you, my lads, to promise me, should 
I perish, that you will use every exertion 
to save the people on the wreck. Fletcher, 
you know our object in coining on the 
coast. You must go to the authorities 
and explain that we had no hostile inten¬ 
tions—that our wish was to land the 
Frenchmen whose lives we had saved; and 
if you explain this, I hope that you will 
all be well treated.” 

Even Tom was struck by his officer’s 
courage and thoughtfulness; and he and 
his messmate promi&ed to obey his orders. 

Rayner, having now committed himself 
to the care of Heaven, prepared to swim off 
to the wreck. He knew that Oliver would 
see him Coming, and 'would be ready to 
help him get on board. Waiting until a 
sea had broken on the beach, he followed 
it out, and darting through the next which, 
rolled forward, he was soon a long way 
from the shore. He found he could swim, 
much better than before, now that he had 
no rope to carry. Boldly he struck for¬ 
ward. Happily he did not recollect that 
those seas swarmed with sharks. On and 
on he went. I\ r ow and. again, as a sea 
rushed over the reef, he, >vas thrown back, 
but exerting all his, strength, he struggled, 
forward. He was nearing the wreck, and 
could see that Oliver, who was eagerly 
watching him, had got hold of a short 
length of rope, with which he stood ready 
to heave when he should be near enoughs 
But he felt his own strength failing. It 
seemed almost beyond his power to reach 
the wreck. Still, it was not in his nature 
to give in, and making a desperate effort, 
striking out through the surging waters, 
he clutched the ’rope which Oliver hove to 
him, and the next instant was clambering' 
on board. . Throwing bipiself do to on the- 
deck, he endeavoured to regain his strength, 
Oliver grasj)ing him tightly with one hand, 
while he held to the stanchion with the 
other. 

“ I knew yon would not desert us, Ray¬ 
ner,” he said. “ But now you have come, 
how are we to get this poor fellow to the- 
shore ? I could not leave him, or I would 
not have allowed you to risk your life by* 
returning on board. We must try and 
knock a raft together sufficient to carry 
Peak, and you and I will swim alongside 
it, if we cannot make it large enough to 
hold us all three. There’s no time to be 
lost, though.” 

Providentially the wind had by this time 
decreased, and the tide having fallen, the- 
seas struck with less fury against the 
wreck, and enabled the two midshipmen to 
work far more effectually than they could 
otherwise have done. 

Jack begged that he might try and help 
them, but they insisted on his remaining 
where he was, lest a sea should carry him 
off, and he might not have the streng'th to 
regain the wreck. 

Fortunately the two axes had been pre¬ 
served, and going below, they found 
several lengths of rope, though not of 
sufficient strength to form a safe commu¬ 
nication with the shore. They would serve,, 
however, for lashing the raft together. 









They quickly cut away some of the 
bulkheads. They also discovered below 
several spars and a grating. By laslung 
these together, they in .a short time 
formed a raft of sufficient size to can y all 
three. They next made a couple of pad¬ 
dies with which to guide the raft. They 
were very rough, but they would serve 
their purpose. It was almost dark by the 
time the raft was finished. 

“I say I feel desperately hungry, and I 
dare say so do you, Rayner, after all you 
have gone through,” said Oliver. “ I pro¬ 
pose that we should have some of the con¬ 
tents of the basket we packed. I left it in 
the steward’s pantry on the weather side.” 

‘‘A very good idea,” answered Rayner. 
“ Pray get it up. Some food will do Peak 
good, and enable us all to exert our¬ 
selves. I’ll finish this lashing in the mean¬ 
time.” 

They were not long in discussing some 
of the sausages and bread which Oliver 
produced. * 

“ I feel much more hearty, sir,” said 
Jiick, when he had swallowed the food. 
“ I don’t fancy there’s so much the matter 
with me after all, only my leg and back do 
feel somewhat curious.” 

“ Come,” said Rayner, “ we must make 
the attempt, for we cannot tell what sort 
of weather we shall, have during the 
night,” 

With forethought, they had fixed some 
lashings to the raft with which to secure 
both Jack and themselves. It floated with 
sufficient quietness to enable them to place 
Jack upon it. 

“ Wo must not forget the food, though,” 
said Oliver. “Do you, Peak, hold the 
basket, and do not let it go if you can help 
it.” 

They took their seats, and lashing them¬ 
selves to the raft, cast off the rope which 
held it to the wreck, and began paddling 
away with might and main. 

The seas rolled in with much less force, 
than before, though there was still,con¬ 
sider able risk of the raft capsizing. 

While under the lee of the wreck they 
proceeded smoothly enough, but the seas 
which passed her ahead and astorn meet¬ 
ing, several times washed over them. As 
they approached the shores they could see 
through the gloom three figures standing 
ready to receive them. 

“ I am glad those fellows have not 
deserted us, for after the way they before 
behaved I did not feel quite sure about the 
matter,” said Rayner. 

While he was speaking, a sea higher than 
the rest came rolling along in, and lifting 
the raft on its summit, went hissing and 
roaring forward. 

‘ 4 Be ready to cast off the lashings, and 
to spring clear of the raft, or it may be 
thrown over upon us,” died Rayner. 

He gave the warning not a moment too 
soon, for the sea, carrying on the raft, 
almost immediately dashed it on the beach. 
Springing up and seizing Jack Peak by the 
arm, he leapt clear of it. They would both 
have fallen, however, had not Tom and 
Brown dashed into the water and assisted 
them, while Le Due rendered the same 
assistance on the othev side to Oliver. 

Before the raft could be secured the 
reflux carried it away, together with the 
basket of provisions, and it soon disappeared 
in the darkness. 

“ TVhat shall we do next?” asked 
Oliver. “We cannot stop on the beach all 
night.” 

Wet to the skin as they were, although 
the wind was not cold, it blew .through thoir 
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thin clothing, and made them feel very 
chilly. 

“We must look out for food and shelter,” 
observed Rayner. “ Perhaps we shall fall 
in with some of the huts of the black people 
where we can obtain both, though the 
country did not look very inviting when 
there was light enough to see it. I, however, 
don’t like to have the body of that poor 
fellow on the beach.” 

“ Fletcher and I will try and bury him, 
sir,” said Jack. 

“I don’t see much use in doing that,” 
growled Tom. “ He can’t feel the cold. 
It will keep us here all the night, seeing we 
have no spades, nor anything else to dig a 
grave.” 

“ We might do it if we could find some 
boards/’ said Jack. “How would you 
like to be left on shore just like a dead 
dog ? ” 

His good intentions, however, were 
frustrated, as no pieces of board could be 
found, and they wore compelled at length 
to be satisfied with placing tho body on a 
dry bank out of the reach of the water. 
This done, they commenced their march in 
search of some human habitations, Tom 
and Bro wn supporting poor J ack, who was 
unable to walk without help, between 
them. 

Tho country, from the glimpse they had 
had of it, appeared more inviting to the 
west, but Rayner reflected that by going 
in that direction they would get farther 
and farther from the Spanish territory, but 
were they once to roach it, they might 
claim assistance from the inhabitants. 
How many miles they were from the border 
neither Raynor nor Oliver was certain; it 
might be a dozen or it might be twenty or 
thirty. Le Due could give them no informa¬ 
tion. It was difficult to find the way in the 
darkness; they could indeed only guide 
themselves by listening to the roar of the 
breakers, with an occasional glimpse of the 
dark ocean to the right. The two officers 
agreed that it would be of great advantage 
to get into Spanish territory before day¬ 
light, as they would thus avoid being taken 
prisoners. Though their object in coming 
on the coast was a peaceable one, it would be 
difficult to induce the authorities to believe 
that this was the case. Le Due promised 
that he would bear testimony to the truth 
of the account they intended to give of 
themselves, but, he observed, “My word 
may not be believed and I myself maybe 
accused of being a deserter. The people 
hereabouts do not set much valuo on 
human life, and they may shoot us all to 
save themselves the trouble of making 
further inquiries.” 

These observations, which Rayner trans¬ 
lated to his companions, made them still 
more anxious to push on. He and Oliver 
led the way with Le Due, vrhotn they de¬ 
sired to answer should they come suddenly 
on any of the inhabitants. 

They went on and on, stumbling among 
rocks, now forcing their , way through a 
wood, now ascending a rugged slope, 
until they found themselves at what ap¬ 
peared to have been a sugar plantation, 
but evidently abandoned, for the fences 
were thrown down, though the shrubs 
and bushes formed an almost impenetrable 
barrier. They discovered, however, at 
last, a path. Even that was much over¬ 
grown, though the}' managed to force 
their way through it. 

When once out of the plantation they 
found the road less obstructed. Reaching 
a rising ground, they eagerly looked 
round, hoping to see a light streaming 


from the windows of some house, where 
they c »uld obtain tho rest and food they 
so much required. 

“ I think I caught sight of a glimmer 
among the trees. Look there! ’ ’ said 
Oliver. 

They took the bearings of tbe light, and 
descending the hill, endeavoured to direct 
their course towards it. At last they 
r eached a road, which they concluded must 
load towards the house where the light 
had been seen. They went on some way 
farther in darkness. 

“We are all right,” cried Oliver. “I 
caught sight of three lights from as many 
different windows. That shows that it is 
a house of some size.” 

“ I don’t know whether that would be 
an advantage,” observed Rayner. “The 
owner may dislike the English, and refuse 
to receive us, or send off t o the authorities 
and have us carried away to prison.” 

“ But you and Le Due and Peak, as you 
speak French, may pass for Frenchmen, 
and a man must be a curmudgeon if be 
refuses to afford assistance to sailors in 
distress,” observed Oliver. 

“ I can’t say much for Peak’s French, or 
for my own either. I would rather state 
at once who we are,” said Rayner. “Le- 
Duc is an honest fallow, and he will ex¬ 
plain why we came on the coast, aud will 
tell them how we saved his life.” 

Le Due, being asked, replied that ho 
would gladly undertake whatever the 
English officers wished, and it was ar¬ 
ranged that as soon as they got near the 
house he should go on and ascertain the 
disposition of the inhabitants. Should 
they be ill-disposed towards the English' 
he was to return, and they would go on. 
rather than run the risk of being detained 
and sent to prison. 

Sooner than they had expected they got 
close up to what was evidently a house of 
considerable size, as the lights came from, 
windows some distance above the ground. 
While Le Due went forward the rest of the 
party remained concealed under shelter of 
some thick bushes. He had not got far 
when a loud barking showed that several 
dogs wore on the watch. 

He advanced, however, boldly, calling 
to the dogs, and shouting for some one to 
come and receive him. 

The animals, though satisfied that he 
was not a thief, seemed to suspect that 
there were other persons not far off. 

“ I say, here the brutes come,” whis¬ 
pered Tom. “They’ll be tearing us to 
pieces. The people in these parts, I have 
read, have great big bloodhounds to hunt 
the Indians with. If they come near us we- 
must knock them over.” 

“ That won’t make the people inclined 
to Heat us more kindly,” answered Jack. 
44 When the dogs find wo are quiet they’ll 
let us alone.” 

Just then the voice of some one was 
heard calling the dogs, who went back to- 
tho house. 

Some time passed. At last Le Due’s 
voice was heard. It was too dark to see 
him. 

“It’s all arranged, messieurs,” he said. 
“ There’s an old lady and two young ladies 
in the house. I told them ail about you, 
when they said that they were fond of 
the English, and would be very happy to 
give you shelter and food, but that you 
must come quietly, so that no one but their 
old brown maitre d'hjtal, and black girls 
who wait on them, should know that you 
are in the house. Follow me, then, and 
just have the goodness to tell the mea that 
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they must behave themselves or they may 
be getting into trouble.” 

“ I’ll tell them what you say,” observed 
Rayner, and turning to the three seamen he 
said, “ Remember that though you are on 
shore you belong to the Lily, and are, 
therefore, as much under discipline as if 
you were on board.” 

They now proceeded towards the house, 
led by Le Due. The two officers going first, 
they mounted the steps, and getting inside 
the house, they saw an old mulatto carrying 
•a couple of waxcandles. He beckoned them 
with his head to follow, and led the way to 
an inner room, when an ©Id lady advanced to 
meet them. Behind her came two young 
ladies, whom the midshipmen thought very 
handsome, with dark flashing eyes and 
black tresses, their costumes being light 
and elegant, and suited to that warm 
clime. The old lady introduced them as 
her daughters, Sophie and Virginie. The 
midshipmen advanced bowing, and Rayner, 
who was spokesman, apologised for ap¬ 
pearing in their wet and somewhat torn 
cdothes. 

“We have received the invitation madame 
has been so kind as to afford us, and we 
throw ourselves ©n her hospitality.” He 
then repeated what he had told Le Due to 
say. 

“You shall have your necessities sup¬ 
plied, and I will gladly do all I can to 
protect and help you regain your ship,” 
she said. “ I was once with my daughters 
taken prisoner when on a voyage from 
France by an English ship-of-war, and we 
were treated by tbe English officers as if 
we had been princesses. Ah ! they were 
indeed true gentlemen! They won our 
hearts,” and she sighed. “ I thought two 
of them would have become husbands of 
my daughters, but stern duty compelled 
them to sail away after they had landed 
us, and we have never heard of them 
since.” 

“ We will gladly convey any message to 
them, if you will tell us their names, and 
the ship3 to which they belonged,” said 
Rayner, “ should we be fortunate enough 
to fall in with them.” 

“My daughters will tell you by-and- 
; by,” answered the old lady. “You, I see, 
require to change your dresses, which you 
can do while supper is preparing. My 
inaitre d’hotel will look to your men with 
the help of the French sailor whom you 
sent up with your message.” 

“One of them was hurt on board the 
wreck, and requires some doctoring, I 
fear,” said Rayner. “ He managed to drag 
himself, with the assistance of his ship¬ 
mates, thus far, but he must be suffer¬ 
ing.” 

“Be sure that I will attend to him,” 
.answered Madame La Roche. ‘ ‘ I have some 
skill in surgery, and it will be a satisfac¬ 
tion to exercise it on one of your country¬ 
men ; but now Francois will conduct you 
to a room, and supply you with such gar¬ 
ments as he can collect. Your men in the 
meantime will be attended to.” 

Francois on this stepped forward with 
his candles, and, with an inimitable bow, 
requested the young officers to follow him. 
They bowing again to madame and her 
daughters, followed the maitre d’hotel, 
who led the way t© a large room with 
two beds in it, as also a couple of cane 
sofas, several chairs, a table, and, what was 
of no small consequence, a washhand- 
stand. 

“De best ting messieurs can do will be 
to get into de bed while I bring dem some 
•dry clothes,” said Francois. 


Rayner and Oliver requested, however, 
that they might be allowed, ia the first 
place, to wash their hands and faces. 

This done, they jumped into their re¬ 
spective beds, and when once there they 
agreed that if they were not so hungry, 
they would infinitely prefer going to 
sleep to having to get up again and make 
themselves agreeable to the ladies. As 
soon as Francois got possession of their 
clothes he hurried away, but shortly 
returned, bringing with him a supply of 
linen and silk stockings, and two anti¬ 
quated court suits. They were, he said, 
the only costumes which he considered 
worthy of the English officers, and he 
begged that they would put them on 
without ceremony. 

Though not much inclined for merri¬ 
ment just then, they could not help laugh¬ 
ing as they got into the white satin small 
clothes offered them. They then put. on 
the richly-embroidered waistcoats, which, 
being very long, came down over their 
hips. Their frilled shirts stuck out in 
front to a considerable distance, but when 
they came to the coats, Rayner, who had 
the broadest pair of shoulders, felt con¬ 
siderable fear lest he should split his across, 
while his hands projected some way 
beyond the ruffles which adorned the 
wrists. 

Francis assisted them in the operation 
of dressing, and after they had tied their 
neckcloths, he begged, with a low bow, to 
fasten on their swords. When their cos¬ 
tumes were complete he stepped back, and 
surveyed them with evident satisfaction. 

Oliver could not keep his countenance, 
but laughed heartily for some time. 

“It’s just as well to get it over, 
Rayner,” he said ; “ for otherwise I could 
not help bursting out every time I looked 
at you.” 

The maitre d’hotel, however, did not 
appear to think there was anything 
laughable in the appearance of the two 
Englishmen. 

“ Oh, messieurs! you are admirable. 
Let me have the honour of conducting you 
to the saloon.” Sayiug this he took up 
the candles, and with stately step marched 
before them, until they reached a large 
room, in the centre of which was a table 
spread with a handsome repast. 

Madame La Roche, coming in, took the 
head of the table, and the young ladies, 
sailing like swans into the room, placed 
themselves by the side of their guests, on 
the strangeness of whose costumes they 
made not the slightest remark. Rayner 
and Oliver had become somewhat faint 
from long fasting, but their spirits quickly 
revived after they had eaten some of the 
viands placed before them. At first they 
supposed that the repast was served up 
solely on their account, but from the way 
the girls and their mother kept them in 
countenance, they were satisfied that they 
had simply come in for the family supper. 

Rayner talked away, now to the old 
lady, now to the young one at his side, 
while Oliver found that he could converse 
much more fluently than he had sup¬ 
posed. 

After a time, however, they found it 
very difficult to keep their eyes open, and 
Rayner heard the old lady remark to her 
daughters, in pitying accents, that “ Les 
pauvres garyons much required rest, and 
that it would be cruel to keep them up 
longer than was necessary.” 

She accordingly summoned Francois, 
who appeared with his huge candlesticks. 

Wishing them good-night, the old lady 


advised them to follow the maitre d’hotel 
to their chamber. 

They bowed as well as they could, and 
staggered off, more asleep than awake. 

“ We are certainly in clover here,” re¬ 
marked Oliver, as they reached their room ; 
“I question whether we shall be as well 
treated when we reach Spanish territory ; 
and I propose, if Madame La Roche is 
willing to keep us, that we take up our 
quarters here until Peak is better able to 
travel than he is now.” 

“Certainly,” answered Rayner, taking 
off his silk coat, and placing his sword on 
the table. “ We’ll talk of that to¬ 
morrow.” 

They had not placed their heads on their 
pillows many seconds before they both were 
fast asleep. 

(To be continued.) 

-o»oo- 

BATTLE BETWEEN WHALE AND 
THRESHER-SHARK—FLYING- FISH. 

By Captain Lucas. 

I n one of my 
voyages to 
the Cape of 
Good Hope I 
had the good 
fortune to wit¬ 
ness an encoun¬ 
ter between a 
whale and a 
powerful fish 
known as the 
Thresher-shark. 
We were going 
along under 
easy sail off St. 
Helena. Our 
attention was called to a huge whale which rose 
within a short distance of the ship. No sooner 
did he make his appearance than a large 
thresher-shark, some thirty feet long, propelled 
itself suddenly from the water to a great height, 
sending up a column of spray around it as it 
rose and precipitated itself with all its weight 
upon the unfortunate whale. 

It struck its victim with such force that the 
shock was heard on board the vessel like the boom 
of distant thunder, and this at the distance of 
at least half a mile. 

The whale sank rapidly, on receiving this 
punishment, but again rose to the surface after 
a short interval, and was no sooner visible than 
the thresher, who seemed instinctively to divine 
where it would come up, repeated its attack by 
administering the most terrible sledge-hammer 
blows in quick succession with his powerful tail. 

And thus the “ Homeric battle ” went on. An 
old whaling captain who was on board assured 
me that the whale often succumbs to the persis¬ 
tent assaults of his enemy, and that the circum¬ 
stance of his rising to the surface so soon after 
his disappearance is to be accounted for by the 
fact, vouched for, as he said, by all old “whalers,” 
that the thresher is always accompanied on these 
occasions by a friendly sword-fish, which does 
its best to stimulate the whale with his sword 
to come to the surface again, where the thresher 
awaits him. 

I have no doubt that the name “ Thresher ” 
given to this shark was suggested by the peculiar 
action of its flail-like tail -when striking its prey. 
This can easily be understood on referring to the 
illustration, where it will be observed that the 
superior fork of that member is immensely pro¬ 
longed and very flexible. 

If the whale lives in dread of attack from his 
enemy the thresher, what must be the life of 
the flying-fish ! 

This beautiful little creature is beset by a 
host of enemies, amongst which the albacore 
and bonito are the most conspicuous. As one 
sails through the warm regions of the tropics, 
these little fishes may be seen on all sides rising 
in the air upon their transparent, gelatinous- 
looking pector?! fins, or wings, as they are 
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termed, and careering over the surface of the 
waves hotly pursued by the albacores and 
bonitos, who make prodigious leaps into the 
air after them. 

One sees them in shoals of thirty or forty at 


by means of lanterns, which the sailors fastened 
to the chains; so that these poor little fish only 
fell from the frying-pan into the fire, or rather 
from the fire into the cook’s frying-pan. And I 
am ashamed to say that we enjoyed eating them 


their formation :—The sharp wedge-like snout. 
The fine sweeping curves of their bodies, the 
smooth polished surfaces of their sides, and the 
power expressed in their clean-cut fins and mus¬ 
cular tail. 



The Thresher and the Whale. 


a time suddenly take wing on these occasions, 
their silvery sides sparkling in the sun, often 
dropping again into the sea at the end of their 
flight only to fall into the clutches of fresh 
enemies. 


as much as the albacores and bonitos, for their 
flesh was very firm and sweet. 

Again, how interesting to watch the troops of 
porpoises in stormy weather. What wondrous 
power and speed they exhibit! I have repeat- 


These are indeed the racers of the deep!' 
Man, with all his boasted cleverness, can but go 
back to nature when in difficulty. Just as one of 
our most beautiful combinations in architecture, 
the groined roof, is taken from the overarching; 



As their flight does not extend to more than 
fifty or sixty yards, I imagine they are soon ex¬ 
hausted. In their exertions to escape their 
persecutors they often flew on board the vessel; 
and indeed they were lured on deck sometimes 


edlv seen them swim round and round our fast 
steam-vessel with perfect ease, although we were 
going at the rate of fourteen knots (miles) an hour. 

The most cursory examination will show how 
beautifully tlmse fish are adapted for speed by 


boughs of our forest trees, so the best models- 
of our sailing-vessels are borrowed from the 
graceful sweeping curves of the fish. At the. 
best we can but humbly imitate what the 
Creator in His wisdom designs. 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton” “ Torn Dunstone's Troubles 
“ Archie Blake,” etc. 

•CHAPTER XXXV. — HOW PETER AND DICK HAD 
EACH MORE THAN ONE BEE IN HIS BONNET. 

eter and Dick did not have a very 
pleasant time of it after their return 
to Northcombe. Dick was constantly 
being asked how he liked a nurse maid’s 
place, and if Peter made his appearance in 
the town he was met with cries of “ Who 
^tole the babby?” Married men with 
large families would, with a mock gravity, 
ask them whether they would take one of 
theirs off their hands, since young Mr. 
'Mort on couldn’t part with his; and mothers, 
when they drew near, caught up their 
children and pretended to be afraid that the 
men would run away with one or other of 
them. Nancy Dobbin never passed Dick 
without tossing her head; and as to Peter, 
the outcry that met him in the market¬ 
place whenever he went there would have 
frightened many a man from going there 
at all, let him want a good dinner as much 
as he might. 

But Peter went on Iris way, let people 
say what they would. Dick felt more 
annoyed than he did, for Dick, being close 
to No Man’s Land, would be sure to hear 
more of the little compliments people 
delighted in paying them both. Then 
Dick felt very much hurt about Nancy 
Dobbin. He wanted to be married, and 
he felt that it was time he was married, 
and yet she would have nothing to say to t 
him. Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that he felt very resent¬ 
fully towards the boys, to whom he consi¬ 
dered, rightly or wrongly, he owed all his 
misfortunes. 

“ If they would ha’ let the brat go to the 
union there would have been an end of the 
whole thing,” he said, not considering that 
even if poor Blossy had been in the union, 
Peter would most likely have made 
some excuse to take her from it when they 
found, as they imagined, that they could 
make money by doing so, and that the 
workhouse authorities might not have re¬ 
ceived her back so readily as John Morton 
had done. 

Peter took things much more philoso¬ 
phically. Indeed, nothing ever troubled 
Peter but the loss of money. He grieved 
over all that Blossy had cost him, and he 
set to to make more and more with a deter¬ 
mination that might have been laudable if 
only he had tried to make his money in a 
"better manner. 

There was a poor woman, a widow with 
three or four children, who lived at a little 
distance from Nortlicombe, and who got 
her living and theirs by the produce of her 
garden and her bees, and by knitting 
stockings, in which she was wonderfully 
expert. She rented a cottage of Peter, 
and, as you may imagine, she had not the 
‘best of landlords, and this midsummer she 
had been rather behindhand with her rent. 
She asked Peter to give her a little grace, 
to which, at first, he assented, thinking it 
was useless to distrain on her, as her little 
furniture would not be worth sending in a 
broker for. “ An’ he took it out of her,” 
as the poor woman said, sorrowfully ; “be 
took it out of her one way if he couldn’t 
another.” Whenever Peter was passing 
that way, or had nothing else to do, he 
called on Mrs. Fubbs, and told her how 
much he was in want of the money she owed 
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him. The quarter’s rent was only thirty 
shillings, and what a merciful, p -tient 
landlord he was to wait so long as he was 
doing! Then he would look round the 
garden, and gather the finest carrots or the 
most tempting strawberries he saw—things 
that would have fetched their price in 
Northcombe market—and sit down and eat 
them, leisurely carrying off, perhaps, the 
finest cabbage or the best lettuce he could 
see. Poor Mrs. Fubbs worked hard to 
get her thirty shillings together, but sbe 
had never found it so difficult to make up 
her rent as she did just now, and at last 
felt that she should only be able to do it by 
the sale of the next swarm of bees. She 
had been promised a good price for them, 
and she hoped then to be free from Peter’s 
unpleasant visits. 

Her bees swarmed just at the time she 
expected they would do. She should have 
to wait a little for the money, the lady who 
had promised to become their purchaser 
being at that time in London. She was to 
have twelve shillings for them, and she had 
a pound put by, so that she now felt her 
rent secure, and told Peter as much the 
next time he came feasting at her expense. 



“ Twelve shillings for a .swarm of bees. 
That’s a long price,” said Peter, thought¬ 
fully; “ five or six I should have thought 
plenty.” 

“ They’re a good sort, an’ not common,” 
said Mrs. Fubbs. “My missus gave ’em 
to me that I lived with afore I was married 
I think she said they came from Italy. A 
good swarm o’ that sort, hive an’ all, is 
cheap at twelve shillings.” 

Peter walked home thinking of the bees. 
"Why should he wait for his rent when Mrs. 
Fubbs had such articles as these P If he 
were to take them for his rent they would 
only he valued by the broker—rather an 
intimate friend of Peter’s—at half the 
money Mrs. Fubbs said they’were worth, and 
he might sell them in the market for their 
full value, perhaps more. There were 
plenty of visitors in the town, people from 
Barnutn and Clifton, who had gardens at 
home, and who might like to ha ve Italian 
bees to put in them. He should thus g<-1 
his rent without waiting for it, and clear, 
perhaps, five or six -shillings into the bar¬ 
gain. “An’ after all I’ve lost by that 
child,” said Peter to himself, “ I’d need to 
look after every shilling;” and then he 
went to Northcombe and called on his 
friend the broker. 


Two days after that a distress was put 
into Mrs. Fubbs’s house, and she saw her 
eight-day clock, that had been her grand¬ 
mother’s ; her cushioned Windsor chair, 
in which her father used to sit and read the 
old Bible; and above all, her beautiful swarm 
of bees, which she had promised so faith¬ 
fully to her good friend, who had often 
helped her in her troubles, all carried away 
in the broker’s cart. There was the bed, 
too, on which she had slept with her little 
ones, all—all taken away for Peter’s rent 
and the broker’s expenses. She felt, as 
she said afterwards, as if it was no use 
fighting any more, and sat down and cried 
as if her heart would break. 

“What’s the matter, old lady?” said a 
pleasant voice, and looking up, Mrs. Fubbs 
saw Jack. She knew him very well. 
Everybody in Northcombe and around 
knew Jack, and she told him her troubles. 
Jack would have liked to help her, but he 
had only sixpence-halfpenny in the world. 
Jack never kept his money long. But he did 
what he could—he heard all the poor 
creature had to tell him, and that comforted 
her a little, and then he went home, and 
brought a basketful of good things from his 
mother’s larder to her, and after that he went 
and had a talk with John. Perhaps Jack 
might have got the money for Mrs. Fubbs 
to take her goods from Peter, but Mrs. 
Carstone was away from home on a visit, a 
very unusual thing and a very unfortunate 
one, J ack considered, and so there seemed 
nothing for it but for Peter to have matters 
all his own way and get things pretty well 
at his own price. 

Dick always helped Peter in cases like 
this. He bought in the goods at the 
appraiser’s own valuation—a veiy low one. 
Peter was on the best of terms with this 
appraiser as well as with the broker. Tlio 
bees went for four shillings, and exactly 
a week after they had left Mrs. Fubbs’s 
garden they stood in Northcombe market 
with Peter and Dick keeping guard over 
them waiting a purchaser. 

A great many of the market-women were 
friends of Mrs. Fubbs. SheherseM was in a 
comer of the market-place, with her 
youngest child on her lap, and a basketful 
of garden produce before her. Her neigh¬ 
bours were full of sympathy for her wrongs 
and very indignant with Dick and Peter. 
They were well-to-do women in their way, 
farmers’ wives and daughters some of them, 
who did not disdain to take the produce of 
their dairy or farmyard to market and dis¬ 
pose of it. Some of them were driven in 
comfortable carts from a distance; but 
others, the good wives of No Man’s Laud, 
who were not quite so prosperous, walked, 
and carried their baskets themselves, unless 
they had a donkey, or a stout son, to help 
them. The golden butter, the rich clotted 
cream—that crowning luxury of Devonshire 
—the fat pork and the fatter bacon, the 
bunches of flowers, the baskets of fruit, the 
piles of cabbages and lettuces, so freffi and 
clean and crisp-looking, all make this 
special part of Northcombe market a very 
pleasant lounge for a Londoner. I thought 
so when I was there that bright summer in 
which I made the acquaintance of Jack and 
John and the dwellers in No Man’s Land. 

The good wives of the market were at 
breakfast when Peter and Dick entered 
with their bees. And these worthy dames 
do know how to breakfast. The snug little 
trays, so nicely set out with clotted cream 
and butter, and tempting bread and rick 
strong tea, made one feel that one wouldn't 
dislike being a market-woman at breakfast- 
time. These good things were supplied by 

















a stall in tho corner of the market. Mrs. 
Fubbs had never been a customer there. 
She had to look at every penny and every 
•crust too closely to venture on tho dainties 
in which her richer neighbours might 
indulge. But this morning the land 
creature who kept the stall brought her 
a little tray as well plenished as that of any 
of her prosperous neighbours. “There’s 
nought to pay, Mrs. Fubbs,” sbe said; 
“ keep up a good heart, an’ hope for the 
best.” 

There was quite a chorus, of sympathy 
to these words, and it was followed up by 
some remarks more forcible than pleasant 
upon the conduct of Peter and Dick, who 
stood by their bees trying to look uncon¬ 
cerned. They were asked how long they 
had dealt in stolen goods, and told that 
they ought to pay their footing in the 
market. Peter would have liked some 
"breakfast, and had intended to make his in 
the market, and save himself the trouble of 
preparing one at home ; but Mrs. Burton, 
who kept the breakfast stall, told him 
plainly she had nothing for such customers 
as he. Dick had had no breakfast either, 
he expected Peter to pay for both; and 
there they stood, hungry and thirsty, 
watching the good women eat and enjoy 
their breakfasts, and unable to obtain any 
for themselves, while such remarks as these 
sounded in their ears : 

“ If I was either on ’em I should expect 
the broad to choke me.” 

4 ‘ How; they can have the face to stand 
here, with Mrs. Fubbs in the market, heats 
every thing I ever heard on.” 

“Them bees will never settle. Stolen 
swarms always go hack to their rightful 
owners.” 

That would have troubled Peter and 
Dick very little. Once they had disposed 
of the bees they might have gone where 
they would. A little fear of the kind had 
troubled Peter, and he had put a small 
piece of perforated zinc before the door¬ 
way of the hive, so that tho hoes, who had 
seemed rather restless after being first re¬ 
moved, should not quit their hive in disgust 
when earned to the market-place. But he 
was afraid that all these remarks might 
hurt his sale of the bees, especially as the 
market was now filling, and people who 
heard what was said looked curiously upon 
him. Presently he saw those enemies of 
'his. Jack, John, and Willy, entering the 
market-place, and his heart failed him. 
“ They’ll be pisonin’ people an’ settin’ them 
agin’ the hive,” he said to Dick. ‘‘Look 
at the young villins; they ha’ made up 
their minds to it.” 

In reality the three hoys had come there 
to ask Peter to take a moderate price for 
the bees, with the view of restoring them 
to Mrs. Fubbs. She had seemed more 
grieved at losing them, and disappointing 
her intending customer, who had shown 
her so many kindnesses, than even at the 
loss of her furniture. They had clubbed 
tog-ether. Jack having borrowed of John 
till his mother’s return for the purpose. 
They went up now to Peter. 

“ You’ll take thyee and six for your 
bargain?” said Jack, looking at the hive 
critically, as if he did not think much of 
its occupants. 

“ Four times three an’ six,” said Peter. 
“ There’s no such bees to be had in all the 
county. They’re a famous stock. I’ve 
been reading about ’em.” Peter used do 
read a little now and then—not to benefit 
his. mind but his purse. He would pick up 
odd scraps of learning, just as he picked 
up ©dd • scraps of everything else, and 
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determine t-o turn them to account. 
“These bees come from Ligurry in Italy, 
and they make 
ten times the ho¬ 
ney of any En¬ 
glish bees, an’ it’s 
finer flavour.” 

‘ ‘ I shouldn’t 
mind four shil¬ 
lings,” said John, 
after a pause. 
They meant to 
go as far as eight, 
hut of course had 
resolved to get 
the bees as cheap 
as they could. 

“ Four shil- 
lings!” said 
Peter, contemp 
tuously. “Do 
away, John Mor¬ 
ton, and don’t 



stand in the way of better bidders.” 

“ You’ll have no better bidders this day,” 
cried one of tho market dames, “an’ you’d 
better take what the lads offer ;> ou. They 
bees will never bide with you else. A 
stolen swarm’s never a staying one.” 

“ My swarm ’ll stay with me till I get a 
good customer for it,” said Peter. “ Keep 
to your eggs, Mrs. Maggs, keep to your 
eggs; an’ don’t be clackin’ mere nor the 
bens that laid ’em.” 

“You won’t get a better offer nor the 
boys have made you,” said another woman, 
meaningly. “People ain’t so fond of 
stolen goods. Let who will buy those 
bees, they’ll find their way hack to their 
right owner. You look out, Mrs. Fubbs, 
you’ll have a fine swarm in the garden 
afore long.” 

“If ever they go back to Mrs. Fubbs 
she may keep them for me,” said Peter 
“ I don’t let go o’ things so easy as that.” 

“Look out, Mrs. Fubbs; you’ll he 
havin’ them hack again,” cried the women, 
one and all, “ and when they do come back 
you keep them.” 

“ Now look here, Harden,” said John. 
“ Those bees have only been*valued at four 
shillings, so we’ll give you that, and a shil¬ 
ling for your bargain, if you’ll let the poor 
woman have her bees back again.” 

“ Fourteen shillin’ is the lowest figure to 
any one but you, Mr. John Morton,” said 
Dick, with an evil look on his face, “ an’ 
to you its four-and-twenty.” 

“ Nevermind, young Mr. Morton,” cried 
Jenny Flint, who sat near. ‘ ‘ She’ll get them 
ba ck for nothin g. Bees will never settle with 
tb ose that ain’t no claim to them. They 'll be 
rare fools, they will,” she added, in her 
shrillest tone, looking round on those who 
stood near, “that buy them bees;” and 
then, still at the very top of her voice, she 
told the story of the bees for the benefit 
of those who might else have been Peter's 
customers. 

“ She’s spoiled our market for us ! ” said 
Dick to Peter. “Hadn’t we better give 
up for to-day a.n’ go away ? ” 

“ I won’t be driven from my place by 
any women! ” cried Peter, indignantly. 
“ There’ll be plenty more cornin’ in to the 
market, an’ they won’t all he such fools as 
to he guided by her clackin’.” 

But when any one that looked likely to he 
a purchaser came near the bees, Jenny 
Flint lifted up her voice in warning, and 
John stood by repeating, “ Four shillings 
for what you bought them in at, Dick, an’ 
a shilling for your bargain. That’s a fair 
offer.” 


Fair or not, Dick wouldn’t take it. 


“ Give him the eight,” said Jack, im¬ 
patiently, “I dare say he’ll take that.” 

“I've been thinking the matter over,” 
said John, deliberately, “ and I don’t think 
he ought to have it. My offer is a fair one, 
and I think when he finds that he hasn’t a 
better he’ll take it.” 

But the market went on, and still, though 
no better customer came near, Dick and 
Peter would not let the bees go to John. 
Dinner-time came near, and purchasers 
went home to then’ dinners, and some of 
the market-women produced slices of bread 
and meat, or pasties of meat, and fruit, and 
sat and ate them. Dick grew ravenous. 
“I must do something,” he said, “I’ve 
had nowt to-day, an’ I’m nigh starved.” 

John made himself comfortable on a 
basket turned upside down, Jack and Willy 
followed bis example, and they all pulled 
out some meat patties and fruit puffs, which 
made Dick’s mouth water. 

“ What are you all waitin’ there for? ” 
said Peter, savagely ; ‘‘ hoys like you ought 
to be in school—not that your leamin’ ever 
does you much good.” 

“ We’ve got a holiday to-day; asked for 
one on purpose,” said Willy ; “ the master 
knows you, Peter, ana he knows Mrs. 
Fubbs, so he lot us have it, and we’re 
waiting for the bees.” 

“ Five shillings is a fair offer,” said John 
once more. 

“ And you won’t get a better,” added 
Jenny Flint. 

(To be continued.) 
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OH THE DUTCH COAST. 


A miracle ? I do not know $ 

Call it a miracle if you will. 

I know what I have seen and heard— 
Sometimes I hear it still. 


We sat together, Dirck and I 

(The high wind kept us both from sleep), 

And watched the shadows on the wall, 

And watched the long flames leap. 

And through the whistling wind we heard 
The sullen murmur of the sea. 

“God send no high spring-tide to-night 
Upon our coast,” said he. 

At that the door flew open wide, 

And then Jan Buys, my sister’s son, 

Came stumbling in. “ Oh, haste ! ” he cried, 
“ The battle has begun, 

“ And -we must fight the fiercest fight 
Was ever waged with wind and tide ; 

And if we lose, Alkmond is lost, 

And many a town beside. 

“ Our dyke,” said he, “ is firmly built, 

And yet it rocks from base to brow. 

If Alkmond folk were weather-wise* 

They’d scarce he sleeping now.” 

He only paused to gather breath ; 

Then out into the furious night 

We stepped, to meet the driving storm, 

Each one as best lie might. 

I never saw a wilder night ; 

The murky sea, like one possessed. 

Plunged on the strand and flung her waves 
Against the dyke’s broad breast. 

Two hundred men, each in his place, 

We laboured every chink to close, 

And still the wind drove «n the waves, 

And still the black tide rose. 
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The master’s face grew graver yet, 

As hour by hour the end drew niglier ; 

We worked in silence side by side, 

And still the tide rose higher. 

“ At midnight it will turn,” lie said, 

“ And then, unless the wind be down, 

It will go hard with all of us, 

And with the sleeping town. 

“ Yet if we now lift up our hearts 
To Him who rules the raging sea, 

We shall have done our best for them, 
However that may be. ” 

And as we knelt upon the dyke, 

That trembled like a frightened thing, 

The wind went down ; and, faint and far, 

I heard a church-bell ring. 

“ Praise God ! ” I cried, “ the town is saved !’* 
The wind had dropped but just in time ; 

For even then from Alkmond tower 
Pang out the midnight chime. 

And Alkmond people laughed and cried, 
Hearing next day with bated breath 

How but an inch of earthen wall 
Had parted them from death. 

“ An inch of wall, and God’s strong hand,” 
The master said ; and gladly then 

The joy bells pealed ; and to his word 
The people said Cl Amen.” 

H. Macdoavall. 
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YANKEE.— Wehave a capital story of American school 
life actually in type, but can hardly hope to be able 
to find space for it just yet. Your other questions 
shall be attended to. 

Y L. B. AY.—1. \Ve have not forgotten "Draughts,”but 
this is hardly the season to begin such indoor games. 
Stop until winter is approaching, and there is less 
to occupy one outdoors. You may be glad to learn 
that we have already engaged, perhaps, the highest 
living authority on draughts to treat the subject. 
2. Ye3, the successful competitors may choose other 
prizes than books. 

Learner (Luton).—You are even below the mark in 
your estimate of the loss of life through lack of 

» swimming knowledge. Mr. Elliot, the lion. sec. of 
the London Swimming Club, writes from 13, Finsbury 
Square, E.C. : “It behoves all to do what lies in 
their power t j le .-en the awful sacrifice of life as re¬ 
corded in the Registrar-General’s annual report—viz., 
2,140 males and 522 females—most of whom perish 
from a want of the knowledge of swimming. The 
swimming clubs connected with the London School 
Board are doing valuable work among children, and 
to give them fair scope for their labour more baths 
are necessary, especially in crowded localities, in 
which simple apparatus should be provided whereby 
each person can, by a little perseverance, teach him¬ 
self or herself. We are busy perfecting a scheme 
whereby we shall add no less than eight additional 
plunge baths to the now scanty list, at which gra¬ 
tuitous tuition will be afforded to all comers. Any 
one desirous of aiding in this work has only to write 
to me, and I will send him detailed particulars that 
cannot be included in a short letter. Meanwhile, we 
will continue our gratuitous tuition, and any one can 
have a voucher entitling him to attention at the 
hands of our honorary instructors by sending me a 
stamped and directed envelope.” 

H. MORLEY.-l. You are quite right. The occasion 
was the recent distribution of prizes at Mill Hill, 
when Air. Gladstone strongly urged the claims of natu¬ 
ral history as a profitable branch of study for boys. He 
referred to it as “a continual lesson—at once easy 
and profound—of the wisdom and beneficence of 
Providence.” Wehave from the first given natural 
history a prominent place in our pages, and have 
bten at *ome pains to secure as writers the highest 
authorities on the subject. 2. You can best help us 
by recommending the paper to your friends, and, 
perhaps, giving occasional copies away as specimens. 
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D. F.—All are agreed as to the sad circumstances 
under which Louis Napoleon met his end. But as to 
where the blame lies, there let us at least wait the 
report of the Court of Inquiry. Had the Prince been 
an unknown and untitled volunteer instead of the 
heir of the Bonapartes, there would have been more 
fair estimate of the whole affair. Few have courage 
yet to say what many think, and what many will say 
hereafter. A portrait and brif-f memoir of the 
brave and beloved Prince will be given in the 
“Boy’s Own Paper.” 

R. R. (Ulverston).—Swimming daily, to any boy of fair 
bodily vigour and in good health, is no more inju¬ 
rious than washing daily, provided the weather is 
fit for the exercise at all, and the exercise is not too 
long continued. 

T. H.—Papers are being prepared, giving information 
as to the studies and all requisites for entering the 
navy and other professions and employments. But 
everything cannot be printed at once. 

H. S. (King’s County).—The rules were given as to the 
competition for drawing. Only one copy is wanted, 
to be sent by post. It is not returned, whether suc¬ 
cessful or not, as this would involve too much labour 
aud time where thousands compete. Design (or 
brain) is taken into account as well as execution (or 
manual skfll). 

F. P., G. H. S., W. P.—Yes ; some of the notable cases 
will be given. 

A. F. B.—The Editor retains the right to give or with¬ 
hold names. The contributor should say, in send¬ 
ing the paper, what is his owm wish. No such mss. 
can be returned. 

A. J. B.— An easier set will be given. AVe must again 
say, in reply to inquiries about many subjects being 
treated in the Boy's Own Paper, that it is im¬ 
possible to take all at once. 

E. D. (Bolton).—There is no other boy’s paper, either 
for week-day or Sunday reading, issued from the 
office of the Boy's Own Paper. Several papers 
have been started by publishers in imitation of the 
Boy’S Own, and if they are less objectionable than 
the old “ penny dreadfuls,” this is one good result of 
our labours. \A r e cannot act on your advice to give 
coupons, lottery prizes, and such things. These are 
schemes common in low-class journals in America. 
The object is obviously rather to push into circu¬ 
lation papers that cannot depend wholly upon their 
merits than to encourage wholesome and improving 
competition among boys. 

T. (Iver).—1. Yes ; the “ Popular Educator ” may 
still be obtained. A new'edition, issued in numbers, 
was recently published Wy Messrs. Cassell. 2. Lin- 
gard’s we should hardly recommend, hut either or all 
of the following would probably answer your pur¬ 
pose Collier’s “Outlines,” Erskine Slay's “Con¬ 
stitution,” aud Green’s “ History of the English 
People.” 

8. K. (Scarborough).—Cannot undertake to reply 
through the post, even though correspondents enclose 
stamped envelopes. You will probably find, by re¬ 
ference to the local directory, that you have a 
dealer in old coins near you; if not, the Post 
Office London Directory will afford you quite a choice 
of names. 

Talbot’s Heai>. —There is a public school or college 
at Turnham Green, Chiswick, with the name you 
mention. There is a principal with several masters. 

Neville.— The “Home Naturalist,” by Harland 
Coultas, 56, Paternoster Row, contains much infor¬ 
mation. For cheaper books ask your bookseller. 

J. B. J.—You must consult one of the stamp cata- 
logu38. It is hardly necessary to ask questions 
about uames bo obvious as almost all those named, 
the words being so near their English names— 
Belgium, Netherland, Norway, Denmark, and so on. 
Helvetia, of course, is Switzerland, as any boy who 
has a smattering of Latin knows. 

Gateshead.—T hanks fo*- the suggestion, but if we 
gave portraits of all champions in every depart¬ 
ment even of athletics at once, they would fill a 
number. 

G. E. A.—The paper in which your specimens are 
dried should be frequently changed, especially at 
first. Lay the flowers and leaves in as good position 
as your time will allow. Great pressure, with 
weights or straps, is seldom needed. Blotting paper 
is not so good as the common (unsized) paper used 
for trade packages. 

AA r . Field.— The regiments are distinguished by their 
Dumber, by the colour of their facings, and other ways. 
AA ithout occupying large space, we could not give 
all the information you wish. Do not be ashamed to 
ask older people when you see anything you think 
they may know. AA'e will emleavonr s->on to give 
some coloured illustrations of the various regiments. 

H. Trench (Chatham).—Really good courier or hom¬ 
ing pigeons may be bought at Stevens’s sale-room, 
King Street, Covent Garden, the first Tuesday in 
each month, at 3s. or 4s. per pair. Squeakers of 
same description may be had of Reeves, a dealer in 
Club Row, Spitalflelds, at same price ; he will also 
supply nest-pans at 3d. or 4d. each. If a quantity is 
required, Doulton and Ce.. Lambeth, are the best 
people to go to. A pamphlet on courier pigeons, 
by R. AV. Alldridge, was published a few years since 
by Tlios. Bosworth, 198, High Holborn, price Gd. 

"Short Breath.”—F or swimming, in your case, take 
long and slow strokes. For diving, see No. 23 
page 332. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Suggestion. —A. \\ r . AVard writes from Cambridge, 
pointing out that an appeal has just been made by 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society for books, magazines, etc., for the purpose 
of supplying libraries to merchant vessels. He 
adds : “ I venture to suggest that, we, the readers of 
‘The Boy’s Own Paper,’ thopld form a ‘Special 
Library',’ and send it to this society. I think, if you 
would consent to receive them, that many of your 
readers would be glad to send their old books to 
you for such a good purpose.” AYe shall be glad 
to hear what other readers have to say oil this sub¬ 
ject. 


Coloured Fires.—James Vaughan writes from Liver¬ 
pool : “ I have heard a great many boys ask why you 
do not put a few receipts for the composition of 
coloured fires. I have, thertfore, taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of sending a few receipts for your approval. 
They have all been tried by me, and I can, therefore, 
recommend them. 


Composition for Red Fire. 

PARTS. 

Dry nitrate of strontian .40 

Finely-powdered sulphur.13 

Chlorate of potash .5 

Sulphuret of antimony . 4 

In this composition care should be taken that the 
ingredients be not mixed by force. 


Composition for Green Fire. 


PARTS. 

Flour of sulphur .13 

Nitrate of baryta .77 

Oxyinuriate of potassia .5 

Metallic arsenic .2 

Charcoal.3 


The nitrate of baryta should be perfectly dry. 


Composition for White Fire. 

PARTS. 


ileal pov'der.16 

Nitrate of potash .6 

Sulphur.3 

Iron borings.10 


Composition for Blue Fire. 


PARTS. 

Chlorate of potash .16 

Sulphur.4 

Orpimei t.1 


When this is being made on a large scale use 
nitrate of potash, as the chlorate is vtry dear. 
Before concluding, I may add that all the chemicals 
I have mentioned may be bought at AV. E. Statham's, 
111 and 113, Strand. I would also advise the use of 
a mortar and pestle, which can be procured for Is. 
at Statham’s.” 


A Coincidence. - The author of the recent articles on 
Swimming writes : “ If the reader will refer to page 
400, where an anecdote is told of a hospitable old 
lady, he will see the following remark : ‘ As twenty 
years have elapsed since that time, the quaint, 
genial, clever old lady cannot be among the denizens 
of this world.’ These words were scarcely published 
when they were corroborated in a singular manner. 
I was inspecting a fine museum belouging to a 
neighbour, when I recognised a sword, though I 
could not, at the moment, remember where I had 
seen and handled it before. Of course I asked 
where it was procured, and was told that it had 
been purchased a few years ago at a seaside town. 
Suddenly it flashed on me that it was one of the 
ornaments of the silken room. And so it was. The* 
old Lady was dead, her effects were sold, and my 
friend had happened to be at the place during the 
sale." 




Notice to Readers. 

The sixth Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
in handsome cover, price 6d., is now ready. It con¬ 
tains Numbers Twenty-five to Twenty-eight, with a. 
splendid coloured picture, on Toned Paper, of “The 
Eddystone Lighthouse.” 

It is requested that orders be given to local Book¬ 
sellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, as the 
Weekly numbers.are not posted from the Publishing 
Office. If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
copies from Local Agents or Railway Stalls, the Pub¬ 
lishers request that it may be at once reported to 
them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed to- 
the Editor of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ; ” and Busi¬ 
ness Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and address of 
the writer. Authors are recommended to keep copies 
of their MSS., contributions being offered in too great 
numbers to be acknowledged or returned. AA’e can¬ 
not undertake to reply to mere general questions 
through the ppst. 

Post Office Orders to he made payable at the Chiet 
OF pr e, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row 


The “ Leisure Hour ” Office, London •, 
56, Paternoster Row. 
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A BOATING ADVENTURE AT 
PARKHURST. 


By the Author of “My First Football 
Match,” etc. 


part II. 

S o we turned to embark once more in our 
boat. 

We could not conceal from ourselves, as 
we made our way to the creek where we 
had left her moored, that the weather, 
which had thus far been so propitious to 
our expedition, was not holding out as we 
could have wished. The wind, which had 
been little more than a steady breeze during 
the morning, now met us in frequent gusts, 
which made us raise our hands to our hats. 
A few ugly-looking black clouds on the 
horizon had come up and obscured the sun, 
threatening not only to shut out his rays, 
but to break over the bay in a heavy down¬ 
pour of rain. Even on the half-sheltered 


A Terrible Moment. 
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side of tlie island where we Avere, the water, 
which had hitherto moved only in ripples, 
now began to heave restlessly in waves, 
which curled over as they met the breeze, 
and covered the sea with little white 
breakers. There was an uncanny sort of 
moan about the wind as it swept down the 
hollows of the rocks, and even the seagulls, 
as they skimmed past us on the surface of 
the now* sombre water, seemed uncomfort¬ 
able. 

However, the sea was not rough, and 
though the sun happened to be hidden from 
us, we could see it shining brightly away in 
the direction of Parkhurst. The wind, too, 
though stronger than it had been in the 
morning, was still not violent, and wehadlit- 
tle doubt of making as quick, if not a quicker 
passage back than we had already made. 

So, although in our secret hearts each 
one of us would perhaps have preferred 
the weather of the earlier part of the day 
to have continued, we did not let our un¬ 
easiness appear to our fellows, or allow it 
to interfere with our show of good spirits. 

“ I tell you what,” said Charlie,laughing, 
as we came down to our boat, “ it would 
be a real spree to have a little rough water 
going back, just for the fun of seeing old 
Hutton sea-sick.” 

“ I shall be very pleased to give you some 
amusement,”replied Hutton; ‘‘ andperhaps 
Adams will assist, for I saw him looking 
anxiously over the bows once or t wice as 
we were coming.” 

‘ c So did I,” said Charlie ; “ he must have 
seen a ghost in the water, for he looked 
awfully pale.” 

“ Shut up, you fellows,” cried I, who 
was notoriously a bad sailor, and easily 
disturbed by a rough sea, “perhaps we shall 
all—” 

“ I say,” called out Hall from the boat, 
where he was busy tying up a reef in out¬ 
sail, “I wish you fellows would lend a 
hand here, instead of standing and chaffing 
there.” 

We obeyed with alacrity, and very soon 
had our boat ready for starting. 

“ Now, Adams and Hatton, take the oars, 
will you, and pull her out of this creek : we 
had better not hoist our sail till we are 
clear of these rocks.” 

As we emerged from our little harbour 
the boat “lumped” heavily over the waves 
that broke upon the rocks, and we had a 
hard pull to get her clear of these and 
turn her with her stern to Shargle. 

“ Now stand by,” shouted Hall. 

We shipped our oars, and in a moment 
the sail, shortened by one reef, was hauled 
up, and the boat began to scud swiftly for¬ 
ward. 

“ You’ll have to sit right over, you two,” 
said Hall to Hutton and me, “ to keep her 
trim. Look sharp about it! ” 

As he spoke a gust took the sail, and 
caused the boat to heel over far on to her 
side. She righted herself in an instant, 
however, and on we went, flying through 
the water. 

“ How do you feel, Adams ? ” called out 
Charlie, mischievously, from his end of the 
boat. 

“Pleasant motion, isn’t it?” put in 
Hutton, laughing. 

“ Look here, you fellows,” said Hall, 
abruptly ; “ stop fooling now, and look 

after the boat.” 

“ Why, what’s the row ? ” said Hutton, 
struck with his unusually serious tone. 
“It’s all right, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It’s all right,” said Hall, curtly, “if 
you’ll only attend to the sailing.” 

Our merriment died away on our lips, 
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for it was plain to be seen Hall was in no 
jesting humour. 

Then several things struck us which we 
had not previously noticed. One was that 
the wind had shifted farther north and was 
blowing hard right into the bay, gathering 
strength every minute. Hall, we noticed, 
was sailing as close as possible up to it, 
thus making our course far wider than that 
which had brought us in the morning. 

“ Why are you steering out like that ? ” 
I ventured to ask. 

“ Because if I didn’t— Look out! ” he 
exclaimed, as a sudden gust caught the 
boat, making her stagger and reel like a 
drunken man. In an instant he had re¬ 
leased the sheet rope, and the sail flapped 
with a tremendous noise about the mast. 
It was but an instant, however, and then 
we saw him coolly tighten the cord again 
and put back the helm to its former course. 
After that I did not care to repeat my 
question. 

Header, have you ever found yourself at 
sea in an open boat, a mile or so from 
land, in a gathering storm; with the wind 
in your teeth and the sea rising ominously 
under your keel; with the black clouds 
mustering overhead, and the distant coast¬ 
line whitening with breakers ? Have you 
marked the headlands change from white 
to solemn purple ? Have you listened to 
that strange hiss upon the water, and that 
moaning in the wind ? Have you known 
your boat to fly through the waves without 
making way, and noted anxiously by some 
landmark that she is rather drifting back 
with the current, instead of, as it seems, 
tearing before the wind ? 

If so, you can imagine our feelings that 
afternoon. 

It was useless to pretend things were 
not as bad as they looked; it was useless 
not to admit to ourselves we were fairly in 
for it now, and must brave it out as best 
we could; it was useless to maintain we 
had not been foolish, wickedly foolish, in 
starting on so venturesome an expedition; 
it was useless to deny that it would have 
been better had we remained at Shargle, 
or returned to Parkhurst by land. 

"We were in for it now. 

The one thing which gave us confidence 
was Hall’s coolness now that the danger 
was unmistakable. He neither allowed 
himself to get flurried nor alarmed, but sat 
with closed lips watching the sail,—one 
hand on the tiller and the other grasping 
the sheet, ready to let it go at a moment’s 
notice. 

As for us, we wished we could do any¬ 
thing more active than sit still and trim 
the boat. But even that was some use, and 
so we remained, watching anxiously the 
clouds as they rolled down the sides of the 
hills and half obscured Shargle Head from 
our view. 

Presently, however, Hall said, 

“ Get the oars out, will you? we haven’t 
made any way for an hour.” 

No way for an hour! Had we then been 
all that time plunging through the waves 
for nothing ! With what grim earnestness 
we set to work to row through this un¬ 
yielding current. 

But to no effect—or scarcely any. The 
little white cottage on Shargle, which we 
looked round at so anxiously from time to 
time to ascertain what progress had been 
made, remained always in the same posi¬ 
tion, and after twenty minutes’ desperate 
pulling it seemed as if the total distance 
gained had been scarcely half a dozen 
yards. 

It was disheartening work, still more so 


as the sea was rising every minute, and the 
rain had already begun to fall. 

“We’re in for a gale,” said Hall, as a 
wave broke over the side, drenching Hut¬ 
ton and me, and half filling the bottom 
of the boat with water. “Look sharp, 
Charlie, and bale out that before the next 
comes.” 

Charlie set to work with a will, and for 
a time we rowed steadily on, without say¬ 
ing a word. 

“What’s the time?” I asked presently 
of HhII, as I saw him take out his watch. 

“ Five,” said he. 

It was an hour after the time we had 
expected to be back at Parkhurst, and we 
were not yet clear of Shargle. The same 
thought evidently crossed the minds of the 
other three, for they all glanced in the 
direction of Eaven Cliff, now scarcely visible 
through the heavy rain. 

“ I wish we were safe home,” muttered 
Hutton, the most dispirited of our crew. 
“ What fools we were to come! ” 

We said nothing, but pulled away dog¬ 
gedly at the oars. 

Now it really seemed as if we were 
making some progress out of that wretched 
current, for the white cottage on the cliff 
appeared farther astern than it had done 
since we began to row, and we were 
beginning to congratulate ourselves on our 
success when Hall, who had for some time 
been anxiously watching the shore, cried out, 

“ For goodness’ sake pull hard, you fel¬ 
lows ; Ave are drifting in fast. Here, 
Charlie, take the helm, and keep her the 
Avay she is, A\diile I get down the sail. It’s 
no use noAv. Mind your heads, but don’t 
stop rowing,” he shouted to us, as he let 
down the sail suddenly, and loAvered the 
mast. “ Keep her head out, Charlie, A\diat- 
ever you do. Let go that rope beside 
you. That’s right. Now take hold of 
that end of the mast and slip it under the 
seat.” 

So saying he managed to get doAvn the 
mast, and stow it aAvay Avitliout impeding 
either the roAving or the steering, and 
immediately the adA r antage of the step was 
manifest in the steadier motion of the boat, 
although Ave groaned inwardly at the 
thought of having now all the distance to 
roAv. At least I groaned inAvardly. Hut¬ 
ton Avas hardly as reserved. 

“ l tell you what,” he said to me, stop¬ 
ping roAving, “I don’t know Avhat you 
and the other fellows intend to do, but I 
can’t row any more. I’ve been at it an 
hour together.” 

“ What are Ave to do, then ? ” inquired I. 

“ Why shouldn’t Hall take a turn ? He’s 
been doing nothing.” 

“He’s been steering,” replied I, “and 
he’s the only fellow Avho lmoAvs how, and 
Charlie’s not strong enough to row.” 

“ Well, all I Gan say is, I don’t mean to 
row any longer.” 

All this had been said in an undertone 
to me, but now Hall cried out, 

“What are you stopping for, Hutton? 
Pull away, man, or Ave shall never get out 
of this.” 

“Pull away yourself!” said Hutton, 
sulkily. “I’ve had enough of it. You 
brought us here, you’d better take us 
back! ” 

Hall’s face at that moment was a study. 
I fancy if this had been a ship and he the 
skipper he would not have hesitated an 
instant how to deal Avith this unexpected 
contingency. But now he did hesitate. 
It AA 7 as bitter enough punishment to him to 
be there exposed to all the dangers of a 
. sudden storm, Avith the safety, and perhaps; 
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Hie life, not only of himself, but of us 
■whom he had induced to accompany him, 
on his hands; but to have one of those 
comrades turn against him in the moment 
ofyperil was more than he had looked for. 

“I’ll take an oar,” said Charlie, before 
there was time to say anything. . ; 

“No,” said Hall, starting up'; “take 
the helm, Charlie. And you,” added he, 
to Hutton, “ give me your oar and get up 
into the bows.” 

The voice in which this was spoken, and 
the look of scorn which accompanied it, 
fairly cowed Hutton, who got up like a 
lamb and crawled into the bows, leaving 
Hall and me to row. 

“ Keep her straight to the waves, what¬ 
ever you do ! it’s all. up if she gets broad¬ 
side on ! ” said the former to Charlie. 

And so for another half-hour we laboured 
in silence ; then almost suddenly the day¬ 
light faded, and darkness fell over the bay. 

I rowed on doggedly in a half-dream. 
Stories of shipwrecks and castaways 
crowded in on my mind; I found myself 
wondering how and when thisstruggle 
would end. Then my mind flew' back to 
Parkhurst, and I tried to imagine what 
they must think there of our absence. Had 
they missed us yet ? Should lew be back 
in the familiar house, or—bu£ v L dared not 
think of that. Then I tijiecfeto pray, and 
the sins of my boyhood camejxp.before my 
mind as I did so in terrible so that 

I vowed, if but my life might*spared, I 
would begin a new and belpr- life from 
that time forward. Then, by a strange 
impulse, my eyes rested on Charlie, as he 
sat there quietly holding the tiller in his 
hands and gazing out ahead into the dark¬ 
ness. What was it that filled'|ine with 
foreboding and terror as I looked at the 
boy ? The scene of the morning recurred 
ho my mind, and my half-hearted effort to 
prevent him from accompanying us. Self¬ 
ish wretch that I had been! what would 
I not now give to have been resolute then ! 
If anything were to happen to Charlie, how 
could I ever forgive myself ! 

“ I think we’ve made some way,” he 
cried out, cheerily. 

“Not much,” said Hall, gloomily; 
“that light there is -just under Shargle 
Head.” 

“ Had we better keep on as we are P ” I 
asked. 

“ I don’t see what else is to be done. If 
wo let her go before the wind we shall get 
right on to the rocks.” 

“You’ve a lot to answer for,” growled 
Hutton from where he lay, half-stupid 
with terror, in the bows. 

Hall said nothing, but dashed his oar 
vehemently into the water and continued 
rowing. 

“ I wonder if that light is anywhere near 
Parkhurst ? ’ ’ presently asked Archer. ‘ c Do 
you see P ” 

We looked, and saw it; and then almost 
Instantly it vanished. At the same time 
we lost sight of the lights on Shargle Head, 
and the rain came down in torrents. 

“A mist! ” exclaimed Hall, in tones of 
horror. 

Well indeed might he and we feel 
despair at this last extinguisher on our 
Popes. With no landmark to steer by, with 
wind and sea dead in our teeth, with the 
waves breaking in over our sides, and one 
useless mutineer in our midst, we felt that 
•our fate was fairly sealed. Even Hall for 
a moment showed signs of alarm, and we 
heard him mutter to him self, “ God help us 
mow! ” 

Next moment a huge wave came broad¬ 


side on to us and emptied itself into our 
boat, half filling us with water. In the 
sudden shock my oar was dashed from my 
hand and carried away overboard ! 

“Never mind,” said Hall, hurriedly, “ it 
.would have been no use; put her round, 
Charlie, quick—here, give me the tiller ! ” 
In a moment the boat swung round to 
the -wind (not, however, before she had 
shipped another sea), and then we felt we 
were simply flying towards the fatal rocks. 

“Bale out, all of you,” shouted Hall; 
and we obeyed, including even Hutton, 
who seemed at last, in very desperation, 
to be awakening to a sense of his duty. 

The next few minutes seemed like an 
age. As we knelt in our half-flooded 
boat scooping up the water there in our 
hats, or whatever would serve for the pur¬ 
pose, We could hear ahead of us the angry 
roar of breakers, and knew every moment 
was bringing us nearer to our doom. 

By one impulse we abandoned our use¬ 
less occupation. What was the use of 
baling out a boat that must inevitably in 
a few minutes be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks ? Hutton ^crawled back into the 
bows, and Charlie and I sat where we were 
on the seat and waited. 

I could not fail, even in such a situation, 
to notice and admire Hall’s self-possession 
and coolness. Desperate as our case was, 
he kept a steady hand on the helm, and 
strained his eyes into the mist ahead, never 
abating for a moment either his vigilance 
or his courage. But every now and then I 
could see his eyes turn for a moment to 
Charlie, and his face twitch as they did so, 
with a look of pain which I was at no loss 
to understand. 

“ How far are we from the rocks ?” asked 
Charlie. 

“I can’t say; a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps.” 

“ Whereabouts are we?” I asked. 

“When the lights went out we were 
opposite Eaven Cliff,” replied Hall. 

We were silent for another minute ; then 
Hall took out his watch. 

“ Eight o’clock,” said he. 

“They’ll be at prayers at Parkhurst,” 
said Charlie; and in the silence that fol¬ 
lowed, need I say that we too joined as 
we had never done before in the evening 
prayers of our schoolfellows ? 

“ Charlie, old boy,” said Hall, presently, 

“ come and sit beside me, will you?” 

Poor Hall! had it been only his own life 
that was at s take he would never have flinched 
a muscle; but as he put his arm round the 
boy whom he had led into danger he 
groaned pitiably. 

“ I wonder if Neil’s out looking for us,” 
Hutton said from the bow’s. 

“Not much use,” said Hall. “If only 
this mist would lift! ” 

But it did not lift. For another five 
minutes we tore through the waves, which 
as we neared the shore became wilder and 
rougher. Our boat, half full of water, 
staggered at. every shock, and more than 
once we believed her last plunge had been 
taken. 

On either side us, for the little distance 
we could see through the mist, there was 
nothing but white foam and surging bil¬ 
lows; behind us rushed the towering 
waves, overtaking us one by one, tossing 
us aloft and dashing us down, till every 
board of our boat creaked and groaned. 
Above us the rain poured in torrents, dash¬ 
ing on to our bare heads, and blinding us 
whenever we turned our faces back. 

Then Hall cried out, ‘ * Listen! those 
must be breakers behind us! ” 


Assuredly they were! On either side 
we could hear the deafening thunder of 
the surf as it dashed over the rocks. 

“Then, thank God!” exclaimed Hall, 
“ we must have got in between two reefs; 
perhaps we shall go aground on the sand!” 

# The next two minutes are past descrip¬ 
tion. Hutton crawled down beside me 
where I sat, and I could feel his hand on 
my arm, but I had no eyes except for 
Charlie, who sat pale and motionless with 
Hall’s arm round him. 

_ “Now! ” shouted Hall, abandoning the 
tiller, and tightening his hold on the boy. 

There was a roar and a rush behind us, 
our boat swooped up with the wave, and 
hung for a. moment trembling on its crest, 
then it fell, and in an instant we were in 
the water. 

Hutton was beside me as the rush back 
of that huge wave swept us off our feet. I 
seized him by the arm, and next moment 
we were struggling to keep our heads up. 
Then came another monster, and lifted us 
like straws, flinging us before it on to the 
strand, and then rolling and foaming over 
us as we staggered to our feet. 

Hutton, half stunned, had been swept 
from my hold, but mercifully was still 
within reach. Clutching him by the hair, 
I dragged him with all my might towards 
the land, before the returning wave should 
once more sweep us back into the sea. By 
a merciful Providence, a solitary piece of 
rock was at hand to aid us ; and clinging 
to this we managed to support that terrific 
rush, and -with the next wave stagger on 
to solid ground. 

But what of Charlie ? Leaving my sense¬ 
less companion, I rushed wildly back to 
the water’s edge, and called, shouted, and 
even waded back into the merciless surf. 
But no answer; no sign. Who shall de¬ 
scribe the anguish of the next half-hour ! 

I was conscious of lights and voices; I 
had dim visions of people hurrying; I felt 
something poured down my throat, and 
some one was trying to lift me from where 
I sat. But no! I would not leave that 
spot till I knew what had become of 
Charlie, and in my almost madness I 
shrieked the boy’s name till it sounded 
even above the roaring waves. 

Presently the lights moved all to one 
spot, and the people near me moved too. 
Weak as I was, I sprang to my feet and 
followed. 

Good heavens! what did I see ? Two 
sailors, half naked, stooped over something 
that lay on the sand between them. What, 
who was it ? I cried; and the crowd made 
way for me as I fought my way to the place. 

Two figures lay there; the smaller locked 
in the arms of his protector ! But dead or 
living ? Oh, if I could but hear some voice 
s ay they were not dead ! 

Another person was kneeling over them 
beside me. Even in that moment of con¬ 
fusion and terror I could recognise his 
voice as that of the Parkhurst doctor. 

“ Look after this one here,” he said; “he 
has a broken arm. Carry up the little fel¬ 
low to the cottage.” 

Then I knew Charlie was dead! 

****** 

It was weeks before I was sufficiently 
recovered in body or mind to hear more 
than I knew. Then the doctor told me:— 

“Hall is getting better. He broke his 
arm in two places, trying to shield the boy 
from the rocks. He will not speak about 
it himself, and no one dares mention 
Archer’s name to him. There was neither 
bruise nor scratch on the little fellow’s 
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body, which shows how heroically the 
other must have tried to save him.” 

I soon recovered, but Hall was ill for 
many weeks—ill as much from distress of 
mind as from the injuries he had received. 
He and I are firm friends to this day; and 
whenever we meet, we speak often of little 
Charlie Archer. Hall is a sea captain now, 
and commands his own vessel in distant 
seas; but though he has been through 
many a peril and many a storm since, I 
can confidently say he never showed him¬ 
self a better sailor than he did the night 
we sailed back from the Shargle. 


A BIT OF OLD WALL. 

By the Author of “ The Boy’s Own 


Ft.ower Garden,” etc. 




t was simply a bit of old wall. 
An ugly bit of wall it must 
once have been, andsurrounded 
a farmyard. But somebody— 
we know not who—had im¬ 
proved an opportunity which 
few people would have taken 
to be such, and had planted 
in the chinks of the old wall 
any little flower within reach 
that was likely to gain a foot¬ 
ing upon 1 1 :. Amongst them 
there was nothing rare or 
costly, but ti.e sight of those 
crumbling grey stones, fes¬ 
tooned with drooping yellow 
stonecrop, and the white stars 
the silver-leaved cerastium, 
with here and there a little 


bush of snapdragon and rose-campion, must 
have pleased the eye and cheered the heart of 
many a passer-by. 

It may be that there are boys who are fond of 
flowers, and who would dearly like to have a 
little garden of their own to plant and cultivate, 
and yet nothing better offers than a bit of old 
wall. Bet it so, yet you need not despair, for 
what can be sweeter or fairer than wall-flowers, 
whose natural home is the wall ? A few seeds 
or, better still, a small seedling or two, inserted 
carefully into the crevices left by decaying 
mortar, and then allowed to take care of them¬ 
selves, will bloom anew, spring after spring, 
and scent the air with their fragrance. 

Have you never seen a stray plant of migno¬ 
nette, which has somehow found a lodging on 
the brickwork of a garden wall? It may,°pos- 
sibly, be less free-growing than one of its sort 
in the border, but how full of flower it is ; how 
strong the perfume of its short, dense spikes, 
and again, how hardy ! For often such a sturdy 
plant will survive the winter’s frost which has 
laid low all its kin, and will grow, the following 
year, into a little shrub of rare sweetness of 
bloom. 

Another plant which thrives nowhere so well 
as on a wall, or on the face of steep rocks, as 
in its native haunts, is the Cheddar pink 
(Dianthus cccsius). It opens its sweet, pink 
flowers in June and July, but, winter and sum¬ 
mer, a healthy tuft of its sea-green “grass” 
clinging to the surface of a wall is pleasant to 
look at. A possession to be proud of, too, for 
it is not every one who knows the secret of 
making it feel at home. 

The ivy-leaved toad-flax (Linaria Cymba - 
laria )—“mother of millions,” as country-folk 
call it will throw its countless lilac flowers 
over the stones with very little coaxing. 
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Though an alien, this little plant has taken 
so kindly to its adopted country that in 
many places in England it is reckoned a wild 
flower. Sir J. D. Hooker tells us that in the 
south of Europe it is eaten as salad. You may 
try it, if you like, but the bitter after-taste of 
i-ts lettuce-flavoured leaves is scarcely likely to 
please you. Other kinds of toad-flax, as well as 
their near ally the snapdragon, are amongst the 
best of plants to grow on the top of a wall. 

There is a very large class of succulents, such 
as stonecrops, houseleeks, and saxifrages. Some 
of them will hang down and form a beautiful 
drapery; others, with the merest root-hold, 
will grow into clusters of rosettes ; almost all 
produce masses of showy flowers, of many shades 
of red and yellow and white. Very little trouble 
is required to establish them, and they do no 
harm to the fabric, yet how many ugly 
dry bits of wall remain bare and unsightly, 
only for want of a ready thought and skilful 
hands. 

Again, at the foot of a wall, what so cheery 
as the homely old yellow fumitory (Corydalis 
lutea) nestling up alike to ancient masonry 
or new red brick, needing nothing to grow out 
of but hard-trodden soil or gravel, where other 
plants would starve, yet from early spring till 
late autumn seldom to be found without a 
flower. A few seeds scattered where you want 
it is all the care it asks. 

Such planting is never thrown away, of which 
many an instance might be given, and one or 
two of them may interest you. 

On the walls, now’ mouldering into ruins, of 
the old Castle of Falaise, the birthplace of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, and on other ancient Nor¬ 
man fortresses, there still grows, as it has done 
for ages past, another sweet wild flower, the clove- 
pink. You know the story of the Conquest well, 
but few people know’, or care to know, perhaps, that 
amongst other intruders into our dear England 
there came that little rose-red pink. Norman 
duke and baron have passed away, and the very 
strongholds that they built are crumbling into 
decay, yet the little pink still sits on the Castle 
wall, and may be gathered to this day at 
Rochester, where some of our most perfect speci¬ 
mens of Norman architecture are yet to he seen. 
All we know about it is that it is not English, 
but that, somehow' or other, it came across the 
sea from its native Normandy, and has remained 
here ever since. 

To go back to still earlier times. It was in 
the beginning of the third century that Severus, 
Emperor of Rome, came to Britain, determined 
to conquer Caledonia. All that he really ac¬ 
complished was the building of a great barrier- 
w r all from the Tyne to the Solv’ay Frith. 

Some years ago excavations w’ere made on the 
site of an ancient Roman station on the remains 
of this great wall, and we are indebted to an 
eye-witness for the following little record. ‘ ‘ The 
walls of the houses stand from three feet to six 
feet high. We found the joints in the masonry 
filled with thousands of fine showy plants of 
Erinus alpinua in full bloom, chiefly in those 
parts of the ruins where cement had been used, 
as in the bath-rooms, tepidarium, etc. The 
plants first made their appearance a few years 
ago, soon after the buildings were uncovered.” 

Erinus alpinus is a Pyrenean plant, with 
pretty purple flowers. How came it to make 
its home ill that Roman station on the old 
Northumbrian wall ? It is idle to guess, for 
we cannot tell, yet across all those hundreds of 
years, a thought seems to be wafted to remind 
us that good w’ork done will never be lost. 

Did you ever hear of Finderne’s flowers ? The 
story is worth quoting here. 

“Sir Bernard Burke, being for a long time in 
search of a pedigree with reference to the Fin- 
dernes, once a great family, having a seat in 
Derbyshire, sought for their ancient hall. Not 
a stone remained to tell where it stood. He 
entered the church. Not a single record of a 
Finderne was there ! He accosted a villager, 
hoping to glean some stray traditions of the 
Findernes. 

“‘Findernes,’ he said; ‘we have no Fin¬ 
dernes here, but w r e have something that once 
belonged to them ; we have Finderne’s flowers.’ 


“‘Show me them,’ he replied; and the old 
man led him into a field which retained faint 
traces of terrace and foundation. ‘ There,’ 
said he, pointing to a bamk of garden flowers 
grown wild, ‘ these are Finderne’s flowers, 
brought by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy 
Land.”’ 

This is a true story, and on the authority of a 
direct descendant of the Finderne family. It 
may be added that the plant now known in the 
village of Finderne as Finderne’s flowers, is the 
poet’s narcissus. 

To return to our bit of old wall. If at any 
time you attempt wall-gardening, be caieful to 
choose plants that will reward your labour ; for 
it is hard to dislodge a wall-plant when once it 
has taken hold. This you will find to be truer 
if you try to remove from its place even some 
tiny fern that you may covet—it is easy enough 
to tear away the fronds, but the root remains 
firmly imbedded between the stones. 

Some ferns are particularly suitable for wall- 
culture, especially if it be a damp wall, just as 
stonecrops and the like succeed best in a dry, 
sunny position. The hart’s-tongue fern ( Scolo - 
pcndrium vulgare ) is a common plant, yet who 
can fail to admire the shining green of its. 
drooping fronds ? 

The maiden-hair spleenwort (Asplenium tri- 
chomanes ) is another elegant wall-fern, thriving 
naturally in the crevices of masonry, into which* 
also the wall-rue (A. ruta-muraria) will send 
its roots so firmly that it is almost impossible to* 
displace it. But of all wall-ferns perhaps the? 
scaly spleenwort (CeteracJi officinarum) is the 
most sought after, and its quaint tufts are well 
worth a little trouble to establish". 

See, then, what a grand opjmrtunity for 
gardening even a bit of old wall will afford. 
Notice, too, the w’ealth of blossom which a wall- 
plant will put forth. "Where can the roots get 
the nourishment they need ? It is hard to say. 
But—to learn a useful lesson—this we do know,, 
that few great men have been nursed in the lap 
of ease and luxury, and that success of any kind 
does not depend on the abundance of opportuni¬ 
ties, but rather on the firm grip of perseverance, 
that grasps the resources within reach, and 
makes the most of small advantages. 



AN UNRECOGNISED GENIUS. 



am a great philosc* 
pher 

Of wondrous pene¬ 
tration, 

think I am the 
greatest man 

In this or any na¬ 
tion. 

I might have written 
many books, 
i Extremely grand 
and wise, 

If I hadn’t been so 
pestered 

By those wretched 
London cries. 
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"Whenever in my 
study chair 
I dream prophetic 
* dreams, 

Whenever in the 
noisy streets 
I ponder glorious 
schemes, 

Whenever from this y 
sordid earth 
My aspirations 
rise, 

My noblest thoughts 
are ruined 
By those doleful 
London cries. 


lljJjJ'l 'I m f V \v%^v- 




I’ll give you just a 
specimen 

Of what I have to 
bear, 

And hope you’ll say 
’tis quite enough 
To drive one to 
despair. 

And when my story 
has been told. 
Perhaps you can 
devise 

S Some way to rid me 
^ of iny pests, 

And banish all the 
“ cries.” 


'One morning ere I 
rose from bed 
I had a glorious 
vision 

.Of a place so free from 
dirt and smoke, 
’Twas perfectly ely- 
sian. 

•'But as amid its 
verdant groves 
I wandered in my 
sleep, 

Ary beauteous dream 
was rudely^ 
quashed 

With cries of 
“ Sweep, sweep,* 
.SWEEP ! ’* 




While dressing all 
my thoughts 
were bent 
On certain calcula¬ 
tions 

About the distances 
of stars 

In various constel¬ 
lations.. 

When the result was 
nearly gained 
By process long 
and slow, 

tumbled from the 
Milky Way, 
Brought down by 

“Milk below.” 


I started for my 
morning walk 
Revolving in my 
mind 

A scheme of ^forma¬ 
tion 

To benefit man¬ 
kind ; 

I said, “ Twill purge 
from Freedom’s 
feet 

The dirt that now 
pollutes her; ” 

An urchin, grinning 
in my face, 
Bawled, “ Let me 
clean your boots, 
sir! ” 




I tried to ponder out 
a plan 

For governing the 
nation ; 

“ Abuses shall be 
severed off, 

Cut, without hesi¬ 
tation, 

And with the glories 
of the old, 

Hew beauties 3 
will blend ; ” 

A dismal voice cried, 
“Knives to 
grind, 

Old pots and ket- 
sjMS&b ties to mend.” 


That day a problem 
troubled me, 

One much involved 
in doubt; 

I wished the noble 
truth to grasp, 
The falsehood to 
sift out. 

I asked myself, 
“ What process 
Can this solution 


give 


A voice broke through ' - 
my reverie 
With “ Buy a cin- 

% 


der sieve.” 




I tried my hand on 
music, 

And much delight 
I found 

Describing the en¬ 
chantments 
Of sweet harmony 
in found. 

But I flung my essay 
on the fire 
(Although it was 
quite grand), 


' Half maddened by 


the discords 
Of a blatant Ger¬ 
man band. 


Being in high poetic 
vein, 

I sang a song of 
love ; 

I praised its power to 
sweeten pain, 
And sorrow to re¬ 
move. 

I said, “ It smoothes 
the path of life, 
And every step it 
eases,” 

A shrill-voiced wo¬ 
man passing by 
Kept taunting me 
with “Creeses. " 




Frustrated thus at 
every turn, 

The day all spent 
in vain, 

I madly rushed into 
the street, 

In spite of wind 
and rain. 

I hoped to cool my 
fevered brow, 

But soon was dri¬ 
ven fa 

By youngsters howl¬ 
ing “ Echo ” 
With a most un¬ 
earthly din. 


These are my daily 
torments, 

The horrors of my 
life ; 

’Tis useless to resist 
them < 

Vain is my utmost 
strife. 

feel that I must is 


soon succumb, jlfHf 
Such strength the 
strife has cost 
me. 

I hope you boys will 
know my worth 
As soon as you!® 
have lost me. v* 




And should men 
make a marble 
pile 

(I fancy I can see 
’em), 

And raise o’er my 
devoted head 
A mighty mauso¬ 
leum ; 

Then, when they 
carve my epi- 
tapli, 

They ought to put, 

‘ ‘ Here lies 
==~A man whose work 
was ruined 
By those wretched 
London cries'” 

WILLIAM H. BEACH. 


i 
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SCHOOL CaiOKET MATCHES. 

I T seems hardly desir¬ 
able for us to at¬ 
tempt detailed reports 
of school matches, espe¬ 
cially those of the Public 
Schools. To do this 
completely would re¬ 
quire a journal devoted 
to cricket alone. An 
illustrated journal with 
a circulation so vast as 
that of the Boy’s Own 
Paper has to be pre¬ 
pared several weeks 
ahead, and the result of 
matches, while crowd- 
in" out other matters of current interest, would 
be stale news when they appeared. However, we 
intend (as in the case of the University Boat- 
race) to give occasionally an account of any 
match that seems of such general importance 
as to call for separate and special report. \\ is- 
den’s Cricketer’s Almanack contains the record 
of all the principal matches of each year. From 
this useful compilation we gather a few memo¬ 
randa of the cricket field in 1878. 



Public School Matches, 1878. 

The following matches are recorded in Wis- 
den’s Almanack for 1879 :— 


Harrow 

V. 

Rugby 

v. 

Uppingham 

V. 

Lancing 

V. 

Lancing 

V. 

Clifton 

v. 

Malvern 

V. 

Malvern 

V. 

Winchester 

V. 

Wellington 

V. 

Marlborough 

V. 

Clifton 

V. 


Eton. 

Marlborough. 

Haileybury. 

Tunbridge. 

Brighton. 

Cheltenham. 

Kept on. 

Shrewsbury. 

Eton. 

Haileybury. 

Cheltenham. 

Sherborne. 


was one of the most exciting matches of the 
school season. According to the report, Chelten¬ 
ham commenced the batting hopefully, scoring 
50 runs before a wicket fell. Francis was first 
man in and sixth out, the score at 151 ; his 61 
was a two hours’ display of patient batting. 
Oliver’s 45 and 61 were made by free and bril¬ 
liant all-round hitting, his two innings included 
three 5’s, six 4’s, and eight 3’s. The general 
fielding of Marlborough was not good, with the 
exception of Rogers at long slip and long on, 
where his fielding was brilliant. Marlborough 
batting started so far well that 29 runs were 
made before a wicket fell, Gostenliofer then 
being bowled ; then came disasters, six wickets 
having fallen when 49 runs only had been 
scored, Napier having been bowled by a fifth 
ball. Hayes, first man in, was ninth out, the 
score at 150, of which number Ilaye3 had made 
71—a splendid innings, made by one 6 (a mag¬ 
nificent drive), one 4, seven 3’s, etc. With 160 
set them to win, the Marlburians made 37 before 
a wicket fell, but had lost four men when 98 had 
been scored. Napier then commenced some 
wonderful hitting; he made 22 runs in five 
successive hits; his 47 runs were made in 
16 hits and in 23 minutes, and Marlborough 
won the match by 6 wickets. The score was 
Cheltenham first inning3 192, second 126 ; 
Marlborough 159, 161. There is well-sustained 
rivalry when out of 23 matches Cheltenham 
has won 9, Marlborough 8, and 6 unfinished. ^ 
The only other match inviting special notice 
was Charterhouse v. Westminster. Out of 15 past 
matches Westminster has won 8, and Charter- 
house 5, 2 being unfinished ; but in the match 
of last year Charterhouse had an easy victory, 
Westminster in two innings scoring 51 and 25, 
while Charterhouse scored in one innings 330, 
including 81 by C. E. Thomas, 52 by E. G. 
Colvin, and 103 by C. E. Keith-Falconer, the 
only three-figure score in the season’s school 
matches. 

Harrow and Eton. 


And a few other unfinished matches. We have 
placed the winning school or college first in the 
names of this list. 

In the Rugby School v. Marlborough College 
match, played, at Lord’s on the 31st July, 
Rugby won by an innings and 24 runs. Marl¬ 
borough’s first innings, commencing at noon, 
was over by half-past 1, for 79 runs. The two 
best batters, J. R. Napier, captain, and D. 
Womersley, made 52 out of the 79 runs ; Na¬ 
pier making 13 runs in 11 minutes, and Wo- 
mersley’s free and hard hitting made six fours 
in rapid time. But Rugby had a bowler of 
rare skill in C. A. S. Leggatt, who bowled out 
9 of the opponents in their double innings. 
Not less distinguished was the batting of the 
Rugby captain, C. F. II. Leslie, who began 
when the score stood at 25 for 2 wickets, and 
stayed until 147 had been scored, making 98 
out of the 122 runs booked when he was bat¬ 
ting, including 4 twos, 6 threes, 11 fours, 
and 2 sixes. His brilliant batting gained much 
applause, in which the Marlborough Eleven 
heartily joined. Out of 21 matches Rugby has 
gained 15, and Marlborough 5, one unfinished. 

In the match of Uppingham School v. Hai¬ 
leybury College, the bowling of II. Rotherham 
was the most notable feature, he having bowled 8 
of the Haileybury wickets for 12 runs. Up¬ 
pingham had also a splendid batter in H. Bur¬ 
gess, who scored 86 in his second innings, and 
not out. 

Malvern v. Repton was a closely contested 
match, Malvern having 3 runs only in hand in 
the first innings, 125 to 122, and winning by 3 
wickets. Malvern College had a inore decided 
victory over Shrewsbury School, winning by an 
innings and 118 runs ; 166 against 17 + 31. 

Winchester College v. Eton College. This 
match resulted in a 6 wicket victory for Win¬ 
chester. There have been now 49 matches 
played between Eton and Winchester—32 won 
by Eton, 15 by Winchester, one unfinished, and 
one a tie match. Of these matches 25 have 
been played at Lord’s, being one of the matches 
which attract much interest. 

Marlborough College v. Cheltenham College 


This has become one of the chief events of the 
London season, and among the higher circles of 
society is looked forward to with more interest 
than any other match. It was played last year 
at Lord’s, on July 12, 13. The attendances 
were large and influential on both days. It is 
difficult "to estimate numbers where spectators 
are on horse and foot, and in unhorsed drags, 
carriages, and on all sorts of vehicles and “coigns 
of vantage. ” One would say roughly there were 
above ten thousand present each day. The 
official returns of payments at the turnstiles, 
2s. 6d. each, gave a smaller number, but there 
always are many in the throng that fringes the 
roped ring three or four deep, who did not enter 
by the paying gates. The proportion of ladies 
to gentlemen, the gay dresses, and the splendid 
equipages, make this match one of the “ sights 
of the season,” and one which greatly astonishes 
foreigners, who cannot understand the interest 
taken in two sets of boys playing. However, 
to lovers of manly sport, it is always a fine con¬ 
test, and the match of 1878 was one of special 
interest. The finish was so excitingly close 
that when, at 6 p.m. on the second day, all the 
40 wickets had been captured and 666 runs 
scored, the gallant struggle ended in a 20 runs’ 
victory, thereby forming one of the four closest 
contested matches yet played out by Harrow v. 
Eton Elevens; the 1818 and 1834 matches 
having been each won by 13 runs, and the 1843 
and 1878 by 20 runs, Harrow Elevens being the 
conquering heroes in all those four matches. 

Harrow won choice of innings, and at 11 
o’clock sharp the Etonians turned out to field, 
the Harrow batting being commenced by II. de 
Paravicini and Heale, to the bowling of 0. T. 
Studd and A. C. Cattley. Studd started with a 
maiden over, and Cattley opened •with an over 
that included three wides and a wicket, the first 
three balls going wide and the fourth getting 
the wicket with a catch by the long-stop. The 
captain, C. J. E. Jarvis, was the first to make a 
stand ; he went to wickets with the score at 14 ; 
he left at 73, having made 40 of the 59 runs 
scored whilst he was batting. Stirling made 
30, but at one o’clock exact the Harrow innings 


was over for 119 runs, made from 70 overs (less 
2 balls) of Eton bowling. 

Eton’s innings was commenced at IS minutes 
past one by G. B. Studd and S. Cattley, to the 
bowling of Henery and Ramsay. A leg* bye 
was booked from the first ball bowled, but when 
7 more runs had been scored a catch at wicket 
settled Studd, whose brother, however, made so- 
good a stand that when he was caught out at 
slip for 20, the score was at 43 for the second 
wicket ; this form appears to have been so well 
maintained by others, that when half the 
wickets had fallen, 103 runs had been scored,, 
giving an average of over 20 runs per wicket. 
But the last 5 wickets added only 14, and so, at 
10 minutes past 4, the Eton innings ended for 
117 runs, made from 86 overs (less 2 balls) of 
Harrow bowling. 

Harrow’s second innings was commenced at 
20 minutes to 5 o’clock by II. de Paravicini and 
Heale ; the former hit the ball to leg for 4, and 
was then bowled by Smith, who at 20 also 
bowled Spencer, and after he had made 5 runs, 
the captain, Jarvis, was caught out at slip, this* 
catch also being made from Smith’s bowling ; 
indeed, when 5 wickets had fallen that evening 
for 60 runs, all 5 were down to Smith’s bowling. 
Then Henery went to wickets, and stayed so- 
effectually that he made 45 runs, when he was* 
bowled ; thereupon that day’s play ceased, Har¬ 
row having lost 8 wickets for 130 runs; E. Mi 
Lawson, not out, 4. 

On the Saturday play was resumed at half¬ 
past 11 ; Lawson and Leaf going on with the 
innings ; and so steadily did Leaf play, and so> 
effectively did Lawson hit, that, despite many 
bowling changes, the. score was moved from the 
130, made the preceding evening, to 218, when 
Lawson was run out, he having made 62 of the 
88 runs scored whilst he was batting that 
morning. Shortly after Leaf was caught out at 
point for 19, and so was ended, at five minutes 
past one, Harrow’s second innings for 224 runs, 
made from 151 overs (and one ball). 

Eton’s second innings was commenced at half¬ 
past one. There was some splendid batting, C. 
T. Studd scoring 56, and Douglas 53. When the- 
last of the Eleven, Durant, went in, Polliill- 
Turner was hitting freely, and the score had been 
excitingly increased to 200, and to 206, v’hen he 
was caught out by the wicket-keeper for 22, and 
so, at ten minutes to six, was this singularly 
evenly contested match ended in a 20 runs’ 
victory for Harrow, Eton’s second innings of 
206 runs having been made from 145 overs (less 
one ball) of Harrow bowling. 

The match for 1879, played at Lord’s on 
Friday and Saturday, July lltli and 12th, was- 
altogether of inferior interest to that of last year. 
The turf was in bad order from the long wet 
season, and though the fielding on both sides- 
was admirable, considering the state of the 
ground, neither bowlers nor batters had fair 
scope. There was no rain the first day, but the 
atmospheric depression seemed to damp the- 
spirits of the spectators, if not of the players, 
and on the second day the game, after several 
interruptions, had to be abandoned. 

When a game is drawn by consent, or by the- 
decision of the captains, it is a matter of honour 
not to discuss the probabilities of victory. Eton- 
in the two innings scored 184 ; Harrow had 
made up to 136, with four wickets down. The- 
largest score in the match was made by a light 
blue, T. G. Moncreiffe, 34, in his second innings, 
and not out. But he only made 1 in the first 
innings. D. II. Barry, 24, andJ. Dunn, 11, were- 
the only other double figures in Harrow’s score. 
On Eton’s score there were eight double figures, 
but none of high amount : S. W. Cattley 29, 
P. St. Leger Grenfell 22 and 12, Polhill-Turner 
20. Hawke and Paravicini, counted on as good 
bats, only made 12 each in the two innings. 
The honours of the bowling were pretty 
equally divided—at least with the tw r o leaders; 
on each side, as will be seen by the following; 
figures :— 

Harrow’s First Innings. 

Overs. Maidens. Rnns. Wickets. 

It. C. Itamsay 39-2 22 37 6 

M. Ramsay 38 14 45 3 
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Second Innings. ‘ 

_ ^ Overs. Maidens. Buns. Wickets. 

B. C. Bamsay 37 25 20 4 

M.B. Bamsay 36-1 20 31 4 

Eton’s First Innings. 

Overs. Maidens. Buns. Wickets. 

C. T. Studd 42-3 2S 28 6 

Be Paravicini 36 24 31 3 

Second Innings. 

Overs. Maidens. Buns. Wickets. 

Studd . 40 29 18 2 

Paravicini .. 33 19 38 2 

May the play "be as good and tlie weather 
better next year ! 


"UNDER A CLOUD;” 

OR, “STRANGER THINGS HAVE 
HAPPENED.” 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 


CHAPTER XY. —THE TRACK RECOVERED. 

] EATING Mr. Bond safe in custody, let us 
J now return for a short time to Mr. 
Bott. On his arrival in London he estab¬ 
lished himself at the Four Geese, one of 
the ancient inns hi Bishopsgate Street, the 
name of which had been familiar to him 
when he was younger as the starting- 
place of the stage-coach which plied in 
those days between his native town and 
London. He made himself as comfortable 
as he could, and remained there three or 
four days. He applied to the police, and 
made inquiries wherever he went, but could 
hear nothing of the object t)f his search. 

He did not like stopping people in the 
street since his adventure with the bicycle, 
and he very sensibly ‘ concluded that it 
would not be much use to do so in London. 
There would be no end to it. He soon 
began to think of returning home again, 
and wrote to Mrs. Bott, hoping to hear 
from her that Mr. Frere had paid his visit 
to the farm and gone away again. As soon 
as he could make sure of that, he intended 
to start for home without another hour’s 
delay, lest Mr. Frere should come back to 
London and find him out there. He de¬ 
sired Mrs. Bott not to wait for post, but to 
send him a telegram the moment Mr. Frere 
had departed: it would cost a shilling; but it 
would enable him to take the train and 
travel down, while Mr. Frere was travel¬ 
ling up, and so they would pass each other 
on the way. But for some days neither 
letter nor telegram arrived. 

Mr. Bott had brought with him the 
cheque for £20, drawn by Mr. Frere upon 
his London agents. It was payable a few 
days after date, and as soon as the time 
had expired, he thought he would take 
it to the bank in Lombard Street and 
get it cashed. He had spent all the ready 
money he brought with him, and de¬ 
pended upon this to pay his bill at the 
Four Geese, and his railway fare home. 

He was sure that Mr. Frere would not 
have sent him the order if there had been 
any doubt about its being duly paid—why 
should he? He was abroad at the time, 
and had not been asked to send any money, 
and could not have been put to any trouble 
about it if he had failed to do so. Still, 
he could not but feel a little uneasy, when 
he approached the bank, at the thought of 
what was to become of him if the cashier 
should tell him that, in consequence of 
Mr. Frere’s bankruptcy, the cheque could 
not be cashed. He plucked up courage, 
however, and taking the slip of paper from 
the little canvas bag which served him as 
a purse, he -unfolded it, read it carefully 
through for about the tenth time, and 
* handed i£ the counter. 


For a long while no one took any notice 
of him. Then one of the clerks looked up, 
and directed him to go to another part of 
the room. There again he waited till a 
cashier took the draft from between his 
fingers, looked it through, turned it over, 
and then threw it down again. 

“ Ain’t it good ? ” Mr. Bott asked. 

“ I can’t pay it—” the other began; and 
then somebody spoke to him, and he turned 
aside to reply. 

“ Can’t pay it ? ” cried Mr. Bott, in dis¬ 
may. “ Why can’t you ? Ain’t it good?” 

He had to wait some time for an answer. 

“Why can’t you pay it?” he asked 
again, in a faltering voice, when the cashier 
returned to him. 

“ Look at it,” said the man; “ don’t you 
see that it wants endorsing.” 

* ‘ Endorsing ! Who by ? ” 

“Michael Bott, apparently; ‘Michael 
Bott or order,' don’t you see; it is not pay¬ 
able to ‘ bearer.’ Michael Bott must write 
his name on the back of it.” 

“ Oh, is that all?” said Mr. Bott. “ I can 
soon do that.” 

“ Is your name Michael Bott, then?” the 
cashier asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “ of course it is. What 
else should it be ? ” 

“Michael Bott?” said a tall, broad- 
shouldered gentleman, who was standing 
at a desk not far off, engaged with one 
of the clerks in looking over some large 
books—“Michael Bott! Are you Mr. 
Bott, from Clare Hall Farm ? ” 

“Yes,” said Bott, staring with all his 
eyes. 

“ ITow fortunate! ” said the other. “The 
very man I was going in search of. I have 
just returned from the Continent, and did 
not know you were in town. How is Mal¬ 
colm—my son Malcolm ? How did you 
leave him ? ” 

“Ay? What?” cried Mr. Bott, in sud¬ 
den trepidation. “Oh dear!—oh dear!” 
and crumpling the cheque in his hand, he 
turned round and hastened towards the 
door. 

He was stopped by a porter, who, ob¬ 
serving his sudden flight, suspected there 
was something wrong, and in another mo¬ 
ment Mr. Frere was by his side. He led 
him into a little room apart, and then be¬ 
gan again to question him about his son. 

“ Haven’t you heard ? ” said Bott. “Oh, 
deary me, how very unfortunate ! I thought 
you was going down yonder to see my wife.” 

“So I was; but—what’s the matter? 
Speak out, man ; tell me this instant.” 

“It’s not my fault,” said Mr. Bott. 
“My wife can tell you about it better than 
I can; you had better go down and see 
her,” and again he made for the door. 

But Mr. Frere caught him by the collar, 
forced him down into a chair, and in a 
tone of voice which showed he was not to 
be trifled with, commanded him to speak 
out instantly, and tell him what had hap¬ 
pened. 

“ Gone !” said Mr. Bott, at last. “ Run 
away! Wouldn’t stay ! Me and my wife 
have been as anxious and troubled about it 
as never was. I wish we had never set 
eyes on him ! ” 

“Where is he gone to?” Mr. Frere 
asked, not a little relieved. He had feared, 
from Mr. Bott’s manner, that something 
dreadful had happened to his son. Now 
he thought he had probably gone home, or 
taken refuge with some of his friends at 
Shuttlebo rough. 

“ Where is he gone to ? ” he asked. 

“Don’t know,” said Mr. Bott, shaking 
his head ruefully. 


“ Don’t know. Wish I did. I followed 
him on the track all the way up here 
almost, but I lost it at the coach-and- 
four.” 

“Here?” cried Mr. Frere. “Did he 
come here—to London ? ” 

“Yes; he came to London, and that’s 
all I know about him. I followed him on 
foot all the way. This here is his hand¬ 
kerchief, and these are his initials in the 
corner.” 

After vigorous questioning, with an oc¬ 
casional shake to quicken Mr. Bott’s 
apprehension, Mr. Frere succeeded in 
making himself acquainted with the chief 
facts concerning his son. He strongly 
suspected, notwith standing Mr. Bott’s 
assertions to the contrary, that Malcolm 
had not been kindly treated at the farm. 
Mr. Bott’s manner would alone have been 
sufficient to show that he was in fault, and 
the more he tried to excuse and justify 
himself the more impatient Mr. Frere 
became. 

Pushing the farmer aside with no gentle 
hand, Mr. Frere was about to leave the 
room, in order to set on foot, without a 
moment’s delay, some measures for dis¬ 
covering, if possible, where, among the 
millions of London, his son was to be 
found, when the door of the room was 
opened and an inspector of police entered. 

“ Air. Julius Bond is taken, sir,” he said, 
in an undertone. 

“ Taken! ” Mr. Frere exclaimed, with a 
bewildered look. 

“Yes, sir; found ! ” 

“ Found ! But my son is lost. Never 
mind about Bond. You must help me first 
to find my son.” 

“Your son, sir,” said the officer, still 
speaking in a quiet, confidential sort of 
way. “ Your son, sir, is—” 

“ Here ! Father ! here ! ” cried Mal¬ 
colm, breaking into the room, and throwing 
himself, with laughter, and sobs, and inar¬ 
ticulate cries, into his father’s arms. 

“My boy, my boy! Where have you 
been ? What have they done to you ? ” 

Some minutes elapsed before either of 
them could say another word. Mr. Frere’s 
eyes ran over as he looked at his son’s pale 
and wasted cheeks, his long straggling 
hair, his soiled and tattered clothes, and 
other unmistakable proofs of the misery 
and privation which he had undergone. 
They were interrupted by Air. Bott. 

“I’ve found him!” cried that indi¬ 
vidual, in a loud voice. “ I’ve found him 
at last. I knew I was on the track all the 
time. It’s a great satisfaction to me, Mr. 
Frere, to be able to restore him to you.” 

He took out the handkerchief for the 
last time, waved it before him as if it had 
been a flag, folded it carefully, and laid it 
down upon the table in front of Mr. Frere. 
No one took any notice of him, but the 
police officer, at a sign from Mr. Frere, 
now laid his hand upon him, and walked 
him out of the room and into the street, a 
spectacle to the clerks and porters and 
others, who naturally supposed that he 
had been taken into custody. He was 
dismissed, however, outside the door, and 
returned after a time to get his cheque 
cashed. Having accomplished that, he 
went away, paid his bill, and took the next 
train home to Clare Hall Farm. 

‘ ‘ Where have you been, Malcolm ? What 
have you been doing?” Mr. Frere asked 
again, when he was alone with his ; son. 

Malcolm began to tell his story; but if 
was a difficult one to get on with, and was 
often interrupted by his father’s indignant 
ejaculations, or by his own emotions.^ 
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him. It will be nearly all forthcoming, 
he Bays.” 

“Iam thankful to hear it. And this is 
your doiDg, Malcolm. I am not a bank¬ 
rupt. My London agents came to my 
assistance, and have made arrangements 
for carrying on the bank. Bond’s defalca¬ 
tions would have gone far to ruin me ; but 
now that he is caught, and the securities are 
likely to be restored, I shall be free from 
all embarrassment. You will not need to 
get you living by making match-boxes or 
selling matches, unless you prefer it.” 

Malcolm laughed, and whispered “ It 
was a horrid job. I hated it.” 

“Then you can go to school like other 
boys, and follow your father’s profession 
in due course, or any other you may 


poaching or robbing of hen roosts. Daniel 
Dry appeared on Sundays in a new suit of 
clothes, and he let it be known where he 
got the money to pay for them; though 
all he said on tfye subject was that “ he 
was never more surpiised in his life; he 
hadn’t desired nothing, and hadn’t de¬ 
served nothing; but he hoped he should 
see that there young squire again some day; 
not at Clear-all Farm though; oh no, not 
there, by no means; not at Clear-all Farm! ” 

Even Dick Butterfold received a present, 
and paraded it before his master’s envious 
eyes. 

That master was the only person who 
remained unsatisfied. He never received 
any compensation, to use his own words, 
beyond a paltry twenty pounds, which was 



Mr. Frere’s meeting with Bott. 


“ Why did you leave Mr. Bott’s ? ” Mr. 
Frere asked. 

“ Mr. Bott said that you had failed, and 
were. afraid to return to England. He 
said he should never be paid for keeping 
me and could not afford to support other 
people’s children, especially • as he had 
none of his own. I wanted him to give 
me work, but he told me I was good for 
nothing. But what does it signify ? I 
can earn my own living now, whatever hap¬ 
pens. And I can live upon nothing almost. 
I have learnt how to manage ; and if you 
were as poor as they said—but I don’t 
believe them—you need never have any 
care or anxiety about me. I can support 
myself.” 

Mr. Frere clasped his son again in his arms. 


“ We must get you anew outfit at once,” 
he said. “ These things are not respect¬ 
able.” 

“ Respectable ! Oh yes, quite respect¬ 
able. Not very nice, to be sure; but 
respectable at least. I have no occasion 
to be ashamed of them; they are torn and 
ragged and dirty, that’s all; but Jem 
Roberts's are much worse, and he is quite 
..respectable, I assure you. He has been a 
good friend to me in London, too.” 

“We must take care of Jem Roberts. 
"But I see your friend the inspector is 
waiting ; let us call him in again. What 
is this, about Bond ? I had almost for- 
got'icm him.” 

“Julius Bond i3 taken, sir,” said the 
offlusr, “ He gives in, and is willing to 
restore all the property, as far as he can. 
great deal of it was taken along with 


choose. The lesson you have learnt in 
your strange period of adversity will, 
under God.’s blessing, do you more good 
than harm. It will, I trust, teach us all 
to be more considerate and sympathising 
towards our poorer neighbours, and more 
thankful for the blessings and comforts we 
enjoy.” 

It only remains to be told that Mr. 
Frere’s hopes in regard to the recovery of 
his property were not disappointed. The 
greater part of it was restored, and the 
bank at Shuttleborough went on as pros¬ 
perously as before. All who had been 
kind to Malcolm received some token of 
his own and his father’s gratitude. Jem 
Roberts was installed as errand-boy at 
the bank, with a prospect of a rise; and 
finding himself in a position of trust and 
honour, he had no wish ever to return to 


to cover five weeks’ board and lodging, 
and all his own expenses up to London 
and back again, to say nothing of the 
hatch of prize chickens, and the haystack, 
and a score of other things in which he 
had suffered damage. Only a paltry 
twenty pounds ; and that too after he had 
found the boy and restored him to his 
afflicted parents, and ought to have had a 
reward for it. It was scandalous. 

But Mr. Bott met with little sympathy. 
As to the haystack, folks were unkind 
enough to say that it served him right to 
lose it. He had often talked of burning 
the gorse down himself, in order to destroy 
the rabbits, which trespassed upon his 
ground and mortified his crops. They 
half-believed it was his own doing, and if 
so he deserved to suffer for it. All things 
considered—perhaps he did ! 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 
By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain Cook,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CAPTURED. 

T HE shipwrecked midshipmen would pro¬ 
bably have slept far into the next day 
bad not Fra^ois appeared with their 
clothes, nicely brushed and carefully 
mended, so that they were able to make 
a presentable appearance in their own 
characters before their hostesses. 

He had also brought them a cup of 
cafe-au-lait, informing them that breakfast 
would be ready as soon as they were dressed 
in the salle a manger. 

They found an abundant meal spread 
out, as Francois had promised. The old 
lady and her daughters welcomed them 



Discovery and Arrest. 



kindly—the latter with wreathed smiles, the 
elder with a host of questions to which 
she did not wait for a reply. 

They were all three thorough French¬ 
women, talking, as Oliver observed, 
“thirteen to the dozen.” 

Madame La Eoche told them that she 
had been attending to the English sailor, 
who, she hoped, would, under her care, 
be quite well in a day or two. “I ought 
to warn you not to go out. People in 
these parts are not well affected to¬ 
wards the English, and should it be dis¬ 
covered that I am harbouring British 
officers I may get into trouble,” she 
added. 

The morning passed very pleasantly. 
The young ladies produced their guitars, 
and sang with good voices several French 
airs. Eayner and Oliver thought them 
charming girls, and had they not felt it 
was their duty to get back to their ship as 
soon as possible, would gladly have re¬ 


mained in their society for an indefinite 
period. 

At last they begged leave to go down to 
see their men. They were guided to their 
room by sounds of music and uproarious 
laughter. They found Le Due seated on 
a three-legged stool on the top of a table 
fiddling away, while old Francois, three 
black women, Tom and Brown, were danc¬ 
ing in the strangest possible fashion, whirl¬ 
ing round and round, kicking up their 
heels, and joining hands, while Jack lay on 
a bed at the farther end of the room, look¬ 
ing as if he longed to get up and take 
a part in the dance. 

On seeing the strangers, Francois be¬ 
came as grave as a judge, and hurrying up 
to them, observed, “ I thought it as well, 
messieurs, just to join in for one minute to 
set the young people going. The poor 
sailors needed encouragement, and I like 
to make people happy.” 
v “You succeeded well, Monsieur Fran- 


, ^ois,” remarked Eayner. “ I will not in¬ 
terrupt them, but I have a few words to 
speak to my men.” 

He then told Tom and Brown that it 
was the wish of Madame La Eoche that they 
should remain in the house, and not show 
themselves by any chance to the people 
outside. 

“In course, sir,” said Brown. “We 
are as happy as princes here. They feed 
us with as much as we can eat, and give 
us a right good welcome too.” 

“ Take care that you don’t indulge 
too much,” said Eayner. “We are 
obliged to you, Le Due, for finding us 
such good quarters, and we shall be still 
more grateful if you will accompany us 
to the Spanish border. I conclude you 
will then desire to return home.” 

“ I am very much at home where I am,” 
replied Le Due, with a grin. “If madame 
will accept my services, I shall be very 
happy to remain here. Perhaps one of 
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the young ladies will fall in love with me, 
and I should prefer settling down to 
knocking about at sea.” 

Rayner and Oliver were horrified at the 
Frenchman’s impudence. 

“ Pray do not be troubled at what I 
say, messieurs,” said Le Due, with perfect 
coolness. “ Such things have happened 
before, and one Frenchman here is as good 
as another.” 

They saw that it would not do to discuss 
the matter with the seaman, who, it was 
evident, from the dishes and glasses 
standing on the table by the window, had 
been making himself merry with his com¬ 
panions. 

The afternoon was spent very much as 
the morning had been. The young ladies 
possessed no other accomplishment than 
that of playing the guitar and dancing. 
They read when they could get books, 
but these were mostly French novels, cer¬ 
tainly not of ah improving character. 

Rayner and Oliver could not help com¬ 
paring them with Mary Crofton, and 
the comparison was greatly to her ad¬ 
vantage. 

The next day, Francois, who had been 
out to market, returned with a troubled 
countenance. He hurried in to his mistress, 
who soon afterwards came into the room 
where her daughters and the young 
officers were seated. 

“Iam sorry to say that the authorities 
have heard of your being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and have sent the gendarmes 
to search for you ! ” she exclaimed, in an 
anxious tone. “ I did not wish to drive 
you away, and am willing to try and con¬ 
ceal you. At present, no one knows you 
are in the house. You may remain in a 
loft between the ceiling of this room and 
the roof, where you are not likely to be 
found; but the place is low, and will, I fear, 
be hot in the daytime, and far from plea¬ 
sant. Francois might manage to conduct 
you to a hut in the woods at no great 
distance from this, to which we could send 
you food; but there is the risk ©f the 
person .who goes being seen, and your re¬ 
treat discovered.” 

“We are very sorry to cause you so 
much. trouble, madame,” said Rayner. 

‘ ‘ It will, I think, be safest to leave this place 
to-night, and to try and make our way, as 
we intended, into Spanish territory.” 

“Ah! but the distance is long—fully 
twenty leagues,” answered Madaine La 
Roche. “You would be recognised as 
strangers, and probably detained by the 
mayor of a large village you must pass 
through.” 

“ But we must take care and not pass 
through any village,” said Rayner. “ We 
will try to make our way along by-paths. 
What we should be most thankful for is a 
trustworthy guide. Perhaps our good 
friend Francis here will find one for us.” 

“ That I will try to do,” said the old 
mulatto. “It is not, however, very easy, 
as few of them know much of the country 
to the east.” 

But how was it discovered that these 
English officers and their men were in the 
country?” asked Mademoiselle Sophie, 
the eldest of the young ladies, turning to 
Frangois. 

“ It appears that yesterday morning 
there was found on the beach the dead 
body of a seaman, who was supposed, from 
his appearance and dress, to be English, 
while the marks of numerous feet were 
perceived on the sand, some going to the 
west, others coming in this direction. 
Those going to the west were traced until 


a party of French and black sailors were 
discovered asleep in a wood. They stated 
that the vessel was French, captured by 
an English man-of-war; that she had been 
driven by the hurricane on the reef, and 
that it was their belief the English 
officers and crew had escaped as well as 
themselves, but they could not tell what 
had become of them. The mayor, on hearing 
this, had dispatched a party of gendarmes 
in search of the missing people. How 
soon they may be here it is impossible to 
say.” 

“But they will not be so barbarous as 
to carry off to prison English officers who 
come with a flag of truce, and had no hos¬ 
tile intentions ! ” exclaimed Yirginie. 

“ The authorities would be only too glad 
to get some Englishmen to exhibit as pri¬ 
soners,” said Francois. “We must not 
trust them; and I j>ropose that we hide 
away the officers and men.” 

Just as Francois had finished giving this 
account, Le Due ran into the room. 

“ Oh, madame! oh, messieurs ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, “I have seen those gendarmes 
coming along the road towards the house; 
they will be here presently.” 

“Here, come this way, my friends!” 
cried Madame La Roche. “ Francois, run 
and get the ladder. There may'be time 
for you all to mount up before the gen¬ 
darmes appear. Call the other sailors. 
The sick man is strong enough to move, 
or some one must help him. Yite, vite! ” 

The old lady hurried about in a state of 
great agitation. Rayner and Oliver had 
serious fears that she would betray her¬ 
self. 

Francois soon came with the ladder, 
which he placed in a dark corner of a 
jjassage, and, ascending, opened a trap¬ 
door, and urged the party to mount with¬ 
out delay. Oliver went up first. Jack was 
able to get up without assistance. LeDuc 
was mi willing to go until the old lady 
seized him by the arm. 

“Go up, my son, go up,” she said. 
“You will not be worse off than the 
rest.” 

He at length unwillingly obeyed. 

As soon as Rayner got up, b*y Francois’s 
directions he shut down the trapdoor. 
There was just light sufficient, through a 
pane of glass in the roof, to see that the 
loft extended over a considerable portion 
of the building. Part only was covered 
with boards, on which, according to the 
instructions given them, they lay down. 
Francois had charged them on no account 
to move about, lest they should be heard 
by the people below. The planks, how¬ 
ever, were not placed very close together, 
and after they had been there a minute 
or so, Rayner discovered a glimmer of light 
coming through a broadisli chink. 

Putting his face near it, he perceived 
that the old lady and her daughters had 
seated themselves at a table with their 
work before them, endeavouring to look as 
unconcerned as possible. 

He had not been in this position many 
minutes, when he heard some heavy steps 
coming along the passage; they entered 
the room, and a gruff voice demanded if 
any Englishmen had been, or still were, in 
the house. 

The old lady started to her feet with an 
exclamation of well-feigned astonishment. 

“ What can monsieur mean?” she asked. 
“Englishmen in my house! Where can 
they have come from? My character is 
well known as a true patriot. The enemies 
of France are my enemies. Pray explain 
yourself more clearly.” 


On this the sergeant of gendarmes began 
to apologise in more courteous language 
than he had at first used, explaining why 
he had been sent to look for the English¬ 
men who, it had been ascertained, were in 
that part of the country. 

“ Suppose you find them, what would 
you do with them?” asked Madame La 
Roche. 

“Ho doubt send them to prison. They 
are enemies of France, and it would not be 
wise when we can catch them to allow 
such to wander at large and commit mis¬ 
chief.” 

“Yery true, very true, Monsieur Ser¬ 
geant,” said the old lady. “But that does 
not excuse you for accusing me of harbour¬ 
ing them, and coming to my house as if I 
were a traitress.” 

The sergeant, however, was evidently 
persuaded, notwithstanding Madame La 
Roche’s evasion, that the fugitives had 
been at the house, if they were not there 
still, and he insisted, with due respect to 
her, that it was his duty to make a 
thorough search. 

“As you desire it, pray obey your 
orders,” said Madame La Roche. “ My 
maitre d’hotel will show you round the 
house and outbuildings, and wherever you 
wish to go. You must excuse me on 
account of my age, as also my daughters 
from their youth and delicate nerves, 
from accompanying you.” 

The sergeant bowed, and said something 
with a laugh which Rayner did not hear, 
and the old lady, calling Francois, bade 
him conduct the sergeant and his gen¬ 
darmes through the house. “And take 
care that he looks into every corner, under 
the beds and in them, if he likes, so that 
he may be thoroughly satisfied,” she added. 

“ Oui, madame,” answered Francis, with 
perfect gravity. “Come along, Monsieur 
Sergeant. If you do not find these English¬ 
men of whom you speak, do not blame 
me.” 

Rayner heard them retire from the room. 
He now began to breathe more freely, 
hoping, for the sake especially of Madame 
La Roche, that the sergeant would be satis¬ 
fied when they were not found in the 
house. 

The ladies went on working and talking 
as if nothing was happening, though their 
countenances betrayed their anxiety. The 
gendarmes had been absent a sufficient time 
to make a thorough search through the 
whole of the building, when Rayner heard 
them coming back. Suddenly the sergeant 
stopped, and asked, in a loud voice, 

“ What is the object of this ladder, my 
friend ? ” 

“ To reach the roof from the verandah, 
or to enable the inmates to descend should 
the house be on fire,” answered Francis, 
promptly. 

“The roof everywhere overlaps the 
verandah,” answered the sergeant, “and 
no ladder is necessary to get out of these 
windows to the ground. It appears to me 
of a length suited to reach the ceiling. 
Come, show me any trapdoor through 
which I can reach the loft over the rooms. 
You forgot, my friend, that part of the 
house.” 

“A trapdoor in the ceiling! What a 
strange thought of yours! ” exclaimed 
Francois. ‘ ‘ However, perhaps you will find 
it, should one exist, that you may be satisfied 
on that point, and let one of your mf-n 
take the ladder, for I am old, and it would 
fatigue me to carry it.” 

One of the gendarmes took up the lad¬ 
der, and he could be heard knocking at the 
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ceiling in various directions. Still Rayner 
hoped, that they would not discover the 
dark corner, which Fran$ois evidently had 
no intention to show them. 

“ It must be found somewhere or other,” 
he heard the sergeant say. “ This ladder 
is exactly suited to reach it.” 

At last he entered the room where the 
ladies were seated. 

“ Will madame have the goodness to tell 
me whereabouts the trapdoor is that leads 
to the roof ? ” he asked. 

“ The trapdoor leading to the roof ! ” re¬ 
peated Madame La Roche. “It is not 
likely that an old woman, as I am, would 
have scrambled up there, or my delicate 
daughters either. Surely, Monsieur Ser¬ 
geant, you are laughing at me.” 

The sergeant turned away, but presently 
one of the men exclaimed, 

“ I have found it! I have found it—here, 
up in this comer ! ” 

Rayner heard the men ascending, the 
trap was lifted, but he and his companions 
lay perfectly still, hoping that in the dark¬ 
ness they might not be perceived.. 

But the gendarme, after waiting a few 
seconds to accustom his eyes to the dim 
light, began groping about until he caught 
hold of Tom’s leg. Tom, dreadfully fright¬ 
ened, cried out in English, “Oh, dear! 
He’s got me! ” 

“ Come down, messieurs, come down ! ” 
exclaimed the sergeant. “Oh, Madame 
La Roche; you would have deceived me.” 

Rayner and his companions were com¬ 
pelled to descend. He truly felt more for 
his kind hostess and her daughters than 
he did for himself. They might be heavily 
fined, if not more severely punished. He 
and his companions had only to look for¬ 
ward to a prison, from which they might 


escape. 

With the exception of Le Due they were 
all soon collected in the room below. He 
had managed by some means to escape 
detection. They were allowed but a short 
time to take leave of Madame La Roche 
and her daughters. The sergeant having 
received no orders respecting the ladies, 
and satisfied at having seemed his prison¬ 
ers, seemed disposed to allow the former to 
remain unmolested. They looked very 
melancholy, however. The young ladies, 
as they shook hands, burst into tears. In 
vain Madame La Roche begged that their 
guests might be allowed to partake oi 
some refreshment before commencing their 
journey. The sergeant would not hear of 
it. He had caught the spies and he in¬ 
tended to keep them. If he allowed them 
to remain some trick might be played, and 
they might make their escape. 

He at once, therefore, ordered his men 
to lead his prisoners to the courtyard of 


the house. 

“ Hands off; I won’t be manacled by a 
French Jackanapes,” cried Brown, turn¬ 
ing round as one of the men siezed his 
arm. “We are five to seven, mayn’t we 
knock the fellows over, sir? We could 
do it easily enough, and get off before they 
came to themselves again.” 

“ I’ll join you with all my heart,” said 
Jack, “though I can’t fight as well as I 
could before my ribs were stove in.” 

“ I’ll tackle one of the fellows if I may 
take the smallest,” said Tom, though he 
looked rather pale at the thought of the 
impending struggle. 

“ What do you advise, Rayner ? asked 


Oliver. # 

“ I can advise no violence, said Rayner. 
“ We may succeed in mastering the 
Frenchmen, but if we did, the kind old lady 


here and her daughters would certainly 
suffer in consequence. We must submit 
with a good grace, and we may possibly 
afterwards have an opportunity of making 
our escape without fighting.” 

Though the Frenchmen did not under¬ 
stand what was said, they evidently, from 
the looks of the seamen, suspected their 
intentions, and drawing their pistols 
presented them at the heads of their 
prisoners. 

The ladies shrieked, fancying they were 
about to fire, and Tom turned pale. 

“Pray don’t be alarmed,” said Rayner. 

“ We yield to the sergeant, and before we 
go I wi*h, in the name of my companions 
and myself, to express to you the deep 
Gratitude we feel for your kindness. Fare¬ 
well!” 

He and Oliver kissed their hands, and 
the sergeant made significant signs to 
them to go through the doorway. 

“Have I the word of you two officers 
and your men that you will commit no 
violence?” he asked. “If you refuse it 
I shall be under the necessity of binding 
your arms behind you.” 

“What shall I say, Oliver?” asked 
Rayner. “If we give the promise we 
lose the chance of-attempting to make our 
escape; but then again, if our arms are 
bound no opportunity can occur.” 

“Say then that we will attempt no 
violence, and submit to any directions he 
may give us,” answered Oliver. 

Rayner spoke as Oliver advised, and the 
sergeant appeared satisfied, as he imposed 
no other promise. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes, 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom D unstone's Troubles" 
“ Archie Blalce,” etc. 

chapter xxxv. ( continued ). 

N ORTIICOMBE market is a very comfort¬ 
able one. Covered over and enclosed, 
a flight of broad stone steps divides the 
fruit and flower portion from that whefe 
the butchers stand. And now that most 
people had gone home to dinner, many of 
these came and asked Peter and Dick how 
they were getting on, showing an interest 
in their proceedings that they could very 
well have dispensed with. Peter said very 
little, but Dick, who was getting very 
hungry, again reminded him tnat he had 
had no breakfast, and that it was past din¬ 
ner-time. 

“I can’t help it,” said Peter. “Im 
not goin’ to be left with these young 
villins all around me. Ain’t I starved too, 
man! ” he said, much in the same tone 
that the unhappy Mexican king, when 
suffering at the Spaniards hands, asked his 
complaining minister if he too was on abed 
of roses. “But dinner or no dinner,” 
added Peter, with the air of a martyr to his 
principles, “here I stay till I’ve sold the 
bees. Folk’ll be tired of giggling and 
grinning, after a bit”—he looked ao Jenny 
Flint as he spoke—“ and when they find 
good things must have a good price, why 
they’ll give it.” 

The afternoon wore on, and nobody 
seemed inclined to bid for Peter s bees. 
Jack and Willy were getting tired, but 
John announced his intention of staying. 

“ I shall get the bees,” he said ; “I’ve 
made him a fair offer.” 


Peter bribed a boy to fetch him some 
cold meat and bread, and Dick and he sat 
and ate a very uncomfortable meal, but 
still no one but John appeared inclined to 
purchase the bees. At last everything 
seemed sold in the vegetable market but a 
few potatoes and a little green stuff, which 
their owners began to pack up, with a view 
to make use of them to-morrow, and still 
Peter would not go. The butchers had 
nearly cleared their stalls, and they came 
again, as they had done at dinner-time, to 
see how Peter was getting on, and he had 
to bear their remarks upon his being a bad 
salesman. Mrs. Fubbs had cleared every¬ 
thing off her stall, and she too rose, look¬ 
ing lovingly at her bees. There seemed no 
further chance for Peter and Dick that 
night, and yet they would not go. 

“I’ll bide here,” said Peter, savagely, 

“ if I’m the last in the market. I’m not 
goin’ to let bees like these go for nowt.” 

“ I would not mind hidin’ neither,” said 
Dick, “ if only I’d a drop of tea.” Then 
he turned to the boy who had brought 
Peter and him their cold meat, an idle 
urchin who was always in some mischief or 
other. ‘‘I’ll give you a j>enny if you’ll fetch 
me a pint.” 

“ An’ I’ll give you a clout o’ the head,” 
said Jenny Flint, who knew the boy’s 
mother very well, and therefore thought 
her acquaintance justified her in the fami¬ 
liarity. 

The boy held out his hand for the 
money, whereupon Jenny stretched out 
hers, and gave him what she promised, and 
in return he gave her “ sauce,” as she ex¬ 
pressed it. Now Jenny was not a person 
to put up with “sauce” from any one, 
especially from the son of an old friend, 
and she stretched out her hand again, and 
the offender putting up his to ward off , 
the coming blow, lost his balance, aad fell 
against the bees. Over they went, striking- 



against Dick, and the whole swarm came 
out, buzzing, whirring, scolding furious 
with being pent in as they had been, and 
ready to make up for lost time by stinging 
every one that caffte in their way. 

There was stir enough in the marxet 
now. Peter himself was s© anxious to 
escape that he fell head foremost, and 
some of the bees alighting on his head and 
face, he made up his mind to be stung to 
death, and howled as loudly as if that was 
indeed the case. Dick fell on him, and he 
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roared too—if anything, louder than Peter. 
Jenny stood aghast for a second, but as 
she never lost a chance of finding fault 
with anything in the shape of a man or a 
boy, she began to lay the blame of all that 
had happened on the urchin whose ears 
she had boxed, //ewas fighting with both 
his hands against two or three bees who 
seemed to have some confidential commu¬ 
nication to make to him. Jack was ready 
to spring to the top of the market-house 
with delight. 

“ You’ve done it now, old lady,’ 5 he 
said to Jenny, “but hadn’t you better 
clear out of this ? ” He caught her by 
the arm and hurried her out of the place, 
just as John had seized Mrs. Fubbs, with 
her baby, and placed her in safety outside. 
The market-women were hurrying pell- 
mell over one another, screaming and shout¬ 
ing, an*, the butchers brought up the rear, 
while wherever the crowd was thickest the 
bees were fiercest, buzzing as if they meant 
to sting everybody, and making as much 
disturbance as if a whole army of hornets 
had broken loose. 

Peter and Dick staggered to their feet, 
and tried to make their way to the door, 
but they were blinded by the bees, a hun¬ 
dred at least of whom kept whirring round 
their heads, and if they did not sting, 
frightening them as much as if they 
were killing them. But they had some 
stings too — quite enough, thick as were 
the skins of Dick and Peter, to make them 
smart, and so they turned one way and 
another, and went round and round the 
market, trying, but in vain, to escape from 
their tormentors. Everybody else was out 
of the market-pi ace while they were still 
in it, the greater part of the bees with 
them, and at last, just as they were near 
the door, Jem Smith, the boy who had 
upset the hive, kept up his character for 
ill-doing by closing the door of the mar¬ 
ket-place, and grinning as if he had done 
something clever. 

“ They’re all in now,” he said, “ an’ 
they may just buzz round as long as they 
will.” 

“They’ll be out at the upper door,” 
cried Willy, and he ran up the steep street 
by the side of the market-place and closed 
the door which led into the meat-market. 
Then he came back, wiping his face to 
brush away a bee or two which seemed 
inclined to settle there, and said, with an 
air of satisfaction, “They’re shut in now 
fast enough, an’ perhaps they'll swarm in 
the market-place by Monday morning, 
and then they can be hived. I wonder 
whether those two fellows will care to 
do it ” 

“ But,' oh dearie me, what’s become of 
them ? ” said Jenny Flint, looking round 
for Peter and Dick. “Why, you good-for- 
nowt!” she added, giving Jem Smith 
another “clout o’ the head,” “if you 
haven’t been an’ shut Muster Potts and 
Dick Harden in there to be murdered.” 

Jem Smith rubbed his head and began 
to whimper. If Jenny Flint had known 
his mother since they were girls together, 
that was no reason, he seemed to think, 
why she should always be slapping him 
whenever shs had nothing else to do. 
“Leave I alone,” he said; “ how would 
you like it yourself ? ” 

“ Saitin sure the bees ’ll sting ’em to 
death,” said one old lady, who might be 
called the mother of the market. “They’re 
nasty things when they’re put out.” 

“ An’ they sort o’ bees do sting wonder¬ 
ful,” said Mrs. Fubbs, as if she thought it 
rather to her bees’ credit than otherwise 


that they should be fiercer and more veno¬ 
mous than bees of another kind. 

The butchers seemed to think it an ex¬ 
cellent joke that Peter and Dick were 
likely to suffer so severely, but the market- 
women were more pitiful. They looked 
very pathetically at the door, and told 
each other dreadful stories of sufferings 
that bees had inflicted. To have heard 
them you would have thought hornets and 
mosquitos nothing to . those tiny little 
insects; but no one seemed to think of 
opening the door, though the cries and 
shouts of the victims within were now 
heard, as they were making their way at 
last to the entrance. 

“Let me out! let me out! They’ve 
barred us in. They mean us to be mur¬ 
dered ! ’’ cried Peter and Dick together; 
and the former shouted, “It’ll be a hangin’ 
matter, this, if you dern’t mmd. Take care 
what you’re about, all on ye.” 

“ Jack Ketch’ll have a sight to do if he 
hangs all they bees,” said a fat butcher, 
slowly; and another called out, “ How do 
you like your bargain now, Peter? ” 

“They’ll be hilled for sartain,” said 
the old woman again, pathetically, and 
Mrs. Fubbs shook her head and wiped her 
eyes; but whether she was grieving over 
the sufferings of Peter and Dick, or thought 
that, as it was her bees who were inflicting 
them, she was bound to show some signs of 
sympathy, nobody could tell. 

“ They’re catching it in there,” said 
Jack, with ineffable serenity, as he stood 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“I don’t think,” observed John, with 
the air of a Lord Chancellor delivering a 
verdict, “that they ought to be shut in 
there. They are rascals, and -they ought 
not to have taken the bees—or if they had 
taken them they ought to have sold them 
for a fair price when it was offered. But 
still the door should be opened now, to give 
them a chance.” 

“And who’s going to open it?” asked 
Willy. 

“And what’s to become of other folk 
when they’re let out ? ” added Jenny Flint, 
and a great many voices echoed both ques¬ 
tions. 

“If you’ll all stand back,” said John, 
“ I’ll undo the door myself. Get well 
away from either side, so as to give them 
plenty of room when they come, and none 
of you will take any harm from the bees.” 

“Well, perhaps Master Potts doesn’t 
deserve quite killing,” said the fat butcher, 
who seemed now to be leaning to the side 
of mercy, “ so we’ll let young Mr. Morton 
have his way.” 

The women drew away and huddled 
t ogether at a little 
distance from 
either side of the 
market door, 
the butchers went 
some way up the 
hill, so that they 
could watch mat¬ 
ters, and Jem 
Smith, who was 
pusbiug forward, 
had another re¬ 
minder on the side 
of his face from 
Jenny,with a cau¬ 
tion to keep out 
of mischief. Then 
John went to the 
door, drew back 
the bolt which 
Master Jem Smith had shot, and ran 
back a little way himself, calling to Peter 


and Dick that they might come out 
now. 

Out they came, with the bees, vdio had 
all collected together in one great cloud, 
buzzing around them. There was a chorus 
of screams from the women, and a pressing 
and huddling close together. Jem Smith 
fell down, and Jenny Flint gave him 
another slap to pick him up again. The 
butchers took off their caps and hats and 
shouted hurrah with all their might. J cm 
Smith .joined in as soon as he was on his 
feet, and J enny with yet another clout, told 
him he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
Whenever Jenny was thoroughly excited 
nothing seemed to do her so much good as 
beating a boy, and Jem Smith was very 
handy just now as a safety valve to her 
feelings. The mother of the market gave 
it as her opinion that the bees had stung 
their owners blind, and Mrs. Fubbs said, 
resignedly, she “Shouldn’t wonder, they 
were that strong.” 

On Dick and Peter rushed, like baited 
bulls, with heads advanced, as if hoping 
thus to escape their tormentors. Their hats 
had fallen off, and the bees were dodging 
in their hair, and humming in their ears, 
and flying round their faces, and then, just 
as the two victims turned down the hill by 
the market-place, their tormentors col¬ 
lected yet more closely together, rose slowly 
in the air, and flew peaceably and quietly 
away in an opposite direction, over the 
heads of the butchers and the others who 
were looking on. 

John followed them with his eyes for a 
minute or two ; then he went into the 
market-place, and came back with the hive 
in his hand. “ You’ll want this, I think, 
before long, Mrs. Fubbs,” he said. “ Shall 
I carry it home to your place for you ? ” 

CHAPTER XXXVI. —“THEY CALLED FOR HELP 
WHEN HELP WAS NONE TO COME.” 

E verybody in Northcombe— that is, 
everybody who knew Mrs. Fubbs— 
said that it was a judgment on Peter and 
Dick when the bees flew straight from the 
market-place, and settled on a branch of 
the oldest apple-tree in her garden, close 
to their own old home. Jack and John 
hived them for her, and they went on 
at once making honey fast, like the good 
little peaceable workers they were, and 
never manifested the slightest tendency to 
sting any one again, perhaps considering 
they had sufficiently shown what they 
could do in that way. Keither Peter nor 
Dick ever claimed the bees—if they had 
they would have been reminded of Peter’s 
declaration, that if once they went back to 
Mrs. Fubbs’s she might keep them; and 
perhaps they thought that this would have 
been brought against them. Besides, Peter 
and Dick had had enough of bees to last 
them their lifetime; at any rate Mrs. 
Fubbs was allowed to retain hers in peace. 

But Dick entertained a lively resentment 
against John and Jack ; though Peter was 
not so very angry with them. 

“ Boys were alius pests,” he said; “ an’ 
these were none so much worse than others. 
They were a little cuter about their mis¬ 
chief, that was all.” 

But then Dick considered that tbev had 
interfered with his success with Kanoy 
Dobbin. 

“ If it hadna’ been for they, I should ha’ 
been a married man by this,” he said, pa¬ 
thetically. 

“ Then ye ha’ sumniat to thank them 
for,” responded Peter. 

But Dick was not disposed to feel grate- 
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ful. On the contrary, he determined to 
lose no opportunity of repaying Jack and 
John after his own fashion, and it was not 
long before such an opportunity occurred. 

One of the dwellers at No Man’s Land 
had an old boat, of which he did not often 
make use, having given up his occupation 
of fisherman as he grew older and more 
infirm, and contented himself with work¬ 
ing on the patch of ground he had re¬ 
claimed from the Long Slope Hill, and 
selling the produce, like most of the squat¬ 
ters—or settlers, to use a polite term—in 
that not very fertile region. He had a 
great liking for Jack, and a great respect 
for “ young Mr, Morton.” He was, there¬ 
fore, always ready to lend his little old 
boat, which was still perfectly seaworthy, 
to them; and one half-holiday, about a 
month after that memorable affair of the 
bees, they came to him for the purpose of 
borrowing it. 

He lent it readily enough, and away 
they went with it, for the purpose of crab- 
fishing. They were not going to the Old 
Woman’s Pincushion, from whence Blossy 
had been first espied; but they meant to 
proceed farther, to a rock some distance 
from No Man’s Land, which was some¬ 
times very much frequented by crabs of a 
large size. This rock was not far from the 
mainland, so that it was quite possible for 
those who did not mind a wetting to wade 
out there when the tide was low; but as 
that would not be till late in the afternoon, 
they preferred to borrow the boat, especi¬ 
ally as they hoped to bring it back well 
filled with crabs. 

Willy was not able to accompany them, 
owing to his being kept in at school, not, 
we are sorry to have to write, an infre¬ 
quent thin g with W illy; but J ack promised 
him hot crabs for his supper; and forth 
John and he went. The rock to which 
they were bound had an ugly name, Dead- 
man’s Point, for when the tide was high it 
was sometimes covered with water, and 
more than one boat had struck against it 
and lost its crew. Its situation, however, 
was as beautiful as its name was ugly. It 
was in the centre of a lovely little bay, 
formed of a semicircle of tall cliffs, the 
greater part of which was covered with a 
soft green verdure, where sheep, who had 
learned to be as sure-footed as goats, were 
turned out to graze. At the foot of these 
cliffs was a little pebbly beach, then the 
deep blue water out of which rose Dead- 
man’s Point, to which the boys this bright 
sunny afternoon urged their little boat. 

Crabs they found in plenty, large and 
small; and they placed them in the boat, 
which they had moored to the rock. Then, 
the day being so fine, and having, as they 
thought, plenty of time before them, they 
sat down on the summit of the rock in 
what John called a natural couch, and had 
a quiet little talk; after which John drew 
out Homer, of which he had some lines to 
construe for the next day; while J ack laid 
his head on John’s knee and fell fast 
asleep. 

Now this arm-chair, as John called it, 
was a very comfortable one, considering 
that it was simply formed by the waves 
washing the rock away; but the three sides 
that surrounded the seat were so high that 
no one seated in it could perceive anything 
that might be approaching. Not that 
John wanted to look about him. He 
wanted to study his book, and to let 
Jack sleep at his ease, and by-and-by, 
what with the soft drowsy warmth of the 
day, what with the gentle plashing of the 
(Waves, John found his own head nodding, 


and at last let it rest against the rocky 
sides of his “ arm-chair,” and sank into a 
very pleasant little doze. 

It was so pleasant that he heard 
nothing of a boat which was making its 
way through the waters, propelled by 
Dick, with Peter Potts sitting in the stern. 
Dick had been to Northcombe to make a 
few purchases for his master, and had 
borrowed a boat to bring them home in. 
The day being fine, and he having a spare 
hour or two on his hands, it had seemed 
an easier way of bringing them than by 
land. He had fallen in with Peter, who 
said he would come with him and enjoy an 
hour at Dick’s place. Peter always likpd 
an excuse to come to No Man’s Land. He 
was like a boy hovering round a pastry¬ 
cook’s window—if he could not eat the 
good things there, at least he could feast his 
eyes on them; so Peter, who hungered and 
thirsted for the poor little cottages the 
hard-working men had built, and the 
ground that with so much labour they had 
reclaimed from the stony hills, liked to 
come and look as often as he could at what 
he one day hoped to call his own. 

On their way from Northcombe to the 
mill they had to pass Deadman’s Point. 
Indeed, the hills that formed the little bay 
were part of the same line on which No 
Man’s Land was situated. As they drew 
near the rock Dick thought he saw two 
sleeping figures, and presently the boat, 
with the large hamper in which J ack and 
John had placed the crabs, appeared in view. 
A little nearer, and Peter and he recognised 
the sleepers. 

“They’re takin’ it easy,” said the for¬ 
mer. “ Young villins. I doubt not they re 
plannin’ mischief even in their dreams.” 

“ I should like to know what they’ve got 
in that hamper,” said Dick; and he pro¬ 
pelled his boat as gently as he could, so as 
not to disturb the sleepers, towards the 
other, and lifting the lid of the hamper, 
saw that it was full of crabs, who were 
kicking and sprawling one over the other 
in the liveliest manner. “ A nice haul,” 
said Dick, as he looked at them admiringly. 

“ A deal too nice for they youngsters,” 
said Peter, as he gently lifted the hamper 
into the boat in which Dick and he were 
seated. “ Push away, now,” he said, “or 
they’ll be waldn\ Boys always do when 
they’re most wanted to be asleep.” 



Dick laid his oar again in the water; 
then a sudden thought struck him, and, 


taking out his pocket knife, he cut the rope 
with which Jack and John had secured 
their boat to a portion of the rock that 
stood like a broken pillar some way above 
the water. “ Let the young rascals have 
a wettin’,” he chuckled, as the boat slowly 
floated out to sea. “ I’d like to see them 
when they wake an* find they’ve got to 
wade for it.” 

“ The tide’s just on the turn,” said Peter. 

“ They’ll be wet to their middles if they 
don’t wake soon.” 

“ They’ll wake soon enough,” said Dick, 
carelessly, and he pulled away from Dead- 
man’s Point. 

An hour afterwards they did wake, to 
find that a storm was rising, and that the 
water, which had been so calm and peace¬ 
ful when they had first come to the rock, 
was now surging around them. “We* 
must look sharp, John,” said Jack, “or 
we shall get a wetting,” and away they 
w r ent to the spot where they had moored the 
boat. 

The little craft was gone— not a trace of it 
was to be seen, and not a vessel was in sight. 
The tide was rising fast; so fast that they 
were half afraid to venture to wade back. 
Jack could swim a little in smooth water, 
but he was afraid of such a sea as this, and 
had never yet had confidence enough to 
venture out of his depth. John could not 
swim at all, and here was the water rising 
rapidly around them. 

“ Let’s push for it,” cried Jack. “There’s 
not a minute to lose. To think of our 
fastening the boat so carelessly! What 
will old Craggs say when we tell him it’s 
gone ? ” 

They had not an idea that any one had 
loosened the boat, but imputed its loss to 
an accident, or to their own neglect in not 
having fastened it more securely; and now,, 
drawing up their trousers, stuffing their 
socks in their pockets, and slinging their' 
boots round their necks, they prepared to 
wade to the land. 

‘ ‘ Craggs will expect us to make it up to 
him for the boat,” said John, “ if it doesn’t 
drift in to land.” 

“ Don’t you fret about that, old fellow,” 
said Jack. “I believe it was more my 
fault than yours. I didn’t twist the rope- 
tight enough; but neither Enoch nor Willy 
will have crabs for supper, and poor old 
Craggs will have to go without as well.” 

The water was deeper than they thought 
for, and the waves dashed them back 
against the rock. Presently they found 
themselves out of their depth, and, bat¬ 
tered and bruised, struggled towards the 
nearest point of safety, which was the rock 
they had just left. 

“I’m afraid 
there’s nothiog 
for it but to wait, ’ ’ 
said John. “Per¬ 
haps some craft 
may be coming 
this way, but we 
can never get to 
the mainland 
through such a 
sea as this.” 

“I’m afraid 
not,” said Jack, 
ruefully, “but I 
don’t like to be 
beaten, either. 

There’s nothing 
for it, it seems, 
though, but to 
get back to the arm-chair and wait.” 

Presently there was a lull, and the water 
looked calmer, and they tried again, but 
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Jack was too impetuous and took too little 
heed to his movements, and so hurt his 
foot that he could not help crying out with 
the pain. Again they had to go back to 
the rock, this time John supporting his 
friend, and there they sat and waited 
while the waters rose higher and higher 
around them; and when the wind had 
abated almost as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and the dark cloud passed away from the 
sky, and the stars shone down in all the 
loveliness of a summer night, they found 
that the waves were fast making their way 
to their very feet. 

There was little chance of help coming 
from home. Mrs. Carstone would think 
Jack had gone to supper with John, and 
.Enoch would think John was spending his 
evening at the farm, aud so neither would 
feel any alarm till it was time for each to 
return home, and by that time— ! 

Their only hope was from the water. 
'The moon rose over it stately and calm, as 
if she had quelled the rising storm, and lit 
the waves with a glory of silver light, but 
not a skiff or a sail was in sight, and in 
their hopelessness the two boys caught 
each other’s hands, but said never a word. 

Higher and higher yet—up to their bare 
ankles now came the sea. 

“Let us put our feet on the chair,” said 
Jack, trying still to keep a brave heart and 
make light of the matter. “ We can’t say 
we’ve the softest of cushions, though, can 
we ? ” 

John let go the hand he held, and the 
dwo curled themselves up on their stony 
seat, drawing their feet under them. 

“We must stand presently,” he said. 
“That may make the difference of nearly 
another hour.” 

“ I—I’m afraid I can’t stand,” said Jack, 
with a quiver in his voice. “ I must have 
sprained my ankle just now ; but you can, 
you know—dear old fellow.” 

“ I’ll hold you up,” said John, “when 
it comes to that.” 

Then he looked in Jack’s handsome, 
open face, on the curls with which the 
wind, now tamed and gentle, was playing, 
as his mother’s fingers might have done, 
and he thought of the change that, if help 
did not come, the next two hours would 
make there. 

“The only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.” 

The words rose to John’s lips, and they 
never seemed so full of meaning as now. 
Then they gave him hope. Had not He 
who had quelled the waters in their strife 
given that only son back to his mother’s 
^arrns P 

And yet another hour went on, and the 
waters had now risen to the seat they 
occupied. They would not rise yet; it was 
better not to stand till they were forced to 
do so, on account of Jack’s foot. Peacefully 
and quietly came the water—the water 
that yet might be their grave. Never had 
the little bay looked more lovely than it 
did now, with the moonlight silvering its 
waters, and the grand old cliffs that begirt 
it showing a richer beauty in their softened 
outlines than they ever knew in daylight. 

“I will look to the hills, from thence 
-cometh my help,” said John, as he would 
have said a prayer. Surely from those 
hills, beneath which at such a little dis¬ 
tance his home was nestling, some help 
would come ! Oh, if they only knew!—if 
they only knew, those dwellers on the 
other side, how quickly they would hasten 
to his rescue ! To think of it! Only that 
strip of water and those hills between him 
and them, and he and Jack were waiting 
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for their death while those others were so 
near, and yet so unaware of their peril! 

“We must stand up now,” he said, pre¬ 
sently. “ Jack, lean on me, and I’ll help 
you to rise.” 

He almost lifted J ack in his arms, and 
then he stood with his arms tightly round 
him. Jack could not put his foot to the 
ground, and the pain of moving made him 
feel faint and giddy. John was afraid that 
he could not support him much longer, 
the rock on which they stood was so slip- 
pery, and he felt as if every moment he 
should be washed away. Still he held Jack, 
tight—tighter still. They should die to¬ 
gether, if die they did. And presently it 
seemed as if die they must, for there came 
another wave, a little more boisterous than 
his playfellows, and the two boys were 
torn from the rock, and the sea was toss¬ 
ing them to and fro in its arms, as if glad 
that it had at last won the living toys it 
had been eyeing so greedily. 

{To be continued.) 


OH KILLING, SETTING. AND PRE¬ 
SERVING INSECTS. 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
setting (continued from jpage 470). 

S o far, the work of the setter has been simple 
and easy, hut we now come to a few insects 
which need an infinity of patient trouble, and 
which, unless that trouble be taken, will not 
only be failures themselves, but will spread de¬ 
struction around them, and even render useless 
the drawer or box in which they are placed. 

The females of large-bodied moths come with¬ 
in this unpleasant category, but the worst of 
them all are the Goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda ), 
the Ghost-moth (licpialus humuli), and the 
Wood-leopard (Zeuzera ccscidi). Putting aside 
the fact of the independent life which the ab¬ 
domen of these insects seems to possess, and 
mention of which has already been made, they 
are liable to one of the two most dreaded foes of 
collectors, namely, Grease. 

The very mention of the word is enough to 
make an entomologist turn cold, for he knows 
too well what grease in his collections portends. 

It begins very gradually. First, the down on 
the abdomen looks in places rather less dense, 
and more transparent than it ought. Then 
they become decidedly transparent, and look as 
if a little drop of oil had fallen on them. Then 
the greasy spot spreads until the whole abdomen 
has lost its colour. Then it creeps upwards 
and takes possession of the thorax, then it 
spreads over the wings, and finally, the whole 
insect looks as if it had been dipped in oil. 

Worst of all, it seizes the box or drawer, and 
defies all attempts to remove it. There is no 
help for it but to cut out the whole of the 
affected part, burn it, and replace it with fresh 
cork ; for if it should but touch a perfectly 
sound insect, that also will take the infection. 

There are many recipes for removing grease 
from moths, but I doubt whether any of them 
is effectual. If it were there would be no others. 
Boiling the affected parts in benzole or naphtha; 
soaking them in the same fluids for a fortnight; 
roasting them first, and then boiling them in ben¬ 
zole ; covering them with French chalk (such as is 
called “powder” by bootmakers, and employed 
for the subjugation of refractory boots), have 
all been tried. I have made many attempts at ex¬ 
tracting grease, but have never once succeeded. 

But, although we cannot cure grease, we may 
prevent it, and the following method is, I be¬ 
lieve, always effectual. 

Cut off the abdomen at its junction with the 
thorax, put it aside, and set the wings as 
usual. Now, wrap up the abdomen very 
carefully in silver paper, so as to protect it, 
and leave only the base exposed. A little hole 


will be seen, showing the severed gullet, through 
which the food enters the stomach. With fine 
scissors enlarge this hole, and then, by means 
of your needles and a pair of small forceps, ex¬ 
tract all the contents of the abdomen. 

When it is entirely empty, introduce cotton¬ 
wool through the same aperture, and with the 
help of a steel knitting-needle, model it so as to 
reproduce the shape of the abdomen, but a 
little larger, as the skin will shrink while dry¬ 
ing. When it is quite dry it can be joined 
again to the thorax with the ever-useful coagu- 
line, and if the process has been carefully con¬ 
ducted there will be no sign of the junction. 

Stuffing insects has long been known, but 
the ordinary mode is to open the abdomen on 
the under surface, and then empty it through 
the slit. But the abdomen, when stuffed, never 
regains its true shape, even when viewed from 
above, while the under surface is necessarily 
disfigured. 

The first few specimens at which the entomo¬ 
logist tries his hand will probably be spoiled, 
and it is a good plan to practise on the com¬ 
monest insects, such as the Tiger-moth, any 
number of which can be obtained without 
difficulty. When he can produce a stuffed Tiger- 
moth which will bear inspection on both sides, 
he need not be afraid of anything. 

I shall revert to this mode of stuffing moths 
when I come to the next division of the subject 
— i.e. t Preserving. 

Even if the large-bodied moths were not sub¬ 
ject to grease they ought to be stuffed, and that 
for a very simple reason. As the bodies dry 
they become shrunken, wrinkled, and crumpled 
out of all shape, and the larger the body the 
worse does it shrink. An unstuffed Death’s- 
head-moth, for example, is a pitiful sight, and 
so is even a Privet, or Elephant Hawk-moth, 
when contrasted with the same species while 
alive. 

It is necessary to preserve insects from dust 
during the long process of drying. The best 
plan is to purchase a Drying-cage, which can 
be bought at a cheaper rate than you can make 
it, and will certainly be better constructed. 

A very convenient size is now made, contain¬ 
ing ten setting-boards— i.e., nine grooved and 
one flat. The boards and grooves are of various 
widths, so as to suit different insects. There is 
a drawer with four divisions for holding pins, 
braces, etc., and the door has a panel of per¬ 
forated zinc for the admission of air. The price 
of this box, together with setting-boards and 
drawer, is 12s. 6d. 

One of them, now before me, has been much 
improved by the removal of the entire back, and 
the substitution of a piece of perforated zinc of 
equal size. Air can, therefore, pass freely 
through it, and the process of drying is conse¬ 
quently much hastened. 

Do not be in too much haste to dry the 
insects, as the wings are apt to become warped, 
and when that is the case even the relaxing 
pan will not enable them to be flattened pro¬ 
perly. There is no harm, however, in keeping 
the drying-cage in a warm room—a hothouse is 
useless, on account of the dampness of the 
atmosphere and want of ventilation—and allowing 
a current of warm air to sweep over the insects. 
The best-looking insects are always those which 
have dried most gradually. 



KEEPING THE BALANCE. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” etc. 

I n Greece there lived a man— 

(Old iElian tells the tale 
Believe it if you can)— 

So light and thin and frail, 

He could not go about 
Upon a windy day 
For fear of being blown out 
Or carried clean away. 

Therefore, so it is said, 

To keep him on the ground, 

Two plates of solid lead 
Under his feet were bound. 
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Yet still he was so light, 

That when the wind did blow 
He could not stand upright, 

But wavered to and fro. 

To sit upon a chair 
Was equally in vain ; 

The slightest breath of air 
Would lift him up again. 

And when, upon his bed, 

He sought a brief repose, 

Down went his heels ; his head 
Immediately uprose. 

Ho man was ever known 
So empty and so weak 
(By every zephyr blown) 

As this unhappy Greek. 

“The unstable man here commemorated was 
a native of Cos. I have enlarged a little upon 
the description in order to introduce to you a 
figure which, in some respects, resembles him. 
Here it is. You may easily make one like it. 



Get a leaden bullet 
and cut it through the 
middle with an old 
knife and a hammer. 
Then cut out a light 
figure of cork or pith, 
and fasten its feet to 
the flat part of the 
bullet. How if you 
try to make him lie 
down, you will not 
succeed. The moment 
you let go of him he 
springs up again and 
remains in an erect 
position. Why is 
_this?” 

“ His heels arc 
heavier than his 
head.” 



“Yes. The man himself is so light, that 
nearly all the weight is in the lead ; and this 
being round or half-spherical, when you lay the 
figure down you set the half-bullet on its edge. 
By so doing, you raise the centre of gravity ; 
and it will not rest until it has fallen again and 
is supported.” 

“ What is the centre of gravity ? ” 

‘ ‘ The centre of weight; that point in a body 
round which all the other parts balance each 
other. It is not necessarily the centre of the 
figure, because one part of a figure may be 
denser and heavier than another ; but it is the 
centre of its weight. 

How take the other half of your bullet, and 
use it for the head of 
another figure. This 
man will be still more 
eccentric than the 
Greek, for he will per¬ 
sist in standing upon 
his head. His brains 
are evidently the hea¬ 
viest part of him. 
The centre of gravity 
is in his skull, and 
therefore it will seek 
the lowest place, and 
keep it too. So you 
see what inconveni¬ 
ences a thick-brained, 
heavy-headed fellow is 
exposed to.” 

‘‘He is not much 
worse off, though, than 
the light-headed 
Greek.” 

“ I suspect iElian was quizzing some one who 
had no force of character, and was easily turned 



this way or that by anybody who would take 
the trouble to persuade him : like St. James’s 
double-minded man, unstable in all his ways, 
driven by the wind and tossed.” 

“Whereabouts is the centre of gravity in a 
man ? ” 

“ That would be difficult to say. Somewhere 
in his body or trunk ; for that is, of course, the 
heaviest part of him.” 

“ How could you find it out ? ” * 

“You might get near it by hanging him up in 
two different positions. H ang him first by his 
head, and by means of a plumb-line draw a per¬ 
pendicular from the point of suspension. 
Then hang him by the shoulder or side, and 
draw another perpendicular, which, this time, 
will fall across him. Where these two lines 
cross each other will be the centre of gravity ; 
and on that point you might balance him, if 
you were strong enough. I dare say you have 
seen it done in the streets or at a circus—a 
man balanced at the end of a long pole. ” 

“Yes. And I once saw a donkey balanced at 
the top of a ladder. It was a very small 
donkey; but the ladder was rather a long one 
and rested on the man’s chin.” 

“The longer the ladder the easier the feat 
would be ; I’ll tell you why presently.” 

“ If the centre of gravity is in our body or 
chest, how do we manage so easily to stand 
upright i My sister has a 'wooden doll which 
won’t stand up at all.” 

“ That doll has no muscles in her feet. You 
have ; and even when you are standing still 
those muscles are constantly at work, control¬ 
ling the body so as to keep the centre of weight 
directly above the feet. ” 

“ I don’t feel them working.” 

“Ho ; you are so used to it. But balance 
yourself on one foot. Do you feel the muscles 
now ? ” 

“ Yes ; they are constantly at work. Try it, 
all you chaps. ” 

All the chaps tried it; and veiy comical they 
looked standing in a row on one leg and sway¬ 
ing about in their efforts to keep the balance. 
The centre of gravity was in each case supported, 
though there was not much gravity in their 
faces. That is not the right place for ‘ ‘ gravity ” 
at playtime. 

“Steady!” cried their teacher, “you are 
swaying about like the unhappy Greek ! Why 
do you throw out your arms, first to one side 
and then to the other ? ” 

“ To keep the balance, sir.” 

“ In other words, that you may bring the 
centre of gravity over the foot on which you are 
standing. The centre of gravity moves as your 
arms move. If you feel yourself falling towards 
the left, you throw out your right arm, and that 
brings the centre of weight more towards the 
right side. The centre of gravity is but a point, 
and while you keep that point supported, you 
may stand upon a point, or upon a rope, or on 
anything else. That is how the rope-dancers 
manage. They usually have a pole, weighted 
at each end with lead. The man and the pole 
form, practically, but one body, and have but 
one centre of gravity ; therefore, by moving the 
pole a very little the performer can easily throw 
more weight to one side or the other as required, 
and so bring the centre of gravity directly over 
the rope. 

“ It requires time and practice to become a 
good rope-dancer; more than it is worth, perhaps. 
But you can make a good balancer with very 
little trouble. 

‘ ‘ Take a common wine-bottle ; fit a short 
cork to it, and stick a needle through the cork, 
so that the point may project upwards. Tha,t 
must be done before you put the cork into the 
bottle ; otherwise you would have to get into 
the bottle to do it. . The use of the bottle is 
merely as a stand. I wish the bottle were never 
put to any worse use than that. 

“Take another cork and stick a long pin 
through it, so that the point may project half 
an inch or so downwards. Into the sides of 
this second cork stick two forks in a slanting 
direction, handles downwards. How with a 
little patience you will be able to place the point 
of the pin upon the point of the needle • and, 


once there, there it will remain balanced, sway¬ 
ing about and perhaps turning round a little, 
but without falling off. The 
weight here is in the forks, and 
the centre of gravity low down, 
between the two handles. The 
handles, therefore, being free to 
move, adjust themselves, so 
that the centre of gravity is 
supported, and that is all that 
is required. 

; There is a good puzzle bridge in the Boy’s 
Own Paper, Ho. 8. If you examine it, you 
will find that the centre of gravity of each half 
of the bridge is exactly over the one domino on 
which that half rests. There are two blocks of 
dominos, two centres of gravity, and two sup¬ 
ports.” 

“Our Jack was carrying a bucket of water 
the other day, and the handle came off. The 
bucket dropped down on one side, and ho fell 
over on the other. What made him fall, sir, 
when the bucket fell ? ” 

“Jack was carrying the bucket in his left hand, 

I suppose, and leaning over to the right, stretch¬ 
ing out the right arm to keep the balance. 
When the weight of the bucket was suddenly 
removed, the centre of gravity was raised, and 
thrown at the same time to the opposite side. 
As long as the heavy bucket formed part of 
him (as I may say’’) the centre of gravity was 
nearer the ground; but when it fell, Jack’s 
centre was raised, and he overbalanced. The 
louver the centre of gravity is in any body, the 
more firmly that body will stand ; and. the 
higher it is up, the more likely it will be to 
topple over. 1 saw some of you walking on the 
top of a wall the other day, and you had some 
difficulty in balancing yourselves. Others crept 
on their hands and knees; they required no 
balancing, because their centre of gravity -was 
lowered, and their base of support extended.” 

“Yes, 1 understand that. But you said 
just now that a man could be more easily 
balanced at the top of a long pole than on a 
short one ; or a donkey (with four legs) upon a 
high ladder more easily than on a lower one. 
How can that be ? ” 

“ It sounds like a contradiction, but it is tine, 
nevertheless. Try it. Hot with a donkey, but 
with this stick, which has a heavy knob at one 
end. With the knob downwards, resting on the 
palm of your hand, you can scarcely balance the 
stick for a moment; but with the knob upwards 
there is comparatively little difficulty.” 

“It is so, certainly: but I don’t understand 
why.” 

“ Because in this case the centre of gravity is 
supported by keeping the hand in a proper posi¬ 
tion under it. When the weight is at the top of 
the stick it has a larger arc to traverse in falling 
from the perpendicular than if it were lower 
down, and the person who balances it has a pro¬ 
portionately longer time to move his hand so as 
to give it the necessary support. In other words, 
the higher the centre of gravity is, the farther it 
has to fall, and the more time there is to check 
it while falling. 

“ Do you ever walk on stilts ? If so, you will 
know that it is much easier to keep the balance 
upon high stilts than on low ones. In some 
parts of France the people are in the constant 
habit of walking about on stilts. The elevation 
enables them to see farther across the level 
plains, and to observe where their flocks are 
feeding. If they were to fall they would describe 
a large arc, and come down with great force, 
but they do not fall. A very slight movement of 
the stilt is sufficient to keep it under their centre 
of gravity. If they were lower down greater 
exertion and a swifter movement would be ne¬ 
cessary to correct every unsteadiness. Men can¬ 
not stand still upon stilts, because there are no 
muscles at the foot of the stilt to play upon the 
ground and react upon the body. Observe, then, 
"that when the base is movable, as in balancing 
a pole with a donkey on it, or in walking upon 
stilts, the higher up the weight is the better. But 
when the base is not movable, the lower down 
the centre of gravity is, the less risk there will 
be of an upset. Boats have often been capsized 
by timid people standing up in a moment of 
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alarm, and so raising the centre of gravity, and 
coaches by having too great a load of passengers 
and luggage on the roof with no ‘insides.’ 
The great thing is to keep the centre of gravity 
supported, and then, though it be but a pin's 
point resting upon that of a needle, there can be 
no fall.” 

“Yes; but one can’t always be thinking 
about one’s centre of gravity.” 

“ It is not necessary. Habit or instinct sup¬ 
plies all that is wanted. You balance yourselves 
from the time you get out of bed in the morn¬ 
ing till you go to bed again at night, without 
ever thinking about it. Only when you stand 
on one leg, or go into dangerous places, are you 
conscious of the effort you are making. Your 
Maker has ordered it thus, that you may guard 
against accidents, and yet be free from constant 
care and trouble in doing so. Even the birds 
are taught to place their heads under their 
wings when sleeping, so as to render their form 
more compact and their balance more perfect. 

“ Walking has to be acquired in infancy, and 
until the foot has learnt to use its muscles un¬ 
consciously and rightly, the child lias many a 
fall. There are also two ways of walking, a 
right and a wrong way. Some men sway from 
side to side as they walk, altering the centre of 
gravity at every step, and being obliged to 
straggle their feet accordingly to support it. A 
well-drilled soldier, on the contrary, keeps his 
body steady, and uses his legs for the forward 
movement only. Of course he gets over the 
ground much faster and with less exertion than 
the sloucher. Balancing, like everything else, 
has to be learnt, and when learnt, is practised 
without any trouble. There was a man once 
who had been a cripple from his mother’s womb, 
and who never had walked. Suddenly the use 
of his limbs was given him—‘ his feet and ankle 
bones received strength.’ If that had been all, 
it might have taken him days or weeks to learn 
the right use of his muscles ; he would not have 
been a »le, without much practice, even to stand 
upright. But the miracle was carried beyond 
this. St. Peter’s words to the cripple were, 

‘ In the name of Jesus Clirist of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk. And he leaping up stood, and 
entered with them into the temple, walking ,and 
leaping , and praising God.’ Not only was 
strength given him, but skill to use it; he was 
to ‘rise and walk/ and was enabled to do so 
at once. 

“That completeness of cure was intended to 
teach what the power of the Saviour can do for 
the soul in all ages, as then for the body. Our 
strength, and the instinct by which we apply 
it, come to us gradually, and not by a miracle ; 
but let us think about it sometimes, and be 
thankful for it all the same.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Swimming Match. 

The following story, which we have from a 
friend of one of those concerned in it—now a 
county court judge—is described by our corre¬ 
spondent as extremely characteristic alike of his 
legal friend and of Professor "Whewell, “the 
grand old invincible master of Trinity.” About 
fifty years ago a couple of Cambridge under¬ 
graduates, who were reading hard for honours, 
went to spend their last long vacation at a quiet 
seaside place on the coast of Devon. They had 
agreed to read with a young Bachelor, wdio was 
a candidate for a Fellowship at Trinity, after 
distinguishing himself as second wrangler ; a 
man of many parts, athletic, massive, powerful 
in mind and body, omnivorous in book-matters, 
wonderful in detail. The three were all hard 
workers—for their future life depended 011 their 
efforts—and alike prepared to strain every nerve, 
two for the Senate House examination, the other 
for the most searching ordeal perhaps that the 
world of that day could show. Such students 
need vigorous exercise as relaxation. Cricket 
was at that time barely known ; other games 
there -were none : fortunately the sea was at 
hand, and a good long daily swim was an im¬ 
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mense relief after the morning’s work, and a 
stimulus for efforts to come. 

“ 1 never, got over Whewell but once,” 
said my informant, “ and we often tried. He 
was always one too many for- us. But one day 
I succeeded. I knew something of the cur¬ 
rents on that coast, and I proposed a swim¬ 
ming match. A fishing-smack lay at anchor 
some distance from shore, and as we were all 
big muscular fellows, I proposed a race. Start¬ 
ing at a given signal, each from the place* he 
preferred, we were to swim round the smack, 
and make for shore as hard as we could. The 
proposal was accepted, and we stripped. I 
walked some little way from the rest, observing 
that the ti *.e had turned. The signal was given, 
and in we went. I came down the current, 
working gradually across it, and was carried 
without much effort round the boat. Whewell 
came fr»m the nearest point, straight across the 
flow, battling like a giant and blowing like a 
grampus. He got round all right My other 
friend succeeded in reaching the smack, but was 
so exhausted that he saiag out to a lad on board 
to throw him a rope. This the boy did, but 
forgot to make the end fast, and in a minute the 
poor fellow was drifting out to sea, calling 
loudly for help. We swam to his assistance 
and soon brought him all right to land. But I 
shall never forget how annoyed they were at 
being taken in ! Fortimately, all’s well that 
ends well ! ” 


The Little Cavalier. 

He walks beside his mother, 

And looks up in her face ; 

He weal’s a glow of boyish pride 
With such a royal grace ! 

He proudly waits upon her, 

Would shield her without fear— 

The boy who loves his mother well, 

Her little cavalier. 

To see no tears of sorrow 
Upon her loving cheek, 

To gain her sweet approving smile, 

To hear her softly speak — 

Ah ! what in all this wide world 
Could be to him so dear ?— 

The boy who loves his mother well, 

Her little cavalier. 

Look for him in the future 
Among the good and true ! 

All blessings on the upward way 
His little feet pursue. 

Of robed and crowned and sceptred kings 
He stands the royal peer— 

The boy who loves his mother well, 

Her little cavalier. 


London School Board Pete. 

Over 30,000 young folk visited the Crystal 
Palace on the 12th July, on the occasion of the 
fourth annual f£te and distribution of prizes to 
children belonging to the Board Schools of 
London. The great feature of the day was a 
concert in the centre transept by a choir of 
about 6,000 children, who sang a number of 
hymns, anthems, and glees in excellent style, 
under the direction of Mr. Evans. The per¬ 
formance was listened to by several thousand 
people, and duiing its progress Lord Granville 
distributed Bibles and Testaments to a select 
few out of 4,000 pupil teachers and children, 
who in January last excelled in Biblical know¬ 
ledge at an examination in which no less than 
112,000 voluntarily took part, the books being 
the gift of Mr. Francis Peek and the Religious 
Tract Society, 

Lord Granville, in the course of his address, 
said:—“The London School Board was the 
first to set the example of religious instruc¬ 
tion without sectarian or denominational teach¬ 
ing. There were many who believed this 
impossible. I admit that I was one of those 
who considered that a middle course between 
denominational and secular education would 
be very difficult; but the greatest proof of 
the success of what has been done is that 


whereas four years ago 38,000 pupils were 
examined in religious knowledge, this year 
112,000 have been examined, an aggregate 
which would have been still greater only that it 
was deemed necessary not to give prizes in the 
first standard, where the largest numbers exist. $ 
Now if I could make my voice reach the fire or 
six thousand children in the orchestra—samples 
of that very much larger number who are being 
taught in the Board Schools of London—I 
should wish to offer them my hearty congratula¬ 
tions ou the success they have achieved. They 
have received a worthy prize for their labour ; 
they have received the book of all books, one 
which, in its religious aspect, is a charm to 
children, a solace to adults, and a comfort to 
old age ; one -which, apart from its sacred origin 
and its sacred character, contains some of the 
noblest lessons of history, of eloquence, of 
poetry, of reasoning, and, above all, of moral 
teaching : whilst in our own beautiful transla¬ 
tion we find some of the best -ways of learning 
our own mother tongue. If I could offer some 
advice as well as congratulation, I should tell 
the children not to desert the path which they 
have so well entered upon, but adhere to the 
precepts of that book which has been so largely 
distributed to them, and by so doing regulate 
their relations with God and with man. If they 
do this they -will gain their reward.” Dr. 
Manning, on behalf of the Religious Tract 
Society, presented the noble chairman with a 
handsomely-bound copy of the Bible as a sou* 
venir of the occasion. 
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E. B., Mrs. T. S., and others.—The drawing subjects 
for which we give prizes are always plainly stated 
by us when announcing the competitions, and those 
who w r ill persist in choosing their own subjects are, 
of course, disqualified. If we ask for a copy of a 
special picture, what sense is there in sending us an 
outline map ? 

H. D. M.—Why not ask your musketry instructor? 

A. T. (Dublin) writes to say “ he has a large collec¬ 
tion of shells, and would like to know more about 
them." As this is all he tells us, we fear we cannot 
inform him about his possessions. We hope, however, 
in due time, to find space for an article or articles 
on shells in general, when we trust A. T. may 
find we have chanced to supply just the information 
he desires. 

J. T. (Belfast).—Quite impossible to say now, as all 
the unsuccessful prize-competition MSS. have been 
destroyed. 

H. L., .T.W., and others.—You will see that the articles 
on “Killing and Preserving Insects " are being Con¬ 
tinued, and will doubtless afford you just the infor¬ 
mation you seek. In an early Monthly Part we 
hope to give a beautiful coloured plate of Butter¬ 
flies. The subject of birds’-eggs will be treated 
later on. 

Alpha.—T hank you very much. You will see that we 
have not forgotten your request. The papers on 
Swimming, as, indeed, are all the articles in our 
columns, have been written by a high authority on 
such matters, and they may therefore be thoroughly 
depended on. 

“Gardener" (N.B.).—Write to any good florist in. 
your district, as th a carriage in such matters is often 
an item w'orch considering. They are none of them 
expensive plants, and would run from Is. each 
upwards, according to size, etc. 

J. B. Fuller (Norwich).—Two or three pairs of 
pigeons are quite enough to commence with. Had. 
your son read the whole of the seven chapters atten¬ 
tively he would hardly require further information 
with regard to the formation of the house : still, in 
an early number we will endeavour to furnish an 
enlarged diagram of the cage on the roof, whieh 
appears to be his great difficulty. 

E. S. J.—We will not forget white mice when a favour¬ 
able opportunity occurs. 

Communications have also been received from MARIAN, 
Lakeman, H. H. (shall be done), H. S. C. L 





















FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler" “ True Bluet" etc. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— IN PRISON, AND OUT AGAIN. 

T he order to march was given. The two 
officers went first, followed by Brown 
and Tom supporting Jack, and the gen¬ 
darmes marched on either side of them 
with their bayonets fixed. 

Rayner and Oliver took the bearings of 
the house and remarked the country as they 
went along. They found that they were 
proceeding inlaud, and on inquiring of the 
sergeant he said that they were going to a 


A Struggle for Liberty. 
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place called Le Trou, where other English 
prisoners were confined. 

“Are there many of them?” inquired 
Bayner. 

“ Yes,” answered the Frenchman, “some 
hundreds, I believe ; for one of our frigates 
captured a ship of yours not long ago, and 
most of the officers and men who escaped 
death were sent there.” 

Bayner in vain endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain what English ship was spoken of, for 
he had heard of none taken by the French 
of late years. 

The sergeant, however, was positive, 
though he did not know either the name of 
the ship or the exact time of the capture. 

“ I suspect ho has heard some old story, 
and he repeats it for the sake of annoying 
us,” observed Oliver. 

“We must not let him suppose that we 
are cast down. We’ll try to learn how far 
off this Le Trou is.” 

Bayner questioned the sergeant. 

“ He says it is three days’ journey. We 
shall have to stop at different houses on 
the road. That he must first take us to 
the mayor, or some official, who may per- 
% haps send us to the governor at Leogane, 
by whom we shall be examined, and if 
found, as reported, to be spies, we shall be 
shot.” 

“ Then Le Trou is not our first destina¬ 
tion, and much will depend upon the cha¬ 
racter of the mayor before .whom we are 
taken,” observed Oliver. 

As they still continued in a northerly 
direction, they knew that they were not go¬ 
ing to Leogane, which lay to the westward, 
nor were they increasing their distance 
from the Spanish border. 

Towards evening they reached a house 
of some size, built, as are most of those in 
the country, on one storey, raised on a plat¬ 
form, with a broad veranda and wide 
projecting eaves. At one end, however, 
was a circular tower of considerable 
height. 

“ Here we shall stop, and there will be 
your lodging after you have been examined 
by Monsieur le Maire,” said the sergeant, 
pointing to the tower. 

They conducted them up the steps to a 
hall, at one end of which was a baize- 
covered table, with a large chair and 
several smaller chairs on either side. 

After some time a little old gentleman 
in a red nightcap and flowered dressing- 
gown, with slippered feet, and spectacles 
on nose, entered the hall, followed by 
another in black, apparently his clerk. 

Two other persons also came in and 
took their seats at the table, while the 
clerk began to nibble his pen and shuffle 
his papers. 

The old gentleman, in a squeaky voice, 
inquired who were the prisoners now 
brought before him, and of what crime 
they were accused. 

The sergeant at once stepped up to the 
table, and giving a military salute, in¬ 
formed Monsieur le Maire how he had 
heard of spies being in the country, and 
how he had captured them at the house of 
Madame La Boche. 

“But if they are Englishmen, they 
cannot speak French, and we require an 
interpreter,” said the mayor. “ Do any of 
you, my friends, understand the language 
of those detestable islanders ? ” 

No one replied. After the remark of 
the mayor, it might seem a disgrace even 
to speak English. 

Bayner, anxious not to prolong the 
business, on hearing what was said stepped 
up to the table, and observed that, as he 
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spoke French, he should be happy to ex¬ 
plain how he and his companions came into 
the country. 

He then gave a brief account of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the shipwreck, and 
what had since occurred. He was sorry 
anybody present should entertain ill-feel¬ 
ings towards the English, as for his part 
he liked France, and had a warm regard 
for many Frenchmen. 

Even the mayor was impressed, and a 
pleased smile came over his weazened fea¬ 
tures. 

‘ ‘ I am ready to believe the account you 
give me, and that you certainly are not 
spies,” he said. “ The body of your coun¬ 
tryman found on the beach proves that 
you were shipwrecked. Still, as you are in 
the country, we must consider you as pri¬ 
soners of war, and treat you as such. For 
this night you must remain here, and to¬ 
morrow I will consider whether I will send 
you to Leogane or Le Trou, where you 
will wait with others of your countrymen 
to be exchanged.” 

After some further remarks the examina¬ 
tion terminated, and Bayner and Oliver, 
with the three seamen, were marched off 
under a guard to the tower. 

It was nearly dark, and they were con¬ 
ducted by the light of a lantern up two 
flights of steps to a room in an upper 
storey. As far as they could judge, it was 
furnished with several pallet beds, a table, 
some chairs, and stools. 

“You are to remain here until to-mor¬ 
row morning, messieurs, when I shall know 
in what direction to proceed. Monsieur 
le Maire has ordered you some food, and 
you will, I hope, not complain of your 
treatment,” said the sergeant, as he closed 
the door, which he locked and bolted. 
They heard him descending. 

c “ We are better off than I should have 
expected,” remarked Bayner, surveying 
the room by the light of the lantern which 
the sergeant had left. 

“ The point is, Are we able to escape ? ” 
said Oliver. 

“You mind, sir, how we got out of the 
prison in France, and I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t get out of this place,” observed 
Jack, going to one of the two narrow win¬ 
dows which the room contained, and look¬ 
ing forth. They were strongly barred. 
The night was dark, and he could only see 
the glimmer of a light here and there in 
the distance. It was impossible also to 
ascertain the height of the window from 
the ground. 

“ We will certainly try to get out,” said 
Bayner, joining Jack at the window. 
“ Though I fear that you with your bruises 
and battered ribs will be unable to make 
your way on foot across the country.” 

“Don’t mind me, sir,” answered Jack. 
“ I have no pain to speak of. If the worst 
comes to the worst I can but remain 
behind. I shall be content if you and Mr. 
Crofton and Tom and Brown make your 
escape.” 

“ No, no, my brave fellow,” said Bayner, 
“ we will not leave you behind. But 
before we talk of what we will do we must 
try what we can do. These bars seem 
very strongly fixed into the stone, and 
may resist our attempts to get them out.” 

“ There’s nothing like trying, however,” 
observed Oliver. “We must get away to¬ 
night, for if the mayor decides on sending 
us either to Leogane or Le Trou we shall 
have a very poor chance afterwards.” 

They tried the bars, but all of them were 
deeply imbedded in the stone. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 


observed Jack. “We may dig out the 
lead with our knives, and if we can get one 
bar loose we shall soon wrench off the ends 
of the others, or bend them back enough, 
to let us creep through. Brown wouldn’t 
make much of bending one of these iron 
bars, would you, Sam ? ” 

“ I’ll try what I can do,” said tho 
seaman, “ especially if it’s to get us our 
liberty.” 

“ Then, not - to lose time, I’ll make a 
beginning if you’ll let me, sir,” said Jack, 
and he got out his knife, but just as he had 
commenced operations steps were heard 
ascending the stairs. Tho door opened, 
and one of the gendarmes appeared, fol¬ 
lowed by a negro carrying a basket of 
provisions. 

“Monsieur le Maire does not want to 
starve you, and so from his bountiful kind¬ 
ness has sent you some supper,” said the 
former. 

“We are much obliged to Monsieur the 
Mayor, but we should be still more so if 
he would set us at liberty,” said Bayner. 

Meanwhile the black boy was spreading 
the table with the contents of the basket. 

The gendarme laughed. “No, no, we 
are not apt to let our caged birds fly,” he 
answered. “ I hope, messieurs, you will 
enjoy your suppers, and I would advise 
you then to take some sleep to be ready to 
start early in the morning, as soon as it is 
decided in what direction you are to go.” 

Bayner thanked the gendarme, who, fol¬ 
lowed by the black boy, went out of the 
room, bolting and barring the door behind 
him. 

The men now drew their benches to the 
table, and Bayner and Oliver, taking their 
places, fell to with the rest, there being 
no necessity, under such circumstances, for 
keeping up official ceremony. 

Supper was quickly got through, and 
each man stowed away the remainder of 
the provisions in his pockets. While they 
went to work with their knives at the bars, 
Bayner and Oliver examined the beds. 
They were thankful to find that the canvas 
at the bottom was lashed by pieces of 
tolerably stout rope. These, with the aid 
of the ticking cut into strips, would form 
a line of sufficient length and strength to 
enable them to descend, should they suc¬ 
ceed in getting out the bars. This, how¬ 
ever, was not easily to be accomplished. 
When the officers went to the window, 
they found that Jack and his companions 
had made little progress. The bars fitted 
so closely into the holes that there was but 
a small quantity of lead, and without a 
hammer and chisel it seemed impossible to 
make the hole sufficiently large to move 
the bars so as to allow Brown to exert his 
strength upon them. If the two centre 
perpendicular bars could be got out, the 
lowest horizontal bar might be bent up. 

This would afford ample room for the 
stoutest of the party to get through. 

‘ ‘We’ve got out of a French prison before, 
sir, and we’ll get out now,” said Jack, 
working away. 

“Yes, but we were small boys then, and 
you, Jack, and I, would find it a hard mat¬ 
ter to get through the same sized hole now 
that we could then,” observed Bayner. 

“ That’s just it, sir. If two small boys 
could get out of a French prison, I am 
thinking that five well-nigh grown men 
can manage the job. We’ll do it, sir, never 
fear. If this stone was granite it might 
puzzle us, but it’s softer than that by a 
long way, and I have already cut out some 
of it with my knife, though to be sure it 
does blunt it considerably.” 
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The progress Jack and his companions 
made was very small, and it was evident 
that unless they could work faster they 
would be unable to remove the bar before 
daylight. Rayner and Oliver searched 
round, the room for any pieces of iron 
which might serve the purpose of a chisel. 
They examined the bedsteads—they were 
formed entirely of wood. There was of 
course no fireplace, or a poker might have 
assisted them. 

They had just returned to the window 
when their ears caught the sound of a few 
low notes from a violin, played almost 
directly beneath them. 

“ Why ! I do believe that’s the tune Le 
Due was playing to us last evening,” ex¬ 
claimed Jack. 

All was again silent. Rayner and Oliver 
tried to look through the bars, but could 
see nothing; all was still. 

Again the notes were heard. Jack 
whistled a few bars of the same air. A 
voice from below, in a suppressed tone, 
asked in French, ‘ ‘ Have you a thin line P 
Let it down.” 

“ It is Le Due. He has got something 
for us. May be just what we want,” cried 
Jack. 

“Oui, oui,” he answered. “It will 
quickly be ready.” 

The ticking of one of the mattresses was 
quickly cut up and formed into a line, 
which was lowered. Rayner, who held it, 
felt a gentle tug, and as he hauled it up, 
what was the delight of the party to find 
two strong files ! There could be no doubt 
that Le Due had formed some plan to assist 
them in escaping, or he would not have 
come thus furnished. Probably they had 
to thank Madame La Roche for suggesting 
it. They did not stop, however, to discuss 
the matter, but set to work immediately to 
file away the bars, making as little noise 
as possible. "While two of them were thus 
employed, the rest walked about the room, 
and talked and laughed and sang, so as to 
drown the sound of the files. Presently 
they heard from the other side of the 
building the loud tones of a fiddle, the 
player evidently keeping his bow going at 
a rapid rate. Then came the sounds of 
laughter and the stamping of feet, as if 
people were dancing. 

“ Why, our guards will be kept awake, 
and we shall have no chance of getting off, 
I fear,” said Oliver. 

“ If our guards dance they will drink, 
and sleep afterwards, never fear,” answered 
Rayner. ‘ ‘ Our friend Le Due knows 
what he is about. I’m sure that we can 
trust him, or he would not have taken the 
trouble to bring us these files.” 

The fiddle was kept going, and Brown 
and Jack kept time to the tune with the 
files as they worked, laughing heartily as 
they did so. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Jack, “ there’s one 
bar through. Take a spell here, Tom. 
You’ve helped the armourer sometimes, and 
know how to use a file.” 

Tom, being as eager to get out as the 
rest, worked away better than he did on 
most occasions. 

Jack, however, soon again took the file, 
and in a short time announced that both 
the centre bars were cut through at the 
bottom. 

They had next to file the upper bars suf¬ 
ficiently to enable Brown to bend them 
back. Losing patience, however, he at 
last seized one of them, when, placing his 
feet against the window, he bent back with 
all his strength. He was more successful 
than he expected, for the iren giving way, 


down he fell on the floor with a tremen¬ 
dous crash, which would certainly have 
been heard by the guards below, had not 
their attention been drawn off by the fiddle 
of Le Due, who was scraping away with 
more vehemence than ever. Rayner and 
Oliver had in the meantime been manu¬ 
facturing the rope by which they hoped to 
descend to the ground. They could mea¬ 
sure the necessary length by the small line 
with which the files had been drawn up, 
and they had the satisfaction of finding 
that it was amply long enough for their 
purpose. 

They now secured it to one of the re¬ 
maining bars. Rayner and Oliver agreed 
that it would be wise to descend while the 
fiddle was going. 

“ Let me go first,” said Brown. “lam 
the heaviest, and if it bears me, it will 
bear any of you.” 

Tom said nothing. His modesty or 
something else prevented him from putting 
himself forward when any danger was to 
be encountered. 

Rayner himself had intended to descend 
first, but the rest of the party begged him 
to let some one else go, and at last Oliver 
led the way. 

Judging by the still louder scraping of 
Le Due’s fiddle, he must have suspected 
what they were about. Oliver could hear 
the notes coming round from the other side 
of the building. 

All, however, below him was silence and 
darkness. He could not judge, as he 
looked down, whether he was to alight on 
hard or soft ground, whether into a ditch 
or stream, or whether they should have a 
fence to climb. His chief fear was that 
some of the dogs allowed to go loose in 
every country house might discover him 
and his companions before they could effect 
their escape. 

All this passed through his mind as he 
was letting himself down the rope, to 
which he clung with arms and feet as a 
sailor only can cling with security. He 
soon reached the bottom. The ground ap¬ 
peared to be firm, and was, as far as he 
could judge, perfectly level. The tower 
threw a dark shadow, in which he stood 
listening for any sounds which might indi¬ 
cate danger. 

It had been agreed, even should one 
or two of the gendarmes come round, to 
spring upon them, seize their arms, and 
gag them. 

As soon as his feet touched the ground, 
he pulled out his handkerchief, ready for 
the latter object. Presently another came 
down. It was Brown, the best man to 
tackle an enemy, as his muscular strength 
was equal to any two of the rest. Ho enemy 
appeared, however, and at length Rayner, 
who came last, reached the bottom in 
safety. 

{To be continued.) 



SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE BOY WHO SAVED INDIA. 

W HILST these pages are being written the 
dust of one of England’s noblest sons is 
being deposited by loving hands in 'Westminster 
Abbey. 

Peaceful and gentle were his last hours. A 
warrior, who had done his country noble service, 
he could say that his greatest victories were 
bloodless ones, and that his conquests were over 
the hearts of the people whom he subdued. 

Only the other day John Lawrence, “the 
saviour of India,” worn and wearied by a life of 
ceaseless toil, and almost sightless, stood in his 
place among his peers, ready as of yore, at the 
call of duty, to aid his beloved quoen and 
country. 

To-day his name belongs to history, but it 
has been graven so deeply that it will last as 
long as the annals of our empire in the east. 

We arc not going to talk history in this paper. 
If we can bring John Lawrence before us as he 
really was, and see the noble springs of action 
which moved him to the performance of great 
deeds, then history will talk to us, which is 
much better. 

The aim in these papers has been to trace 
some of the noble rivers of life to their springs, 
often in quiet unpromising places. But we 
have seen the insignificant streams fed in their 
course, and gathering strength as they proceeded, 
until at length they have broadened and deep¬ 
ened into famous rivers, which have blessed the 
world by tlieir influence. 

I must say a word first about our hero’s father. 
Alexander William Lawrence went out to India 
as a volunteer when a very young man. He 
was a lieutenant in the 77th Foot when that 
regiment was before Seringapatam, and he led 
a forlorn hope through the bed of the river, 
which gained the English troops an entrance 
into that well-defeuded city, and ended the 
career of the Tipu Sahib. 

Lieutenant Lawrence won much by that 
daring exploit. He was called the “lion-hearted” 
afterwards, and gained promotion. He also won 
a wife. 

He became the father of a family of heroes. 
Every one of them became distinguished— 
several became famous. Henry, tlie third son, 
became the hero of Lucknow, to whom tho first 
of these papers was devoted. 

Five boys lived to manhood, and they all 
went to India. John, the youngest, seems to 
have taken to it as naturally as a duck takes to 
water. 

The family appeared to live in an atmosphere 
of military renown. There were several things 
in connection with their history to give a daring 
hoy a desire for adventure. 

First there was Irish blood in their veins. I 
am proud of them on that score. The mother 
of the heroes wag the daughter of a Protestant 
clergyman in the north of Ireland, but that 
would not account for the boys choosing the 
army for tlieir profession. It may have had 
something to do with it, however, as we shall 
see. 

John was educated at the Londonderry High 
School up to the time of his going to Hailey- 
bury. 

Londonderry has a history which will bear 
comparison with that of any city in tho king¬ 
dom for romance. 

The schoolboys there know the chapter of 
history relating to the “glorious siege” by 
heart. 

Religious feuds are deplorable. The hatred 
of creed is the worst of all and the deepest of 
all. Well would it be for Erin could she forget 
to perpetuate the days of tyranny and wrong in 
her desire for peace and progress. 

But young John Lawrence being at Derry 
High School, and his mother being a clergy¬ 
man’s daughter, lie would be sure to hear of the 
prentice boys, thirteen in number, who closed the 
Ferry Gate against the soldiers of King James, 
and thus began the dreadful siege, which con¬ 
tinued for 105 days, under the most he art-re nd' 
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ing privations, by the most devoted courage and 
endurance. 

It was a fight for faith as well as country. 

The man who did most to keep the fainting 
spirits of his fellow-defenders from failing alto¬ 
gether was a Protestant clergyman named 
Walker. 

John Lawrence would often roam with his 
schoolfellows along the ramparts of the old 
town. He would see the quaint old culverins, 
which scattered bricks cased with lead into the 
enemy’s camp, lying as in the days of the siege. 
He would hear of the terrible sufferings of the 
brave band of men and ■women during that awful 
period when pestilence and famine slew more 


better start than they had given him. But 
Henry Lawrence was not a man to envy a 
brother in success, and so John went. 

At college he proved himself worthy of the 
name he bore. 

Tall and strong for his age, lie was first in and 
out of school. He pulled oil' the chief prizes, 
and those who knew him best expected great 
things of him in India. 

He went out as a civil servant—that meant 
that he was in a channel which might lead him 
I to a much higher post than his brothers could 
j reach who went out to join the army. 

He obtained his appointment just Half a 
! century ago, and his first station was at Delhi. 


tlinn the showers of shot rained from the onno- 
site side of the river. 

11 is young heart could not fail to be stirred 
by the account of the final relief. How .the 
Lnglish ships at length sailed up the Boyle 
ana broke the booms which the besiegers had 
placed across the river. How, at ten o’clock 
on the night of the 28th of July, 1689, the 
vessels dropped anchor at the quay, and a 
multitude ot skeletons tottered down, and with 
withered hands snatched the abundant food 
with which the ships were laden. 

He could not fail to catch some of the old 
lire or heroic endurance as he listened to such 
a history from schoolfellows and friends • lie 
could not fail to learn the lesson taimht him 
by his mother from that wonderful defence— 
that brave men and tender women, whose trust I 
was in God and in His word, might be slain i 
or starved by those who knew not the Truth : 
but would never surrender. 

This schoolboy training must have borne ‘ 
iiuit in after years when John Lawrence was • 
called upon to rule over cruel tribes and : 
opposing castes in India. 

When Henry Lawrence was stricken down ' 
with lever, caught on that memorable march 
into Lurmah, he was ordered lioine ; and when 
he reached England His young brother John 
was about sixteen. 

He strongly recommended his parents to send 
John to Haileybury College, although by doinn- I 
so they would be giving their youngest son a ' 


If was a splendid training-ground for a younw 
man it he chose to use his opportunities. ° 

John Lawrence did use them, for he had a 
deep sense of duty, and of something higher 
still. Many young fellows of his age might 
have chafed under the uninteresting work that 
had to be done. 

There was some excitement in fighting, but 
the steady routine of a civil servant tried many 
men and caused them to long for more excitiii" 
employment. ° 

John Lawrence was content to labour and to 
wait. He did so for several years, and then 
i deliverance came. It not only came, but it 
! brought with it the opportunity of using all 
| th ® knowledge lie had gained of the country 
! ail l ie P e °ph; by his years of work in Delhi. 

Ihe secret of John Lawrence’s power may be 
stated here. He was a man who could govern • 
he was able to govern himself first, and in 
that school he learned to govern others. 

It was with the first Sikh war that John 
Lawrence began his important career. But a 
word or two about that first Sikh war. 

A lad of seventeen succeeded Mahah-Singh 
who was the chief of one of the Sikh military or¬ 
ganisation?, of which there were twelve. The 
Sikhs were originally a religious body, but by 
degrees they became powerful and military, and 
the Punjab was ruled by twelve chiefs, who had 
each a district assigned to him. 

Although a mere boy, Prince Bunjcet-Singh 
was full of ambition. He made war upon the 


neighbouring sirdars, or rulers, of the Punjab, 
and at length conquered the entire country of 
the five rivers. He had taken into his service 
two officers who had served under Napoleon, 
and his army was so well organised that the- 
British in India began to watch his progress 
with anxiety. 

He was one of the most remarkable men in 
Indian history. Small, slight, deeply pitted, 
with smallpox, and blind of one eye, he yet pos¬ 
sessed tremendous energy, and he ruled with, 
moderation and clemency. 

Under him the Sikh nation became a great 
power, and the Punjab a country of warriors. 

He died in 1839. After his death the Punjab 
became torn with dissensions. The army felt 
its power, but had lost employment, and after 
ravaging its own country, the army of Ilunjeet 
Singh crossed the Sutlej river, which divided 5 
the Punjab from British territory. Then the 
British Lion stood at bay. It was in the early 
part of 1846 that the two armies met. Fieree- 
and fearless the Sikh army flung itself upon the 
handful of British, and almost carried the day.. 
But the dogged resistance which never knows, 
defeat at length conquered, and the Sikh army 
retreated across the frontier. The attempt to 
set up a Sikh government, supported by British 
bayonets, was tried and failed, for in two years’ 
time the Sikh army was again in revolt. 

This time the Punjab was annexed, and John 
Lawrence became its ruler. So firm and yet 
so kind was his government that the lawless. 
Sikhs became devoted subjects, and the country 
had peace. It used to be as dangerous to move 
from one part of the Punjab to another as to- 
make that fatal journey from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ! 

Lawrence speedily made the country as safe- 
as any part of England to travel in. 

John Lawrence did not do things by halves. He 
was thorough. His kingdom covered an area 
of something over 50,000 square miles, but 
though the way was difficult and often dangerous, 
he visited every spot. He organised native 
regiments and police, he made himself known 
and trusted and feared, even to the remotest 
bounds of the Punjab, and justice became the- 
right of the poor and oppressed. 

Long afterwards, when he became a peer, he> 
chose for his motto, “ Be ready,” and that was. 
the attitude of his life, and of his death. 

But it must never be forgotten that Henry 
Lawrence had a share also in the splendid work 
ol calming the wild races of the north, and it 
would be difficult to apportion the credit due 
to each ol the two brothers. 

1 he reality of the work done by the Lawrences- 
in the Punjab was soon to be tested. 


Lawrence in 1857 . 

On the 10th of May, 1857, the Indian Mutiny 
began. The native troops revolted at Meerut 
shot their officers, fired the bungalows, mas- 
snered women and children, and inarched on 

, , • Uel111 " as taken, and then India was in, 
a blaze. 

Ill news spreads apace. The- Punjab was. 
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our latest conquest. If it rose too, India was 
lost. Nay, more ; if Delhi remained in the 
hands of the mutineers, there was little chance 
-of our being able to reconquer the country which 
.had cost us so dear. 

It seemed as if every act and every circum¬ 
stance of John Lawrence’s life was shaped 
towards the end that gave him the proud title 
which surrounds his name like a halo. 

When the dread news reached him he rose to his 
‘full height. He had about him a band of men who 
had caught his fire, his devotion, and his will, 

• and with superb ability these brave soldiers 
turned the trembling balance of allegiance in 
England’s favour, and gathered round them a 
powerful army, which otherwise would have 
swelled the dreadful revolt. 

Before ever a single reinforcement arrived 
from England Lawrence had poured down such 
forces into the field as enabled General Wilson 
to storm the citadel of Delhi. 

On the memorable 14th September the storm¬ 
ing party, led by the noble Brigadier John 
Nicholson, began its work, and on the 20th it 
had finished it; but alas for the priceless lives 
laid down to seal the victory ! 

Of Lawrence’s share in this great event the 
commander-in-chief wrote : “ The fate of 

British India depended on the recovery of Delhi, 
and the recovery of Delhi depended on Sir John 
Lawrence. India was saved by the recovery of 
Delhi, and for that recovery England was in¬ 
debted to Sir John Lawrence.” 

It is, therefore, no empty title 'which men 
attach to his name and work. Although his 
grateful country gave him well-earned distinc¬ 
tion, and he is officially known as John Laird 
Mail*, Baron Lawrence of the Punjab, late 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, I like 
the more familiar title which men will not soon 
forget—John Lawrence, the saviour of India ! 

With that grand achievement it may be said 
that Lord Lawrence’s life was crowned. 

Later on in his history he rose to the proud 
position of Viceroy of India. From 1863 to 
1868 he held the reins of government in that 
vast empire, and then he returned to his native 
land to enter upon an active career of philan¬ 
thropy. 

On the formation of the London School Board, 
in 1870, he was elected its chairman, and con¬ 
tinued in that post until November, 1873, when 
he resigned. 

It may indeed be said of him that he died in 
harness. Failing health was not with him 
failing purpose, for he took a warm interest in 
everything relating to India, and spoke out with 
his old spirit on the subject of the Afghan war. 

With affectionate tenderness and regret a few 
of his more intimate friends laid his dust in the 
hallowed precincts of the Abbey on Saturday, 
5th of July. 

The flowers strewn upon his coffin are faded 
long ere this, but the fragrance of his name will 
last through many generations. 

Dean Stanley, in preaching the funeral ser¬ 
mon in Westminster Abbey, described Lawrence 
as belonging “ to that type of men of which the 
English race was so grand a representative ; and 
that it was with good reason that when an illus¬ 
trious artist wished to depict in the stately hall 
of one of our greatest palaces of justice a repre¬ 
sentative of the signing of Magna Charta, he 
selected the stern, rugged countenance, and 
magnanimous manly bearing of John Lawrence, 
as the likeness of the chief among the barons of 
England who won for us our liberties.” 

He has left us as the lesson of his life the 
example of a hero, who conquered not by blood¬ 
shed, but by firmness and sympathy. 

He has left us as his motto, “Be ready,” 
which speaks to us of his victory over the 
troubled regions of the Punjab, where England 
turned her wistful eyes with great anxiety in 
the dark year of fifty-seven. 

But above all it speaks to us of that silent 
tomb which so quickly closes over all human 
.history. 

“Not many lives, but only one have we— 
One, only one ; 

How sacred should that one lifp ever be 
That narrow span ! ” 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of u Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles 
“ Archie Blake, v etc. 

CHAPTER XXXVII.-A STRANGE PLACE AND 
STRANGE PEOPLE. 

MUST ask you to 
leave 'with me 
that bonny Devon 
which I love so 
well, and which I 
hope every boy 
who reads these 
pages will learn 
sooner or later to 
love for himself, 
and go with me 
to a tiny island 
in the English 
Channel, where 
the myrtles 
bloom even more richly than in the sweet 
country where we had been staying, and 
the fuchsias and hydrangeas are marvels to 
see. 'Well, in this little islet one bright 
morning, two days after that afternoon 
when Jack and John went fishing, and 
Dick played them that cruel trick, a boy 
with a very thin face, and a pair of very 
bright restless eyes, opened these latter 
from a sound sleep in which they had 
been closed, and looked inquiringly and 
curiously around him. 

“ This isn’t my room and it isn’t John’s. 
I don’t believe I ever was here before. 
It’s a queer sort of a place, and the bed’s 
none of the softest. I wonder if I’m 
dreaming. I seem to have been dozing a 
bit. Suppose I shut my eyes and try to 
go to sleep again. This don’t seem a 
dream worth going on with.” 

He shut his eyes, and a woman came 
forward and looked intently at him. She 
seemed satisfied at what she saw, and 
went and sat down at a little distance, 
going on with the knitting of a . grey 
worsted stocking, muttering something to 
herself in a patois that was certainly not 
French, but much more certainly was not 
English. 

She was an old woman, with a brown, 
wrinkled face, and a very white cap with 
a close frill round it. She had on a dark 
print dress of a wonderful pattern, such as 
one sees pieces of in old patchwork quilts, 
a cotton apron, and a net handkerchief 
drawn closely round her throat. The boy 
half opened his eyes, and looked at her 
from under the eyelids. Perhaps he found 
the dream would not go, or he might be 
beginning to think it was no dream at all, 
but he looked not only at the old woman, 
but at everything within the room. 

It was a curious place. The small bed 
he occupied was close to the open window, 
through which the myrtle blossoms peeped. 
Over the bed was a shelf, on which were a 
few books, mostly religious ones, and a 
bottle or two of physic. The room seemed 
the kitchen and general living room of the 
family, and there was a great display of 
gay plates and mugs on the dresser, and 
brightly coloured pictures on the walls. A 
door, which was now wide open, led into 
another room, which appeared the chamber 
of state, for there were several good old- 
fashioned articles of furniture in it, some 
pictures, and some gaudy china on the 
mantelpiece, while in one corner was a 
large bed, covered with a patchwork quilt, 



the pieces of which seemed all of a similar 
style and date to the wonderful cotton 
gown the old lady wore. But the quilt 
was bright, and, like everything else in the 
room, clean, though just now it evidently 
covered a very restless occupant of the 
bed. 

Whoever was in that bed, he was tossing 
to and fro as if tired of his present situa¬ 
tion, and longing to escape from it. Pre¬ 
sently a voice was heard from the bed— 
not a very strong one, but still perfectly 
clear and audible. 

“ I am quite able to get up, Madame 
Neste, if you will only give me my clothes 
and shut the door while I dress. Oh, 
dear! ” in a lower tone, as the old lady 
shook her head and nodded in a way that 
seemed very satisfactory to herself, but was 
rather puzzling to other people, inasmuch 
as it was impossible to understand whether 
she meant no or yes. “ She doesn’t under¬ 
stand, and there seems no making her. 
I’ll try French. ‘ Madame, oyez la beute sur 
permettre de m’habilla.’ Oh! she doesn’t 
understand that either,” and the speaker’s 
voice became low and querulous, as the old 
lady only nodded and smiled just as she 
had done before. 

The boy in the small bed by the window 
listened eagerly to the voice from the large 
one in the adjoining room. His pale 
cheeks flushed, and his eyes sparkled, and 
he tried, but in vain, to sit up, for when 
he attempted to do so he felt so weak that 
he fell back at once, and the old woman 
seeing the attempt, came to him and 
nodded and smiled once more, smoothed 
the bedclothes, shook up his pillow, sup¬ 
porting him on one arm while she did so, 
and then gave him a cup of some broth 
that was simmering in a little saucepan by 
the fire. 

The boy took it much as a baby might 
have done, and with a puzzled look at his 
own helplessness; then he lay still, with 
his eyes fixed on the bed in the other room, 
as if waiting for the voice he had just 
heard, and he seemed, too, to be trying to 
recall where he had last heard it, and pre¬ 
sently it spoke again. 

“I am quite well, madame. Je me 
porte bien, if you’ll only let me get up. 
Si vous no me permettre quo de me liver. 
Oh, dear ! there’s no beating anything into 
her. I wonder whether either Latin or 
Greek would do ! ” 



“John! John!” cried the boy in the 



























berl. “ Come here, that’s a good old fel¬ 
low, and lot’s have a look at your face.” 

“Jack! sho’s got my trousers, and I 
can’t get them from her; but never mind, 
it’s no use standing upon trifles, I’m 
coming.” 

And the boy in the large bed, our 
young Mr. Morton, slipped out on the 
ground, and before Madame Neste could 
prevent him he had wrapped himself up in 
the bright patchwork quilt and come into 
the little room, as Jack afterwards told 
him, like a Roman in his best Sunday toga, 
and in another second he was perched on 
the little bed by the window, and two thin 
feeble hands were holding each other as 
fast as if they would never let go again. 

Madame Neste spoke, now in good 
earnest. She scolded in the patois in 
which she most delighted, and then in 
what she meant for English, and she made 
up for any deficiencies by most emphatic 
gestures, pointing to the great bed which 
Jolm had despoiled of its glory, and inti¬ 
mating that if he did not return thereto 
she was ready to cany him off by main 
force. John smiled, and nodded now, but 
pointed to his friend, and intimated by 
signs on his part that he was determined 
not to leave him just yet, still holding his 
hand so closely that it was plain to Madame 
Neste that if she earned one boy she would 
have to carry two, and so she contented 
herself for the present with sitting down 
at a little distance, and, while shaking her 
head, keeping up a low persistent grumble. 

“ Where are we, old fellow' ? ” said Jack, 
feebly. 

“ I haven’t a notion. But it isn’t Eng¬ 
land. That old lady doesn’t understand a 
word of English, and I don’t think it’s 
France, for she doesn’t understand French, 
or else I speak it worse than I thought I 
did. I’ve been wanting to get up these two 
days, but she’s got my clothes, and I can’t 
make her understand that I want them.” 

“Weren’t we drowned, or something 
like it?” asked Jack, still trying to put 
the pieces of the past together." 

“Pretty near it. We must have got 
picked up somehow; but who picked us 
up, or where we are, is more than I can 
comprehend,” said John. 

“ Mother ’ll be in a nice state about me,” 
said Jack, sorrowfully. 

“But she’ll get you back before long,” 
said John, in a cheering tone, “ if we can 
only find out where we are, and if there’s a 
post-office in the place.” 

“Yes, wo shall get back—we shall get 
back,” said Jack, faintly, for the excite¬ 
ment had been too much for him; and ho 
closed his eyes, murmuring, “ We shall get 
hack—we shall get back together.” 

John saw how it was with his friend, 
and gently drew his hand away, and crept 
back to his own bed, where he too lay as 
quietly as did Jack; and that day Madame 
Neste had no further appeals either in 
French or English on account of his ward¬ 
robe from him. 

The next day the doctor came. He at 
least could speak English, and from him 
John and Jack learned the full parti¬ 
culars of their situation. They had been 
picked up insensible a few yards from 
Headman’s Poiufc, John holding on to his 
friend like a limpet, as the doctor told him 
with a smile. Tee vessel that rescued them 
was a pleasure-yacht cruising about the 
Channel; and as they were evidently in 
want of better care than they could obtain 
on board, when the yacht had put in at 
Sark, which it did the next day, they were 
left in charge of Madam® N&sfo, the mother 
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of one of the sailors. The captain had re¬ 
imbursed her beforehand for her trouble, 
and the doctor supposed he must look to 
him for payment, if his patients were not 
able to reimburse him themselves, he said, 
in answer to John’s inquiries on that sub¬ 
ject; and then he told John he should 
desire Madame Neste to give him his 
clothes and allow him to rise, but that his 
friend must remain in bed for yet another 
day or two. 

Jack was too weak, and his foot was still 
too tender for him to complain of this deci¬ 
sion ; and besides, lying in bed with John 
to look at and to talk to, and the myrtles 
and fuchsias peeping in at the window, and 
showering their blossoms on his very bed, 
and Madame Neste moving to and fro, and 
nodding and smiling whenever she looked 
his way, and stirring broth by tbo fire, 
whose very smell made J aek himgry when¬ 
ever she lifted off the lid, and a neighbour 
dropping in now and then, and speaking 
more of that wonderful patois, or some¬ 
thing that they thought was English, and 
nodding and smiling just as did Madame 
Neste, was not at all an unpleasant expe¬ 
rience in Jack’s present condition. 

But John thought writing was a greater 
labour than he had ever found it since his 
hand was first taught to hold the pen; yet 
though his fingers were shaky and his head 
giddy as he bent over tbe page, he set to 
work at once, and indited two short but suffi¬ 
cient letters to Mr. Carstone and Enoch. 


(To be continued.) 



OUR NOTE BOOL 


“ I’ll go.” 

I WAS standing on one of the quays at one of 
our large seaports a few weeks ago, when a 
crowded pleasure steamer came in. As she drew 
near to land her passengers she rolled a good 
deal from the heavy weight upon her bridge and 
decks. And as the passengers hurried ashore 
she fell over still more to one side, in such away 
as to be somewhat alarming to the lookers-on, 
although in reality there was nothing to fear. 

The vessel was intended to start again almost 
immediately on her return trip, but there were 
only a few seeking tickets at the little office close 
by. My attention was attracted to a group 
amongst these, consisting of a respectable-look¬ 
ing, well-dressed man, a lady who was evidently 
his wife, their daughter, and then- son, a stout 
lad of about fifteen yearn of age. 

The boy was protesting that he would not go 
on hoard, that the vessel was not safe, that she 
rolled so much, and would roll much more when 
she got to sea. In vain did his parents reason 
with him and the bystanders laugh at his fears, 
go he would not, so that at last his parents and 
his sister went reluctantly on board, leaving 
him still standing on the shore. 

I spoke to him, and told him that there was 
no danger, that the vessel would not roll at all 
with so few passengers on hoard, that the wind 
was off shore, and that the sea was smooth. He 
seemed convinced, and his father once more 
came on shore, bought his ticket, and accom¬ 
panied him to the gangway ; but there all his 
old fears returned, and no amount of persuasion, 
aided as it was by some measure of force, could 
prevail on him to go on board. Once more he 
came and stood near me, whilst his mother and 
sister vainly called upon him to join them. He 
was plainly doing wrong, for it was his duty to 
attend to the wishes of his parents, and it was 
only fear, not danger, that hindered. 

The vessel was about to start, when a thought 
struck me, and going over to him, I said, “ Re¬ 
member, my boy, that God is able to take care 
of you anywhere you go.” He looked at me for 
one moment, then said, “ I’ll go,” walked 


quickly down the gangway, took his seat beside 
his mother with a cheerful air, and pleasantly 
saluted me as the vessel moved away from the 
quay a few minutes after. 

This little incident much impressed me at the 
time. I had never seen this boy before, and I 
have never seen him since ; still I hope that the 
lesson he learned that day will not be forgotten, 
and that the sense of God’s presence and of His 
fatherly care will cure his nervous fears, and 
make him brave and enduring, as it has done 
many like him, “who out of weakness were 
made strong.” 

[We are indebted for this note to the Rev. Dr. Ben¬ 
son, Head Master of Rathmines School, Dublin, who 
appended liis initials only. But the value of an anec¬ 
dote like this is greater when authenticated, and we 
hope the writer will pardon our giving his name. What 
he said was truly a “ word in season."—E d. B. 0. P.] 




A TERRIBLE TRIAL. 


By tiie Author of “My Early School¬ 
days,” etc. 

I T was early in the summer of 1808, when 
the French armies had overrun Spain 
and Portugal, that occurred the singularly 
interesting incidents which we are at out to 
relate. 

Murat, who was at that juncture com¬ 
manding the French forces at Madrid, had 
occasion to send despatches to General 
Junot, who was in command at Lisbon. 
The despatches were of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and the difficulty was to get them to 
their destination, seeing that all the routes 
leading to Lisbon were swarming with 
native guerillas acting in co-operation with 
the Spanish regulars under Castanos. 

Murat spoke of his difficulty to Strogo- 
noff, the Russian ambassador at the Court 
of Spain, who was then residing at Madrid, 
Russia being at that time secretly friendly, 
though not avowedly allied with France. 

Strogonoff replied that he could see no 
great difficulty in the matter. 

“The Admiral Siniavin,” he said, “is 
anchored in the port of Lisbon; pick me 
out one of the most intelligent of your 
Polish lancers; I will put him into a Rus¬ 
sian uniform, and charge him with de¬ 
spatches of iny own, written in Russian 
and addressed to the admiral; you can give 
him yours verbally, and he will be safe 
enough, for even should he be taken cap¬ 
tive a dozen times between here and Por¬ 
tugal, the Spanish commanders are too 
anxious to secure the neutrality of Russia 
to furnish any grounds for an open rup¬ 
ture.” 

Murat was delighted with the simple 
ingenuity of the plan, which promised so 
fairly; and he applied to Krasinsld, the 
chief of the Polish contingent, to recom¬ 
mend him an active young fellow at once 
resolute and intelligent. Two days after¬ 
wards the chief brought to Murat a young 
man, on whose intelligence and courage, 
ho said, he would venture, if need were, 
his own life. 

The young fellow’s name was Leckenski; 
he was a Pole by parentage, but had been 
born and brought up in France, and he 
was just eighteen years of age. The Grand 
Duke (Murat) was touched on seeing so 
young a lad desirous of incurring so for¬ 
midable a peril—for nothing was more 
certain than that the Spanish patriots, 
should they discover that he was an emis¬ 
sary from the French army, would imme¬ 
diately put him to death. He therefore 
made the youth fully aware of the immi¬ 
nent danger of the enterprise for which he 
had volunteered. 
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The lad smiled, and replied, respect¬ 
fully, . -.I 

“ If your highness will favour me witn 
your orders, be assured that I shall know 
how to give a good account of the mission 
with which I am honoured. I thank you 
for having selected me for an enterprise 
which every one of my comrades was eager 

to undertake.” , 

Murat augured well from the young fel¬ 
low's modesty and resolution. He gave 
him at once‘his full verbal instructions. 

The Baron Strogonoff handed him a packet 
of written despatches for Admiral Siniavm. 

The young Pole put himself into a .Russian 
uniform, "then took a respectful leave, 
mounted his horse, and sped away on the 
road to Portugal. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
route was covered by the Spanish troops 
and guerillas. The two first days passed 
away peaceably and without mteiTupUon, 
but towards afternoon of the thud day 
young Leckenski was suddenly surrounded 
by a party of guerillas, who rushed upon 
him, and having first unhorsed and dis¬ 
armed him, dragged him before the 
general in command of the regulai troops 
then stationed there. Fortunately for the 
brave young man, the general was no otliei 
than Castanos himself. . , 

Leckenski saw at once that 11 , in tne 
the course of the interrogations he was 
about to be subjected to, he should he dis¬ 
covered to belong to the French army, his 
doom would he sealed. Consequently he 
resolved from that moment not to speak a 
word of French, and to reply to all questions 
either in Eussian or German, both of which 
he spoke perfectly well. The cries of rage 
uttered by his captors as they dragged him 
along revealed beforehand their imttderous 
purpose ; and then he recalled the liornble 
assassination of General Bene who a few 
weeks before had been captured undei cn- 
cumstances almost similar to his own and 
who had been put to death with indescrib¬ 
able tortures. Death he could face as a 
soldier should, but not death prolonged 
amiftsfc' oruel agonies. 

Who arc your” Castanos asked, speak¬ 
ing in French. A 

Leckenski looked at bis questioner, and 
makin g a sign with bis band as if be cbd not 
understand, said a few words in German. 

Castanos. knew German perfectly ^eil, 
but probably not unwilling to escape from 
a business which, looking to its probable 
results, was not at all to his taste, he called 
one of the officers of his staff, and bade him 
continue the inquiry, ^he young Pole 
replied alternately in Eussian and Get man, 
never allowing a syllable of. French 0 
escape his lips when questions were sud¬ 
denly put to him in French. Ho mani¬ 
fested no apprehension, though surrounded 
and pressed upon by a crowd greedy for 
his blood, and awaiting with ferocious im¬ 
patience for the sentence which should 
deliver him up to their fury. 

At this crisis the excitement was tear¬ 
fully increased by an incident which 
seemed to shut out at once all possibility 
of escape for the unfortunate young man. 
An aide-de-camp of Castanos, one of those 
fanatical patriots whose sanguinary deeds 
disgraced the Spanish arms, and who at 
the moment of Leckenski’s arrest had de¬ 
nounced him as a French spy, came rush¬ 
ing; into the hall of audience, holding b> 
the arm a peasant in a brown jacket, am 
wearing a tall cap ornamented with a red 
feather. The officer thrust the crowd 
aside, and placing the peasant in front ot 
the young Pole, “ Look at this fellow, he 


said, “ and tell me if he is a German or a 
Eussian, or whether, as I am ready to 
swear he is, he is not a French spy . 

The peasant looked attentively to the 
vouno- Pole, but for only a very few mo- 
Lents, Indeed, he had hardly fixedhw 
eyes upon him than tbe dark oibs kindle 
and shot forth gleams of deadly hatred 
“He is a Frenchman! he is a hiencii- 
man ! ” he cried aloud, clapping his hands 

ln Thenhe told how some weeks before he 
had been at Madrid with a load of straw, 
which had been requisitioned at his native 
village, and had carted forage to the bar 
racks in the environs of the capital.^ An 
I recognise this man,” he pursued, as tb 
officer who received my load, and 
a receipt for it. I was with him for nearly 
an hour, and I am sure this is he. When 
we arrested him I said to my comrades 
< This is uncommonly like the Fiench 
officer to whom I delivered my forage, 
and now I am positive it is the same 

The peasant had spoken the truth. 

Castanos, it is very likely, saw the facts 
of the case ; but he was a noble and gene¬ 
rous patriot, and had no idea of cement 
ing the edifice of Spanish liberty bj 
massacre. Ho felt convincedtheyoung 
fellow was not a Russian, but at tne same 
time he would not have him murdered for 
bein" a Frenchman; and besides, m> 
papers were in order, and there was » y 
^evidence against him beyond he W 
word of the peasant. He proposed, theie 
fore, that the young man should he set 
free aud allowed to prosecute his journey, 
but this proposition aroused a. storm o 
indignation against himself, mingled with 
half-subdued murmurs of treason. 

“ But ” said Castanos, when the outcries 

had somewhat subsided, “ do you wish to 

expose us to a rupture with Eussia, " h<xe 
neutrality is of so much importance to 

US ' No, certainly,” returned several voices 
at once ; “ hut let us put this man to the 

tP Leckenski was led away and thrust into 
a cell as bare and dismal as a dungeon of 

th At n< the Slt moment when the Spaniards 
arrested him he had not broken his fast 
that day, and had eaten nothing since the 
evening before, so that when the door of 
his dungeon closed upon him he tod been 
eighteen hours without food; add to tha 
the fatigue, the ill-treatment he ^under¬ 
gone, the anguish and the anxiety of his 
cruel position, and one need not be sur 
prised that he fell almost fainting on the 
foul rug which lay in a corner of his cell. 

The sun had not yet set, and a few of its 
parting rays shone through the grated 
window high up in the wall, and. for a 
brief time cheered his spirits. Then t le 
light faded away, the dark mght came 
swiftly down, and the brave lad was left 
face to face with his terrible P os dmn. 
Fearful visions arose to his imagination, 
but he struggled manfully against them, 
and, commending himself to the Divine 
protection, lay down on the rug, and was 
soon in a profound sleep. ,, 

He had slept about two hours when the 
door of his dungeon opened slowly, and 
come one entered with a noiseless step. 
The intruder carried a small lamp one 
hand, veiling the flame with the other 
Stooping silently overthecouchofthe 

•prisoner, tbe band wbicb veiled tbe flame 
was suddenly withdrawn, Leckenski w^ 
tapped on the shoulder, and a geutle, 


-said 


silvery voice—the voice of a woman 

to bim, „,, 

“ Will yon have some supper t 
Tbe young Pole started up at tbe sudden 
flash of the light, tbe touch of the hand, 
and tbe words of tbe young girl; then ne 
raised himself, and with eyes half open, 
said, drowsily, and in German, ^ 

“ What do you want with me . 

Tbe girl did not reply, but went away 
and made her report. 

“ Give this young man a hearty meai, 
said Castanos, when be beard the result ot 
this first test, “ and then saddle his horse 
and let him pursue his journey. He is no 
Frenchman; how could he have earned on 
a deception at a time when he was hardly 
awake ? It is impossible ! ” 

But there were others of a different 
opinion. They brought refreshment for 
Leckenski, hut his horse was not saddled, 
and he was detained in prison until tffo 
morning. Then he was brought out and 
led to a neighbouring ravine, where he was 
in presence of ten corpses of uniortunate 
Frenchmen who had been caught and 
brutally massacred by the peasants ot 
Truxillo. There throughout the greater 
part of the day he was taunted by a crowd 
of ruffianly persecutors, who with savage 
glee bade him prepare to join his dead 
countrymen, since the same fate awaited 
himself. This they did doubtless with the 
hope or the expectation that the hideous 
spectacle would drive him to despair, and 
he would thus he thrown off his guard. 
Not so, however; Leckenski mamtoumd 
the mastery of himself, and not a syllable 
escaped his lips. 

At length, after this barbarous experi¬ 
ment had lasted many hours, he was led 
back to prison, and had once more leisure 
to reflect on the perils that surrounded 
bim. He was but too glad, indeed, to & et 
to his prison again. For long, long hours 
he had had before his eyes nothing but the 
bodies of the slain—the racks and gibbeto 
with which they had been tortured mid 
killed-and the demoniacal faces ofthe 
savage enemies wbo were thirsting 
life.° He almost fancied as he stretched 
himself again on his mg that the phantoms 
of the poor victims had followed bun 
to his cell. Still, thoroughly weaned out 
with the long mental strain, he again found 

10 A S seeond tune, while he was buned m 
slumber, the door of his dungeon opened 
without noise; some one approached his 
couch, and a voice—the same voice he had 
heard before, said, “ Get up, quick, qm - 
Make haste 1 your horse is ready, now 

by a. «*» T* 

the voung soldier, in a yawning tone, 
mLelyTafd, in German, “What do you 

" it was in vain that Castanos, even aftei 
this new test and its result, recommended 
to the committee of inquiry the release of 
their prisoner. They could not, with aE 
their cunning, prove the young man guilty, 
but, instead of recognising bun as innocenL 
they were furious at tbe impotence of tbeir 
endeavours to criminate bim. 

Leckenski passed but a miserable night. 
Tbe sun bad scarcely risen m the morning 
when four men, cue of whom was the 
peasant who had denounced bun, came to 
tike him before a tribunal composed of 
several officers of tbe staff Of General 
Castanos. On their way thither they as¬ 
sailed him with the most fearful menaces, 
but, faithful to his resolution, he preserved 
a countenance utterly unmoved, as though 
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he understood not a word they said. When 
brought before his judges, he appeared not 
to comprehend what the assembly signi- 
hpd, or what was said by those around 
fcHjb and he asked for an interpreter. 

The interpreter soon came, and the exami¬ 
nation commenced. The first inquiry was as 
to the object of his journey from Madrid to 
Lisbon. He replied by producing the 
despatches of the ambassador of Russia to 
Admiral Smiavin and his passport. Had 
it not been for the affirmation of the pea¬ 
sant, who persisted in declaring that he had 


“I like the Spanish nation, its chivalry, 
i heroism, ks loyalty, its literature, and 
j the free spirit of its people.” 

“ Colonel,” said the interpreter, ‘‘the 
l prisoner says that he detests us because we 
make war like bandits and assassins, that 
he nourishes a thorough contempt for us 
and he only regrets that the whole nation 
has not one neck, that he himself might 
put an end to this hateful war by a single 
stroke.” & 

While the interpieter was speaking the 
eyes of all those composing the tribunal I 


Gentlemen, 5 said General Castanos, 
who had been present at this trial—tempted 
o witness it in spite of his disapproval, 
no part in it—“it seems to me 
that this young man is not open to suspi¬ 
cion. The peasant, positive as lie is, must 
have been deceived; persons of his class 
have not much discrimination, and voung 
fellows in uniform are very much‘alike. 
Let the prisoner be set at liberty. In giving 
an account of what has passed to his chief, 
the Russian ambassador, he will take into 
consideration the dangers and difficulties of 


seen him in the French service at Madrid 
these documents wouid have been sufficient,’ 
but the man adhered to his assertions with 
such pertinacious firmness, and in so natu¬ 
ral a manner (as he well might, since he 
was speaking the truth), that most of the 
persons present believed him. Leckenski 
saw how critical was his position at this 
moment, but he kept his self-possession, 
rqpli^ n0t heSltate for an ^stant in his 

“ A ?k *nm,” said the president of the 
committee, whether he is an admirer of 
fc*pam and Spaniards, since he says he is 
not a Frenchman.” J 

The interpreter put the question. 

Yes > doubtless,” answered Leckenski; 


were watching attentively the least expres¬ 
sion on the face of the prisoner, in order to 
judge of the effect that would be produced 
upon him, if he understood it, by this 

wbTT- ged i fal f ho ° d - B nt Leckenski, 

I being led to the tribunal, had sus- 
| pected some such test as this, and had pre- 

Pa < r < rr t ? L defe , at {t when ^ should be tried. 

,they kill me,” he said to himself, 
they shall not only kill an innocent per¬ 
son, but one against whom there is not even 
the appearance of guilt.” 

In fact, he was really guilty of nothing. 
He was not of French origin, he was not a 
spy, he was merely travelling through Es- 
tremadura and was not seeking information 
ot any kind. 


our situation, and will, I am sure, excuse 
the rigorous measures which our unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances compel us to have 
recourse to.” 

They returned to Leckenski his arms and 
his despatches, and gave him a pass, which 
secured him from further molestation, 
thus the brave young fellow came out 
victorious from surely one of the severest 
trials to which mere human courage and 
endurance could be subjected. He arrived 
safely at Lisbon, fulfilled his mission, and 
would have returned by the route he had 
come to Madrid; but Junot would not 
allow him so to do, detaining him awhile 
^ hlS staff and only sending him back 
when he could ensure his safety. 
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MY ADVENTURES ON 


ETNA. 

[ he evening gun upon the bat¬ 
tlements of Malta had just 
fired. From the heights of 
the great fortress I was looking 
down upon flashing lances, 
champing horses, the rattle of 
arms, and the sound of music. 
The Indian troops—splendid soldierly 
fellows !—were already on the sea. The 
42nd Highlanders, the grand old Black Watch, 
were in the troopship behind them, and the next 
transport of the line was scarlet from stem to 
stem with the red coats of the 71st. England 
had found for her lonely fortress a sister-island 
in the Mediterranean, and the British troops 
were starting that night' to plant the Union 
•Jack in Cyprus. 

That was the night I first saw Etna. It had 


“Brigands! Brigands I” 


been the dream of my youth to climb the ragged | 
•cone of ashes and lava, and look down through 
the smoke and sulphur into the crater of a burn¬ 
ing mountain. So I tore myself away from the 
pageantry of war beneath, and scanned the 
horizon for the hundredth time in hope of 
•catching a glimpse of the distant peak. 

A hundred and forty miles off by the map, 
four points to the west of north by the compass, 

I knew it must be there. It was a long way, 
but the air is clear in the south, and to-night 
the rigging on the distant ships stood out like 
engraved lines. I could not miss the chance. 
Besides, the cheering was past now. The flags 
were down. The last salute was dying away 
•over the sea. The Indian troops had turned 
their swarthy faces again to their own beloved 
East, and the shore was left to the soldiers’ 
weeping wives. 


By this time the sea-horizon had lifted a 
little ; the glare of the sun was off the water. I 
looked with a strange thrill. 

Yes, there it was ! In pale outline, but with 
perfect clearness, the far-off mountains of Sicily 
were rising like a mirage above the sea, and far 
in the sky, towering thousands of feet above 
them all, was the great and commanding figure 
of the burning mountain ! 

It was a very few nights after this, you may 
be sure, when I found myself on board the 
Palermo steamer with a ticket in my pocket for 
Syracuse, the nearest point in Sicily. From 
here, a couple of hours by rail brought me to 
Catania, a large city at the base of the moun¬ 
tain. 

Have you any conception of the stupendous 
size of Etna ? If you were to try to walk round 
it, travelling twenty miles a day (quite enough 


in the heat there), it would take you five full 
days. To get to the top requires the best part 
of a day and a night, and pretty stiff work at 
that. It is almost as high as the highest moun¬ 
tain in Wales, the highest mountain in Scot¬ 
land, and the highest in Ireland, all put on the 
top of one another. 

It was rather a dreary prospect, when I came 
to think of it, to have to go up this immense 
height all alone. What if an earthquake should 
occur—they came almost monthly ? What if an 
eruption should overtake me, as befell some Eng¬ 
lish tourists only a few years ago ? I thought I 
would call on a Catanian family to whom a 
friend in Malta had given me an introduction. 
There were a lot of young fellows in this family, 
and they would tell me all about the danger, 
show me the best routes to the top, and per¬ 
haps come with me. 
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I was received graciously, and found quite a 
band of brothers in the house. 1 soon broached 
my business to them. The result was perfectly 
bewildering. They looked at one another, 
laughed, looked at one another again, then 
looked at me. I ventured to ask what they 
thought of the scheme. Perhaps some of them 
might kindly care to go with me. 

Even their good manners could not prevent a 
murmur of amused surprise at this question. 

I tried to mollify them by hinting that a few 
suggestions about the route was all that 1 
actually aimed at, although company would be 
a desirable thing ; but they seemed immensely 
tickled at the whole proposal, and it was some 
time before they had recovered themselves 
sufficiently to venture explanations. 

The fact is, they knew nothing about Etna. 
They had been bom there, they had lived under 
its very shadow all their lives, but not one of 
them had ever been to the top. It had never 
even entered into their heads to go to the top ; no 
one in Catania ever did go to the top, and if I 
would take their advice, 1 would be much wiser 
to stay where I was. 

“ I am an Englishman,” was just rising to 
my lips, but I controlled myself. Still, as I 
looked at their soft hands and delicate Italian 
faces, I was proud I was an Englishman. And, 
after these young misses, I shall not wonder 
the next time why foreigners speak, as if it 
were a peculiarity, of British pluck. 

I was just saying good-bye to my effeminate 
friends, when the father of the family, with a 
serious look in his face, drew me aside. 

‘ ‘ Have you a good watch ? ” he said, myste¬ 
riously. 

“ Yes,” I replied ; I could depend on it to 
half a second. 

“This is not what I mean,” he answered. 
“Have you any money ? ” 

I thanked him. I was well provided. 
Still I saw I had not caught his meaning. He 
soon explained himself. 

“ You are in Sicily ,” he said, with a significant 
emphasis. “You have heard of brigands. They 
are not so common as they were once, but there 
are some ; sometimes there arc some on Etna;! ” 

This was hews iudeed ! Brigcwids? Were 
there brigands still ? 

Had 1 read my Baedeker—everybody know r s 
the famous guide-books—to any purpose, I 
miglit have known that. I might have known 
that things were so bad that tiie Government, 
so late as July, 1875, had to form a special com¬ 
mission to inquire into and suppress the evil; I 
might have read these' very words, “Some 
years must elapse/ before travelling will be 
attended with perfect security and comfort,” and 
“ previous inquiry as to the state of the country 
should always be made from different sources.” 

Here were the results of my “ inquiries,” but 
I whs not to be daunted. I handed my money 



Etna from the Sea. 


and valuables to my considerate host. I ex¬ 


changed my watch. for an ancestral timekeeper 
which he happened to have in the house, and 
went on my way meditating upon this some¬ 
what unexpected addition to the pleasures of 
going up Etna. 

I do not believe in going up a mountain in a 
carriage, but a conveyance of some sort for the 
first few* miles was a necessity. It was exactly 
twelve o’clock. The sun was broiling. Ho sane 
Italian even -would have stood in that sun for 
half an hour. To ail Englishman it would 
have meant fever, and perhaps death. 

I chose the most cut-throat-looking driver I 
could find, on the principle that, as guy of the 
drivers might have been brigands in disguise, 
the least likely to be one would be the one who 
looked most like one ! They were all such 
doubtful customers, however, that my choice 
was somewhat difficult. 

The road w T as steep, but beautiful. It lay 
through vineyards and groves of oranges and 
figs, and here and there we halted at a hamlet 
and bought a basket of freshly-pulled fruit— 
grapes and peaches and plums—so that I soon 
forgot all about the brigands. Catania was now 
far"behind us, and I tried in vain to distinguish 
the pretty villa where, doubtless, the young 
dilettante were still amusing themselves at the 
expense of the mad Englishman who had gone 
out to face fire, fate, fatigue, and brigands for 
the next four-and-twenty mortal hours. 

After about three hours’ travelling, I w r as re¬ 
minded for the first time that this w r as no 
ordinary mountain we were climbing, but a 
volcano. The road suddenly struck across what 
seemed to be a black and frozen river. I could 
trace it for miles and miles up and down the 
mountain, winding out and in among the bosses 
of rock, and cutting a great broad path for itself 
through forest and vineyard. 

It was a lava flow. This solid frozen river a 
few hundred years ago had been a stream of 
liquid fire. The whole mountain- I soon saw, 
was covered over with these old rivers, each 
preserving its own channel, some beginning half 
way up the mountain, some near the base, some 
continuing bn their course for miles, some 
stopping short in a few* hundred yards. 

That one to the left must have been erupted 
long before man was born into the world. The 
strange chemistry of nature in the lapse of 
ages lias changed the solid rock into soil, and 
it is covered now* with walnut and chestnut 
and olive. 

Those bare ones to the right, again, were 
solidified more recently, but still must be of 
venerable age. Very likely it w*as one of these 
which you" have ahead} 7 " read about at school 
in the third book of the Eneid :— 

“ Etna, with her voice of fear, 

In weltering chaos thunders near ; 

How pitchy clouds she belches forth 
Of cinders red and vapours swarth, 

And from her caverns lifts on high 
Live balls of flame that lick the sky, 

How with more dire convulsion flings 
Disploded rocks, her heart’s rent strings, 
And lava-torrents hurls to-day, 

A burning gulf of fiery spray.” 

What aw’ful histories those fire-rivers could 
tell us if they w*ere written! I must just tell 
you about one more. This one which I w*as 
just crossing carried the memory back to a very 
terrible eruption which took place in 1537. 

It was so dreadful that the people thought 
the last day had come. Many were struck 
deaf by the noise of the explosions. The sun 
was darkened with smoke, and ashes fell three 
hundred miles out to sea. The lava flow T ed 
fifteen miles. Many villages were destroyed. 
The top of the mountain itself was blown aw*ay, 
and since that time has been shorter by three 
hundred and twenty feet. 

I held my breath as the carriage rumbled 
over this now* desolate spot, and was glad when 
the village roofs of Hieolosi came in sight. Here 
the carriage road stops, and as the village is too 


far from civilisation to possess anything in the 
shape of a vehicle, I had to bargain with my 
driver to remain here all night and drive me 
back again to the foot of the mountain next 
atternoon. 

While my dinner was stewing in the inn, and 
the landlord getting ready mules and guides 
for the ascent—the top of the mountain was 
still twenty miles distant—I took stock of Hico- 
losi. . * 

It lies under the very nose of the volcano. 
Be sure there is no insurance office in Hieolosi. 

It is the nearest inhabited place to the crater. 

If anything happens Hieolosi is always the first 
to catch it. Of course it is totally annihilated 
occasionally, but the inhabitants do not seem 
to mind. Earthquakes are so common there 
that the people rather seem to like them. And 
as for lava, the town is surrounded with it, 
built on it, paved with it. Everything, the 
very houses, walls and roofs and chimneys, are 
lava. The children, and many of the adults, 
have only two ideas of natural objects ; there 
are only two things in the making of their 
world—the blue sea, which shimmers ten miles 
below, and the black lava, which looms twenty 
miles above, and wholly covers tlio only land 
they know. 

This village in the jaws of death is built 
upon a river—lava, of course. It has many 
tributaries, each the centre of a tragedy. Here 
is the story of one. 

On the 8th of May, 1669, the great moun¬ 
tain began to tremble. The sun was obscured. 
Whirlwinds raged. The earthquakes waxtd 
more and more violent for three days. Hieolosi 
fell like a card house, a heap of rums ! 

But this was only preliminary. The moun¬ 
tain next yawned open in a chasm of unfathom¬ 
able depth, which stretched in a horrid gash lor 
twelve miles, and shone with a lurid light. 
Then six other mouths gaped open in a line, 
bellowed and roared till they were heard forty 
miles off, and threw out smoke which bridged 
the sea as far as Africa. 

Then came the final catastrophe. A crater- 
opened and vomited torrents of lava. It poured 
down the mountain in a fiery stream two miles 
wide. A town of eight thousand inhabitants 
stood in its way. It passed right over it, de¬ 
stroying everything. 

For days and days it flowed on ; village was 
destroyed after village. A whole hill, which it 
had surrounded, was melted down into the 
liquid mass. By-and-by the stream reached 
Catania. Fourteen towns and villages were 
already its victims, but the destroying march 
ceased not. The heavy walls of the city kept 
it at bay for a little, but gradually it rose above 
them. Though they were sixty feet high, the 
ravening stream came on and on. slowly and 
surely, until it mounted up to the top, flowed 
over, ran through street and lane, and carried 
death and destruction everywhere. 

What with lava and what with earthquakes, 
fifteen thousand in that one town perished. 

There is a short sequel to this talc of horror. 
The red-hot lava finished up by running into 
the sea. It boiled the water, and of course the 
fish likewise. For a long time the inhabitants 
got their fish ready caught and cooked,, but 
tradition says they ate so many that “a dis¬ 
temper” appeared among them, and many died. 

These memories, I confess, did not improve 
my appetite as I sat down to dinner. I fi Id sure 
the series of messes put before me in the lava- 
inn of this lava-village must have something to 
do with that famous rock ; and a faint odour of 
brimstone (I discovered afterwards it was gaiiie) 
made me quite certain that the cook had done 
her work by lowering the victuals down the 
cracks in the lava-flows, and so saving the price 
of fuel. 

These facts, however, did not weigh with the 
landlord when I came to pay the exorbitant 
bill, and as I could make no impression upon 
him, 1 charitably concluded that, as he had 
lived upon lava all his life, it was not to be 
wondered at that the poor man was stony¬ 
hearted. 

Just after this my guide put in his appear¬ 
ance ; a strapping, workmanlike fellow he was,.. 
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with a pocketful of testimonials to prove (much 
to my relief) that he was not a brigand, and a 
certificate from the Alpine Club to show that he 
could climb. The mules were at the door, so, 
saying farewell to the lava-landlord, I prepared 
to start again. 

The whole village turned out to see us oft, 
for strangers are rare in these regions ; and 
even the little children wished us a good night 
upon the mountain.” This attention, however, 
was not particularly congenial, for it made me 
and my small escort such conspicuous figures for 
the nonce that had there been a brigand within 
a dozen miles he could not help hearing the 
hubbub. 

The following was the order in which the 
cavalcade proceeded. First, the lantern-bearer, 
an elfish little man, with an alpenstock in one 
hand and a huge lantern in the other. Secondly, 
a mule laden with provisions, charcoal for a 
fire, water, and other necessaries, amongst 
which the clinking of a tin-kettle was painfully 
conspicuous. Thirdly, the guide, fourthly, 
another mule, and on said mule me. 

My mule was a great demure brute. It3 
name was Jacob. Jacob was very solemn and 
silent, but from the way he twitched his ears 1 
am sure he kept up a terrible thinking. 

The commissariat mule had a much harder 
time, for besides having to carry the provisions 
he had to bear the lantern-bearer and the guide 
by turns, and sometimes all three at once. 

Personally I despise mountaineering per mule 
as much as mountaineering^ per carriage, but 
going up a volcano is a different affair. .1 he 
whole mountain is a mass of crumbling ashes, 
and locomotion to the human subject is reduced 
to a very painful process of wading. A man would 
have to be web-footed and case-hardened before 
he could stand the process for half a mile. 

The slope at first was very gentle, and the 
mules never stopped till, at ten o’clock at night, 
we came to a solitary hut. J.t stands on the 
borders of the high forest region, and is the last 
inhabited spot on the mountain. 

Without any scruple we opened the door, 
roused the owner, a forester, out of bed, and got 
him to make us coffee. A cheery fire was soon 
blazing on the hearth, and half a dozen pairs of 
bright objects -which had puzzled me in their 
dark corner now* turned out to be the little eyes 
of the forester’s children. How these small 
mortals kept the glitter in their eyes in this 
awful place was a mystery; but as everything 
has its compensation, perhaps the excitement of 
living upon a volcano kept them from weary¬ 
ing. 

I noticed also that their truck bed, by a wise 
parental provision, was only a very few inches 
from the ground, so that they would not have 
far to tumble, I suppose, in the earthquakes. 

It got eerie after this. We were not nearly 
half way up. The night was pitch dark. The 
memory of the little ones in their snug beds 
made us think of home, and the coming marvels 
of the crater and the glory of sunrise from Etna 
were still separated from us by many hours ol 
toil, perhaps of danger. 

Now was the place and time for brigands. 
Somehow I could not get my mind off them. 
My Catanian friends’ warning held sovereignty 
over all other thoughts, till every tree stump 
and corner of rock took the shape and terror ol 
armed assassins. Jjj 

Eleven o’clock came, twelve o’clock, and still 
we struggled on. There was nothing to see, 
not even" a star—not even a brigand ! It was 
terrible work, though, without them. The 
mules were almost giving it up. Surely there 
is no such mule track in the -world as this 
path up Etna! In some places it is not a path, 
but a mere ladder of rock. In others it is not 
even a ladder, but a simple precipice. We 
seemed literally to be going up perpendicular 
walls of rock for miles together. 

One thing 1 was thankful for, there would 
he no brigands now. It would scarcely pay 
travelling expenses to rob .a traveller at that 
altitude. Why, we were more than a mile and 
a half straight up in the air. 

About midnight the guide encouraged mo by 
saying that we would be at the Casa lnglr.se , 


just below the cone, in twenty minutes. Every 
one who knows guides knows that when a 
guide sa} 7 s a place is twenty minutes off he 
means anything between two hours and four, 
gauging the lie according to the physique and 
nationality of the traveller. If the traveller be 
French or Italian, the twenty-minutes trick is 
tried on at four hours ; if lie be German or 
Austrian at three ; and if he be English at two. 

In this case my guide had judged my nation¬ 
ality to a nicety, for it was just two hours and 
twenty minutes more— twenty minutes past two 
in the morning—when we came in sight of the 
Casa. 

'| be Casa Inglcsc is a tumble-down lava hut, 
built by some English officers more than half a 
century ago. It has been almost shaken to 
pieces by earthquakes, but enough of the ruin 
still stands above ground to give passing pil¬ 
grims a half-hour’s shelter from the piercing 
cold and wind just before the last struggle up 
i^lio crater. 

blow my adventure began in earnest. We 
were just approaching the rude door of the Casa, 
when, without a moment’s warning, it flew open. 

A bright light blinded our eyes, and a band of 
the most bloodthirsty villains 1 ever saw in my 
life surrounded me, with loud shouts of ’ Bri- 
gandino f brigandino ! brigands ! brigands ! ” 
They dragged me from my mule, and took me 
inside, where a number of their comrades lay 
stretched asleep around a charcoal fire. One of 
them rose up, pointed to his long capo , which 
lay upon the ground, and commanded me to lie 
down. Of all the unwholesome garments I ever 
saw this was the worst, but I had no alter¬ 
native. Mechanically I obeyed. Then they 
rolled me round and round like a sausage, flung 
another capo on the top of me, and left me to my 
meditation. 

The whole thing was over m three minutes. 
My heart was bumping against my watch. I 
was glad it was only the ancestral one. Next 
moment 1 wished it had been the gold one it 
might have saved my ears, for the scoundrels 
would roast me alive, I said to myself, rather 
than let me off, after all this climbing, with 
three ounces of pinchbeck and some woiks of 
the seventeenth century. 

The gang were shouting, singing, and swear¬ 
ing terribly. After quaking a bit, I thought it 
was time to reconnoitre. Gently I worked my 
finger through the folds of the capo. Au eye¬ 
hole at length rewarded me, and I peeped out. 

Just as I had fixed the villainous group m my 
imagination, the long strings of Italian oaths 
curdling my very blood, I heard a door open. 

A head appeared. 

To my intense relief, there was a body to that 
head. It was evidently some one of importance. 
Two of the desperadoes stopped their oaths and 
came towards him. This was the brigaaid-chief 
I said to myself. My hour was now come. 

A sudden thought occurred to me. It grew 
stronger and stronger. I was compelled to act. 

I sprang to my feet, approached the bandit, and 
demanded with an air of authority what all this 

meant. „ TT . , •, 

A smile passed over his features. He pointed 
to the door from which he had just emerged. 
The whole matter was plain in a moment. 

There was an inner room in the Casa of which 
I had not known. A party of Italian chemists 
and professors on a scientific errand were on 
their way to the crater like myself. The gang 
of bandits were their porters, lantern-bearers, 
and guides. All night they had been diinking 
round the fire in the outer room, and the strong 
Sicilian wine, and the intoxication, perhaps, of 
the mountain air, led them to play the dreadful 
o-ame of Brigandino with my ill-starred self. 

& Such a coincidence as two parties meetm^ 
thus on the mountain might not happen three 
times in a century. I did not grumble, how¬ 
ever, after all was over, although it was long 
before I could forgive these reseals the use of 
that dread Italian Brigandino ! 

1 need not linger over what remains. After 
a short rest I set out to climb the last thousand 
feet—the worst part of the whole ascent. The 
mules were left at the hut, for no animal on 
four legs can scramble up here. It was black 


ni<dit when we started for “ the finish,” but 
soon the grey dawn began to outline the glim 
wnlis of "the crater against a faint morning 

It was just five minutes from sunrise when 
the top was gained. I sat down breathless to 
wait. Alas ! I had forgotten ! The mountain 
was burning—I felt it burning with a vengeance, 
and sprang up with such haste that my guide 
nearly laughed himself into the crater. 

Then the sun rose. But I beg leave to leave 
that undescribed, for it is indescribable. I dare 
not touch it; hut I say this, that of all the 
sights I have seen, from the far north in Norway 
to the far south in Alrica, there is nothing on 
God’s earth so full of majesty and sublimity as 
sunrise from Mount Etna. It is a thing to see 

and die. „ . . 

et But what is at the top ? you ask. A 
iagged, roughly-circular gulf, half filled up with 
cooled lava° the walls smeared with yellow 
sulphur, the whole ghastly, mysterious, av lul. 
One side of the gulf is the active vent ol the 
volcano, a great hole of bottomless depth, 
snorting, and steaming, and fuming vapours and 
smoke day and night. A very wonderful thing, 
to look at, truly. After all the toil, and work 
and fright, I must say it was worth it a hundred 
times. I was glad that the dream of my youth, 
was fulfilled ; 1 had seen Etna. 



SOME MORE ABOUT LIGHT¬ 
HOUSES. 

“ Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 

A ruddy gleam of changetul light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail.” 

T hese lines were written in the album 
of the famous Inch Cape Reef, or Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, by Sir Walter Scott on the 
occasion of his visit in 1814. Ihe stoiy 
of the dangerous reef is well worth telling, as a 
supplement to our Eddy stone article; and it 
will doubtless interest many readers if we also 
give the names of the principal lights, or light¬ 
houses, on our coast, with their respective, 
heights and the dates of their erection. Here 

they are . Height of Distances 

Lantern at which 
Year erected, above high the lights 


Lizard 
Needles 
Beachy Head 


1751 

17S6 

1828 


South Foreland 1703 

Cromer 1710 

Flamboro’ Head 1806 

Iuchkeith 1804 

Cape Wrath 1828 

Lundy Island 1820 

Cape Clear 1817 

Skellig’s Rock 1826 


water. 

Feet. 

224 

469 

285 

373 

274 

214 

220 

400 

540 

455 

372 


are seen. 

Miles. 

20 

27 

22 

25 

22 

10 

18 

25 

30 

27 

25 
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But to return to the Inch Cape Reef. Long 
r®as this rock a terror to mariners on the east 


twelve miles, caused a float to be fixed to the 
6pot, with a large bell attached, so that the 


‘‘Sir Ralph the Rover” is founded, originated, 
the name of the rock. It met with little suc- 



«oast, lying as it does directly in the fair way to 
the Firths of Forth and Tay. The abbots of 
Aberbrothwick, from which it is distant about 


swimming motion of the waves should cause it 
continually to toll, especially in rough weather. 
This expedient, upon which Southey’s ballad of 


cess. Many a terrible shipwreck occurred • 
among others that of the York, a seventy-four’ 
which was lost with all her crew. 
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“ And tlie winds woke, and the storm broke, 
And wrecks came plunging in ; 

None in the town that night lay down, 

Or sleep or rest to win. 

“ The great mad waves were rolling graves, 
And each flung up its dead ; 

The seething flow was white below, 

And black the sky o’erhead.” 

The present tower was begun in August, 
1807, and completed in October, 1810. It is 
a.hundred feet in height, contains six rooms, 
and has two great bells for tolling in foggy 
weather. 

The number of lights on the British coasts is 
considerably above three hundred, some forty 
being floating lights. There are also seven 
lighthouses around the Isle of Man. The float¬ 
ing lights are vessels strongly moored over sand¬ 
banks, or in situations where no solid structure 
can be reared. 

Each vessel, fitted complete, with lantern and 
lighting apparatus, costs on an average nearly 
£5,000, and the annual expenses connected with 
it, including the wages of the crew (eleven in 
number) is £1,000. The first example of a 
floating light on our coasts was that at the Nore, 
established in the year 1734. 

Long after lighthouses of great magnitude 
were erected, the means of illumination were 
very imperfect. At first, at the North Fore¬ 
land, an iron grate was placed at the top, 
quite open to the air, in which a huge fire of coals 
was kept burning. This was afterwards covered 
with a lantern, as a shelter from rain, fitted 
with large sash windows, and the fire was kept 
bright by bellows, which the attendants blew 
throughout the night. 

For about forty years after its erection the 
tower of the Eddystone shed only the light 
derived from a few miserable tallow candles, 
and so recently as the year 1816 the Isle of Man 
light, in the Frith of Forth, was a fire of coals. 
Spermaceti oil in argand burners came next, 
and was generally used, until colza oil was 
brought into use, and now the lime-light and 
the electric light are being largely introduced. 
Gas has also been tried. 

In order to prevent the waste of light by the 
rays being scattered, merely illuminating parts 
not needed, as well as to send the light in the 
greatest strength to given points of the horizon, 
two systems have been pretty generally adopted 
—the catoptric, in which reflectors are em¬ 
ployed, and the dioptric, in which lenses are 
used. 

The easy identification of particular lights by 
the storm-tossed seaman is of course an object 
of very great importance, and this is managed 
by varying the lights, as into “fixed,” “ double- 
fixed,” “revolving,” “flashing,” “intermit¬ 
tent,” “coloured,” and so forth. Next in 
power to the white light is the red. The green 
and f blue are chiefly used for pier and harbour 
lights, where distance is not required, as the 
glass of these colours absorbs nearly all the rays. 

In our page of illustrations the first cut repre¬ 
sents the Pharos, Dover Castle. On the eastern 
platform of the castle hill, 550 feet above the 
level of the sea, stands the old Roman light¬ 
house and watch-tower, built, in all probability, 
to point out the site of Dover Harbour, and the 
course to be pursued by the adventurous galleys 
from the Gaulish and Belgian coasts. This 
tower is one of the finest pieces of Roman 
masonry in the kingdom. It was probably 
built during the rule of the Emperor Claudius. 
The plan is octagonal; the foundations are 
deeply imbedded in the chalk rock ; and the 
walls, which are ten feet thick, are built of 
materials which, in the course of ages, have 
become as hard and indestructible as a quartz 
rock. 

The North Foreland Lighthouse is one of the 
most familiarly known on the English coasts. 
In the early part of the seventeenth century 
lighthouses were erected on the North and South 
Forelands by Sir John Meldrum. The one at 
the North Foreland was burnt down in 1683. 
An octagonal structure of flint was afterwards 
erected, with an iron grate at the top, in which 
a fire of coals was burnt at night. Sixty years 


after this two storeys of brick were raised on the 
original structure, with the lantern shown in 
our picture. 

The lighthouse at Ardnamurchan Point, on 
the coast of Argylesliire, is a modern structure. 
It is a substantial stone building, with dwelling- 
houses for the light-keepers, and the light, which 
is catadioptric, was first exhibited in 1849. 

Before the Eddystone was completed the only 
stone lighthouse in Europe, erected out at sea, 
was the fine Tour de Cordouan, on a flat rock at 
the mouth of the River Garonne, in. the Bay of 
Biscay. It was begun in 1584 and completed 
in 1611. It replaced a lighthouse founded by 
the English in 1362-71, while the Black Prince 
was governor of Guienno. It is 197 feet in 
height, and contains a chapel and various apart¬ 
ments. The ascent to the lantern is by a 
spacious staircase. The first light exhibited 
was obtained by burning billets of oak in a 
chauffer at the top of the tower, and the use of 
coal instead of wood was the first improvement. 

In the Plumb Point Lighthouse, Jamaica, 
the tower is of cast-iron, resting upon a massive 
stone foundation, and is surmounted by an 
octagon gun-metal lantern. The light is catop¬ 
tric, of twenty-four parabolic reflectors, and is 
visible at a distance of twenty miles. 

The central cuts in our page picture show 
some of the most approved arrangements of 
lights, and will serve readily to explain some 
of the “ hard words ” we have necessarily had 
to use in this article. 

We have already told the story of Smeaton’s i 
famous tower, the Eddystone, which, after a 
hundred and twenty years of service, is to be 
succeeded by another, at the foundations of 
which many hands are already working. Though 
the present Eddystone remains unshaken, the 
“ House Rock,” upon which both it and its 
two predecessors have stood, shows signs of an 
enfeebled foundation, consequent upon the in¬ 
cessant wear and beating of the ocean. The 
Corporation of the Trinity House accordingly 
determined upon the erection of a new struc¬ 
ture, and as the existing building has become 
inadequate for the increased and growing re¬ 
quirements of our maritime traffic, the new 
lighthouse is to be erected on the “ South 
Rock,” the largest in the reef, lying about 120 
feet south of the present site. The old tower is 
seventy-two feet above the level of high water ; 
the new one is designed to be 130 feet above the 
level of any spring tide, so that no matter what 
storm may rage, the light will be in no danger 
of being eclipsed. It will have a range of seven¬ 
teen and a half miles, and is expected to over¬ 
lap the electric light at the Lizard. It is ex¬ 
pected that it will be completed at a cost of 
between £60,000 and £70,000 within the next 
four years. 

The hardships to which lighthouse-keepers 
are exposed are manifold. Storms sometimes 
prevent for long periods communication with 
the shore, and then provisions may run short. 
The keepers of the small lighthouses, who are 
particularly exposed to this danger, have 
always in store provisions for six months. 

The violence of the waves in some exposed 
situations is extraordinary. . Thus take the 
Longships Lighthouse, which is built on the top 
of a conical rock, opposite the Land’s End. In 
heavy weather the waves actually break about 
the lantern—seventy-nine feet above high-water 
mark—and on one occasion the sea lifted the 
cowl off the top and extinguished several lamps. 
There is a cavern under this lighthouse, at the 
end of a long split in the rock, and during a 
heavy sea the noise produced by the escape of 
the pent-up air from the cavern is so.great that 
the keepers can hardly sleep. It is said, indeed, 
that one keeper, newly appointed, was. so terri¬ 
fied at the dreadful sound that his hair turned 
white ! What a place for ghost stories on 
Christmas Eve ! 

The Longstone Lighthouse is, or was a few 
years ago, kept by William Darling and his son, 
and it is almost filled with memorials of the 
famous “Grace,” whose life-story must be 
familiar to most English boys. It seems that 
this heroic young woman died of a decline, and 
her end was actually hastened by the admiration 


excited by her action, so many visitors coming: 
to see her that she could get little rest. 

Birds are often caught by the keepers, and at 
the South Stack Lighthouse sea-birds are pre¬ 
served as a natural fog signal, and become very 
tame. Gulls may be noticed sitting on the 
walls, and a few white rabbits may be seen 
keeping them company. Only think of such a. 
friendship ! Then, again, mariners can deter¬ 
mine their position in fogs by the noise of the 
birds which frequent the two Skerries. 

The birds that get killed by dashing against 
the lanterns are chiefly land-birds, few sea¬ 
birds meeting such a fate except in storms. At 
Calais the lantern is surrounded by a wire net, 
and in the lighthouse there is quite a museum 
of stuffed birds which killed themselves against 
the light. 

Nowadays papers, and especially illustrated 
ones, get sent to the lighthouse-keepers, so we 
have no doubt these lines will be read in more 
than one of our life-saving towers, and we are 
quite sure that all our boy-readers would send 
through our pages words of hearty cheer to the 
brave watchers by the lanterns. 

-- 


MOPE UPS AND DOWNS. 

By the Author of “ Bov and Man,” 
etc. 



G rand Balloon Ascent ! Royal Inter¬ 
national Aeronautical Society's 
Fete !! Ten Balloons ! ! ! Parachutes !! ! £ 
Mr. White’s Monster Balloon, with other 
attraction’s. 

“ That’s a very promising handbill, for those 
who take pleasure in such exhibitions.” 

The master was standing in the playground, 
near a group of boys who were on the look-out 
for some of the balloons, parachutes, and other 
attractions advertised. They had a long while 
to wait, as is generally the case on such occa¬ 
sions ; they were at some distance from the spot 
where the exhibition was to take place ; but as: 
the wind was favourable they expected that the 
balloons would pass over them or near them. 
The parachutes might even descend upon their 
heads, which would be delightful. 

“Would you like to go up in a balloonT" 
one of them -was asked. 

“ Oli yes ! If I could be sure of coming down 
again.” 

“You would be quite sure of coming down 
again. ” 

“ But I mean alive.” 

“You would, most likely, comedown alive- 
Even if you were to fall from a great height, 
the fall might not hurt you.” 

“No; but the earth would, when I reached 

it.” 

“Yes; you would hit it very hard, and it 
would hit you again, with just the same force. 
The earth would not feel the blow, but you 
would. Action and re-action , you remember. 
You are not quite so light as the man of Cos 
was, without his shoes. I don’t see the * attrac¬ 
tion ’ of gravity mentioned among the other 
attractions of the handbill ; but it ought not to« 
be entirely forgotten at such times.” 

“I should think not, indeed ! But it seems 
rather hard that the earth should attract any 
one who falls, and then hit him so tremendously 
for falling.” 

“ You would find it hard, at all events, if you 
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weve to fall from a balloon. You will generally 
find that those who draw you into mischief will 
be the last to have any mercy upon you when 
you yield. The earth, however, is very good to 
us all as long as we are contented with our 
proper place upon it.” 

“ What makes a balloon go up ? ” 

‘ ‘ The same force which would make you come 
down.” 

“You don’t mean the attraction of the 
'earth ?" 

“Ido.” 

“ How can that be ? The earth pulls all other 
bodies towards itself.” 

“ Yes ; but some are heavier than others. In 
pulling the heavier bodies down, it may squeeze 
the lighter ones up. Drop a large stone into a 
bucketful of water—what happens ? ” 

“ It makes a splash.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“Yes; the stone sinks to the bottom, and 
the water rises and pours over the edge of the 
bucket.” 

“ What makes the water rise ? ” 

“ The sinking of the stone.” 

“Yes; and that was caused by gravitation. 
Two b«(lies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time : that is a ‘ common property of 
matter,’ which is known by the name of hn- 
pen Hr ability. The stone turned the water out to 
make room for itself, and by sinking through it, 
-cmnpelled it to rise. 

“How if you were to place a cork, or a block 
-of wood at the bottom of the bucket, where the 
stone is, what would happen ? ” 

4 ’ ddie cork would rise through the water, and 
the water would sink and take its place.” 

“ Yes ; in this case the water would be the 
heavier, and it would send the cork up. How 
1 will show you a real air balloon. Lend me 
your pea-shooter. I put one end of it at the 
bottom of the bucket, and then blow through 
the other. What do you see ? ” 

“ Bubbles rising.” 

“ Bubbles ! Air balloons I call them. What 
makes them rise:?” 

‘ ‘ The air is lighter than the water. ” 

“ Let us say rather the water is heavier than 
the air. Both are attracted by the earth ; but 
the water being attracted with greater force 
slips under the air bubbles and compels them to 
get out of its way as best they can. The air, 
therefore, goes to the top, which is its proper 
place ; and when it meets with any other object 
lighter than itself, such as a balloon, it serves 
that in the same -way, and sends it up.” 

‘ ‘ The air then is attracted to the earth like 
anything else ? ” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“ It can’t be very heavy, though.” 

“ Hold out your hand. What is the matter 
with it ? it is not fair to look upon. I would 
recommend the cold-water cure, or warm might 
be better. But I am not concerned with the 
colour of it just now ; it measures about five 
inches in length and three in breadth ; how 
many square inches is that ? ” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“ Then let me tell yon that the weight of the 
air which rests upon your hand is 14 pounds for 
every inch, or 210 pounds—nearly two hundred¬ 
weight. ” 

‘ ‘ How can that be ? I don’t feel anything. ” 
“Ho ; because the air presses equally on all 
sides ; it is under your hand as well as on it ; 
it lifts it up at the same time that it presses it 
down.” 

“ My hand is between two pressures, then ; 
each equal to two hundredweight I wonder 
it is not smashed flat.” 

“ ‘ As fiat as my hand,’ the saying is. But 
you do not even feel the pinch : for the blood 
circulating within the veins is elastic, like the 
air outside, and returns the pressure. It is 
quite true, however, that the air weighs upon 
you as I have said. If I were to take away the 
air from below your hand you would then feel 
the weight above it; or if I could take away 
the air from above you would feel the pressure 
helow. I could show you this with an air- 
pump, and I can show you something like it 
without one. 


“ Take a tumbler and fill it to the brim with 
water; place a piece of still' paper on the top of 
the tumbler—a quarter of a sheet of note-paper 
will do. How press the palm of your left hand 
evenly on the paper, and with your right hand 
turn the tumbler quickly upside down. You 
may now take away your left hand from the 
paper. See ; the water remains in the tumbler, 
though there is apparently nothing to support 
it.” 

“ There must be something, though, to hold 
the paper up, and the water with it.” 

“Of course there must, and that something 
is the air, pressing on the under side of the 
water.” 

“ But air is not heavier than water ? ” 

“ Ho ; but the atmosphere is forty or fifty 
miles in depth, while the water in this tumbler 
is only three or four inches. A column of air 
will support a column of water equal to itself in 
weight, and thus the fifty miles or thereabouts 
of atmosphere will balance thirty feet of water. 

“How can you understand what makes a 
balloon rise ? ” 

“ Yes. It is lighter than the air, and the air 
being attracted downwards, presses under it, 
and forces it up.” 

“ Very good ; but what makes the balloon so 
much lighter than the air ? ” 

“ The gas that is in the bag, I suppose.” 

“ Good again. Hydrogen gas is about seven 
I times lighter, bulk for bulk, than atmospheric 
air. Therefore when a large quantity of it is 
shut up in a bag, the bag not only rises through 
the air, as a bubble does through water, but 
carries a car with two or three men in it. The 
whole machine, even when thus loaded, is lighter 
than an equal volume of air would be.” 

“ If the bag had nothing at all in it, not 
even gas, it would be still lighter, would it 
not?” 

“ If it were full of emptiness, you mean. But 
in til at case it would collapse. The pressure of 
the air on all sides would flatten it. I can tell 
you of a good experiment to prove this. 

“Get a tin vessel—an old biscuit canister will 
do—the larger the better. Punch a small hole 
in the top, then fit the top on air-tight, with 
some solder or Avhite lead. How you must put 
some water into it—a teacupful will do—but it 
will be difficult to pour it in through the little 
hole which you have punched, because it is 
already full of air, which has no other way out. 
The impenetrability of the air will resist the 
entrance of the water. You must therefore heat 
your canister before the fire ; the air will then 
expand, and some of it will come out through 
the hole ; then turn the canister upside down, 
in a pie-dish or tray, filled with water. The 
air will contract, and the water will be forced 
in by the pressure of the atmosphere to fill up 
the space which the air has left. 

“How you have your vessel complete, with 
some water in it. Put it on the fire, or over a 
gaslight, till the water boils. Steam will then 
issue rapidly from the little hole. The next 
thing to be done is to stop that hole with a peg 
of wood well greased, or with a lump of putty. 
Then sprinkle some cold water on the outside 
of the tin. What will happen now ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ The canister will crumple up suddenly, 
almost as flat as your hand, and that without 
any visible force to crush it. The steam of the 
boiling water has driven out all the air, and the 
cold water which you put on the outside had con¬ 
densed the steam into a few drops of water ; 
thus the tin is left empty, as you proposed that 
the bag of the balloon should be, and then the 
weight of the air, pressing on all sides, crushes 
it as you could crush an empty egg-shell in 
your hand. 

“ Your idea is not a bad one, however, and if 
a hollow vessel could be made strong enough to 
resist the pressure of the atmosphere, and at the 
same time so light that its entire weight would 
be less than that of the air which it is capable 
of containing, then the air might be pumped 
out, and being absolutely empty it would rise 
through the surrounding atmosphere. But 
there is no material sufficiently strong for that 
purpose.” 


“Hurrah! there, they go! one, two, three; 
but they are very little ones ! ” 

“ Those are pilot balloons.” 

“ They have something hanging from them.” 

“ Those are the parachutes. 1 dare say there 
will be only *ne large balloon among the ten 
that are advertised, and perhaps no real para¬ 
chute at all. So much the better.” 

“ There goes the large one, then! How well it 
rises! I can hear the people shouting, though 
they are a mile away.” 

“Yes. It reminds me of an old story which 
I read many years ago, about a certain Major 
Brown, who made a balloon and went up with 
it. Balloons in bis day were filled with pure 
hydrogen gas, made with iron or zinc and sul¬ 
phuric acid and water. How coal gas, or car- 
buretted hydrogen, is used, such as we burn.” 

“ There lie is. I see him ; in the car.” 

“ See whom. Major Brown ? ” 

“Ho; Mr. White. But tell us about the 
major, please.” 

“The filling of the balloon, and the start 
upwards, is thus described : 

4 How many yards of silk were bought, 

And many iron nails, 

And many a drug of many a sort, 

And placed in many pails. 

‘ And now the whole appears complete ; 
With wonder most profound, 

Admiring crowds together meet, 

From every village round. 

‘ The cords are cut. A mighty shout! 

The globe ascends on high ; 

And like a ball, from gun shot out, 

The major mounts the sky.’ 

I’ll tell you more about him another day.” 

“Hurrah! The‘balloon is coming nearer. 
Let us run after it. Come along ! ” 



ON KILLING, SETTING, AND PKE- 
SEEVING INSECTS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
hi. —preserving. 

herein shall we keep our insects ? How 
shall they be preserved from their many 
foes when we have them ? 

These are two questions which perpetually 
present themselves before the entomologist, and 
which need an answer. 

If the collector really means to make entomo¬ 
logy one of the pursuits of his life, and not 
merely to take it up as a temporary amusement, 
and then throw it down when he is tired of it, 
he must seriously consider the first of these ques¬ 
tions. 

Manage it as he may. a collector must make 
up his mind that the cabinets, or even boxes, 
in which he is to keep his insects must be more 
or less costly. Cabinets are, if they can be 
afforded, much the best, but their cost is terrible. 
An inferior, cabinet is not worth having, and a 
good one cannot be obtained, either new or 
second-hand, for less than a guinea per drawer. 

This seems a heavy price, but really no joiner 
can afford to make a good cabinet for a less 
sum. Every bit of it must be of old, thoroughly 
seasoned wood. It must be so perfectly made 
to gauge that the drawers are interchangeable. 
Each drawer must slide smoothly into grooves, 
so as to prevent it from rattling when being 
opened or shut; it must have an absolutely 
dust-proof, and almost air-proof, cover, fitted 
with plate-glass ; it must have side slips 
for camphor, and the edges of drawer and cover 
must be fitted with velvet, so as to exclude 
mites. 

Then each drawer has to be corked and 
papered, and so the reader will see that, inclu¬ 
sive of the case and doors, a guinea per drawer 
is by no means an extravagant price to pay. 

I mentioned that second-hand cabinets cannot 
be bought for less than a new one would cost. 
This may seem strange to those people who 
think that anything may he “picked up” 
cheaply at sales or brokers’ shops. But good 
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entomological cabinets never find their way 
into brokers’ shops, and those few which go 
into sales are almost invariably sold at such 
establishments as Stevens’s, where both the 
•auctioneer and the bidders know their value. 

Many entomologists even prefer a second¬ 
hand cabinet to a new one, because, if it be in 
perfect order, all the drawers working smoothly, 
and all their covers fitting closely, it will show 
that the article has been well made and will 
not warp. 

Now for Lcpidoptera alone, at least forty 
•drawers will be required, and there are not many 
boys who have forty guineas at their command. 
Moreover, a cabinet for a boy is a mistake, on 
account of its lack of portability. He cannot 
take it to school with him, for example, and 
unless he has it always under his eye he never 
knows what may happen to it. In fact,, a 
cabinet to a boy would be the proverbial white 
elephant, and ho would be always wishing him¬ 
self well rid of it. 

If the reader, whether boy or man, is begin¬ 
ning a collection, and will take my advice, he 
will begin with Store-boxes. These have no 
glasses, are made double, and fold on each other 
by hinges, like backgammon boards. They are 
cork-lined and papered just like the drawers, 
and when properly made of seasoned wood 
fit very closely together, and will exclude any 
foe larger than the mite. Of this ^horrid little 
creature I -will treat presently. 

The best store-boxes are sixteen inches long by 
eleven wide, and are covered with green cloth, so 
as to Look like books. Being uniform in size and 
appearance, they can be placed on shelves, just as 
if they were books, and, as each box is double,, 
it is equivalent to two drawers. The price ol 
such boxes is eight shillings. They can be ob¬ 
tained of any size, and with or without cloth, 
according to order. The size mentioned is that 
which I recommend. 

The boxes can be purchased by degrees, and 
they can be moved with very little trouble. 
Each box should be labelled on the back just 
as if it were a cyclopaedia, only instead of the 
familiar a — ath ; ath—blo ; of the cyclo- 
poedia, we have papilio—melitjea ; vanessa— 
EIIEBIA ; and so on. 

Re-papering, which is sometimes necessary, is 
much easier with boxes than with drawers. One 
reason for re-papering will not be manifest 
unless the collection is beginning to make a 
name in the entomological world, and requests 
are made for permission to view it. 

In 1850 I went to see the late Mr. Hope’s 
magnificent collection of beetles. Mr. West- 
wood—also one of the many great entomolo¬ 
gists who have passed away—was very busy 
with the cabinets, re-papering all the drawers. 
As the collection was in as perfect condition as a 
collection could be, I was rather surprised that 
the paper should want renewing, and asked Mr. 
Westwood why he was taking so much trouble. 

He told me that a party of coleopterists was 
expected, and as some of them were notorious 
beetle-stealers, he was re-papering the cabinets, 
so that if, as he replaced a drawer, he found an 
empty pin-hole, he would know that a beetle 
had been stolen. 

I am sorry to say that petty larceny seems no sin 
to a certain class of collectors. Their consciences 
really seem to have been warped when their par¬ 
ticular hobby comes on the scene, and although 
they may be men of the most scrupulous honour 
in the ordinary affairs of life, who would .not 
wrong another of a penny to gain a king¬ 
dom, they cannot keep their hands off a 
beetle which they want for their collection. 

There is an anecdote tolerably familiar to the 
entomological world which will show the de¬ 
vices of which collectors avail themselves. I 
think that Mr. Westwood told it to me, but am 
not quite sure. 

There was a collection which boasted a pair of 
unique beetles, and which, in consequence, 
cattsed burning jealousy to rage in the bosoms 
of rival coleopterists. A single unique speci¬ 
men of a beetle would be cause enough for envy, 
but that one man should have the only two 
examples of a species was hardly to be borne.. 
One day the proprietor missed one of his pair. 


He looked over the visitors’ book of the preced¬ 
ing day, put down the names, and in a week or 
two called on his visitors, and, as a matter of 
course, looked at their collections. Sure enough, 
in one cabinet he saw the missing beetle. He 
said, nothing of the loss of his own insect, but only 
expressed surprise that any one but himself 
had a specimen of that particular species, and 
listened without interruption to a long and cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the mode in which the 
beetle was procured. 

Taking it out of the drawer as if to examine 
it, he broke the abdomen from the thorax, and 
drew from the interior of the abdomen a little 
roll of paper, with the inscription, “ Stolen 
from-.” 

I am told that entomologists are not solitary 
in such experiences, but that coins, medals, 
autographs, blue china, stamps, etc., are equally 
subject to the raids of those who seem to think 
that theft is no robbery when collections are 
involved. 

Mould is often due, not so much to the care¬ 
lessness of entom ologists as to the structure of 
houses. There are some houses, the mortar of 
which is mixed with brackish sand, and which, 
as a necessary consequence, always will be more 
or less damp. The wretched porous bricks 
which trade unionism has indicted upon us are 
also a cause of damp walls, and in houses with 
such walls mould will appear on almost any¬ 
thing. As a rule, it will be a good plan never 
to let your store-boxes, or your cabinet, if you 
have one, touch the wall. Even if it be to all 
appearance a dry one, it is the best to be on the 
safe side. 

As to Mites, they are nearly as tenable foes 
as grease. It is almost impossible to exclude 
them, and when once they are in a box it is as 
difficult to extirpate them as to free a house 
from cockroaches. Let an entomologist see 
but a few sprinkles of dust under an insect, and 
he knows what is happening among his collec¬ 
tion. The destruction which these tiny crea¬ 
tures can wreak is almost incredible. They 
have a predilection for the large-bodied moths, 
and if they take possession of a Death’s-head 
moth, will consume the whole of the abdomen, 
leaving nothing but a heap of powder and a few 
fragments of the skin. And if one insect be 
attacked, so will every other in the drawer. 

It is chiefly on account of these terrible 
little pests that camphor is so much employed, 
and as long as an abundant supply is kept up 
it answers very well. But if the mites once 
cret into a drawer there they will stay, camphor 
or no camphor ; and even if driven out by strong 
appliances, such as spirits of turpentine or ben¬ 
zine, they will come back again at the least 
relaxation of vigilance. 

This brings me to the most important part 
of the subject. Poison of some kind is a neces¬ 
sity, and we must either poison the atmosphere 
or the insects. The former plan is the easier 
and simpler, but the latter is infinitely more 
efficacious. It gives more trouble at first, but 
the first trouble is the last, and I strongly re¬ 
commend every one who is forming a collection 
to poison each individual insect, and not trust 
to a poisoned atmosphere. 

Without any fault of the collector, the col¬ 
lection may be neglected for a time, the cam¬ 
phor may evaporate, and as soon as it does 
mites will come in. The reader must remember 
that camphor is extremely volatile, and is soon 
dispersed in the air. Unlike musk, which 
diffuses a powerful odour for a long series of 
years, and suffers no measurable diminution of 
weiglit, the camphor is rapidly dissipated, and 
tlie°supply must be constantly renewed. 

So, supposing the owner of a collection to be 
summoned away for a year or two, or to be 
struck down by illness, and unable even to 
think of his insects, the camphor will evaporate, 
the supply may not be renewed, and then the 
mites will take possession of the insects. 

But if the individual insects be thoroughly 
poisoned, neither camphor nor turpentine nor 
benzine need be used, and the collector can make 
his mind perfectly easy about his insects, 110 
matter how long they may be left untouched. 
(To he continued.) 


•WEATHER forecasts. 

By A. a. Wood, f.o.s., 

Author of “Pleasant Hours with the Magic 
Lantern ” etc. 

PART V. 

I T will be seen by reference to the illustration 
we gave of the Fitzroy barometer, that the 
mercurial column there is flanked by two other 
instruments—the storm-glass and the thermo¬ 
meter. 

The storm-glass, or chemical weather-glass, 
which is on the left side of the barometer, con-* 
sists of a glass tube eight inches or ten inches 
long, closed at one end, and two-thirds filled 
with a mixture of camphor, muriate of ammonia, 
alcohol, and water. 

Admiral Fitzroy says that the storm-glass was 
formerly regarded as a curiosity only, for nothing 
certain could be made of its variations, but it 
has been fairly demonstrated that it undisturbed 
in free air, not exposed to radiation, fire, or 
sun, but in the ordinary light of a well-venti¬ 
lated room, or, preferably, in the outer air, the 
chemical mixture in a so-called storm-glass 
varies in appearance as the direction of the 
wind changes. 

The quarter from whence the wind or storm is 
blowing is indicated by the substance adhering 
more closely to the bottom ol the glass opposite 
to the point whence the wind or tempest rises. 

If the weather promises to be fine, the solid 
particles of the composition will settle near the 
bottom of the glass, leaving the fluid transparent 
above. 

Previous to rain, the solid matter will gra¬ 
dually rise, the fluid remaining clear, and small 
spots or stars will be observed floating about 
within the vessel. 

At the approach of a storm or very high 
wind, the substance will be partly on the 
surface of the liquids apparently in the form of 
a small leaf; the fluid in such case will be very 
thick, and in a state resembling fermentation. 

In winter, generally, the composition will stand 
higher in the glass than at other times, and 
during frost or snowy weather will be remarkably 
white, or star-like, in appearance. In summer, 
when the weather is hot and dry, the substance 
will subside very closely to the bottom of the 
vessel. 

The materials for making a storm-glass 
can be bought very cheaply at a chemist’s. 
Take about as much camphor as would 
cover a two-sliilling piece, and mix it with 
about as much muriate of ammonia as would 
cover a fourpenny-piece, and gently simmer the 
compound in a solution consisting of two- 
thirds alcohol and one-third water, he solu¬ 
tion, when cold, is to be poured into the "lass 
bottle prepared, and then corked up and fixed 
to the board of the Fitzroy barometer by brass 
loops. 

In the science of meteorology, the caret uI 
observation of the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere is very important, because upon the 
fluctuations of temperature many ol the great 
p—, atmospheric phenomena depend. 

'' rx Thermometers (Fig. 1) are the in- 
: oy\ struments used for these purposes, 

’ and the theory upon which they 
! are constructed is that the fluid com¬ 
posing them expands in proportion to 
any augmentation of temperature 
that may take place, and contracts 
again when the temperature de¬ 
creases. Like many other important 
discoveries, the invention of the 
thermometer has many claimants. 
Some think Galileo the true in¬ 
ventor, but it is now generally consi¬ 
dered that the honour chiefiy rests 
with Scantorius, an Italian physician, 
and Drebbel, a Dutchman, each of 
whom, it is probable, constructed a 
thermometer about the year 1620. 

The materials now used for the 
manufacture of thermometers are 
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mercury and alcohol ; the former boils only a a 
very high temperature, and the latter does not 
solidify 5 !at the lowest known temperature. 
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The,Ordinary thermometer consists of a glass 
tube, with a very small bore, at the end of 
which is *a bulb. The bulb and part of the 
tube are filled either with alcohol or mercury. 
Attached to the thermometer, or engraved on 
the tube, is a scale. of divisions, which enable 
the variations of temperature to be accurately 
observed. 

The manufacture of a thermometer is a very 
interesting proceeding. 

’Phe first thing is to select a tube with a bore 
of equal capacity throughout. 

This is ascertained by introducing a small 
quantity of mercury into the tube, arid running 
it into various positions. If the column of 
mercury is always the same length, the tube 
may be used ; if, however, its length is notably 
variable, it must be rejected. 

A bulb is now blown at one end of the tube, 
and the bore at the other end enlarged into a sort 
of funnel to facilitate the filling of the tube with 
the mercury or spirit. A small quantity of 
mercury or alcohol, as the case may be, is then 
poured into the funnel, and the bulb gently 
warmed over the flame of a spirit lamp or of gas. 
The application of the heat causes the air con¬ 
tained in the tube to expand, and to be driven 
out. and on removing the tube, from the flame, 
and allowing it to cool, the mercury in the 
funnel is driven into the tube to take the place 
of the expelled air. This is repeated two or 
three times, until the bulb and a portion of the 
tube is filled. Heat is again applied to the 
bulb to cause the mercury to fill the whole of 
the bore, and then the upper end of the tube is 
made red hot over a blow-pipe flame, and the 
funnel end pulled off, this action also serving to 
close the bore. The tube, when cold, has* to 
be examined, to see whether any air remains in 
the .bore. The mercury is made to run to the 
end by holding the tube bulb uppermost. If 
the mercury will run completely to the end, the 
tube is free from air. If, however, a small 
space be left, there is air in the tube, and that 
piece of tube which contains the air is taken off* 
m the manner already described, together with 
a smaKl portion of the. expanded column of 
mercury. 

Should any of our readers wish to make a 
thermometer, it will probablv be best for them 
!.o buy a tube with the .bulb already- blown, and 
fill it as described. The thermometer-tube 
having been properly made, the scale of divi¬ 
sions has to be affixed. 

There are at the present time three thermo¬ 
meter scales in use-; one the Fahrenheit scale 
which is the scale generally used in England), the 
Treenng-point of water on which is called 32 de¬ 
grees, and' the boiling-point 212 degrees; the Cen¬ 
tigrade scale (generally used in France, and for 
thermometers for scientific purposes') ; the freez¬ 
ing-point of water in this is marked 0, and the 
boiling-point 10-0 ; .the Reaumur scale (gene¬ 
rally used in Germany and Denmark) ; the 
freezing-point of water is marked 0, but the 
boiling-point is marked 80. 

For our purpose we will use the • Fahrenheit 
scale, and the first thing to do is to ascertain 
two-fixed points. 

It lias been observed that ice always melts at 
the same temperature, and, accordingly, the bulb 
of the tube is immersed in a vessel containing 
crushed ice, and when the mercury has ceased 
to contract a fine line is scratched or painted on 
the tube, to indicate the height of the column ; 
this supplies the freezing-point of water, and on 
the Fahrenheit scale is marked 32 degrees. 

The boiling-point of water is ascertained 
by placing the tube in a vessel of water 
actually boiling, and again marking the height 
to which the mercury rises ; this is 212 degrees. 
The thermometer is then fixed to the seale° and 
the space between, the two points is to be 
marked with 180 equal divisions or degrees, 
and 32 equal degrees below the freezing-point 
will give the zero of the Fahrenheit scale. 

In manufacturing thermometers for ordinary 
purposes it is customary to obtain the principal 
points by means of a standard instrument ; the 
filled tube and the standard thermomenter are 
immersed in the same vessel of water, and 
the points marked accordingly. 


The use of three thermometric scales has been 
a source of some confusion, to remedy which 
many thermometers have each of these series of 
divisions marked on them. As many persons 
having a thermometer with only one scale have 
experienced a difficulty in translating its degrees 
into the decrees of another scale, a formula is 
given by which the change may be effected. It 
will be observed that 9° Fahr. = 5° Centi¬ 
grade = 4° Reaumur, or 1° Fahr. = £ Centi¬ 
grade = £ Reaumur. 

To convert Fahrenheit degrees into Centi¬ 
grade degrees, subtract 32, multiply by 5, and 
divide by 9. 

To convert Centigrade degrees into Fahrenheit 
degrees, multiply by 9, divide by 5, and add 32. 

To convert Reaumur degrees into Fahren¬ 
heit degrees, multiply by 9, divide by 4, and 
add 32. 

To convert Fahrenheit degrees into Reaumur 
degrees, subtract 32, multiply by 4, and divide 
by 9. 

To convert Reaumur degrees into degrees of 
Centigrade, multiply by 5 and divide by 4. 



Correspondence. 



T. .T. II.—Rev. .T. G. Wood says in reply to your ques¬ 
tion that only, lirst-elass workmen can make an 
t ntomological cabinet; but your query shall be fully 
answered in his present articles on Preserving 
Insects. 

W. E. W.—No. You can purchase salts for artificial 
sea-water at any of the naturalists’ shops. We have 
not tried Tidman s (which may be obtained in bags 
at most chemists’) for such purposes; but actual sea¬ 
water can always be obtained in jars. A forthcoming 
article will describe the management of an aquarium. 
Two golden rules arc—1. Expose as large a surface as 
possible to the air. 2. Do not overcrowd the vessel. 

F. W. B.—We have already given a stirring account of 
a typical cricket match, and other articles on cricket 
will follow from time to tinie. 

B. R. G.—Yes; we shall publish an index on the com¬ 
pletion of the volume. 

W. R. W.—Not up to our standard. 

C. P. (Manchester). —Yes, at very first opportunity we will 
fully explain the game of chess, and give some easy 
problems ; but just now, chess is apt to be discarded 
by most boys, and perhaps wisely so, for bat and ball 
or stream. 

F. II. A. (Belfast).—1. We liave.explained again and again 
that it is impossible to answer correspondents in our 
“next number.” The “next"andthe “next’’and even 
the “ next" are probably printed betore the letter is 
received. All suggestions and requests are, however, 
considered, and questions of general interest are 
answered in due course. 2. ^Eolian harps can be 
purchased very cheaply-we have seen them from 
one shilling upwards—it would probably therefore 
hardly pay you to make one. 3. When over a certain 
age, and forbad cases of knock-knees, there is often 
no thorough cure. If taken early, however, much 
may be done, even in the worst cases. All the or¬ 
thopedic hospitals attend to such matters. 4. VVe 
may soon be able to find room for an article on “ sea- 
serpents.” 

W H. .T. (Hartshill). —There are several guides to the 
Civil Service published that should afford you just 
the kind of information you seem to require. 
Cassell’s, we think, still issue a very good and cheap 
guide. It may be ordered through any bookseller. 

T. J. II.— 1 . There are several popular works published 
on fret-cutting, wood-carving, etc. As, for instance, 
by Messrs. Bemrose, and others. You will also find 
articles on the subject in the “Popular Educator,” 

“ Household Guide," ami most of the Encyclopedias. 

2. To explain in a few words how to make the cabi¬ 
nets would be impossible : it would require several 
articles, with illustrations. Perhaps when the win¬ 
ter comes on we may be able to do this. 

W. (Lee).—1. Living in the district, you ought to be the 
best judge. 2. Try. shoes with ties. 

C. Senior.—S ee names and addresses of stamp-dealers 
on wrapper of Monthly Part, and write yourself for 
the information you want. 


J. R. F. asks, “ Wliich is the best time to bathe ? early 
in the morning, or at noon, or in the evening ; and 
also, is fresh or salt water the best to bathe in? ” 
1. There is no really “best” time. If you are in 
good health you may bathe at any time, except just 
after a meal, or when very fatigued. We have a 
frieud, and not a particularly young one either, who 
often enjoys a midnight swim by moonlight. 2. Sea 
is much to be preferred to river. 

E. H. J.—We are glad you think so. We certainly 
aim to keep the “ Bov’s Own Paper ” far ahead, in 
point of real merit, of any of its competitors, though 
we fear that all boys have not gumption enough to 
appreciate the vast difference between journals 
merely filled with improbable stories written to order 
by people who have never seen, and know little or 
nothing about, what they profess to describe, and a 
paper like our own, in which both writers and 
artists occupy the highest place in public estima¬ 
tion, and are recognised authorities on the subjects 
which they respectively treat. 

H. A. A.—Some elementary papers on chess and 
draughts will be given by-and-by. 

G. C. B. Qiear Lichfield).—We are going to set aside 
space for open notes and queries from boys, and 
natural history will, of course, find place there. 

W. T. R.—You might have saved yourself the trouble 
of writing by referring to the cover of the Monthly 
Part. The “ Lincoln Stamp Album ” is published at 
239, High Holborn, and costs 2s. or 2s. 3d., post free. 

H. C. H. -We have already explained to other corres¬ 
pondents that the Monthly Parts will contain four 
or five numbers, according to the Saturdays in the 
month. When only four numbers are included, 
you will find given a coloured picture or other qvrid 
pro quo. 

W. W. B.—If the tales are really worth publishing, 
you will probably, in time, find editors willing to 
take them. If they have no special merits, it will 
be far cheaper and better to burn them than to at¬ 
tempt publication on your own account. 

W. B.—Cannot say. Alterations have been repeatedly 
made in the houses. 

X. Y. Z. (Richmond).—Try first by simply writing and 
asking permission. A lettdl’ is usually sufficient when 
schools from a distance desire to use the park for 
the day. 

Midshipman Rayner (Lavender Hill).- We will short¬ 
ly incorporate the.information asked for in a supple¬ 
mentary article upon courier pigeons. 

J. M. (Peterborough).—Queen Elizabeth’s shillings self 
for about eighteenpence. Half-crowns of Charles II. 
at about four shillings. 

Aberystwith.— Tattoo marks, if properly done, are 
indelible. We have seen them on the arms of old 
sailors, done when they were lads. Destruction of 
the skin by scalding is the only way of getting rid of 
them, but there would be risk of causing erysipelas 
which is often fatal. 

E. R. Z. (Buckinham).—The highest known trees are 
m the Western States of America, some giant pines 
there being higher than St. Paul’s, or above 400 feet 
Lately it is reported that still higher trees have 
been found in Australia, but we have not at hand 
authentic accounts. 

Quill Driver.— The question of promotion of pawns 
m chess is a disputed one. We may give a special! 
article on it. Meanwhile the arrangement should be- 
according to agreement before beginning the game. 
The usual play is to take the piece wf next power if 
the original queen is yet on the fcoard. 

Barrister (Belfast).—Consult some friend. 

Ralph.— The best book on astronomy, for a beginner 
is called “The Heavens and the Earth,” by the Rev" 
Thomas Milner, price 2s. (kl., published at 5(j, Pater¬ 
noster Row. 

X. C.—The stag beetle feeds on sap and sweet juiees. 
In captivity, it eats sugar and water. 


- +*+*+ - 

Notice to Readers. 

The sixth Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
in handsome cover, price (id., is now ready. It con¬ 
tains Numbers Twenty-five to Twenty-eight, with » 
splendid coloured picture, on Toned Paper, of * ‘ Tlio 
Eddy stone Lighthouse.” 

It is requested that orders be given to local Book¬ 
sellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, as thi 
Weekly numbers are not posted from the Publishing 
Office. If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
copies from Local Agents or Railway Stalls, the Pub¬ 
lishers request that it may be at once reported to> 
them. 

Letters and Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the “Boy’s Own Paper;” and Busi¬ 
ness Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and address of 
the writer. Authors, are recommended to keep copies, 
of their MSS., contributions being offered in too great, 
numbers to be acknowledged or returned. We" can¬ 
not undertake to reply to questions through the post. 

I ost Office Orders to be made payable at the Chief 
Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 5(5, Paternoster Row. 


The “Leisure Hour’’ Office, London: 
56, Paternoster Row. 
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HORSE-HUNTING IN TEXAS. 

CHAPTER I. 

NE of the few channels of emp’oyment 
open to educated Englishmen of small 
means in Western Texas is that of a school¬ 
master ; and being eligible for a position 
of this character, I, John Smith, a native 
of Manchester, commenced life in the 
forests of the Atascoso as a pedagogue. 
Money being scarce in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the globe, and the equine race 
plentiful, my remuneration was arranged 


to consist of horses, payable at the conclu¬ 
sion of a term; and thereby hangs a tale. 

Germans, Americans, negroes, and Mexi¬ 
cans, invested my school with an air of 
diversity ; but as far as the parents of my 
scholars were concerned, there existed 
a singular unanimity. Their motto was, 
“ Spare the rod, spoil the child,” and 
when I expressed my utter disapproval of 
corporal punishment, the services of a 
stout negro of malicious temperament 
were offered as executioner of any sentence 
it might please me to inflict. 


Some time before my arrival I was de¬ 
picted to the juvenile mind as a species of 
ogre, or a Cerberus whose den was the 
school-house; in short, that nothing less 
than absolute perfection could escape the 
terrors of my iron rule. 

It is quite certain that the minds of my 
pupils were not imbued by these inuendos 
with any increased taste or even respect 
for learning; though when I arrived 
an unusual degree of excitement was 
observable in the settlement. My re - 
ception was gratifying in the extreme ; it 



“A pair of fiery orbs were gleaming from the blackness.' 
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seemed pretty evident that the dignity of 
schoolmaster was second only to that of 
governor of the State. But the dignity 
had its drawbacks. More was expected 
from a primary education than even the 
most advanced could give. Certain hope¬ 
less idiots were presented to me, whom I 
was desired by sanguine mothers to trans¬ 
form by a few lessons in a primer into 
veritable sages. An aristocracy was formed 
—the aristocracy of letters—and a high head 
was held by such students as were aware 
that c-a-t signified cat over their lessjfor- 
tunate fellows who had not mastered 
the abstruse learning of the alphabet. 
Horse-hunting and cow-hunts were thrown 
into the shade, and education became the 
rage, most wonderful attributes being 
ascribed to it. Indeed, conclusions were 
arrived at which to me were just a little 
perplexing. A few lessons were to yield 
pupils a pre-eminence in horse-trading, 
and a greater success and dignity than I 
imagined. Yet, notwithstanding this bur¬ 
lesque, candour demands the admission 
that a sincere desire for practical improve¬ 
ment animated the incongruous throng. 

This, however, is only an introduction, 
though a necessary one. It was towards 
the end of the term that the stirring events 
occurred which really form the subject of 
this narrative. 

I was sitting under the shade of a group 
of live oaks, which overshadowed the 
rancho where I was domiciled, when a 
vaquero galloped into the settlement with 
the startling intelligence that the entire 
X Y Z brand of horses had been carried 
off by Indians, and that no trace was 
visible which would indicate the direction 
they had been taken. 

This was news indeed. It concerned me 
as much as any one, as by this time I had 
come into possession, or was supposed to 
have done, of some twenty head of young 
mustangs of this identical brand. 

A crowd of excited vaqueros and 
rancheros were soon collected to discuss 
this momentous news, and although a 
variety of plans for a pursuit were sug¬ 
gested, none were adopted until I men¬ 
tioned the name of a half-breed named Juan 
as the most suitable man to trail the 
thieves ; and he was at once sent for. 

This Indian trailer was a noted man in 
the south-west, and had served as a scout 
to the United States troops in their expedi¬ 
tions against the Comanches. On his 
arrival, about an hour afterwards, we 
started in a body for the range from 
whence the horses had been stolen, but 
could find no sign. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the trailer, as wo 
crowded round him, “ guess there are two 
ways of accounting for this muss. The 
4 greasers ’ may have taken them, and if 
they have they will cross the big river 
anywhere between Laredo and El paso 
del Aguilar. If we were sure of this we 
could take the nearest road to the Bio 
Grande and watch the fords, but we ain’t, 
you see. The Indians may have got these 
mustangs, and they are sure to take them 
away north-west to the head-waters of the 
Big Concho or the Nueces.” 

4 ‘ They may have been taken east by 
white men,” I hastily suggested. 

“ No, this ain’t a regular horse thief’s 
affair, there are too many to drive east. 
Attract attention, you understand, in the 
settlements,” replied the trailer. 

# “ There was rain here not twelve hours 
since,” remarked a weather-stained old 
Texan. 

“ That is what I was thinking about,” 


interrupted the trailer. “ This is how it 
is. The horses are driven off before the 
rain, then, as a natural consequence, when 
the rain does come it washes out the 
tracks. But then this rain ain’t confined 
to this spot, it must have come down 
ahead of them as well as behind, and 
we shall find their trail all right farther 
on. We will split in two parties; one take 
to the north-west, and I will go towards 
the Bio Grande. Now, boys, who goes 
with me ? ” 

Dividing into equal parties, I attached 
myself to the one led by the Indian trailer, 
consisting of some half-dozen men, and we 
turned into the Presidio del Bio Grande 
road. Biding hard, we reached the beauti¬ 
ful Frio Biver at sunset, after traversing, 
'without finding any sign, almost impene¬ 
trable thickets of mesquite, black and 
white chapparal brush, some sand prairies 
and wildernesses of cactii or prickly pear. 

The heat of the sun and hot yielding 
sands of the roads had so fatigued our 
horses that the sight of the dark massive 
belt of trees that border the Frio was a 
welcome object, and no time was lost 
allowing the mustangs to slake their thirst 
in the cool limpid waters of the river. 
After tethering our horses in the usual 
Texan style, in a corral (enclosure) made 
of lassos, we lit a fire, and commenced a 
series of inquiring glances into each other’s 
faces. 

Nothing, however, was said, and I was 
left to my own ingenuity to solve what I 
might have regarded as an enigma, had not 
my stomach eloquently suggested the solu¬ 
tion. The silence was at length broken 
by the Indian trailer asking emphatically 
the state of the commissariat. 

Another series of inquiring glances tra¬ 
velled round the circle by way of reply— 
an answer which was not productive of 
satisfaction, if I may judge from the action 
of the Texan, who, springing to his feet, 
shouted, “ Boys, you never mean that we 
haven’t provisions ? I haven’t got any.” 

Nothing was uttered in reply to this 
desperate appeal; sometimes silence is more 
eloquent than words, and it was in this 
instance most assuredly. Five pairs of 
eyes despondingly surveyed the ground, 
and in them the interrogator read his fate. 

If my feelings were fair samples of those 
of my companions, a happier state of exist¬ 
ence could easily,be imagined than that of 
sitting round a camp fire hungry, supper¬ 
less, and at an unknown distance from any 
human habitation. My experience on this 
occasion led me to believe that the stomach 
was the seat of courage. In any case, I 
can aver that during its continuance in a 
state of vacuity I existed in an unusual 
state of fear of wandering Comanches and 
guerillas. A startling incident presently 
occurred which temporarily caused us to 
forget this minor trouble. 

The situation of the camp was superb ; 
the moon, as it is during all Indian raids, 
was full, and through the wide opening 
among the trees, in which our camp fire 
merrily danced, it cast a white, hazy bril¬ 
liance, a cold, icy whiteness, palpable to 
both vision and feeling. Majestic oaks, 
pecans, and cottonwoods reared their regal 
forms around, the tips of their lofty foliage, 
tinged in frosty, silvery light, contrasting 
strongly with the sombre shade which their 
immense limbs cast over the ground. Their 
trunks, massive, dark, were dimly visible. 
Beyond vision ended—an impenetrable wall 
of gloom appeared to intercept and forbid 
the glances which I frequently directed 
towards it. ; 


In imagination I conjured a Tartarus, 
and my active fancy peopled the dreary 
shades with supposed Comanches or trea¬ 
cherous Mestigos, fancies not so vague or 
improbable as to preclude a possible realisa¬ 
tion. 

I was awakened from this reverie by 
noticing in the blackness a still blacker 
shade, yet so indistinct and blended with 
the gloom did it appear, that, unwilling to 
credit it with a separate existence, I was 
about to dismiss it from my thoughts, when 
I became aware of a most unmistakable 
movement on its part, and that a pair of 
fiery orbs were gleaming from the black¬ 
ness full at me, terribly distinct amid the 
fantastic shades of the forest. 

The cracking of a tsvig, accompanied by 
a low, rumbling purr, aroused my com¬ 
panions to a sense of the situation. No 
sign was given by these practised back¬ 
woodsmen of their having heard anything 
unusual, beyond a more than ordinary still¬ 
ness pervading the camp, but all felt the 
magnitude of the approaching danger. 
Without the most remote interchange of 
opinion, the same conviction was present 
to all—that a puma was prowling round, 
and that we were on the eve of an attack 
from a “ maneless lion.” Again a twig 
snapped, and the immense cat gave utter¬ 
ance to another purr, sounding amidst the 
utter silence like the far-distant rumbling 
of thunder. 

Quietly we prepared to receive our for¬ 
midable foe; rifles and revolvers were 
cocked and bowie-knives drawn ready for 
instant use, for the circumstances were 
peculiar. Had it been daylight, an en¬ 
counter with the ‘ ‘ mountain lion’ ’ would not 
have created so intense an excitement; but 
as we had to contend with the darkness, 
which occasionally totally enveloped the 
shadowy form, we were unable to distin¬ 
guish its exact position, and an attack by 
us under such circumstances would have 
been folly. Nothing remained, therefore, 
but to await the leonine pleasure, and salute 
his expected entrance into the opening with 
a royal discharge of ball cartridge. 

The lion did not keep us waiting long, the 
consternation and terror among the horses 
betraying both his position and intentions. 
The mustangs, breaking the rope corral, 
plunged madly into the centre of the open¬ 
ing, snorting wildly, relying apparently on 
the campaneros foi protection. 

Probably the puma was at a loss to ac¬ 
count for our presence in the fastnesses of 
his domain, as he certainly did not act like 
a cat, for instead of bounding upon his 
prey he approached the terror-stricken 
horses very leisurely, and, as if suffering 
from an agony of indecision, he slowly 
advanced into the arena, gazing alternately 
from us to the mustangs ; then, crouching 
for a spring, he fixed his hungry eyes on the 
group of horses. At the same moment six 
rifles were directed full at the puma’s body. 

Juan rapidly but distinctly whispered, 
“ I will give the signal. Make very sure 
of your aim, and the moment you have 
fired throw out the old cartridge and jerk 
in another. Now!” • 

The silent forest awoke in thundrous 
echoes, but far above the crash of firearms 
or the rumbling thunder of the reverbera¬ 
tions was heard the harsh, horrible scream 
of the maneless lion. The next instant o 
new calamity befell us. The horses, re¬ 
garding, doubtless, the means we took to 
defend them as another act of aggression, 
stampeded, and long before the smoke 
lifted its misty mantle we heard the crash¬ 
ing- of the undergrowth as they frantically 
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rushed through it. Fainter and fainter 
became the sound of their impetuous rush, 
until the cracking of the shrubbery could 
be heard no longer, and probably we 
should have forgotten the puma in our 
utter bewilderment had not another series 
of alarming screams directed attention 
towards him. Collecting all his fast 
receding strength, he was crouching for a 
last spring, and growling furiously. 

“Look out for your lives,” some, one 
shouted. 

We sprang back, and just in time, for the 
dying animal bounded forward at that 
moment, falling, his lance-like claws ex¬ 
tended, on the very spot on which I had 
been standing. The puma was dead. 

This is no romance, but hard, stern 
reality, and I confess that it is not my 
fortune in this narrative to depict a series 
of triumphs over difficulties. Thus, the 
only course of action which lay open to 
preserve our steeds had the contrary effect 
of losing them. It was evident that the 
darkness would not permit pursuit, and 
after exchanging a few remarks to this 
effect we disposed ourselves for sleep. It 
was not to be. 

The loud vehement gobble of a turkey 
convinced us that the power of satisfying 
the cravings of hunger was afforded, and 
never did turkey create so much excitement. 
We laughed as we imagined the consterna¬ 
tion of the foolish bird, had it conceived the 
destination intended for it in our pro¬ 
gramme, or the variety and peculiarity of 
the sepulchres that hoped to receive its 
remains. 

A detachment was told off to increase 
the fire, another to provide a quantity of 
primitive toasting forks, while 1 and Juan 
undertook the foraging department; in 
short, we had not our eggs, though we took 
every necessary step to cook them. For¬ 
tunately the catastrophe which befell the 
castle-building milkmaid did not await us. 
Advancing into the forest a short distance, 
Juan and I commenced a search among the 
tree branches. 

Night is the time for turkey-hunting par 
excellence , as during the darkness the tur¬ 
key’s senses seem obscured, while at day¬ 
light it is a wary bird. The turkeys roost in 
large numbers, as many as twenty or thirty 
occupying a single tree. In the event of 
their hunters wishing to secure all, a large 
fire is lighted directly under the roost, a 
circumstance which appears to have the 
effect of obscuring what little sense they 
possess to a still further degree, and they 
are shot down without any effort on their 
part to escape. As, however, we had not 
use for more than a couple, no such elabo¬ 
rate plan was aclcypted. After a short 
search their presence was detected amid 
the foliage of a live oak, and making no 
pause to select our victims, we fired in their 
midst and succeeded in killing two. 

Imagine, not two of the small and 
deteriorated “gobblers” of an English 
farmyard, but an immense bird, fat, bril¬ 
liantly black, and weighing twenty-four or 
twenty-five pounds, then an approximate 
idea will be attained of the real size of the 
wild turkey of Texas. The circumstances did 
not warrant a display of epicurean tastes; 
our stomachs were impatient, and after a 
plentiful repast of half-cooked meat we 
disposed ourselves for the night. 

This time “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” wooed us, and, smiling, 
kissed our drooping eyelids, steeping all 
our senses in oblivion of Texas, and send¬ 
ing me to England. 

(To be continued .) 


BALLOONS AND PARACHUTES. 

By the Author of “Boy and Man,” 
etc. 

“ TTTell, boys, you saw the balloon go up 

T t yesterday. Did you see it come down 
again ? ” 

“No, sir; it came very low when it passed 
over our heads, and then went up again.” 

“Mr. White wanted to look at you, I sup¬ 
pose. ” 

“How do they manage to make the balloon 
go up and down just as they like ?” 

“They take up bags of sand with them, and 
when they want to rise they throw it out, and 
so lighten the balloon.” 

“A bag of sand falling upon one’s head from 
such a height would not be pleasant.” 

“They need not throw the bags out, simple¬ 
ton. Major Brown might have done such a 
thing, but not any one who had any sense. The 
sand is scattered loosely, of course. ” 

“Oh! I see—I see.” 

“And seeing is better than feeling in such 
a case.” 

“Oh! sir, please tell us some more about 
Major Brown. You said you would.” 

“Then of course 1 must, and will. Major 
Brown knew how to go up in a balloon, and no 
doubt threw out the sand freely ; for the story 
runs, 

4 Mounting furlongs now some dozens, 

And looking down, he pants 
To see his brothers, sisters, cousins, 

And uncles, look like ants. ’ 

A dozen furlongs, or a mile and a half, seems to 
have been a trifle to Major Brown. Four dozen 
would be six miles, a height which has very 
seldom been attained by any one, and only at 
great risk. 

“Mr. Glaislier, on one of his scientific expedi¬ 
tions, rose to the height of seven miles, and 
nearly lost his life in consequence. He became 
insensible, and Mr. Coxwell who was with him 
lost the use of his hands. He managed to seize 
the cord communicating with the valve between 
his teeth, and so lowered the balloon, or they 
must both have perished.” 

“Major Brown might well pant!” 

“Especially as he was overtaken by a thun¬ 
derstorm up there : 

4 And now the heavens began to lour, 

And thunders loud did roll, 

And winds and rain did blow and pom’, 
That would daunt a general’s soul.’ 

As a matter of fact, thunder-clouds are usually 
much nearer the earth. He might, however, 
have seen the lightning and heard the thunder 
pealing below him, which would have been a 
new sensation, and very grand and awful.” 

“And he could not come down without going 
through the middle of it.” 

“He had a difficulty about coming down at 
all, for, 

4 Though he had taken pains to learn 
To mount the skiey plain, 

Alas ! he’d taken no concern 
How to get down again !’ ” 

“Oh, poor Major Brown! AVliat did he 
do ? ” 

“ What would you have done ? ” 

“ Let the gas out.” 

“How?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“And Major Brown didn’t know. There 
is a valve at the top of every balloon which 
can be opened or closed at pleasure, by a 
cord communicating with the car. By this the 
gas is allowed to escape when the balloon rises 
too fast. The pressure of the air outside be¬ 
comes less as the balloon ascends ; and the gas 
inside expands, and would soon burst the bag if 
it had no means of escape. Major Brown had 
forgotten to put a cord to his valve, and found 
himself in great danger, especially when the 
storm began. 

‘Such a hurricane, to Major Brown 

J Must most unpleasant be ; 

And he said, If I-cannot get down, 

’Twill be all up with me. 




4 From his pocket then a knife he took— 

In Sheffield it was made— 

The handle was of handsome look, 

Of tempered steel the blade. 

4 Said he, “ The acquaintance of a balloon 
I certainly shall cut; ” 

And in the silken bag, full soon, 

His penknife blade lie put. 

4 Out rushed the gas imprisoned there, 

The balloon began to sink ; 

“ I shall surely soon get out of the air,” 
Said Major Brown, “I think.” 

c Alas ! for Brown, balloon, and car ! 

The gas went out too fast, 

The balloon was turned quite upside down, 
And far poor Brown was cast. 

4 Long time o’er head and heels he tum¬ 
bled, till unto the ground, 

As I suppose, he must have come; 

But he was never found. 

4 The car fell down in London town, 

The bag to Oxford flew ; 

But what became of Major Brown 
No mortal ever knew !’ ” 

44 Then how do you know what he said and 
did while he was in the balloon ? ” 

The boy who asked this question had been 
listening intently, receiving every wofd of the 
story as simple matter of fact. 

44 There’s no answering that question,” said 
his master, “it’s a poser. I only know that 
I read the story in an annual some fifty years 
ago, and have given you the substance of it 
from memory. 

4 1 cannot tell how the truth may be, 

I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’ 

I am not sure, even, that there ever was such a 
person as Major Brown; but you may learn 
something from his histoiy, nevertheless.” 

44 If a balloon were to burst, I suppose it would 
come down at a fearful rate ?” 

“Iam not so sure of that. Mr. Wise, an 
American aeronaut, has more than once exploded 
his balloon purposely at a great height, to show 
that the broken bag, spreading out, would float 
upon the air as a sheet of thin paper does, and 
so descend gradually, and without danger to the 
person in the car.” 

44 Like a parachute ? ” 

44 Yes.” 

“ How r is a parachute made ? ” 

44 Like a large umbrella, with a light basket 
hooked on to the handle, and with cords from 
the tips of the ribs to the stick, to strengthen 
it. During the ascent it is shut up and suspen¬ 
ded under the balloon. When it is first cast off 
it falls very rapidfy ; but the air, getting under 
the folds, opens them and the machine spreads 
out. The fall is then checked by the large ex¬ 
panse of air which it covers, and which has to 
be displaced as the parachute descends through 
it. The lower it falls the more it is retarded, 
owing to the increasing density of the air. A 
fine example of retarded motion , which we were 
talking about the other day. (Jumping and 
Falling.) 

44 If all goes well the aeronaut will probably 
reach the ground in safety. But if the para¬ 
chute be not very strongly constructed, it may 
turn inside out as an umbrella does in a high 
wind ; and then it will slip through the air like 
v wedge, and the fall will be rapid and fatal. Or 
if there be much wind, the parachute may 
sway violently from side to side till it breaks, 
or throw’s the adventurer out of the basket. 
That happened in the year 1837, when a poor 
man named Cocking ascended from Vauxliall, 
and was cast off, for the gratification of an ‘ad¬ 
miring crowd,’ at a great elevation. The para¬ 
chute was seen to descend at first evenly and 
steadily, but soon it began to swing about, and 
then some part of it gave way, and the poor 
man, who had risked his life, it was said, to 
earn food for his children, was thrown out and 
killed. 

“Those who had contrived this exhibition, 
and those who paid their money to witness it, 
must have been shocked at the result, though 
it might have been anticipated. One ma 3 r even 
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doubt whether the danger of the attempt was I “Let us see first how a fire-balloon is made. I Each strip may be six feet long by eighteen 
not one of the principal attractions, though I | Get some tissue paper and cut it into strips. | inches broad. Cut these into the shape of 



A Balloon Anchor. 


hever could understand the pleasure of 
watching men and women while they 
risk their lives without any worthy 
motive for it. It is a fine tiling to see 
a man or a boy jump into a rolling sea 
to save a fellow-creature. Read those 
descriptions in your ‘ Own Paper,’ 
‘ Youthful Honours Bravely Won,’ and 
you will find something to admire and, 
I hope, to imitate, if occasion should 
arise ; but parachutes and aerial de¬ 
scents, and other dangerous perform¬ 
ances for purposes of amusement only 
— the less of them the better ! ” 

“ Are balloons of any use ? ” 

“Yes ; valuable scientific observa¬ 
tions may be made by their help. They 
are also useful in war. By ascending in 
a balloon the position of an enemy "and 
the state of his camp can lie observed, 
and a bird’s-eye view of the country, 
with the roads, and hills, and rivers, 
can be obtained. Communication can 
also be effected between one part of an 
army and another. When the French 
were shut up in Metz, the ‘ own corre¬ 
spondent ’ of one of the newspapers 
made little balloons and sent them up, 
when the wind was favourable, to 
carry his letters over the heads of the 
besieging army and beyond their lines. 
At a later period a regular balloon 
post was established at Paris. M. 
Gambetta also escaped from Paris in a 
balloon, and joined his friends at a dis¬ 
tance. It was a dangerous thing to 
attempt, for if the bag had been 
riddled with shot from below, the gas 
would have escaped, and M. Gambetta 
might have shared the fate of Major 
Brown. 

“Fire balloons even may be made 
useful for carrying letters when no other 
means can be found/ 

“Fire balloons, I have noticed, are 
open at the bottom. They cannot 
hold gas ; what makes them rise ? ” 



a skittle. By folding them down the 
middle you will be able to cut both 
sides together and alike. Ten pieces 
will be sufficient. Paste the edges of 
these pieces, or gores, carefully together,, 
using a coloured and white gore alter¬ 
nately. Paste a round piece over the 
top, where the narrow parts of the 
gores join. The balloon will be open 
at the bottom, and you must turn the 
balloon edges over a ring of thin wire, 
about ten inches across. Two cross 
pieces of wire must also be fixed in the 
opening, and a piece of cotton wool 
tied to the centre where they cross each 
other. Your balloon will-then be com¬ 
plete. 

“To make it rise, swing it about* 
holding it by the wire, till it is full of 
air. Then dip the cotton wool into a 
saucer containing methylated spirits. 
Let some one standing on a chair, hold 
the balloon aloft while you set fire to 
the spirits. Wait till the air inside gets 
thoroughly hot; you will then feel the 
balloon lifting itself, and may let 
it go. 

“Now think for a moment, and tell 
me what makes it rise.” 

Several voices. “The mutilated spi¬ 
rits—the fire—the heat—the attraction 
of the earth.” 

“ Well, they all help ; but attraction 
is the chief cause. The air inside has 
been expanded by the heat, so that a 
great part of it has been driven out. 
The remainder, while it occupies the 
same space, is so much lighter than the 
cold air outside that it will rise through 
it, balloon and all. As long as the 
methylated (or, as you say, mutilated) 
spirits burn, the air will get hotter 
and thinner, and the balloon will con¬ 
tinue to rise ; but as soon as the fire 
goes out, the air from outside will 
enter ; the balance of weight will be re> 
stored as far as the air is concerned; 
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and the weight of the paper and wire will cause 
the balloon to fall.” 

“Did anybody ever go up in a fire-balloon?” 

“Yes; and came down in safety, too. The 
first practicable balloon that ever was made was 
a fire-balloon. That was in France, nearly 
100 years ago. Hydrogen gas had not then been 
discovered. The balloon was nearly round, and 
open at the bottom, with a grate in the 
opening made of strong wire. There was a cir¬ 
cular gallery for the aeronauts, who kept up the 
fire by feeding it with straw ; and the heat rose 
through the centre into the bag. It was rather 
a hazardous thing to do. I would not advise 
any of you boys to attempt it.” 

“'When I do I shall take a large umbrella 
with me.” 

“ In case it should rain and put the fire out, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Ho ; but to use as a parachute.” 

“A parasol would be equally useful. I am 
glad to think that you will not have occasion 
for either just at present.” 


THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 



iie story of the tragic 
death of Louis Napo¬ 
leon, the Prince Im¬ 
perial, has been told so 
often since the sad 
event took place, that 
there can be few, if any, 
of our readers unac¬ 
quainted with it. 

It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, to go over 
the old, familiar ground 
here ; yet, in deference 
to the wishes of many 
boys in all parts of the 
kingdom, we give au- 
tnentic portraits, as taken at perhaps the most 
interesting periods of his short career, of the 
young Prince, and add such details of personal 
history as may afford a fair notion of the life so 


suddenly cut off. 

The Prince Imperial—Napoleon Eugene Louis 
Jean Joseph Bonaparte—was born in Paris, at the 
Palace of the Tuileries, on March 16th, 1856, 
and was the only child of his distinguished 
parents. He was brought up in France, usually 
at St. Cloud, until the downfall of the Empire, 
in the Franco-Prussian war, when the imperial 
family lied to England. 

In accordance with the usual custom for 
Princes of the Continental reigning families, the 
name of the deceased was inscribed, almost as 
soon as he had a name, on the roll of a crack 



The Prince at Eighteen. 

regiment, the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard; 
and he was promoted to the rank of corporal 
when six years old. His c unpanion at lessons 
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and play was a boy of the same age, a son of 
Dr. Conneau, the physician and attached friend 
of Napoleon hi. 



The Prince as a Cadet at Woelwich. 


of Betterton’s Horse covered with assegai 
wounds. 

We need hardly linger longer over the melan¬ 
choly events. What we shall 
most care to remember is that 
the lamented Prince cast in his 
lot with us when yet in his boy¬ 
hood, and was thus, in one sense, 
the guest of the nation ; that he 
was a young man of many honour¬ 
able qualities of mind and heart, 
and secured the goodwill of all 
with whom he came in close con¬ 
tact ; that he volunteered for the 
deplorable affray in Zululand, 
and, against all advice, persisted 
in going ; that he fell by the 
assegai of the enemy in a way 
that deeply moved the nation’s 
heart; and that his sadly-muti¬ 
lated body, borne to England in 
H. M.S. Orontes, was received with 
military honours, and was laid to 
rest, after an imposing funeral 
service in which many notable 
men took part, at the pretty 
English village where his father 
died in exile six years ago. 

Dean Stanley, in preaching the 
funeral sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, said: “He, young as he 
was, has left a stainless name be¬ 
hind him, honoured and respected 
even by his adversaries. To his 
comrades—to you, English young 
men—to you, English boys—to 
you, I say, as I have been told by 
many who knew him best, he has 
left the best legacy possible—the 
example of a faithful and earnest 
friend, the example of pure and 
clean lips.” 


When the Emperor started from Paris to join | 
the army between Metz and Saarbriick, in 1870, j 
he took his son, then aged fourteen, with him, j 
with the rank of a sub-lieutenant in the Guards. 
On September 2nd came the ever-memorable 
battle of Sedan, and shortly afterwards the 
Prince was in England, which he "was not to 
leave again until he went forth to die. 

He studied at the Boyal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, from November, 1872, till the close 
of 1874 ; and left Chislehurst some five months 
ago to join the army in South Africa, his motive 
probably being the desire of a young man 
brought up with ideas of soldiership to see active 
service, though the Duke of Cambridge states 
that the Prince was bent upon going out from 
an intense anxiety to show his gratitude to the 
Queen and the country for the manner in which 
he had been treated while living in England. 

The fatal occurrence took place on June 1st, 
at a spot a few miles from the camp of Brigadier- 
General Wood; on the frontier of the Transvaal 
territory bordering Zululand. A small party, 
under Lieutenant Carey, had dismounted near a 
mealie field. Here an attack was suddenly 
made by a number of Zulus, and the Prince had 
fallen almost before it was known he had been 
left behind in the wild rush to escape. 

Early in the morning of the following day 
General Marshall and his staff, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Molyneux, Surgeon-Major Scott, and 
Lieutenant Bartle Frere, left camp with a strong 
party of lancers, dragoons, mounted Basutos, 
and men of the Native Contingent, to search for 
the Prince. After riding about two hours and 
a half the body was found in a deep “donga,” 
or gully, close to the llyotyozi, and not far from 
a deserted kraal. It had been completely stripped 
by the Zulus, and the assegai wounds were 
eighteen in number, five in vital parts of the 
body, but the countenance bore little impress of 
pain; so that it is conjectured that the Prince 
died almost immediately after receiving his first 
wounds. On the other hand, the Prince’s orderly 
L«mas states that the spot presented every 
indication of a severe struggle, the grass being 
trodden down in many places, and stained with 
blood, as if wounded persons had passed over 
it. Near by 1/iy also the bodies of two men 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloaht, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton," “ Tom Dunstone’s Troubles 
“ Archie Blalce," etc. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—NEWS FROM HOME. 

J OHN bad expected as a matter of course 
to hear from Enoch in a few days, as at 
that time of the year letters were delivered 
three or four times a week at Sark, but no 
letter came either from him or Mrs. Car- 
stone—no, not even when a week - had 
elapsed since he wrote. Matters began to 
look serious and slightly awkward. John’s 
clothes were none the better for their im¬ 
mersion in salt water. They had shrunk 
very much in consequence, so that his 
wrists and ankles protruded out of his 
jacket and trousers. He had no hat, that 
of course having been lost in the water, 
and his boots had shrunk even more than 
the rest of his clothes, so that they were 
perfectly useless. He had asked Enoch to 
send him a post-office order for a few 
pounds, intending to cash it either at 
Guernsey or Sark, and get some decent 
clothes at the one place if he could not at 
the other to travel in. He had made the 
same request to Mrs. Carstone on Jack’s 
behalf, but neither letter nor money came, 
and Jack, when able to put on his clothes, 
which he was allowed to do three days 
after John had dispatched his letter, found 
that they fitted him just as badly as did 
John’s ; in fact, as Master Jack said, when 
he looked at himself and his friend, no 
respectable scarecrow would have changed 
clothes with the pair of them. 

Then, too, Jack and John developed an 
enormous appetite, which Madame Neste 
did not appear always to have the power to 
gratify. She was evidently poor, and it 
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struck the boys that the captain of the 
yacht, when he consigned them to her 
care, had not expected they would require 
it so long. They were getting tired of 
broth and fish, and longed for some roast 
beef or mutton chops. Jack said he felt 
like atiger whenever he looked a sheep in the 
face, and John vowed that he felt as if he 
should never be able to eat enough to 
satisfy him. They would have liked to get 
back home, but had no money to pay their 
passage, and they did not like to ask the 
doctor to lend them any, as he knew nothing 
of them but that they had been his patients, 
and they could give him no guarantee of 
their honesty or respectability. 

Besides their own personal discomforts— 
and it is not pleasant, boys, when you are 
over fourteen, to have to learn to walk 
barefoot for the first time in your life—they 
were unhappy and anxious about the dear 
people they had left at home. They could 
not have received their letters, or they 
would have answered them at once; or if 
they had received them they must be ill 
and incapable of writing. John wrote 
again, but as some days must elapse before 
he had an answer, he set himself to think 
what he had better do. He could do some¬ 
thing, though Jack’s foot still confined him 
to the house or its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 

But there seemed no work that would 
suit John to be met with at Sark. It is 
such a tiny place, not a butcher’s shop in 
it even, and scarcely any other that was 
worth the name of a shop—a few farms, 
some fishermen’s cottages, and an hotel or 
two of very humble pretensions for the ac¬ 
commodation of such visitors as the boats 
may bring from the neighbouring islands. 
John was ready to turn his hand to any¬ 
thing that a boy could do, but there seemed 
nothing for his hand to turn to. He 
worked in Madame Neste’s garden, but it 
was so small he had tidied it up in a day, 
and then he thought he would go to the 
“hotels” and see if they could give him 
anything by which he could earn a shilling 
or so to take home to madame. 

- The master of the place thought he could 
find something for John, if only he was 
strong enough to do it. This was to cut 
up some wood in convenient lengths for 
burning. There was quite a stack in the 
farmyard that adjoined the house, and 
John said that he would do what he could, 
and agreed to be paid by piece-work. 
Jack could never get up his strength on 
Madame Neste’s broth, which indeed was 
little better than soupe maigre, and by 
working his hardest John earned ninepence, 
which he very readily agreed to take out 
in cold roast beef, of which there was some 
to spare in the hotel larder. J ack and he 
had such a supper that night as they had 
not often eaten, and they made Madame 
Neste join them, and John said he would 
go the next day, and the day after that, 
and work for food till they received some 
money from home. 

“It can't be long first,” said Jack; 
“ surely if the first letter went wrong they 
will bo safe to get the second.” 

But it did not seem so safe, for four days 
went by and still no letter came. John 
kept on with his work at the hotel, and as 
the boy who had cleaned knives and boots 
deserted his post for a situation in Guern¬ 
sey just when he was most wanted, John 
offered to fill his place till he heard from 
home. Jack was indignant when he heard 
this. 

“ You turn shoeblack, old fellow! I’d 
sooner starve than let you do it! ” 


“And I’d sooner do it ten times over 
than you should starve,” said John. “ I'm 
none the worse for it, Jack; I’ve cleaned 
my own at home many a time since 
Enoch’s been laid up with the rheumatism. 
I only wish I’d got a pair now to clean,” 
he added, looking ruefully down at his 
bare feet. 

“I seem such a helpless beggar,” said 
Jack, “to be crippled like this, and have 
you slaving for me. What can those folks 
be about not to write to us ! ” 

The next day John heard why it was the 
folks had not written. Ho was busy in the 
yard at mid-day cleaning out a pig-sty. 
Whatever J ohn did he did well, with a cer¬ 
tain precision and nicety that you might 
have called military or mathematical, ac¬ 
cording to your ideas of the best form of 
training, and even in cleaning a pig-sty this 
neatness showed itself. He had just 
finished his task when he heard a voice 
uttering an exclamation of surprise, and 
looking round saw a round,fat,chubby boy 
of about his own age, but a great deal 
stouter, a great deal shorter, and, to judge 
by his looks, a great deal more stux>id, sit¬ 
ting on the top of the wood-stack and 



attentively regarding him with round 
wide-open eyes, and rounder and yet more 
wide-open mouth. 

“Young Mr. Carstone a-cleanin’ out 
the pigs, an’ never a shoe to his foot! ” 
said the boy. 

John stood with his birch-broom in hand, 
and surveyed the boy attentively. Then 
he said, “Young Billy Gubbins is doing 
nothing, as usual, and looking as well as 
ever.” 

Bill drew himself up and said, with the 
air of one who thinks himself rather a fine 
fellow, “I have done something, anyhow, 
young Mr. Carstone; I’ve run away from 
home.” 

“ Then I should think those at home 
have something to be thankful for,” said 
John. “ But run / "Why, Bill, I should 
have thought you couldn’t have done that 
to have saved your life.” 

Bill was the son of a shoemaker and 
cobbler who made and mended John’s 
boots. He lived in a little old shop in the 
queer old picturesque High Street of 
Northcombe. The pavement was several 
feet higher than this shop, and you went 
down stone steps to it, and found yourself 
in a kind of paved area, on which the 
ground-floor of several small but tidy 


houses opened. At the window of one of 
these Mr. Gubbins senior sat one year 
after another, and carried on his trade; 
and in the area, and on the step, and about 
the quay and the street, Bill Gubbins 
sat and played at marbles or cherry-stones 
whenever he could get any one to play 
with him, or slept in the sun when he could 
not. The schoolboys knew him well, for his 
father mended the boots of the greater 
number of them, though he only made for 
those who, like J ohn, had to study strength 
and economy in preference to style or 
fashion. 

Some little time back Mr. Gubbins had 
married a second time. Bill’s own mother 
had been dead some years, and her suc¬ 
cessor was an active, bustling woman, who 
hated idleness above everything. She said 
Bill ought to help his father instead of 
living upon him as he was doing, and that 
those who did not work did not deserve to 
eat, and so far as she could she carried 
her doctrine out with Bill. 

“ I wor stinted in my vittles,” said that 
young gentleman, “ an’ I’d never been 
used to stint. I had a rare life at home 
when the new missus came to it, an’ so I 
thought I’d cut. There was a merchant 
ship in the quay I heard one day was 
short o’ hands, so I went an’ offered myself 
as cabin-boy, an’ they took me on trial. I 
said nuthen at home, I’d been too ill- 
used for that. I doubt they’ll be sorry 
now I’m gone. Serves mother right 
for puttin’ on a poor orphan.” 

“ But how do you get on about work 
now ? ” asked John. 

“ Well, it’s dreadful, it’s real dreadful,” 
said Bill, pathetically; “ there’s no shirkin’ 
on board ship, an’ there’s the rope’s-end 
every minit. But I wunnot go back, I 
wunnot go back, an’ let all the people 
have a laugh at me ; besides things may be 
better after a bit; I’ve only had a week of 
it.” 

“ Only a week! Then how did you leave 
folks at home ? How were they all 
doing at No Man’s Land?” asked John, 
eagerly; “ and how’s Mrs. Carstone ? ” 

‘ ‘ She tuk to her bed as soon as ever she 
heard Master Morton an’ you was drowned; 
an’ to think you ain’t drowned after 
all,” said Bill, openinghis eyes wider still; 
“an’ that I should come across you 
a-cleanin’ out a pig-sty without a shoe to 
your foot. We’ve just ran over here from 
Guernsey, an’ I’ve come up here to carry a 
parcel for the captain, who’s got some' 
business at the hotel.” 

“Yes, yes, never mind all that, Bill— 
about Mrs. Carstone ? ” 

“ Well, she got a little better, leastways 
she left her bed, an’ she went down to 
Cornwall—he.r aunt cum an’ tuk her there. 
She fretted so about Master Jack they said 
she weren’t safe to be left.” 

“ Do you know where she’s gone ?” asked 
John. 

“ No; I dunno that anybody knows ; she 
was like crazed when she went away. As 
to Mr. Green, he’s gone up to Lunnon, and 
taken Jenny Flint an’ the babby with him. 
Some say that Jenny an’ he have gone to 
make a match of it; an’ some say that 
Mr. Enoch’s gone to some Lunnon lawyer 
to see if it can’t be brought home to them 
as had cut the rope of your boat.” 

“Cut the rope! I thought the boat 
had got loose through our not having 
seemed it properly,” said John. 

“Ah, that rope was cut with a knife,” 
said Master Gubbins, looking very wise. 
“A clean cut it were, not done wi’ jagging 
against the rocks; an’ there were only one 
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man, Mr. Enoch said, would ha’ done it, 
an’ most folk in Hortlicombe are of his way 
of thinking.” 

“And isn’t it known when Enoch will 
come back ? ” asked John. 

4 * Some say that he wunnot come back at 
all—that he cannot abide the place now 
you’re gone out of it; for of course he 
thinks you dead, Mr. Carstone—same as 
we all did. An’ whoever would believe that 
I’ve seen you with my own eyes wi’ never 
a shoe to your foot a-cleanin’ out a jug- 
sty ! ” said Bill again. 

“I expect I clean it out a great deal 
better than you would ever have done,” 
said Jolm; and he went on with his work, 
but this time mechanically, for he was 
thinking over the news Will Gubbins had 
brought him; while a sharp call from his 
master warning that young gentleman he 
was wanted, he descended from the wood- 
stack and went into the house. 

{To be continued.) 


WILD HOUSES IN TEXAS. 

[See Frontispiece to Part VII.] 

T ravellers see many grand and beautiful 
scenes, but there are few which induce a 
greater feeling of awe than for a stranger to find 
himself alone, for the first time, upon one of the 
great Western prairies. Far as one can see, all 
round, north, south, east, or west, the horizon 
is a green line of grass. 

Were an Englishman suddenly set down in 
the midst of one of these vast plains, though 
mounted on a good horse, and armed with a 
trusty rifle, he would feel pretty much like a 
man who had drifted out on to the Atlantic in 
a small boat. A traveller who has lost himself, 
and in doing so lost his head, has even been 
known to ride day after day in a circle, so 
boundless are the jflains. 

Here it is that those great herds of Texas 
mustangs, or wild horses, roam at will. The 
Arabs say, “ The nearer the sun the nobler the 
steed;” but that the Hew World is well 
adapted for the horse is evident from the im¬ 
mense multitudes now to be met with, and yet 
it is but little more than three hundred years 
since their ancestors were first imported. 

The mustang, or wild horse, is descended 
from the Arab breed, which was transplanted 
into Spain from Barbary ; thence he was trans¬ 
ferred to America by Cortez and his companions 
in arms, who are pretty sure to have carried 
over their best steeds for so important a con¬ 
quest as that they had in view. 

Though their numbers have very large and 
constantly increasing drains upon them, the 
wild horses are sometimes found even now in 
immense herds in Western Texas, a recent 
writer mentioning having seen at one time quite 
fifteen hundred or two thousand head. Occa¬ 
sionally, when suddenly alarmed, a wild stam¬ 
pede takes place ; and such a sight once wit¬ 
nessed is never forgotten. 

There are various ways of catching the wild 
horse, but the lasso continues to jfiay the most 
important part. The proper ropes are of two 
kinds, and are from forty to fifty feet long. 
When made of raw-hide thongs plaited the lasso 
is called a “lariat,” and when of twisted horse¬ 
hair a “cabros.” Each has its advantages, the 
hair roj)e being freer of “kinks” than tne hide 
lasso, as well as not being greasy, for the latter 
has to be kept pliable by an application of salted 
grease occasionally, though it is undoubtedly by 
far the stronger of the two. 

When ready for use the loop is held in the 
right hand. Its proper size varies according to 
the animal against which it is going to be 
launched, but it usually reaches from the 
shoulder of the thrower to the ground, say five 
feet; this doubled would make it about ten or 
eleven feet in circumference. The slack is held 
coiled up in the left hand, ready to be loosed 
the instant the loop, after two or three whirls 
round the head, is thrown. 


The Mexicans are very expert with the lasso, 
although the Californian rancheros boast that 
they can throw a rope with their feet better 
than the Mexicans can with their hands. This 
is mere “chaff,” for though the Mexicans may 
be equalled they cannot be excelled. A long 
string is to the Mexican child all that marbles, 
hoops, and peg-tops are to English children. 
Instead of turning its earliest efforts to make 
dirt-pies, it endeavours to catch with its minia¬ 
ture lasso the fowls, cats, dogs, or small pigs 
round the ranche. As it grows older it tries 
larger animals, as the goats and calves. 

With such early and constant practice the 
Mexican cannot fail to become most expert, and 
as the child only leaves its mother’s arms to find 
itself on a horse’s back, it follows as a matter 
of course that Mexicans ride well. 

Thus trained a Mexican has little trouble in 
catching a steed when he needs one. He ap¬ 
proaches a herd of wild horses as closely as pos¬ 
sible, taking the same pains as to the wind and 
irregularities of the ground as would be necessary 
in getting near any other game. Having ob¬ 
tained a good position, he selects the animal he 
fancies, and makes a rush at it at the top speed 
of his horse, when surprise of the attack 
generally places him upon good terms with his 
quarry, which very often feels the noose encircle 
its neck after a run of a few hundred yards. 

The caj)tured horse speedily chokes itself 
helpless, and in this state is for the first time 
invested with a bridle, and is also blindfolded. 
He is then allowed to rise from the ground, and 
the saddle is taken from the horse employed in 
the chase and transferred to the stranger’s back, 
where it is girthed as tightly as jiossible, so that 
he is almost half cut in two, not merely to keep 
it firm in its place, but it helps to compress the 
lungs, thus taking, as the Mexican very well 
understands, a great deal of the “jump” out of 
him. 

The horse used to ran down and secure the 
prize is then hobbled and turned loose to graze, 
to be recovered later in the day, and the cabal- 
loro mounts his new acquisition and proceeds to 
give him his first lesson, which is usually so 
effectual that after one hour’s instruction he is 
considered broken for life, so far as a Mexican 
considers it necessary to have a horse “gentled,” 
their ideas perhaps slightly differing from other 
people’s, who have less of the centaur in their 
composition. 


A MAN-EATER. 

A TRUE TIGER STORY. 
By Captain Dyce. 



J^/J"y story opens 


. in Luckabad, 
one of the largest 
and pleasantest sta¬ 
tions in India. 

Hot far from the 
Cantonment 
Church, and to its 
south side, stood a fair¬ 
sized, flat-roofed bunga¬ 
low, generally known as 
the “Warren.” The 
name, however, was ap- 
plied to it in jest only, 
for its official designation 
was Ho. 46. Its occu¬ 
pants were hospitable, 
' good-natured young 
) bachelors, who were 
continually “put¬ 
ting up ” or providing shakedowns for their 
numerous friends. 

In the year 186- one of the residents of this 
bungalow" w*as George Price, a young officer of 
Royal Artillery. Price was much given to 
athletics of all kinds, and had rigged up in one 
of the unused rooms what might be considered 
a very fair apology for a gymnasium. There 
was a moveable horizontal bar, a set of parallel 
bars, trapeze, and rings; and, as Price always 


asserted that the alpha-beta of gymnastics ought 
to be to make hilling easy, and, if possible, 
even comfortable and luxurious, he had pro- 
vided an abundance of wadded rags and elephant 
pads for that purpose. 

It is the middle of the month of May ; the hot 
season is in full swing, but it is compara¬ 
tively early in the day, and the heat, though 
great, has not as yet reached its maximum. It 
is true one’s flesh melts freely, but energy has 
not quite evaporated. 

Three young fellows are disporting themselves 
in the gymnasium. Perched on the horizontal 
bar, sitting with his shoulders square and both 
his legs dangling on one side, is Arthur Venn, a 
captain in the Loyal Prancers. The bar is seven 
feet from the ground, and Price is officiating as 
instructor ; evidently some feat is about to be 
performed. The third individual has made 
himself as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit on the parallel bars, and is watching the 
other two with an amused smile on his face. 
This is Captain Francis Sackvile, twenty-four 
years of age. in the same regiment as Yenn, 
and one of the handsomest and most popular 
men in the station. 

Price is holding forth. “ How, Yenn, what 
you’ve got to do is this : Fold your arms across 
your chest, and let your body swing quietly 
backwards, keeping the knees well crooked ; the 
effect of this catch will be to send your head and 
shoulders, pendulum-wise, up again the other 
side ; then slip the knees from the bar, and 
you’ll come to the ground on your legs as light 
as a feather.” 

“ Say * like a bird,’ ” suggests Sackvile, pier- 
suasively. “You see, a feather has no legs to 
speak of; moreover, it is a vacillating, unde¬ 
cided sort of thing, which, I take it, doesn’t 
pay in this business. ” 

“I’ve heard all this before,” remarks Yenn,' 
sitting stolidly on the bar, apparently without 
the least intention of carrying out the instruc¬ 
tions given him. 

“ Of course—of course,” says Price, taking no 
notice of Sackvile; “the hock-swing is the 
simplest feat in the gymnasium.” 

‘ ‘ Simplest feat, indeed ! I found it far 
simpler alighting on my head when I tried it 
yesterday. You know T [to Price] I’d seen you 
do it three or four times running. It appeared 
so easy, that when you all went out I deter¬ 
mined to manage it by myself. Sitting squarely 
on the bar, I screwed up courage and made a. 
dive backwards; but if it hadn’t been for those 
marvellous elephant cushions of yours I should 
have broken my head.” 

“Come, confess, Yenn, you had Price’s long- 
legged bearer (valet) handy in case of acci¬ 
dents.” 

“Pouf! I don’t count natives as anything.” 

At this moment the servant in question came 
into the room with a letter in his hand, and, 
making a low salaam, he handed it to Sack¬ 
vile. 

“ Chitt-heeCaptain sahib kewaste ” (“Letter 
for his honour the captain ”). 

Sackvile tore open the note, read rapidly for 
a second or two, and then uttered a quiet 
“ Hurrah ! ” 

“ What’s up ? ” inquired Yenn. 

“Well, about a fortnight ago Jeffrey and I 
were dining with Colonel Burrowes, the deputy 
commissioner. After dinner the conversation 
turned on tigers and tiger-shooting. Burrowes 
told me he knew what a hot shekarrie (keen 
sportsman) I was, and that he might soon have 
something for me to do if I cared about it. Of 
course I replied that I should be delighted. 
How this letter of his says that, driven probably 
by drought and hunger, a large tiger has 
appeared at Oona, a village about sixty miles 
from here. It has killed a couple of natives 
(a woman and an old man), and is committing 
all sorts of depredations on their flocks and 
herds. The villagers say it is a ‘.man-eater,’ 
and one that paid them a visit two years ago. 
So good-bye, both of you ; I start this evening, 
nothing like travelling by night in this weather. 
Besides, who knows what good I may do by 
being on the spot a day earlier? ” 

And, having shaken hands with both his 
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friends, the young soldier left the gymnasium 
in search of Jeffrey. 

As Sackvile is the chief actor in this story, 
perhaps it would be as well to describe him more 
fully. 

About five feet ten inches in height, well 
made, with brown hair, blue eyes, and light 
moustache, he was, as has already been stated, 
a decidedly good-looking man, and his pleasant 
temper and genial manners made him a ' 
favourite with every one. 

He was a first-rate officer, and very proud of 
his regiment, in which, though so young, he 
was fortunate enough to be more than half way 
up the list of captains. Moreover, he had 
ample means, and the prospect before him of j 
commanding his corps in a dozen years or so. 

As a sportsman he had perfect confidence in 
himself, four or five tigers having already fallen 
to his rifle. 

Jeffrey was a subaltern in Sackvile’s troop, 
a capital shot, and a great chum of the latter’s. 


for Jeffrey and Sackvile had determined to beat 
the jungle. Nearly the whole village turned 
out to assist in the drive (horik), in the hope of 
seeing their bloodthirsty enemy bite the dust. 

And now our hunters post themselves, one 
on either side of the watercourse, choosing a 
position where the intermediate jungle is thin 
and scanty, so that the tiger, driven from one 
clump of undergrowth to another, must neces- 
' sarily pass in view of one of them, and thus 
afford him an excellent opportunity of firing 
with effect. There was no time for extemporising 
a stockade, but the accompanying illustration 
will show how this is often done. 

The beaters are arranged in a long line across 
j the river bed. At a given signal, amid yelling 
and bush-beating, tom-toming, and general up¬ 
roar, the advance commences. 

Jeffrey and Sackvile at their posts wait ex¬ 
pectant. They are not far apart, but owing 
to intervening boulders cannot see each other. 

Then Sackvile, vigilant and watchful, thought 


terrible beast bent over his neck, and Sackvile 
could feel its foetid breath like some foul malaria 
sweep across his face; he thought his last 
moment at hand, when the sharp crack of a rifle 
rang in the air, and the monster, a second ago 
the personification of strength and cruelty, 
rolled over, writhing a few feet from him in the 
agonies of death. 

Of course this shot, so unerring and oppor¬ 
tune, came from Jeffrey’s rifle. Hearing Sack¬ 
vile stumble and fall, the latter’s mind misgave 
him ; he quickly stepped down into the ravine, 
and made for the spot whence the noise pro¬ 
ceeded. Peering over the shoulder of a rock, he 
was petrified by the scene, already described, 
that met his view. 

But Jeffrey was a man of cool courage, and 
immediate action was necessary. The tiger, too, 
afforded a capital mark, standing as he did 
broadside on, and barely fifty feet from him ; 
so, resting his rifle against the rock, lie fired, and 
sent his bullet clean through the brute’s heart; 



Tiger Shooting from Stockades in India. 


And now the scene changes to Oona, 
'Which place our tiger-liunters reached in due 
course. 

The village is situated on the right bank of 
what becomes during the rains a considerable 
stream ; now, however, in the height of the 
hot season, the flow had entirely ceased. Small 
shallow pools dotted the bed at intervals, but 
they were for the most part stagnant, being 
used indiscriminately both by the villagers and 
their cattle. It was nevertheless clear, from 
the moist appearance of the sand, that water lay 
not far below the surface. 

Scattered in the nullah, or watercourse, were 
a few patches of stunted vegetation. These, 
by degrees, as one advanced up stream, grew 
thicker and more luxuriantly, till about three or 
four miles from the village, where the banks 
were much broken and the bed considerably 
wider, the undergrowth became a low scrub 
jungle. It was here that the tiger had his lair 
and snoozed comfortably in the shade during 
the fierce heat of the day, to emerge again at 
sunset on his errand of blood and slaughter. 

To-day, however, he was destined to be j 
roughly awakened from bis gluttonous slumbers, ' 


he heard a muffled sound among the bushes. 
Peering more attentively, he saw in faint outline 
behind the green what appeared to be a moving 
mass of black and gold. It was the tiger creep¬ 
ing cautiously and stealthily forward. ’Twas 
useless to fire. A branch, a twig in the way, 
would alter the course of the bullet, and a mere 
flash would but rouse the monster into tenfold 
| ferocity. He thought by shifting his position a 
I dozen paces to his right he would get a clearer 
I shot. 

Swiftly yet carefully he commenced to pick 
his way, and had almost attained his object, 
when, for an instant, his glance wandered from 
the path he "was pursuing to the tiger. Unhap¬ 
pily just then his foot caught in a half-buried 
root, and he stumbled forward ; a frantic effort 
to recover himself but made his fall the more 
headlong, for he rolled down to the bottom of 
the watercourse. In a moment, like a flash of 
lightning, the tiger sprang on him. 

Poor Sackvile ! He instinctively held up his 
arm as a guard for his head, but a blow from 
the brute’s mighty paw at once laid the limb 
low, and its claws tore his shoulder; then with 
horrid gleaming fangs and bloodthirsty eyes the 


j then, quickly reloading the empty barrel, he 
I remained for a few minutes on the qui vivc, 

I waiting to see if all were over. Presently the 
! death struggles ceased, and Jeffrey, his counten- 
; ance expressing the utmost solicitude and con¬ 
cern, mshed forward to his wounded friend, and 
began inquiring whether lie was much hurt, and 
how the unfortunate accident had occurred. 

Meanwhile the beaters in twos and threes also 
j came straggling up, and seeing Sackvile wounded 
j and Jeffrey kneeling by his side, were at first 
somewhat taken aback ; but when their gaze fell 
a little farther on, on the tiger, the scourge of 
their village, lying stiff and stark, and shorn of 
all his terrible strength, their delight and en¬ 
thusiasm could not be restrained. Exclamations 
of ‘‘ Wall, wah! ” (Bravo), ‘ 4 Shabash! ” (Capital), 
“Khoob laga! ” (Well hit), rose on every side, 
so that even Sackvile made a gallant effort, and 
propped himself up on his uninjured arm to 
look at the magnificent beast that, with its 
well-defined jet black stripes glistening in the 
sun, lay dead a short distance from him. 

It was a male, fully ten feet in length, and as 
splendid a trophy of legitimate sport as the 
world could offer. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler “ True Blue etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TRAVELLING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

T hey waited and waited. Le Due 
kept fiddling away with as much ve¬ 
hemence as at first. But they could not 
ascertain whether their guards were still 
dancing—the scraping of the fiddle-strings 
drowning all other sounds. 

At length the music became slower and 
slower, until only a low moaning wail 
reached their ears. It was of a remarkably 
somniferous character,—the cunning Le 
Due had evidently some object in playing 
thus. Presently the music ceased alto¬ 
gether. Not a sound was heard, except 
the soughing of the wind round the tower. 
Still their patience had to be tried. Some¬ 
thing was keeping Le Due. At last they 
saw a figure coming towards the tower. 
Perhaps it was not Le Due. If a stranger, 
they must stop his mouth. Perhaps they 
might have to bind him. They could cut 
off a sufficient length of rope for the pur¬ 
pose. 

He appeared to be a peasant wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat and a shirt, with a 
long stick, or ox-goad, in his hand. They 
were so well concealed, crouching down 
against the wall, that he did not perceive 
them. 

Rayner and Brown were on the point of 
springing out to seize him, when he said, 
in a low whisper, 

“ Don’t you know me, friends P Follow 
me, but bend down as low as you can, that 
if seen from the house you may be taken 
for my dogs or sheep. Pardon me for 
saying so.” 


“ No necessity for that; lead on, we will 
follow,” said Eayner. 

Walking upright, staff in hand, he pro¬ 
ceeded at a good rate across the open space 
at the back of the village. They could see 
the lights glimmering from several houses 
on its borders. 

They soon reached a stream with a long 
wooden bridge thrown over it. Here, as 
they would be exposed to view, the sooner 
they could get across it the better. They 
hurried over, still stooping down, Le Due 
walking erect. At last their backs began 
to ache from remaining so long in a bent 
position. 

They were thankful when they reached 
the edge of a plantation, and Le Due 
stopping, said, 

“ You have acted admirably, my friends. 
Come on a little farther to a spot where we 
shall find some clothes in which you can 
disguise yourselves. We can get oyer 
some leagues before daylight, and the in¬ 


habitants we shall then meet with are all 
blacks, and being very stupid will not dis¬ 
cover that you are English, provided those 
who do not speak French hold their 
tongues.” 

“ A very right precaution,” said Rayner. 
After he had thanked Le Due for his exer¬ 
tions, he added, “Remember, Brown and 
Fletcher, neither of you attempt to open 
your mouths except to put food into them. 
If you are spoken to make off, or pretend 
that you are deaf and dumb.” 

After proceeding another mile or so, 
they reached a solitary hut, partially in 
ruins. Le Due here produced live bundles 
from behind a heap of rubbish, covered 
over with bushes. 

i ‘ These I brought by the desire of Ma¬ 
dame La Roche,” he said. “She and her 
daughters, and their black girls, and old 
Francois, worked away very hard to get 
them finished. They began the moment 
you and the gendarmes left the house. It 
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was Mdlle. Sophie’s idea, she’s a clever 
young lady. Directly the dresses were 
completed, Francois and I started off on 
horseback, as we knew the road you had 
taken, I dressed as you see me, and car¬ 
rying my fiddle in a bag hung round my 
neck. 1 was a strolling player once, and be¬ 
longed to a circus before I became a sailor, 
so I was at home on horseback, and I was 
at home also when playing my tricks off 
on the gendarmes. I have keen wits and 
strong nerves, messieurs. One without the 
other is of small value. United, wonders 
can be worked. How I did bamboozle 
those stupid fellows. It was fortunate, 
however, that none of the black crew of the 
schooner or my late shipmates appeared, or 
I should have been discovered. How, put 
on these dresses, they are such as are worn 
by the planters of this country, and you 
can pretend you are going to a fair at 
Goave to buy mules, that is what Francis 
advises, and he has got a good head on 
his shoulders. I wish that he could have 
come with us, out as soon as he had de¬ 
posited these clothes he had to ride back as 
fast as he could to attend to his mistress, 
and I undertook the rest.” 

“ You have indeed done your part well,” 
said Eayner. “ What shall we do with 
our own clothes P ” 

“Do your jackets and trousers up in 
bundles, and carry them with you. You 
must take care, however, not to let them 
out of your hands,” answered Le Due. 

As they were in a solitary place, with no 
chance of being overheard, the men, as 
they looked at themselves by the light of a 
lantern Le Dec had carried, though he had 
not until now lit it, indulged in hearty 
laughter. 

“ You do look like an overseer, Brown,” 
said Jack, “and I should be precious sorry 
to be a black slave when you had your 
whip lifted above my shoulders. You’d 
hit mighty hard, I’ve a notion.” 

As Eayner and Oliver surveyed each 
other they expressed strong doubts whether 
their disguise was sufficient to enable 
them .to pass undetected, and they agreed 
that it would be necessary to keep as 
much, as possible out of the way of the 
inhabitants. Still, tbe risk must be run. 
The consequences of being caught would 
be very serious to them, yet more so to Le 
Due, who would almost to a certainty be 
shot for having assisted in their escape. 

Having done up their clothes in the 
handkerchiefs which had contained the 
dresses they now had on, they pushed for¬ 
ward. 

Le Due had never before been in that 
part of the country, but he had received 
minute directions from Francois, which 
helped greatly to guide them. 

At length they came to a dense jungle. 
Francis had told Le Due of this, and that 
he would find a path through it. They 
hunted about for some time in vain. 

“ Come this way, messieurs! ” exclaimed 
Le Due, at length. “This must be the 
path Francois told me of. He had gone a 
short distance to the southward, and now 
led on, feeling the way with his long stick. 
The others followed. The path was nar¬ 
row, and the trees met overhead, so that 
they were in complete darkness. On they 
went, keeping close behind each other, for 
there was no room for two to walk abreast. 

Le Due walked at a good pace. The 
jungle seemed interminable. They must 
have gone on, they fancied, for two or 
three miles when they found their feet 
splashing in water. 

“ I am afraid we are getting into a 
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swamp, messieurs,” said Le Due. “ It 
cannot be helped; we must scramble 
through it somehow or other. If we had 
daylight it would be an advantage. It 
won’t do to stop here, however.” 

The water grew deeper. The ground 
had now become very soft, and they were 
often up to their knees in mud, so that 
their progress was greatly delayed. 

“We shall cut but a sorry appearance, 
messieurs, if we meet any one when morn¬ 
ing breaks,” observed Le Due. “ As soon 
as we get to dry ground we must stop and 
put ourselves to rights.” 

“ Perhaps we shall, and it would be as 
well if we can wash the mud off our legs,” 
said Eayner. “But go on, my fine fellow; 
if this path is in general use it cannot be 
much worse than it is.” 

Eayner was right. In a short time the 
water became shallower, and soon after¬ 
wards they got on to firm ground. To their 
very great satisfaction they at last found 
themselves out of the jungle. Before them 
rose a hill, over which they had to climb. 

At the foot of the hill they came to a 
clear broad stream, passing over a shingly 
bed. Le Due, feeling the depth with his 
staff, walked in. It was sufficiently shal¬ 
low to enable them to ford it without 
difficulty, and they took the opportunity 
of washing off the mud which had stuck 
to their legs in the swamp. 

All this time poor Jack never once com¬ 
plained, but he was suffering no small 
amount of pain. His great fear was that 
he might have to give in and delay the 
rest. 

On the other side of the stream the 
country showed signs of cultivation. They 
passed outside several plantations, but 
what they were they could not tell; still, 
as they could manage to make their way 
to the eastward they went on. 

“We must be near the large village 
Franyois spoke of,” said Le Due. “He 
advised that we should go to the south¬ 
ward of it, as the country on that side is 
more easily traversed, and we may hope 
thus to get by without being discovered if 
we can pass it before daybreak.” 

They accordingly took the direction as 
advised. After going some way they 
heard the barking of dogs, and saw a light 
gleaming, they supposed, from the window 
of a cottage, whose inmates were up early, 
or, perhaps, where some one lay dying or 
dead. 

At length the bright streaks of early 
dawn appeared in the sky ahead. 

Jack at last had to acknowledge that he 
could go no farther. 

“If we could but reach some hut or 
other where the blacks would take care of 
me, I would be ready to stop sooner than 
let you be caught, sir,” he said, addressing 
Eayner. 

“ No, I will never allow that,” was the 
answer. “ We’ll get you along a little 
farther, until we can find some place to 
rest in. There’s a wood I see ahead, and 
we must conceal ourselves in it until you 
are able to go on again. If Mr. Crofton 
likes to lead on the rest and try to get 
across the frontier, he may do so, but I’ll 
stick by you, Jack. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Thank you, Bill, thank you!” said 
Jack, pressing his old rhessmate’s hand, 
scarcely knowing what he was saying, but 
thinking somehow that they were again 
boys together. “You were always a brave, 
generous chap, and I know you’d never 
desert a shipmate.” 

Poor Jack was getting worse every 
moment. Eayner made no reply, but 


calling Brown, they helped him along 
between them, lifting him over the rough 
places as they made their way towards the 
wood. They reached it just as daylight 
burst on the world, as it does in the tropics, 
the hot sun rushing up immediately after¬ 
wards to blaze away with intense heat. 

Oliver, with Le Due and Tom, hurried 
on ahead to look for some place where 
they might have a chance of effectually 
concealing themselves. In a short time 
Oliver came back. 

“We have discovered just the sort of 
place we want,” he said. “The sooner 
we can stow ourselves away in it the 
better. Let me take your place and help 
Peak along.” 

Eayner would not allow this. 

“I can support him a mile farther if 
necessary,” he answered. 

In a short time, making their way 
through the jungle, and crossing a small 
stream which would afford them water, 
they saw before them a huge tree, up¬ 
turned from the roots, forming beneath it 
a cavern of considerable size, which Le 
Due and Tom were engaged in clearing 
out. There was a risk of being bitten by 
snakes, which might have made it their 
abode, but that could not be avoided. Le 
Due was running his stick into every hole 
he could see to drive out any which might 
be concealed. In other respects no better 
place could be found. 

Eayner and Brown lifted in Jack and 
placed him on the ground, and Eayner 
gave him some of the food they had. 
brought from the tower. They had only 
enough, unfortunately, for one meal. 
Meantime it was better than nothing, and 
he resolved to give Jack his share. 

The rest of the party had collected some 
branches and brushwood to conceal the 
entrance. This done they all crept in. 

Le Due, who had surveyed their place 
of concealment from the outside, declared 
that no person not actually searching for 
them would suspect that any one was 
there. Ho sooner had they swallowed 
their food than they all fell asleep. 

Eayner was the first to awaken. He 
listened, but could hear no sound except 
the buzz of insects, and he knew, by the 
light which came in from the upper part 
of the entrance, that the sun was shining 
brightly. 

J ack was still asleep. He was breathing 
easily, and appeared to be better, but still 
it was not probable that he would be able 
to continue the journey. It would be 
necessary, therefore, at all events, to re¬ 
main in the cavern all the day, but should he 
be well enough they might continue their 
journey at nightfall. Their chief difficulty 
would be to procure food from the neigh¬ 
bouring village without exciting suspicion. 

Eayner was unwilling to arouse his com¬ 
panions. At length, however, Oliver 
awoke; then Le Due sat up rubbing his 
eyes. 

They consulted as to what was to be done. 
Oliver agreed with Eayner that they must 
remain where they were, but Le Due was 
for pushing on. When, however, Eayner 
reminded him that J ack could not possibly 
move as fast as necessary, if at all, he con¬ 
sented to remain. 

b £ ‘ But should the gendarmes come in this 
direction to look for us, we shall probably 
be discovered,” he observed. 

“We must hope, then, that they will 
not come in this direction,” said Oliver. 

“But what about food, monsieur?” 
asked Le Due. 

“We must try to go without it for a few 
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hours,” answered Rapier. “We shall he 
well rested, and must tie our handkerchiefs 
tightly round our stomachs. I have got 
enough for the sick man, who requires^ it 
more than we do; but we must not let him 
know that we have none, or he will pro¬ 
bably refuse to touch it.” 

“We can at all events procure some 
water,” said Le Due. “ Give me your hats, 
gentlemen; they will hold as much as we 
want.” 

Though Rayner and Oliver would have 
preferred some other means of obtaining 
the water, they willingly gave their hats 
to Le Due, who crept out with them, and 
soon returned with both full to the brim. 

The thirst of the party being quenched, 
for a short time they suffered much less 
than before from the pangs of hunger. 

Tom and Brown were ready to do what 
their officers wished, only Tom groaned at 
having nothing to eat. 

Jack slept on while the rest again lay 
down. The light which came through the 
bushes began somewhat to decrease, and 
Rayner saw that the sun was sinking be¬ 
hind the trees in the west. He was watch¬ 
ing Jack, who at length awoke. The mo¬ 
ment he opened his eyes, Rayner offered 
him the food he had kept ready in his 
pocket. 

“ Come, Jack, stow this away in your 
inside as fast as you can, that you may 
have strength to go on as soon as it is time 
to start. We don’t intend to spend our 
lives hero, like mice in a hole.” 

Jack did as he was bid, without asking 
questions. 

Just as he had finished, Tom groaned 
out, 

‘ ‘ I shall die soon if I don’t get some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“Nonsense, lad ; you can nold out for a 
few hours longer,” replied Brown. ‘ I’m 
just as bad as you are, for that matter 

Le Due guessed what they were talking 
about. He himself felt desperately hungry. 

“I tell you what, messieurs, without 
food we shall make slow progress. I’ll go 
into the village and try to procure some. 
I shall easily learn from some person, be¬ 
fore I venture to enter, whether the gen¬ 
darmes are there, and if they are not, we 
shall be safe for the present. They will, I 
hope, fancying that you made your way back 
to the house of Madame La Roche, have 
gone off there. We must hope for the best, 
and I will try and invent some reason for 
wishing to purchase, food. The kind lady 
supplied me with money, so that I shall 
have no difficulty on that score.” 

Rayner, who in reality suffered more 
than any one, as he had had less to eat, at 
last consented to the proposal of Le Due, 
who set off. 

As soon as ho had gone the bushes were 
drawn close again. The party sat in silence, 
anxiously waiting his return. 

They waited and waited. Again it be¬ 
came dark. 

Jack declared that he felt strong enough 
to go on. 

“Yes, you may; but I could not budge 
an inch until I have had some food,’ 
growled Tom. < i I wish that that Drench- 
man would come back.” 

“Shut up there, mate, and don’t be 
grumbling. You’re not worse than the 
rest of us,” said Brown. 

Time wore on; it was now perfectly dark. 
They listened eagerly for the sound of Le 
Due’s footsteps. 

Rayner had made up his mind to go out 
and try to ascertain what had become of 
him, or at all events to obtain some food, 


for he felt that neither he nor the rest of 
the party could get through the night when 
travelling without it. Later on it would 
be still more difficult to obtain, as the 
inhabitants would be in bed. He thought 
he should be able to find his way back to 
their place of concealment; so, desiring 
the party to keep perfectly silent, he set 
out. He had not gone far in the wood, 
when he heard footsteps. He crouched 
down behind a tree, when, looking, out, he 
saw a man, with something on. liis back, 
approaching. He hoped that it was Le 
Due, but it might be a stranger. He kept 
quiet. 

The person came nearer, now stopping, 
now turning on one side, now on the other. 
It must be Le Due, thought Rayner. He 
has lost his way, perhaps that may account 
for his long absence. Stepping from be¬ 
hind the tree, he advanced. 

“ What are you searching for, myfriend?” 
he asked, in Drench. 

The man stopped, and seemed inclined 
to run away. 

“Le Due, what’s the matter?” asked 
Rayner, in a suppressed tone. 

“Ah, monsieur! is it you?” cried Le 
Due. “ I thought I should never find the 
place where I left you. I saw it only in 
daylight. Things look so different in the 
dark. I have had a narrow escape, but I 
have got some food now. If you follow 
my advice you will eat and set off imme¬ 
diately. Is the cave near ? ” 

“ No; but I can lead you to it,” answered 
Rayner. 

As they went along Le Due said, 

“ When I got near the village I met an 
old black, who told me there were no 
strangers in the place, and that I might 
easily procure what I wanted. I accord¬ 
ingly went on boldly, until I reached a 
cottage just in the outskirts. I entered 
and found the people ready enough, to sell 
me some bread and sausages, charging me 
tliree times as muen as they were worth. 
I also procured this straw bag to put them 
in. Whilo I was there packing them up 
several persons who had come in were 
talking, and I heard them say that a. party 
of soldiers had just arrived, on their way 
from Leogane to Port St. Louis in the bay, 
and that they were ordered to look out for 
several English spies, and that some blacks, 
who knew the Englishmen, had accom¬ 
panied the soldiers to assist in finding 
them. As soon as I heard this I hastily 
put some of the things into my bag, not 
; waiting for the remainder, and hurried out 
of the hut. As I did so what was my 
dismay to see three of the soldiers, accom¬ 
panied by one of the black fellows who 
had escaped from the wreck ! Were I to 
have run away they would have suspected 
me, so I walked on whistling, as if I had 
nothing to fear from them. 

“ As mischance would have it, they were 
proceeding in the same direction, and it is 
my belief that they were even then going 
in search of you. Thoughtless of the con¬ 
sequence, I happened, to whistle an air 
which I sang that night on board the 
schooner when we were becalmed. The 
rogue of a black recognised it, for turning 
my head I saw him coming after me. I 
was silent directly, and began to walk very 
fast. Portunately it was almost dusk, and 
reaching some thick bushes I dodged 
behind them. The black passed mo and 
went on. I lay quiet, and after a time 
he came back, and I heard him tell the 
soldiers, who had followed him, that he 
must have been mistaken, so they then 
proposed going back to the village. 


“ I waited until they were out of hearing, 
and then set off to try and find my way to 
the cave, but I missed it, and have been 
wandering about ever since.” 

No one troubled Le Due with questions. 
They were too eager to dispose, of the con¬ 
tents of his bag. They could not see what 
they were eating, but they were not 
inclined to be particular. As soon as 
they had finished their meal, being told 
by Rayner that soldiers were in tho 
neighbourhood, they begged at once to 
continue their journey, but Rayner was 
very doubtful whether Jack could keep up, 
though he declared that he was ready. 

When, however, he crept out of the cave, 
he was scarcely able to stand, much less to 
walk any distance. 

“I must remain, then,” said Rayner, 
“ and you, Oliver, go on with the other 
two men and Le Due, and when he has 
seen you safely into Spanish territory he 
will, perhaps, come back and assist me and 
Jack Peak. If he cannot we must do our 
best by ourselves. We have been in a 
more difficult position together before now, 
and managed to escape.” 

Oliver, however, would not hear of this, 
and it was finally settled that the whole 
party should remain in their cave another 
night and day. 

Jack was very unhappy at being the 
cause of their detention, but Rayner cheered 
him up by reminding him that it was not 
his fault, and perhaps after all it was the 
best thing they could do. 

They accordingly all crept into the cave 
and went to sleep. 

In the morning light enough found its 
way through the bushes to enable them to 
eat breakfast. They, of course, took care 
not to speak above a whisper, though 
listening all the time for the sound of foot¬ 
steps, but as no one came near them they 
hoped that their place of concealment was 
unknown to any of the villagers, who 
might otherwise have pointed it out to the 
soldiers. 

The day went by. All the food Le Due 
had brought was consumed, except a small 
portion kept for Jack. He offered to go 
for more, but Rayner judged it imprudent 
to let him return to the village, where he 
would be recognised as having come on the 
previous evening. They accordingly had 
to go supperless to sleep, Tom grumbling, 
as usual, at his hard fate. 

When daylight streamed into the cavern, 
Le Due declared that he could hold out no 
longer, and that, both for his own sake 
and that of others, he must go and get 
some food. 

“ The soldiers will have gone away by 
this time,” he observed, “ and the black 
people in the village can have no object in 
detaining me. If they do I will bribe them 
to let me off, and they know if they hand 
me .over to the soldiers that they will get 
nothing.” 

The hunger all were feeling and his ar¬ 
guments prevailed, and he set off, promising 
to be back as soon as possible, and to take 
care that no one followed him. 

Rayner felt some misgiving as he disap¬ 
peared. All they could do in the meantime 
was to keep close in their hole. 

All day they waited, but Le Due did not 
return. 

Tom muttered, “The Frenchman has 
deserted us after all.” 

Even Brown expressed some doubts 
about his honesty. 

“You never can trust those mounseers,” 
he said, in reply to Tom’s remark. 

“Be silent there, men,” said Rayner. 
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“ Our good friend has probably thought it 
safer to hide himself, and will manage to 
get back at night.” 

Night came, however, and still Le Due 
did not appear. Rayner and Oliver be¬ 
came more anxious than ever. 

“ I must not let you fellows starve,” said 
Rayner at last. “ I’ll go out and try and 
get provisions of some sort. Le Due spoke 
of several cottages on the outskirts of the 
village, and I’ll call at one of them and try 
to bribe the inhabitants, or to move their 
compassion ; perhaps I may get tidings of 
our friend.” 

Though either Oliver or Brown would 
gladly have gone instead, they knew that 
Rayner was the best person to undertake the 
expedition. 

“If I do not return before midnight, 
you must all set out and travel eastward 
as fast as you can. How do you feel, Peak ? 
Can you manage to move along ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jack. “ I could 
if you were with us, but I am afraid if you 
were left behind in the grip of soldiers I 
shouldn’t do much.” 

Don t let that idea weigh on your 
mind. If I am captured and sent to prison, 
there I must remain until I am exchanged 
for a French officer, though I don’t think 
there’s much chance of my being caught.” 

Having given his final directions Rayner 
set off. 

He went on till he saw a light streaming 
through a cottage window. The better 
sort of people were alone likely to be sit- 
ting up at that hour, as the poorer blacks, 
he knew, went to bed at sundown and rose 
at daybreak. 

He went up to the door and knocked. 

“ May I come in ? ” he asked in French, 
and without waiting for an answer he 
lifted the latch. 

An old mulatto woman was .seated spin¬ 
ning. Near her sat a young girl of much 
lighter complexion, with remarkably pretty 
features, engaged in working on some pieces 
of female finery. She rose as he entered, 
and the old woman uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment. 

He at once explained his errand. He 
wanted food and was ready to pay for it. 
They would not. be so hard-hearted as to 
refuse it to starving men. 

The girl looked at the old woman, who 
was apparently her grandmother. 

“Mon pere will soon be back. Will 
monsieur object to wait ? ” she asked. 

“ I have no time to wait; here, accept 
this,” said Rayner, holding out a dollar 
which he fortunately had in his pocket-. 

The old woman’s eyes glittered. 

“ Give monsieur what he wants, but keep 
enough for your father’s supper and break¬ 
fast to-morrow. It is strange that he 
should require food since he is so rich.” 

‘ I want sufficient for several persons— 
anything you have got,” said Rayner. 

The girl went to a shelf at the other end 
of the room and got down a couple of 
loaves of maize bread, some cakes, salt fish, 
and fruit. 

“ You can take some of these,” she said, 
placing them on the table ; “but how are 
you to carry them ? ” 

He had a silk handkerchief, which he 
produced, intending to tie up the provisions 
in it. The girl looked at it with admiration. 

“ Perhaps you will accept this, and give 
me a basket, or a matting bag instead ? ” 
he said. 

She quickly produced a bag large enough 
to hold all the things. 

“Now can you give me any news of 
anything happening in the village ? ” 


“Yes, some soldiers have been there, and 
impudent fellows they were; some of them 
came to our house, and if my Pierre had 
been present there would have been a 
fight. I am glad that they have gone. It 
is said that they were in search of deserters 
or spies, and that they had caught one of 
them, but could not find the rest. If 
monsieur dislikes the military as much as 
I do, he’ll keep out of their way.” 

The girl said this in a significant manner. 
Rayner thanked her and the old woman, 
and advised them to say nothing about his 
visit. 

“If we know nothing we can say no¬ 
thing, eh, monsieur ? Bon voyage, and 
keep out of the way of the soldiers,” whis¬ 
pered the girl, as she let him out. 

. He could not help thinking, as he hur¬ 
ried back towards the cave, that she sus¬ 
pected he was one of the persons the 
soldiers were in search of. Although she 
wished to befriend him, her father might 
be in a different mood. There was the 
danger, too, that if poor Le Due was 
caught, he might be tortured to make him 
confess where his companions were. Ray¬ 
ner considered, therefore, that it would be 
imprudent to remain longer in the cave, 
and that it would be safer even to carry 
Jack, should he be unable to walk, than to 
delay their journey. 

He got back safely, and the food he 
brought soon restored the spirits of the 
party. Even Jack declared that he was 
strong enough to walk a dozen miles if 
necessary. They were in great hopes, 
therefore, of getting across the border 
before daybreak. They regretted greatly 
the loss of Le Due, who had served them 
so faithfully, especially as they feared that 
he himself was in danger of suffering in 
consequence of the assistance he had given 
them. 

Rayner led the way. The stars being as 
bright as on the previous night, he had no 
difficulty in directing his course. The 
country was much of the same character as 
that they had previously crossed. In some 
parts they came to plantations, and could 
distinguish the residences of the proprie¬ 
tors. 

Now they had to make their way by 
narrow paths through jungles, now to 
wade through marshes. 

Jack, helped by Brown and Tom, got on 
better than might have been expected. 
Rayner intended to halt for a short time at 
the first convenient spot they could reach. 

He had for some distance observed no 
signs of cultivation, when he found that 
they were passing close to a plantation. 
Then there appeared a house on one side, 
then another and another. Barking dogs 
came rushing out, and they had some diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them at bay. The brutes 
followed them, however, joined by others. 

A voice from a gateway shouted, 

“ Who goes there!” 

“ Friends ! ” answered Rayner. 

“Advance, friends, and show yourselves, 
and give the countersign,” said a sentry, 
at the same time calling out the guard. 

To run would have been useless, besides 
which it is not a movement British officers 
and seamen are wont to make, except after 
an enemy. 

Rayner therefore determined to put a 
bold face upon the matter, advanced with 
his companions, and the next instant they 
found themselves surrounded by a body of 
French soldiers, whose looks, as they held 
up a couple of lanterns, were anything but 
satisfactory. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

T he sculling race for tlie Champion Challenge 
Cup and a stake of £200 a side between 
Edward Hanlan, of Toronto, Canada, the cham¬ 
pion of Canada and the United States, and 
William Elliott, of Pegswood, champion of Eng¬ 
land, was rowed on Monday, June 16th on the 
Tyne, and resulted in the easy victory of the 
Transatlantic sculler. 

Of late there have been a considerable number 
of international contests in all branches of sport, 
and the representatives of this country have 
suffered defeat on several occasions, though it 
is true that some of them have been effected by 
rivals hailing from the colonies. There have 
been but few international sculling races, though 
four-oared contests between English and foreign 
crews have often been rowed. 

In 1863, Green, the sculling champion of 
Australia, came over to this country and mea¬ 
sured his strength against our then champion, 
Robert Chambers, of St. Anthony’s, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, and after leading for a mile and a half, 
was rowed down and passed by Chambers, who 
was then in his prime. In 1866, Henry Kelley, 
of Putney, defeated James Hammill, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, U.S.A., the American champion, in two 
races on the Tyne with consummate ease, but 
no fresh match was made until 1869, when 
Walter Brown came over to row J. H. Sadler; 
there was, however, no contest, as the American 
became ill, and was obliged to forfeit his stake, 
though he subsequently managed to defeat 
Sadler’s younger brother in a race on the Tyne. 
Edward Trickett, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
came over to England in the spring of 1876, 
and on the 28th of June, having been for some 
time under the tuition of Henry Kelley, easily 
defeated J. H. Sadler in a match for the cham¬ 
pionship. 

Subsequent events, however, proved that 
Sadler, who was nearly forty years of age, had 
lost his form, and Trickett, although undoubt¬ 
edly a good man, was probably not so fast as 
lie was thought at the time to be, and would, 
in all probability, have suffered defeat from 
Higgins, Boyd, or Elliott, of this country, to 
say nothing of Hanlan and Courtney, of North 
America. 

The regatta held at Philadelphia in the 
autumn of 1876, on the occasion of the Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition, in which numerous competitors 
from Great Britain and Ireland, both amateur and 
professional, took part, and in which the Ame¬ 
ricans proved quite equal to their guests, no 
doubt led to the visits of Transatlantic oarsmen 
and scullers to this country, notably those of the 
Columbia College and Slioewacamette fours to 
Henley last summer, and of Wallace Ross and 
Hanlan to compete with the professionals of 
the mother country—the latter, with whom we 
are more immediately concerned, arriving in 
England in January last. 

Edward Hanlan was born at Toronto on the 
12th of July, 1855. He stands 5ft. 8fin. high, 
and weighed lOst. lOglb. His parents, who 
were natives of Ireland, kept an hotel on 
Toronto Island, and thus from early boyhood he 
was accustomed to the handling of boats of all 
descriptions. In 1872 he first sculled in a pub- 
lie race, being the strokesman of a boat pro¬ 
pelled by three pairs of sculls, which carried off 
a prize for amateurs at the Toronto Bay Regatta. 
Atter winning several minor races, he won the 
amateur championship of Toronto Bay in June, 
1874, beating S. Williams and Mackay, and in 
the following September defeated T. Loudon, of 
Ontario, and P. Pitilla in a two-mile race for 
the. sculling championship of Burlington Bay, 
taking part in a second race on the same day, in 
which he met and defeated two brothers named 
M ebster, who rowed in a double-sculling boat 
against him. 

Ibis lost him his title as amateur, and in 
October, 1874, he defeated Douglas, Louden, 

M Kenn, and Elliott in racing outriggers in a 
contest among professionals for the gold medal 
given by Lord Dufterin, the Governor-General of 
the Dominion. In July, 1875, he won the gold 
medal a second time, beating Douglas and Louden, 
but the latter, not being satisfied with hia 
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defeat, challenged Hanlan to a mile contest in 
August, and in this he again suffered defeat at 
the hands of the Toronto man. 

In October following there was another com¬ 
petition for Lord Dufferin’s medal, but the wea- 


On the 3rd of October last Hanlan and 
Courtney met to scull for the championship of 
the United States over a five-mile course at 
Lachine, near Montreal, and Hanlan won by a 
length after a terrific struggle. Subsequently 


and the name of the unknown was declared the 
same evening, and proved to be Hanlan. The 
match now under notice was then ratified, and 
proceeded with in due course. 

William Elliott, of Pegswood, was born on. 



ther was so boisterous that the race could not be 
brought off. In June, 1876, however, a further 
race for the same medal was rowed, and Hanlan 
again won, defeating Louden and Douglas, and 
making good his title to the medal, of which he 
thus became the absolute owner. 


Hanlan, finding that there were no other oppo¬ 
nents for him in America or Canada, came over 
to England, and was matched against John 
Hawdon, of Delaval. The champion had been 
previously matched to row an unknown sculler, 
j On May 5th, Hanlan defeated Hawdon easily, 


the 26th of November, 1849, and is a thickset, 
powerfully-built man of about 5ft. 7in. in 
height, and scaled list. 21b. About five years 
ago he displayed a taste for sculling, and was 
matched against a man named Martin, whom 
he defeated in a race over a two-mile course on 
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the Blytli, on the 18th of April. After varying 
fortune in several minor matches, he beat 
Hogarth, of Sunderland, on the Tyne, in 1877 ; 
hut he was compelled to succumb to Nicholson, 
of Stockton, in the first heat of the races for the 
then newly-established Champion Challenge 
Cup. In the June following, however, he met 
and easily defeated Tarryer, of Rotherhithe, in 
a race from the High Level Bridge to Scots- 
wood Suspension Bridge on the Tyne, the 
Thames man never having a chance. On the 
15th of January, 1878, Elliott was matched to 
row Robert Bagnall, of Ouseburn, on the Tyne, 
and easily beat him. 

Elliott was one of the oarsmen who rowed in 
the winning champion four-oared crew at the 
Thames International Regatta on the 2nd of 
September, and easily defeated Higgins in the 
final heat for the champion sculls ; but as the 
latter caught a crab soon after the start, this 
was thought to have prejudiced his chance of 
victory. A new champion challenge cup having 
been presented by the proprietors of a London 
newspaper, a competition for it commenced on 
the 16th of September, when Elliott defeated 
Higgins in the first heat, rowed from Putney to 
Mortlake, after a good race for a mile. The 
next day Elliott met R. W. Boyd, who had 
defeated Blackman in the second heat, and 
although Boyd held a four-lengths lead at 
Craven Cottage, the Pegswood sculler rowed 
him down opposite the Oil Mills, where a foul 
took place, Boyd being to blame ; but though 
Boyd continued in front to the end, Elliott had 
the race awarded to him by the umpire. Not 
being satisfied with his defeat, Higgins chal¬ 
lenged Elliott to row again for the Cup, and 
the two scullers met on the 17th of February 
last on the Tyne, when, after a tremendous 
struggle for a mile, Elliott drew in front and 
ultimately won easily by two lengths. These 
are the principal performances of the Tyne man, 
who, although very powerful, and possessed of 
great staying powers, could not by any means be 
called a finished sculler, such as Kelley, Cooper, 
or Robert Chambers. He had, however, im¬ 
proved when he met Higgins in February last; 
but after the race in which Hanlan beat Hawdon 
on the 5th of May, Elliott has been using not 
only the long slide, but also the swivel row- 
locks and the wide-bladed sculls of the Canadian 
sculler, and has to some extent adopted his 
style, rowing fewer 'Strokes in a minute than he 
used to do, and pulling a considerably longer 
stroke through the water. 

On the occasion of a great boatrace New¬ 
castle presents an appearance peculiarly its own, 
and especially when the professionals of the 
Tyne are matched against representatives of the 
Thames or any other river, the banks of the 
stream, from the start to the finish of the race, 
and every available spot from which a view of 
the contest can be obtained, are densely packed 
with human beings all intensely interested in 
the struggle. The course over which the prin¬ 
cipal races of the Tyne are rowed is from just 
above the High Level Bridge to Scots wood Sus¬ 
pension Bridge, a distance of nearly four miles. 

The starting-place is at the foot of the High 
Level Bridge, or a few yards higher up the 
river, which runs westward nearly straight for 
half a mile between rows of factories, such as 
line the Thames between the Surrey and Mid¬ 
dlesex sides of the river at Blackfriars. About 
half a mile above the High Level Bridge is the 
Redheugh Bridge, beyond which the Tyne 
bends to the right for another mile or there¬ 
abouts, the ground on either side being very 
high, and sloping upwards from the water. It 
then runs north-west ia a tolerably straight 
direction for the remainder of the course to 
Scotswood Suspension Bridge, the banks at a 
distance of a mile and three-quarters from the 
High Level Bridge being comparatively low, 
and affording standing room for thousands of 
spectators all along the meadows to the ■winning 
post. The only drawback is that when the 
wind happens to be in the west it raises a very 
awkward surf on the flowing tide ; but this was 
not so on the present occasion. 

The early morning of June 16 broke fine and 
clear, and there was scarcely any wind; but 


soon after eight o’clock a fresh breeze came away 
from the eastward, which continued with more 
or less force up to the time fixed for the start, 
the atmosphere being quite chilly. 

The time fixed for the start was a quarter to 
twelve o’clock. 

Elliott won the choice, and elected to take the 
northernmost position, wiiich is slightly more 
advantageous than the other. After one or two 
attempts to get off, the race commenced at 
fourteen minutes past tw r elve o’clock, a tre¬ 
mendous roar from the assembled crowds indi¬ 
cating the commencement. Hanlan, who lay 
at the post with his sculls squared, was a trifle 
the quickest in catching hold of the water, and 
at once forced his boat a few feet in front, getting 
more pace on than his opponent, who seemed to 
be throwing far more force into his strokes than 
the Canadian. At the third or fourth stroke 
the latter held a lead of several feet, and 
rowing at the rate of 39 strokes a minute, in¬ 
creased his lead so rapidly that he was three- 
quarters of a length in front of the Tyne 
sculler at the jetty of Davidson’s Mill—100 
yards from the start—Elliott, who drove his 
sculls far too deeply into the water, rolling 
about and being for a moment in danger of an 
upset. The Canadian kept a capital course, and 
at the Skinner Burn—a quarter of a mile—was 
nearly two lengths in front of Elliott, who was 
rowing a slightly slower stroke than his oppo¬ 
nent. 

The Tyne sculler now strained every nerve to 
overtake his more speedy opponent, and, look¬ 
ing round at him, spurted ; but his efforts w’ere 
of no avail whatever, as, although he gained a 
trifle, he soon afterwards fell astern as his effort 
was responded to by Hanlan ; and the latter, at 
the Grindstone Quay, which is about three fur¬ 
longs from the Mansion House, led by fully two 
lengths, one length of daylight intervening 
between the boats. Nearing the Redheugh 
Bridge—half a mile—Hanlan still added to his 
lead, and though he pulled his right-hand scull 
as if to cross in front of Elliott and give him his 
backwash, he suddenly seemed to change his 
mind, and pulling his left-hand scull hard, kept 
wide of his antagonist, passing underneath the 
bridge nearly if not quite three lengths in 
advance. 

To unprejudiced observers it was now per¬ 
fectly clear that Hanlan was sculling well with¬ 
in himself; but so infatuated were the sup¬ 
porters of Elliott that they refused to believe in 
what they saw with their own eyes, and ex¬ 
pressed their strong conviction that the Tyne 
sculler, whose stajdng powers had often before 
been tested, would row down the leader. After 
passing the Redheugh Bridge, and about a 
couple of hundred yards above that structure, 
Elliott took another look at his opponent, and 
then again spurted, to try and diminish the 
distance which intervened between Hanlan and 
himself; but by this time he must have begun 
to feel the effects of the tremendous exertions 
he had been making, as his boat became very 
unsteady, and he splashed a great deal, driving 
his sculls very deep into the water. Hanlan, 
without quickening, kept his lead undiminished, 
now and again putting a little more power into 
his strokes, so that at the New’ Quay corner, 
about seven furlongs from the start, he was still 
three lengths in advance. Having thus tho¬ 
roughly taken the measure of Elliott, the 
Canadian reduced his rate of stroke to 34 a 
minute, and passed Waterson’s Gates—one mile 
—in 5 minutes 30 seconds. 

Elliott was now sculling more evenly, and re- 
new’ed his spurts ; but though he gained a trifle, 
it was only on sufferance, and Hanlan, slowing 
to 32 strokes a minute at the lower end of the 
meadows, was able to go away vdienever he 
liked. At Armstrong’s shear legs, Elliott, 
cheered by many hundreds of the workmen 
assembled there, again spurted, but Hanlan did 
not quicken, and still kept his lead of three 
lengths. He then stopped for a second or two 
and looked round to see in which direction lie 
should go, and thus Elliott gained a trifle upon 
him; but Hanlan directly afterwards crossed 
over in front of the Tyne sculler, and gave him 
his backwash, though, in consequence of feanlan 


returning to his own course and Elliott going to 
the northward, the two boats were soon again 
wido of one another. 

After this Hanlan drew away a little, and at 
Armstrong’s Quay (two miles) was fully four 
lengths in advance, and this lead he increased 
to five lengths at the top of the island, where he 
was still rowing 32 strokes a minute. At 
Paradise Quay (two miles and a half from the 
High Level Bridge) the Canadian was a good 
seven or eight lengths ahead of Elliott, and 
right in front of him, but he was so far away 
that the backwash did not inconvenience the 
North Country sculler. At the Low Benmell 
Ferry, Hanlan, who by that time had added yet 
more to his lead, stopped and looked ahead to 
see where he was, so that he might take a good 
course round the bend opposite the Derwent, 
and when he had cleared the bend lie quickened 
up for the last quarter of a mile, and reached 
the flagpost a very easy winner by eleven lengths, 
according to Swaddell, the boatbuilder, who 
officiated as distance judge. 

The time occupied in rowing the course was 
21 min. 1 sec. The winner sculled in remark¬ 
ably good style, with a long, easy, even, light 
stroke, sliding fifteen inches on his seat, and 
bringing his knees almost up to his breast, in 
marked contrast to the laboured style of the 
Englishman. 

We may add, as an interesting fact for boys, 
that writing to Mr. A. A. Reade, of Manchester, 
who had asked his opinion as to the use of 
alcohol and tobacco in athletic exercises, 
Hanlan, dating from Manchester, June 28th, 
says : “I have to state that, in my opinion, 
the best physical performances can only be 
secured tlirough the absolute abstinence from 
their use. This is my rule, and I find, after 
three years’ constant work at the oar, during 
which time I have rowed many notable match 
races, that I am better able to contend in a 
great race than when I first commenced. In 
fact, I believe that the use of liquor and tobacco 
has a most injurious effect upon the system of 
an athlete—by irritating the vitals, and conse¬ 
quently weakening the system. I eat whole¬ 
some food, take regular and moderate exercise, 
avoid violent exertion, and generally strive to 
cultivate a cheerful state of mind, in order that 
sweet sleep may follow my daily work. This em¬ 
bodies, I believe, an answer to your inquiries.— 
I am, faithfully yours, Edward Hanlan, 
Champion Sculler. ” 



0N KILLING, SETTING, AND PRE¬ 
SERVING INSECTS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 
preserving (continued from page 511.) 

he best mode of 
poisoning speci¬ 
mens of natural 
history was first 
made public—if, 
indeed, it were 
not discovered— 
by the late Charles 
Waterton. Im¬ 
provements on his 
original plan have 
been made, some 
by himself and 
some by others, 
but the present 
mode of poisoning 
insects is conducted on exactly the same prin¬ 
ciple as was employed by Waterton more than 
fifty years ago. How effectual it is may bo 
judged from the fact that his specimens are now 
as bright, fresh, and free from mite, moth, or 
beetle, as when he first prepared them. 

Ask any qualified medical man to give you an 
order to procure corrosive sublimate. Bi¬ 
chloride of mercury is the scientific term. If 
possible, purchase it at Apothecaries’ PIall, and 
ask for it in the form of powder. Pounding 
corrosive sublimate is a dangerous process, for 










it is one of the deadliest.of poisons, and, like 
arsenic, causes a lingering and agonising death. 
Still, if properly handled, it is perfectly harm¬ 
less, even when dissolved in spirit. Great 
care must be taken that the fingers be not 
dipped in it, and should they be even splashed 
they should be at once rinsed and dried. 
There is always a likelihood that the fingers 
might be inadvertently brought to the mouth 
or eyes, and in the latter case the pain inflicted 
would be quite as severe as if caused by cayenne 
pepper, and still more enduring. 

Another reason why the fingers should be 
kept out of the poisoned spirit is because it 
stains the nails, which in a day or two will 
become deep brown. The stain is indelible ; no 
chemical will remove it, and the nails must be 
allowed to grow until a new nail replaces the 
discoloured one. Nails thus stained disfigure the 
hand frightfully ; they make it look as if it had 
not been washed, and people do not spare time. 
to ask whether there may be any other cause for 
the discoloration except neglect of cleanliness. 

The worst part is towards the end of tlie v ncw 
growth. Almost the whole of the nail is of its 
proper colour, but the tip is still of a deep 
brown, and all that can be done is to keep the 
hands from public gaze as long as possible. 

I bought my knowledge of this fact by expe¬ 
rience, and for months was oppressed with the 
unsightly brown nails. 

/ ■ Now get some spirits of wine, and dissolve the 
•corrosive sublimate in it. You must be very 
careful about the proportions, as if it be too 
weak it will be ineffectual, and if too strong it 
will leave a white deposit on the surface and 
spoil the colour. 

About six grains of corrosive sublimate to an 
ounce of spirit will generally answer, but AVater- 
ton’s plan dispenses with exact measurement, 
and is very simple. Dissolve the sublimate, 
and then dip a black feather in it. _ Dry it by 
waving it in the air, and see if a white powdery 
deposit be on it. If not/ add more sublimate. 
You have now an over-strong solution. Put in 
more spirit, and again test it with the feather, 
and go on doing this until no deposit is visible. 

Now for the mode of applying it. 

It is best that the insects be thoroughly 
dried before they are poisoned. Pour the poison' 
into a dish, take the insect by the pin,, and 
plunge it completely into the spirit. Let it be 
submerged for a few moments, and then take it 
out, and hold it edgewise against the edge of the 
dish, so as to allow the superfluous moisture to 
drain off. 

The effect at first will be appalling.. Every 
colour will vanish, and a Red Admiral or a 
Eritillary will alike look as if made of dirty 
brown leather. Never mind, but" let the soak¬ 
ing be completed. Two or three seconds will be 
found quite enough for this purpose. 

Stick it crosswise on a setting board, and place 
the board on a window-sill, the sash being raised 
about a couple of inches. Lay the board so that 
the heads of the insects will be directed into 
the room. The door should likewise be opened, 
so that a thorough draught may be created. 
This precaution is needed, because the long 
downy hairs of the body will become matted as 
they dry unless they are continually raised by a 
current of air. Some of the very long-downed 
moths will need the employment of a bellows, 
and, indeed, all will be the better for it. The 
"bellows hastens the rapidity of drying; and 
perhaps the additional trouble is worth taking. 

Every now and then the tips of the wings 
must be touched with blotting-paper. The 
spirit is sure to accumulate in a little drop at 
the end of the wing, and will bend the tip 
down unless removed. 

Methylated spirits will answer perfectly well, 
and for fur or skins the spirit may be largely 
diluted with water; but, for the. plumage of 
sea-birds, water is useless, as it will not pene¬ 
trate among the feathers. ‘ ‘ Rain off a duck’s 
back” is a proverbial expression, but if the rain 
were composed of spirit instead of water the 
duck would be wet to the skin in a few mo¬ 
ments. 

Having thoroughly redried the insects, you 
will find that tlieir colours are brightened rather 
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than deteriorated. You may now replace the 
specimens in the box or drawer, and need not 
trouble yourselves about their preservation. 
The mite cannot touch them, and even if the 
collection have been so utterly neglected that 
the bacon-beetle (Derme&es), *'ov the clothes- 
moth, or the insinuating little Lepisma with its 
armour of silvery scales, should gain admission, 
they will be powerless. The insects will be also 
proof against mould. 

In order to test the powers of sublimate to the 
full, I took a few common and brightly-coloured 
butterflies, such as Tortoiseshells a nd Peacocks, 
put them in a box together with a number 
of mite-infested moths, and left them for several 
years. AVlien the box was opened the butter¬ 
flies were buried under a heap of dust and frag¬ 
ments, but when they were taken out, and the 
dust removed by a camel’s-hair brush, they 
were found to be as perfect as when they were 
first placed in the box. 

A few drops of this solution in paste will pre¬ 
vent it from becoming mouldy. 

The comfort to a collector who uses corrosive 
sublimate is wonderful. He needs no camphor, 
nor tuqientine, nor benzine, nor carbolic acid, 
nor any other evil-smelling stuff among his 
insects. He need not fear the “ camplior-liead- 
ache, ” to which so many collectors are liable, 
and which, in large collections, such as those of 
the British Museum, where the air is saturated 
with camphor, makes a long sojourn in the 
room impossible. 

Carriage and Posting of insects are always 
troublesome, especially the latter. The officials 
seem to take a special' delight in smashing the 
boxes, and in bringing down the stamp on the 
weakest part. But really, when boxes are 
smashed in the post, it is the fault, not of the 
official, but of the sender. The official is obliged 
to deface the stamp, and if the sender has 
placed the stamp just over the insect, it is his 
own faifit if the latter be injured. 

The only secure mode is to make the address 
of the parcel completely separate from the box. 
The simplest mode is by using ordinary luggage 
labels, tying them round the box, taking care to 
paste a piece of paper over it so as to make the 
string secure, and putting.the address and stamp 
on the label. 

Or, if no labels are at hand, it can be ma¬ 
naged by “Sky-rocketing,” as it is technically 
called. 

Take a rather long piece of paper, place the 
box at one end of it, and fold the paper over it 
longitudinally; secure it with sealing-wax so that 
it shall not slip out of its place. Now squeeze 
the rest of the paper quite fiat, and put a seal or 
two so as to keep it in shape. AVhen viewed 
edgewise it will present a fanciful resemblance 
. to a sky-rocket, the box representing the head, 
and the long, flattened paper doing duty for the 
stick. 

• Place the stamp at the end of the “stick ” far¬ 
thest from the head, and write the address as 
near the stamp as possible. The post-office 
clerk will almost instinctively take up the 
rocket by the head, so as to deface the stamp at 
the end of the tail, and so the insect will not 
even be jarred by the blow. 

As ft is as well to be on the safe side, the box 
should be wrapped with cotton wool before it is 
put into the rocket-case. 

In this way the sender will avoid the elaborate 
postal-boxes which are sold by the dealers, and 
which are doubly expensive. They are costly to 
purchase in the first instance, and so heavy that 
the x>ostage will be twice that of a “Sky-rocket.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


What they knew. 

In the Teloogoo country, Southern India, 
there is a so-called Koi tribe, one of the wild hill 
races of that region, whose business it is to draw 
the idol car at the annual festival at Parnasala ; 
but many of them having become Christians, 
refused any longer to draw, whereupon a native 
police officer remonstrated with them, telling 
them they ought to assist their relatives in pull¬ 
ing the car. On their persistently refusing, the 
officer told them they were ignorant and knew 
nothing, to which the head Koi replied, ‘ ‘ Well, 
I know I am a sinner, and that Jesus died for 
me, and that’s something to know. ” 


Yorkshire Boys. 

In presiding at the sixty-seventh anniversary 
of The Yorkshire Society’s Schools in London, 
Mr. A\ r . E. Forster paid a hearty and genial 
tribute to the Yorkshire character. He said he 
felt the compliment of being chairman, because 
he was not Yorkshire born. Pie was pretty well 
accustomed to Yorkshire now, and he believed 
he could stand an examination in Yorkshire 
dialect. He was not going to say much in praise 
of Yorkshire, because he was not sure that it 
would be fully appreciated, for all Yorkshiremen 
believed that they represented the essence, the 
type, the backbone and heart of England. In 
regard to the school it occurred to him that they 
had an opportunity of showing what an ideal 
Yorkshire school should be, and that would mean 
that they should find out what were the special 
qualities, taking them in the aggregate, which 
they would wish to see developed in Yorkshire 
boys. Taking Yorkshire throughout, he sup¬ 
posed it would be only an exceptional Yorkshire 
boy in whom they would not find these qualities 
—courage, shrewdness, good practical business 
sense, and a sense of humour—the sense of humour 
was a great help to men and boys—and added to 
that a good sound judgment. Then there were 
Yorkshire tendencies which ought to be resisted. 
There were what they called Yorkshire hardness 
and Yorkshire roughness. But under that 
hardness—and not very far under—there was 
really a capacity for strong and abiding and 
faithful affection ; and under that roughness 
there was a power and a willingness to show 
very great courtesy and very great kindness. 
He had seen some Yorkshire men, not to say 
boys, who were about as far removed from gentle¬ 
men as it was possible to conceive, and who were 
as rough and uncourteous and disagreeable as any 
of her Majesty’s subjects could be ; but he had 
also seen nowhere in England (and he took the 
advantage now of not being a Yorkshireman) 
better specimens of gentlemen than were found 
in Yorkshire ; and he did not confine that remark 
to Yorkshiremen of rank or wealth or educa¬ 
tion. He had seen those specimens among the 
artisans and among the labourers from the dales 
—men who were true gentlemen in feeling and 
heart. They had*also a sense of duty in York¬ 
shiremen and boys, with an accessibility to 
religious influences. He ventured to think that 
efforts ought to be made in their Yorkshire school 
to make the best of the material and to take care 
that they did not get the worst out of it. He 
had visited the school and it appeared to him 
that the boys did uncommonly well. 


Cotxcsponkitcc. 

Reginald.—T he capability for fast swimming seems to 
be innate. Why not try your pace by your friend’s 
watch ? 

J. E., and others.—We can only repeat here what wo 
have so often said already : we cannot undertake to 
reply to correspondents through the post, and the 
sending of stamped envelopes is therefore quite use¬ 
less as an inducement. All questions of general in¬ 
terest will receive attention in this column, but 
correspondents cannot reasonably expect us to occupy 
valuable space in giving information as to dates, the 
meaning of words, and other simple matters, when 
the commonest book of reference will supply the 
needed particulars. 
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file BoyV Owr\ 'Pa.pet‘. 


F. Cheetham.— We do not understand what you mean 
by the words “Prize Catalogues." We send to all 
prize-winners a catalogue of books to choose from, 
but the catalogue itself does not constitute a prize ; 
it may be obtained by any one applying at 5G, Pater¬ 
noster Row. 

W. R. S.—Not up to our standard for publication. 

P. M. G., and A. M. J.—In writing the essay you are 
Quite at liberty to make free use of your imaginative 
and descriptive powers. The limits of age were 
clearly stated amongst the conditions. 

Resolute.— Yes; all in good time, as regards rowing 
and canoeing, but we can hardly promise you articles 
on “the art of navigation.” Tnat would be apt to 
make the paper far too “dry” for the majority of 
readers. 

A Lover of Justice writes us a violent letter, angrily 
demanding to know how it is that the prize-winner 
in the “Nobly Done" competition could have seen 
our remarks about the paucity of MSS. from the 
sister isle which induced him to “stand up for the 
honour of old Ireland” and yet have got his verses 
in by the date to which competitors were limited. 
Our correspondent finishes up by using such terms 
as “favouritism,’’ “shameful,” and so forth; and 
thus show's how foolishly unjust “ a lover of justice ” 
may become. How much better it would have been 
for him had he asked for an explanation of the appa¬ 
rent anomaly before misjudging so harshly. The 
statement which induced the first prize-winner to 
come forward appeared not in the Boy’s Own Paper 
at all, but in a letter addressed by us to the Dublin 
Morning Mail, and which was printed in its columus 
the first week in March, as may be easily verified by 
a reference to a file of that paper. 

Le Roi Floripor (Sydney).-1. We should hardly care 
to insert such notices as you mention. 2. Fairly 
good, but you apparently need practice. 3. We 
could hardly undertake to get you Mr. Hope’s auto¬ 
graph, but we will forward to him any letters, en¬ 
closed in stamped envelopes, you may semi us. 4. It 
would scarcely be safe to send your Birthday Motto 
Book. 


L. J. A. writes to know' w'hetlier an apprentice who 
should run away and join the army or navy could be 
brought back. We think the best and kindest reply 
to such a question is simply, Don’t think of tryiugit. 
Both honour and happiness usually come only in the 
path of duty; and running away from one’s legiti¬ 
mate obligations Is a poor, mean way of beginning 
the battle of life. 

B. T. and others.—Goy’s Calendar of Sports, published 
monthly, contains much miscellaneous information 
about athletic sporis, both on land aud water but 
especially about Bicycling. It is forwarded (from 
21, Leadenhall Street; free on application. 

H. L. W. (Cardiff.)—Certainly, if you can send in by the 
time specified, but we cannot extend it to meet the 
wishes or necessities of particular readers. 

L P. (Woodford.)—1. To obtain the chloroform for 
killing your moths it will be necessary to get an au¬ 
thority from some responsible person ; chemists are 
not allowed to sell poisons to. lads whom they do not 
know'. A letter from your father or teacher stating 
tae use to which the poison is to lie put, would pro¬ 
bably be sufficient in your neighbourhood, but if 
not, a note, from a qualified medical practitioner 
must be obtained. 2. You can get the addresses of 
dealers from the Post Office Directory. 

Public School Boy.—A bashful boy wishes to compete 
for our prizes, but the name not to be yiven. It is 
very honourable in your case to be modest, and in 
case of success to “ blush to find it fame.” But in 
other cases it might be difficult to satisfy the com¬ 
petitors that all was right, as to age and other con¬ 
ditions, if names and addresses are not published. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

V.—“Kindness to Animals.” 

I t will be seen b} T reference to page 240 
that we offered three prizes in connection 
with this subject. They were to he of the value 
of 20s., 15s., and 10s. respectively, and were 
to be awarded for the three best original essa} T s, 
the competition being open to all readers up to 
the age. of twenty-one. In addition to the 
three prizes, we promised “ certificates of merit ” 
to the competitors who came nearest to the 
prize-winners. We now publish our award. 


Prizes. 

First P rize — Georgian a Hamilton (aged 18 ), 
Manchester. 

Second Prize — John Hickman Batchelor 
(aged 15), Camberwell. 

Third Prize — Francis Long (aged 18 ), Ashford, 
Kent. 


Certificates. 

Annie Trevor Thompson, New Cross, S.E.— Annie 
Elizabiith Lyddon, Redland, near Bristol.— Emma 
:\V v FhhH'ITS,. Stoneygate, Leicester.— John W. 
\\ atkin, Lgglescliffe, Yorkshire.— Hugh Smith, Ram¬ 


sey, Isle of Man.— Ada Evelyn Marion Peters, 
Croydon, Surrey.— Florence Alcock, Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire. — Robert Lumsden, Stirling, Scotland. — T. 
Churchkr, Romsey, Hants.— Edward Mahon, Strat¬ 
ford, E— Charles Hartwell, King’s Cross Road, 
W.c.— Rachel Louisa Harman Brown, Blofteld, near 
Norwich.—C. Rowland Hill, King’s Lynn.— Sydney 
T. L. Vernon, Mutley, Plymouth.— Joseph Henry 
Preston, Meltham Mills, Yorkshire. — Frederick 
William Calvert, Acton Street, W.C.— Thomas C. 
Horner, Clapham, S.w. — Margaret C. Rayner, 
Horsfortli, near Leeds.— Lilian Summers Byles, Bury 
St. Edmunds.— Charles Edward Dudley, Birming¬ 
ham.— Alexander McPherson, Dunfermline, Scot¬ 
land.— Robert Bell, Dalmellington, Ayrshire, N.B.— 
Florence Mary White, DaUton, N.E.— Mary G. 
Dixon, Ryde, Isle of Wight.— William Dewar, Inver¬ 
ness,N.B.— Duncan Cameron, Invemess,N.B.— Mabel 
Josephine Young, Stuttgart, Wiirttenberg, Germany 
—Mabel Frances Floyer, Putney, S.W.— John 
Mitchell Barton. Clapham Road, S.W. -Minnie Rus¬ 
sell, North Finchley.— Francis Crispin Luke, Sheb- 
hear. North Devon. - G. Sansom, Lichfield.— Charles 
Courtenay Rothwell, Bolton, Lancashire.— Ellen 
Sophia Turnbull, Borough, S.E.-George Symes, 
South Lambeth Road, Clapham.— David Holding 
Davies, JLlansadwrn Llangadock, R.8.O.— Mary Jones, 
Broekworth, near Gloucester.— Charles Lewis Bur- 
foot, Park Square, Newport, Monmouthshire.— Wil¬ 
liam Boklace, Perranzabuloe, Truro, Cornwall.— 
James William Forbes, North Shields.- George 
Price, Birmingham.— John James Williams, Hack¬ 
ney, E. — John Smith, jun., Glasgow. — George 
Filmer Guy, Norwich.— Katharine Stuart Harris, 
Bayswater, W —James Arnold Green, Blackheath, 
S.E.— Henry George Mance, Gosweli Road, E.C.— 
Fred Charles Roberts, Plymouth Grove, Man¬ 
chester.— Lena Webster, Smedley Lane, Cheetham 
—Harry Nevard, Burnt Ash Road, Lee, Kent.— 
Albert Edward Cozens, Canterbury. — Thomas 
Bkllew, Cheltenham.— Charles Frederick Crow, 
Redoitch.— Frederick Thomas Tipper, Momington 
Road, Leytonstone, E.— Walter John Milford, Bris- 
tol. —Reginald Kemp, Bayswater, W.— James Blossom, 
Sheffield.— Bknry Robert Okey, Gloucestershire — 
James Edwin Pink, Kentish Town, N. W.— Edward 
Talbot McFarlane Kentish Town Road, N.W.— 
Joseph Berry, Manchester.— George Orr, Cranston- 
hill, Glasgow.— Jesse Humphrey Wheeler, Poplar 
E. — Janet Elizabeth Aitchison, Huntly, Aber¬ 
deenshire. —Arthur King Spanner, Brighton.— 
Minnie Davies, Swansea, Glamorganshire. —Robert 
Balfour Brand, J'enniFtown, Glasgow. — Edwin 
Green, Holloway.— Charles Guilding Hunt, Stam¬ 
ford.— Henry John Weink, Huddersfield.— John 
Ridley Nott, Great Malvern.— Charles B. Robin¬ 
son, Richmond, S.W. —Charles Kdvyard Laynk, 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire.— John Edward Waters 
Cirencester.— Henry Dyer, Whitechapel Road, E.— 
Ernest Blundell, Kensington.-HANNAH Hurry, 
Manningham, Bradford. — Thomas Meg am Wood! 
Chigwell, Essex.— Amy Elizabeth Alder, Holbom 
—Henry Blundell Huish, Queen’s Square, W.C — 
Maurice John Mitchell, Truro, Cornwall — 
Elize Annie Taylor, Goodman’s Fields, E — 
Herbert Rolfe, Bromley Common, Kent.— Thomas 
Fenwick Greves, Holloway, N. —Frederick IUrdy 
Paskitt, Bayswater, W.— Jacobina Tweedie Grif¬ 
fiths, Upper Holloway, N.— Annie Longland, Gren- 
don, Northampton.— Charles Howard Tripp, stog- 
umber, Somerset Frederick Leeks, Islington, N. 
— Maude Isabel Flower, Camden Town, N W — 
Edward Bernard Harris, Christ’s Hospital EC — 
ELLEN.IIUMPnRiES, Farnboro’, Hants.— John Walker, 
jun., Lennoxtown, Campsie, N.B.— John Crawford 
North Town, Taunton.— William Rippon Gadsby’ 
Great Winchester Street, E.C.— Francis Frederick 
Longman, Knewle, Somersetshire.— James Thomas 
Fisher, Camberwell, S.E.— Anthony Belt, Ealin^ W 
—Alice Werner, Tonbridge. Kent.— Margaretta 
Retitia Rees, Swansea.— Albert George Lesteii 
Kingsbridge, South Devon.— Agnes M. A. Le Messu- 
rier, St. Martin’s, Guernsey.— Amelia Ann James, 
Stoke Newington, N.-Samuul Henry Collins, Salis¬ 
bury.— Ada Re yell, Ssoke Newington, N.— William 
Whitehead, Bolton. — Robert Wilson Burgess 
Cheltenham.— John Moore, Shrewsbury.— Florence 
E. Strangiiaw, Ryde, Isle of Wight.-G. A. Young- 
man, Brockley Road. S.E. -Helen Mary Codd, St 
John’s Wood, N.W.— Bertram Louis Abrahams, 
Sutherland Gardens, W.—Horace Smith, Brixton.— 
Mary Ann Sidney, Borough, London, S.E.— Georgiana 
E. Cole, Wallingford, Berks.— Edward J. Adderley, 
Berehaven, co. Cork, Ireland.— Charles Arthur 
Thompson, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire.— Alfred 
George Gentry, Dalston, E.— Henry S. R. Badcock 
Christchurch, Hants.— Andrew Lees Bell, Ayrshire 
- Claudine J evers Cox, High Road, Lee.— Edwin 

R. H. Masters, Bridge Road, Torquay.—A melia Ray 
N orthfleet, Kent.—A nnie Hipwell, Hilldrop Crescent 
N.-Hugh Smythe Cumming Taylor, Manchester.— 
Alice Biner, Bow Road, E.— Edward Kay, Preston 
Lancashire.—S imeon Gittins, Lozells, Birmingham — 
Frances Mary Wilson, Swinton Street, W.C. — 
George Rankin Wylie, Birkenhead.—J ulie Adelina 
Miriam Pollitzer, Notting Hill, w.—A rthur Hey- 
wood Charlesworth, Bowdon, Cheshire. — Mary 
Blanche Beaufoy, Dover.—L ouis Proudlock, St 
Neots, Hunts.—R obert Dickinson, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. — Ellen Katherine Cross, Rosherville, 
Kent. — Tereza Bielski, Swansea. — Nelson E. 
Dawson, Stamford, Lincolnshire. — Josiah Mal- 
lett, South Hornsey, N.—Daniel Evan Jones 
C armarthen. — Thomas Ovens Scott, Berwick-on- 
Tweed.—M ichael D. Amos, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Henry J. Vhiffen, Blandford, Dorset.— James 
Simson, Galashiels.—I sabel Harriet Payne, Read¬ 
ing.-H enry Edmond Toon, Aldersgate Street, E.C — 

S. VV. Baker, Tottenham Court Road, W C.—Joseph 


Bigg, Kensington, W.—Alfred Edward Stanton, 
Smethwick, near Birmingham.— Alfred Mitchell* 
Tavistock, Devon. — James Towers, Bolton, Lan¬ 
cashire. 

It will he noticed at once that on this occa¬ 
sion the Prizes are all borne off by England, 
while the Certificates are distributed as follows : 
England, 129 ; Ireland, 1 ; Scotland, 12; Wales, 
6 ; Isle of Man, 1 ; Guernsey, 1 ; and Germany, 
1. Both France and America joined in the sti¬ 
mulating rivalry, but neither was fortunate 
enough to hear off honours. It may also he 
interesting to mention that this time an un¬ 
usually large number of girls competed, the 
subject obviously being one that they were able 
to throw themselves into con amore. 

For the rest, it may be sufficient to say that 
Ireland furnished hut comparatively few essays, 
and even these were, as a whole, considerably 
below the previous standard from that queenly, 
isle ; whereas the general average of excellence 
was quite as high as it has ever been, if not 
actually higher. 

All classes and social conditions were repre¬ 
sented among the competitors. Tims the larger 
public and private schools sent in, Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital securing a certificate; and, on the other 
hand, even the poorhouses gallantly joined in 
the pleasant contest, one poor metropolitan 
workhouse lad apologising for the dingy paper 
on which lie wrote, “ as that was the best he 
could obtain” ’where he was. One of the train¬ 
ing-ships and two orphanages also put forward 
champions, and though they did not succeed in 
winning laurels, possibly, as practice tends to 
make perfect, they may share 'better next 
time. Unhappily, there was one sad note, one 
minor chord in the harmony. Just as we were 
engaged on the final adjudication, a letter 
reached us from a sorrowing father, hearing the 
mournful intelligence that his son had been 
snatched away by death, and soliciting tlie 
return of the MS. if possible, te be kept as 
“one of tlie few mementoes left by our dear 
son.” We need hardly say that in this case our 
rule was broken through, and that, at the cost 
of much time and trouble, the essay was carefully 
searched for and returned. We were gratified 
to find, too, that a certificate would accompany 
the MS. We shall have something more to say 
in our next issue on the subject of this compe¬ 
tition. 

-- 

PRIZE ESSAY SUBJECT. 

IX.—Recreation. 

A t this season of the year the subject of 
Recreation will he brought, we trust, in 
the most enjoyable and practical of all wavs 
before the attention of our readers, now number- 
ing, at the smallest estimate, considerably more 
than a quarter of a million weekly. It is by no 
means a bad subject, either, to engage one’s 
serious thoughts; for not only is recreation 
often grievously misunderstood as to its nature 
and object, hut much that passes for recreation 
nowadays, even in circles that assume to he 
well-informed, is hut a poor miserable travesty of 
the genuine article. 

Suppose, therefore, we take it for the theme 
of our current Competition, and offer prizes in 
connection with it as follows :— 

First prize, one guinea ; second prize, fifteen 
shillings; third prize, ten shillings, for the 
three best essays. All MSS. to reach us by tlie 
last day of September. 

[For conditions, etc., see No. 20, page 320. 
These will be the same in this competition, and 
must be strictly followed.'] ‘ 

Special Extra Prizes. 

By the kindness of the Directors of the Royal 
Polytechnic, per Dr. Croft, we are able to offer 
for boys in London and the suburbs special 
extra prizes, as follows :— First prize, a card of 
admission, for two, to the Royal Polytechnic 
for twelve months ; second prize, an admission 
card for the same period for one . The subject 
and conditions are precisely the same as those 
stated above. Boys wishing to compete for this 
special prize should mark their envelopes in 
left-hand upper corner “ Special competition 
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HORSE HUNTING IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER II. 


T iie thousand noises of the forest which I 
greet the opening day restored us to ■ 
a sense of existence, and amid countless ! 

J 4 i 

evidences of awakened life we again lit j 
our camp-fire. Before the rising sun had I 
tinged, the tree-tops with its hues of gold j 
we had breakfasted, left a man in charge of 
the camp, and were following the trail of j 
the stampeded mustangs. The tracks were j 
unmistakable. Broken branches, fallen 


saplings, and deep indentations in the soil 
marked the impetuosity of their rush and 
the terror which had filled their massive 
frames. A few hundred yards took us out 
of the wooded bottom lands of the Rio 
Frio, and we again wandered among the 
chapparal bush and thorny clusters of 
cacti. 

Here we met and stopped a mounted 
Mestizo (half-caste), who told us, in answer 
to an inquiry, that he was going to Laredo. 

“Have you,” I asked, “ seen a bunch of 
fifty horses driven in this direction?” 


“ No—no, senhor,” was the reply, as 
expected, and the man shrugged his 
shoulders in well-assumed horror. A 
Mestizo will seldom admit seeing a stolen 
horse for fear of incriminating one of his 
profession. 

‘ ‘ Have you seen half a dozen runaway 
mustangs with lariats? ” 

“ Si—si, senhor ; cinquo caballos a una 
yegua pinta dos millas afuera,” he cried, 
pointing to the east. 

“ Muchas gracias, buenos dias,” and we 
parted. 



A Gallop for Life. 
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The fact is that, knowing from our 
manner the subjects of my second inquiry 
■were not stolen, his conscience allowed him 
to afford the required information, which 
was that he had seen five horses and a 
paint-face mare two miles away (where we 
found them). Fortunately they were tired, 
and had escaped in the night. Horses will 
not travel far during darkness unless a cold 
north -wind is blowing, or heavy rain fall¬ 
ing, when they will run before it. 

Leaving the Frio, we resumed our 
journey westward—the country, as far as 
fertility was concerned, decidedly improv¬ 
ing, until, crossing the Bio Leona, we ap¬ 
proached the broad but shallo w waters of 
the Bio de la Nueces. Then ensued a 
wilderness of sandy wastes, heavy mes- 
quite, more cacti, and great expanses of a 
species of plant yielding a strong durable 
variety of flax. The mesquite grasses 
flourished on the sterile soil luxuriantly, 
and vast herds of cattle and horses fat¬ 
tened on the otherwise useless land. Here 
we again camped, and having killed a 
fawn, dined regally. 

On the evening of the third day our 
horses slaked their thirst in the turbid 
yellow waters of the great river of the north 
(Bio Grande del Norte), at an unknown 
distance above Laredo. No information 
having been acquired of the lost horses, I 
ceased to entertain any further hope of 
recovering my property; and after express¬ 
ing this opinion to my companions, I inti¬ 
mated my intention of returning. The 
rancheros determined to prosecute the 
search, and wishing each other prosperity 
we separated. 

The day following the one on which I 
took leave of the Texans saw me on the 
Nueces. This day was destined to prove 
an epoch in my life. The dangers which 
every invader of these solitudes of nature 
may anticipate and sometimes realise were 
gathering around me. 

While riding under a pecan tree my 
mustang suddenly sprang from the track, 
and rearing, violently pawed the air. Not 
discovering anything to alarm the quadru¬ 
ped, I forced him forward, and leaving the 
wooded river bottom lands, a wide prairie 
spread itself before me, its level surface 
unvaried by tree or shrub, with one ex¬ 
ception. Bight in my track was a small 
chapparal, and through this I determined 
to go, in spite of the mustang’s obstinate 
opposition. There was an opening in 
the centre of the “brush,” the entrance 
to which only was visible, and it was here 
that the horse’s repugnance to proceed 
took its most decided form of bucking and 
plunging. 

# Growing desperate, I dug my spurs into 
his flanks, forcing him into the opening at 
a run, and the next instant was confronted 
by a score of painted faces and the muzzles 
of as many rifles. Besistauce was useless ; 
it would have been folly. Assuming an 
air of bravado, which, I candidly confess, 
was not felt, I threw down my rifle, raised 
my sombrero, and addressed them in 
Mexican. 

Lowering their rifles at a gesture from a 
man I judged to be their chief, I was told 
to dismount. 

Becollections of tales of fearful tortures 
to which prisoners were subjected by the 
red man arose phantom-like before my 
imagination. A wild impu ! se suddenly 
took possession of me, a resistless desire to 
escape. One instant sufficed to take in all 
the bearings. The rifles of my captors 
were resting on the ground, and it was 
only a dozen yards across the opening to 


the brush on the other side. I was mounted, 
the Indians were standing beside their 
horses. This decided me, and giving the rein 
to my willing mustang, I dashed at full 
speed on my way through the covert. 

The suddenness of this coup took the 
painted warriors by surprise, and I gamed 
a start of at least two hundred yards, with 
a fair chance to increase it. Looking round 
a few seconds afterwards, it became plain 
that I was distancing my pursuers, and my 
spirits rose in proportion to the gap 
between us. 

Urging my gallant little horse forward 
I fixed my eyes ahead, almost afraid to 
look behind lest I should find the race 
going against me. It was early morning, 
and my shadow was cast some distance 
before me. I was looking at its grotesque 
outlines, when an object caught my eye 
which caused the blood to run cold in my 
veins. Another shadow was creeping up 
to mine. The disposition of the race was 
entirely altered. The chief, riding a mag¬ 
nificent black horse, was but a few yards 
behind me. Even in the extremity of my 
danger, I could not resist a feeling of 
admiration as I gazed on the deer-like 
grace and vigorous action of my pursuer’s 
horse. 

In another moment the chief passed me, 
and, laughing in my face, reined in his 
beautiful steed, galloping at my side with 
such infinite ease as to at once demon¬ 
strate the inequality of the contest. I 
confess to entertaining some sanguinary 
projects regarding my mocking com¬ 
panion. 

Once my hand grasped the deadly re¬ 
volver, more than once I glanced at ’him, 
thinking how easy it would be to send him 
to the earth; but more prudent counsels 
prevailed. My horse’s strength was fast 
giving way, the Indians were decreasing 
the distance between us, and I shuddered 
at the thought of their dread vengeance 
should I be taken with the blood of their 
chief on my hands. Checking my horse, I 
dismounted, and surrendered my arms. 
The last chance was lost; I was a prisoner. 
I comprehended the terrible significance of 
my position. 

The fact of my being made a prisoner 
surprised me. Indians do not often exer¬ 
cise so much clemency. The question, 
therefore, which naturally occurred was, 
For what purpose was this exception made 
in my favour ? The mind, always ready in 
such cases to torment its possessor, sug¬ 
gesting the most gloomy surmises, was not 
idle in fulfilling this function at this period 
of my frontier life. But I was to be more 
astonished yet at these quasi-Indians. 

One of my captors approached me, and 
raising his sombrero with an air of mock 
politeness, courteously informed me that 
necessity compelled them to regard me as 
a visitor. 

“ Yes, senhor,” suavely explained the 
chief, in excellent English, as he sat reining 
bis prancing steed, “ and as you have 
shown so decided an objection to partake 
of our hospitalities, you wifl pardon us if 
we are pressing.” 

“ Our guest must be assured that he is 
welcome,” remarked a man, in Mexican, 
whom I recognised as the Mestizo seen on 
the Frio. 

“ Yes, certainly,” said the chief, in a 
tone of command, “ and to assure him that 
he is welcome we will illustrate the utility 
of buckskin; ” then, turning to the previous 
speaker, and addressing him in Mexican, 
he resumed, “ Come, Pedro, tie him 
securely.” 


In a brief space of time I was riding 
rapidly on a bridleless led horse, to which 
I was tightly bound, in the direction of the 
north pole, in the company of a band of 
men whose assumed character was open to 
suspicion. 

A few hours afterwards we approached 
another but very extensive covert of the 
white chapparal. At this season of the 
year—November—these shrubs appear to 
great advantage. They were in full bloom, 
their small white flowers impregnating the 
atmosphere with a delicious aroma. Here 
we camped, and, as the immediate fear of 
death had passed away, a portion of my 
usual buoyancy of temperament returned; 
indeed I experienced a sense of enjoyment 
as, lying on my back among the scented 
shrubs, I inhaled the perfume of myriads 
of wild flowers. In Texan deserts exist 
many beautiful oases of brilliant and re¬ 
freshing verdure, and this was one of the 
jewels which ornament the dreary vrastes. 

A captive is a slave in the opinion of the 
nomadic savage, and as the days passed on 
the chief sought to impress upon my mind 
that it was my duty to perform quite a 
number of little services. Beycnd this I 
was treated with no harshness, the thongs 
which bound my wrists being dispensed 
with after the first day, though I must 
confess a strict watch was kept upon my 
movements. Day followed day in utter 
monotony, my captors travelling in various 
directions, north, south, east, and west, 
for no reason that I could guess, unless 
they were hiding from the Bangers. The 
only employment they indulged in was 
hard riding during the night, and eating, 
smoking, and sleeping in the daytime. 

With the exception of the chief, the 
grand characteristic of this band was filth, 
and this will be at once conceded when I 
mention the fact that a half-hour after 
each meal was often spent in catching 
the vermin on each other’s bodies, and kill¬ 
ing them between their teeth. On one 
occasion I was asked to fulfil this function 
for Pedro, but declining positively, I was 
not pressed. 

chapter nr. 

After a few days a new phase was deve¬ 
loped in the characters of my singular 
acquaintances. A heavy rain had fallen, 
and one of the results of its cleansing in¬ 
fluences was to wash away portions of the 
rouge which adorned their faces, revealing 
complexions totally at variance with my 
preconceived notions of a redskin. One 
had too dark a skin to be anything but an 
African, others I conjectured to be Mesti¬ 
zos, one or two were genuine Indians, and 
the chief was undoubtedly a white. 

“ Carramba, senhors! ” I exclaimed, 
utterly astounded at this new aspect of 
affairs. “ How long is it since the faces of 
the Comanche nation reflected the black¬ 
ness of their hearts ? ” 

Here I pointed to the negro. 

The chief laughed. 

“You have hit the right nail this time, 
amigo; ‘Black Pete’ is rather dark-com¬ 
plexioned, but black as he is, his face would 
make a white mark on his heart.” 

The negro grinned as the chief paid him 
this questionable compliment, but did not 
reply. Pedro, however, who was second 
in command, mentioned the fact of Black 
Pete being an orphan. 

“Yes, senhor,” exclaimed the chief, 
carelessly. “That nigger was a nice son. 
The madre and padre were rich, and so he 
kindly volunteered to take the responsi¬ 
bility of their riches upon himself. After 
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.helping his parents to escape the dross, 
to prevent bother, no doubt, he affec¬ 
tionately assisted them to shuffle off their 
mortal coil.” 

“ Yah, yah ! ” laughed the negro ; and 
such of the quasi-Indians as understood 
their chief emitted grunts of admiration. 

I turned my eyes in utter horror from 
the negro, and quickly diverted the con¬ 
versation into another channel, but not 
before I had noted signs of loathing and 
contempt on the chief’s features, as he 
crazed on the black parricide and matri¬ 
cide. 

“ The people in the north are not aware 
that it is unnecessary for an Indian to 
possess a dark complexion.” 

And I glanced steadily at the Anglo- 
Saxon fairness of his skin, and into his 
blue eyes. 

‘ c Quien sabe ! I can assure you that red 
paint hides large numbers of complexions in 
this country.” 

“ Our faces are expressive, you under¬ 
stand,” said Pete, “and it is not always 
convenient to appear as we really arc.” 

The renegade chief, bestowing upon me 
a significant glance, added, 

‘ £ And as in all probability we shall never 
separate save in death, there is little fear 
•of your betraying our confidence.” 

The conversation was taking an unplea¬ 
sant turn, and I hastened to change the 
subject. Desiring to ascertain what cir¬ 
cumstances had caused this undoubtedly 
accomplished man to fill the rdle of a robber 
chief, or perhaps worse, I asked the ques¬ 
tion. 

The reply was short and concise, 

“ Gambling.” 

“ So you are a victim to the spirit of 
gambling. Bat do you regret exchanging 
your former life for the free existence you 
are leading now P ” 

“Free existence I am leading now!” 
repeated the chief, slowly, and with terrible 
bitterness. “You see these poor savages, 
my followers. Yfell, they, trained to no 
other life, framed to consider all property 
common possessions, trained in filth, degra¬ 
dation, and vice, can perhaps remain 
satisfied in this uncertain state of exist¬ 
ence. But, unless I am mistaken in you, 
neither you nor I can commit the gross 
error of •thinking that this is freedom. 
Even you, who are bound, are more at 
liberty than I am at the head of this band. 
The evil which I have committed is a bond 
more inexorable than the deer-hide thongs 
that confine your limbs’. There is not a 
town in the whole of the south-west that I 
dare visit, and though the chief of these 
barbarians, I am the veriest slave of the 
meanest member—I dare not share my 
real thoughts with any of my men. In the 
north I have a wife; to her I am dead in 
this world. To me she is a dear memory 
of the past—a dream of what has been, 
and a mockery of what might have been. 
This is rare freedom for a white man; this 
the liberty of the pathless woods and great 
plains.” 

He sighed heavily as he concluded. 

Why don’t you leave your band p ” 

‘ ‘ If man were merciful I would ; but I 
am a coward, and miserable as I am I love 
my life.” 

It was night, and we were describing 
'he usual eccentric curves between the 
Leona and the Nueces during the whole of 
the previous conversation, and riding hard. 

I happened to glance at the chief’s horse. 

It was as a king among horses. The animal’s 
graceful, nay, magnificent proportions only 
had the effect of rendering his companions 


by comparison insignificant. I mention 
this horse at this moment, because the 
sight of him suggested a plan of escape, 
the thought ooming unbidden. 

“ Once on that horse and I can defy this 
murderous band of cut-throats.” It was 
my only chance of escape. I do not know 
why it was not considered before. I only 
know that from this moment all my 
thoughts were given to this one object— 
escape. 

And the opportunity came, but not 
before I had suffered two months’ dreary 
captivity. 

One morning, as the dew spariding in 
the solar rays reflected, like a sea of gems, 
the glorious sunshine, I detected an un¬ 
usual degree of excitement among the 
“ guerilleros,” and approaching them in 
order to learn the subject of their conver¬ 
sation, to my surprise it became evident 
that they did not wish me to join them. 
The chief making a sign, they retired some 
twenty or thirty paces away from me. 
Never before had I been so unmistakably 
excluded from their discussions, and my 
dormant fears were at once aroused. Were 
the Bangers on their track, and did they 
contemplate my death P 

I turned away despondingly, when sud¬ 
denly thought, quicker than lightning, 
suggested escape. The time had come. 

The horses stood saddled and bridled be¬ 
fore me. I was between the “ Indians ” and 
the black horse. 

How I controlled the impulsive beating 
of my heart can never be told. I seemed 
to tread on air. 

Turning round once, and only once, I 
saw the chief watching me. Was it jiossi- 
ble that he suspected me P 

The fear lent decision to my move¬ 
ments. I sprang towards the black horse. 
Not a move did the noble animal make 
until I was in the saddle. 

Then like a cannon-shot he sprang from 
the camp. Oh, the exhilaration, the ecstasy 
of freedom! The hot blood danced and 
tingled through my veins, intoxicated my 
brain, and filled my heart with a multitude 
of sensations. I heard a few shots fired, 
and a bullet or two whistled beside me; 
but these were unheeded in the excited 
delirium of my senses. 

On rushed the black; trees, gullies, slopes, 
and prairies seemed to glide past me with 
startling rapidity. The pressure of the 
atmosphere upon my lungs rendered respi¬ 
ration difficult. The wind roared in my 
ears with the force of a tropical tornado. 
Still onward, and ever onward, he bore 
me with fearful violence towards the rising 
sun. My hat was gone, my coat torn 
from my back, and my shirt in tatters. I 
seemed to be flying. The horse snorting 
in the tempest of wind he was creating, 
no longer black, was covered with a 
dazzling coat of snowy foam. I was now 
in a strange country. I could only have 
run a little time, as the sun was still low in 
the heavens. Yet, on looking back over the 
great prairie, I could barely discern a num¬ 
ber of moving spots miles away on the 
horizon. Beining my steed, I proceeded at 
a more moderate pace. 

On reaching the Atascosa, I not only 
discovered that my companions, but that 
the missing horses also, had returned. It 
appeared, on explanation, that the heavy 
rain had caused the animals to stampede, 
running down in the south country, and 
returning in a few days. 

Thus satisfactorily ended my extraordi¬ 
nary horse-hunt. I was one splendid 
animal richer 


JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,”" Tom Duns tone's Troubles” 
“ Archie Blakeetc. 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—JACK TAKES A PLACE AS 
WELL AS JOHN, AND THEY RENEW TIIEIR 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH MR. MARSHALL. 

ohn went back to 
Jack with the 
account of all he 
had heard from 
Master Gubbins, 
and suggested 
that they had 
better write at 
once to his mother 
at her aunt’s ad¬ 
dress. But Jack 
knew very little of 
his great-aunt. 
Once in seven 
years or so she 
had been to see 
his mother, and 
when anything of 
great importance 
happened in either family he thought that 
the two ladies had a little correspondence. 
But though he believed they liked each other 
very much, for he had always heard 
his mother speak affectionately of his aunt, 
they neither of them liked writing, and it 
was so rare a thing for a letter to be sent 
and received, that Jack only knew his 
aunt lived at a village in Cornwall, about 
the name of which he was very uncertain, 
and as “Mrs. Carstone, at Mr. Penrhyn’s, 
Cornwall,” did not seem very likely to 
reach her, they thought it was useless 
writing again. 

‘ ‘ If w~e don’t hear soon we’ll write to 
Willy,” said John; “but his brother, 
though he’s ready enough to give money’s 
worth as far as eating and drinking goes, 
never likes parting -with money, and I don’t 
like to ask him for any— especially now 
that Enoch’s gone nobody knows where, 
there’s no telling when I may be able to 
pay him my share; and if your mother has 
left her address at the farm, they’ll send 
her on the letters we’ve written; so it 
seems to me there’s nothing for us at pre¬ 
sent but for me to keep on my place as 
man-of-all-work at the Marine. 

“ If you’d only a pair of boots,” said 
Jack, looking wistfully at his friend’s 
feet. 

“ I should seem a shade more respectable, 
certainly,” replied John; “but I’ve got 
used to doing without them, and don’t 
seem to mind it. The great tiling is to 
manage to get enough to eat now without 
sponging too much on Madame Neste, and 
as soon as we do get a few shillings to 
spare, why boots we’ll both of us have.” 

“ I shall come dowia. to-morrow and see 
if they won’t take me on as wood-cutter at 
the Boyal,” said Jack; “my foot’s well 
enough for that, and if we are to stay here 
for a spell, we may as well be earning some¬ 
thing. I shouldn’t mind the work—no, 
nor looking such a ragamuffin as I do, if it 
wasn’t for thinking of my mother.” 

‘ ‘ She must get before long the letters we 
sent,” said John, reassuringly, though his 
own heart was very heavy about Jack, 

‘ ‘ and then we shall hear from her, or 
she’ll come hurrying over herself.” 

Jack got work at cutting up wood at the 
Boyal the next day, and another week went 
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on, and no tidings yet from home. They 
had managed to keep themselves, and pay 
Madame Neste something for their lodging, 
and had eighteenpence left. As Jack said, 
there seemed a likelihood of obtaining 
boots if work only lasted. Jack’s foot got 
better, indeed was now quite well, and if it 
had not been for their anxiety about home, 
the two boys wouldhave been happy enough. 
Jack cut his wood with a will, and whistled 
over it. John cleaned the pig-sties and the 
boots in the steady thoroughgoing manner 
in which he did everything, and Madame 
Neste did wonders with their money, and 
seemed now very well satisfied with her 
lodgers. 

Only to look over the sea and think of the 
good mother and the dear old friend from 
whom they were separated ! 

“ And only by the worth of two pairs of 
boots and a few shillings,” said Jack. 
“ And oh, if ever I do get near that rascal 
Dick, see if I don’t punish him ! He cut 
the rope, John, you may be sure of it.” 

“ It really looks like it,” said John, “but 
I shouldn’t like to make too sure.” 

“Oh, I haven’t a doubt of it,” replied 
Jack. “ The mean rascal! And to think 
of our catching all those crabs for them ! ” 
Then he would chop away wood harder 
i han ever, as if he was chopping at Dick 
himself. 

The boat came twice a week if the 
weather permitted from Guernsey to Sark, 
bringing a number of people determined to 
“ do ” the Channel Islands thoroughly, and 
enjoy themselves to the utmost. But it 
was now getting towards the end of 
September, and there were sometimes rough 
days and rainy ones, and one morning it 
was so rainy that the people at the Royal 
thought there would be no visitors that 
day. But it had been fine at Guernsey 
when the boat had started, though the rain 
came pouring down when the passengers 
1 anded—poured in such a style that many of 
them were wet through before they reached 
the hotel. I don’t know whether it is 
necessaiy to tell you boys that neither cabs 
nor omnibuses abound in Sark—in fact 
are not to be met with at all, that the 
horses are few, and the chief conveyances 
for those who are unable to walk are tax- 
carts of a very homely description, and 
there are not very many of those. As to 
shops, I think there is one on the island 
which sells about everything, and so has 
not much to fear in the way of competition. 
To-day the whole way from the boat to 
the hotel—a distance of above a mile— 
had to be walked in the pouring rain, and 
the consequence was that just when no 
visitors at all were expected even to dinner, 
the mistress of the Royal found that she 
had a whole boatful to entertain, and that 
her house was overflowing with guests who 
were wet, hungry, and wanted food, shelter, 
lire, and warmth. 

Everybody r wanted to dry their clothes ; 
everybody" wanted hot drinks; every¬ 
body said they must dine at the hotel, 
if only to pass the time, and everybody 
v,"anted attending to at once. There was a 
whole school of boys who had come over 
from Guernsey for a treat, and who seemed 
' likely to be disappointed; several ladies, 
some of whom were looking forward to 
nothing short of consumption and incur¬ 
able rheumatism as a consequence of 
getting so wet; and others who took the 
whole thing very philosophically, seeming, 
in fact, rather to enjoy their wetting than 
otherwise. The kitchen fire was sur¬ 
rounded with wet upper-garments, the 
kettle could not boil fast enough for the 


wants of the motley company, and the 
landlady and her maids had so many calls 
upon them that they scarcely knew which 
to attend to first. 

As there was nothing that Jack or John 
could do out of doors, they came in to see 
if there was anything in which they could 
assist there. Jack was apt to boast that 
he could turn his hand to anything, and 
fcome people, Dick Harden amongst them,’ 
said he was too handy by half. He looked 
about the place now to see what he could 
do, and then took up a knife and began 
peeling apples, while John assisted with 
the potatoes. The mistress of the house 
was very glad of their assistance, as the 
maids were being continually called ®ff their 
work. The visitors overflowed into the 



kitchen, and looked at the boys preparing 
the vegetables in the scullery, hung their 
clothes to dry, warmed their wet hands 
over the fire, and pestered the mistress and 
the maids with questions as to what they 
meant to give them for dinner, and then 
went back to one or other of the parlours 
—the Royal oxly boasted two—and reported 
on what they had heard. 

Jack suggested to the mistress that if the 
visitors had a fire in one of the parlours it 
might keep them out of the kitchen, to 
which she replied that the maids had no 
time to spare to light one. 

“ I’ll do it,” said Jack, and set to work 
at once to collect coals and wood for the 
purpose. His appearance did not trouble 
him, though his trousers came only half¬ 
way down to his socks, and he had neither 
shoes nor stockings to his feet, and if 
Madame Neste had not mended his gar¬ 
ments with some pieces of cloth that were 
by no means a good match, he would have 
been out at elbows and out at knees. Jack 
had told John only that morning he was get¬ 
ting used to being a ragamuffin, and should 
hardly know himself if ever he had decent 
clothes again. He was a little amused at 
the appearance of things when he went into 
the parlour. All the schoolboys sat round 
the room in as formal order as if they were 
at school, and each boy had a glass with 
some hot spiced drink, which he gravely 
sipped at intervals—not at all as if he 
liked it, but as if he were conscientiously 
performing a duty to society in taking care 
of himself as a very valuable member of it. 
Their master stood in the centre, looking 
from one to the other, as if to see that they 
did do their duty by themselves. A stout 


man sat without his coat, which was drying 
on a line in the kitchen, and was looking 
out of window as if trying to find a gleam 
of hope in the sky. A lady, who seemed 
bent on making the best of matters, was 
eating a luncheon of bread-and-butter at 
the table, and her husband, who had ob¬ 
tained a bottle of something, was searching 
everywhere in the room for a corkscrew, 
having been promised one at least a dozen 
times by different people. There were two 
ladies by the fireplace, and a small boy of 
ten or eleven years of age was looking at 
the schoolboys drinking their potions 
in such a very melancholy manner, and 
sipping some himself as if he enjoyed it, 
and did not care who knew it, and near 
this party, evidently belonging to them, 
was a gentleman Jack thought he knew 
at the first glance, and whom a second 
showed him to be Mr. Marshall, of Slope 
Hill, and the present proprietor of No 
Man’s Land. 

Mr. Marshall did not recognise Jack, 
who lit the fire and then went back to 
John, who was still peeling potatoes, and 
told him whom he had seen. 

“I wonder if he would lend us a few 
pounds, just to get some boots and pay our 
passage?” he said. 

“ I shouldn’t like to ask him,” said John„ 
“ I don’t see that he knows much more of 
us than any of the people about here.” 

Presently the rain cleared off, and several 
of the visitors went out to see something 
of the island. The landlady came into 
the scullery. 

“John”—she knew nothing of young 
Mr. Morton, but called John simply by his 
Christian name, “ can you show a gentle¬ 
man the way to the Coupe ? He doesn’t 
care to ride, but would like to be sure of 
not losing himself.” 

J ohn leftoff peelinghispotatoes, andwent 
towards the gentleman, who proved to be 
Mr. Marshall. The small boy who had 
been sipping his hot spiced drink was 
going too, and the ladies. They had de¬ 
cided that the rain was leaving off, and 
that it would soon be fine. They were 
quite tired of stopping in the hotel, and 
anxious to see some of the beauties of Sark,, 
and they all went under John’s guidance. 

The small boy was a nephew of Mr. Mar¬ 
shall’s ; the two ladies were his mother 
and sister. They had all come for a little 
tour in the Channel Islands with Mr. Mar¬ 
shall, who was very much attached to his 
sister and her children: the more so per¬ 
haps that the children were fatherless and 
their mother a widow. Master Edward 
Harley, the small boy, was home from 
school for the holidays, and not very easily- 
kept in order. He was a little spoiled, and 
the holidays being so nearly over, he seemed 
determined to make the very best of the 
few days that yet remained of them. He- 
ran on before his uncle and his mother, 
then ran back and teased J ohn with ques¬ 
tions, then forward again, like a little dog 
who is delighted with movement for the 
sheer sake of movement itself. 

Mr. Marshall did not recognise John, 
though he spoke to him as they walked on, 
asking him different questions about the 
island. If he had only recognised him, 
John felt that he would have told him the 
whole story of their arrival and detention 
in the island ; then perhaps the gentleman 
might have advanced Jack and him a 
few pounds to help them away from it. 
They had not gone far when Jack came 
running after them. 

“I am going to the Coupe too,” he 
said to John, “The mistress wants the 
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brown cow brought in from Little Sark. I 
expect I shall be there and back before 
you’re in sight of it,” he added, with a 
glance at Mr. Marshall, who was moving 
very slowly—with a deliberation, indeed, 
that his nephew seemed to find especially 
trying. 

Jack went on to tell the man who was 
sweeping up the aftermath which had been 
cut in a field at Little Sark belonging to 
the master of the Loyal to bring the brown 
cow home with him when he had done. 
He had to walk slowly over the Coupe, for 
the wind was still blowing fiercely, and it 
occurred to Jack as just possible that he 
might be blown over. 

For those who are not acquainted with 
Sark I may state that the Coupe is a nar¬ 
row isthmus only a few feet wide which 
connects that portion of the island called 
Little Sark with the larger, Sark proper. 
The whole island being a high table-land 
many feet above the sea, this isthmus is 
rather a perilous passage in rough weather, 
the water flowing on either side of it, and 
the two sides shelving steeply down. 
Even Jack moved carefully as he crossed it 
to-day on his errand, and he thought there 
would be a little perseverance needed to 
* get the brown cow across quietly. 

It was as he had expected—he had 
delivered his message and recrossed the 
Coupe before John’s party arrived there. 
The ladies contented themselves with look¬ 
ing down on either side, but did not venture 
across. Mr. Marshall did the same, but 
little Edward Harley would have run 
across it at once, if John had not detained 
him by holding him fast. 

“ It’s not safe for a little fellow like 
you,” he said, “ especially on such a windy 
day as this.” 

Master Edward Harley felt indignant at 
being called a “littlefellow,” and especially 
by a lad 'without shoes to his feet, and 
with his whole apparel in such a discredit¬ 
able state as was John’s. He tried to shake 
him off. “It’s no business of yours,” he 
said. “ Uncle, tell this fellow to let go his 
hold of me.” 

“ I won’t have you go across, Edward,” 
said Mr. Marshall, and Mrs. Harley said 
the same. Master Edward looked affronted, 
they were treating him like a girl; but 
John withdrew his hand with a smile, 
wondering whether he should have been 
called a “ fellow ” if he had had a decent 
coat on his back and a pair of boots on 
his feet. 

Mr. Marshall turned away from the 
Coupe ; the two ladies followed him. Jack 
had run on first, and John was listening 
with grave politeness to Mr. Marshall’s 
attempt to account for the formation of 
the island, when the whole party was 
startled by a sharp, shrill cry, and looking 
round they saw' Master Edward Harley 
disappearing over the side of the Coupe. 
He had stood looking very sulkily at it 
with his hands in his pockets, when the 
wind caught his little straw hat and sent it 
dancing along like a hoop on the Coupe, as 
if it intended to run on to Little Sark, 
whether its owner could do so or not. 
Master Edward forgot the injunction that 
had been given him, and ran after his hat. 
Whether the wind caught him by way of 
punishment for his disobedience, or whe¬ 
ther he lost his footing, it was impossible 
to tell—he never knew himself ; but over 
he went, rolling down the steep side of 
the Coupe j ust as the tide was coming up 
fast towards its base. 

Such a shriek as his poor mother gave 
the boys who heard her would never forget. 
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His sister sank down on her kneGS, sobbing 
and crying. Mr. Marshall looked wildly 
round for help. Was there no sailor near 
who could go down after him?—not a boat 
that could be sent round to rescue him 
from the waves that must soon else carry 
him off? But J ack had flung off his jacket 
in a second, and as he could climb like a 
goat or a monkey, even if he could not 
swim, he was scrambling down the cliff at 
his utmost speed. 

Hot so quickly, though, but that John 
was after him. He saw what Jack, in his 
impetuosity, did not—that it would be 
more than one could do to save the poor 
child, if, indeed, he ever was to be saved 
at all. There was not a projecting stone 
to stop his descent, not a tree for him to 
hold by; and if the water, which had 
reached the sides of the Coupe, was at all 
deep, he would be drowned if help were 
not instantly rendered. 

John had no special fear for Jack. He 
knew the tide had not been coming in long 
enough for there to be any great depth at 
the sides of the Coupe, but it would be 
deep enough to suffocate a child, or to 
embarrass greatly any one who went down 
unaided to save him. 

The boy had slid down in a manner, try¬ 
ing, but in vain, to stop himself, looking up 
with scared white face and frightened eyes, 
and calling for help. The water seemed 
waiting for him below—waiting to drown 
him, as he thought. It was not, in reality, 
two feet deep, but the poor scared child 
did not know that. Down he went, scratch¬ 
ing and tearing his poor hands, the loosened 
earth and stones falling round him ; and at 
last, senseless more through fright than 
any other cause, he reached the bottom, 
only to be drowned, as his mother, who 
stood helplessly shrieking for help, ima¬ 
gined. 

Jack got at the poor little fellow first, 
and pulled him out of the water. But the 
tide was coming up so fast that Jack, with 
his burden, could hardly have kept his foot¬ 
ing if John had not been there to help 
him. Then, while John held the child, the 
other crawled up out of the waves, and the 
two began their ascent painfully enough, 
holding Edward Harley between them. 

J obn shouted to those above, “He is all right 



except the wetting and some scratches.” 
At first he had thought of asking for a 
rope to send up the child by, but in that 
case the surface of the rock would lacerate 


and bruise him even worse than it had 
already done; and then the waiting for 
the rope, with their helpless burden in 
their arms, and no firm footing for them¬ 
selves, with the tide below coming in 
higher and higher every second, would be 
fearfully insecure. 

Up they came, slowly, painfully, and 
there was now quite a crowd above looking 
down upon them, for many of the passen¬ 
gers who had come by the boat had by 
this time made their way to the Coupe- 
Master Edward was still insensible, 
and a dead burden, but at last they were 
near enough to the summit for eager hands 
to be stretched out towards them, and then 
they were pulled, drawn, clutched upwards 
into safety. Mrs. Harley was kissing and 
crying over her boy, everybody was mak¬ 
ing all sorts of suggestions as to the best 
means to adopt for his recovery, and Jack 
and John drew quietlyinto the background, 
looking rather ruefully at their trousers, 
which this last exploit had made in a worse 
condition than ever. 

“I do think the old gentleman ought to 
give us a new pair each,” said Jack, “and 
stand something for sticking-plaster into 
the bargain. Look at my hands, old fellow! 
and I expect yours are as bad. I haven’t 
an inch of skin left on them.” 

Mr. Marshall came up to them. A young 
man, one of their fellow-passengers, had 
i good-naturedly volunteered to carry Mas¬ 
ter Edward back to the hotel, and another, 
who announced himself to be a doctor, 
having pronounced it as his opinion that 
there was not much the matter with* him 
but a few bruises, his uncle did not feel 
very great anxiety about him—no anxiety, 
at least, that should prevent his expressing 
his gratitude to those who had saved the 
child. He came up to them: 

“ I am very much obliged to you, my 
boys; we might have lost the little fellow 
but for you. How what can I do for you 
in return ? ” 

He looked at them as if, to judge by their 
attire, he thought, with Jack, that two 
new pairs of trousers would be as accept¬ 
able a present as he could make them. 
Indeed two shabbier figures could not often 
beseen. Their trousers, from thekneedown- 
wards, fairly hung in strips, and they were 
discoloured with rubbing against the rock; 
they had each lost in going down the two 
or three last buttons of their jackets, and 
their hair, which had grown very much 
during their stay in the island, was blown 
by the wind over their foreheads and into 
their eyes. Mr. Marshall no doubt thought 
i they were natives of Sark, but not natives 
1 in a very prosperous condition. He was 
| evidently puzzled how he could best reward 
1 them for their services to his nephew, and 
Jack, seeing this, thought he would make 
the matter easy for him. 

“ If you could lend us five pounds for a 
month or so, sir, that we might get some 
decent clothes, and make our way from 
this place, we should be greatly obliged, 
and would be sure to repay it.” 

“I’ll give you an acknowledgment, sir,” 
said John, in his most businesslike man¬ 
ner, “ and you may rely upon having the 
money back.” 

“But—but—I don’t understand,” said 
Mr. Marshall, who had not expected to find 
in a Sark labouring boy as good a man of 
business as himself. 

And really to have heard John talk of 
acknowledging and repaying you would 
have thought he went down every day to 
a counting-house in the City. 

‘ ‘ I should be very ready to give, not 
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lend, five pounds, or twice as much, if I 
thought it would be of service to you, but 
I should like to consult with your parents 
first.” 

“ My mother’s not on the island, ’ said 
Jack, “and I want the money to get to 
her. As to John here, I don’t know that 
he’s any relations but his adopted daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“His adopted daughter!” cried Mr. 
Marshall, in no little amazement. Then a 
light broke in upon him—“I’ve certainly 
seen you two before ? ” 

“ At Yentnor in the Isle of Wight,” said 
John,promptly and politely, refreshing the 
gentleman’s memory, “ when I was on the 
track of two persons who had ran away 
with my little girl.” 

“And it’s through those rascals we’re 
here,” cried Jack, “ and looking such a pair 
of ragamuffins.” 

“Well, it’s very extraordinary, very ex¬ 
traordinary indeed,” said Mr. Marshall, 
looking from one to the other; ‘ ‘ and where’s 
the little girl ? ” 

“ Safe, I hope,” answered John, “but 
not on the island.” 

“Come and tell me all about it,” said 
Mr. Marshall, “at the hotel in an hour’s 
time, when I shall have seen how my little 
nephew is getting on. It’s too long a 
story, I expect, for me to hear now.” 

He hurried on, and Jack turned to John. 
“ I think he’s good for the trousers and the 
passage-money too. Hurrah for home, 
old fellow! ” 

(To be continued.) 

-<>o<X>- 


THE “CONFIDENCE” THICK 


“ T^XPEftlENCE,” 

_[j it has been 
saidcountlesstimes, 
“ keeps a dear 
school; hut fools 
will learn in no 
other.” The saga¬ 
city of the apoph¬ 
thegm is beyond 
doubt; hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, the prac¬ 
tical experience of 
ages has conclusively shown that proverbial 
warnings cannot be depended upon as cura¬ 
tives for folly. 

In spite of all the admonitions of wisdom, 
fools who have been schooled by experience re¬ 
lapse into foolishness ; fools and their money 
continue to be soon parted ; burnt children 
neglect to fear the fire ; men in the quarrels of 
others interpose, to the peril of their own noses; 
people will not look before they leap, or take a 
stitch in time, but persist in locking the door 
after the steed is stolen, and are not to be rea¬ 
soned or bantered out of preferring two potential 
birds in the bush to a single and substantial 
one in the hand. 

With painful closeness does the seemingly 
incurable reluctance of humanity to take advice 
and to profit by example apply U that very 
ancient swindle commonly known as the “ confi¬ 
dence trick.” It is as old as the hills. All the 
writers of “ Gulls’ Hornbooks,” and “ Guides to 
the Unwary,” from the days of the invention of 
printing downwards, have had something to say 
about this most transparent method of cozening. 
The police reports in the newspapers contain a 
steady average of “ confidence trick ” cases. The 
rascals who live by this particular kind of cheat¬ 
ing have been exposed and denounced over and 
over again ; but in the continuity of gulls and 
pigeons there is no surcease ; and the ranks of 
the scamps who prey on the credulity of the 
unwary people with more money than brains 
never seem to lack recruits. 

Given the simple-minded young farmer, the 
raw country lad, the ingenuous visitor from the 
colonies, the unsophisticated sailor, and, in 



particular, the American new to London, and 
the “confidence men” seem as though by 
instinct to scent the whereabouts of their vic- 


tims. 

The stale old drama is once more performed. 
The actors are characteristically the same ; the 
mode of operating scarcely ever varies ; the 
result—that is to say, the spoliation of the sim¬ 
pleton—may almost be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion ; and the most irritating circum¬ 
stance in the matter is that in a vast number of 
instances the perpetrators of a peculiarly despic¬ 
able and heartless robbery contrive to escape 
punishment. 

On a recent Monday, at Bow Street Police- 
court, a well-dressed young man, whose name, 
as he has been fully absolved from the accusa¬ 
tion brought against him, it is unnecessary to 
publish, was charged before Mr. Flowers with 
being concerned with another in robbing a 
minister of the American Presbyterian Church 
of the sum of £47. 

The ministerial complainant only arrived in 
England from the United States on the 5th of 
the°month, and naturally one of his first visits 
in London was to St. Paul’s Cathedral. On the 
7th he was strolling through Wren’s noble fane 
when he was accosted by a stranger, who, after 
a few civil remarks, offered to show him some 
of the sights of London, with which he was, so 
he said, familiar, although, like the Presbyterian 
clergyman, he was an American by birth. 

The complainant incautiously accepted the 
proffered services, and the pair, conversing 
“about Massachusetts” and kindred topics, 
walked together west¬ 
ward as far as a re¬ 
staurant in Holborn, 
where the stranger 
proposed to treat his 
newly-made acquain¬ 
tance to drink. The 
hospitable proposal 
was declined, the 
clergyman happening 
to be an abstainer. 

So they continued 
their promenade west¬ 
ward, talking on mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects, 
and eventually in 
parting they agreed 
to visit in company 
the next day the 
Crystal Palace and 
Greenwich Park. The minister, however, 
missed his obliging friend at the appointed ren¬ 
dezvous, and visited Sydenham alone. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, he again came 
across the obliging stranger at Ludgate Circus. 
Mutual recognition was instantaneous ; and, 
according to the complainant, “their conversa¬ 
tion was resumed exactly where it had left off. ” 
Again their footsteps strayed in the direction of 
the restaurant in Holborn, where the friendly 
stranger once more suggested liquor. Against 
an invitation to take alcohol the worthy minister 
from Massachusetts was still proof; but he con¬ 




sented to go upstairs and call for a cup of tea. 
Confidence was fully established between them, 
and it was time for the trickery to begin. 

It did, at once. The traditional, comic, 
excited, recently-enriched, and universally- 
benevolent Irishman—sometimes he is an Aus¬ 
tralian—made his appearance. He was bois¬ 
terous, facetious, and affectionate. He amused 
the complainant “ by his strange manner and 
conversation.” He called for cider, and on 
being told by the waiter that there was none on 
the premises, consented to take stout, adding 


that he did not expect to find the beverage so 
g®od as it would be in “ ould Ireland. ” 

This interesting Milesian became confiding. 
Learning that he was in the company of two 
Americans, he launched forth into glowing 
eulogies on the people and institutions of the 
United States, remarking incidentally that he 
had recently inherited from a deceased uucle a 
fortune of £35,000 or more, and that, under the 
provisions of a codicil attached to his relative s 
will, he was bound to distribute the sum of 
£1,000 in four equal portions to as many 
deserving persons. 

The clergyman’s friend then suggested that 
as the Irishman had expressed so much devo¬ 
tion towards the American nation, “ he could 
not do better than entrust him and the clergy¬ 
man with a portion of the bequest, as they were 
both responsible persons, and had peculiar 
opportunities of knowing who were really enti¬ 
tled to sympathy and help in misfortune.” 

The “ Fortunate Youth ” from the Green Isle 
did not seem disinclined to concur in the views 
of the friendly stranger who had picked up the 
clergyman at St. Paul’s, only he remarked— 
singular example of pecuniary caution in an 
Irishman—that he should require some security 
that the philanthropic intentions of his uncle 
w r ould be fully carried out. Let them, he con¬ 
tinued, produce solid proofs that they had faith 
in one another. 

With magnanimous alacrity the clergyman’s 
obliging friend pulled out a pocket-book and 
placed a hundred pound note—possibly of the 
“ Bank of Elegance ”—on the table. He could 
draw, added this accommodating person, for 
seven hundred pounds if it were requisite.. 
Having the most intense faith in the Irishman, 
he put the hundred pound note back into his 
book, and placed both in the breast pocket ofc 
the Hibernian benefactor. That excellent mar 
left the room and returned in a few' minutes,, 
expressing himself as being perfectly satisfied. 

The trick was working. The . estimable 
minister from Massachusetts being invited tc 
give evidence of his bona fides, modestly re* 
marked that he was only worth fifty pounds s 



but he handed over his pocket-book, containing 
nine five pound notes, to his St. Paul’s friend, 
who then proposed that the clergyman should 
also surrender his purse, to show his entire 
confidence in the genial and generous Irishman. 
There were but a couple of pounds in the purse, 
yet this sum the poor hoodwinked American 
clergyman had—well, the not incredible folly ! 
he only did what hundreds had done before him 
—to hand over to his friend, who, as he had. 
done in the former instance, placed the property 
in the breast-pocket of the Irishman. 

That capital fellow walked out of the room, 
but he did not return. The clergyman’s ‘ ‘ friend ’ : 
went out to look for the Irishman, but of course 
he never came back again. The trick was done, 
and the luckless minister’s simple-minded confi¬ 
dence in a couple of brazen rogues had cost him 
seven-and-forty pounds. 

Thus the drama closes. It is simply the old. 
old story of the fox and geese, repeated from time 
to time with almost wearying monotony of detail; 
and we take the foregoing narrative, as recorded 
in the daily papers, and reproduce it here as a 
singularly apt warning to boys coming for the first 
time to London. The land sharks of the metro¬ 
polis know only too well how readily to discover 
in the crowd “young men from the country,” 
and to be fooled and robbed is often the least ol 
the penalties of undue confidence in the advances 
of the insinuating scoundrels. But the worst oi 
it is, the race, both of victims and victimisers, is 
not by any means likely soon to die out 
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AT THE SEASIDE WITH THE 
MICEOSCOPE. 

By Professor A. Rattray. 

B eginners are apt to be afraid of micro¬ 
scopic work. The instrument itself frightens 
some. But its racks, screws, and lenses, though 
delicate, are no more likely to be broken or 
disordered by careful handling than are the 
works of a clock. 

A few lessons will usually make a beginner 
sufficiently expert, and show him that there is 
nothing mysterious in the microscope, or diffi¬ 
cult in the mode of handling it. Frequent use 
will make an adept. If once interested, the 
constant succession of marvels it unfolds to 
view will prompt to further search. 

It is not necessary to have a very costly micro¬ 
scope. One of moderate price and power is 
good enough for most purposes. 

The magnifying power of the microscope lies 
in its lenses. These are small pieces of crown 
or flint-glass of different shapes—flat, convex, 
or concave, chiefly of the former two (Fig. 1.) 
They are named according to their shape, 
thus :— 


unwieldy form, being sometimes six feet long. | which thus turns it upside down, and it is the 



I shall now suppose that 


Fig. 3.—The Towing-net. 
you have an ordi- 


Simple. Concavo- 
onvex. 




Plano 

convex. 


Fig. I.—Different forms of Lenses. 


These refract—that is, bend and magnify—the 
image of the object looked at. 

When only one lens is used, it is called a 
simple microscope, like the ordinary photo¬ 
graph magnifier. Microscopes of this kind, 
made of rock crystal, were probably known to 
the Greeks, Romans, and, perhaps, Assyrians. 
Those with more than one lens are called com¬ 
pound microscopes. These were first invented 


nary compound microscope, like that in the 
accompanying sketch (Fig. 2). You will observe 
the lens next the object to be magnified. That is 
called the object-glass. That next the observer’s 
eye is called the eye-glass. In the better kinds 
of microscope, both the eye and object glasses 
consist of several lenses, arranged so as to have 
the same effect as one. When you look at an 
object through the microscope, you see an in¬ 



t>y the Dutch about 280 years ago, but were of an | verted likeness of it. It is the object-glass 


eye-glass which magnifies, as, again, optics will 
explain. 

Between these two, and at the lower part of 
the eye-piece, there is usually another lens, 
called the field-glass, which enlarges the field of 
view. Most microscopes are monocular—that 
is, made for one eye, like that shown in the 
sketch. Others have two convergent tubes, to 
use with both eyes, and are called binocular. 

You will usually find the eye and object- 
glasses of modern microscopes marked to indi¬ 
cate their different magnifying powers. If you 
wish to ascertain the exact size of any object, 
however, you must use a micrometer, which 
is merely a slip of glass divided into minute 
squares, each indicating one-thousandth of an 
inch. 

A pair of small scissors, a dissecting-knife, 
and one or two wooden-handled needles, are 
usually found with every microscope ; also thin 
slips of glass for making preparations, and 
Canada balsam for gluing them together. A 
Valentine or Quekett knife, for making very 
thin cuttings of objects, is necessary for ad¬ 
vanced students. 

Having found an object for examination, it 
should be laid on a slip of transparent glass ; if 
dry, alone ; if moist, immersed in fresh or salt¬ 
water, or glycerine. The slip is then put on 
the stage under the object-glass. If the object 
be transparent, a strong light is sent through to 
illuminate it by a small mirror called the re¬ 
flector. If non-transparent, light is thrown on 
if from above by a bull’s-eye condenser. 

The diaphragm, with different sized holes, is 
used to cut off the light if too much is sent 
upwards by the reflector. Both to preserve the eye 
of the observer, and for perfect illumination, a 
good light, and especially a white one, is indis¬ 
pensable, either from a window or lamp. If the 
object be not in view when you look through 
the instrument, or if it appear hazy, the rack 
behind will raise or depress the tube until it 
becomes clear. 

A few failures must not discourage you, as all 
beginners, and even advanced students, have 
them. A little practice will soon make you 
perfect in the various details of the instrument, 
and having fairly mastered it, you may pursue 
your studies either in the animal, the vegetable, 
or the mineral world. The air, the earth, and 
the ocean all furnish an abundant supply of 
objects for microscopic work. Circumstances 
and individual taste will decide what direction 
your investigations may take. One may prefer 
to look at plant, another at animal life ; a third 
at mineral crystals, and so on. 

It would be impossible in the present article 
to give illustrations of all of these. Our present 
object is to show how easy it is to use the micro¬ 
scope, and also how many interesting and beauti¬ 
ful objects can be everywhere had for examina¬ 
tion. This may interest you in it, and in the 
different domains of nature exj)lored by its aid. 

To do this, I shall confine myself to one de- 
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partment of natural history, and take my 
examples from one seldom chosen for illustra¬ 
tion, viz., the minute animals of the sea. You 
may sometimes find specimens of this kind at 
the seaside, but more easily and abundantly far 
out in mid-ocean. None of you can tell in what 
part of the world your lot may yet be cast. 
Some may have to take long voyages,—may 
have done so already, and know how tiresome 
life on shipboard is, and how glad one is of any¬ 
thing to pass the time and relieve the monotony 
which succeeds the novelty of the first few days. 
If you have a small microscope, you will find it 
an endless source of amusement. You have 
plenty of spare time, and nowhere can you find 
more suitable objects or better opportunities for 
this ennobling pursuit. 

Every boy knows that our seacoasts are 
crowded with fish and other water-animals. 
But many fancy that, like the air, the sea con¬ 
tains little life far out in mid-ocean, where you 
only occasionally see Mother Carey’s chickens 
and other ocean birds, chiefly of the petrel 
tribe, or a shoal of dolphins gambolling round 
the ship, or, perhaps, an ugly and ominous 
shark following in her track. 

If you throw a piece of broken plate over¬ 
board, you can see it gleaming'for many a fathom 
as it zig-zags down towards the bottom. But 
you may have noticed nothing else in the clear 
blue water. 

You may have wondered what caused the 
nightly star-like sparkling in the sea, and the 
silvery appearance in the ship’s wake ; and, 
perhaps, asked on what the petrels and other 
ocean-birds fed, and why they skimmed the 
surface of the sea. 

If you get closer, however, than the ship’s 
deck,—say in a boat,—or if you haul up a 
bucketful of sea-water, these mysteries will be 
explained. The sea is not thinly but very 
densely inhabited, and everywhere, especially 
near its surface, crowded with tiny animals, 
sometimes so transparent as to be scarcely, if at 
all, visible to the naked eye, and often so 
minute as to require a microscope to distinguish 
them. 

The larger fish tribes, familiar to you, exist in 
great numbers, but these in myriads. It is 
these which chiefly cause the phosphorescence 
of the sea, and it is on them that the ocean- 
birds feed, and even some of the largest marine 
animals—for example, the huge Greenland 
whale. You may catch them in a common ship’s 
bucket or pannikin, but better by a towing-net 
(see Fig. 3). This you can easily make of bunt¬ 
ing,—that is, flag-cloth,—or of gauze, cut bag- 
shape, open at one end, and there hooped or 
half-hooped with wood. This filters the surface- 
water as the ship glides slowly along, and is 
best used when the wind is light. 

Float. 


You will soon notice 
regarding these creatures. 


several peculiarities 
Many float in shoals, 


| on this, and to call the tropics their birthplace. 

| And you will also notice how much of the phos- 



sometimes in such numbers as to colour the 
surface of the sea. You can catch them best at 


| phorescence of the sea is caused by them, espe- 
| cially by the slirimp-like and jelly-like ones. 


Atalanta. 


Hyalea Tridentata. 


Hyalea. 




Criseis. 


Spirialis. 


Fig. 5. 


Cleadora. 

-Minute Oceanic Animals with Shells. 


night and in calm weather, because by day, 
especially in rough weather, they sink below 
the surface to avoid the glare and heat of the 

Shell and Animal. 




A. - First Stage. 


B.—Second Stage. 

Fig. 6.— Janthina, or Ocean-Snail. 


C.—Third Stage. 


In half an hour you may thus get more speci¬ 
mens than you can examine in a day. To keep 
them alive, empty the net gently into a basinful 
of salt water. Our illustration will show you 
how the towing-net is worked (Fig. 3 N 


sun and the buffeting of the waves. Day is 
their period of repose, and night that of activity 
—their chief feeding and breathing time. 

Again, they are most abundant in warm cur¬ 
rents of water. Maury was the first to lay stress 


You cannot see them by day, but you can after 
dusk, when they light up the ocean with their 
tiny lamps. 

Minute crustaceans,—that is, animals of the 
shrimp tribe,—often as small as a pin-point, 
are the commonest of them all. They are the 
first you will notice, as they curve and dart 
about sidewise so fast that you can scarcely 
catch them. Nothing can be prettier under the 
microscope than their transparent bodies, in 
which you can see the heart beating and blood 
flowing, watch them breathing and eating, or 
trace their nervous systems, beautifully-jointed 
shells, and curious, many-lensed, compound 
eyes. You cannot conceive how gorgeously 
some are coloured. No mortal can tint so deli¬ 
cately ; and as you gaze, you will be forcibly re¬ 
minded of the truth of the poet’s lines :— 

“ Who can paint like Nature ? 

Or can imagination boast, amid its gay crea¬ 
tions, hues like hers ? ” 

I shall not tax your memory with many long 
names. The examples given in the picture (Fig. 
4) are chiefly from the Pacific Ocean, but they aie 
as abundant elsewdiere. The small speck along¬ 
side each shows their natural size ; and, if you 
choose, you can enlarge them much more than 
here shown. Sapjrfiirina gamut, (b) is tinted 
with all the colours of the rainbow, and Cceligus 
(c) is of a rich brown. Fig. K is a long, slender 
animal, which you seldom catch alive, possibly 
because it is easily injured in the net. Fig. g. 
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of a bright blue, has a curious, curved proboscis, 
as long as itself; and Fig. e has curved lobster¬ 
like claws, and a nimble, flexible body. 

Curious minute and very delicate-shelled 
animals are equally numerous, such as the 
Criscis, Liniacina, Atalantci , Spirialis, Hyalea, 
shown in the accompanying illustration ( see 
Fig. 5). You will also admire much the larger 
Tanthina, or sea-snail, a violet-coloured shell of 
rare delicacy and beauty, once highly prized by 
sliell-eollectors. (Fig. 6). 

It is often larger than our illustration (Fig. 6), 


and its eggs and egg-bags are attached to the 
under surface of the peculiar float which buoys 
the animal on the surface of the ocean, and pre¬ 
vents the weight of its body and shell from sink¬ 
ing. With your microscope you can watch 
their growth, first as simple soft round cells (a), 
then as tiny shells (b), which get larger in the 
older egg-pouches (c), and then escape when 
large enough to look after themselves. 

These, you must remember, are only a few of 
the thousands of tiny creatures which inhabit 
the ocean, especially near its surface. I might 


go on to tell you of many others equally curious; 
for example, of the bladder-like Physalis, or 
Portuguese man-of-war, and the Velella and 
Porpita , which float on tlie top of the water, 
driven about by the winds and waves ; of the 
Vclia, which runs about on the surface dry- 
shod, and dives below at will; of the Clio , 
Glaucus, Sagitta annelids , and many others. 
Every haul of the towing-net will bring up 
something new to you, with more brilliant 
colouring, more singular shape, or more delicate 
formation. And every new current or ocean 
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you enter will disclose fresh ones, till you be¬ 
come fairly astounded with their number and 
variety. 

If you can, let me advise you to sketch and 
colour what you see, as a souvenir of the voyage 
or seaside visit. Or if you wish to preserve 
some specimens for further examination at home, 
you may do so, especially the crustaceans and 
shells, in a vial partially filled with diluted al¬ 
cohol. 

But those of you who cannot take sea-voyages 
need not despair. There are just as wonderful 
things to be found on dry land, and in the little 
streams and ponds that are accessible to almost 
all of you, as in the mighty deep. You can 
wander in the fields, as other naturalists have 
done before you ; and so long as there are ferns 
or flowers or butterflies, there will bo something 
for your lenses. You can use your hand-micro¬ 
scopes in the field, and take many of your speci¬ 
mens home to be examined with more elaborate 
instruments. 

-- 

FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 

By Y. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain Cook," etc. 

CHAPTER 1 XXXIV.—RECAPTURED—AN UNEX¬ 
PECTED RESCUE. 

“ TTTnENCE do you come and where are 
YY you going, mes amis? ” asked the 
sergeant of the guard, addressing Tom, 
who was nearest him. 

“ What’s that you say, old chap ? ” said 
Tom, forgetting the strict orders he had 
received to hold his tongue. 

“Ah, what language is that?” ex¬ 
claimed the sergeant, holding up his 
lantern and examining the sailor’s counte¬ 
nance. “You are not a Frenchman, I'll 
vow.” He turned from one to the other, 
looking in the faces of each. “Why, I 
believe these are the very men we were 
ordered to search for. Seize them all. 
Take care that none escape. There are 
five of them, the very number we were 
told of, and one, the traitor, we have 
already got. Can any of you speak French ? 
though I doubt it.” 

“ Should you be satisfied, monsieur ser¬ 
geant, if we do speak French, and better 
French than many of the people about 
here ? ” asked Raynor. ‘ ‘ If so, will you 
let us go on our journey ? Do we look like 
English sailors ? ” 

“I don’t know how English sailors 
generally look,” said the sergeant, gruffly, 
and rather taken aback at being suddenly 
addressed in his own language. “ You 
certainly have the appearance of overseers, 
or people of that sort, but your counte¬ 
nances betray you. I am not to be deceived. 
Bring them along into the guard-room.” 

In vain Rayner pleaded that he and his 
companions were in a hurry to proceed on 
their journey. 

They were dragged into the building, 
and a guard with fixed bayonets was placed 
■ver them. For the remainder of the night 
they had to sit on a hard bench, with their 
backs against the wall, sleeping as well as 
> bey could in so uncomfortable a position. 
\.t daybreak the next morning Sergeant 
Gabot, by whom they had been captured, 
entering the room, ordered the guard to 
bring them along into the presence of 
’Captain Dupuis. The seamen, imitating 
their officers, quietly followed the sergeant, 


who led the way to a room in the same 
building. Here Captain Dupuis, a fierce- 
looking gentleman wearing a huge pair of 
moustaches, and a long sword by his side, 
was found seated at a table with two other 
officers. 

He cast his eye over the prisoners and 
inquired their names. Here was a puzzle, 
for neither Rayner nor Oliver had thought 
of assuming French ones. They therefore, 
without hesitation, gave their own, as did 
Jack. 

“Please, sir, what does the chap say?” 
asked Brown, when the officer addressed 
him. 

“ He wishes to know your name,” said 
Oliver. 

Captain Dupuis, twirling his moustaches, 
took them down as. well as he could. 

“ These Dames do not sound like those 
of Frenchmen,” he said. 

“ And such we do not pretend to 
be,” replied Rayner, stepping forward. 
“We found it necessary to assume these 
disguises for the sake of escaping from 
prison. We are not spies, and have no 
desire to injure France or Frenchmen, ex¬ 
cept in open warfare.” 

He then gave an account of their obj ect in 
approaching the coast and the way in which 
they had been so unwillingly compelled to 
land. 

“I am inclined to believe you, mon¬ 
sieur,” said Captain Dupuis, more politely 
than at first. “ But my duty is to convey 
you to Port Louis, where my regiment is 
stationed, and the colonel 'will decide on 
your case. We will march directly.” 

Captain Dupuis appeared not to be ill- 
disposed, for he ordered some breakfast to 
be brought to them in the hall. 

“Thank you for your kindness, mon¬ 
sieur,” said Rayner. “ With your per¬ 
mission we will put on our proper dresses, 
which are contained in these bundles.” 

“ Assuredly you have my leave. It will 
show the people that we have two English 
officers in captivity, as well as some of their 
men, and probably the report will be spread 
that an English frigate and her crew have 
been taken,” observed the captain, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ Well, I do feel more like myself now,” 
exclaimed Brown, as he put on his shirt 
and jacket, and tied his black handkerchief 
in a lover’s knot round his throat. 

Rayner and Oliver, though they did not 
say so, felt very much as their men did, 
thankful to throw off their disguises. 

As soon as they had finished breakfast, 
the soldiers fell in, the prisoners being 
placed in the centre, and with the captain at 
their head they commenced their march 
to the southward. 

It was not until late in the evening that 
they arrived at their destination. There 
were three old-fashioned forts, one intended 
to support the other, commanding the 
entrance of the bay. 

Rayner and Oliver, as they approached, 
took note of their position, and they re¬ 
marked that the water appeared to be deep 
close up to the heights on which the forts 
were situated. In the largest were several 
buildings, the residence of the comman¬ 
dant, the barracks, and a small edifice with 
stroDgly-barred windows, which they soon 
discovered to be a prison. 

They were halted in front of these build¬ 
ings, while the captain went in to make 
his. report to the commandant. After 
waiting some time they were marched in 
between guards with fixed bayonets. 

Their examination was very similar to 
that which they had before gone through. 
Rayner and Oliver, however, hoped that 


their account of themselves would be- 
believed, and that they would, even at the- 
worst, only be detained as prisoners-of- 
war. Still, they did not quite like the 
looks of the commandant, who was evi¬ 
dently of a more savage disposition than 
his subordinate. 

He glared at the English, and declared 
that he believed they were capable of the 
most abominable acts of treachery and. 
deceit. 

Rayner replied calmly, and pointed out 
how improbable it was that he and his 
companions should have landed for any 
sinister object. 

“ If you come not as spies yourselves, 
you come to land French spies. Miscreant- 
traitors to their country! ” exclaimed the- 
commandant. “ One of them has been 
caught. Death will be the penalty of his 
crime. Bring forward the witnesses.” 

As he spoke the soldiers stepped aside, 
and two black seamen were led forward. 
Rayner recognised them as the most ruf¬ 
fianly of the schooner’s crew. 

First one, and then the other, swore that 
the vessel had been sent to the coast for 
the purpose of landing some French spies, 
that the ‘schooner was to wait for them, 
and then when they had gained informa¬ 
tion as to the strength of the forts and 
vessels in the harbours they were to return 
to the frigate. 

In vain Rayner explained the truth. 
The commandant scornfully answered that 
he could not believe an English officer 
upon his oath, that he should send a report 
of their capture to Leogane, and that for 
his part he hoped that he should have 
orders to shoot them all forthwith. 

The mock examination terminated, they 
were marched away to the prison on the 
other side of the fort. The door being 
opened, they were unceremoniously thrust 
in, one after the other, and it was closed 
behind them. As it was by this time- 
growing dusk, and there were only small 
narrow windows close under the roof, they 
were left in almost perfect obscurity, so 
that they could not venture to move from 
the spot where they stood. As, however, 
their eyes got accustomed to the gloom, 
they found that they were in a room about 
twelve or fourteen feet square, the floor 
and sides being of roughly hewn stone. 
Round it ran a stone bench, just above 
which they could see several massive iron, 
rings fixed in the walls. 

“While we have light we had better 
pick out the cleanest spots we can find,” 
said Oliver. “We shall be kept here to¬ 
night, at all events, and the surly com¬ 
mandant will not allow us any luxuries.” 

As they moved a few paces forward they 
saw three persons chained to the wall at 
the farther end of the room. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Alas! alas! ” exclaimed one of them, 
leaning eagerly forward, and they recog¬ 
nised Le Due’s voice. “ Ah, messieurs, you 
will understand the less said the better as 
to the past.” 

Rayner took the hint, guessing that Le 
Due was unwilling to have anything said 
in the presence of the two other prisoners 
which might implicate Madame La Roehe- 
or Frangois. 

“ You have heard, messieurs, that they 
have condemned me to death,” continued 
Le Due, “and the wonder is that they 
have not shot me already, but I know that, 
at any moment I may be led out. I should 
wish to live that I may play the fiddle and 
make others happy as well as myself.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear this. If the 
commandant would believe us we can prove- 
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your innocence, and surely our word ought 
to be taken instead of that of the two 
blacks,” said Hayiier. 

“So it would, according to law, for the 
evidence of the blacks is worth nothing, 
and is not received in a court of justice. 
It proves that the commandant has resolved, 
at all costs, to wreak his hatred of the 
English on your heads.” 

Bayner and Oliver seated themselves on 
the stone bench near him. The men had 
drawn together on the opposite corner. 
Le Due narrated how he had been captured 
just as he was quitting the village. His 
great fear had been lest he should be com¬ 
pelled to betray them; and he declared to 
Bayner, who believed him, that he would 
have undergone - any torture rather than 
have done so. 

Le Due 'whispered that the two other 
prisoners had been condemned for murder. 

“Pleasantsort of companions,” observed 
Oliver. “We may as well let them have 
their side of the prison to themselves.” 

The men in the meantime had scraped 
the seat as clean as they could with their 
knives. 

Tom, as usual, began to grumble. 

“We must take the rough and the 
smooth together,” observed Jack. “I am 
hungry enough myself, and I hope the 
mounseers don’t intend to starve us, though 
maybe we shan’t get roast beef and plum¬ 
pudding.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” cried Brown; “I 
could eat half an ox if I had the chance.” 

While they were talking the door opened, 
and a man appeared, carrying a lantern 
and a pitcher in one hand, and a basket in 
the other, which he placed on the bench 
near them. 

The pitcher contained water, and the 
basket some very brown, heavy-looking 
bread, with a couple of tin mugs. Having 
allowed the other prisoners to drink, and 
given each of them a piece of bread, he 
handed the basket with its contents to the 
Englishmen. 

“You Anglais like ros’ beef. Here you 
eat this. Good enough for you,” he said, 
in a surly tone. 

They were all too hungry to refuse the 
bread or the water, which, in spite of its 
brackish taste, quenched the thirst from 
which they had long been suffering. 

Their gaoler left them the lantern, in 
order that they might see how to divide 
the bread. It assisted them also to select 
places on which to stretch themselves round 
the room, and in spite of the hardness of 
their couches, in a short time were all asleep. 

Some more bread and water was brought 
them in the morning, and a similar unpa¬ 
latable meal was provided in the afternoon. 
This was evidently to be their only food 
during their imprisonment. They had no 
one to complain to, no means of obtaining 
redress; so, like wise men, they made up 
their minds to bear it, though Tom grum¬ 
bled and growled all day long at the way 
in which he was treated. 

Bayner supposed that the commandant 
was waiting for a reply to the report he 
had sent to Leogane. Until that could 
arrive, no change either for the better or 
worse was likely to be made in their treat¬ 
ment. 

Le Due was still allowed to live, but in 
spite of his liigh spirits, the feeling that he 
might at any moment be led out and shot 
was telling upon him. The two officers 
and Jack did their best to encourage him, 
and under the circumstances it was won¬ 
derful how he kept up. In the evening 
the gaoler appeared with their usual fare. 
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“ There will be one less of you fco feed 
to-morrow,” he growled out, looking at 
Le Due, “ and I can’t say but that you 
five others mayn’t have to join him com¬ 
pany, for while the firing party are out it 
is as easy to shoot six as one.” 

Le Due made no answer, but bent his 
head down on his manacled hands. It was 
the first sign of deep emotion he had ex¬ 
hibited. 

“ I hope the fellow is only trying to 
alarm you for the purpose of exercising his 
own bad feelings,” said Bayner, after the 
surly goaler had gone. 

Again left in darkness, they prepared to 
pass another disagreeable night. Bayner 
felt that their position was critical in the 
extreme. He and his companions, accused 
as they were of being spies, might be led 
out at any moment and shot. He there¬ 
fore considered it his duty to prepare his 
companions as best he could for the worst. 
Oliver he knew was as ready to die as he 
was himself. He spoke earnestly and 
faithfully to the oliors, pointing out the 
unspeakable importance of being prepared 
to stand in the presence of the Juclge of all 
men. He was thankful to hear Jack’s 
reply, which expressed the simple hope of 
the Christian, faith in Christ as a Saviour, 
but the other two were silent. 

After Bayner and his companions had 
talked for some time they stretched them¬ 
selves on the bench to try and obtain some 
sleep. That was more easily sought for 
than found, for no sooner were they quiet 
than countless creatures began to sting, 
and bite, and crawl over them. Tom was 
continually slapping himself, and moaning 
and groaning. 

But in spite of their hard stone couches, 
and the attacks of the insects, they did 
manage to drop off occasionally. 

Bayner’s eyes had been closed some time 
when he was awakened by the dull roar of 
a gun fired from seaward. He started up, 
as did his companions. 

“ Where did that come from ? ” exclaimed 
Oliver. 

Before Bayner could answer, the sound 
of eight or nine guns, a sloop’s whole 
broadside, was heard, followed by the crash 
of the shot as they struck the fortification. 

In an instant the whole fort was in an 
uproar, the officers shouting their orders 
to the men, and the men calling to each 
other, as they rushed from their quarters 
to the ramparts. 

They had evidently been found napping, 
for before a single gun had been discharged 
from the fort, the shot from another broad¬ 
side came plunging into it. 

The game, however, was not to be all on 
one side. The Frenchmen’s guns were 
heard going off as fast as they could get 
their matches ready. They could easily be 
distinguished by the far louder noise they 
made. Those from the two other forts at 
the same time could be heard firing away. 
Cries and shrieks rose from wounded men, 
and a loud explosion, as if a gun had burst, 
rent the air. 

“The vessel attacking is a corvette,” 
cried Bayner. “ She must have run close 
in for her shot to strike in the way they 
are doing. It is a bold enterprise, and I 
pray she may be successful for her sake as 
well as ours.” 

“ Can she be the Ariel or Lily ? ” asked 
Oliver. 

“ Whichever she is, the attempt would 
not have been made without good hope of 
success,” remarked Bayner. 

“ I wish that we were out of this, and 
aboard her,” exclaimed Jack. 


“ So do I,” cried Brown. “ I don’t like 
being boxed up here while such work is 
going on. Couldn’t we manage to break 
out ? ” 

“We are safe here, and we’d better re¬ 
main where we are,” said Tom, “only I 
hope none of those round shot will find 
their way into this place.” 

On the impulse of the moment Jack and 
Brown made a rush at the door, but it was 
far too strongly bolted to allow them to 
break it open. 

The other prisoners sat with their hands 
before them, hoping probably, as Tom did, 
that no shot would find its way among 
them. 

Bayner and Oliver looked up at the win¬ 
dows near the roof, but they were strongly 
barred and too narrow to enable a grown 
man to squeeze through them. To sit 
down quietly seemed impossible. They 
stood therefore listening, and trying to 
make out by the sounds which reached, 
their ears how the fight was going. 
Presently some more guns were heard 
coming from the sea. 

“There must be another vessel!” ex¬ 
claimed Bayner. ‘ ‘ Hark ! she must be 
engaging the upper fort. I thought that 
one would scarcely venture singly to attack 
the three forts.” 

The roar of the artillery continued. 
Suddenly there burst forth a loud thunder¬ 
ing sound. The ground beneath their feet 
shook, the walls trembled, and the roof 
seemed about to fall on their heads, while 
the glare of a vivid flame penetrating 
through the windows lighted up the whole 
interior of the building, shrieks, groans, 
and cries echoing through the fort. 

The magazine had blown up. It was a 
wonder that the prison itself had not been 
hurled to the ground. 

“Thank Heaven, we have escaped!” 
exclaimed Oliver. 

The attacking vessels still continued 
firing, and after a short interval the fori 
once more replied, but evidently with fewer 
guns than before. 

A crash was heard over their heads, and 
down fell a mass of timber, plank, and tiles; 
just above the door. Looking up, the clear 
sky could be seen, from out of which a 
crescent moon shone brightly. 

Ho one was injured, for the shot, having 
torn its way through the roof, had fallen 
outside. 

“ Hurrah ! thanks to that shot, we may 
make our escape out of this, for the 
Frenchmen are too much engaged at the 
guns to see us ! ” cried Jack. “ Let us get- 
down to the shore, and when we are once 
there we may manage to find our way 
aboard the ship. The chances are we shall 
find some fishing boat or other on the 
beach. May we try, sir, what we can 
do P ” 

‘ ‘ What do you say, Oliver ? Shall we m ake 
the attempt Jack proposes ? ” asked Bay¬ 
ner. “ If we go we must take Le Due 
with us. I wish that we could find some¬ 
thing to knock off his chains, and we might 
set the other poor fellows at liberty.” 

To climb out would be no difficult mat¬ 
ter, as Brown found that by standing on 
Tom’s and Jack’s shoulders he could reach 
the lower part of the roof. But Bayner 
positively refused to go without first setting 
Le Due at liberty. He told Brown to tiy 
and dislodge a piece of stone from the wall 
with which they might break the prisoners’ 
chains. 

Suddenly Tom recollected that he had 
stowed away one of the files which Le Due 
himself had brought in his pocket. 
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“ Hand it here,” cried Rayner, and lie at 
once began filing away. 

In the meantime Brown managed to get 
hold of one of the upper stones of the 
wall. It was hard and had a sharp side. 

“ Here it is, sir,” he said, clambering 
down and bringing it to Rayner. A few 
blows on the bench served to sever the link 
.'already partly filed through. 

“ Oh ! set us free, monsieur ? ” cried the 
•other prisoners. 

“ What does he say F ” asked Brown. 

“There won’t be time to set you both free, 
hut I’ll see what I can do for one of you,” 
•and he began filing away, and with the 
help of the stone he managed to liberate 
"the arm of one of the men. 

“ Here, take the file and see what you 
<can do for your comrade,” he said. 

The rest of the party had in the mean- 
dime begun to mount the wall. 

{To be continued.) 

-- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


-Good Deeds make Noble Lives. 

“Old Humphrey,” a well-known writer of 
homely truths in pleasant pages, describes himself 
as rising one winter morning, and giving way to 
a fit of universal benevolence. If lie were in 
authority all sorts of wrongs would be righted, 
and all sorts of good deeds be done. Whilst he 
was musing he heard a neighbour opening his 
door, giving a poor boy some food, and scattering 
the crumbs to the birds ; in short, doing good, 
though in a humble way, when he had been 
only thinking it on a grand scale. His unpro¬ 
fitable sentimentality was rebuked, and he re¬ 
solved that day to do something to add to 
human happiness. 

This is not only the duty of every one, but it 
is the highest of all pleasures. Every one has 
heard of John Howard, the philanthropist, 
whose statue in St. Paul’s commemorates the 
deeds which have made him famous in history. 
He devoted his time and fortune, his knowledge 
and gifts, to lessen the sorrows and promote the 
happiness of his fellow-men. At his estate he 
provided employment for the poor, built schools 
for the young, visited the sick, and gave reli¬ 
gious instruction to the soul as well as relief to 
the body. When he wished a change, he tra¬ 
velled throughout England and in distant lands, 
inspecting prisons and busying himself in works 
of beneficence. 

Howard was a wealthy man, but it does not 
need this for doing good. In a lowly state of life, 
James Cranfield, an obscure tailor in the Borough, 
wrought deeds of equal beneficence. What are 
now known as “ ragged schoools ” had not then 
been heard of, but Cranfield started one in the 
most wretched locality, walked miles each day 
to attend it, taught the outcast children, and 
raised them by his earnest efforts to a new life. 
He began his work alone, and carried it on un¬ 
aided and unnoticed ; but its results could not 
•be hid. The poor, and the sick, and the sorrow¬ 
ing had a friend whose goodwill never failed. 
Rowland Hill came to know his work, and the 
grand old preacher used to say that he felt 
humbled as well as delighted by the labours of 
the devoted teacher of the poor children. 

It was one motive which alike prompted 
Howard, and Hill, and Cranfield—love to the 
Saviour, and desire to follow His example in 
doing good to the bodies and the souls of men. 


A Plague of Locusts. 

A detachment of Russian troops, bound for 
General Lazaroff’s expedition against the Tur¬ 
comans, met with a curious misadventure near 
the Georgian town of Elizavetopol. At a few 
versts from the town the soldiers encountered 
the wing of an army of locusts, reputed to be 
twenty miles in length and broad in proportion. 
The officer in charge did not like to turn back, 
repelled by mere insects, and, pushing on, soon 


became surrounded by the locusts. These ap¬ 
pear to have mistaken the soldiers for trees, and 
swarmed by thousands around them, “crawling 
over their bodies, lodging themselves inside 
their helmets, penetrating their clothes and their 
knapsacks, filling the barrels of their rifles, and 
striving to force themselves into the unfortunate 
men’s ears and noses.” The commander gave 
the order for the troops to push on double quick 
for Elizavetopol, but the road was so blocked 
with locusts that the soldiers grew frightened, 
and, after wavering a few minutes, a regular 
stampede took place. Led by a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer of keen vision who had observed a 
few huts a short distance from the road, the 
troops dashed across the fields, ‘ ‘ slipping about 
over the crushed and greasy bodies of the locusts 
as though they had been on ice.” The huts 
w’ere soon reached, and the officers rushed inside, 
but the refuge proved to be of little value, as 
the premises were already in the possession of the 
enemy. The peasants told the correspondent of 
the “ Kavkaz ” that for days they had been be¬ 
sieged by the vermin, the insects filling the 
wells and tainting the water, crowding into the 
ovens and spoiling the bread, and preventing 
any food being cooked or stored. At intervals 
the villagers issued from their houses and made 
onslaughts on the locusts, killing them by thou¬ 
sands, and carting them away afterwards to the 
fields for manure. The soldiers were detained 
prisoners by the insects for forty-eight hours, 
and on their march to Elizavetopol in the rear 
of the locust army they found every blade of 
grass and green leaf destroyed, and the peasants 
reduced to beggary. 

-- 

CROCODILE SHOOTING IN AFRICA. 

rMERors as are the 
travellers who ascend 
the Nile, it falls to 
the lot of very few to 
kill a crocodile ; few, 
indeed, succeed in 
obtaining a shot, and 
it frequently happens 
that a traveller 
ascending no higher 
than the First Cata¬ 
ract, returns to Cairo 
without having even 
seen one. As it was 
my good fortune to 
kill and secure a large 
crocodile under 
somewhat exceptional circumstances in the 
spring of 1871, I offer my record of the transac¬ 
tion. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson (Murray’s “ Handbook 
of Egypt”) states that Beni Hassan, about 170 
miles south of Cairo, in 27° 55' N. lat., is the 
northernmost limit of the crocodile. In the 
spring of 1848 I spent some hours endeavouring 
to procure a shot at several crocodiles which I 
observed on a sandbank at this place. 

Leaving England in haste during the -winter 
of 1871, and not expecting to meet with croco¬ 
diles, as I did not intend to pass the First Cata¬ 
ract, I was unprovided with a rifle, a want which 
I had cause to regret when, on passing GebelAbou 
Feda, 27° 32' N. lat., on the 10th Febrauary, I 
saw a large crocodile basking on a strip of 
alluvial soil at the base of the high cliffs which, 
at this part of the Nile, extend for about eight 
miles along the right or eastern bank of the 
river. As I sailed past at about 300 yards 
distance, I examined him through a telescope 
and carefully observed the place where he lay. 

A few days afterwards I met a friend descend¬ 
ing the Nile, to whom I gave information, ar¬ 
ranging with him that he should send a letter to 
meet me at Thebes on my return voyage from 
the Cataract, telling me whether he had suc¬ 
ceeded in killing the crocodile, and in the event 
of failure, giving me full particulars of his habi¬ 
tat, hours of basking, etc. 

At the same time he lent me a double-barrel 
breech-loading rifle, carrying a heavy charge ©f 
powder and a large expanding bullet, not, in¬ 
deed, possessing the very fiat trajectory of the most 


modern “express ” rifle, but, at the same time, 
being a powerful and useful weapon. On my re¬ 
turn to Thebes, about the middle of March, I 
found a letter from my friend, telling me that 
he had spent two days in a vain attempt to ob¬ 
tain a shot, that he had seen the crocodile fre¬ 
quently, and that in a certain cave indicated I 
should find a note with full instructions. H e 
added that while waiting for the crocodile, his 
boat-keeper, who had been concealed at a little 
distance, had had a narrow escape, the crocodile 
having endeavoured to sweep him into the 
river with his tail while he was performing his 
ablutions. 

On the 21st March I passed Siout, and early 
in the morning of the 22nd I found myself 
within a few miles of the crocodile. I was un¬ 
able to get nearer to the place in my dahabieh— 
or Nile boat—as a strong northerly wind set in 
soon after daylight. I therefore started in my 
small boat, with a crew of four men, and about 
ten a.m. arrived at the haunt of the crocodile. 
Coming round a point of rock, I saw him lying 
on the shore, but in a moment lie slid into the 
water. Looking for the cave which my friend 
had indicated, 1 found a small hole about eight 
feet above the water, raking the strip of alluvial 
soil some sixty yards long by five yards wide, 
which the crocodile frequented. 1 examined the 
ground, and found it rubbed smooth at the spot 
where he was in the habit of lying. Claw marks 
of various sizes on the mud showed that lie was 
not the sole occupant. 

Above me the cliff rose sheer from the water 
for two or three hundred feet, and once in my 
cave there was no retreat except by water. 

Sending the boat to the other side, some 800 
yards distance, I arranged my den as well as I 
could. Miserably cramped and squeezed, seated 
on rock of excruciating hardness and irregularity, 
1 waited for the enemy. 

Half an hour had elapsed without incident, 
when I suddenly became aware of a greenish 
object on the surface of the water some five yards 
from my feet. In another moment the eyes 
and snout of the crocodile appeared, and gradually 
his back and the serrated ridges of his tail floated 
up. He had hardly shown his full length when 
a distant boat alarmed him, and he dived down 
with a circular motion which left the -water 
swirling in eddies. 

I noted the time of his appearance, satisfied 
that, recessed as I was in my cave, lie would 
not see me, and that if 1 -waited patiently he 
would appear as the midday sun invited him to 
bask. Another half-hour passed, and the same 
green object again appeared just below my feet. 
After exhibiting his full length on the surface, 
he gradually edged to the shore, some three 
yards distant. Placing his forefeet on the mud, 
under water, lie began to stretch and yawn, 
opening his mouth to its widest, and showing a 
formidable row of irregular teeth. Although he 
was quite close to me, I would not fire, as his 
tail was floating in deep water, and I knew that, 
if wounded, he would sink in the rapid current 
bordering the quiet eddy in which he was dis¬ 
porting himself. 1 also expected that he would 
crawl on the patch of soil which was some five 
yards on my left front, where I could have made 
sure of him. 

For ten minutes I watched him anxiously, 
noting what appeared to be his softest places, 
and admiring the power and flexibility which 
he showed. Suddenly, to my disappointment, 
he turned and swam away parallel to the shore, 
his stomach flattening out as it rested on the 
water, and giving him an appearance of great 
breadth. 

After swimming some sixty yards, and having 
reached the farther end of the patch of land, he 
turned in again, and began to stretch and yawn 
as before. I now felt that I might lose him if I 
did not take an early opportunity of a shot, as 
boats were likely to pass and disturb him at 
any moment. Waiting until he stretched his 
head to the utmost, I fired as low down as I 
could without striking the water. He threw 
himself back, and then rolled over, plunging 
and struggling for several seconds. I fired the 
second barrel as he rolled about, but without 
effect. In another moment he had disappeared, 
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and all was quiet again. I hung a preconcerted 
signal out of rny cave, and in a short time saw 
my boat approaching, the men evidently in a 
state of wild excitement. In the interval I had 


neighbouring village that a sick crocodile had 
been seen up a creek a mile away ; and on the 
western side of the river, that forenoon, exactly 
twenty-four hours-since my shot had been fired, 



In the Jaws of Death. 


taken the precaution of making a sketch of the j 
crocodile in my note-book, marking the spot • 
where my shot had struck him. This I showed | 
to my men, in order to establish my claim to ! 
his body should it turn up elsewhere. 

We examined the spot where he had disap¬ 
peared, but of course found nothing. Soundings 
gave us a rocky and rapidly deepening bottom, 
and the rapid current into which he had slid in 
his struggles gave little hope of ever seeing him 
again. I returned into my cave, remaining 
there until four p.m. Two other crocodiles, a 
large and a small one, showed themselves in 
the course of the afternoon, but always, 
under circumstances which made it useless 
to fire at them with any chance of securing 
their carcasses. 

Hidden in my cave, I watched two Nile 
fishing-boats as they drifted past me, using 
hand-lines, in much the same manner as one 
fishes for whiting off the Eddystone. Every hour 
or two they sailed back to their starting-point 
up stream, sometimes towing a large silurus, or 
other Nile-fish, at their stern. 

The next morning I got my dahabieh opposite 
the spot, but could do nothing. Windbound . 
jill day, towards evening news came from a J 


I examined my informant, the village watch¬ 
man, and satisfied myself that it was worth my 
while to search the spot. 

From seven to nine a.m. the next morning 
we dragged the bottom of the creek, with a 
line covered with bare hooks, a common mode 
of catching fish in the Nile, and I returned to 
the dahabieh weary of the search, and anxious 
to avail myself of the fine weather to proceed 
northward. My dragoman, Hamet Saffi 
Kenaanah—who may be familiar to many of 
my readers as having dry-nursed the hippo- 
| potamus in the Zoological Gardens for several 
i years—urged me to make another attempt. We 
! sent out our boat, and after much difficulty—as 
the man thought we intended to rob him—per¬ 
suaded one of the fishermen who had passed me 
so frequently two days before, to come and assist 
us. 

We now took two boats, and “ swept ” the 
bottom of the creek sedulously* for some time 
without the least result. At length the line 
j fouled something, to Hamet's great comfort. 
After making one of the boats describe a com¬ 
plete circle round the spot, in order to fix as 
many hooks as possible, the fisherman began to 
haul up. Inch by inch—his line being very 


slight—he carefully raised some hoavy weight, 
and at last the nose of a dead crccadile appeared 
above the water. All was now excitement. The 
natives, who had congregated in some numbers, 
shrieked with joy, patted me affectionately on 
the back, and availed themselves of the auspi¬ 
cious moment to put forward loud claims for 
baksheesh. It should be remarked that I had 
relieved them of a deadly enemy. 

To end a long story, we towed the beast with 
much labour to the dahabieh, and rolling hin> 
up an inclined plain made by our long oars, de¬ 
posited him on the deck. After permitting a 
young woman to come on board, and bestride 
the carcass for some superstitious reason, and 
after having satisfied the fisherman and watch¬ 
man—no easy matter on the Nile—we left the 
crowd, and landing some six miles away, got 
our victim ashore and skinned him. This*= 
operation took several hours, and spoilt several, 
knives. It gave me, however, an ample oppor¬ 
tunity of observing his enormous muscular 
power and the facilities for rapid locomotion 
indicated by his form and limbs. 

After much digging at him we reached his 
stomach, and there, mixed with a hatful of 
pebbles, we found some brass wire earrings, 
.fragments of a brass bracelet and a brass bead. 
Our men at once declared that these articles, 
had belonged to a small Fellah—a peasant girl 
—not younger than four years, and not much 
above ten years of age, as a mature female* 
would not be satisfied with such ornaments. 
My bullet was found exactly in the place indi¬ 
cated, flattened out perfectly, and having done 
its work with terrible effect. Two small native 
bullets were also found in his body. His length 
was 14 ft. 4 in.; his widest girth 5 ft. 4 in. 

While upon this subject it may be of interest 
to many bo} r s if we mention that Stanley, in 
his latest work on African exploration, speaks 
of a group of islets named Kiregi, which are the 
haunts of an immense number of crocodiles, one- 
nest discovered here containing fifty-eight eggs. 
“At almost every step I took,’' writes Stanley, 
“when walking round one of the reed-lined 
islets, a specimen of the ugly Saurian tribe 
sprang with a startled rush into the lake.” 

Dr. Livingstone says that they generally seek 
their prey at night; Du Chaillu reports that 
they do so in the morning and evening; and 
the two statements taken together would seem 
to show that the crocodilian appetite is pretty 
active either day or night. Large cattle are not 
safe from their voracity. “It very rarely hap¬ 
pens,” says Livingstone, “that a herd of cows 
crosses the Liambye without some of the young 
becoming the prey of the monster.” He also 
states that the “ noise they make in eating, 
when once heard, will never be forgotten.” 

Our illustration shows the death of a poor 
fellow—quite a lad—who, swimming across from 
a vessel, was caught by a number of croco¬ 
diles ; and one of Livingstone’s own men had a 
very narrow escape. He was caught by the- 
thigh while swimming, and taken below ; but 
happily retaining his full presence of mind, and 
having a small, square, ragged-edged javelin 
with him, when dragged to the bottom he gave- 
his cruel enemy a severe stab. It left him for a. 
moment, and he was rescued, with the deep> 
marks of the reptile’s teeth on his thigh. 
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Coloured Fires.—A druggist writes to “ drawat- 
• tention to what may he a possible source of danger” 
in the recipes given by a correspondent for “ Coloured 
Fires.” He says : “The chlorate of potash (in itself 
perfectly harmless) is liable to explode if rubbed to 
powder with the sulphur in a mortar with a pestle. 
The chlorate should be powdered separately, and 
turned out of the mortar, which should then be wiped 
clean, the sulphur next put into it and rubbed smooth; 
it can then be mixed with the'chlorate and other 
ingredients by means of a knife or a piece of wood, 
used lightly. This operation of mixing can best be 
done on a large sheet of strong paper. Indeed, for 
safety, when these are being made by amateurs, the 
following rule had best be adhered to, viz. : -Never 
allow tivo of the ingredients to be in the mortar at the 
same time. 1 ' 

Another correspondent, Mr W. Canning, writes to 
a similar effect. He adds: “ Your correspondent says, 
‘care should be taken that the ingredients be not 
mixed with force,’ but this is far too cursory for the 
handling of such chemicals as chlorate of potash and 
sulphur, particularly as your correspondent adds at 
the end of the article, ‘ I would also advise the use of 
A mortar and pestle.’ Mr. R. Trevor Clarke says in 
‘The Times,’ ‘ Very terrible fires in pyrotechnical 
manufactories, too frequently recorded, are probably 
in many cases attributable to the spontaneous com¬ 
bustion of that class of fireworks called “Coloured 
Fires.” In mixing coloured fires a pestle and mortal* 
should on no account be used, but the ingredients, all 
reduced to powder separately, should be mixed with 
the hands only, on a sheet of stiff brown paper, and 
the flour of sulphur should always be washed and 
thoroughly dried before mixing with the other ingre- 
'dients.’ 

.“It should be mentioned that all coloured fires con¬ 
taining sulphur are dangerous to make, dangerous 
to keep, as they are liable to‘go off of themselves’—i.c., 
spontaneous combustion—and dangerous to use, as they 
give off sulphurous acid fumes. It is reported in the 
‘Scientific American’ that a young lady died from the 
effects of inhaling the fumes of ‘ red fire’ burnt during 
a young ladies’ tableaux entertainment, in which she 
took part. I therefore make no apology for sending 
the following formulae for coloured fires, which arl 
perfectly harmless, and may be burnt in any room 
without fear of injury to the bystanders; however, in 
preparing them the directions given above should be 
strictly adhered to. All the ingredients should be in ■ 
fine powder. 

Red Fire.—No. 2. 


■TAit/iD. 

Nitrate of strontia. 9 

Shellac in powder. 3 

Chlorate of potash. 

Red Fire.—No. 2 . 

PARTS. 

Powdered strontia.18 

„ shellac. 4 

„ chlorate of potash .. .. 5 

„ charcoal. 4 

Blue Fire.—No. 1 (see No. 2). 

PARTS. 

Chlorate of potash.14 

Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) .. .. (> 

Ammonia-sulphate of copper .. .. 6 

Arsenite of copper. 6 

Shellac (powdered). 2 

Green Fire.—No. 1 . 

PARTS. 

Nitrate of barytes.18 

Shellac (powdered). 4 

Calomel (chloride of mercury) .. .. 4 

Chlorate of potash. 2 

Green Fire.—No. 2 . 

PARTS. 

Nitrate of barytes. 9 

Shellac (powdered). 3 

Chlorate of potash. 12 

Charcoal (powdered) . 4 

Blue Fire,—No. 2 . 

* • , , A * PARTS. 

Ammonia-sulphate of copper .. .. 3 

Chlorate of potash. 6 

Shellac (powdered). 1 

Charcoal „ 2 


“Note.— I may mention that the above formula!are 
published in my little work recently issued for chemists 
under the title of ‘Select Practical Notes and 
Eormulse.’” 


Eddystone Lighthouse. — An Edinburgh corre¬ 
spondent writes: It is mentioned in your article on this 
subject that one of the keepers of the lighthouse 
died from the tffects, it was supposed, of haviug swal¬ 
lowed a piece of lead, which had been melted by the 
'-fire. There is a piece of lead 4 or 5 inches long in the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. It has a 
card beside it, on which is inscribed the following 

“Piece op Lead, 

-about eight ounces, taken from the stomach of Mr. Henry 
Hall, one of the Light Keepers. It melted and ran 
from the roof into his mouth and stomach, while em¬ 
ployed in endeavouring to extinguish the fire which 
>eonsumed the lighthouse. He died twelve days after 
■'the accident, at the age of 94.” 



MY FIRST SIGHT OF WILD 
IHDIAHS. 


I shall never forget how startled I was the 
first time I encountered the wild Indian 
in his native solitudes. I had not been in Pebas 
more than a week when I went out one morning 
to procure something for breakfast, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bagging a fine large mutura, a species 
of wild turkey, abounding in this district. 
After loading both barrels of my gun, I com¬ 
menced walking leisurely homewards. The 
track was narrow, and on either hand was a 
dense matted undergrowth. Hearing a slight 
rustling of leaves, I stopped and listened, when, 
to my astonishment, about a score of Indians 
bounded on to the path and stood motionless, 
though evidently regarding me with no small 
curiosity, and, I conjectured, the length and 
colour of my beard particularly. For a moment 
I was really startled, and not knowing the in¬ 
tentions of my abrupt visitors, was at a loss 
what to do, so I leaned upon the butt of 
my gun and gazed upon them with genuine 
interest. 

They were a well-built, noble-looking lot of 
young men, about five feet ten inches high, 
though some were nearly—if not quite—six feet. 
All were perfectly in puris beyond a tuft of 
yellow grass suspended from a string passed 
over the hips. , They were stained from head to 
foot with ochote, which imparts a bright ver¬ 
milion tint, and had streaks of blue and black 
from the mouth and nose to the ears and eyes. 
My momentary alarm was succeeded by such 
genuine admiration, that my countenance pro¬ 
bably betrayed my thoughts and won for me the 
friendship I naturally desired, for when I held 
out my hand, a splendid fellow—who I after¬ 
wards learned was the curaca, or chief—sprang 
forward and respectfully touched it. At a signal, 
which sounded like “ cu-cii,” rapidly uttered, 
he ran along the path I had come, the rest fol¬ 
lowing in single file, and quickly disappearing 
from view. 

One day, while writing in my tent, I heard 
subdued whispering; but thinking it proceeded 
from some of the members of the household, I 
paid no further attention until the voices and 
giggling began to be very loud. I then lifted 
the curtain, and discovered nearly a couple of 
dozen of men, women, and children squatting 
against the wall. As usual, they were all 
painted, but the women wore a strip of blue 
cloth, died with indigo, passed round the hips, 
and to enhance their charms moreover their lips 
were dyed black. When I made a step forward, 
a huge fellow started up and raised a long glit¬ 
tering knife above my head. I did not like to 
draw back lest I might be thought afraid, so I 
smilingly pointed to the weapon, and held out 
my hand for it. 

The man's, chest rose and fell, his heart beat 
violently, his lips w r ere tightly pressed, and 
for a few moments he hesitated what to do, 


but I calmly looked him in the eye, and by 
signs requested the knife. By-and-by I think 
it must have dawmed upon him that my in¬ 
tentions were amicable and not sanguinary, 
and he was making himself appear ridiculous, 
so, lowering his arm, he handed me the knife ; 
after pretending to examine it, I took the blade 
between my fingers and politely returned it, 
when I could see the brawny redskin was fairly 
ashamed; indeed he appeared to me to blush 
through his paint. A few trinkets put all in 
good humour, and during the stay of this horde 
in Pebas they were very friendly disposed, often 
coming -to my room, quietly whispering, and 
watching my movements. As they did not 
know a v r ord of Spanish, and I not a syllable of 
their language, we could not converse. Wo 
allowed the Indians free entrance to our house 
till sunset, but after this hour none were ad¬ 
mitted. 

Where a friendly feeling has onee been estab¬ 
lished the curiosity of Indians is unbounded, 
and I often experienced considerable pleasure in 
gratifying their desire to know the uses of 
various articles. Once a number of young men 
were evidently discussing the nature of my 
field-glass. They would not lift it, but touched 
it and walked round the table to make a com¬ 
plete examination. After awhile I focussed the 
instrument, and by signs invited a young man 
to look through, but he declined ; by dint of 
coaxing, however, he finally screwed up courage 
to take a peep, and then retired and whispered 
to his mates. A second time he advanced and 
steadily gazed for a minute ; he was clearly 
astounded. I would have given a trifle to 
know what was passing in his mind, but I 
am of impression he thought there was witch¬ 
craft in it; the others advanced in turns, and 
to me it seemed so very strange for a lot of 
sturdy men to act with the simplicity of little 
children. 

One afternoon a party of Y&guas was seated 
upon the floor of our verandah ; a pipe had 
been filled with tobacco, and a lithe-limbed boy 
stood by with a blazing chip. It occurred to 
me to show the uses of the magnifying glass, 
so producing one I held it over the bowl while 
the Indian sucked the stem. Upon ignition, 
they looked upon each other in blank asto¬ 
nishment, and all had a puff, down to the 
baby. 

I tried the experiment a number of times, and 
always with marked success. I asked an old 
chief of the Orejon tribe, who spoke a little 
Spanish, if he would like his pipe to be lit with 
fire brought down from the sun. ‘ ‘ If. ” he 

replied, “ the white man is powerful enough to 
pull fire out of the sun, he is stronger than the 
whole of my tribe.” Holding the glass at 
arm’s length towards the sky, I gradually 
I brought it down, and, of course, the moment 
I the proper focus was obtained the tobacco com- 
j menced to burn. The curaca threw himself on 
I the ground, and, turning his face upwards, gazed 
at the sun. “ What are you doing ? ” I in¬ 
quired. “Waiting to see you pull some more 
fire out of the sun,” he replied. Observing his 
interest, I repeated the experiment, but he said 
he saw no fire descend, and that I was too quick 
for him. 

The Yagua Indians use very long arrows, 
some measuring quite six feet : these are spirally 
| feathered to insure precision. A common way 
j of shooting is to sit upon the ground, place the 
t feet upon the bow with the arrow between, and 
let fly at utmost tension. It is needless to re¬ 
mark that one of these weapons makes a fearful 
jagged wound, and as they are often steeped in 
poison, death invariably results. 

A woman begged very hard for a large coloured 
handkerchief. I gave it her, expecting she 
would wear it either as a head-dress, round her 
neck, or as an apron, but the following morning 
I found my gift had been cut up, and every 
female of the party wore a small piece hanging 
down the back attached to a piece of cord. 

Knowing the partiality of Indians for snuff, 

I brought with me a box of stinging rappee, and. 
partly for amusement I occasionally produced it, 
when we would have a scene so thoroughly ridi¬ 
culous that the very remembrance of it causes 
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me to smile. Let tlie reader picture a party 
of painted Indians squatting against three 
sides of an earth-floored room. I hand the box 
to a stout six-footer, who takes a huge pinch 
and thrusts the whole up one nostril. For half 
a minute he never moves a muscle, but the tears 
are in his eyes, and I know what is coming. 
Slowly his head is bowed, his body doubles, and 
then he gives a sneeze so terrible in volume one 
would almost expect his head to fly off and his 
body to be shattered to fragments. The rest do not 
even smile, and it is their solemn faces as much 
as the absurd antics of the snuff-taker that 
affect my risibility. A woman whose long raven 
tresses touch the ground now takes a pinch, but 
waits a few moments before snuffing, as though 
summoning every energy to the task. She 
divides the dose, putting half up each nostril, 
and stretches out her hand for more, which is 
given and used also. Her dark pensive face 
becomes suffused with perspiration, her eyes 
glisten, and she struggles to conquer her dis¬ 
position to sneeze, but of course it must come 
on, and so it does, for, with a sudden spring 
forward, she delivers a dozen tremendous shouts, 
her whole frame quivering with agitation ; she 
then walks to her place, squats as before, and 
resumes her sad expression. One manwdio took 
a good pinch never sneezed at all, but sat -with 
imperturbable gravity and equanimity. He 
must have had an iron will, for I saw the tears 
trickle down his cheeks. 

The wing of a butterfly seen under a micro¬ 
scope always elicited exclamations of surprise 
and admiration; but I rather think they con¬ 
sidered the jumping of a needle to a magnet as 
a barefaced exhibition of juruparyism (witch¬ 
craft). 

Nothing I possessed was more attractive than 
a good-sized looking-glass. I have often ob¬ 
served men stand before it riveted for several 
minutes, and then commence grimacing and 
twisting the mouth and nose. The women were 
naturally gratified with a view of their personal 
attractions, and when they saw their pointed 
black teeth and black lips they would give quite 
a charming little smile of satisfaction and delight. 

The elasticity of the human face is remarkable, 
and these tinted belles would put their fingers 
into their mouths and stretch them to their 
utmost, thrust out their tongues,. and otherwise 
amuse themselves, as very little girls do at home 
sometimes when left alone in the nursery. A 
young fellow about nineteen years of age took 
the glass in his hand, smelt the back of it, and 
I believe considered himself quite handsome, 
and so he was, too—quite a dandy in his way. 
From the affectionate glances he bestowed upon 
the glass, I am afraid he had gone through a 
good deal to possess it. 

I always derive pleasure from watching 
wild animals in their favourite haunts, but 
nothing interests me so greatly as the un¬ 
sophisticated behaviour of these wild sons and 
daughters of the forest glades. I never lost any 
of my effects, indeed it would have been next to 
impossible to steal anything in my presence 
without detection, inasmuch as the Indians had 
no clothes to conceal articles under, and whatever 
they took wuuld have been carried in the hand 
openly. 

Many of the Yagua males are decidedly hand¬ 
some, the symmetry and proportion of their 
figures rendering them fitting models for the 
chisel of a sculptor ; want of exercise, however, 
gives them a softness of outline distinct from the 
athletic and gymnastic development of horse 
and mountain tribes. At an early age a few of 
the females are distinguished with a slender 
figure and graceful undulatory outline, but this 
is soon lost through a variety of causes. The 
males have about two inches of hair above the 
forehead pulled out by the roots, also the eye¬ 
brows. They are extracted by means of a piece 
of bark-cloth covered with a tenaciously adhesive 
mucilage to which the hairs stick. I procured 
a small pot of this gum. Of course the operation 
must be excessively painful, but adults bear it 
with the stoical equanimity which characterises 
the votaries of fashion in all countries. 

11. Stewart Clough. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 

No. vi. 

{Continued from page 512.) 

N ext in importance to ascertaining the pres¬ 
sure and temperature of the atmosphere is 
the determining of its humidity. Our readers 
will probably recollect that when explaining 
why a low barometric column foretells wet 
weather, we incidentally alluded to the power 
which the atmosphere possesses of holding, in the 
form of invisible vapour, a large quantity of 
water. In our country the air is never com¬ 
pletely dry, nor completely saturated with 
moisture. The great source of this moisture is 
the ocean, but similar evaporation is also going 
on, more or less, continually all over the earth’s 
surface, and even plants and animals contribute 
a portion of the same. 

The quantity of water—or as it is usually 
called, aqueous vapour—contained in the atmo¬ 
sphere varies greatly, the amount being in¬ 
fluenced by changes of temperature. The higher 
the temperature the larger the amount of 
moisture the air can absorb. Thus, at a tem¬ 
perature of 27 degrees the air can hold only 
one two-hundredth of its weight of water, but 
at 45 degrees it can retain even one-twenty- 
fifth of its own weight of water. This moist 
condition of the atmosphere, usually called its 
humidity, which regulates its disposition to 
absorb or deposit moisture, does not depend 
upon the actual quantity of aqueous vapour it 
may at any given time contain, but upon its 
relation to its point of saturation. Thus air, 
which contains one-liundredth of its weight 
of water in the form of vapour, will deposit 
moisture, or dew, if the temperature falls below 
45 degrees ; the same air will absorb moisture 
if the temperature increases even slightly. 
This fact explains why dew is deposited in the 
night, when the temperature decreases, and not 
during the day, when the temperature in' 
creases. 

The instrument most usually employed in this 
country for ascertaining the humidity of the 
atmosphere is Mason’s Hygrometer 
^(Fig. 1), sometimes spoken of as 
p the Wet and Dry Bulb Thermo¬ 
meter. 

This instrument consists of two 
thermometers mouiited on the 
same or on separate scales. The 
bulb of one thermometer is covered 
with a piece of white muslin, and 
kept continually moist by being 
connected with a reservoir of 
water, by means of some threads 
of lamp-cotton, which have been 
previously washed in a solution of 
carbonate of soda. This thermo¬ 
meter is called the wet, while the 
other is called the dry bulb ther¬ 
mometer. 

The moisture on the surface of 


I 


Fig. I. 


the wet bulb thermometer will evaporate with 
more or less rapidity, according as the atmo¬ 
sphere is more or less diy, and this evapora¬ 
tion cools down the thermometer, and causes it 
to indicate a lower temperature than the dry 
bulb thermometer, this latter thermometer 
always giving the true temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere at the time of making the observation. 

When the atmosphere is very dry, the differ¬ 
ence between the readings of the two thermo¬ 
meters will be great; but when the air is fully 
charged with moisture, the two thermometers 
will read alike. The difference between the 
readings of the two thermometers enables the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere to be ascer¬ 
tained, and also affords the means of deter¬ 
mining the dew point—or in other words, the 
temperature to which the atmosphere would 
have to be reduced before it would spon¬ 
taneously deposit moisture and form dew. 

In order to ascertain with scientific accuracy 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere, reference 
should be made to Glaisher’s hygrometric tables ; 
but it will pro 1 -ably be sufficient for our readers 
to know that complete saturation of the atmo¬ 


sphere—that is, when the two thermometers read 
alike—is represented by 100 ; when there is a 
difference between the two thermometers of 4 
degrees the humidity is 75—that is, the atmo¬ 
sphere is three-quarters charged with moisture. 
When the difference is 10 degrees, the humidity 
is 50—that is, the atmosphere is half charged 
with moisture. 

In order to ascertain the dew point, reference 
must also be made to Glaisher’s tables in order 
to obtain the number—or, as it is termed, the 
factor—that is required for the multiplier of the 
difference between the readings of the two 

thermometers. We give three of these factors 
that may be used as approximations. When the 
reading of dry bulb thermometer ranges from— 

44 deg. to 51 deg., multiply by 2T1 factors. 

52 „ 59 „ „ 1*95 „ 

60 „ 67 „ „ 1.84 „ 

To find the dew point, multiply the difference 

between the readings of the two thermometers 
by the factor that is given in the foregoing table 
opposite to the reading of the dry-bulb ther¬ 
mometer, and the product will indicate how 
many degrees of temperature the atmosphere 
must be reduced for dew to be deposited. Sub¬ 
tract this product from the reading of the dry- 
bulb thermometer, and the remainder will be 
the dew point. 

When the hygrometer is to be used to ascer¬ 
tain the condition of the atmosphere of an 
apartment, it should be placed away from the 
fire, and in a position v 7 here it will not be ex¬ 
posed to currents of air from the door or win¬ 
dow. If it be wanted for the open air it should 
be placed in the shade, where it will not be in¬ 
fluenced by heat radiating from surrounding 
bodies, nor by the wind. The water in the 
cistern should be replenished with distilled 
water from time to time, and the bulb-covering 
and the threads should be renewed once a 
month. In the winter, when the hygrometer 
is used in the open air, a little water should be 
poured on the bulb, so as to form a thin coating 
of ice, which must be repeated when necessary. 
By observations with this instrument, either in 
summer or winter, the probable occurrence of 
fine or rainy weather can be known. If during 
the summer the morning observation shows 
but a small difference between the two thermo¬ 
meters, and this difference does not materially 
increase as the day progresses, there is great 
probability of rain in the evening. If, on the 
contrary, the difference increases, fine w T eather 
may be anticipated. In the winter, the decease 
of the temperature of the dew point is usually 
followed by fine weather, and the increase of 
this temperature is premonitory of rain. 

Should any of our readers desire to make a 
Mason’s Hygrometer for themselves, they must 
be careful to use two thermometers that per¬ 
fectly accord. 

There is one form of hygrometer that used to 
be very common a few years ago, and even now 
may be bought in some toy-shops. It consists 
of a little house with two doors, and inhabited 
by a man and his wife. These two figures are 
fastened on to the two ends of a piece of wood, 
which is so moved by a piece of catgut that the 
man comes out and the woman goes into the 
house when the weather is wet, and vice versa 
when the weather is fine. As this movement is 
due to the untwisting of the catgut when the 
air is moist, and the twisting of the same when 
the air is dry, this hygrometer serves only to 
show what the weather is, and not what it 
will be. 


-- 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

I N our last Number we published the award of 
the fifth of our Monthly Prize Competitions, 
the subject being “ Kindness to Animals.” We 
also referred to the number of competitors, their 
nationalities, etc. 

Coming now to the essays themselves, we may 
state that most of them were unquestionably 
aimed at the right mark. Many pleasant stories, 
original as well as selected, were told illustrative 
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of the power of kindness. Of course, Cowper’s 
well-known lines were freely quoted :— 

“ I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense 

(Yet wanting sensibility), the man 

That heedlessly sets his foot upon a worm.” 

Or, again,— 

“ A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind ; 

Remember, He who formed thee made the brute ; 

Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty—He hears his cry. 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge ; 

And know—that his Creator is thy Judge.” 

Coleridge of course was brought into re¬ 
quisition :— 

“ He prayeth well, who loveth well. 

Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best, who loveth best. 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God, who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.” 

Burns’s address to the Mouse was freely 
used, and that by London boys even more than 
by lads across the border ; while not a few urged 
the words of Hood :— 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 

There were manifestly some shrewd, clear¬ 
headed boys amongst the essayists. One took 
some pains to show that kindness should mark 
all our actions , and that it was quite possible to 
become so absorbed in cats or dogs as to forget 
that there are poor, helpless children in the 
w?>rld in sore need of kindly word and deed. 
Another showed that it was almost always the 
surest way of studying one’s own interests to be 
kind to the animals we may possess ; but, he 
added, “to be kind to animals only because 
it is to our own interest to be so, is, I think, 
rather a selfish motive. We would certainly 
not call that West Indian planter, spoken of by 
Kingsley, kind-hearted, because he did not beat 
his slaves, who, when asked if he did so, 
replied, 1 What, beat my slaves ? I can’t afford 
to do that! ’” We wonder whether this boy 
had ever met with the late Archbishop Whately’s 
characteristic remark, that while honesty may be 
the best policy, he who is honest for this reason 
is not an honest man ? Any way, he carried liis 
point very creditably. 

There were other boys too who engaged in 
equally plain speaking. Take, for example, 
these specimens. Says one :— 

“ But there are people who are cruel to some animals 
and yet show great respect for others. For instance, 
what is sadder than the sight of a stag hunted down by 
a pack of hungry dogs? . . . And yet many ladies 

and gentlemen who are members of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and take a lea-ling 
part in the work of that society, are followers of this 
cruel pastime.” 

Another writes :— 

“ Lectures have been given on the subject of cruelty, 
but they are mostly attended by those who are already 
kind, and not by such as require an admonition on the 
subject. Tracts, too, have been circulated, but it is 
not generally the tract-reading community that is cruel 
to animals.” 

Amongst the varied stories told, of course that 
evergreen one of Androcles and the lion came 
up pretty frequently; but perhaps the subjoined, 
if less generally known, may prove quite as in¬ 
teresting :— 

“ The Duke of Wellington while walking near his 
residence (Walmer Castle) heard sobs of distress, and 
looking over a hedge saw a little boy, crying over a 
tame toad. ‘ What is the matter, my boy ? ’ asked 
the Duke. ‘Oh, please, sir,’ said the boy, ‘ I am going 
away to school, and no one will take care of it for me.’ 
* Never mind that,’responded the stranger, ‘ I will take 
care of it for you.’ And one morning a letter arrived 
at the school, addressed to the boy, with the compli¬ 
ments of the Duke, and the information that the 
toad was getting on well.” 

“ In a quarter of the town of Hingham known as 
Rockynook, there is a pond where a little girl, not six 
years old, who resides near the bank, has tamed the 
fishes to a remarkable degree. She began by throwing 
crumbs into the water. Gradually the fishes learned to 
distinguish her footsteps, and darted to the edge 
whenever she approached, and now they will actually 
feed out of her hand, and allow her to touch their scaly 
sides ! A venerable turtle is among her regular pen¬ 
sioners.Even fishes are not so cold-blooded 


but they will recognise the law of kindness and yield to 
its all-embracing power.” 

¥c soon found in reading the mss., that the 
account on page-227 of the Boy’s Own Paper, 
®f the “Gravelling Trustees” had been very 
carefully read, and "has apparently made a deep 
and enduring impression ; while from among 
the personal reminiscences volunteered, we will 
venture to extract at least one :— 

“ I often see a dirty-looking man leading a donkey, 
who drags a barrow of vegetables, and I have often 
been struck by his kindness to this animal, and his 
gentle way of speaking to it. On Sunday, I am sorry 
to say, this man still carries on his business, but he 
always drags the barrow himself on this c[ay. Whether 
this is a piece of economy on his part, hoping to pro¬ 
long the life of the animal, or whether it is ttiat he is 
grateful for its services during the week, and so gives 
it a rest, I cannot say, but I am inclined to think the 
latter is tlie case. On the occasion of the University Boat- 
r-ice poor Neddy was adorned with a large blue bow 
placed on the top of his head between his ears.” 

Of course all the essays submitted did not 
reach the standard of excellence which these 
extracts might very naturally suggest. Far 
from it; and some of the definitions and de¬ 
scriptions attempted evoked many a hearty laugh. 
Thus one competitor gravely informs us 
“ that the pig is a domesticated animal. It 
has four legs (one at each corner).” 

But we dare not attempt to linger over this 
peculiarly suggestive aspect of the subject, nor 
is it necessary that we should. We trust we 
have said enough to show that the competition 
was a thoroughly genuine one, and that the 
interest in the subjects we put forward month 
by month in no way diminishes. 
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Tourist (Douglas, Isle of Man) The back numbers 
are all on sale, and can he obtained in a few hours 
by any bookseller or railway stall-keeper. If there 
is unwillingness to execute an order, we shall be 
glad to be informed, giving names and dates. 

F. J. L. (Kenniiigton Road.)—There were two issuespf 
copper coinage in the reign of George II. The first, 
beaiing dates from 1729 to 1739 inclusive, is known 
as bearing the “young head” of the king. If in 
good preservation, a halfpenny may be worth two or 
three shilling's, at least it would require that to buy 
one. In the 1730 halfpenny there is a curious blun¬ 
der, the name being printed Geogius. The later 
coinage, from 1746 to 1754 inclusive, is worth little, 
specimens being vtry common. It is called “old 
head.” 

R. W. K. (Newcastle.)-1. If you will again refer to 
the music you will find that we have given both no¬ 
tations. 2 The first volume will include the num¬ 
bers up to the end of September, and will cost 6s. 

R. H. E. (Luton.)—“Who invented gunpowder?" 
Well, no one exactly knows. All agree, however, 
that its composition and properties were understood 
in remote antiquity. Authentic history extends but 
a short way into the past, and it is always difficult to 
draw the line separating the authentic from the 
fabulous. Like some other things, gunpowder, as 
ages rolled on, may have been invented, forgotten, 
and reinvented. Certainly in some form it was 
known and used for fireworks and incendiary mate¬ 
rial long before any one dreamed of a gun, or of 
using it to do more than create terror in warfare. 
And yet it is said that some of the ancients had 
means of using it to throw destructive missiles among 
their enemies—probably a species of rocket or bomb. 
Nor does it seem, in its infancy, to have been applied 
to industrial purposes, such as blasting and quarrying 
rock, for there is evidence that the people who used 
it for fireworks at their feasts, quarried immense 
blocks of stone by splitting them out of the quarries 
with hammers and wedges. 

Doubtful. —Yes, it may be occasionally done, even 
now, but years ago, before railways were extended, 
the practice must have been much more general 
with the Eastern couriers. Here is the modus 
operandi, as we have seen it described : When one of 
these men, so tired with a long tramp that he is glad 
to lie down on the open ground, and perhaps uuder 


a burning sun, determines to take a short nap, it is 
very necessary that he should adopt some means to 
prevent his oversleeping himself. So he unwinds a 
portion of a rope which he carries wrapped around 
his ankle, and slipping it between the toes of one of 
his naked feet, he draws out the end beyond his foot, 
to what he considers a proper length for his purpose. 
This rope is made of some substance which will burn 
very regularly and slowly, and so the courier pulls 
out as much as he thinks will burn for an hour, or 
half an hour, or as long as he wishes to sleep, and 
sets fire to the end of it. Then he lies down and 
takes his nap, feeling sure that when the rope burns 
close to his toe he will wake up quickly enough. 

J. L. D.—Any good ordinary gum will do for the pur¬ 
pose you name, and as bottles can be now purchased 
for a penny upwards, it seems hardly worth your 
troubling to make it. 

W. R. S. A. (Westminster).—1. We do not quite under¬ 
stand your question. In connection with our monthly 
prize competitions, prizes have already been given 
for drawing, and others will be offered from time to 
time. 2. Your writing would be considered fairly 
good, even in many solicitors’ offices. 

J. E. (Westminster).—Ordinary kites are so easily made 
that special instructions seem hardly necessary. You 
will find by reference to No. 10, page 160, that we 
have already give® instructions for making a very 
good “ man-kite.” 

Oswestrian. —Mr. John MacGregor, or “RobRoy,” no 
longer “ paddles his own canoe ” in the sense he did 
when he wrote the books you refer to. He is still, 
however, greatly interested in canoeing. An adven¬ 
ture of his in his celebrated yawl will appear in an 
early number, and will probably be succeeded by 
other papers from his vigorous pen. 

Constant Reader.— There are good fishing waters all 
round London—at Hendon, up the Lea, up the 
Thames, etc., etc. We should hardly like to venture 
upon an opinion as to the “ best,” however, for nearly 
every favourite spot has its champions who extol it 
beyond all others. 

Well-wishes.— The lines have already appeared in 
our pages. 

Athlete.— 1. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne is already on our 
staff, and will contribute a story of great interest to 
the next volume. 2. The weight of the dumbbells will 
,of course depend largely on your age and strength, 
and you do not state either. But we advise you to 
commence with a weight well within your strength, 
and to advance gradually. 

Alfred Le C. (Dalston) “ thinks the suggestion of 
forming a ‘ Special Library,’ as given in our ‘ Open 
Column,’a very good one,” and 'would be happy to 
supply some books for it. Doubtless we shall soon 
hear from many others on this subject. 2. No ; we 
could not change the certificate now, nor do we see 
any need for it. Though your essay may have more 
particularly concerned itself with Ghent, that town 
was only chosen as connected with the general sub¬ 
ject of the “ Bringing of the Good New^s to Aix.” 

K. M. D.—You would probably have first to pass 
through one of the training-ships. 

S. T. (Ipswich).—For the very simple reason that the 
answer could not have been given in time to have 
been of any use to you. We have to print so far in 
advance that replies can hardly be given until a 
month after receipt of letter. 

A. H. S. (Alston).—For the convenience of those who 

7 have preserved their weekly numbers or monthly 
tarts for binding, Ave intend issuing handsome cloth 
covers on the coinuletion of the volume. They will 
cost Is. 8d., and with these any local bookbinder can 
make up the volumes. His charge should not 
exceed Is. 6d. 

C. P. (Manchester).—Elementary papers on chess and 
draughts shall be given as soon as the long evenings 
overtake us. 


Notice to Readers. 


The seventh Monthly Part of the “Boy’s Own Paper, 
a handsome cover, price 6d., is now ready. It con- 
aius Numbers Twenty-nine to Thirty-three, with a 
;irge plate on toned paper, entitled, 4 * A Stampede of 


; is requested that orders be given to local Book¬ 
ers Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls, as the 
ekly numbers are not posted from the Publishing 
ce. If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
ies from Local Agents or Railway Stalls, the Pub- 
ers request that it may be at once reported to 


ness Orders to the Publishers. 

All manuscripts should bear the name and address ot 
the writer. Authors are recommended to keep copies 
of their MSS., contributions being offered in too great 
numbers to be acknowledged or returned We can- 
not undertake to reply to questions through the post. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable at the CHIEF 
Office, London, to Joseph Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row. 


The “ Leisure Hour ” Office, London : 
56, Paternoster Row. 
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ADMIRAL: 


Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain Cook,' 1 etc* 


CHAPTER XXXV.—NEW ADVENTURES AND 
SUCCESSES. 

A s Oliver, who went first, had just got to 
the top, his attention was attracted by 
loud shouts coming from the rear of the fort. 
Above them quickly rose a hearty British 
cheer. Showers of bullets came flying 
through the air. The shouts and cries in¬ 
creased. Amid the clash of steel, and the 
sharp crack of pistols, the voices of the 
officers reached him calling the men to 
abandon the guns and defend the fort. 
But it was too late. Already a strong 
party of blue-jackets and marines were 
inside. 


Bayonet versus Sv/ord. 
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The gate in the rear, insufficiently pro¬ 
tected, had evidently been taken by a rush. 
The Frenchmen, as they always do, fought 
bravely, but hurrying up without order, 
many of them without muskets, they were 
driven back. 

Even had they been better disciplined, 
nothing could have withstood the fierce 
onslaught of the British. Numbers of the 
defenders were seen to fall, their officers 
being killed or made prisoners. Most of the 
remainder, taking to flight, crept through 
the embrasures or leapt over the parapet. 

Directly Oliver announced what was 
going on, the rest of the party were more 
eager than ever to get out. Jack was the 
last drawn up, and they all, with Le Due, 
dropped on the ground. 

“ Hullo ! here’s a firelock and a bayonet 
at the end of it,” said Brown, picking up 
a musket which the sentry had probably 
thrown down when making his escape. 
“ Hurrah boys! we’ll charge the moun- 
seers, and make them wish they’d never set 
eyes on us.” 

Brown, in his eagerness, would have set 
off 'without waiting for his companions. 
Three muskets wero found piled close out¬ 
side of the prison, and a little way off lay 
the body of an officer who had been shot 
while making his* way to the rear. 

Kayner took possession of his sword. 
The victorious assailants were now sweep¬ 
ing onwards towards tho farther end of tho 
fort, in -which direction most of the garri¬ 
son had fled. 

At the other end Kayner observed a 
group of men, either undecided how to act 
or waiting an opportunity to attack the 
British in the rear, for they could now see 
by the increasing daylight that it wa 3 but 
a small party which had surprised the fort. 

Brown had seen them also, and, excited 
at finding himself at liberty, rushed for¬ 
ward with his musket at tho charge, with¬ 
out waiting for his companions. 

They, however, coming out from behind 
the buildings, were following in tho rear. 

On seeing them approach, a French officer, 
stepping forward, shouted out that they 
surrendered. Brown, not understanding 
his object, still charged on, and whisking 
his sword out of his hand, would have run 
him through had he not slipped and fallen, 
while the rest of the party, supposing ho 
had been killed, retreated out of the way of 
the bold seaman. 

“ Get up, old fellow, and defend your¬ 
self,” cried Brown. “ I’m not the chap to 
strike a man when he’s down,” artd as he 
spoke he picked up the officer’s sword, and, 
helping him to his feet, presented it to 
him. All this was done so rapidly that 
Kayner and his companions arrived only 
just in time to prevent Brown, who had 
stepped back a few paces, from making a 
lunge with his bayonet at the astonished 
Frenchman, -who, now seeing an officer, 
though he did not recognise Kayner, again 
cried out that he surrendered, and skipping 
out of Brown’s way offered his sword. 

The rest of the garrison, seeing the 
storming party, who had now swept round, 
coming towards them, threw down their 
arms, and cried for quarter, while the 
officers, amongst whom were Captain 
Dupuis and Sergeant Gabot, presented their 
swords to Kayner and Oliver. They, turn¬ 
ing round, had the satisfaction of greeting 
Lieutenant Horrocks and other officers of 
the Lily and Ariel. 

“ Glad to see you, Kayner and Crofton. 
We all thought you werertlead. No time to 
ask how you escaped. We’ve got to take 
those two other forts. If you like you can 
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come with us. Crofton, you can take 
charge of the prisoners. I’ll leave Sergeant 
Maloney and a dozen men with you. The 
rest follow me.” 

Saying this, the first lieutenant of the 
Lily led his men on to the attack of the 
other fort still engaged with the Ariel. 
Kushing on, they were up to the rear of it 
before the garrison were aware of the 
capture of the larger fort. By a sudden 
dash it was taken as the former had been, 
the British not losing a single man, though 
several of its defenders, attempting to stand 
their ground, were cut down. A rocket 
let off the moment they were in was the 
signal to the Ariel to cease firing. 

The third fort higher up, towards which 
she had hitherto only occasionally fired a, 
gun, now engaged her entire attention. 

The increasing light showed the garrison 
the British flags flying above the ramparts 
of the two other forts, yet they showed 
no signs of giving in. Though the guns 
were well placed for defence on the west 
side, the rear offered a weak point. 

Without halting, Lieutenant Horrocks 
led his men towards it. 

“ Lads, we must be over those ramparts 
in five minutes,” he said, pointing to them 
with his sword. 

“ In two, if you please, sir! ” shouted the 
men. 

Kayner, who was among those leading, 
cheered, and springing forward, leapt into 
the ditch and began climbing up the hank 
on the opposite side. 

The blue jackets of his own ship eagerly 
pressed after him. He was the first at tho 
top, and with a dozen others who had fol¬ 
lowed him closely, leapt down among a 
number of the garrison, who, leaving their 
guns, had hurriedly collected to oppose 
them. In vain the defenders attempted to 
resist the impetuous attack. Fresh assail¬ 
ants, among the first of whom was Lieu¬ 
tenant Horrocks, came on, and inch by 
iuch driven back, and seeing that all fur¬ 
ther resistance was useless, the Frenchmen 
threw down their arms and cried for 
quarter. 

It was now daylight, and there was still 
much to he done. The prisoners had to be 
collected, the forts blown up, and the men 
embarked. 

Lieutenant Horrocks gave Kayner the 
satisfactory intelligence that two privateers 
had been captured at the entrance of the 
harbour by the boats without firing a shot. 
The crews, however, had resisted when 
hoarded, and two officers, one of whom 
was Lieutenant Lascelles, had been badly 
wounded. 

4 ‘Poor fellow! if he recovers I don’t 
think he will be fit for service for some 
time,” said the first lieutenant. “I shall 
have to report the gallant way in which 
you assisted in the capture of the fort.” 

The prisoners being collected from the 
three forts, and assembled on the beach, 
Captain Saltwell came on shore and offered 
the officers their liberty and permission to 
carry away any of their private property 
on condition of their pledging their word 
of honour not to serve agaiust the English 
again during the war. This they willingly 
gave. 

The men also were to be dismissed, 
though it was useless tQ make terms which 
they would not have it in their power to 
keep. The wounded were colleced, and 
the garrison were allowed to carry off such, 
materials as could he easily removed for 
forming huts and tents to shelter them. 

On going through the fort, Kayner and 
Oliver looked into the prison. The two 


captives had made their escape. Le Due 
had hitherto remained with the English. 
He naturally feared that he should be con¬ 
sidered a traitor should he venture among 
his own countrymen. 

“ But ah, messieurs, I love France as 
well as ever; and though I regard tho 
English as brothers after the treatment I 
have received from 'them, I would not 
injure her or her people.” 

Kayner therefore proposed that he 
should come on board the Lily and remain 
at Jamaica until he could return home. 

The last scene had now to be enacted. 

The marines and parties of seamen had 
been employed for some hours in digging 
boles under the fortifications, which were 
then filled with casks of powder, the whole 
being connected by carefully laid trains. 
The men were next embarked. One boat 
alone remained under each fort, the gunner 
and boatswain of the Lily and a warrant 
officer of the Ariel being ordered to fire 
the trains. 

Kayner had taken command of one of 
the Lily’s boats. Tho men waited with their 
oars in their hands, ready to shove off at a 
moment’s notice. Mr. Coles, the gunner, 
who was in Kayner’s boat, ascended the 
bank match in hand. Presently he was 
seen rushing down again, faster probably 
than he had ever moved before. 

“ No time to lose, sir,” he shouted, as he 
leapt on board. “The fuse in this hot 
country burns faster than I calculated 
on.” 

“ Give way, lads! ” cried Kayner. 

The men bent to their oars. The other 
boats were seen pulling away at the same 
time. They had not got twenty fathoms 
from the shore, when a thundering report 
was. heard, and up rose a portion of tho 
large fort, filling the air with masses of 
stone, and earth, and dust, and smoke. 

In another second or twp the other forts 
followed suit. The whole atmosphere was 
filled with a dense black cloud and masses 
of lurid flame beneath, while thunder¬ 
ing reports in rapid succession rent the 
air. A few seconds afterwards down came 
showers of stone and earth and pieces of 
burning timber, just astern of the boats. 
Had there been any delay they must have 
been overwhelmed. Fortunately they all 
escaped injury, and pulled away for their 
ships, which, with the prizes, had in the 
meantime got under way and were 
standing out of the harbour. 

After a quick run the Ariel and Lily 
reached Port Koyal to .repair damages. 
Kayner was sent for on board the flag¬ 
ship. 

“I have great pleasure in handing you 
your commission as lieutenant,” said the 
admiral. “You have won it by your 
general meritorious conduct, as also by 
the gallantry you displayed in the capture 
of Fort Louis. I have appointed 7/011 as 
second lieutenant of the Lily, and shall be 
very glad in another year or two to hear 
that you have obtained your commander’s 
rank.” 

These remarks of the admiral were 
indeed encouraging. Kayner, of course, 

, said what was proper in return, and pocket¬ 
ing his commission, bowed and took bis 
departure for the shore, which he had to 
visit to obtain a new uniform and other 
articles. 

Lascelles had been removed to the hos¬ 
pital, where ho was to remain un f il he was 
sufficiently recovered to go home. Kay¬ 
ner’s only regret was being parted from 
Oliver, the dangers they had gone through 
together having united them like brothers. 
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While, however, their ships were re¬ 
fitting they were constantly in each other’s 
society. 

“ I wish that I had the chance of getting 
appointed to your ship,” said Oliver. 
“The Ariel will soon be going home, but 
for the sake of being with you I should be 
glad to remain out another year or two. 
I am well seasoned by this time, and have 
no fear of Yellow Jack.” 

Not many days after this the senior 
mate of the Lily was taken very ill while 
on shore. His shipmates declared that it 
was in consequence of his chagrin at find¬ 
ing that Bayner had obtained his promo¬ 
tion before him. They were heartily sorry 
at having made so unkind a remark, when 
in two days news was received on board 
that the poor fellow had fallen a victim to 
yellow fever. 

Bayner at once advised Oliver to make 
application for the vacancy. He did so, 
the admiral appointed him to the Lily, and 
Captain Saltwell was very glad to have 
him on board. 

Le Due, who had been landed at Kings¬ 
ton, came on board one day while the ship 
was fitting out and begged to speak to the 
second lieutenant, Monsieur Bayner. 

“ Ah, monsieur, the first thing I did on 
landing was to purchase a violin, and the 
next to play it, and I have fiddled with 
such good effect that I have played my 
way into the heart of a creole young lady 
whose father is wonderfully rich, and as 
I can turn my hand to other things besides 
fiddling, he has accepted me as his 
daughter’s husband, and we are to be 
married soon. I propose settling at 
Kingston as professor of music and 
dancing, teacher of languages, and other 
polite arts; besides which I can make 
fiddles, harpsichords, and other instru¬ 
ments ; I am also a first-rate cook. Indeed, 
monsieur lieutenant, I should blush were 
I to speak more of my accomplishments.” 

“I congratulate you heartily,” said 
Bayner, ‘ ‘ and I sincerely hope that you 
will be successful in your new condition. 
You will, I doubt not, be far happier 
living on shore with a charming young 
wife, than knocking about at sea with the 
chance of being shot or drowned.” 

Le Due having communicated his good 
fortune to Jack and his other friends, and 
invited them to pay him a visit whenever 
they could get on shore, took his leave. 



Eddystone Lighthouse. —On August 19th 
the foundation-stone of the new Eddystone 
Lighthouse, an account of which we have 
already given, was successfully laid by the Duke 
-of Edinburgh in his capacity as Master of the 
Trinity House. The party, which included the 
Prince of Wales and many other distinguished 
persons, landed upon the reef in four boats, no 
one else being allowed to land except the work¬ 
men actually engaged. Mr. Douglas handed a 
silver trowel to the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
formally spread the cement in the cavity the 
stone was to occupy. Around the edge of the 
trowel is the motto of the present lighthouse, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it. ” 
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JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” " Tom Duns tone's Troubles ” 
“ Archie Blcilce,” etc. 

CHAPTER XL.—HOW JACK AND JOHN DROPPED 
IN ON PETER JUST IN TIME FOR SUPPER. 

eter Potts and his 
friend Dick were 
at the house of the 
former once more. 
It was a chilly 
night in the early 
autumn, and Pe¬ 
ter, who always 
liked his comforts, 
had a bright little 
wood fire burning, 
and a very savoury 
stew, in which 
beef, hares, and 
sundry other ap¬ 
petising ingre¬ 
dients mingled, 
simmering by the 
fire on one side, 
and a kettle, ready to be used in the manu¬ 
facture of something hot, on the other. 
Knives and forks, salt, etc., were on 
the table, and it was evident that the two 
meant to make themselves comfortable 
after their fashion. 

But with all the good things about him, 
Dick was evidently low-spirited. In fact, 
he had never been quite himself since it 
had been spread about in Northcombe that 
Jack and John had been drowned. To do 
him justice, he had no idea of exposing 
them to any serious danger when he cut 
the rope that tethered their boat. The 
most lie had anticipated was that they 
would get frightened and wet, and have to 
wade to land instead of rowing there. If 
they lost the boat as well it would have been 
all the better. But when the boat floated to 
land, and nothing was seen of Jackand John, 
Dickbegan to feel uncasv, and to wish he had 
not meddled with it. Then when after a 
time it was said that there had been foul 
play, and that the ropo had been cleanly 
cut by a knife, and suspicion pointed to 
him, he became still more troubled. 

He was thinking over all this now, and 
by a word or two that he had dropped 
Peter knew what he was thinking, and 
began to comfort him after his own 
fashion. 

“ They can’t bring it home to ye, man. 
You shouldn’t ha’ meddled. It’s no good 
showin’ spite when there’s nought to be 
made by it. It was all very well to take 
the crabs, but you might ha’ let things 
rest there. If they could bring it home,” 
said Peter, doubtfully, “ I don’t think 
they could make it a hanging matter even 
then. The worst would be transportin’.” 

“If it cum to that, Peter, you were the 
first to lift the crabs out o’ their boat into 
ourn, an’ after all who’s to prove which on 
us did cut the rope ? ” 

“My conscience is clear,” said Peter, 
with wonderful serenity. “I never did 
nowt to any one if there was nowt to be 
got by it, sa’ when I’d taken the crabs, 
which I shouldn’t mind owpin’ to, an’ jest 
byway of a joke like, what was the use of 
spilin’ the rope? No, there’s a deal o’ 
harm said o’ me, I know, in this place, as 
there is o’ most folk that pays their way, 
an’ wants other people to pay theirn, but 
no one ever said I was the man to do a 
spiteful turn just for spite’s sake.” 
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Peter lifted the lid off his saucepan, 
gave the contents a stir, then sniffed 
up the savoury fumes with evident relish, 
and leaned back in his chair and stretched 
out his feet before the fire as if he, felt that 
he was a well-meaning, praiseworthy indi¬ 
vidual, who had a right to enjoy himself by 
his own fireside. 

Dick thrust his hands in his pockets and 
looked more miserable than even he had 
done before. 

“ I do get the creepies so of a night,” 
he said, presently. “ I think o’ they boys 
agin and agin, an’ I can’t forgit ’em. Some¬ 
times I thinks I see ’em,” he added, in a 
whisper, “ an when the wind’s bio win’ as it 
is to-night, an’ I’m alone, I seem to hear ’em 
a laughin’ an’ a chatterin’ as they had 
used to be—Jack Carstone specially. They 
do say drowned folk don’t rest,” added 
Dick, with a terrified stare at Peter, as if 
he was afraid of his own words, “ an’ when 
one comes to think of it that’s like enough 
—there’s nowt to hold ’em down, an’ a 
good warm churchyard must be a deal 
comfortabler sleepin’ than they sea waves 
that are for ever turnin’ an’ heavin’ as if 
they couldn’t be quiet nohow—stands to 
reason, nothing’s like to keep quiet in 
’em.” 

“Don’t you be a tliinkin’ any such 
stuff,” said Peter, composedly. “ If they 
boys were never quiet afore, they’re quiet 
enuff now. They’ll never be turnin’ up to 
cbive decent folk out o’ their senses agin.” 

“ I wish I could feel quite sure o’ that,” 
said Dick, with an uneasy shiver. “ These 
sort o’ nights, when the wind is rising, I 
feel queer like—an’ it’s rainin' cats an’ 
dogs ! I shan’t like my walk home, I can 
tell you, Potts.” 

“ You’ll have to take it whether you like 
it or not,” said Peter. “ I ain’t room here 
for more than myself. But it does rain! 
Why, it’s a coinin’ down the very chimney. 
Well, better the rain than they two young 
villains. Do you remember the night they 
came through the roof a topplin’ down 
atop of us ? Well, they’ll play no more 
such games, I reckon.” 

“ Don’t talk of.it!” said Dick, with yet 
another shiver. “There’s a knock at tho 
door,” he added, with a start. “ Whoever’s 
out so late on such a night as this ? ” 

“ Some tramp or other,” said Peter, con¬ 
temptuously. “ They’ll get nought here, 
I know.” 


The knock was repeated, louder and 
more persistently. 
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“ Go away, you ain’t wanted,” said Peter. 
“ We ain’t got nuthen for beggars.” 

“ We only want our own,” said a voice 
that sounded strangely, horribly familiar to 
the ear of Dick Harden. “ If you’ve boiled 
our crabs, Mr. Potts, we should like some 
of them for supper.” 

The door was flung open, and the light 
of the candle on the table fell on the faces 
of Jack and John, as they stood in the 
doorway, with wet clothes and dripping 
hair. They came into the room, and Peter 
instinctively caught up the poker as they 
left the door and drew near the table. Dick, 
fancying they were approaching him, gave 
a yell of terror, and rushed wildly out, 
bareheaded, into the storm and the night, 
while Peter gave one look at the saucepan 
on the fire, another at his two visitants, and 
muttering, “ Better go without than eat in 
such company,” left the room, though not 
quite so quickly as his friend had done. 

“ Wliat’s up now? ” said Jack, in some 
amazement, as he drew near the fire, and 
warmed his wet hands. “Whatever have 
those two beauties cut and ran like this 
for ? ” 

“ I should say we’ve frightened them,” 
answered John. “They think we’re our 
own ghosts. Well, they’ve been civil 
enough to leave us their fire and their 
supper.” 

“ And a very good supper it seems,” said 
Jack, lifting off* the lid of the saucepan. 
“ I wonder now if we’ve any business to 
eat it ? ” 

“ I should say that,considering how free 
they made with our crabs, to say nothing 
of the trick they played us with the boat, 
we’ve a very good right indeed to do so,” 
answered John; and thereupon Jack pro¬ 
ceeded to pour the stew into a dish that 
was warming before the fire, and John and 
he sat down to do justice to it. 

Things had gone with them as Jack had 
expected they would after the service they 
had rendered Mr. Marshall. That gentle¬ 
man, when he had heard how they were 
situated, had very readily furnished them 
with the means of returning to England. 
He had wished them to take it as a gift, 
but they refused to do so. 

“ I’m not above a tip, sir,” said Jack, 
“ but this goes beyond anything in the 
way of tipping, and my mother wouldn’t 
like me to take so much, I know; you 
shall hear from her, sir, as soon as I’ve 
found her.” 

“ And I shall refund you my share,” said 
John, “as soon as I’m able to do so, but 
that may not be quite so soon as with 
Carstone here.” 

“ But really it’s absurd to talk about 
repayment,” said Mr. Marshall. “ I like 
boys to be independent, but after what you 
have done for me—for I shouldn’t have 
liked to have lost my little nephew—it 
seems too bad that you can’t take a few 
pounds. However, I’m coming to North- 
combe soon, and we must see what we can 
do for you there.” 

“ If you’d only let the poor folks who’ve 
made No Man’s Land grow potatoes and peas 
where nothing grew before but thistles and 
docks not good enough for a donkey, rest 
in peace, and let them feel their little 
holdings are safe, and that they can’t be 
turned out of the cottages they’ve built if 
they pay a fair ground-rent for them, you’d 
do enough for me,” said John, bluntly. 
“ Perhaps they haven't quite a clear right 
to the land. I’ve thought the thing over, 
and I’m not quite sure that they have, but 
they’ve made it yield as it never yielded 
before, and they’ve built the houses on 
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it at their own expense, and great part of 
them with their own hands.” 

“And I don’t think I shall be a very ty¬ 
rannical landlord,” said Mr. Marshall, with 
a smile. “ But I may tell you, John Mor¬ 
ton, that even before you and your friend 
had placed me under the obligation which 
you have done to-day, I had resolved to 
see how things were at Northcombe for 
myself. I felt that you at least ought to 
be secure in your little holding, when I 
found that you had saved the child of my 
son’s friend from the workhouse. I wished 
to come to the place and see a little more 
of it, and of you too, before I told you so, 
but after what I have seen of you to-day 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t say so at 
once.” 

“Thank you, sir, on my own account 
and Blossy’s,” said John. 

After that John threw up his situation 
at the Royal, and they took their leave of 
Madame Neste, who cried a little at part¬ 
ing, and would not be consoled even by 
Jack’s assurance that his mother would 
send her, as a keepsake, a gown and shawl 
that should cut out every other gown and 
shawl in Sark. And having made them¬ 
selves as presentable as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, they hastened homewards, and 
were making their way to Northcombe on 
foot, not having been able to obtain places 
at Bamum in the coach that left it for that 
place, when a light in Peter’s house at¬ 
tracted them. The rain was pouring fast 
—so fast that they thought of the day 
when Mr. Marshall had, so fortunately 
for them, visited Sark, and it occurred to 
Jack that they might as well drop in upon 
Peter—not through the roof this time— 
and take him by surprise. Jack did not 
expect to meet his mother at the farm, or 
he would have risked drowning sooner than, 
have been delayed another hour for the 
sake of shelter. There would be only ser¬ 
vants to give John and him a welcome ; 
and as that thought made Jack feel a trifle 
low-spirited, the idea of startling Peter by 
their unexpected presence enlivened him a 
little. He had not expected to enliven 
him quite as much as he had done, but he 
certainly ate his supper with all the better 
appetite as he had done so, and both John 
and he amused themselves with speculating 
as to whether Peter knew how to boil crabs 
as well as he did how to stew hare. 


CHAPTER XLI.—PETER DOES NOT APPRECIATE 
DICK’S DESIRE FOR IIIS COMPANY. 

W iien Dick had left Peter’s cottage in 
such a hurry’, he made as much haste, 
to use a classical allusion, as if the Furies 
were pursuing him, to what, in the troubled 
state of his mind, seemed the only refuge 
fit for him, and that was the police-station. 
Dick had not a particle of religion, and, 
like a great many people -with whom that 
is the case, he had a great deal of supersti¬ 
tion. He really believed that lie had seen the 
ghosts of Jack and John, and that they 
had come to haunt him for his wickedness 
in cutting the rope that tethered their 
boa,t; and in his fright he imagined, as 
criminals sometimes do, that nothing would 
appease the spirits of those he had injured, 
or let his own conscience rest, but giving 
himself up to justice. Accordingly the 
police at the station were not a little 
startled by the appearance of Dick Harden, 
dripping wet with the rain, his hair blown 
over his face, and no hat on his head, 
rushing in, and informing them that he 
had come to give himself up. 

“It’s for murder ! ” he said ; “at least, 


I suppose you’ll call it murder—killin’ 
people, even if one didn’t mean to do more 
than give ’em a fright. I suppose I shall 
be hung ; but hangin’ ’s better than seem’ 
agin what I’ve seen to-night, and bein’ 
troubled in my mind as I’ve been this last 
month. "Why I should be so troubled,” 
said Dick, looking round with a puzzled- 
air on the police officers, “ is more nor I 
can tell; for even if I’d meant it as murder, 
they were on’y boys; an’ it do seem hard 
that a grown man’s to be fretted out o’ his 
life for such stuff as they.” 

Then Dick proceeded to tell his story,, 
or make his confession, as he termed it. 



and that was to the effect that he had cut 
the rope which secured the boat which 
Jack and John had borrowed, “not meanin’ 
drownin’, but on’y to give ’em a fright an’ 
a wettin’, for they was alius a pair o’ the 
perversest young villins as could be; an’ it’s 
a piece o’ their perverseness that now 
thejr’re drowned, an’ ought to be done for,, 
they can’t bide quiet where they are, but 
must come harryin’ an’ tormentin’ a man 
out o’ his senses; I know I’d sooner be 
hanged an’ ha’ done wi’ it than be plagued 
wi’ the sight of ’em agin.” 

Then Dick took out his great red hand¬ 
kerchief, which was almost as wet as every¬ 
thing else about him, and wiped his face, 
down wdiich the perspiration and the rain 
were still running. “ You’ll ha’ to take up 
Peter Potts,” he continued; “ he was wi” 
me, an’ he had every bit as much to do wi’ 
it as I had, an’ he stole the crabs the young 
rascals had got—lifted the basket right out 
of their boat an’ into his own. An’ you’ll 
find Peter in his own place, eat in’ his; 
supper. There never was a ghost yet that 
would take Peter’s appetite away.” 

It was not at all clear that Dick had 
committed murder, but it was quite clear, 
according to his own confession, that he 
had done something wdiich he had no busi¬ 
ness to do, and that Peter had been an 
accomplice with him. The superintendent 
was quite ready to oblige him by locking 
him up, and sending a couple of men after 
Peter. Indeed, such very grave suspicion 
had rested on the two men since the dis¬ 
appearance of Jack and John, that after 
Dick’s confession there was nothing else 
to be dohe. 

Our two boys had made themselves very 
comfortable by Peter’s fireside. They dried 
their wet clothes, warmed their chilled 
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limbs, and did ample justice to the supper. 
Then they began to think of where it 
would be best to spend the night. Jack 
said he did not care to go to the farm and 
not find his mother there, and John sug¬ 
gested that they should go to No Man’s 
Land, as the nearest place, and hear what 
news they could there. Perhaps, too, 
Enoch might have left the key of his house 
with Craggs, the old fisherman, who had 
always been a great friend of his. The 
rain had left off by the time they had 
finished their supper, and after another 
warm at Peter’s fire they started off for No 
Man’s Land. 

“ That old rascal has played us many an 
ill-natured trick,” said Jack. “I never 
thought we should get a supper out of 
him. This pretty well makes up for the 
'Crabs.” 

They walked briskly on, and they had 
not left the house five minutes when Peter 
•came creeping timidly up to it. He had 
not gone so far as Dick, not having been 
nearly so much frightened; and certainly 
nothing was farther from Peter’s thoughts 
than giving himself up to justice, either 
for stealing the crabs or for anything else. 
He had just walked on very quickly through 
the rain till he came to a small public- 
house, and there he had ordered some 
stimulant, after partaking of which he 
felt a little better, and began to reason with 
himself. 

“They may ha’been the lads’ ghostes 
—- there are such things; my great-uncle 
always said he see one, but I never did be¬ 
lieve him till now; an’ the boys can’t be 
alive, or we should have heerd of ’em afore. 
Still, I don’t see why one need be so scared 
o’ ghostes. They ort to be easier to get 
on with than the boys were when they were 
livin’. They can’t hurt one, nohow ; an’ if 
its frightenin’ they’re bent on, why the 
Lest thing is to let ’em see we ain’t a-goin’ 
to be frighted. Sit down, an’ make no 
account on ’em. That’ll rile ’em, I take 
it. If ghostes found they was alius served 
like that, they wouldn’t be in such a 
hurry to come back from where they’re sent 
to.” 

Peter had another glass of stimulant, 
and then, fired by the Dutch courage, he 
made up his mind to return to his own 
house. 

“ Don’t see why I should lose my supper 
for they boys, or they ghostes either. 
Besides, I’d nothing to do with drownin’ 
on ’em; an* as to takin’ their crabs, it’s 
not worth their while to go plaguin’ me 
about that.” 

Peter therefore went back to his home, 
and gently opening the door, which John 
had shut after him, looked in. 

“They’re gone,” he said, “an’ they’ve 
shut the door after ’em, which was a civil 
thing to do, an’ more nor they’d have done 
when they was livin’. P’raps they’ve 
learned better manners where they’re gone 
to. An’ they seem to have kept up a fire, 
for there’s fresh logs been put on. Well, I 
dare say they’re cold cornin’ from under 
the sea. I’ll put the stew on to warm a 
bit—an’ why, the lid ’s off and the pot’s 
light! ” 

He held it to the candle, and saw that 
his supper was gone, and by the dirty 
plates and knives on the table it was clear 
that somebody had been eating it. 

“Ghostes don’t eat,” said Peter, re¬ 
flectively—“leastways I never heerd of 
their doin’ so. Why, if they did, one 
might as well have the boys themselves to 
plague one. They’ve cleared up every¬ 
thing,” he said, looking ruefully at the 


table, “an’ that’s the first hare stew I’ve 
had this seaso* ! ” 

He went to his cupboard and took out 
some bread and cheese—for that Peter in 
general despised as unworthy to make a 
meal of, but there was nothing else in the 
house, and as he eat it he said again, 

“ Ghostes don’t eat; they may do queer 
things sometimes, by all I’ve heerd, but 
they don’t eat— that’s beyond ’em.” 

Peter, after grumbling a good deal, 
at length went to bed, wondering whe¬ 
ther he should dream of the ghosts, or 
whether it would turn out that it was the 
veritable Jack and John themselves who 
had come to plague him again. 

“’Twould be just like ’em,” he said; 
“boys like they take a deal o’ killin’; 
they’ve more lives than a cat; besides, I 
don’t believe either o’ they two was ever 
meant to be drowned ; it’ll turn out, after 
all, there's something else in store for 
them.” 

Peter had just sunk off into his heavy 
sleep, which, owing to his visit to the 
public-house, was a little heavier than 
usual, when he was roused by being shaken 
rather roughly, and, looking up, saw by 
the light of a bull’s-eye lantern two stal¬ 
wart figures in the blue lively and brass 
buttons which are 
so familiarly 
known all over the 
kingdom. 

' i “You’rewanted, 

! Peter Potts, an’ 

! you’d best come 
quietly. There’s 
a warrant against 
you on a charge 
of murder.” 

“ Murder! Well, 
I’ve kept clear of 
that, anyhow,” 
said Peter, rubbing 
Ills eyes, and sitting 
up in the bed. “I 
wonder if you’re 
more ghostes.” 

“Put on your clothes and come,” said 
one of the policemen. 

“ Shan’t! ” said Peter, turning round on 
his side and pulling the bedclothes up to 
his ears. “ I’ve had my supper stolen, an’ 
I’m not goin’ to lose my night’s rest for 
any one.” 

“It’ll be worse for you if you don’t,” 
said one of the policemen. 

“ I’ll take my chance of that,” replied 
Peter, and he began to snore. 

“ We re not to be trifled with,” said the 
other policeman; “there’s a warrant 
against you for the murder of John Morton 
and John Carstone, and you must come 
with us at once to the lock-up at the 
station. Dick’s there waiting for you; he’s 
given himself up and confessed every¬ 
thing.” 

“ More fool he ! ” growled Peter. “ Let 
him confess for himself; I hain’t had nowt 
to confess, an’ I ain’t agoin’ to.” 

“Say that to the justices to-morrow. 
You’ll be had up afore them.” 

“ Will you go an’ let me be in peace P ” 
whined Peter. “ I’ve had ghostes, or boys, 
an’ one’s no worse than the other as far as 
I see, a stealin’ my supper; an’ now you 
come with all this foolery a robbin’ me of 
my sleep.” 

“Now, Peter, come along,” said the 
policemen; “if you won’t get dressed we 
shall have to take you as you are, an’ that 
won’t be pleasant.” 

At last Peter was persuaded to dress 
himself, and he accompanied the policemen 
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to the lock-up, where he found Dick in a 
very mournful frame of mind awaiting him. 
Dick gave him quite an affectionate wel¬ 
come, however. 

“ I’m glad you’ve come, Peter. I felt as if 
I couldn’t go out of the world without you 
to keep me company. We’ve known each 
other a long time, an’ gone shares in so 
many of our dealin’s, an’ to think of our 
both being hanged by the same rope—one 
at each end, I 
suppose it will be ; 
an’ only through 
those rascally 
boys! They "was 
born to be a plague 
to us! ” 

“ I hadn’t aught 
to do with it,” 
saidPetcr, stolidly. 

“Ah, but you 
had, Peter. We 
were in the same 
boat every way at 
that time, an’ we 
shall be in the 
same boat at the 
end,” said Dick. 

“ Why can’t you 
be content with 
hangin’ yourself, man, if you’re so fond of 
it ? ” answered Peter, crossly. ‘ ‘ What on 
earth makes you want to hang me too ? ” 

“We’ve alius stuck together, Peter, 
an’ we’ll stick together to the end,” replied 
Dick, solemnly; “an’ we both had the 
same concern in that matter. We shared 
the crabs fair an’ fair, on’y that you took 
the biggest share, as you alius do, an’ 
we’re goin’ to share in this. An’ what’s 
the good of livin’ to be scared out of one’s 
senses as one was this night ?” 

“It’s easy enough to scare you out of 
your senses, Dick,” said Peter; “you 
never had many to speak on; but they 
needn’t have stolen my supper ; an’ who¬ 
ever heerd o’ ghosts eatin’ ? Them boys 
are that bad they woiddrit drown if on’y 
to spite us. But I’m that sleepy I’ll say 
no more about it to-night. I've brought a 
blanket, an’ they’ve lent me a rug, an’ I’m 
goin’ to make myself as comfortable as I 
can. I shall get through the night some¬ 
how, if it is in a police-cell, and we shall 
hear what sort o’ ghosts they are in the 
morning.” 

{To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Captain Judkins of the Scotia. 

In No. 20 of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” we 
gave a picture of the Scotia, formerly one of the 
Cunai’d line of transatlantic steamers. She was 
the largest paddle-wheeler on the Atlantic, and 
a favourite boat with all who knew her seagoing 
qualities. She is off the station now, the coal¬ 
ing expense of paddle-wheel steamers being 
greatly more than of screw-propelled vessels. I 
twice crossed the Atlantic with her, once in fine 
weather and once when it was stormy all the 
way. Her commander, Captain Judkins, was a 
plain, blunt sailor, but a good officer, a kind- 
hearted man, with a high sense of duty, and, 
best of all, a man who feared and honoured God. 
He always himself acted as chaplain, and con¬ 
ducted regularly the Sunday services during the 
voyage. He died a few years ago, after rising 
to be senior captain and “commodore” of the 
Cunard fleet. Many stories used to be told of 
him, some of them droll enough, but none more 
to his honour and more worthy to be remem¬ 
bered than what I am now going to relate. 

On one of the outward voyages the ship en¬ 
countered a terrific gale, which raged for full 
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twenty-four hours. When the storm abated 
Captain Judkins said to the mate, “I should 
not wonder if we meet with some wrecks, all 
ships are not as staunch as the Scotia. 51 The 
mate went at once up the shrouds, but before he 
reached the main truck he shouted, “A wreck ! 
a wreck! ” 

44 Where away ? ” 

44 OfF the port bow.” 

The sea was still running “mountains high,” 
as the saying is, but the order was immediately 
given to lower the boats. The boatswain piped 
the men on deck, and Captain Judkins shouted, 
44 I want twenty volunteers to man the boats.” 
Twice that number volunteered. The two boats 
were soon off, and after long and anxious wait¬ 
ing they returned safely, and were welcomed 
with hearty cheers. 

It will be remembered that it was when serv¬ 
ing on board a Cunard liner that Webb, the 
famous swimmer, first obtained well-earned 
honours, having jumped overboard on a dark 
stormy night to save a man, as related on p. 6 
of the u Boy’s Own Paper.” 

Some dripping, exhausted sailors from the 
wreck were lifted on the deck, and among them 
a lad who seemed hardly in his teens. He had 
on a rough pea-jacket, lent by one of the crew. 

“Who are you, my boy?” said Captain 
Judkins, when he was sufficiently recovered to 
bear cpiestioning. 

“1 am a boy from Scotland. Father and 
mother are both dead, and I have no home and 
no friends. I am going to America to find an 
uncle somewhere in Illinois.” 

“ What is this ? ” said the captain, as he 
pulled open the pea-jacket, seeing a bit of rope 
across his breast. 

44 It’s a piece of cord, sir.” 

44 But what is this under your arm ? ” 

4c It’s my Bible, which my mother gave to 
me ; she told me never to lose it.” 

“ Is that all you have saved ? ” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 All right,” said the captain, turning away 
and telling the mate to look after the boy. 

On. arriving at New York, Captain Jud¬ 
kins told the story to a Christian merchant, and 
asked him if he could do anything for the poor 
orphan. 

? 44 I’ll take the lad,” said the merchant, 44 and 
I’ll see to him. I want no other recommenda¬ 
tion ; a boy who holds on to life mother’s Bible 
when in danger will give a good account of him¬ 
self ” 

And the merchant was quite right. The Bible 
was not worn as relics and crosses are, round the 
neck.as a charm, but the boy’s mother loved 
and searched the Scriptures, which told of Jesus, 
tho Saviour, and wished her son thus to use her 
gift. 

What happened afterwards, whether the lad 
went to liis uncle in the West, or whether he 
remained with the kind merchant, I never 
heard, but the incident is one of the pleasant 
recollections I have of the dear old Scotia. 


Elephants. 

Colonel Pollock, in 44 Sport in British 
Burmah,” gives the following particulars about 
tho elephant which will be new to most readers. 
44 Elephants when asleep snore a good deal, and 
I have often seen them use a foot for a pillow 
on which to rest their head. They are very 
human-like in many of their ways. They get a 
piece of wood and use it as a toothpick. They 
will plug a wound with clay. They scratch 
themselves with the tip of their trunk, and if 
they cannot reach the part, they take up a 
small branch and use that. As a rule, they are 
frightened at fire ; but an elephant of the bat¬ 
tery at Assam used to help to put out fires, and 
she would do what I never saw any other animal 
of her kind do, and that was after a fallen buf¬ 
falo’s throat had been cut through all but the 
vertebrae, when told to do so, she would put her 
foot on the neck, twist her trunk round the 
horn, and hand it up. Some few of them will 
hand up birds after being shot, but they don’t 
usually like touching dead bodies. ” 
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STANLEY’S ADVENTURES IN 
AFRICA. 

he name of the 
intrepid finder of 
Livingstone must 
be familiar to 
every English 
boy, though there 
may be many 
thousands of our 
readers who have 
not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of reading 
his books. The 
later volumes, 
44 Through the 
Dark Continent,” 
published by Sampson Low in the spring of 
last year, are especially rich in adventures of 
the most stirring and exciting kind, and we 
have thought that a few of them are well worthy 
of a place in our columns, not only as showing 
the kind of mettle of which successful African 
explorers must he made, hut also as illustrating 
the peculiar dangers that have so long kept 
Central Africa a term incognita. 

But first, how and why did Stanley undertake 
this special journey? He himself tells us. Replying 
to the editor of the 44 Daily Telegraph,” 44 Could 
you, and would you, complete the work ? ” and 
44 What is there to do ? ” he answered : 44 The 
outlet to Lake Tanganyika is undiscovered. We 
know nothing scarcely—except what Speke has 
sketched out—of Lake Victoria; we do not even 
know whether it consists of one or many lakes, 
and therefore the sources of the Nile are still 
unknown. Moreover, the western half of the 
African continent is still a white blank. ” 

A telegram was forthwith dispatched to Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, of the 44 New York 
Herald,” asking whether lie would join in send¬ 
ing Stanley out, and the laconic answer was 
Hashed back, “Yes. Bennett.” 

Two weeks were allowed Stanley for pur¬ 
chasing boats (a yawl, a gig, and a barge)., for 
giving orders for pontoons, and purchasing 
equipments, guns, ammunition, rope, saddles, 
medical stores, and provisions ; for making in¬ 
vestments in gifts for native chiefs ; for obtain¬ 
ing scientific instruments, etc., etc. ; and on the 
loth August, 1874, having shipped the Euro¬ 
peans, boats, dogs, and general property of the 
expedition, he left England for the east coast of 
Africa to begin his explorations. 

Twenty-eight months had elapsed between 
his departure from Zanzibar, after the discovery 
of Livingstone, and his re-arrival on that island, 
September 21st, 1874. On the 18th December, 
1877, he sailed from Zanzibar on his homeward 
journey. The intervening months and years he 
had spent in all kinds of peril, and in the two 
handsome volumes we have already referred 
to, and which he wrote and published on 
regaining England, he tells in graphic lan¬ 
guage his adventures—his discovery of the 
sources of the Nile, his journey upon the great 
inland lakes, and his voyage down the 44 Living¬ 
stone ” River to the Atlantic Ocean. We can¬ 
not follow him all the way, but we may well 
take a few typical scenes, and lay them, with 
illustrations, before our readers. 

A Warm Reception. 

Stanley had just left Uganda, and now started 
on a voyage of exploration up the Alexandra 
Nile. What there befell him we had better let 
Hai tell us in his own way. 



44 As we started only at noon from Alice 
Island, being delayed by expectations of seeing 
Magassa, and also by the necessity for purchas¬ 
ing something even at high prices to prevent- 
starvation, we did not reach Barker’s Island— 
the easternmost of the Bumbireh group—until 
night, which we passed most miserably in a 
little cove surrounded by impenetrable brush¬ 
wood. It was one downpour of rain throughout 
the whole night, which compelled us to sit up 
shivering and supperless, for, to crown our dis¬ 
comforts, we had absolutely nothing to eat. 

But as it generally happens, the dismal 
night was followed by a beautiful bright morn¬ 
ing. Every inch of nature that we could scan 
seemed revivified, refreshed, and gay, except the 
little world which the boat contained. We were 
eager to renew our acquaintance with humanity, 
for only by contact with others could we live. 
We accordingly sailed for Bumbireh, which lay 
about two miles from Barker’s Island, and ran 
down the coast in search of a cove and haven for 
our boat, while we should be bartering our beads 
for edibles. 

Bumbireh Island is about eleven miles in 
extreme length by two miles greatest breadth. 
It is in appearance a hilly range, with a toler¬ 
ably even and softly rolling summit line clothed 
with short grass. Its slopes are generally steep, 
yet grassy or cultivated. It contains probably 
fifty small villages, averaging about twenty huts 
to a village, and if we calculate four souls to 
each hut, we have a population of about 4,000, 
including all ages. 

Herds of cattle grazed on the summit and 
slopes ; a tolerably large acreage here and there 
showed a brown soil upturned for planting, 
while extensive banana groves marked most of 
the village sites. There was a kindly and pros¬ 
perous aspect about the island. 

As soon as we had sailed a little distance 
along the coast, we caught sight of a few figures 
which broke the even and smooth outline of the 
grassy summit, and heard the well-known and 
melodious war-cries employed by most of the 
Central African tribes, 4 Hehu-a hehu-u-u-u ! ’ 
loud, long-drawu, and ringing. 

The figures increased in number, and fresh 
voices joined in the defiant and alarming note. 
Still, hungry wretches as we were, environed 
by difficulties of all kinds, just beginning to 
feel warm after the cold and wet of the night 
before, with famine gnawing at our vitals, 
leagues upon leagues of sea between us and our 
friends at Usukuma, and nothing eatable in our 
boat, we were obliged to risk something, remind¬ 
ing ourselves 4 that there are no circumstances 
so desperate which Providence may not relieve.’ 

At 9 a.m. we discovered a cove near the 
south-east end of the long island, and pulled 
slowly into it. Immediately the natives rushed 
down the slopes, shouting war-cries and uttering 
fierce ejaculations. When about fifty yards 
from the shore I hade the men cease rowing, hut 
Safeni and Baraka became eloquent, and said, 

4 It is almost always the case, master, with 
savages. They cry out, and threaten, and look 
big, but you will see that all that noise will 
cease as soon as they hear us speak. Besides, if' 
we leave here without food, where shall we 
obtain it ? ’ 

The last argument was unanswerable, and 
though I gave no orders to resume their oars, 
four of the meu impelled the boat on slowly, 
while Safeni and Baraka prepared themselves to 
explain to the natives, who were now close 
within hearing, as they came rushing to the 
water’s edge. I saw some lift great stones, while 
others prepared their hows. 

We were now about ten yards-from the beach, 
and Safeni and Baraka spoke, earnestly pointing 
to their mouths, and by gestures explaining 
that their bellies were empty. They smiled 
with insinuating faces; uttered the words- 
‘ brothers,’ 4 friends,’ 4 good fellows,’ most volu¬ 
bly ; cunningly interpolated the words Mteso 
—th e Kabaka — Uganda, and Antari king of 
Ihangiro, to whom Bumbireh belongs. Safeni 
and Baraka’s pleasant volubility seemed to have 
produced a good efFect, for the stones were 
dropped, the bows were unstrung, and the lifted 
spears lowered to assist the steady, slow-walking 
pace with which they now advanced. 












Safeni and Baraka turned to me triumph¬ 
antly and asked, ‘ What did we say, master ? ’ 
and then, with engaging frankness, invited the 
natives, who were now about two hundred in 
number, to come closer. The natives consulted 
a little while, and several—now smiling plea¬ 
santly themselves—advanced leisurely into the 
water until they touched the boat’s prow. They 
stood a few seconds talking sweetly, when sud¬ 
denly with a rush they ran the boat ashore, and 
then all the others, seizing hawser and gunwale, 
dragged her about twenty yards over the rocky 
beach high and dry, leaving us almost stupefied 
with astonishment! 

Then ensued a scene which beggars descrip¬ 
tion. Pandemonium—all its devils armed—raged 
around us. A forest of spears was levelled; 
thirty or forty bows were drawn taut; as many 
barbed arrows seemed already on the wing ; 
thick, knotty clubs waved above our heads ; 
two hundred screaming black demons jostled 
with each other and struggled for room to vent 
their fury, or for an opportunity to deliver one 
crushing blow or thrust at us. 

In the meantime, as soon as the first symp¬ 
toms of this manifestation of violence had been 
observed, I had sprung to my feet, each hand 
armed with a loaded self-cocking revolver, to 
kill and be killed. But the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of inflicting much injury upon such a large 
crowd restrained me, and Safeni turned to me, 
though almost cowed to dumbness by the loud 
fury around us, and pleaded with me to be 
patient. I complied, seeing that I should get 
no aid from my crew ; but, while bitterly blam¬ 
ing myself for my imprudence in having yielded 
—against my instincts—to placing myself in 
the power of such savages, I vowed that, if I 
escaped this once, my own judgment should 
guide my actions for the future. 

I assumed a resigned air, though I still 
retained my revolvers. My crew also bore the 
first outburst of the tempest of shrieking rage 
which assailed them with almost sublime imper¬ 
turbability. Safeni crossed his arms with the 
meekness of a saint Baraka held his hands 
palms outward, asking with serene benignity, 

‘ What, my friends, ails you ? Do you fear 
empty hands and smiling people like us ? We 
are friends; we came as friends to buy food, two 
or three bananas, a few mouthfuls of grain, or 
potatoes, or muhogo (cassava), and, if you per¬ 
mit us, we shall depart as friends.’ 

Our demeanour had a great effect. The 
riot and noise seemed to be subsiding, when 
some fifty newcomers rekindled the smouldering 
fury. Again the forest of spears swayed on the 
launch, again the knotty clubs were whirled 
aloft, again the bows were drawn, and again the 
barbed arrows seemed flying. Safeni received a 
push which sent him tumbling, little Kirango 
received a blow on the head with a spear-statt, 
Sararnba gave a cry as.a club descended on his 
back. 

I sprang up this time to remonstrate, with 
the two revolvers in my left hand. I addressed 
myself to an elder, who seemed to be restraining 
the people from proceeding too far. I showed 
him beads, cloth, wire, and invoked the names 
of Mtesa, and Antari their king. 

The sight of the heaps of beads and cloth I 
exposed awakened, however, the more deliberate 
passions of selfishness and greed in each heart. 
An attempt at massacre, they began to argue, 
would certainly entail the loss of some of them¬ 
selves. 4 Guns might be seized and handled 
with terrible effect even by dying men, and who 
knows wnat those Tittle iron things in the white 
man’s hands are ? ’ they seemed to be asking 
themselves. The elder, whatever lie thought, 
responded with an affectation of indignation, 
raised his stick, and to right and left of him 
drove back the demoniac crowd. Other promi¬ 
nent men now assisted this elder, whom we sub¬ 
sequently discovered to be Shekka, the king of 
Bunibireh. 

Shekka then, having thus bestirred himself, 
beckoned to half a dozen men and walked away 
a few yards behind the mass. It was the 
‘ shauri, ’ dear to a free and independent 
African’s heart, that was about to be held. 
Half the crowd followed the king and his 
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council, while the other half remained to indulge 
their violent, vituperative tongues on us, and to 
continually menace us with either club or spear. 
An audacious party came round the stern of the 
boat and, with superlatively hideous gestures, 
affronted me ; one of them even gave a tug at 
my hair, thinking it was a wig. I revenged 
myself by seizing his hand, and suddenly bend¬ 
ing it back almost dislocated it, causing him to 
howl with pain. His comrades swayed their 
lances, but I smilingly looked at them, for all 
idea of self-preservation had now almost fled. 

The issue had surely arrived. 

A messenger from the king and the council 
arrives, and beckons Safeni. I said to him, 

4 Safeni, use your wit.’ ‘Please God, master,’ 
he replied. 

Safeni drew nearly all the crowd after him, 
for curiosity is strong in the African. . I saw 
him pose himself. A born diplomatist was 
Safeni. His hands moved up and down, outward 
and inward ; a cordial frankness sat naturally on 
bis face ; his gestures were graceful; the man 
was an orator, pleading for mercy and justice. 

Safeni returned, his face radiant. ‘It is all 
right, master, there is no fear. They say we 
nust stop here until to-morrow.’ 

‘ Will they sell us food ? ’ 

c Oh, yes, as soon as they settle their 

jhauri.’ , . . , 

While Safeni was speaking, six men rushed 
Lip and seized the oars. 

Safeni, though hitherto politic, lost temper 
at this, and endeavoured to prevent them. They 
raised their clubs to strike him. I shouted out, 

‘ Let them go, Safeni.’ 

A loud cheer greeted the seizure of the oars. 

I became convinced now that this one little act 
would lead to others ; for man is the same all 
over the world. 

About 3 p.m. we heard a number of drums 
beaten. Safeni was told that if the natives 
collected again he must endeavour to induce 
Shekka with gifts to go through the process of 
blood-brotherhood. Some women gave the advice. 

A long line of natives in full war costume 
appeared 0 on the crest of the terrace, on which 
the banana grove and village of Kojurri stood. 
Their faces were smeared with black and white 
pigments. Almost all of them bore the peculiar 
shields of Usongora. Their actions were such 
as the dullest-witted of us recognised as indicat¬ 
ing hostilities. 

Even Safeni and Baraka were astounded, and 
their first words were, ‘ Prepare, master. Truly, 
this is trouble.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ I replied, ‘I have been 
ready these three hours. Are you ready, your 
guns and revolvers loaded, and your ears open 
this time r ( ’ 

‘ We are,’ they all firmly answered. 

‘Don’t be afraid; be quite cool. We will 
try, while they are collecting together, the wo¬ 
men’s suggestion. Go frankly and smilingly, 
Safeni, up to Shekka, on the top of that hill, 
and offer him these three fundo of beads, and 
ask him to exchange blood with you.’ 

Safeni proceeded readily on his errand, for 
there was no danger to him bodily while .we 
were there within 150 yards, and their full 
power as yet unprepared. For ten minutes he 
conversed with them, while the drums kept 
beating, and numbers of men bepainted for war 
WGre increasing Shekka’s force. Some of them 
entertained us by demonstrating with their 
spears how they fought; others whirled their 
clubs like tipsy Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair. 
Their gestures were wild, their voices were shrill 
and fierce. They were kindling themselves into 
a fighting fever. 

Safeni returned. Shekka had refused the 
pledge of peace. The natives now mustered 
over 300. 

Presently fifty bold fellows came rushing 
down, uttering a shrill cry. Without hesitation 
they came straight to the boat, and, hissing 
something to us, seized our Kiganda drum. It 
was such a small affair, we did not resist; still 
the manner in which it was taken completely 
undeceived us, if any small hope of peace re¬ 
mained. Loud applause greeted the act of gal¬ 
lantry. 


Then two men came down towards us, and 
began to drive some cows away that were graz¬ 
ing between us and the men on the hill. Safeni 
asked of one of them, ‘ Why do you do that V 

‘Because we are going to begin fighting 
presently, and if you are men, you may begin 
to prepare yourselves,’ he said, scornfully. 

‘Thanks, my bold friend,’ I muttered to 
myself. ‘ Those arc the truest words we have 
heard to-day. ’ « 

The two" men were retiring up the hill. 

‘ Here, Safeni,’ I said, ‘ take these two fine red 
cloths in your hand ; walk slowly up after them 
a little way, and the minute you hear my voice 
run back ; and you, my boys, this is for life and 
death, mind ; range yourselves on each side of 
the boat, lay your hands on it carelessly, but 
with a firm grip, and when I give the word, 
push it with the force of a hundred men down 
the hill into the water. Are you all ready, and 
do you think you can do it ? Otherwise we 
might as well begin fighting where we are.’ 

‘Yes, Inshallah Master,’ they cried out 
with one voice. 

‘ Go, Safeni ! ’ 

I waited until he had walked fifty yards 
away, and saw that he acted precisely as I had 
instructed him. 

‘ Push, my boys ; push for your lives ! ’ 

The crew bent their heads and strained their 
arms ; the boat began to move, and there was a 
hissing, grinding noise below me. I seized my 
double-barrelled elephant 'rifle and shouted, 

‘ Safeni! Safeni, return ! ’ . 

The natives were quick-eyed. They saw 
the boat moving, and with one accord they 
swept down the hill uttering the most fearful 

My boat was at the water’s edge. * Shoot 
her into the lake, my men ; never mind the 
water; ’ and clear of all obstructions she darted 
out upon the lake. t 

Safeni stood for an instant on the waters 
edge, with the cloths in his hand. The foremost 
of a crowd of natives was about twenty yards 
from him. Pie raised liis spear and balanced 
himself. , „ . , 

‘ Spring into the water, man, head first, 

I cried. 

The balanced spear was about to fly, and 
another man was preparing his weapon for a 
deadly cast, when I raised my gun and the 
bullet ploughed through him and through the 
second. The bowmen halted and drew their 
bows. I sent two charges of duck-shot into 
their midst with terrible effect. The natives 
retreated from the beach on which the boat had 
lately lain. 

Having checked the natives, I assisted one 
of my men into the boat, and ordered him to 
lend a hand to the others, while I reloaded my 
big guns, keeping my eyes on the natives. 
There was a point about 100 yards in length on 
the east, which sheltered the cove. Some of 
the natives made a rush for this, but my guns 
commanded the exposed position, and they were 
obliged to retire. 

The crew seized their rifles, but I told them 
to leave them alone, and to tear the bottom- 
boards out of the boat and use them as paddles ; 
for there were two hippopotami advancing upon 
us open-mouthed, and it seemed as if we were to 
be crushed in the water after such a narrow 
escape from the ferocious people ashore. I per¬ 
mitted one of the hippos to approach within ten 
yards, and, aiming between his eyes, perforated 
his skull with a tliree-ounce ball, and the second 
received such a wound that we were not molested 
by him. 

Meanwhile the savages, baffled and furious 
at. seeing their prey escape, had rushed, after a 
short consultation, to man two canoes that were 
drawn up on the beach at the north-west corner 
of the cove. Twice I dropped men as they 
endeavoured to launch the boats ; but they per¬ 
sisted, and finally, lauching them, pursued us 
vigorously. Two other canoes were seen com¬ 
ing down the coast from the eastern side of the 
island. 

Unable to escape, we stopped after we had 
got out of the cove, and waited for them. 

My elephant rifle was loaded with explosive 
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■balls for this occasion. Four shots killed five 
men and sank two of the canoes. The two 
others retired to assist their friends out of the 
water. They attempted nothing further, hut 
some of those on shore had managed to reach 
the point, and as we resumed our paddles, we 
heard a voice cry out, ‘ Go and die in the Ny- 
anza ! ’ and saw them shoot their arrows, which 
fell harmlessly a few yards behind us. We were 
saved / ” 


Tiie Camp on Fire. 

Stanley pursued his journey, and the 14tli 
September, 1875, finds him back with Mtesa, 
who has decided to give battle to the Wavuma, 
some rival warlike clans who had been troubling 
him a good deal for some time. Stanley could 
not proceed while the fierce strife was raging, 
and thus was a spectator of the whole scene. 
Thanks to his advice and assistance, Mtesa won, 
though the struggle lasted, on and off, from 
September 18tli to October 13th, on which day 
pe ; ace was proclaimed. What next happened 
Stanley himself shall tell. 

u We were wakened by the tremendous ‘ Jo- 
jussu, ’ the great king of war-drums. Instantly 
we began to pack up, but I was scarcely dressed 
before my people rushed up to me, crying that 
the immense camp was fired in a hundred diffe¬ 
rent places. I rushed out of my hut, and was 
astounded to see that the llames devoured the 
grass huts so fast that, unless wo instantly de¬ 
parted, we should be burnt along with them. 
Hastily snatching my pistols, I bade the Wang- 
vvana shoulder the goods and follow me as they 
valued their lives. 

The great road from Mtesa’s quarters to 
Nakaranga Point, though 100 feet wide, was 
rendered impassable by furious, overlapping 
waves of fire. There was only one way left, 
which was up the slope of Nakaranga mountain, 
and through the camp of the Wasoga. We 
were not alone in the attempt to escape by this 
way, for about 60,000 human beings had sought 
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the same path, and were wedged into an almost 
solid mass, so great was the danger and the 
anxiety to be away from the cruel sea of fire 
below. 

It was a grand scene, but a truly terrible 
one; and I thought, as I looked down on it, 
that the Waganda were now avenging the dead 
Wavuma with their own hands, for out of a 
quarter of a million human beings there must 
have been an immense number of sick unable to 
move. Besides these, what numbers of witless 
women and little ones having lost presence of 
mind must have perished ; and how many must 
have been trampled down by the rush of such a 
vast number to escape the conflagration ! The 
wide-leaping, far-reaching tongues of flame 
voraciously eating the dry, tindery material of 
the huts, and blown by a strong breeze from 
the lake, almost took my breath away, and 
several times I felt as if my very vitals v r ere 
being scorched; but with heads bent low we 
charged on blindly, knowing no guide save the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

As soon as an opportunity permitted, I 
looked after the laggards of my party, and by 
dint of severity kept them together, but three 
or four were more than half inclined to give in 
before we breathed cooler air, and could con¬ 
gratulate ourselves upon our safety. 

Indignant at such a murderous course, for 
I mentally taxed Mtesa with this criminal folly, 
I marched my party far from the route of the 
AVaganda army, and though repeatedly urged 
by Mtesa to attach myself to his party, I de¬ 
clined to do so until he should explain to me 
why he had commanded the camp to be fired 
without giving warning to his people or to my¬ 
self, his guest. His messenger at once acquitted 
him of such gross recklessness, and declared 
that he had arrested several persons suspected 
of having fired the camp, and that he himself 
had suffered the loss of goods and women in the 
flames. I thereupon, glad that he was not the 
author of the catastrophe, sent my saalams, and 
a promise to rejoin him at Ugungu, on the 
Uganda side of the Bipon Falls, which I did on 
the 18th October.” 

(To be continued.) 


THAT BROTHER OF MINE. 



I HAVE a brother! He has just reached 
the age when the term .‘'ardour of 
youth ” is applied to him. The “ youth ” 
is certainly correct, but the ardour is only 
occasional—comes by fits and starts, and 
then generally flows in the wrong direction 
—at least wrong so far as study is con¬ 
cerned. 

A perfect torrent of ardour has lately 
been flowing. Boys have manias. They 
commence generally at school, are most 
infectious, spread with intense speed, then 
they fade, dwindle, and finally die, and 
others spring up to go the same course. 
The school to which my brother daily 


plods his weary way (so he expresses it) 
has launched another mania. We at home 
were soon aware of the fact. We could 
tell by Jack’s manner long before he was 
near enough to speak that something was 
on the tapis. As a rule his return home 
from school suggests his having undergone 
some intense mental strain. He crawls 
languidly up the steps, knocks loudly at 
the door, wearily throws down his books 
in the first convenient, or, generally, in¬ 
convenient spot, and finally sinks upon a 
chair with a land of exhausted sigh. To¬ 
day it was different. An omnibus passed 
with a gesticulating form on the top, the 
form rapidly descended, darted at the gate, 
bounded up the steps, thundered at the 
door. In another moment Jack entered, 
gasping—“ Might he keep fowls ? ” 

Our kind mother would deny nothing 
she could possibly grant. 

“ Where did he think of keeping them?” 

Away darted Jack to survey the garden. 
We have a nice garden for London, and 
in the summer it boasts of being fairly 
rural. 

My heart sank within me as I saw the 
energetic Jack surveying, and finally stop¬ 
ping before my favourite nook. 

He returned hilarious; it was the very 
place; a splendid spot—the very thing. 
He would commence directly after dinner. 

Fowls henceforth monopolised the con¬ 
versation. He talked of them all day, and 
dreamt of them at night. The moment he 
perceived any one a flood of questions 
would be poured forth relating to corn- 
chandlers, wood, wire, ashes, cabbage- 
stalks, eggs, rearing of young^ chicks. 
Which would be the best sort to keep? 
Where could he get wood for the house ? 
How many eggs would each hen lay per 
day ? What ciid they eat ? How much 
were they ? What shape should he build 
the house ? 

I may observe that J ack is no carpenter, 
and has no more idea than the man-in-the- 
moon how to build a hen-house. What he 
meant to do I cannot say, but after 
rummaging for some time in the loft, 
wherein were deposited the ruins of past 
glories, he descended with certain spoils, 
strewed them all over the garden, and then 
paused. 

He stood for some little time gazing 
rather disconsolately at the debris surround¬ 
ing him. Pieces of broken chairs, legs of a 
wooden bedstead, a small piece of wire net¬ 
ting, an old screen, a few planks, a bird¬ 
cage, a broken hoop. Then he did a little 
hammering and sawing and chopping, and 
finally came to our mother, and murmured, 
with woe written on his face, he was afraid 
he could do nothing with that wood. 

We had impressed upon him tbe neces¬ 
sity of being economical, of using the wood 
in the loft, and of making the interesting 
structure himself, but it was no good. The 
mother could not see her hoy disappointed: 
he might fetch a carpenter ; he might buy 
a little wood and some wire netting. 

Jack became radiant once again. 

In the course of a few days the structure 
began to assume the form of a fowl-house. 
He had devoted every spare minute to it— 
was up before six hammering and sawing, 
and disturbing the rest of the household. 
With the superintendence of a carpenter, a 
modest and economical structure was at 
length raised. I say modest and economical 
with intention, for it certainly did not aspire 
to elegance—having rather a patched ap¬ 
pearance, due to the use of selections from 
the aforesaid debris. It was only three feet 
high, and covered with pieces of tarpaulin 


and oilcloth, through the cracks of which 
the rain poured with great vigour. 

Now came the whitewashing part of the 
performance. Jack spoilt a suit of clothes 
during the process. He informed us it 
was “ awfully awkward, you know ” doing 
the roof—the whitewash would splash 
about so—it fell on his hair, and his face, 
and all over him. Had Jack intended to 
whitewash himself he could not have been 
much more successful. 

All was prepared. Now for the fowls. 
We had a friend who kept fowls—Jack, 
bought one of him ; she desired to sit, and 
Jack returned rejoicing with the hen and 
a setting of eggs. 

Alas! that setting. We were all inex¬ 
perienced with regard to fowls. Jack bor¬ 
rowed a book which told of the manners 
and customs of the common fowl. We all 
studied it, and endeavoured to follow the 
directions. The anxiety of getting the 
creature off the nest for food was more 
than can be imagined. It required us all 
three to do the deed—one to haul up the 
hen, one to prevent her feet from crushing 
the eggs in her struggles, another to give 
excited directions and to be ready to help 
in case of any catastrophe. At length 
great was the day. Two chicks emerged! 
and were placed in the coop Jack had con¬ 
structed,—and now the number of feathery 
inmates began to augment. 

Three fine laying hens were ordered from 
a farmhouse. They were delayed on the 
road, and arrived, after three days’ travel¬ 
ling, in an exhausted state, two proving 
to be quite young pullets. 

Just at tins point we went to stay for a 
week at Dorking. Jack became most en¬ 
thusiastic over the fowls he saw there; he 
said they were “ stunning.” The end of it 
was that he persuaded mother to pur¬ 
chase a brood of eight Dorking chicks one 
week old, with the hope that the hen at 
home would rear them with her own. 

Deluded hope. The spiteful old thing 
chased and 'peeked them in the cruellest 
manner. We had to take charge of them 
ourselves. I think of that brood with 
dread even now. They lived partly in 
their coop, but principally in the garden! 

Jack said they must run about, and they 
would do no harm. No harm! They 
spoilt the garden—pecked the young buds* 
raked the earth on to the paths, broke the 
young plants, and generally ransacked the 
place. At the slightest shower we flew to 
the garden, caught them often with great 
difficulty, packed them into the coop, and 
covered them with waterproofs. In the 
evening they were stowed in a small ham¬ 
per and brought into the house, where 
they slept, to renew themselves for a fresh 
attack on the garden next morning. 

Of course some of the brood were weakly 
and had to be conveyed into the house to 
have various concoctions poured down their 
throats and to be wrapt in flaunel before 
the fire. 

So far Jack’s venture had not been lucra¬ 
tive ; he obtained about five eggs per week* 
and to get the eggs when laid was a 
most laborious process. The door of the 
house was so extremely low, and so ex¬ 
tremely narrow, and so very much white¬ 
washed, that it was with difficulty that Jack 
could squeeze himself in. But when it came 
to my having to do so—for the freshness 
of the new toy was wearing off—Jack was 
no longer down by six, and often confided 
his pets to my care to feed. I did not 
enjoy it! The house being so low, I had 
almost to crawl along, whilst my hair 
caught at every step in the wire at 
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the top. Moreover the door was very frail, 
and would not properly fasten from the 
inside, so that often whilst I groaned at 
the farther end the pets would make a 
rapid exulting exit through the half-open 
door,—and the damage they did,—the 
trouble they were to secure,—the wild ges¬ 
ticulations and the stealthy decoys we had 
recourse to ere they were safely in their 
own dominion again! 

The young Dorkings were growing apace, 
and, alas! as their days and dimensions in¬ 
creased, a most xDugnacious tendency began 
to show itself. The dread suspicion that 
they were all cockerels gradually dawned 
upon us. They fought most earnestly; 
not a night passed without some victim to 
a deadly conflict having to be sheltered in 
a basket in the kitchen; and then, on 
account of its maimed condition, it was 
allowed the run of the garden. My garden, 
in which I had taken such pride, a scene 
of havoc, destruction, coops, baskets, fowls, 
an ungainly hen-house, of general confu¬ 
sion ! It was too bad. If Jack would only 
give them up ! Our desire was granted; 
he discovered a friend who wanted some 
fowls. Infatuated friend! 

They went; the house has been pulled 
down, the mania is over, our garden is 
pretty once more ! What will be the next 
mania, I wonder ? 

Nerissa 

-- 

SOME TYPICAL BRITISH BUTTER¬ 
FLIES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Ma., f.l.s. 

[See Coloured Frontispiece.] 

I S tlie splendid Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Pa- 
pilio modicum) (see Fig. 1) to become extinct 
in this country ? I very much fear so, and that it 
•will sliaro the fate of the Large Copper, which, 
within personal recollection, was one of the com¬ 
monest of British butterflies in its own districts, 
hut is now acknowledged to be absolutely ex* 
tinct. The fact is that their food-plant can 
grow only in fenny districts, and as these 
have been reclaimed, and placed under cultiva¬ 
tion, the insect perishes for lack of food. 

Such may be the case with the Swallow-tail, 
which is now scarcely ever found except in one 
or two fenny places, those about Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and Huntingdon being its chief re¬ 
maining strongholds. 

More than thirty years ago I saw, and phased 
for some time, a solitary specimen which was 
flying over the meadows bordering the Gherwell, 
near Oxford. It flew too swiftly and at too 
great an elevation to be captured, and, after a 
long and fatiguing chase, I lost it. Of course I 
went day after day to the same locality, but 
never saw it again. 

However, it may still he found in the districts 
already mentioned, and is plentiful enough in 
the proper season. The larva feeds mostly on 
the wild carrot, and, on account of its shape and 
colouring, is very conspicuous. The ‘‘seg¬ 
ments, ” or rings, of which its body is composed, 
are exceedingly bold and deeply marked, as if 
twelve threads had been tied tightly round it. 
The general colour is bright green, hut each 
segment is surrounded with a hold band of vel¬ 
vety black spotted with red. 

Immediately behind the head are a couple of 
reddish horns, if they may he called by that 
name. They are quite soft, and exude a strongly 
smelling fluid, especially when handled. The 
pupa, or chrysalis, belongs to the “belted” or 
“girt” group (scientifically Succinctcv ), being 
fastened to the stem of the food-plant by a belt 
or girdle of strong silk, which passes round the 
body, and is attached at either end to the plant 
stem. 

Reclaiming fen-land is a good deed, but it has 


its drawbacks, and among them is the destruc¬ 
tion of many phases of natural history. Fen- 
loving birds are vanishing so fast, that before 
long a bittern will he almost as scarce as the 
Great Bustard. Birds will be followed by in¬ 
sects, and the Swallow-tailed Butterfly is sure to 
he one of them. 

This is the more to be regretted, as it is the 
only British species -which connects our butter¬ 
flies with the gorgeous, long-tailed insects of 
the tropics. Another species, the scarce Swal¬ 
low-tailed Butterfly (Papilio poclalirius), is said 
to have been once or twice taken in England, 
hut I very much doubt whether a fair capture of 
the insect has ever been made. The tails of the 
hind wings are much longer and narrower than 
those of the maehaon, but it is not nearly so 
handsome an insect. Three long and three 
short black streaks cross the fore wings, the 
outer edge of which is also black. 

Although the Brimstone Butterfly ( Ooncp - 
teryx rhamni) cannot take rank as a Swallow¬ 
tail, the angles of both pairs of wings, especially 
those of the bind pair, are elongated, and de¬ 
cidedly pointed. In fact, the generic name of 
Goneptcryx signifies “angle-winged,” and is 
given to it in consequence of this formation. 

One of the most plentiful of our butterflies, it 
is one of the most interesting, and certainly not 
one of the least beautiful. 

The male, which is represented at Fig. 2, 
is rich yellow, and has a small spot of warm 
orange in the middle of each wing. These spots 
are rather variable in size and depth of colour. 
If a perfectly uninjured specimen be examined, 
the long, glossy, white, silken hairs of the 
thorax will be seen in all their beauty, as they 
rise from each side of the thorax, and unite at 
the tips, like the sides of a gabled roof. 

The female is larger thau her mate, but not 
so richly coloured, lier wings being of a pale 
greenish yellow, and looking very much as if 
they had faded by exposure to light. The short, 
stout antennae of this butterfly are worthy of 
notice. 

It is one of the hibernators, and is therefore 
apt to make its appearance even in winter time, 
should a few warm days intervene between the 
frosts. 

As the specific name implies, the caterpillar 
feeds on the buckthorn (■ rhamnus ), and may he 
found indifferently on either of the two British 
species. The pupa is one of the belted, or girt 
kind, and is remarkable for the long and sharply- 
pointed snout. 

Next on our list comes the Green-veined 
White (Picris napi ), the under surface of which 
is shown at Fig. 3. 

It derives its name from the fact that in most 
specimens, though not in all, the veins or “ner- 
vures” of the under surface of the hind pair of 
wings are boldly edged with green. Their 
colour, however, is exceedingly variable, the 
green taking dilferent shades, and sometimes 
actually fading into grey. 

The example given in the plate, however, was 
taken from an excellent typical specimen of the 
insect. Whether, however, the edges of the ner- 
vures be grey or green, they are so conspicuous 
that the butterfly cannot be mistaken for any 
other species, not even for the Small Garden 
White ( Picris rapoc ), which resembles it in size, 
but has no green or grey streaks on the under 
surface of the hind wings. 

Like many other butterflies, it is extremely 
variable in size, some specimens being twice as 
large as others. The reader, however, must not 
think that because these dwarf specimens are 
small, they must he young. Having once at¬ 
tained their wings, they can grow no more, and 
just as they are when first developed, so will 
they be when they die. 

It is almost impossible to disabuse the public 
mind of the idea that insects can grow, and so 
firmly is this idea implanted, that many persons 
persist in believing that a common gnat will 
grow into a daddy-longlegs in process of time. 

Fanciful and totally inappropriate names are 
often given to butterflies, hut every now 


and then we come across a thoroughly appropri¬ 
ate title, such as is the Orange-tip Butterfly,, 
applied to the insect at Fig. 4. The scientific 
name is Eucliloc cardamines. 

The name of Orange-tip, however, is only 
applicable to the male, which has the tips of the 
upper wings of a bright orange colour, with the 
exception of a black outer edge. In both sexes 
the under surface of tlie hind wings is beautifully 
mottled with green, produced by a mixture of 
black and yellow scales. Markings of a some¬ 
what similar hue may be found in the very rare 
Bath White ( Picris Daplidicc ), but they are 
much larger and not so clearly defined. 

The caterpillar is found chiefly on the common 
cuckoo-flower ( Cardaminc pratensis ), and tlie 
pupse may be found tied to the stem. These 
remarkable pupae cannot be mistaken for those 
of any other insect, as they are slender, curved 
backwards, and so sharply pointed at tlie snout 
that they hear a curious resemblance to the 
long-bodied snout moths which are so common 
among grasses. 

This pretty butterfly is very plentiful, and, as 
it flies low, is not swift, and does not readity 
take alarm, is easily taken, and is sure to he 
among the first of the young collector’s cap¬ 
tures. 

Another appropriately named species is the - 
Marbled White Butterfly (Arge galathea), shown 
at Fig. 5, an insect which cannot be mistaken for 
any other British butterfly. It is plentiful, and 
yet scarce, as it is extremely local, and does not 
fly for any distance. This extremely local 
range is the more remarkable as the caterpillar 
feeds on grasses which are found everywhere. 
But, where it does choose to take up its habita¬ 
tion, it is exceedingly plentiful, so thakjwhen a 
collector comes across a single specimen, he may 
he tolerably sure that he will be able to take as 
many as he wants. 

Yet it can be found all over England, though 
not, I believe, in Scotland. I have seen it in 
every part of England which I have visited, 
though, as stated above, it always restricted 
itself to certain localities. 

The Marbled White is one of the later butter¬ 
flies, seldom making its appearance before July, 
and mostly being seen towards the end of that 
month. 

There is a slight variation in its tint, the 
ground being sometimes milky white, and some¬ 
times taking a pale yellow hue. 

A very common insect is the Wall Butterfly 
(Lasiommata mcgccra ), shown at Fig. 6. 

This is almost an obtrusively common butter¬ 
fly, absolutely forcing itself on the attention of 
the passenger. 

Every one who has walked along a country 
road must have noticed this brown-winged, 
insect fluttering along just ahead of him. Some¬ 
times it settles for a moment, hut then rises 
again, and pursues its course. In fact, it acts 
very much as the Yellow-hammer does, and, like 
that bird, seems to consider the traveller as 
being made expressly for its own amusement. 

As is the case with several butterflies, the 
lower surface is more attractive than the upper : 
the hind wings having a row of double-ringed 
spots along the outer edges. 

Being so familiar, it looks, as if it could, he 
captured without difficulty. Blit its habit of 
keeping itself just out of reach stands it in good 
stead, and it has rather an irritating way of 
avoiding the stroke of the net by a foot or 
two. 

However, a knowledge of its habits enables us 
to catch it without much difficulty. The best plan 
is to let it alone, when it is sure to settle on the 
ground, or on a wall if it can find one. It ex¬ 
pects to have a few moments of repose, and 
arranges itself for that purpose. But, if the 
collector will make a quick rush as soon as the 
butterfly has settled, he will generally capture 
it before it has had time to take the alarm. 

The caterpillar, like that of the preceding 
insect, feeds on grasses. 

I have mentioned, when treating of the Wall 
Butterfly, that some insects were more notable 
for the under than for the upper surface of their 
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wings. Especially is this the case with the 
Kinglet Butterfly (Hipparchia hyperanthus), 
the under surface of which is shown in plate. 

The upper surface has nothing remarkable 
about it, being deep brown fringed with grey, 
and having several round spots, black in the 
centre, and grey around the black. These are 
bolder in the female than in the male. 

But on the under surface of the wings may 
be seen the very conspicuous marks from which 
the insect derives its appropriate name. They 
are nearly parallel with the outer edges, three on 
each front wing, and five on the hind wing. 
The spots are first pale tawny yellow’, within 
which is a nearly circular spot of black, with a 
small white centre. The ground colour is soft 
warm brov r n. 

There is considerable variation in different 
individuals, but the specimen which has been 
figured affords a very good type of the insect. 

It is very common, and there is no difficulty 
in taking it. But the wings are very fragile, 
being apt to split up between the nervures, 
so that many specimens must be taken before 
the collector can secure a really perfect series 
for his cabinet. The edges of woods and copses 
are, perhaps, the best localities for this very 
pretty insect. 

There is a very small butterfly, called the Little 
Kinglet, or Mountain Ringlet {Ercbia Epiphron) 
(see Fig. 8), which at one time was so rare as to 
be placed among the dubious British species. 
It must, how’ever, be more numerous than is 
generally thought, for, although the Cumber- 
land mountain grounds have been mentioned 
as its rediscovered localities, I am tolerably 
certain that it may have been taken and re¬ 
jected, on the supposition that it was only a 
dwarfed specimen of the Common Kinglet. 

Then there is another very small species, the 
Marsh Kinglet (Ccvnonympha davits), which is 
supposed to be restricted to the north of Eng¬ 
land. Yet I have taken it in Bagley Wood, near 
Oxford, and u r as not at all surprised that any 
one should have mistaken it for a very small 
Common Kinglet. Indeed, my companion was 
of that opinion when he saw my capture, and at 
first could not understand my surprise at dis¬ 
covering such an insect in such a locality. 

Bagley Wood, however, has so great a variety 
of soil, and consequently of vegetation, that ail 
kinds of unexpected insects are found in it. 
There is plenty of wet and sloppy, though not 
of genuine marsh soil, so that a marsh-loving 
butterfly might well find a home there. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NAUTILUS VOYAGE. 



ome of tur readers 
have expressed a 
desire to have more 
details about 
the wonderful 
voyage of the 
Nautilus across 
the Atlantic. 
There is not 
much to add 
to the graphic 
account alrea¬ 
dy given in 
the Boy’s Own 
Paper, which 
was the actual 
log noted in 
pencil day by 
day, and written out in legible narrative. It 
would have been easy to expand it, but there is 
most value in the plain, unvarnished tale, as 
told by the elder of the two brothers Andrews. 

The boat remains as one of the sights at the 
Brighton Aquarium, and is not likely again to 


cross the ocean. On looking at the tiny craft, 
in length and depth not larger than an ordinary 
dining-room table, and with planking only half 
an inch thick, the w’onder is how it ever survived 
the perils of the ocean. It looks like a toy-boat, 
which the waves could not fail to overwhelm, 
and which any of the monsters of the deep 
could have knocked to pieces by an angry attack 
or a playful charge. 

The endurance of the crew is even more won¬ 
derful than the frailness of their boat. In the 
littla^cabin there is not room for a grown man 
to turn over, and it afforded very partial rest or 
shelter. Bay after day, and night after night, 
they wore their wet clothes unchanged ; their 
sleep always brief and broken, and sometimes 
they had no rest for a week. They had the hot 
coffee only a few times in the forty-five days of 
the voyage, and could eat little. Chewing 
tobacco, after the manner of sailors, seemed 
their chief comfort, and may have lessened the 
nervous tension, as well as stayed their hunger. 
Their whole reserve force was exhausted in the 


from being lost. He is also a bit of a genius in 
his way, being able to turn his hands to many 
sorts of work, following that which pays the best. 
Neither of the men ever before took an observa¬ 
tion of the sun for finding positions at sea, and 
only claim to be average amateur boat sailors. 
Their first observation on board the Nautilus 
after her departure from Boston was described 
in the log. 

Their quadrant was an old one, disused for 
many years, and sadly in want of repairs. 
Their chronometer was a watch, which broke 
down shortly after they left home, leaving them 
without time altogether. Their longitude could 
be found only by keeping dead reckoning, or 
speaking vessels when convenient, either being 
very defective oftentimes. 

Their course took them into the “Cap 
Seas,” or “ Rolling Forties” of sailors, to the 
south and eastward of the Grand Banks, ex¬ 
posing them to the danger of being engulfed 
for weeks. For eighteen days they were with¬ 
out sun, moon, or stars, and in the worst of 
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task of getting across, and would not have 
sufficed for this, apart from their indomitable 
pluck and firm perseverance. These “ Beverley 
boys” do credit to the physical constitution and 
adventurous spirit of the New England race. 

These men were not even sailors ; they were 
artisans, or working men, with little nautical 
knowledge and experience. The eldest brother 
(whose portrait is that to the left hand), William 
A. Andrews, was at this time thirty-five years of 
age, his only experience, as part of a ship’s 
company, being one trip to the Grand Banks, 
taken more for his health and recreation than 
anything else, as he knew that his share of the 
receipts would be insufficient to meet the current 
expenses that would be incurred during his 
absence from home. As he belonged to a small 
town on the Bay of Massachusetts, his inexperience 
of the sea must be regarded as a neglect of early 
tuition, but his tastes were not in that line. He 
is a mechanic of some skill and an inquiring 
mind; a pianoforte-maker by trade, having 
worked for the well-known firm of Chickering 
and Sons, Boston, for about eight years, and 
other well-known manufacturers. He also is an 
old soldier, having served four years and three 
months during the civil war, with distinc¬ 
tion as colour-bearer, and being wounded three 
times. He has travelled a good deal through 
most of the States, and has been also in the 
British provinces, Mexico, Panama, and the 
West Indies. 

The younger brother, Asa W. Andrews 
(w'hose portrait w r e also give), is twenty-three 
years of age, and has been to the fishing-ground 
several times, having had several narrow escapes > 


weather. Their course was in the line of meet¬ 
ing between the Arctic current and Gulf stream, 
where the water is ahvays troubled, and ready 
for a commotion at the least wind in either di¬ 
rection. Their chart was an old second-hand 
one, without the information of those of a 
later date, and having many bugbears and 
obsolete rocks. They had a good compass, how¬ 
ever, one of Baker’s, of Boston. For small 
craft, they say, there is not its equal, being of 
great power and very steady under any circum¬ 
stances. 

With all their disadvantages, they made a 
straighter course across than 75 ships out of 100. 
They made the best time of any small sailing boat. 
The first third of the voyage took twenty-six 
days, the other two-tliirds only nineteen days. 
With fair wind and weather, they say the 
voyage could be made in twenty-five days. 
From the meridian of Cape Race to Queens¬ 
town their sailing time was only twenty-one days. 

They counted fourteen separate storms, the 
first lasting four days and the second five days. 
They drifted over 200 miles on their course 
backwards with a fair wind, and could not sail 
on account of the enormous combing u’aves in 
the second storm. 

Many old sea captains even now doubt that 
the Nautilus came over by fair means, she being 
so slightly built, notwithstanding the brothers 
spoke thirty-seven vessels on the passage, many 
of them in bad weather, all of w 7 hich reported 
them. 

By a singular coincidence, the elder brother 
always said they -would be forty-five days cross¬ 
ing the ocean. 
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The hardest task, they say, was the bidding 
adieu to family relations and friends before the 
immense throng of spectators assembled to see 
the start. 

The rig of the boat is the most primitive 
possible. She weighs less with everything in 
her than the ballast of the smallest boat that 
ever crossed before them, and is the only boat 
that ever crossed with only provisions and crew, 
and they had less than any other boat. 

French papers spoke of the voyage as more 
like one of Jules' Verne’s than a reality. They 
were presented with an American flag on their 
arrival in Paris. The Nautilus has no air or 
water-tight compartments, cork linings, caulk¬ 
ing, self-righting or life-saving apparatus of any 
kind. 

At the race of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities boats’ crews on the Thames, London, 
5th April, 1878, the Andrews Brothers had the 
honour of flying the only American flag on the 
river, the lion, secretary of the Thames Sailing 
Club, Mr. Gus. Wright, kindly tendering them 
the services of his fine yacht, the Oona, for the 
day. After the race the day was spent in a 
sail up and down the river. 

At the close of the Paris Exposition, where it 
attracted much notice, the Nautilus was booked 
to the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, London, 
where it remained till April 7th, 1879. It was 
then taken to Brighton. 

In conclusion, one of the most interesting 
documents is the subjoined inventory of the 
outfit of the Nautilus, beginning with 

Provisions and Stores. 

60 galls, water in 6 kegs; llO lb. biscuits in air-tiglit 
tins ; 30 cans Boston baked beans ; 10 caus tomatoes 
and peaches ; 10 cans green corn ; 10 cans green peas ; 

7 cans St. Louis corned beef ; 1 can condensed milk; 

1 can grapes, preserved; 1 can dried apples, preserved; 

1 can crab apples, preserved; 1 can condensed beef ; 

1 lb. tea; 10 lb. coffee; 2 lb. salt; £ lb. pepper; 1 lb. 
salts; 10 lb. figs; 2 lb. oatmeal; 2 lb. Indian meal; 2 
bottles horse radish ; 1 bottle JEtenne’s magic oil : 2 
bottles French mustard; 1 doz. lemons ; 1 pepper 
castor; 1 fog horn ; 1 mustard spoon ; 1 loaf bread ; 1 
loaf cake ; 1 ham; 1 gross matches; 4 knives; 2 
forks; 2 spoons ; 1 coffee-pot; 2 dippers ; 2 plates, 
tin; 6 galls, kerosene oil; 1 gall, alcohol; 1 gall, 
cod-liver oil to lay the seas ; 3 lanterns, white ; 2 
wooden buckets; 1 jug molasses ; 1 jug vinegar; 1 
jug for water; 4 boxes sardines; 1 box Ayer’s cathartic 
pills; 20 lb. tobacco; 1 can opener; 2 bottles Irish 
whisky; 15 bottles laager beer; 5 clay pipes; 1 ham¬ 
mer ; L hatchet; 1 saw: 4 bits ; screws, nails, tacks; 

1 screwdriver; boatswain’s whistle; 1 life-belt, ami 
other miscellaneous articles too numerous to mention ; 

2 suits oil-clothes; 2 prs. rubber boots ; 1 pr. mittens; 

2 prs. wristers; 4 towels; 4 handkerchiefs; 1 bed-tick ; 

1 blanket; 1 pillow ; 1 cushion; 1 mirror ; 2 combs ; 

1 brush ; 2 tooth-brushes; 1 wooden pump for water 
kegs. 

All of their under clothes, and two good 
suits of clothes, they threw away in England, 
being wet and mouldy. 

Captain Edwards, of Mullyon, kindly lent 
them a Channel Guide after their arrival there. 
Captain of Pilot Boat No. 2, of Plymouth, the 
Allow Me, also presented them with a Pilot’s 
Guide of English side of the Channel. 

Nautical Instruments. 

1 chart, North Atlantic; 1 quadrant for taking lat. 
and long. ; 1 chronometer watch, regulated to Green¬ 
wich time ; 1 Baker’s oil-compass, very nice ; 1 ordinary 
air-compass; 1 boat compass, or tell-tale ; 2 compass 
needles, my own manufacture ; 1 parallel rule; 2 pair 
dividers; 1 nautical almanack, for getting sun’s de¬ 
clination ; 1 Bowditch’s navigation book. 

1 Holy Bible ; 1 box of stationery ; 6 lead pencils. 

Miscellaneous. 

2 pieces of leather, for chaffing purposes ; 1 piece of 
canvas, for ditto ; 1 roll of marlin, for ditto; 1 151b. 
anchor ; 1 canvas drogue, for lieaving-to ; 50 fathoms 
cable ; 2 oars and rowlocks; 2 blocks; 1 American 
flag; 1 English union jack; 1 French flag; 1 sailor’s 
clothes-bag; 1 sailor’s hammock (we used it to keep \ 
our clothes off from the side of the boat); 1 fair 
leader ; 2 spruce poles, for repairing ; 1 storm sail (try¬ 
sail) ; 1 codfisli-line; 1 small fish-line; 1 log-book, for 
memorandum; 1 pair tting pliers; 1 razor ; 1 roll 
copper wire ; 1 small screwdriver; 2 files; 1 hammer ; 

1 hatchet; 1 saw ; 1 plane ; 1 coffee-pot; 1 stewpan; 

1 funnel; 2 plates (tin); 2 dippers (tin); 1 jar for 
matches, air-tight; 1 2-foot rule; 2 bottles whisky 
(Irish), for sickness only ; 1 wooden pipe, Walter made 
on the passage 1 roll of spare rope; 1 watch-key ; 1 
kerosene oil-stove (a nuisance); 1 alcohol lamp (a good 
thing); 1 sponge ; 1 six-shot revolver ; 2 dozen screw- 
eyes ; 2 dols. in greenbacks, 4 dol. in silver. 

We had also six letters to mail to different persons 
in Eugland on arrival. 




THE SEAWEED ALBUM. 



A Seaweed Album. 


A s this is tlie proper season for beginning 
such a pleasant task as that indicated by 
the heading to this article, we will give such 


paper, and over it a piece of linen 
rag. Then over that again another 
sheet of blotting-paper (Fig. 3). 

The blotting-paper dries the weed, 
but would stick to it but for the rag. 
Never mind a few failures, practice 
is the best teacher. 

Place one layer upon the other, 
and then put the heap between two 
boards (Fig. 4), and place any weight 
—say a few books—over them. 
Three or four days will dr} r them. 

When ready, first turn up the 
edge of one to see if they are quite 
dry. Then remove the blotting- 
paper and rag from each very gently, 
so as not to pull the weed off. Most 
seaweeds are of a gummy nature, 
and stick to the paper. But the 
harder ones sometimes require a 
little mucilage or paste to keep them 
in place. 

When your specimens are large you can only 
put one on a page. All you have to do is to 
touch each corner on the back lightly with 
mucilage and put it neatly into your book. If 



Fig 3.—Drying the Seaweed. 


simple instructions as should enable any boy to 
succeed. 

First, make a scrap-book like your stamp- 
album. You can have no idea how pretty a 
carefully-made seaweed album is. 

Having collected from the beach all the more 
delicate specimens you can find, taking care that 
they are nice and fresh, you set to work. Put 
the pieces you have selected into a basin of fresh 
water, to clean them from salt and sand, and 
leave them there while you get some white 
paper, an old linen rag, and some blotting- 
paper. Also a soup-plate, filled with fresh 
water, and a small camel-hair brush. 



Select a nice piece of weed, then put it into 
the soup-plate, where it floats. Slightly damp 
a sheet of white paper and slip it under the 
Weed (Fig. 1), and raise it till the latter is half 
dry. Then with the brush spread it out nicely 
(Fig. 2). The aim is to make a pretty picture. 



Fig. 2.—Arranging the Seaweed. 

Now gently raise the paper with the weed on 
it out of the water*and let it drip for a second 
or two. The more taste you have and the more 
care yon take, the greater will he your success. 
Put the paper and weed on a piece of blotting- 


they are small you can put several, and some¬ 
times a good many, on one page. With a little 
taste and care you may arrange them very 
prettily with six specimens of the three great 
classes into which they fire divided—viz., the 
red seaweeds ( Rliodos}-)crmcce ), the olive-coloured 
( Melanospcrmcx ), and the green (Chlorotyermccc), 
and at every new place you visit you may get 
new ones. 

Some tropical seaweeds are exceedingly deli¬ 
cate and pretty, especially those found on coral 
islands and reefs. And you might also enlist 
friends in many parts of the world, and thus in 
time you may have a valuable collection both 
of native and foreign seaweeds. 

As regards duplicates, keep them at tlie end 
of your album ; you may soon meet with or hear 
of other collectors glad to exchange specimens. 



Fig. 4.—The Press. 


Seaweeds are most abundant near the s a~ 
shore, but doubtless they exist all over the sea- 
bottom, wherever they can get rootliold and a 
suitable place to live. Deep-seaweeds arc gene¬ 
rally very delicate, rare, and valuable because 
difficult to get. 

There are various uses for them too. Many 
kinds of fish live on them, just as cows and 
sheep feed on grass. In Gothland the great 
bladder-weed is used to feed pigs, and hence 
called “ swine-tang.” In times of scarcity even 
horses and cattle thrive on it. Several kinds of 
seaweed are eaten as a delicacy in north-western 
Europe. In Ireland a sweetmeat is made of 
dulse. In Kamscliatka they make a fermented 
drink of seaweed. In China and Japan they 
make soup of a swallow’s nest, said to be con¬ 
structed of a peculiar variety of seaweed. 

Again, laver is used as a medicine ; iodine 
and other valuable chemicals are got from sea¬ 
weeds : others make glue and varnish. AV hen 
dried they are used for fuel, and also manure. 
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R0EIN30N CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


suppose that 
for most "boys 
who have read 
the “ Life and 
Adventures of 
Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,” the very 
name of the 
island of Juan 
Fernandez has a 
peculiar charm. Its 
sandy beach, its 
lofty rocks, the re- 
of wild goats, its 
caves, and green 



mi) 


fuge 
dark 

hills, and wooded vales, 
as depicted by Defoe, are 
familiar to many who 
know little and care less 
about the geography of 
much more important 
places nearer home. 
Though they may never 
have seen the island on 
a map, or looked it out 
in a gazetteer, yet they 
have formed distinct ideas 
of the place, helped, no 
doubt, by the imagina¬ 
tion of artists. 

Little or nothing is 
known of the old Spanish 
navigator, Don Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, who discovered 
the island and bequeathed 
his name to it Yet that 
name, owing to the fertile 
imagination and graceful 
pen of Daniel Defoe, 
^serves to conjure up from 
*the memory of those who 
have read his book scenes 
of travel and adventure 
which, once read, are 
never to be forgotten. 

The Juan Fernandez, 
then, which awakens our 
interest is not the old 
Spanish navigator, but 
an island in the South 
Pacific Ocean, 10,000 
miles off our “ tight little 
island 35 of Great Britain, 
and about 400 miles to 
the west of Valparaiso, 
the chief seaport of Chili, 
on the west coast of South 
America. Its latitude is 
33° 40' south, and its 
longitude 79° west, a_ 
fact which will be better* 
understood and appre¬ 
ciated after a few voyages 
at sea. The island is 
about eighteen miles long 
by six broad, is some¬ 
what mountainous, and 
its shores abrupt. One 
mountain, which, owing 
to its shape, is called El 
Yunque, or the anvil, 
rises to a height of more 
than 3,000 feet (some 
say nearly 4,000) above 
the sea—nearly as high 
as the highest mountain 
in Wales. The island is 
of volcanic origin, and 
hence many of the moun¬ 
tains and hills are pre¬ 
cipitous and fantastic ; 
its valleys, however, are 
some of them very fer¬ 
tile, well - wooded, and 
abound in springs, and its shores are indented 
with bays, of which three or four form excellent 
harbours for ships. 

Here, nearly two centuries ago, a solitary 
Scotch seaman, named Alexander Selkirk, or 






Selcraig, was left, and spent more than four 
years of his life. The tale of his sojourn, when 
he related it after his return home, is said to 
have suggested to Defoe the idea which he has 
worked out in that most interesting book already 
referred to, the “ Life and Adventures of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe.” 

Some persons, however, think that some West 
India island would better accord with Defoe’s 
narrative, as there are no “savages” on Juan 
Fernandez, and perhaps never Were ; no wolves 
nor bears, and no tropical vegetation. This, 
however, is of little importance ; the interest of 
readers required these things, and the artist put 
them in, on the same principle, as I have been 
told, that Eastern travellers, before the inven¬ 
tion of photography, used to put palm-trees into 
all views of the Holy Land, though there were 
not half a dozen places where these trees were 
to be'found. Besides, Defoe was writing fic¬ 
tion, not fact, and only professed to keep within 
the bounds of probability. 

The sojourn of poor Selkirk on the island was 
much less exciting than Defoe represents it; 
for instead of his man Friday to help him to 
shoot the bears, wolves, and savages, there were, 
as we have said, no bears or wolves to shoot, 
and no one, “saint or savage,” man, woman, or 
child, to keep him company, save only the wild 
goats, rats, and sea birds which inhabited the 
place. His firelock and his Bible were his only 
comforts. The island, which then belonged to 
Spain, and now to Chili, is said to be useful as 
a place of call for vessels proceeding from the 
Atlantic by way of Cape Horn to Peru or Cali¬ 
fornia, or from Valparaiso to Sydney or Mel¬ 
bourne. But a century and a half ago only 
there was no trade to San Francisco, for it was 
not then built; Californian gold had not then 
been discovered, Peruvian guano was unknown 
to commerce, and British emigrants had not 
begun to seek fresh fields and pastures new in 
Australia and New Zealand, and no Christian 
missionary, as "Williams or Selwyn, Pritchard 
or Pattison, Hunt or Guliek, had begun to 
civilise the savage cannibals, then inhabiting 
the various groups of South Sea Islands. Long, 
therefore, had Selkirk to wait for the call of an 
English ship, though of Spanish he saw several 
pass, and two anchored near the shore. The 
sailors of one of these tried to shoot him as he 
ran away into the woods, fearing to be captured 
by them lest he should be taken to the mines of 
Peru or Chili ; or perhaps they mistook him 
for some strange animal, as he was clad with 
wild-goat skins, put together in so rude a fashion 
that he looked, as he tells us, wilder than ever 
did the animals themselves." 

Attempts have been made at different times 
to colonise this island, but they have either 
failed or been given up. It was long a penal 
settlement of Spain, and later of Chili; and an 
Englishman, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Sut¬ 
cliffe, who was for many years governor of the 
island previous to 1845, has left an interesting 
account of its vicissitudes under Spanish and 
Chilian rule. Several times has it, like the 
Chilian and Peruvian coasts, suffered severely 
from earthquakes ; and a tidal wave followed 
one of these about the middle of last century 
and destroyed thirty-five lives. Another earth¬ 
quake occurred in 1835, and several others since. 

Some years ago some United States adventurers 
hired the place, and tried to colonise the island 
with some Tahitians, but failed, and gave up the 
project. The cheapness and abundance of land 
in Chili, and the few ships that call, probably 
render the cultivation of the island a profitless 
speculation. Of the three harbours or bays on 
the coast, Port English on the south-east, Port 
Juan on the west, and Cumberland Bay on the 
north-east, the last is said to be the best by 
far, as vessels of 1,000 tons can anchor within 
a cable’s length of the shore, and plenty of fresh 
water and fruits are to be obtained at the head 
of the bay. 

In November, 1877, while the writer was in 
Valparaiso, Captain Chatfield, commander of 
H.M.S, Amethyste, made a trial trip from Val¬ 
paraiso to the island of Juan Fernandez to prac¬ 
tise his crew in handling the sails, gunnery, 
and the use of the engines, and the -work of the 


ship generally. A Mr. J. F. Hoefliger, who 
accompanied Captain Chatfield, wrote some 
account of the voyage and island, which ap¬ 
peared in the Valparaiso papers of the time, 
from which it appears that several of the valleys 
are very fertile, abounding in fruits, such as 
grapes, figs, cherries, and strawberries ; also the 
cork-tree, pimento, and several kinds of timber- 
trees abound, and the hill-sides furnish grass 
and herbage on which wild goats and sheep 
pasture. 

The same authority mentions that on an 
elevated spot, known as Selkirk’s Look-out, 
there is a cast-iron tablet (made by Messrs. Child 
and Son, of Valparaiso), about a metre square, 
fastened to the rock, on which in raised letters 
is the following inscription :— 

In memory of 
Alexander Selkirk, 

Mariner , 

A,native of Largo, in the County 
of Fife, Scotland, 

Who lived on this island 
In complete solitude 
For four years and four months. 

He was landed from the Cinque Ports Galley of 
96 tons, 16 guns, a.d. 1704, and was taken oif 
in the Duke privateer, February 12th, 1709. 

He died a Lieutenant of H.M.S. Weymouth, 
a.d. 1723, aged 47 years. 

This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s look-out, by 
Commodore Powell and the officers of H.M.S. 

Topaze, a.d. 1868. 

Most readers of English poetry, and even of 
our best school-books, are familiar with the 
interesting but pensive verses of the poet Cow- 
per, as he says, “supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk during his solitary abode in 
the island of Juan Fernandez.” The little 
satisfaction his kingdom gave him was perhaps 
equal to that experienced by many a despot, if 
only half the tales we have heard and read be 
true. 

“Iam monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

O solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 

Then, after making him lament the absence 
of “humanity, friendship, and love,” he de¬ 
picts him as turning, like the mutineers of the 
Bounty on the island of Pitcairn, to religion, 
and saying, with no less truth than beauty, 

“ Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared.” 

So far as “the sound of the church-going 
bell” is concerned the verse is as true now 
as it was two centuries ago, for one solitary 
farmer, with perhaps at times a dozen men and 
boys, who go over from Valparaiso to assist 
him in looking after his sheep and goats, and cul¬ 
tivating a little land, are all the population of 
the island ; and they probably feel about as 
lonely when there as Robinson Crusoe and his 
black man Friday in Defoe’s entertaining book. 
Few are the ships that call, and rare the visitors, 
there being but very little trade, and the farmer 
must forego many comforts for the little money 
that he makes from his cheap possession. The 
naturalist may visit the place with interest, but 
the entire ideas connected with such a place as 
a human residence are pensive and lonely, and 
fitly summed up by Cowper in hi-s last verse, 
which depicts the evening scene :— 
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“ But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid "down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There is mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. ” 

Selkirk died at the age of forty-seven years, 
but Defoe makes his hero, Robinson Crusoe, 
like iEneas of old, who ( multum ille ct terris 
jactatm et alio) was much tossed by land and 
sea, to undergo numberless hardships, both by 
sea and land, even long after he is married, and 
sixty-one years of age. And when at length 
he returns to London after ten years and nine 
months’ absence, we all sympathise with the 
old man of seventy-two as he says 

“And here, resolving to harass myself no 
more, I am preparing for a longer voyage than 
all these, having lived a life of infinite variety, 
and learnt sufficiently the value of retirement 
.and the blessing of ending our days in peace.” 

Oxford. w. b. keer, m.a. 



TOO BAD! 

By the Author of “Under a Cloud,” etc. 

I went with a friend 
not long ago to what 
we will call the A. B. C. 
station of the Overhead 
Railway. We took our 
tickets ; but 
the train ar¬ 
rived at the 
platform before 
we could reach 
it, and the gate 
was shut in our 
faces. My friend 
being very an¬ 
xious to proceed 
without delay, 
~~Z-= r put his hands 
_ upon the gate 
— - and vaulted 

~~~ - % over it. He was 

w immediately 

_ pounced upon 

' — 1 by an official. 

“You have no right to do that,” he said, “ I 
shall report you for it, and you will be sum¬ 
moned and have to pay a fine. You have bro¬ 

ken the by-laws of the company, and must 
•answer for it.” 

My friend confessed his error, but pleaded his 
anxiety to get on, and apologised. The ticket- 
collector was pacified. We proceeded on our 
way by the next train, and heard no more of 
the matter. A short time afterwards I had 
occasion to travel again by the “ Overhead 
Railway.” 

As I was going to the ticket-box, a little 
ragged boy with a very dirty face and dirty 
hands stepped in front of me. He held up two¬ 
pence in his grimy fingers, and said, with an 
eager but smiling countenance, 

“ Please, sir, I’m in a hurry ; let me get my 
ticket, please, sir.” 

I was not in a hurry, so I gave way to him, 
and waited while he took his ticket, and then, 
haviag taken my own, followed him to the 
platform. 

On this occasion also the train had arrived, 
.and the gate was already closed. 

The boy hesitated for a moment, and then 
throwing himself at full length upon the wet 
and dirty floor, dragged himself under the gate, 
and made his way to the platform. But the 
ticket-marker saw him and foil upon him in 
great anger. He knocked the boy down, picked 
him up again, boxed his ears, punched his head, 
shook him as a dog would shake a rat, and then 
put him in a corner under guard until, as he 
said, a policeman could be sent for to-take him 
away and lock him up. 

The boy bore his thrashing patiently. Per¬ 
haps he was used to such treatment. But the 


threat of being given in charge to a policeman 
seemed to strike him with terror. He cried and 
howled ; he begged the official’s pardon again 
and again; he promised repeatedly that he 
would never do such a thing “never no more 
he made the whole station re-echo with his cries. 

I spoke to the enraged official and pleaded the 
poor boy’s cause, and one or two otljier persons 
Aid the same. He had not been guilty of any 
great crime, we all thought. But the man was 
provoked, and would not listen to anything that 
was said. 

“ I know my duty,”he answered, rudely; “ I 
don’t want nobody to interfere with me.” 

And he thrust the boy back into his corner 
more roughly than before, and talked largely of 
what would be done when a policeman should 
be found. 

Thinking that I should do more harm than 
good by my remonstrance, I refrained from 
saying more. The train approached and I took 
my place, and when I last saw the culprit as I 
looked from the window he was still shut up in 
his corner, unable to make his journey, and, as 
the train moved off, I heard his howls and cries 
still reverberating through the station. 

Then it suddenly occurred to me what I ought 
to have said, and what I might have done. 

I ought to have said quietly to the official, 
“ You have knocked this boy down; you have 
boxed his ears, punched his head, pulled his 
hair, and frightened him almost out of his 
senses. You had no right to do that. You 
‘ don’t want nobody to interfere with you,’ and 
you may be sure he don’t want nobody to inter¬ 
fere with him in that style. The by-laws of 
your company do not authorise you to assault 
your passengers. The boy did wrong, and it 
would have been better perhaps to have given him 
a few cuffs than to make him lose his train, and 
give him in charge to the police. But you 
had no right to do both. You have exceeded 
your duty, but 1 hope you will be more guarded 
in future, and if you will now let the poor boy 
go, there will be an end of the matter. If not, 
1 shall report you at headquarters, and will 
stand up for the boy and give my evidence 
wherever he is charged.” 

And 1 ought to have said to the boy, 

“You have done wrong, my lad, and you 
have suffered for it, but you have begged this 
man’s pardon and have promised never to do so 
again. You must keep your promise, and 
the ticket-marker will now kindly let you go. 

I think that would have satisfied them both, 
and I should have had the pleasure of seeing the 
boy take his place in the train, and proceed to 
keep his appointment, which, by-the-by, may 
have been of quite as much consequence to him 
as mine was to me, notwithstanding his ragged 
jacket and his dirty face. . ... 

It was a pity I did not think of it in time. 
But I was angry and indignant, and vexed that 
I could do nothing, instead of calmly consider¬ 
ing what I could really do. 

I can’t help feeling angry and indignant still 
when I think of it. Why should crawling 
under a gate be esteemed, such a much greater 
offence than leaping over it ? Nobody offered to 
punch my friend’s head, or to pull his hair. 
Nobody threatened to send for a policeman or 
to stop his journey. He was to be summoned ; 
that was all. And even that threat was soon 
withdrawn. Yet he deserved to be punished quite 
as much as the boy, or even more, because he 
knew all about the by-laws, which the boy did not. 
To be sure, my friend had a first-class ticket, and 
was very well dressed, and stood six feet in his 
shoes, while the boy was ragged and small and 
had a ticket for the third-class, and had only 
paid twopence for it. That, it wbuld seem, 
made all the difference. 

It reminded me of an old German rhyme 
showing how, among the brutes, one preys upon 
another ; the strong persecuting the weak, and 
the great the small. Each verse ended with the 
couplet, 

Dio hist mem 

Denn ich bin gross und du hist Mein , 

which is sufficiently like the English for most 
boys to be able to understand it, 


Thou art mine 

For I am great and thou art small. 

The following is a translation of the whole 
from memory. I retain the word klein because 
it is expressive, and—because—well, because I 
cannot think of any other that will suit the 
rhyme so well. 

A little fish, with hungry eye, 

Sprang from the wave, and caught a fly. 

“ Please let me go,” the fly said, “ do, 

I never sought to injure you.” 

“ Nay,” the fish answered, “thou art mine, 

For I am great and thou art— Mein. ” 

A heron, darting through the air, 

Snapped up the fish. “Ah, spare me, spare 1” 
The fish exclaimed, “Why serve me so ? 
Unclasp your beak, and let me go ! ” 

“ Nay,” the bird answered, “ thou art mine, 
For I am great and thou art— Mein” 

An eagle, swooping from a height, 

Seized on the fier’n and held him tight. 

“ Ah me ! ” he cried, “ what is’t you do ? 

I never made a swoop at you ! ” 

“ Ha ! ” said the eagle, “thou art mine, 

For I am great and thou art— Mein.” 

A sportsman brought his gun to bear 
Upon the eagle hov’ring there.. 

“ 0 let me live ! ” the eagle cried : 

“ Bang, bang,” the murdTous gun replied. 

II Good! ” said the sportsman, “thou art mine, 
For I am great and thou art— Mein. ” 

That is all very well for eagles, and herons, 
and fishes, and flies. The “ brutes ” are intended 
to prey upon one another; and all the. lower 
animals are made subject to man for his use. 
Men too, and boys, have their different stations 
in life, and must do their duty in them accord¬ 
ingly. But that is no excuse for cruelty or 
injustice. Boys who read this paper will, no 
doubt, think it an awful shame that the poor 
ragged child who slipped under the gate should 
have been so much more severely dealt with than 
the man who jumped over it. Of course they 
would not have done such a thing themselves, 
and will never be guilty of tormenting or bully¬ 
ing other boys because they happen to be klein. 
On the contrary, they will be eager to take the 
part of the weak against all who would do them 
wrong. And it is to be hoped that they will be 
quicker in making up their minds about it than 
the writer of this paper was, who did not see clearly 
what he ought to have said and done until it was 
too late to say and do it. 

-<X><K>-- 

2T0TES Q2T ITEW STAMPS. 

Labuan.—I n the Malayan Archipelago, about 
six miles from Borneo, is the island of Labuan. 
It was ceded to Great Britain in 1847, and was 
at that time uninhabited. The following year 
Sir James Brooke (Rajah Brooke, whose portrait 
we have on the first Sarawak stamp) formed a 
settlement here, and there are now 5,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Four stamps have just been received 
from Labuan : 

2 cents, green. 

6 ,, yellow. 

12 ,, dark magenta. 

16 ,, blue. 

Tolima—Is one of the States of the United 
States of Colombia, and, for some reason, has 
separate postage-stamps. They have now two 
new ones : 

5 centavos, brown. 

10 ,, blue. 

ANtioquia— another State of the United 
States of Colombia—has added three new values 
to the series of stamps : 

20 cents, brown. 

50 ,, blue. 

2 pesos, black on yellow. 

Transvaal. —The sixpenny black stamp is 
used provisionally for one penny, and has a 
surcharge “1 Penny.” And ot this surcharge 
we have seen three varieties. 
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Mexico. —We have now four of the new set 
of Mexican stamps, and expect there will be 
more' soon. Postcards are also to be issued. 

1 centavo, Vandyke brown. 

2 ,, mauve. 

5 ,, orange. 

10 ,, blue. 

Portugal. —The 50 reis is now blue instead 
of green. 

San Salvador. —There are some stamps in¬ 
scribed, “ Union Postal Universal. Republica 
del Salvador,” but we have not yet received 
any authentic news about them. For several 
reasons we look upon them with suspicion. We 
will ascertain it they are genuine or not and 
let the readers of the “Bov’s Own Paper” 
know. 

British Guiana.— A postcard of rather 
larger size than ordinary is now in use in British 
Guiana. It is printed in red. There is the 
usual inscription and notice, “ Only the address 
to be written on this side.” 

' 3 cents, red. 

Denmark.—A new value lias been added to 
the last series of stamps, a 5 ore—the oval in 
the centre is blue, the frame red. 

5 ore, blue and red. 

Rotjmania.—W e have a 30 bani of the same 
type as the 1872 issue. 

30 bani, salmon. 

The 5 bani is green now, instead of bistre, and 
the postcard has a black stamp instead of blue. 

Jamaica. —The threepenny postcard has had 
the value altered to three-halfpence, and is sur¬ 
charged in black “Universal Postal Union,” 
“One Penny Half-penny.” 

Montevideo.— The new postcards of Monte¬ 
video are rather pretty; the single card is printed 
in blue and black, the reply card in red and 
black. The envelope stamps are not at all 
pleasing, but the series of adhesive stamps can 
compare well with any others as specimens of 
eDgraving. As the complete set has not been 
noticed before, we will now enumerate them. 

1 centesimo, brown. 

5 ,, green. 

10 ,, scarlet. 

20 ,, light brown. 

50 ,, black. 

1 peso, blue. 

India has two postcards now, a blue one for 
the postal union and a red-brown one for use in 
India. 

Egypt.— The Egyptian postcards have in¬ 
scriptions in French and Arabic, and the stamp 
in right-hand corner with a pyramid and the 
Sphinx. 

20 paras, chocolate. 

Persia. —The “ Carte-Correspcndance de 
Persona ” are out of date now, and a new card 
is issued with portrait of the Shah. He is re¬ 
presented wearing his diamond - covered hat 
and coat. 

21- shahee, black and red. 

Azores.— The Union Postale Universalle has 
been the cause of two new postcards being 
printed in Portugal. Those before Us have 
“ Azores ” printed on the stamps: Similar ones 
with “ Madeira” we expect Shortly. 

20 reis, blue. 

30 ,, green. 

Argentine Republic. — Postcards, single 
and reply, have just been received. They are 
well engraved, and have a good portrait of the 
president, with fasces on each side, similar to 
those on the United States postcards; 

Mauritius.— A postcard which, we suppose, 
is only provisional, has been seen ; it is s verv 
plain card,with “Mauritius. Postcard ” printed 
on it, and a 2-cent Mauritius stamp placed 
in the corner. 

i 

Newfoundland.— "We have a very handsome 
postcard from Newfoundland ; it lias a portrait 
of the Queen in widow’s weeds. The border of .tli j 
card is a splendid specimen of engraving. 

2 cents, scarlet. 

Heligoland.—T he postcard value three far¬ 


things has been surcharged and does duty now as 
a three-halfpenny postcard. 

Bulgaria.— Stamps are now in usein Bulgaria; 
they have the inscription in Russian characters. 
In the centre is a lion, which we suppose is the 
arms of Bulgaria. 

5 centimes, black and yellow. 

10 ,, black and yellow. 

W. Lincoln. 


WEATHER, FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s., 

Author of “Pleasant Hours with the Magic 
Lanternetc. 

PART VII. 

I N addition to the simple thermometer pre¬ 
viously described, there are others provided 
with self-acting contrivances to register the 
greatest heat and the greatest cold within any 
given period, or, as scientifically expressed, the 
maximum and the minimum temperatures. 
These self-registering thermometers are known 
by the names of the inventors, the most common 
being Rutherford’s and Six’s. 

The Rutherford's Thermometer (Fig. 1) con- 



Fig l. 


sists of two perfectly distinct thermometers, 
usually mounted on one block, on which the 
scale is marked, the tubes being placed hori¬ 
zontally, the bulbs of the tubes being at oppo¬ 
site ends of the block. 

The bulb of the maximum thermometer is 
filled with mercury, that of the minimum ther¬ 
mometer being filled with alcohol. Each of these 
thermometers is provided with a slender pin, 
fitting easily into the bore of the tube ; these 
pins are the indices. The index of the maximum 
thermometer (which is of steel) is placed in. the 
vacant part of the tube outside the mercurial 
column, but the index of the minimum ther¬ 
mometer (this is of opaque glass) is placed 
within the column of alcohol. The space 
above the mercury in the maximum thermo¬ 
meter is almost entirely filled with a colourless 
fluid of the character of glycerine ; the space in 
the spirit thermometer above the column is 
quite empty. 

To set tiie Rutherford Thermometer (that is 
to say, to make it ready for registering the tempe¬ 
rature), the block carrying the two thermometer 
tubes has to be lifted into a vertical position, 
which causes the two indices to slide to the ends 
of the two columns. The thermometer is then 
to be hung up horizontally, and needs no 
further attention. Should an increase in the 
temperature take place, both thermometers will 
be alike affected : the expansion in the maximum 
thermometer will drive the index forward, but 
the index in the minimum thermometer is left 
where it was, the alcohol passing freely round it. 

When a diminution in the temperature takes 
place, the mercury in the bulb of the maximum 
thermometer contracts, and draws back the 
column in the tube :" bur the index is not 
moved, it is left behind, and thus marks the 
extreme point the column had reached. A similar 
contraction takes place in the alcohol in the 
bulb of the minimum thermometer, and as this 
index is within the column, the index is also 
drawn back, and . its position indicates the 
lowest point to which the column has receded. 
When the positions of the. indices have been ob¬ 
served, the thermometer is to be reset as already 
described. 

There is a modification of Rutherford's Maxi¬ 
mum Thermometer in general use known as 
Phillips's Thermometer, in which the steel index 
is dispensed with, the instrument being so 
made that on a contraction of the mercury in 
the bulb occurring, the column of mercury in 


the tube separates from that in the bulb, and is 
left exactly where it was before the diminution 
)f temperature took place. 

Six’s Thermometer (Fig. 2), al¬ 
though registering both maximum 
and minimum temperatures, is 
really one thermometer only. It 
consists of a long cylindrical bulb 
joined on to a narrow-bore tube 
more than twice its own length. 
This long tube is thrice bent, so as 
to fold round the long bulb. The 
appearance presented when the tube 
is finished is that of three tubes, 
lying side by side, the central one 
being the bulb. The fluids em¬ 
ployed to fill this thermometer are 
alcohol and mercury. The long 
bulb and the upper parts of the 
two tubes are filled with the alcohol, 
the lower portion of the two tubes 
being filled with mercury. The 
indices are made of steel, with 
little ends of glass, and provided with a slender 
spring, so that they will not fall by their own 
weight when the thermometer is hung up ver¬ 
tically. 

Each of the two outside tubes has a suitable 
scale of degrees : that on the left hand lias the 
figures reading from the top downwards, which 
forms the minimum thermometer ; and the scale 
on the right-hand tube has the figures reading 
from the bottom upwards—this is the maximum 
scale. 

The Six’s Thermometer is set by drawing, by 
means of a magnet, the indices down, so that they 
may rest upon the ends of the mercurial columns. 
The outer ends of the columns, whether they be 
the mercury or alcohol, in all forms of self¬ 
registering thermometers, indicate the tempera¬ 
ture at the time of reading, the position of the 
indices showing the extreme heat and cold 
occurring since the thermometer was last set. 

Registering thermometers are very difficult to 
make,, and our readers would do better to buy 
these instruments than to try to make them. 

-X>OCK- 


CoiMTspoithciicr. 



W. C. S. and Mere (Bath) pomt out a misprint as to 
date of the battle of Hexham, which of course should 
have been 1404 instead of 15G4, at which latter date 
Queen Elizabeth reigned over united and prosperous 
England. 

E. H. (Newburn).—Most naturalists think that the 
word “Leviathan” in Psalm xxiv. 2G refers to the 
whale or to cetaceous “monsters of the deep ” gene¬ 
rally. 

Ariel. —Consult some local player, or write to the 
editor of “ Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanack,” London, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 

Squib.—S ome directions may be given before the short 
days come, but we advise caution in meddling with 
materials so dangerous. It is best to make them just 
immediately before wanted. 

S. C. G. (Worcester) likes the idea of the Library sug¬ 
gested in our “ Open Column,” and if it is carried 
out, promises to send some books. 2. Why not make 
your own butterfly-net ? The Rev. J. G. Wood has 
given full instructions in our columns on the sub¬ 
ject, and we know of several boys who have already 
made their nets as recommended, and speak most 
highly of them. 

K. E. M. (Edinburgh).— All contributions sent to us, 
of whatever kind ihey may be, are considered in 
proper course, and if found suitable, are inserted; 
hut the communications received from would-be 
authors are so numerous, that it is quite impossible 
for us to undertake to return rejected MSS. Copies 
should be kept. 

Aberdonian. —A story by .Titles Verne will appear in 
the “Roy's Own Paper” almost immediately. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL; 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” “ True Blue ” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—FRESH SUCCESSES AND 
PERILS. 

O UR licro had now got the first step up 
the ratlines as an officer. As the Lily’s 
repairs were likely to occupy some time, 
Captain Salt well had, by the admiral’s 
permission, fitted out one of the prizes, a 
fine and fast little schooner, to which the 
name of the Active had been given. He 
intended to man her from his own and the 
Ariel’s crews, and to send her cruising in 
search of the piratical craft which, under 
the guise of privateers, in vast numbers 
infested those seas. 


“Their Young Commander was seen to fall. ’ 
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The admiral had intended to send a 
jtroiege of his own in charge of the vessel, 
hut that officer was taken ill, and both 
Lieutenant Horrocks and the first lieu¬ 
tenant of the Ariel were engaged in attend¬ 
ing to their respective ships. 

Bayner was sent for, and the command 
-was offered to him. He accepted it with 
Behght, and begged that Crofton might be 
allowed to accompany him. He took also 
Jack and Brown, and though he did not 
2tsk for Tom Fletcher, Tom was sent among 
the men drafted for the purpose. 

The schooner was furnished with four 
^lTonades and two long six-pounders. 
Her crew mustered twenty men. 

44 We can dare and do anything in such 

craft as this,” he exclaimed, enthusiastic¬ 
ally, as he and Oliver were walking the 
ileek together, while the schooner, under 
all sail, was steering a course for San Do* 
imingo. 

Before long they both dared and did 
several gallant actions. Just as they had 
sighted the land they fell in with three 
piratical feluccas, either one of which was 
a match for the Active. 

One, after a desperate resistance, was 
captured, another was sunk, and the third, 
while the British crew were securing their 
first prize, and endeavouring to save the 
drowning men, effected her escape. She 
was, however, shortly afterwards taken, and 
©n the return of the Active to Port Boyal 
with her prizes, the thanks of the mer¬ 
chants of Jamaica were offered to Lieu¬ 
tenant Bayner for the service he had 
rendered fco commerce. 

The admiral the next day sent for 
Bayner, and received him with more cor¬ 
diality than is generally awarded to junior 
©ffieers. Having listened to his report, and 
commended him for his gallantry, 

14 How soon will you he ready to sail 
aagam ? ” he asked. 

“Directly our damages have been re¬ 
paired, and they won’t take long, sir,” was 
the answer. 

“ That is right. I have received infor¬ 
mation that a desperate fellow in command 
£>f a craft somewhat larger than the Active 
has been pillaging vessels of all nations, 
and it will be a feather in your cap if you 
lake her.” 

44 I’ll do my best, sir,” answered Bayner. 

In two days the Active was again at sea. 
Within a fortnight, after a long chase, she 
had fought and driven on shore a large 
schooner, got her off again, and recap¬ 
tured two of her prizes, returning in 
triumph with all three to Jamaica. 

He and Oliver were highly complimented 
am their success. The admiral, who was 
still in the harbour, invited them to dine on 
hoard the flagship. 

44 Mr. Horrocks has just obtained his 
promotion, and you are thus, Mr. Bayner, 
.first lieutenant of the Lily ; and, Mr. 
Crofton, I intend to give you an acting 
order as second lieutenant, and I hope 
that before long you wall he confirmed in 
your rank.” 

This was good news. With happy hearts 
ihe two friends went on board the Lily, 
which was now ready for sea. They found 
Lieutenant Horrocks packing up, ready 
io go on board a frigate just sailing for 
England. 

“I expect to enjoy a few weeks’ hunting 
before I get a .ship, and when I do get one 
I shall he very glad to have you, Bayner, 
with me, should \ou be unemployed,” he 
said, as they parted. 

Bayner would have preferred retaining 
the command of the Active, hut an officer 


older than himself was appointed to her, 
and he could not complain. 

Once more the Lily was at sea. She 
cruised for some months, during which she 
captured several prizes, and cut out two 
others in a very gallant manner under 
the guns of a strong battery. Oliver soon 
afterwards had the satisfaction of being 
confirmed in his rank as lieutenant. 

Though Commander Saltwellmade hon¬ 
ourable mention of our hero on each occa¬ 
sion, he received no further recognition 
of his services. ‘ ‘ I have no business to com¬ 
plain,” he observed. “ My position is only 
that of many others who have done more 
than I have, but I should like to be wear¬ 
ing an epaulette on my right shoulder 
when we get home, and obtain a com¬ 
mand with you, Oliver, as my first lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

With this exception, Bayner never 
alluded to the subject. 

The Lily’s cruise was nearly up. She 
had lately sent away in her prizes her 
master and several petty officers and sea¬ 
men, so that out of her establishment she 
could scarcely muster more than a hundred 
men. 

It was night, a light breeze blowing, 
the island of Desirade bearing s.E. by s., 
distant six or seven leagues. The two 
lieutenants had been talking of home. In a 
few months they expected to he at Ply¬ 
mouth, and Bayner’s thoughts had been 
occupied, as they often were, with his 
brother officer’s sweet sister, Mary Crofton. 

Bayner had just come on deck to relieve 
Oliver, who had the middle watch. He 
had been paciug the deck, waiting for day¬ 
light, to commence the morning operation 
of washing decks, and was looking to 
windward, when, as the light slowly in¬ 
creased, at some little distance off he made 
out the dim outline of a large ship. Whether 
she was a friend or foe he could not de¬ 
termine ; if the latter, the position of the 
Lily was critical in the extreme. He 
instantly sent the midshipman of the watch 
to arouse the commander, who hurried on 
deck. After watching the stranger for a 
few seconds, they both came to the conclu¬ 
sion that she was a frigate, and, as they 
knew of no English vessel of her class 
likely to he thereabouts, that she was 
French. 

“Turn the bauds up and make sail,” 
said the commander. “ We shall probably 
have to fight, but when the odds are so 
decidedly against us, it is my duty to 
avoid an action if I can.” 

The crew at the boatswain’s summons 
came tumbling up from below. All sail 
was immediately made, and the Lily’s head 
directed to the north-west. She was seen, 
however, and quickly followed by the 
frigate, the freshening breeze giving an 
advantage to the larger * vessel, which, 
having the weather-gauge, and sailing 
remarkably fast, rapidly approached. 

“We’ve caught a Tartar at last!” ex¬ 
claimed Tom. “The sooner we go below 
and put on our best clothes the better; we 
shall be taken aboard her before the day’s 
much older.” 

“ How do you dare to say that! ” cried 
Jack. “Look up there, you see our flag 
flying aloft, and I for one would sooner 
have our tight little craft sent to the 
bottom than be ordered to strike it. Our 
skipper hasn’t given in yet, and if he 
falls our first lieutenant will fight the ship 
as long as he has a plank to stand on.” 

_ Some of the crew, however, appeared to 
side with Tom, and showed an inclination 
to desert their guns. 


Bayner and Oliver went among them and 
cheered them up. 

“Lads!” cried the commander, who 
had observed some of them wavering as 
they gazed with looks of alarm at their 
powerful enemy, “ most of yon have sailed 
in the Lily with me since she was first com¬ 
missioned. You know that I have never 
exposed your lives unnecessarily, and that 
we have always succeeded in whatever we 
have undertaken. Yon have gained a 
name for yourselves and our ship, and I 
hope you will not sully that name by show¬ 
ing the white feather. Although yonder 
ship is twice as big as we are, still we 
must try to beat her off, and it will not be 
my fault if we don’t.” 

The men cheered heartily, and went to 
their guns. Every preparation for battle 
being made—to the surprise of her own 
crew, and much more so to that of the 
Frenchman—the commander ordered her to 
he hove to. 

“ Don’t fire a shot until I tell you, lads ! ” 
he cried out. 

Many looked at the stranger with 
anxious eyes; the flag of France was flying 
from her peak. Eighteen guns grinned 
out from her ports on either side—twice 
the number of those carried by the Lily, 
and of a far heavier calibre. As she got 
within range she opened fire, her shot fly¬ 
ing through the Lily’s sails, cutting her 
rigging and injuring several of her spars, 
but her guns were so elevated that not a 
man was hit on deck. 

“ Steady, lads ! We must wait until she 
gets near enough to make every one of our 
gims tell! ” cried the commander. 

Even when going into action a British 
seaman often indulges in jokes, hut on this 
occasion every man maintained a grim 
silence. 

“Now, lads ! ” shouted the commander, 
“ give it them ! ” 

At the short distance the enemy now was 
from them the broadside told with terrible 
effect, the shot crashing through her ports 
and sides, while the shrieks and groans of 
the wounded were clearly distinguished 
from the Lily’s deck. 

The British crew, working with re¬ 
doubled energy, hauled their guns in and 
out, and fired with wonderful rapidity, 
truly tossing them about as if they had 
been playthings. The French also fired, hut 
far more slowly, sending hardly one shot to 
the Lily’s two. The officers went about 
the deck encouraging the men and laying 
hold of the tackles to assist them in their 
labours. At any moment a well-directed 
broadside from the frigate might leave the 
corvette a mere wreck on the ocean, or send 
her to the bottom. Every man on board 
knew this, but while their officers kept 
their flag flying at the peak they were 
ready to work their guns and struggle to 
the last. 

An hour and a half had passed since the 
French frigate had opened her fire, and 
still the little sloop held out. Commander 
Saltwell’s great object was to avoid being 
run down or boarded. This he managed 
to do by skilful manoeuvring. At length 
Bayner, through his glass, observed the 
crew of the frigate running about her deck 
as if in considerable confusion. Once more 
the Lily fired, but what was the astonish¬ 
ment of the British seamen to see her haul 
her maintack aboard and begin to make all 
sail, putting her head to the northward. 

To follow was impossible, as the Lily had 
every brace and bowline, all her after 
backstays, several of her lower shrouds, 
and other parts of her rigging, shot away. 
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Her sails were also torn, her mainmast 
and maintopsail yard and foreyard a good 
deal injured. Yet though she had received 
these serious damages aloft, strange to say 
one man alone of her crew had been slightly 
injured. 

“We must repair damages, lads, and 
then go and look after the enemy,” cried 
the commander. 

The guns being run in and secured, 
every officer, man, and boy, set to work, 
the commander with the rest. In a won¬ 
derfully short time the standing rigging 
was knotted or spliced, fresh running 
rigging rove, new sails bent, and the Lily 
was standing in the direction in which her 
late antagonist had some time before dis¬ 
appeared. 

Not long after, however, the man at the 
masthead discovered a large ship on the 
lee beam in the direction of Guadaloupe. 
The Lily at once steered towards the 
stranger, when in the afternoon she came 
up with a vessel under French colours, 
which endeavoured to escape. Several 
shots were fired. The stranger sailed on. 

“ She looks like an English ship,” ob¬ 
served the commander. “ It will never 
do to let her get away. See what you 
can do, Crofton.” 

Oliver went forward and trained the 
foremost gun. He fired, and down came 
the stranger’s maintopsail yard. On this 
she hauled down her colours and hove to. 

She proved to be, as the commander had 
supposed, a large English merchantman, a 
prize to the French frigate. The prisoners 
were at once removed, and the second 
lieutenant sent with a prize crew on board, 
when the Lily took her in tow. The wind 
was light, but a heavy swell sent the prize 
several times almost aboard the corvette, 
which was at length compelled to cast her 
ndrift. 

The next morning the look-out from 
the masthead of the Lily announced 
a sail on the lee bow. In a short time, 
daylight increasing, she was seen to be a 
frigate, and no doubt her late antagonist. 
Captain Salt well at once bore down on 
her, making a signal to the prize to do so 
likewise, and at the same time running up 
several signals as if speaking another ship 
to windward. 

On this the frigate, making all sail, 
stood away, and as she had the heels both 
of the Lily and her prize, was soon out 
of sight. 

Captain Saltwell, satisfied as he had 
every reason to be with his achievement, 
ordered the course to be shaped for 
Jamaica. 

On his arrival he found his commission 
as post captain waiting for him. He had 
won it by constant and hard service. 

“ As I cannot reward you for the gallant 
way in which you beat oft* the French 
frigate and recaptured the merchant ship 
worth several thousand pounds, I must see 
what can be done for your first lieutenant,” 
said the admiral. “I will apply for his 
promotion, and in the meantime will give 
him an acting order to command the Lily, 
and to take her home.” 

Captain Saltwell, thanking the admiral, 
expressed his intention to take a passage 
in his old ship. 

The news quickly spread fore and aft 
that the Lily was to be sent home. Loud 
cheers rose from many a stout throat, the 
invalids, of which there were not a few, 
joining in the chorus from below. One- 
third of those who had come out had either 
fallen fighting in the many actions in which 
she had been engaged, or, struck down by 


yellow fever, lay in the graveyard of Port 
Royal. No time was lost in getting fresh 
water and provisions on board. 

Never did crew work with more good 
will than they did on this occasion. 

The Lily was soon ready for sea, and 
with a fair breeze ran out of Port Royal 
harbour. The war was still raging as 
furiously as ever, and the officers and crew 
well knew that before they could reach the 
shores of old England they might have 
another battle or two to fight. Perhaps, 
in their heart of hearts, they would have 
preferred, for once in a way, a peaceful 
voyage. A look-out, however, was kept, 
but the Atlantic was crossed, and the 
chops of the Channel reached, without 
meeting a foe. Here the Lily encountered 
a strong easterly gale, and in vain for 
many days endeavoured to beat up to her 
destination. 

Having sighted Scilly, she was standing 
off the land, from which she was at a 
considerable distance under close-reefed 
topsails, when the wind suddenly dropped, 
and soon afterwards shifted to the south¬ 
wards. The helm was put down, and the 
crew flew aloft to shake out the reefs. 

They were thus engaged when a sail 
was- seen to the south-east. The Lily, 
standing on the opposite tack, rapidly 
neared her. Every glass on board was 
directed towards the stranger. She was a 
ship apparently of much the same size as 
the Lily, but whether an English cruiser 
or an enemy it was difficult to determine. 

The Lily, by keeping away, might have 
weathered the Lizard and avoided her. 
Such an idea did not enter the young com¬ 
mander’s head. On the contrary, he kept 
the ship close to the wind, so that by again 
going about he might prevent the stranger 
from passing him. 

His glass had never been off her. Sud¬ 
denly he exclaimed, “Hurrah! she’s 
French. I caught sight of her flag as she 
luffed up ! Hands about ship ! We’ll fight 
her, Captain Saltwell ? ” he added, turning 
to his former commander. 

“No doubt about it,” said Captain Salt- 
well. f< I should if I were in your place.” 

The drum beat to quarters, the crew 
hurried to their stations, and every pre¬ 
paration was made for the expected battle. 
The stranger, after standing on some way, 
hauled up, so as to keep the weather-gauge, 
and, at the same time, to draw the Lily 
farther away from the English coast. 

Once more the latter tacked, and passing 
under the stranger’s stem, poured in a ! 
raking broadside. 

The stranger, coming about, returned 
the fire, but as the shot flew from her guns 
down came her mizenmast, and she fell 
off before the wind. 

The crew of the Lily cheered, and run¬ 
ning in their guns, quickly fired a third 
broadside. 

The two ships now ran on side by side, 
Rayner having shortened sail so as to 
avoid shooting ahead of his antagonist. 
Notwithstanding the loss of their mizen- 
mast, the Frenchmen fought with spirit 
for some time, but their fire at length 
began to slacken, while the British seamen 
continued to work their guns with the same 
energy as at first. 

Rayner now ordered the mizen topsail 
and spanker to be set, and directed the 
crews of the starboard guns to refrain from 
firing until he should give the word; then 
putting down the helm, he suddenly luffed 
up, and stood across the bows of his 
opponent. 

“Fire!” he cried; and gun after gun 


was fired in succession, the shot telling 
with fearful effect as they swept the deck 
of the French ship. The latter put down 
her helm in a vain attempt to avoid being 
raked, but her bowsprit catching in the 
mizen rigging of the Lily, Oliver, calling 
to Jack and several other men, securely 
lashed it there, in spite of the fire which 
the marines from the enemy’s forecastle 
opened on him and his companions. The 
bullets from the Frenchmen’s muskets 
came rattling sharply on board. Two of 
the seamen were hit, and just at the same 
moment their young commander was seen 
to fall. A midshipman and the purser, who 
were standing by his side, caught him in 
their arms. 

(To be continued .) 

JACK AND 70HN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ Tom Dunstone's Troubles 
' ‘ Archie Blake, ’’ etc. 

CHAPTER XLIL—MRS. PIPKINS THINKS JOHN 
TOO CONSIDERATE BY FAR. 

C fttAGGS, the fisherman, was very much 
) surprised, though not so unpleasantly 
as Dick and Peter had been, when Jack 
and John walked into his cottage, and 
asked if he could give them any news of 
Enoch. He at all events did not take 
them for ghosts, but informed them that, 
as John had expected, Enoch, when he 
went up to London, had left the key of his 
house with him. 

‘ ‘ An’ what he went up to London for is 
what nobody could tell,” said the old man, 
“unless it was that he was clean daft 
through trouble. He said he’d take Jenny 
Flint to look after the little ’im, but folks 
said he wanted a deal more lookin’ after 
himself, an’ he left the key with me, but 
said he didn’t know when he should have 
the heart to come near the place agin.” 

John went into his house, and Craggs 
came with some firewood, and there being 
a small stock of coal in the cupboard that 
did duty as a cellar, they soon had a good 
fire, for the place looked damp and cheer¬ 
less, and John felt low-spirited as he 
thought of Enoch and his distress about 
him. Mrs. Carstone must soon return to 
her farm, as she had so much property to 
look after, but there was no knowing when 
they should see or hear anything of Enoch. 
Jack and he sat by the fire and talked 
matters over, and at last, when they could 
find nothing more to talk about, went to 
bed, and slept till late in the morning. 

When John got up he expected, as a 
matter of course, to have to light his fire 
and get his breakfast ready; but he fomid 
all that done ready for him, and a loaf 
and butter on the table, coffee ready for 
boiling, and herrings prepared for toasting, 
and a tidy-looking woman, with Devon¬ 
shire roses blooming in her pleasant face, 
bustling about and making things com¬ 
fortable. It was one of the neighbours, 
Mrs. Pipkins, who had come in to do these 
good offices, and she greeted John warmly 
when she saw him. “ Welcome back, 
young Mr. Morton. The place hasn’t 
Jooked like itself since you’ve bin away. 
Craggs told me you’d come, an’ I thought 
I’d just step in and make matters straight 
for you. Now,do’ee sit down, do’ee, an’ eat 
a good breakfast. I dare say you haven’t 
had your comforts reg’ler while you’ve 
been away.” 

“ We haven’t had many such breakfasts 
as this, that’s very certain,” said John; 
“ and it’s very good of you, Mrs. Pipkins, 
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to take so muck care of us.” Then he 
called Jack, and while they breakfasted, 
Mrs. Pipkins went into the bedroom and 
made it comfortable for them. 

“It’s no work,” she said, when John re¬ 
monstrated with her ; “ it’s a real plea¬ 
sure to have you back agin to do for.” 

Presently Mrs. Pipkins went out to give 
an eye to her own domestic arrangements, 
but she came back after a few minutes 
looking quite radiant, as if she had heard 
the best news possible. “It isn’t man¬ 
ners,” she said, “ young Mr. Morton, to 
wish you hadn’t come back to your own, 
but if you could have stayed away 
another month or so, till the ’sizes 
were over, and them villins had been well 
punished, it would 
have been a rare 
good thing for all 
parties.” 

Jack and John 
stared in bewilder¬ 
ment, and Mrs. 
Pipkins went on in 
explanation. 

Dick Harden has 
gone and given 
himself up for 
murderin’ on ye by 
cuttin’ the rope 
that fastened your 
boat, an’ Peter 
Potts is had up 
too, an’ they’ve 
been all night in 
the lock-up, an’ 
they’re going be¬ 
fore the magistrates this mornin’, an it’s 
like they’ll be committed for trial. An’ if 
you and Master Carstone, young Mr. 
Morton, had only stopped away a little 
longer, as like as not the place would have 
been well rid of them.” 

“ Only to think of that Dick being such 
a fool! ” cried Jack. “Well, I did give 
the fellow credit for more sense than 
that.” 

“We must set this to rights at once,” 
said John. “ Where are the magistrates 
sitting ? At the—” 

“Oh, don’t ye hurry, don’t je hurry,” 
cried Mrs. Pipkins. “I begin to wish I 
hadn’t told ye. Let them have a taste o’ 
prison. That Peter’s been ready enough 
to send others there ; an’ when they’re laid 
by they’ll be kept out of mischief for a 
time, and can’t be spitin’ decent people. I 
wouldn’t say hang’ em downright,” added. 
Mrs. Pipkins, thoughtfully; “ but I think 
a taste o’ prison would do ’em a power o’ 
good.” 

“Still, I don’t suppose they meant to 
murder us,” said John ; “ and as to cutting 
the rope, it was an ill-natured thing, cer¬ 
tainly ; but I think the night in the lock¬ 
up and the fright may pay for that.” 

“They stole your crabs,” said Mr 3 . 
Pipkins. “They deserve something for 
that.” 

“Well, we stole their supper,” replied 
J ohn; “at least, we helped ourselves to 
it as some recompense for the crabs, so I 
don’t think we must say very much on that 
score. No, Jack, I really think we must 
put off goingto the farm till the afternoon, 
and let the magistrates see that we haven’t 
been murdered after all.” 

“Couldn’t they wait till to-morrow ? ” 
asked Jack. “It does seem such a pity 
they shouldn’t have another night in the 
lock-up.” 

“ So it do—so it do,” said Mrs. Pipkins, 
approvingly. “ You’re a deal too easy wi’ 
em, young Mr. Morton. I’d give them 
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twelve months if I’d my way on’y for 
cuttin’ the rope an’ stealin’ the crabs.” 

“No, Jack,” said John, decidedly ; “we 
really must show ourselves, and let these 
fellows be set free. So come with me to 
the Court House at Northcombe at once.” 

“ If I’d known,” said Mrs. Pipkins, as 
she looked after them, “ I’d have said 
never a word till they two beauties were safe 
in prison agin. Or I’d have left young 
Mr. Morton to have found it out for himself 
if I’d known he’d been so tender on they 
villins. I wish I’d kept quiet about it; 
but it did seem such rare good news, an’ 
how could I tell they’d take it in this 
way ? ” 

CHAPTER XLIII.—JACK AND JOHN ARE 

THOUGHT TO HAVE RETURNED TOO SOON, 
AND DICK FINDS HP HAS BEEN RATHER TOO 
CLEVER. 

Peter and Dick had passed a very uncom¬ 
fortable night, and made a very bad break¬ 
fast, and they were not in the best of 
tempers when summoned before the justices. 
Dick began to think that it might have been 
better even to have been haunted by ghosts 
than to give himself up to be hanged, but 
persisted in his resolution that if ho ivas 
hung Peter should keep him company. As 
the justices happened to be sitting that 
day in the Court House there was more 
publicity about the matter than if they had 
simply gone to the private house of any 
one of them, and their appearance was made 
the signal of a general hooting and hissing, 
which the constables had some difficulty 
to restrain. 

The justices were a little puzzled—not an 
uncommon thing for country justices. Dick’s 
cutting the rope could not be construed 
into murder, and yet the two boys had 
been drowned through his doing so. There 
was a felonious intent, one of them said, 
with an idea that he w r as using a very long 
word, and looking very wise while he said 
it; but whether that involved murder he did 
not seem quite clear. There was no doubt 
that Peter had stolen the crabs, Dick’s 
evidence was conclusive on that point; 
besides there was the confirmatory evidence 
of several of the neighbours that Dick and 
Peter had had an excellent supper of hot 
crabs at the residence of the former on the 



night in question, and that Peter had 
boasted of it the next day, and said that 
the young rascals who caught the crabs little 
knew whom they were getting them for. 


Everybody evidently hoped that Dick and 
Peter would be committed, and the magis¬ 
trates seemed to feel that they ought to- 
oblige them, but were not quite clear how 
far they could do so. The end of it was 
that Peter and Dick were ordered to be 
committed to prison on a charge of serious 
misdemeanour for cutting the rope of a 
certain boat, whereby the lives of John 
Carstone and J ohn Morton were placed in 
imminent peril, etc., etc. 

Peter murmured at this. He had not 
cut the rope, and had told Dick he had 
better let it alone ; and then, finding mur- 
mers were useless, he used more violent 
language, at which the public in general 
laughed, and the magistrates looked con¬ 
temptuously indifferent. The two were 
just about to be led off 'when Jack and 
John made their appearance in court, and 
some few of the people present recognised 
them. 

“ I’ve got something to say on the pri¬ 
soners’ behalf,” said Jack, and the justices 
and the clerk turned towards him. ‘ ‘ They 

cut the rope, that’s certain,’’continued Jack, 

• ‘ by all I’ve heard; but no great harm 
happened, for here we are, both of us.” 

“ The little villins! I said the sea 
wouldn’t hold ’em! ” snarled Peter; “ and I 
knew,” he added, triumphantly, “they 
was no ghostes that eat my stewed haro 
last night.” 

Dick looked at them as if he could hardly 
yet believe they were really living, and as 
if he did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry. Then he burst forth, “ It’s just of 
a piece with their wickedness. They’vo 
been hidin’ all this time o’ purpose to- 
come back an’ terrify me out o’ my wits.”' 

Everybody in the court looked really 
sorry to see Jack and John again. They 
liked the boys, but if they could only have- 
kept out of the way till Peter and Dick 
had had at least a taste of prison, to say 
nothing of anything worse, what a good 
thing it would have been ! 

But there really seemed nothing but to 
let Peter and Dick go free, though a voice 
from the crowd shouted, ‘ ‘ How about they 
crabs?” and the town clerk asked John 
whether his friend and he had any inten¬ 
tion to press that charge; but Jack replied 
that he thought they had pretty well 
settled that last night when they helped 
themselves to Peter's supper, and being 
asked for an explanation, gave one in such 
a style that every one but John, whose 
gravity seemed every day growing greater, 
was convulsed with laughter. Then Peter 
and Dick were allowed to go, but they 
found themselves the heroes of the hour, 
for every one in North Gombe followed 
them, and seemed to have something to say 
about Jack and J ohn and the crabs, till at 
last Peter, fairly beside himself, called a 
fly that was passing, and jumping in, told 
the man to drive him up to his own house 
at once, and then turned from the carriage 
and grinned, and shook his fist at his 
tormentors. 

That did not make matters very much 
better. They ran after him as the fly 
drove on, shouting and hurrahing, and 
they never left him till they saw him at 
his own door, and inside it in fact, when 
with a parting hoot they bade him adieuw 
But Peter’s troubles were not yet over. 
In his haste to escape from the crowd he 
had forgotten to pay the flyman, andivhen 
the flyman saw that the crowd had gone 
he made a strong application to Peter for 
his fare. Peter flung him half-a-crown, 
but as the flyman had been kept waiting- 
nearly an hour, first by the crowd, and them 
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by the difficulty of making Peter answer 
the door, he demanded another shilling, 
which Peter refused to give. Then there 
was an altercation, and Peter at last went 
in and shut his door, and said he would give 
no more, and the flyman went away and 
took out a summons against him for the 
shilling, which Peter had to pay with costs. 

(To be continued.) 


Tho view from my bungalow, situated on a 

small knoll commanding a vast expanse of this 
beautiful country, is such as to make one look 
forward almost with regret to the cultivation 
which will convert Nature’s rude prolific growth 
into monotonous trim coffee plantations. 

It is quite natural that a person fond of tro¬ 
pical plants and views should wander into the 
jungle when the chance is oflered, although I am 
only a young planter enjoying Ceylon life inl¬ 


ine eventually to the river. It was rather cir¬ 
cuitous, and wonderfully pretty. 

Some two miles’ walk brought me to a Sin- 
galese village, where, on inquiring tor the 
shortest road to the river, they pointed out the 
way, but warned me that a cheetah (or leopard) 
had carried off a kid as well as fowls from the 
neighbourhood only the night before. 

1 did not pay much attention to their talk, so 
intent was 1 upon reaching the river, exploring 
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A Ceylon Forest. 


A NIGHT IN A CEYLON JUNGLE. 

By ax old Westminster Boy. 



I n the district of Pussellawa, not six miles j 
from the village of that name, and within i 
three of the Peacock Mountain, are large belts | 
of jungle running up ravines and between j 
patnas, or cultivated grounds, near the Ganga 
River. _ r 

The scenery in this part of the island ot Cey¬ 
lon is peculiarly wild, an especial feature of 
what is termed up-country, or land lying some 
2,500 to 3,000 feet above the sea level. 


i mensoly, as the work is wholly out of doors, 
and exclusively confined to coffee growing. 

Most exciting it is to find your way through 
interminable forests, amid uninterrupted silence, 
gun in hand, on the look-out for game of any 
kind, from small birds to elephants. 

Regarding elephants, a popular idea in Eng¬ 
land is, that you cannot walk out in Ceylon 
without meeting them. It may be well to 
mention, therefore, that they are found almost 
exclusively in the low country about Trincoma- 
lee, Galle, or Negumbo, whereas in such a place 
as Neura Ellia, you no more see one than you 
would at home. 

It was one Saturday, about three o’clock, 
after finishing the day’s work (by mustering and 
“ knocking off ” the coolies), when it occurred 
to me to indulge a great longing to explore the 
belts of jungle 1 have already mentioned. 

So putting on gaiters to keep off leeches (one 
of the chief pests of the island, which swarm in 
the grass), and a very thick pair of boots, I 
filled some pockets with cartridges, stuck a 
revolver in my belt, and, gun in hand, started 
off without my usual companions, two deer¬ 
hounds, as I wished to enjoy the scene entiiely 
alone. I struck down a small path leading 
from my bungalow, which I knew would take 


the wild country, and shooting some kingfishers, 
which are quite as large as crows, and of the 
most indescribably vivid colours. 

The direction the villagers pointed out was a 
sort of track, leading through tropical foliage 
such as I had never before seen. 

Why they called it a path at all 1 cannot say, 
except that some few natives had gone through 
it at some time or other. 

The Singalese always travel in Indian file 
(one behind another in long line), and the fact 
of ten or twelve of them walking, or rather 
wading, through huge twining creepers and 
grass some eight feet high, would constitute 
what they term a path. 

Here were denizens of the forest, immense 
banyan-trees some twenty feet in girth, and all of 
whose branches had long pendants, taking fresh 
root in the ground, sending out new shoots, 
cocoa-nut palms, mango-trees, sappoos, plan¬ 
tains, in the most romantic confusion, and 
Ceylon vines hanging down like ropes from the 
top branches of the very highest trees. 

The undergrowth was composed of huge ferns, 
wait-a-bit, thorns, ground creepers, cutcli-grass, 
carpet-like moss, dead leaves, and dry sticks, 
among all of which snakes and leeches are most 
unpleasantly common. 
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The snakes usually glide out of your way, but 
not so the leeches, which are largish dark- 
brown brutes, sticking to the patna grass by 
one end of their bodies, keeping the other in 
readiness to fasten upon anything that passes. 
They will get through the thickest trousers and 
socks easily, and then extract a large quantity 
of blood, not felt at the time, but afterwards 
causing a great deal of pain if you get many 
on at the same time. A leech-bite makes a 
nasty wound to heal, and is rather given to 
festering. 

The natives, in order to ward off leeches when 
going through jungle, anoint their legs with 
Margoza oil; and to avoid the danger of snakes, 
are accustomed to go in single file, the front 
man of the gang shaking a sort of rattle attached 
to the end of a long stick. 

While threading my way through, under, and 
over a perfect network of foliage, I dropped my 
gun, and no one who has not seen a tropical 
jungle could believe the trouble such an acci¬ 
dent may give; for although knowing almost 
to a square yard where to look, it took me more 
than twenty minutes to find my weapon of 
defence again. 

It was just after this happened that I heard 
a slight rustling near at hand, and saw indis 
tinctly three buffaloes making off. 

My double-barrel being only a smooth-bore 
gun, and not a rifle, it would have been useless 
and dangerous to fire, because these brutes, if 
wounded, become most ferocious, and will face 
almost anything. 

Going on a little farther, I now saw the river 
for the first time, close below me, foaming and 
roaring over granite boulders and huge trunks 
of trees, on its way to Ramboddee. 

By a succession of jumps I got down to a sort 
of beach, between two rocks, where the river 
took a curve round from right to left, so that all 
the force of the current was against the opposite 
bank, while on this one the water was compara¬ 
tively shallow and calm. 

I stood quite still for at least ten minutes 
gazing on the mighty stream ; when presently, 
looking down, what should I see at my very 
feet but the unmistakable footprints of a very 
big cheetah ! There they were, clear and large, 
with slight indentations of its claws even ; and 
that the marks were quite recently made was 
certain, because the water was seen only just 
beginning to ooze through the sand into the 
deep impressions the brute had left. I now 
thought of going on, knowing it would be 
necessary to skirt the river’s edge for some mile 3 
before I could reach an open bit of patna, up 
which to strike. 1 

After going a little way the river curved and 
became deep at the edge itself, for the beach 
ended where I then stood. 

My only mode of proceeding was to step from 
stone to stone beneath overhanging trees and 
creepers. 

It was now six o’clock; just the time for 
game of every sort to drink before sundown, so 
1 piessed on as well as I could. After trudgin (T , 
or rather fighting my way through the dense 
underwood for about nine miles, I did not feel 
very fresh. 

The birds on the river were well worth seeing. 
Sultans, kingfishers, herons, bitterns, the Ceylon 
lotus bird, and tiny copper-coloured humming¬ 
birds sparkling in the now setting sun. I felt 
so tired, and the scene was so bewilderingly 
beautiful, that 1 sat down on a boulder to watch' 
the river and the setting sun. Looking back, 
both the river and sky were one mass of rose 
colour, with clouds drifting through bright 
orange and crimson. A more lonely place could 
not well be imagined — the river shut in by 
its two banks, both over 500 feet high, entirely 
jungle-clad, and excluding all further view of 
the country, because it curves round out of siriit 
above and below, and is lost among the distant 
purple trees. 

. I sa ^ down on that boulder a long time, gaz- 
first at the sky, then at the river, and thought 
°r Y ld England, of my people at home, of birds, 
of bathing, and of what a taking picture the 
scene that lay before me would make, until 
roused from my reverie by the sun’s sinking 


quite down out of sight, and the trees settling 
themselves into a warm lilac shade, while every¬ 
thing grew darker and darker minute by 
minute. 

I then gave up hopes of coming upon any 
opening, so turned my back upon the river, and 
climbing through a banyan-tree started boldly 
up the hill. Now, however, that it was already 
nearly dark, my troubles began, for the moon 
was not due to rise until one a.m. 

It was not a very pleasant journey to begin, 
as, in the dim, fast fading light, all the vines 
and creepers hanging down from the tree-tops 
looked like huge pythons, and the thought of 
snakes made me so nervous that I tapped con¬ 
stantly the roots and leaves in front before 
stepping upon them. 

There seemed to be no such thing as ground. 
I walked on a succession of tree-roots most of 
the time, and when missing my footing found 
myself waist, and sometimes almost neck, high 
in underwood, consisting of sharp sword-grass, 
jungle ferns, wild cardamoms, dead sticks and 
leaves, until I thought of sitting down on the 
next large root to be found, and there waiting 
for the morning. 

After a very little time it became pitch dark- 
no moon, not a star to be seen ; nothing but 
fire-flies shining out- against the dark cocoa-nut 
trees, with now and then some glow-worms on the 
dry sticks. 

lhe place seemed to become steeper and 
denser every minute, and I determined to climb 
the next large tree that would afford a resting- 
place, but ail the trees seemed to have more or 
less straight stems, and I did not relish the idea 
of finding a cheetah upon them, to say nothing 
of tree leopards, snakes, or monkeys. 

However, I could not go on struggling in the 
dark continually, so at last sat down to rest for 
a little and recover my breath, for I was puffin 
and gasping, hot and tired, not knowing what 
to do, and so thirsty that I would gladly have 
given my gun for a glass of water. 

I had told the friend whose bungalow I 
shared that he would see me again at dinner¬ 
time, but it was now far past dinner hour, and I 
was some eight miles from home as the crow 
fiies, while about five ravines with wooded sides 


lay between me and the bungalow. 
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The silence was something to fill the mind 
with awe—not a breath, not a sound—even the 
roar of the river was inaudible ; the whole aspect 
of the place suggested one’s being left alone with 
nature. 

In this great solitude I lay down with my 
head resting on the stock of my gun, and seemed 
to lancy, with the poet, that 1 could distinguish 
the music of the spheres, until I fell almost 
asleep. 

While thus dozing a cold perspiration presently 
burst out upon my forehead, and in a moment 
I sprang to my feet as I suddenly felt gliding 
over my hand the cold slimy body of a snake° 
\ es, it was no dream, for cocking my gun in an 
instant and aiming at the place, I fired, and by 
the short bright flash of the gunpowder distinctly 
saw the horrid black and white spotted body of 
the deadly carawella, that snake which kills 
more of the unfortunate barefooted natives of 
Ceylon than all the other serpents put together, 
including the cobra di capello. 

The cobra frequents bungalows, and is gene¬ 
rally found in old covered drains, whereas the 
carawella conceals itself in tops of shrubs and 
round small trees, just in the very place where 
one is apt to put one’s hand. 

Its not biting me is easily accounted for, as I 
was lying quite still when the venomous brute 
was crawling right between my fingers, and I 
pulled away my hand so quickly that it had not 
time to inflict a wound. 

In the flurry I doubtless missed the reptile 
but whether it were alive or dead, I was not 
game to stay there any longer, so scrambled ac¬ 
cordingly on over large blocks of granite here 
strewn about .and making progress still more 
difficult. Mounting a huge slab, I was most 
heartily thankful to see what ajipeared an open¬ 
ing in the forest, and such it proved. 

I had at last scrambled to the top, and then 
fairly ran through the long grass of the patna 


in my eagerness to look down the next ravine ; 
but there it was again just what I had expected, 
jungle, juDgle, another two miles of it, to the 
summit of the next hill. 

Why the jungle of matted trees does not 
grow on the crest of these hills I do not know, 

but the sides are invariably^covered with it_in 

fact it seems only to grow in the steepest places 
and close by water. 

I now set to work with my hunting-knife to 
cut down the grass in order to make myself a 
sort of bed to sleep on, although I heard the 
howling of jackals moreor less all around; but I 
v T as too tired and footsore to care for these 
cowardly brutes, who will seldom attack any¬ 
thing that is not already half dead, and even 
then only when about a hundred to one. 

I lay down in the dewy grass, not without 
certain misgivings as to lever and ague next 
morning, and was trying to keep off the mos¬ 
quitos, when I saw a light apparently on the 
opposite hill, but as it was on the other side of 
the river 1 did not think it could be much good 
to me. 

It was fully five miles off, and kept moving - 
about. At last, after watching and losing sight 
of it every few minutes, I fired off* my gun, 
and thought I heard an answ T er, but as the 
answer came so very soon after my shot, and 
the Peacock Mountain lay opposite, I concluded 
it was only an echo. 

I then fired my other barrel, but did not hear 
any reply or echo this time, so gave a prolonged 
“cooey” (a loud, long-drawn sort of yell), 
and distinctly heard it answered, without chance 
ol being deceived by any echo, because we in¬ 
variably employ a different cooey when replying 
to.any cooey heard, as the country is so moun¬ 
tainous and echoes are common. We mutually 
kept this up lor some time, yelling and answer¬ 
ing one another until the light moved up and 
down, then disappeared. 

I he air. seemed to become colder and colder, 
until resting longer on the ground was impos¬ 
sible, so up I got (cold as ice, and stinging all 
over from mosquito bites), then looked anxiously 
at the place in the sky wbere the moon would 
eventually rise., but no sign of light was yet to 
be seen. Feeling somewhat rested, I shouldered 
the gun and made a push on, but had not gone 
many yards before I lost my footing on a slab 
of granite concealed by tall grass, and fell 
heavily on the small ol my back, shaking 
myself severely, and again dropping my gun, 

I could not tell where. & ’ 

there was no help for it now but to stay 
where I was until the moon rose or some one 
came to assist me. All my bones ached to such 
an extent that even lying down caused pain, 
and my ankle proved to be so badly sprained 
by this last fall that an effectual stop "was put to 
my walking up and down to get warm. In this 
exhausted state I must once more have fallen 
half asleep,, for I have some recollection of dream¬ 
ing something about snakes and cheetahs, and 
cold water down my back, and some one crying; 
for help in the most unearthly shrieks. 

These last awoke me, and something more 
real than a dream appeared, when, sitting up, 
the first thing that caught my eyes was a light, 
accompanied by a weird Singalese cooey, which 
I kept on answering. More lights appeared, 
more cooeys followed, then laughing and a 
crashing of branches, and, lastly, no less than 
fifteen natives, with lanterns and dogs, and 
carrying spears, as well as a sort of litter. 
Breaking through the high grass, they began 
interrogating me as to whether the “ thurai” 
(master) was hurt. 

I told them about my gun, so all set to work 
to hunt with their lights, and found it. With 
their help I struggled up and up the patna 
until I declared 1 could not move another step. 
Mounting me on the hurdle, brought, they 
carried me the rest of the way home ; up steep- 
inclines, through jungle, over streams and 
river and marsh, chattering and laughing and 
joking in the most jovial manner, and never 
resting once. 

this journey must have lasted three hours, as 
the moon rose just after they found me, and by 
the time I had got to my bungalow it wanted. 
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boy, gave me a small book, pearing the title, 
“Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury.” She wrote 
in it thus: “The gift of a friend, January 
14th, 1859.” I have lost many things since 
then, but I have carefully kept that book. I 
mean to keep it as long as I live. Most boys, 

I am sure* will be surprised to hear that it is 
strictly a religious book. It was written for 
private moments, when boys or men are alone 
with God. I began to read it the day I got it, 
and at night took it to bed with me. I had a 
room to myself, and could do as I pleased. I 
read a little before I went to sleep, and then 
laid the book on the table. Somehow it woke 
me early in the morning and seemed to say, 

“ Do wake up and read me.” I did wake up, 
and read two or three of the short pieces, and then 
brushed up for the day’s business, a better and 
stronger boy for a morning draught from a good 
book. 

It seems strange to me now I am a man 
that that little book, unpretentious and “ dry ” 
compared with many others, should have created 
in me a thirst for books, and given a cue to my 
life. But it did, and I thank God for it. I beg 
the boys if they see a good book to peep into it. 
If it is good read a piece, but if it be twaddle 
put it down, for so much depends upon what you 
read. I am often grieved when 1 see boys read¬ 
ing what I know will poison their morals and 
vitiate their tastes for life. 

Bad books and bad periodicals are dreadful 
things for boys to handle. They have often 
transformed a* brave boy into a criminal and a 
pauper. Good books are unknown blessings for 
boys. They often make timid and weak-kneed 
boys brave, honest, and prosperous in life. ^ It 
is just this that makes me so glad that “The 
Boy’s Own Paper” is started, and is doing so 
well. I am sure it will create a taste for good, 
sound, lively reading, and if I thought the dear 
boys who read it would enter into my talks 
about books I would keep on a little, and tell 
them what books have done and are doing still 
for th« boys of England. Meanwhile I will tell 
them that good books have, with God’s blessing, 
made me what I am, and enabled me to be of 
any service in the world and the Church. They 
are to-day my loving and confidential compan¬ 
ions. I read then, and they seem to read me. 
They tell me their secrets, and in doing so they 
get at mine, even the deepest and most subtle 
secrets of my heart. Thus we hold loving cou- 
verse day by day, and 1 keep company with the 
greatest and best men of history. Every boy 
may do the same. w. cuff. 

[We are indebted for this note to one whose 
earnest labours as a preacher and as a worker in 
the East of London are well known, and whose 
hearty approval of “The Boy’s Own Paper” 
is appreciated.— ed. b. o. r.] 
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STANLEY’S ADVENTURES IN 
AFRICA. 

(Continued from page 554.) 


and in a bold, peremptorv manner told us t® 
return. 

“ But we are doing no harm, friends. It is 
the river that takes us down, and, the river will 
not stop or go back. 1 ’ 

“ This is our river.” 

“ Good. Tell it to take us back, and we 
will go.” 

“If you do not go back we will fight you.™ 

“ No, don’t; we are friends.” 

“We don’t want you for our friends; we 
will eat you.” 

But we persisted in talking to them, and as 
their curiosity was so great they persisted nr 
listening, and the consequence was that the 
current conveyed us near to the right bank, au<L 
in such near neighbourhood to another district; 
that our discourteous escort had to think of 
themselves, and began to skurry hastily up 
river, leaving us unattacked. 

The villages on the right bank also maintained 
a tremendous drumming and blowing of war- 
horns, and their wild men hurried up with 
menace towards us, urging their sharp-prowed 
canoes so swiftly that they seemed to skim over 
, the water like fiying-fish. Unlike the Luavala. 
villagers, they did not wait to be addressed* 
but as soon as they came within fifty or sixty 
yards they shot out their spears, crying out, 
“Meat! meat! All! ha! We shall have 
plenty of meat! Bo-bo-bo-bo, Bo-bo-bo-bo-o-o 5 ' 

Undoubtedly these must be relatives of the 
terrible “ Bo-bo-bo’s ” above, we thought, as 
with one mind we rose to respond to this rabid 
man-eating tribe. 

There was a fat-bodied wretch in a cance^ 
whom I allowed to crawl within spear-throw of 
me, who, while he swayed the spear with a 
vigour far from assuring to one who stood within, 
reach of it, leered with such a clever liideoue- 
ness of feature that I felt, if only within arm's 
length of him, I could have bestowed upon him 
a hearty thump on the back, and cried out* 
applaudingly, ‘ 1 Bravo, old boy ! you do it 
cajjitally ! ” 

Yet not being able to reach him, I was rapidly 
being fascinated by him. The rapid movements 
of the swaying spear, the steady wide-mouthed 
grin, the big square teeth, the head poised ©£ 
one side with the confident pose of a practised 
spear-thrower, the short brow and square face, 
hair short and thick. Shall I ever forget him ? 
It appeared to me as if the spear partook of the 
same cruel, inexorable look as the grinning 
savage. Finally, I saw him draw his right arm 
back and his body incline backwards, with still 
that same grin on his face, and I felt myself 
begin to count one, two, three, four, and whizz7 
The spear flew over my back, and hissed as it 
pierced the water. The spell was broken. 

It was only five minutes’ work clearing the 
river. We picked up several shields, and I gave; 
orders that all shields should be henceforth, 
preserved, for the idea had entered my head 
that they would answer capitally as bulwarks 
for our canoes. An hour after this we passed, 
close to the confluence of the Urindi, a stream 
400 yards in width at the mouth, and deep with 
water of a light colour, and tolerably clear. 


only a quarter to four on Sunday morning. 
Luckily, the fellow 1 was living with had pre¬ 
pared a good stimulating hot supper against 
my arrival. 

It proved that he had heard iny gunshot, and 
answered it with a revolver which he carried, 
and when I fired again he thought I must be 
jammed between some rocks in a ravine, and 
therefore sent out after me ; but, soon finding 
that we were on opposite sides, after cooeying 
for some time he went back and routed out a 
lot of coolies with lanterns to look for me. 

He tried to induce a party of four to start off, 
but they would not go less than fifteen of them 
together, so awfully afraid are they of the jungle 
by night. I need not relate how much I ate, 
drank, and slept, but found myself laid up for 
some days after. This was my first exploring 
expedition, but although meeting since with 
larger , game, and even closer jungle, I always 
dwell with pleasure on this my first adventure 
in the forests of Ceylon. Sine. 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Boys and Books. 

When I was a boy I had no books except my 
school books, and they were not many, as we 
did not trouble our heads about much learning 
in those days, and in the remote place of my 
birth. This was no trouble to me, or to the rest 
of the boys in the village, for we did not like 
books. At any rate I speak for myself; balls 
and marbles suited my ideas of things far better 
then. 

I don’t know that I very much regret my 
love for balls and marbles, for a good game at 
rounders, or at ring-taw, woke us up, and 
developed our muscle and our lung power ; but 
I do very much regret my dislike for books. 
How I wish now I had been diligent and atten¬ 
tive then ! "With just as much play at ball, and 
twice as much work at books, what a man I 
might have made ! 

But it is of no use to cry over spilt milk—so 
my mother was wont to say when things went 
wrong. Of course my tastes have changed as 
the years have rolled by, but let me tell all boys 
who may read this that I s.till like a good game 
at rounders, and I fancy I could even now beat 
many of them if I tried. I feel strange and 
queer and young if I see boys with bat and ball, 
busy as boys can be. But zest at play should 
ensure zeal at work. A clever, quick boy with 
a bat ought to be a keen, ardent boy with a book. 
Bats, balls, and books have together made many 
a boy into a brave, true, good man. But, boys, 
as you read this, please make a note of it; books 
have supplied the finest and best grit of the 
man. I could name the best men of history 
who have loved bat and ball, and good books 
too. Yes, they have loved the best of all books 
—the Bible, with its message of love, of Christ 
the Saviour. 

May I now tell the boys that I am passion¬ 
ately fond of books ? I have denied myself 
almost everything to get books. I have worn 
coats and boots much longer than I should 
have worn them if I had not wanted a good 
book. The desire for books came upon me in 
this way. The housekeeper in a gentleman’s 
house, where I had daily to do business as a 


On the Livingstone River. 

B elow Kaimba Island and its neighbour, the 
Livingstone assumes a breadth of 1,800 
yards. The banks are very populous : the vil¬ 
lages of the left bank comprise the district of 
Luavala. We thought for some time wo should 
be permitted to pass by quietly, but soon the 
great wooden drums, hollowed out of huge trees, 
thundered the signal along the river that there 
were strangers. In order to lessen all chances 
of a rupture between us, we sheered off to the 
middle of the river, and quietly lay on^ our 
paddles. But from both banks at once, in fierce 
concert, the natives, with their heads gaily 
feathered, and armed with broad black wooden 
shields and long spears, dashed out towards us. 

Tippu-Tib before our departure had hired to 
me two young men of Ukusu (cannibals) as 
interpreters. These were now instructed to cry 
out the word “ Sennenneh ! ” (“ Peace! ”), and 
to say that we were friends. 

But they would not reply to our greeting, 


A Rival Armada. 

We received information that the Watwa aiyt 
Waringa tribes lived on the other side of the 
Lurnami. The dwarfs, called Wakwanga, were 
said to be in a south-west direction.. The 
Wavinza occupied the tract between the Lurnami 
and the Lowwa opposite to us. The BakutzL, 
or Wakuti, live west across the Lurnami, which 
agrees with Abed the guide’s story. On the 
right bank are situate Kankura, Mpassi, a&d 
Mburri, the chief of the last-mentioned country 
being Mungamba. There is also a tribe called the 
Ba-ama, whose chief, Subiri, trades in dogs and. 
shells. Dogs are considered by the Ba-ama as 
greater delicacies than sheep and goats. But 
we were specially instructed to beware of the 
Bakumu, a powerful tribe of light-complexioned. 
cannibals, who came originally from the north¬ 
east, and who, armed with bows and arrows, 
had conquered a considerable section of Uregga, 
and had even crossed the great river. They 
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would undoubtedly, we were told, seek us out 
and massacre us all. 

About 2 p.m., as we were proceeding quietly, 
and listening with all our earn for the terrible 
falls of which we had been warned, our vessels 
being only about thirty yards from the right 
bank, eight men with shields darted into view 
from behind a bush-clump, and, shouting their 
war-cries, launched their wooden spears. Some 
of them struck and dinted the boat deeply, 
others flew over it. We shoved off instantly, 
and, getting into mid-stream, found that we had 


alternately with # the paddlers, appeared to be 
animated with a most ferocious cat-o’-mountain 
spirit. Horn-blasts which reverberated from 
bank to bank, sonorous drums, and a chorus of 
loud yells, lent a fierce eclat to the fight in 
which we were now about to be engaged. 

We formed line, and having arranged all our 
shields as bulwarks for the non-combatants, 
awaited the first onset with apparent calmness. 
One of the largest canoes, which we afterwards 
found to be eighty-five feet three inches in 
length, rashly made the mistake of singling out 



The Hippopotamus Repulsed.— Seep. 570. 


heedlessly exposed ourselves to the watchful 
tribe of Mwana Ntaba, who immediately sounded 
their great drums, and prepared their numerous 
canoes for battle. 

had met with no canoes 
over fifty feet long, except that antique century- 
old vessel which we had repaired as a hospital 
for our smallpox patients ; but those which 
now issued from the banks and the shelter of 
bends m the banks were monstrous. The natives 
were m full war-paint, one-half of their bodies 
bemg daubed white, the other half red, with 
r 3 . ac k- ^ ars > the tout ensemble being unique 
and diabolical. There was a crocodilian aspect 
about these lengthy vessels which was far from 
assuring, while the fighting men, standing up 


the boat for its victim, but we reserved our fire 
until it was within fifty feet of us, and, aftei 
pouring a volley ’into the crew, charged the 
canoe with the boat, and the crew, unable tc 
turn her round sufficiently soon to escape, pre¬ 
cipitated themselves into the river and swam 
to their friends, while we made ourselves masters 
of the Great Eastern of the Livingstone. We 
soon exchanged two of our smaller canoes and 
manned the monster with thirty men, and re¬ 
sumed our journey in line, the boat in front 
acting as a guide. This early disaster to the 
1>I wan a Ntaba caused them to hurry down river, 
blowing their horns and alarming with their 
drums both shores of the river, until about 
forty canoes were seen dashing down ***^Tt- 


Betwixt Cataracts and Cannibals. 

Soon after passing by the confluence, the 
Livingstone, which ab«ve had been 2,500 yards 
wide, perceptibly contracted, and turned sharply 
to the east-north-east, because of a hill which 
rose on the left bank about 300 feet above the 
river Close to the elbow of the bend on the 
right bank we passed by some white granite 
rocks, from one to six feet above the water, and 
just below these we heard the roar of the First 
Cataract of the Stanley Falls series. 

But louder than the noise of the falls rose the 
piercing yells of the savage Mwana Ntaba from 
both sides of the great river. We now found 
ourselves confronted by the inevitable necessity 
of putting into practice the resolution which we 
had formed before setting out on the wild voy¬ 
age—to conquer or die. What should we do ? 
Shall we turn and face the fierce cannibals who 
with hideous noise drown the solemn roar of 
the cataract ; or shall -we cry out, ‘ * Mambu 
Kwa Mungu” (“Our fate is in the hands of 
God ”) and risk the cataract with its terrors ? 

Meanwhile -we are sliding smoothly to our 
destruction, and a decision must therefore be 
arrived at instantly. God knows ! I and my 
fellows would rather have it not to do, because 
possibly it is only a choice of deaths, by cruel 
knives or drowning. If we do not choose the 
knives, which are already sharpened for our 
throats, death by drowning is certain. So, 
finding ourselves face to face with the inevitable, 
we turn to the right bank upon the savages, who 
are in the woods and on the water. We drop 
our anchors and begin the fight, but after fifteen 
minutes of it find that we cannot force them 
away. We then pull up anchors and ascend 
stream again, until, arriving at the elbow above 
mentioned, we strike across the river and divide 
our forces. Manwa Sera is to take four canoes 
and to continue up stream a little distance and, 
while we occupy the attention of the savages in 
front, is to lead his men through the woods and 
set upon them in rear. At 5.30 p.m. we make 
the attempt, and keep them in play for a few 
minutes, and on hearing a shot in the woods 
dash at the shore, and, under a shower of spears 
and arrows, effect a landing. From tree to tree 
the fight is continued until sunset, when, 
having finally driven the enemy off, we have 
earned peace for the night. 

Until about 10 p.m. we are busy constructing 
an impenetrable stockade or boma of brush¬ 
wood, and then at length we lay our sorely- 
fatigued bodies down to rest, without comforts 
of any kind and without fires, but—I speak for 
myself only—with a feeling of gratitude to Him 
who had watched over us in our trouble, and 
a humble prayer that His protection may be ex¬ 
tended to us, for the terrible days that may yet 
be to come. 

A Desperate Situation. 

The Bakumu, utterly disheartened by their 
successive punishments and bad success, left us 
alone to try our hands at the river, which, 
though dangerous, promised greater progress 
than on land. The following two days’ accounts 
of our journey are extracted from my journal:— 

“ January 14th .—As soon as we reached the 
river we began to float the canoes down a two- 
mile stretch of rapids to a camp opposite the 
south end of Ntunduru Island. Six canoes were 
taken safely down by the gallant boat’s crew. 
The seventh. canoe was manned by Muscati, 
Uledi Muscati, and Zaidi, a chief. Muscati, the 
steersman, lost liis presence of mind, and soon 
upset his canoe in a piece of bad water. Mus¬ 
cati and his friend Uledi swam down the furious 
stream to Ntunduru Island, whence they were 
saved by the eighth canoe, manned by stout¬ 
hearted Manwa Sera and Uledi, the coxswain of 
the Lady Alice ; but poor Zaidi, the chief, 
paralysed by the roar of the stream, unfortu¬ 
nately thought his safety was assured by cling¬ 
ing to his canoe, which was soon swept past our 
new camp, in full view of those who had been 
deputed with Frank to form it, to what seemed 
inevitable death. But a kindly Providence, 
which lie has himself gratefully acknowledged, 
saved him even on the brink of eternity. The 
great fall at the north end of Ntunduru Island 
















































Betwixt Life and Death. 
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happens to be disparted by a single pointed 
rock, and on this the canoe was driven, and, 
borne down by the weight of the waters, was 
soon split in two, one side of which got jammed 
below, and the other was tilted upward. To 
this the almost drowned man clung, while 
perched on the rocky point, with his ankles 
washed by the stream. To his left, as he faced 
up-stream, there was a stretch of fifty yards of 
falling water ; to his right were nearly fifty 
yards of leaping brown waves, while close behind 
him the water fell down sheer six to eight feet, 
through a gap ten yards wide, between the 
rocky point on which he was perched and a 
rocky islet thirty yards long. 

44 When called to the scene by his weeping 
friends from my labours up-river, I could scarcely 
believe my eyes, or realise the strange chance 
which placed him there, and certainly a more 
critical position than the poor fellow was in can¬ 
not be imagined. The words, 4 There is only a 
step between me and the grave,’ would have 
been very appropriate coming from him. But 
the solitary man on that narrow-pointed rock, 
whose knees were sometimes washed by rising 
waves, was apparently calmer than any of us ; 
though we could approach him within fifty 
yards he could not hear a word we said; he 
could see us, and feel assured that we sympa¬ 
thised with him in his terrible position. 

“We then, after collecting our faculties, 
began to prepare means. to save» him. After 
sending men to collect rattans, we formed a 
cable, by which we attempted to lower a small 
canoe, but the instant it seemed to reach him 
the fores of the current hurrying to the fall 
was so great that the cable snapped like a pack¬ 
thread, and the canoe swept by him like an 
arrow, and was engulfed, shattered, split, and 
pounded into fragments. Then we endeavoured 
to toss towards him poles tied to creepers, but 
the vagaries of the current and its convulsive 
heaving made it impossible to reach him with 
them, while the man dared not move a hand, 
but sat silent, watching our futile efforts, while 
the conviction gradually settled on our minds 
that his doom, though protracted, was certain. 

‘ £ Then, after anxious deliberation with my¬ 
self, I (billed for another canoe, and lashed to 
the bow of it a cable consisting of three one-inch 
rattans, twisted together and strengthened by 
all the tent ropes. A similar cable was lashed 
to the side, and a third was fastoned to the stern, 
each of these cables being ninety yards in length. 
A shorter cable, thirty yards long, was lashed to 
the stern of the canoe, which was to be guided 
within reach of him by a man in the canoe. 

“Two volunteers were called for. Iso one 
would step forward. I offered rewards. Still 
no one would respond. But when I began to 
speak to them, asking them how they would 
like to be in such a position without a single 
friend offering to assist in saving them, Uledi, 
the coxswain, came forward and said, 4 Enough, 
master, I will go. Mambu Kwa Mungu’ ( £ My 
fate is in the hands of God ’), and immediately 
began preparing himself by binding his loin¬ 
cloth firmly about his waist. Then Marzouk, a 
boat-boy, said, 4 Since Uledi goes, I will go too.’ 
Other boat-boys (young Shumari and Saywa) 
offered their services, but I checked them, and 
said, 4 You surely are not tired of me, are you, 
that you all wish to die ? If all my brave boat- 
boys are lost, what shall we do ? ’ 

44 Uledi and his friend Marzouk stepped into 
the canoe with the air of gladiators, and we 
applauded them heartily, but enjoined on them 
to be careful. Then I turned to the crowd on 
the shore who were manning the cables, and 
bade them beware of the least carelessness, as 
the lives of the three young men depended on 
their attention to the orders that would be 
given. 

44 The two young volunteers were requested 
to paddle across river, so that the stern might 
be guided by those on shore. The bow and side 
cables were slackened until the canoe was within 
twenty yards of the roaring falls, and Uledi 
endeavoured to guide the cable to Zaidi, but the 
convulsive heaving of the river swept the canoe 
instantly to one side, where it hovered over the 
steep slope and brown waves of the left branch, 


from the swirl of which we were compelled to 
draw it. Five times the attempt was made, but 
at last, the sixth time, encouraged by the safety 
of the cables, we lowered the canoe until it was 
within ten yards of Zaidi, and Uledi lifted the 
short cable and threw it over to him and struck 
his arm. He had just time to grasp it before he 
was carried over into the chasm below. For thirty 
seconds we saw nothing of him, and thought him 
lost, when his head rose above the edge of the 
falling waters. Instantly the word was given 
to 4 haul away,’ but at the first pull the bow 
and side cables parted, and the canoe began to 
glide down the left branch with my two boat- 
boys on board! The stern cable next parted, 
and, horrified at the result, we stood muttering 
4 La il Allah, il Allah,’ watching the canoe 
severed from us drifting to certain destruction, 
when we suddenly observed it halted. Zaidi in 
the chasm clinging to his cable was acting as a 
kedge-anclior, which swept the canoe against 
the rocky islet. Uledi and Marzouk sprang out 
of the canoe, and leaning over assisted Zaidi out 
of the falls, and the three, working with despe¬ 
rate energy, succeeded in securing the canoe on 
the islet. 

44 But though we hurrahed and were exceed¬ 
ingly rejoiced, their position was still but a 
short reprieve from death. There were fifty 
yards of wild waves, and a resistless rush of 
water, between them and safety, and to the 
right of them was a fall 300 yards in width, and 
below was a mile of falls and rapids, and great 
whirlpools, and waves rising like little hills in 
the middle of the terrible stream, and below 
these were the fell cannibals of Wane-Mukwa 
and Asama. 

44 How to reach the islet was a question which 
now perplexed me. We tied a stone to about a 
hundred yards of whipcord, and after the 
twentieth attempt they managed to catch it. 
To the end of the whipcord they tied the tent 
rope which had parted before, and drawing it to 
our sido we tied the stout rattan creeper, which 
they drew across taut, and fastened to a rock, 
by which we thought we had begun to bridge 
the stream. But night drawing nigh we said to 
them that we would defer further experiment 
until morning. 

44 Meantime the ninth canoe, whose steersman 
was a supernumerary of the boat, had likewise got 
upset, and he out of six men was drowned, to 
our great regret, but the canoe was saved. All 
the other vessels were brought down safely, but so 
long as my poor faithful Uledi and his friends 
are on the islet, and still in the arms of death, 
the night finds us gloomy, sorrowing, and 
anxious. 

44 January 15.—My first duty this morning 
was to send greetings to the three brave lads on 
the islet, and to assure them that they should 
be saved before they were many hours older. 
Thirty men with guns were sent to protect thirty 
other men searching for rattans in the forest, 
and by nine o ? clock we possessed over sixty 
strong canes, besides other long climbers, and 
as fast as we were able to twist them together 
they were drawn across by Uledi and his friends. 
Besides, we sent light cables to be lashed round 
the waist of each man, after which we felt trebly 
assured that all accidents were guarded against. 
Then hailing them I motioned to Uledi to begin, 
while ten men seized the cable, one end of which 
he had fastened round his waist. Uledi was 
seen to lift his hands up to heaven, and waving 
his hand to us he leaped into the wild flood, 
seizing the bridge cable as he fell into the 
depths. Soon he rose, hauling himself hand 
over hand, the waves brushing his face, and 
sometimes rising over his head, until it seemed 
as if he scarcely would be able to breathe ; but 
by jerking his body occasionally upward with a 
desperate effort, he so managed to survive the 
waves and to approach us, where a dozen willing 
hands were stretched out to snatch the half- 
smothered man. Zaidi next followed, but after 
the tremendous proofs he had given of his 
courage and tenacious hold we did not much 
fear for his safety, and he also landed, to be 
warmly congratulated for his double escape from 
death. Marzouk, the youngest, was the last, 
and we held our breaths while the gallant boy 


was struggling out of the fierce grasp of death. 
While yet midway the pressure of water was so 
great that he lost his hold of two cables, at 
which the men screamed in terror lest he should 
relax his hold altogether from despair, but I 
shouted harshly to him, 4 Pull away, 3 011 fool. 
Be a man !’ at which with three hauls he ap¬ 
proached within reach of our -willing hands, to 
be embraced and applauded by all. The cheers 
we gave were so loud and hearty that the can¬ 
nibal Wane-Mukwa must have known, despite 
the roar of the waters, that we had passed through 
a great and thrilling scene.” 

Space will not admit of our quoting more 
from Mr. Stanley’s volumes, but, as our extracts 
show, they abound with adventures of the most 
thrilling kind. Upon more than one occasion 
his boats had a narrow escape from the hippopo¬ 
tami, whose powerful teeth would have made 
short work of them. Thus, while busily engaged 
in exploring Speke Gulf, he and his party 
attempted to land in a small cove, but were 
driven away by a multitude of audacious hippo¬ 
potami, who rushed towards them open-mouthed. 
The hippopotami of Lake Victoria too are an 
excessively belligerent species, and the unwary 
voyager, on approaching their haunts, exposes 
himself to danger. 4 4 We were frequently 
chased,” says Stanley, 44 by them ; and as the 
boat was not adapted for a combat with such 
pachyderms, a collision would have been fatal 
to us.’’ 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

XI.—EDWARD VI., THE GOOD KING OF ENGLAND- 





T was a strange moment in the 
history of England when the 
great King Henry vm. (“Bluff 
King Harry,” as his subjects called 
him) breathed his last. However 
popular he may have been on 
account of his courage and energy, 
he possessed vices which must al¬ 
ways withhold from him the name 
of a good king, and which, in fact, 
rendered his reign a continuous 
scene of cruelty and oppression. 
People were sick of hearing of the 
king and his wives—how he had 
beheaded one, and put away ano¬ 
ther, and illtreated another, for no 
reason at all but his own selfish 
caprice. And men trembled for their lives 
when they remembered how Wolsey, and 
Moore, and Cromwell, and others had been 
sacrificed to the whimsical temper ol this tyran¬ 
nical sovereign. England, in fact, was tired 
out when Henry vm. died. 

It was, at any rate, a change for them to 
find that their new king was in every respect the 
opposite of his father. Instead of the burly, hot¬ 
headed, self-willed, cruel Henry, they were now to 
be ruled by a frail, delicate, mild boy of nine, in¬ 
heriting neither his father’s vices nor his faults, 
and resembling him as little in mind as in body. 
But the chief difference of all was this, that this 
boy-king was good. 

A good king of England ! It was, indeed, and 
alas ! a novelty. Flow many, counting back to 
the day when the country first knew a ruler, could 
be so described ? Had not the sceptre of England 
passed, almost without exception, down a line 
of usurpers, murderers, robbers, and butchers, 
and was it not a fact that the few kings who 
had not been knaves had been merely fools ? 

But now England had a good king and a 
clever king, what might not be expected of 


him ? 

On the day of his coronation, all sorts of 
rumours were afloat respecting young Edward. 
Boy though he was, he was a scholar, and wrote 
letters in Latin. Young in years, he was 
mature in thought, he was a staunch Protestant, 
an earnest Christian. Tudor though he was, he 
loved peace, and had no pleasure in the suffer¬ 
ing of others. Was ever such a king ? 










“Alas,” said some one, “that he is but a 
boy ! ” 

The sight which presented itself within the 
walls of that, gloomy fortress, the Tower of 
London, on the day of Edward vr. 's coronation, 
was an impressive one. Amidst a crowd of 
bishops and nobles, who bowed low as he ad¬ 
vanced, the pale boy-king came forward to re¬ 
ceive the homage of his new subjects. 

Surely, thought some, as they looked, that 
little head is not fitted to the wearing of an irk¬ 
some crown. But, for the most part, the crowd 
cheered, and shouted, “ God save the king,” and 
not one was there who found it in his heart to 
wish young Edward Tudor ill. 

The Papist ceremony which had always before 
accompanied the coronation of English kings 
was now for the first time dispensed with ; with 
joy the people heard good old Archbishop Cran- 
mer urge the new king to see God truly wor¬ 
shipped, according to the doctrines of the 
Reformed religion ; and with joy they heard the 
boy declare before them all his intention to rule 
his country according to the rules of God’s word 
and the Protestant faith. 

Still, as we have said, many in the midst of 
their joy sighed as they looked at the frail boy, 
and wondered how so young a head would bear 
up amid all the perils and dangers of kingship ; 
and well they might pity him. 

The reign of Edward vi. is chiefly a history of 
the acts of his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, the 
Protector, and of the dissensions which embit 
tered the government of that nobleman, leading 
finally to his death on the scaffold. Of Edward 
himself we do not hear much. We have occa¬ 
sional glimpses of him at his studies under 
tutors chosen and superintended by Cranmer ; 
but he does not seem to have taken much part 
—how could a boy of his age be expected to do 
so ?—in the active duty of governing. 

We know that such acts as the removal of 
Popish restrictions from the clergy and people, 
the publication of the book of Common 
Prayer, and the discouragement of all idolatrous 
and superstitious practices, had his hearty sym¬ 
pathy. In these and in sucli-like useful mea¬ 
sures he interested himself, but as for the 
troubles and commotions of his reign, he had 
nothing to do with them. 

His nobles, on the other hand, were by no 
means so passive. They made war in the king’s 
name on Scotland, to capture a baby wife for 
the poor boy, who was scarcely in his teens ; 
they accused and impeached one another ; they 
brought their death warrants to Edward to sign 
whether he liked or no (and he never did like); 
they persecuted those who disagreed with them; 
they goaded the common people into rebellion ; 
they schemed how they should make their own 
fortunes after the young invalid was dead, and 
to that end worked upon his weakness and his 
timidity actually to disinherit his own sisters. 

In the midst of all this disturbance and 
scheming and distress, we can picture the poor, 
confused, sickly boy seeking refuge in his books, 
shrinking from the angry bustle of the court, 
and spending his days with his grave tutors in 
quiet study. Reluctantly, once and again, he 
was forced to come out from his retreat to give 
the sanction of his authority to some act of his 
ambitious nobles. With what trembling hand 
would he sign the death warrants they pre¬ 
sented ; with what weariness would he listen to 
their wrangles and accusations ; with what dis¬ 
tress would he hear discussions as to who was to 
wear that crown of his when he himself should 
be in the grave. 

That time was not long in coming. He was 
not fifteen when an attack of smallpox laid him 
on his deathbed ; and while all the court was 
busy plotting and counter-plotting as to the 
disposal of the crown, the poor boy-king lay 
there almost neglected, or watched only by 
those who waited the moment of his death with 
impatience. As the disease took deeper and 
fatal Hold of him, all forsook him save an in¬ 
competent quack nurse ; and how far she may 
have helped on the end no one can tell. 

But for him death was only a happy release 
from a world of suffering. A few hours before 
his end he was heard to speak something; and 
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those who listened discovered that the boy, 
thinking himself alone, was praying. One has 
recorded those closing words of that strange, 
sad life: “ Lord, deliver me out of this wretched 
and miserable life, and take me among Thy 
chosen ; howbeit not my will but Thine be done. 
Lord, I commit my spirit to Thee. 0 Lord, 
thou knowest how happy it were for me to be 
with Thee, yet for the sake of Thy chosen, send 
me life and health, that I may truly serve Thee. 
Oh, my Lord God, bless Thy people, and save 
Thine inheritance. Oh, Lord God, save Thy 
chosen people of England. Oh, my Lord God, 
defend this realm from papistry, and maintain 
Th}’- true religion, that I and my people may 
praise Thy holy name, for Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ’s sake. ” 

And with these words on his lips, and these 
prayers for England in his heart, the good young 
king died. Who knows if by his piety and his 
prayers he may not have brought more blessing 
to his country than many a battle and many a 
law of less God-fearing monarchs ? 

What lie would have done for England had 
he been spared to manhood it is not possible to 
say. A diary which he kept during his life 
affords abundant proof that even at his tender 
age he possessed not a litile of the sagacity and 
knowledge necessary to good kingship ; and a 
manhood of matured piety and wisdom might 
have materially altered the course of events in 
the history of England of that time. 

One boon at least he has left behind him, be¬ 
sides his unsullied name and example. Scattered 
about among the counties of England are not a 
few schools which bear his name. It is possible 
that a good many of the readers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper are to be found among the scho¬ 
lars of the Bluecoat School, and of the King 
Edward Grammar Schools in various parts of 
the country. They, at least, will understand 
the gratitude which this generation owes to the 
good young king who so materially advanced 
the learning of which he himself was so fond, 
by the establishment of these schools. He was 
one of the few of his day who saw that the 
glory of a country consists not in its armies and 
exchequers, but in the religious and moral en¬ 
lightenment of its people; and to that glory 
his own life was, and remains still, a noble con¬ 
tribution. 

-- 

SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE BOYS WHO BUILT NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 

T was travelling once in company with a 
JL bumptious young fellow of seventeen, who 
had recently lefc school for an office somewhere 
in the City. He talked so big about his own 
attainments that a little old gentleman sitting 
opposite to him cpiite lost patience, and ad¬ 
ministered a rebuke which was very clever in 
its way. 

“ I’ll tell you what you are, sir,” said the old 
gentleman, looking at him with benign com¬ 
passion. 

“What, sir ?” demanded the young merchant, 
firing up. 

We ail expected a scene. The young gentle¬ 
man was evidently quite ready for retort, 
and would have been pleased at having an 
opportunity for showing liis smartness. 

The old gentleman looked at him benignly, 
and said, “ Sir, you are very young ! ” The 
laughter that followed was more than the poor 
lad could stand. He left us at the next station! 

This circumstance recurred to me as I sat 
down to write about the great engineering 
triumphs which are associated with the names 
of the boys who built new London Bridge. 
Really we do well to remember that we are as 
an advanced nation very young. The triumphs 
of steam, of telegraphy, and of all mechanical 
science, in fact, are barely a century old. When 
John Rennie the elder was piaying in Andrew 
Meikle’s workshop, milking miniature water¬ 
mills, and a small fleet of ships, in the year 
1771, we were a very slow-going nation. Rail¬ 
ways and telegraphy of course were unknown ; 
canals were few, roads were bad, bridges vile ! 


There was only one other bridge across the 
Thames besides old London Bridge, which dated 
back to the reign of King John. That other 
was Westminster Bridge, which was only 
finished in 1750, and was therefore quite new. 
People were content to go a long way round 
because there was no shorter cut home ; and all 
things jogged easily along. Watt had not yet 
succeeded with his new steam-engines, although 
two years later he commenced to manufacture 
them in conjunction with his friend Matthew 
Boulton, of Birmingham. There were no 
engineers in England, strictly speaking, and 
what work was done was the result of the 
genius of self-educated men like Watt, Smcaton, 
Edwards, and Rennie. 

John Rennie the elder was born at liis 
father’s farmstead in Phantassie, East Lothian, 
on the 7th June, 1761. Pie was a born mechanic. 
At six he could use his knife, chisel, and saw 
with astonishing skill. If the old adage, “Let 
children and fools beware of edged tools,” be 
true, then J ohn Rennie never was a child ; but 
the exception proves the rule, and I still hold 
by the truth of the wise saw ! At school he 
thought more of models than he did of his 
books, and often played the truant to work 
at Andrew Meikle’s shop, where he had every 
opportunity of satisfying his longings. He was 
a boy after Andrew’s heart, and the old man 
Xnoved, in the long run, his best teacher. Still 
he made some progress at his books. It is true 
he only attended a parish school, but the old 
parish schools of Scotland did noble work, as 
history can testify. 

At twelve he was taken from the parish 
school, with the intention of putting him to 
some business, but in the meanwhile he was 
making models of engines and windmills, 
choosing his own business, in fact, as most boys 
of decided tastes have done at all times. He 
pleaded hard to be sent to Andrew Meikle’s to 
learn the trade of a millwright, and at length 
he was allowed to do so. Pie worked with such 
a will that he astonished even his master, who 
was himself a man of genius. John worked 
with both hands and head. Be thought 
for himself. If certain mechanism brought 
about results that puzzled him to understand, 
he was not satisfied until he had grasped the 
reason of it. This made him see that his educa¬ 
tion had only just begun. He needed more 
book learning. So he went to school again 
with a thirst for knowledge, and with a clear 
idea of what that knowledge would do for him. 

I remember a little fellow who had just entered 
upon Euclid ; his brain was already bewildered 
with his many studies, but after stumbling 
mechanically through a few propositions he 
fairly broke down, and went to his father in 
despair. He could see no use in Euclid ; he 
did not want to learn it! 

“ But, my boy, Euclid is of great use,” said 
his father. 

“ What use ? ” was the wondering question. 

“ To teach you to think.” 

In after years he learned the valwe of that 
and many other studios, but it was all hidden 
then ! John Rennie went back to school with a 
man’s experience, and he soon distanced all his 
schoolfellows. It is enough to say that after 
two years of close application he was offered the 
post of mathematical master, which then 
became vacant at the school, and he was not 
yet quite seventeen ! He declined the tempting 
offer because he had other ambitions. He was 
already beginning to feel his power. He had 
the wide world before him, in which so much 
was yet to be done, and he thought that with 
God’s help there was a woik for him to do in it ! 
So he went back to his home at Phantassie, and 
assisted Andrew Meikle in the business of a 
millwi ight. 

He was now deep in mathematics, mechanics, 
natural philosophy, and other kindred studies, 
and at nineteen he was building mills himself. 
Work flowed in upon him, and ho began to make 
money, but, strange to say, he thought that he 
wanted more schooling! He determined to 
matriculate at the Edinburgh University, and to 
support himself during the winter sessions with 
the money he would make during the summer. 
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months at his business. And lie did so ! He 
had the motive power within himself which im¬ 
pels men forward. He taught himself French and 
•German, that he might read the works of en¬ 
gineers who had written in those languages. 

In 1783 he left college and went through ; 
England to see the important works that were ! 
just then being constructed. Bridges, canals, ; 


conquered must be obeyed. After all the 
progress made in engineering since Rennie’s 
time, liis work stands out to-day as that of a 
master-mind. His Kennet and Avon Canal, 
his Rochdale Canal, his Lancaster Canal, are 
■works of which any nation might- well feel 
proud. 

But his drainage of the Lincoln and Cam- 



The first London Bridge. 


and docks had special interest for him; but 
above all he became acquainted with James 
Watt! 

This introduction led to his being engaged 
by Watt to fit up the famous Albion Mills in 
London. It was the first time that steam was 
employed for driving machinery. When the 
mills were finished they were admitted to be a 
masterpiece of mechanical skill and power. 
They made Mr. Rennies name familiar, if not 
famous. Work flowed in upon him from all 
quarters, and he took up his residence close by 
the mills. One night—the 3rd March, 1791— 
just three years after the completion of the 
mills, Mr. Rennie prepared to go to bed, but he 
felt unaccountably anxious. He had a presenti¬ 
ment of something deadful about to happen, 
and perhaps naturally enough he was thinking 
of t.ie mills. He went to bed, but was too 
restless to sleep. After a time he fell into a 
doze, from which he started up, having dreamt 
that the mills were on fire. He went to his 
window and drew back the blind ; everything 
was still. The dark form of the mills might be 
seen through the shadows of the night; they 
were secure enough ! He went to bed again, 
annoyed at his nervousness, and fell into a 
sound sleep. A cry of “ Fire ! Fire !.” roused 
him from his sleep later on, and this time the 
rattle of the fire-engines was audible beneath 
his window. He threw on some clothes and 
went out. The Albion Mills were a-blaze ! He 
was one of the first to reach them, but no help 
was sufficient to save them now—they perished 
in the flames ! I have a picture of the mills 
before me as I write, and they were in every 
respect the finest that had hitherto been erected 
in any country. Up to then the clumsy 
machinery used in mills was made of wood ; but 
the Albion Mills became the model from which 
all other engineers worked, and in them the 
machinery was of iron so delicately and accu¬ 
rately fitted that it worked with perfect ease 
and gave the greatest possible results. 

Up to this point we have followed the elder 
Rennie’s career rather closely, but if I am to 
speak of his son, it will be necessary to pass over 
much that might be interesting in his busy life. 
I headed this paper “ The boys who built New 
London Bridge,’’for both father and son had to do 
with it, although Rennie junior had the lion’s 
share. After A1 bion Mills Mr. Rennie was busy 
building canals, and every step of his career 
brought him face to face with some fresh diffi¬ 
culty. He had to learn the great lesson which 
all engineers should know—that nature to be 


bridge Fens was yet a greater triumph. About 
seventy-five thousand acres of land that had 
lain drowned for the greater part of every year 
were reclaimed, and instead of being almost 
valueless, became improved to the extent of two 
millions and a half sterling. But it is as a 
bridge-builder that we have chiefly to do with 
him now. He was one of the discoverers of the 
lost art of bridge-building. He made it a 
science. Before his time it was quite a chance 


was now assisting him, and henceforth their 
professional histories united, until the old n an 
passed away full of years, leaving behind him 
the name of prince of bridge-builders. Young 
John had been to school with Shelley the poet, 
a crack-brained young fellow, who was always 
doing the maddest things imaginable, writing 
poetry one minute and blowing up his desk 
with gunpowder the next; looking like an 
angel sometimes, and at other's getting into 
such violent fits of passion that he would seize 
the first thing that came to his hand to fling at 
whoever annoyed him. Young Rennie left 
school in 1809, being then fifteen. He wanted 
to be a soldier, for all during his school days 
war had been the great theme. The boys were 
regularly drilled to the use of arms, and Nel¬ 
son’s victories made their young blood thrill. 
Wellington too was beginning his career, and 
the minds of boys as well as men were turned 
to the camp with its halo of glory. But we arc 
slowly learning to look beyond the mere glitter 
and show of war. We are beginning to see that 
it means the outflow of a nation’s blood, and that 
it is a barbarous remedy for national evils. The 
elder Rennie was wise enough to see this, and 
wise enough also to lead his son away from the 
sentiment which would have made him a 
soldier, to the matter-of-fact profession of a civil 
engineer. He would not even allow him to go 
to college, lest he might be spoiled for real 
work. He determined that he should graduate 
from the lowest point of his profession, so that 
his knowledge should be real and full. At 
school he had been taught the classics well, but 
he found the pons asinorum a more difficult 
bridge to construct than any he met with in 
after life. So that when he left school he had 
to begin study in earnest. He was sent into 
the workshop and learned the use of plane and 
saw. He worked at turning both wood and 
metal, and finally he was put into the drawing 
office and learned designing. He worked eight 
hours a day at these occupations, and his even¬ 
ings were devoted to learning geometry, algebra, 
astronomy, trigonometry, French, Italian, and 
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whether a bridge stood or fell when the centre 
supports were taken away from it. But it was 
quite certain that when the bridge was built it 
was quite a serious matter to climb over it. 
Rennie had built beautiful bridges in Scotland, 
and at length he was called upon to build mag¬ 
nificent ones across the Thames. His son John 


German. This sounds like work ! Then he 
was placed with a clever surveyor to learn the 
practical part of trigonometry, and finally, 
when he knew something of his profession, he 
was attached to his father’s great work of build¬ 
ing Waterloo Bridge. This was in the severe 
winter of 1813-14, when the Thames was frozen 
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over above London Bridge for several weeks, 
and young John had to be at his post day and 
night three times a week seeing the foundations 
put in. This was trying work for a young 
fellow of nineteen, but he did it cheerfully, 
because it was his father’s will. He revered tho 
old man, and took great pride in pleasing him. 
Tv'hen great blocks of granite were required for 
the piers of another of his father’s bridges—that 
at Southwark — he determined to get them, 
although the contractors declared it to be an 
impossibility. He started for Scotland, and 
found what he wanted at Peterhead. One 
block weighed about twenty-five tons, and no 
such mass of stone had ever been moved singly 
before in that quarter. However, he moved it, 
and had it conveyed to London, much to his 
father’s delight, and to the great surprise of the 
good people of Peterhead, who turned out to see 
it slii pped. 

After working hard until the year 1319, his 
father decided upon sending him abroad to study 
the great works of ancient and modern times. 
The old man was determined that his son should 
have every opportunity of rising in his pro¬ 
fession, and the son was equally anxious to 
merit his father’s approbation. It was a de¬ 
lightful tour, and everywhere he went he made 
careful drawings and measurements for his 
father. He has told in his autobiography many 
interesting facts in connection with this tour. 
He tells of a dog he saw at Milan, sitting before 
a sentry-box in front of the Austrian Viceroy’s 
palace. There was an air of profound melan¬ 
choly about him, and he inquired his history. 
The dog had gone with its master to Moscow 
some years before. The soldier never returned, 
but tho dog did after two years’ absence, and 
resumed his place by the sentry-box. The 
Viceroy heard of it, and tried to induce tho 
animal to come into the palace, but it would 
always return to tho sentry-box and lie there 
motionless and moaning. So much interest 
was taken in the dog that daily food was placed 
for it, and the sentry had orders to look after it, 
but it died after a little time, apparently of a 
broken heart. At Rome he met several very 
distinguished people. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and Faraday, who was then his secretary ; 
Canova, the famous sculptor; and Thorwaldsen, 
the Dane, equally famous in tho same art. 

At every place he visited he found material for 
study and thought. His adventures were some¬ 
times amusing, often startling. 

In going to Athens with a French artist their 
boat was almost swamped, and they were obliged 
to strand her, and spend the night in the ruins 
of an old convent, round which pirates and 
robbers were said to be lurking. They secured 
the door with their heavy baggage and lay down 
on their mattresses to sleep with loaded pistols 
under their heads. About two o’clock in the 
morning the door was burst in, and a body of 
armed men appeared. Mr. Rennie fired, and 
his servant followed his example. A shriek as 
from some one wounded, a rush pell-mell down 
the stairs, was the result, and they thus narrowly 
escaped being robbed and murdered. At Athens 
he nearly lost his life. He had been to visit 
Marathon, and set out to return to Athens at 
sunset with his servant. They had no guide, 
but thought their way led through a wood 
where was a convent. Once in the wood it was 
difficult to get out again. They lost their 
track, night set in, and finally the jiorses re¬ 
fused to advance another inch, backing, snort¬ 
ing, and rearing in a very extraordinary manner. 
It was too dark to see anything, so the two 
belated travellers threw the reins on their horses’ 
necks and let them have their own way. The 
animals immediately turned round, went back 
some distance, and then commenced a steep 
descent, and coming to an open plain the 
travellers picketed their horses and waited for 
the morning. When day broke they found 
themselves at the foot of a cliff eighty feet high, 

1 over which they would have spurred their horses 
had not a merciful Providence spared their 
lives ! 

In sailing to Alexandria a Turkish Aga went 
i on board in groat state, and his carpet was spread 
on deck for his use, but the sea was so rough 


that the Aga lost command of his legs and went 
rolling like a puncheon about the deck. He 
was furious, and having regained his legs, 
began belabouring the captain with his cane, 
and vowing that the vile state of the sea was all 
his fault, although the wind happened to be the 
most favourable they could have. At Alex¬ 
andria Rennie examined Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
deplored that his countrymen had not secured 
such an invaluable gift. We have it now, but 
we have not yet got used to it, and the grime of 
London seems more destructive than the sand 
of the desert His interesting tour, w'hich 
lasted over two years, was cut short by news of 
his father’s illness. He hastened to London 
and found him alive, but very weak. The 
old engineer passed quietly away on the 4th 
October, 1821, in the sixty-first year of his age, 
and lies buried in St. Paul’s. 

Upon Mr. Rennie’s two sons fell the burden 
of continuing the great public works on which 
their father had been engaged, but we have here 
to do with John Rennie the younger. 

Ramsgate Harbour and Plymouth Breakwater 
were amongst the most important of his works, 
and ultimately new London Bridge, the design 
of which was made by the older Rennie. Tho 
old Duko of Wellington took a great interest in 
the work. He would often ride down there at five 
o’clock on summer mornings and stay for an 
hour or more, making examinations and asking 
questions. When the bridge was opened for 
traffic with groat pomp by King William in 
1831, John Rennie was knighted amid the con¬ 
gratulations of all who knew how well he had 
done his work. 

The Fens of Lincolnshire next occupied his 
mind. It was well that the elder Rennie had 
thoroughly trained his sons in his own method 
of working, for they took up and continued his 
designs as faithfully as though they had been 
working under him, but bringing to bear upon 
all they did an enlarged experience and the ad¬ 
vantages of modern improvements. The value 
of tho work done in the Fens by the elder 
Rennie and his sons cannot be over-estimated ; 
they have really made an important addition to 
the wealth of the country. 

His parliamentary battles and his railway 
triumphs are interesting, but must not detain 
us. He was one of those who joined Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy in originating the “Zoo” in 1825. 

I must not allow myself to speak of his later 
travels, which are full of incident, for my space 
is already exhausted ; but I must say a few 
words as to the conclusion of his autobiography. 
His advice to those who shall follow him in his 
profession is, to be true and thorough ; and 
haring said that, he urges all to adopt as the 
motto of their lives “Forward!” Obstacles 
should increase our energy, at least he found it 
so in nature. 

“When we suffer a defeat,” he says in con¬ 
clusion, “ let us calmly consider the cause of it, 
and nine times out of ten we shall find that it 
is through our own fault; these lessons of ex¬ 
perience should be carefully laid to heart, and 
serve for our future guidance. I have never 
deemed wealth desirable for mere personal grati¬ 
fication. but only in so far as it -would have 
enabled me to help others. . . . But this 

has been denied me by the Almighty disposer of 
events. ... I therefore humbly bow to 
the Almighty’s decision ; and if I have done 
the best I could in His sight I am amply re¬ 
warded. I, however, most deeply regret that I 
have not done more. I return my most fervent 
thanks to the Almighty that He out of His 
great mercy has allowed me to do the little I have 
done ; and I most dovoutly hope that He, 
through His Son Jesus Christ, will pardon my 
shortcomings ; and I say with reverence, Bless 
the Lord for all His mercies ! ” 

Fit words with which to close the record of a 
useful life ! He penned them at the ripe age 
of seventy-three, and he lived to be eighty, 
dying in the year 1874. 

England owes more to “ The boys who built 
new London Bridge,” and to others like them in 
character and purpose, than she can ever repay ; 
and though their lives are for the most part 
unroman tic, they are no less good and great! 


HEIGHTS AND FLIGHTS- 

By the Author of “Under a Cloud,” etc. 



have been thinking—” 

It was a stout, rather heavy-looking boy 
who spoke. His schoolfellows called him Duffy. 
He was not very clever in school, but was handy 
in the playground if there was anything to be 
mended or made, though he did not join much 
in any of the games. 

“ I have been thinking,” he said, and stopped 
short. 

“Duffy has been thinking!” some of the 
other boys exclaimed. “ What a good thing ! ” 

“ Duffy thinks more than many of you,” said 
the master, “ though he is not always so ready 
with his tongue. What were you thinking 
about, Duffy?’’ 

“ Well, sir, you told us the other day, when 
we were talking about tops, that the world went 
round very fast, about 1,000 miles an hour ” 
(Boy’s Own Paper, page 70). 

“ Yes ; it revolves on its axis once in twenty* 
four hours ; therefore at the equator 1,000 
miles an hour must be about the rate of pro¬ 
gress.” 

“ Well, I was thinking if I were to go up in 
a balloon ever so high, and stop there quite still 
for twelve hours, while the world turns half 
round, I should come down at the other side of 
the earth, at the wliat-d’ye-call-’ems ? ” 

“ The Antipodes ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“What nonsense! Well done, Dufi’y ! ,r 
from several voices. 

“It is not nonsense,” the master answered. 

‘* Duffy is not so far wrong as you suppose. If, 
as he says, he could remain quite still up aloft 
while the earth moves round, he would find 
himself, after twelve hours, at the other side of 
the globe. But as his balloon would have to 
remain within the limits of the atmosphere, 
and as the atmosphere turns with the earth, 
and is, in fact a part of it, his balloon would 
be carried round also, and unless blown about 
by the wind and by currents of air in the upper 
regions, he -would descend at the same place 
that he rose from. It was not a bad idea, 
though. It reminds me of a man who was said 
to have built a mill, intending to grind com on- 
a large scale, and to make a great fortune bypt. 
He had a big driving-wheel in the mill, which 
was to have been turned by an endless strap 
going round the world, as you have seen a> 
knife-grinder’s stone turned by the larger wheel 
below it. 1 never heard that he succeeded 
in fixing the strap. 1 dare say it was more 
difficult than he had expected. It is well to- 
consider both sides of a question before embark¬ 
ing in any great enterprise, and in his case both? 
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sides of the question meant both sides of the 
■world.” 

“ But what makes the air go round with the 
world? Why cannot the earth glide through it 
and leave it unmoved ? ” 

“ Think, boys, think! Think, Duffy, 
think ! ” 

“ The earth attracts it, and holds it down.” 

“ It does ; but why may it not slip round 
tinder it all the same ? ” 

“ Because it can’t.” 

“ Such is the fact; but you give me no expla¬ 
nation of the fact. Why can’t it ? Think, 
boys, think ; think, Duffy, think ! ” 

“ If the air presses upon the earth all round, 
it is like a hand grasping a ball. Turn the 
ball, and the hand turns with it.” 

“Good again, Duffy. But if the ball were 
very smooth and well oiled, the hand would 
have a difficulty in holding it, however tight it 
might close around it. Did you ever try to 
hold a live eel in your grasp ? ” 

“ Yes ; I caught one the other day, and when 
I tried to take it off* the hook it slipped through 
my fingers in a moment. But the earth is not 
like an eel, and it is not smooth nor well oiled. 
It has mountains and rough places every¬ 
where. 55 

“True ; the world has many rough places, as 
you say, and the roughness is of great service to 
us, though we may not always be aware of it. 
But can you not tell me now, in one word, 
what it is that makes the air go round with the 
earth ?” 

“ I know. I can tell you—Friction ! ” 
“Bight, Duffy, right. Duffy has been think¬ 
ing now to some purpose.” 

‘ 1 Then it is friction that would prevent my 
going up in a balloon in the morning, anil 
coming down on the other side of the world in 
the evening?” 

“ Yes, Duffy ; friction would cause you to bo 
carried along with the earth in its revolution. ” 

“ Plow tiresome ! I wish there were no such 
thing as friction. Plow troublesome it is ! ” 

“ You would be much more troubled without 
it.” 

“ How, sir ? ” 

“In a hundred thousand ways. If there 
were no friction you could not walk or run ; 
your feet would have no hold upon the ground. 
They would slip from under you, as they do 
sometimes upon the ice, where the friction is 
comparatively slight. In some places on the 
continent it is customary to polish the floors 
very highly, carpets not being much used. A 
visitor at one of the great houses there is said to 
have found it almost impossible to dress or un¬ 
dress. Every time he swung his arm round to 
take off his coat, his feet slipped from under 
him, or he glided across the room as if he had 
been on ice. Each effort that he made carried 
him from one side of the room to the other, or 
set him spinning like a top in the middle of it; 
and the clinner-bell rang while he was still cut¬ 
ting figures like a skater, in the vain attempt to 
draw his arm out of the coat-sleeve. The 
account is a little exaggerated, no doubt, but 
that is what might happen constantly if there 
■were no such thing as friction under your 
feet. 

“Without friction, to give your feet a purchase 
upon the ground, the world would slip round 
without you. Without friction, you could not 
hold anything in your hand ; grasp as tightity 
as you would, it would slip through your fingers 
as the eel did, or yet more easily. Without 
friction, nothing that is at rest could be set in 
motion ; nothing that is in motion could be 
stopped. The earth and all the planets continue 
their revolutions with the same uniform speed 
at which they.were first started by their Maker 
•because there is no friction to stop them. 

“ Look at a railway train when it is going on. 
The friction has been reduced as much as 
possible: the wheels turn freely, and the axles 
are well fed with grease, yet it would soon come 
to a standstill if the engine should cease to 
work. When the guard wants to stop it he 
applies the break: the rubbing or friction of 
the break acts upon the wheel, and the friction 
of the wheeLacts again upon the rail beneath it. 
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Without such friction it could not be stopped. 
When it has to be set in motion again, the 
break is taken off, and the driving-wheel of the 
engine is turned round ; it bites upon the rail; 
and as the rail is fixed to the ground it resists 
the ‘biting,’ reacts upon the wheel, and the 
train moves on. In winter, when the rails are 
slippery with ice, the driving-wheel will not 
always bite—it flies rapidly round without 
moving the locomotive at all. Sand is then 
strewed upon the rails to increase the friction. 

“When a train stops it is by taking hold of 
the rails, which are fixed to the ground. If 
there were no such thing as friction the rails 
would be loose, the bolts would slip out of the 
sleepers as fast as they were driven in ; for it is 
only friction that holds them there. If again 
the world were smaller and lighter than it is, 
the train, in trying to stop itself, would push 
the earth before it; when the train starts again 
it is by pushing against the rails and the earth 
to which they are fastened, in the opposite di¬ 
rection ; the earth resists the push, and sends 
the train on. Thus the globe receives every 
push and thrust from the engine and gives it 
back again : action and reaction. The world is 
like a great storehouse of power, or a bank to 
which force is paid in at one moment and drawn 
out at another, but the balance is always kept 
right in the long run. Do you understand me, 
boys ? ” 

The boys looked puzzled and did not answer. 
Duffy began to think again. Some of the others 
sloped off. 

‘ * Well, it will do for you to think about. 
Meantime you will see that friction is of some 
use to us. Things might go more smoothly in 
the w'orld, perhaps, without it, but the conse¬ 
quences of such continual smoothness would be 
fatal. It is friction that holds a nail or a screw- 
in its place ; without it the nail would drop out. 
Without friction our chairs and tables, and 
everything of the kind, would fall to pieces; 
our houses even would crumble and become 
mere heaps of brick and stone. Balloons could 
not rise, nor birds fly, nor ships sail over the 
deep, nor living creatures move upon the dry 
ground, without friction : for all these move¬ 
ments depend upon the law of action and re¬ 
action ; and without friction that law could not 
be put in force.” 

“I was going to ask you about flying. Do 
you think that it will ever be possible for men 
to make wings and use them ? ” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know what to say to that. The 
discoveries of science are so great and surprising 
that it is scarcely safe to express an opinion as 
to what may be possible or the contrary. A 
great many attempts have been made to con¬ 
struct flying machines, but without any success 
hitherto. The first man who tried to fly, ac¬ 
cording to the Greek mythology, was Daedalus. 
He made wings for himself and his son Icarus, 
and fastened them on with wax. But Icarus, 
being young and rash, flew so near the sun that 
the wax was melted ; so the wings came off and 
he fell into the sea.” 

“ Serve him right ! he must have been a soft 
fellow, as soft as the wax he used, or he would 
not have trusted it for such a purpose. ” 

“Not softer, though, than those who believe 
the story. The farther we rise from the earth 
the colder it becomes, as you may see by those 
lofty mountains whose tops are covered with 
perpetual snow. I will explain the cause of 
this another day. As for approaching the sun, 
it must be remembered that an atmosphere is 
necessary to sustain a balloon or any other body 
that rises through it or floats in it. Not even a 
lark could rise to any great height, since it is 
only by striking her wings upon the air that 
she can be supported ; and the air becomes so 
thin and light at a short distance from the 
earth that it could not give sufficient resistance 
or reaction to the stroke of the bird’s wings.” 

“ Well, but I have been thinking—” 

“ Go on, Duffy ; I am glad to hear it again.” 

“I have been thinking that when a bird flaps 
its wings it strikes upward as well as downward. 
How is it that the flap upward does not destroy 
the effect of the flap downward ? I should have 
thought that though the reaction on the under 


side pf the wing would carry the bird up, the 
reaction on the back of the wing each time it 
flaps would send it down again. Instead of 
which the bird hovers in one place, like the hawk, 
for instance, or rises, like the skylark, directly 
upward.” 

“If you examine the wing of a bird it will 
explain your difficulty. In the first place, the 
under side of the wing is concave, or hollow. It 
holds the air on which it strikes, so that it 
cannot slip from under it. The upper side, on 
the contrary, is rounded, and divides the air like 
a wedge. A rough illustration of this may be 
obtained from this umbrella. Open it; push it 
before you ; you feel scarcely any resistance 
from the air ; but now pull it towards you ; a 
great deal more effort is required for that. So 
the hollow’ of the bird’s wing acts upon the air 
beneath it, while the convex side passes through 
it. 

‘ ‘ Look again at the feathers. They also are 
convex on the upper side ; and see how they 
overlap each other. When the dowmvard 
stroke is given, the concave side of the feather 
meets the air, and one backs up the other, form¬ 
ing one solid fan ; but when the wing is raised 
the feathers slant and open, and the air passes 
between them.” 

“ It is like feathering an oar, then, when one 
is rowing ? ” 

“ Exactly. When the oar is lifted out of the 
water, the edge of it is turned to the wind in¬ 
stead of the blade. Just so the edge of the 
feather is turned to the air instead of the flat. 
It is this movement that gives the name of 
‘ feathering ’ to the action of the oar.” 

“ Well, why cannot we make wings to act in 
the same manner ? ” 

“ They could be made, no doubt; the diffi¬ 
culty would be to fix them, and to work them 
■when fixed.” 

‘ ‘ We could find something better than wax 
for the fixing.” 

“Yes; but compare the weight of a man 
with that of a bird, and then consider what 
size the wings must be, and what force would be 
required in each stroke to raise him from the 
ground. But while we have been talking about 
flying, all the other boys have fled. So, Duffy, 
you and I must follow them. There is cricket 
going on in the field, and that is more impor¬ 
tant than anything else just now’.” 

Duffy did not seem to think so, but he fol¬ 
lowed the master, pondering still upon the 
question whether he should ever be able to make 
himself a pair of wings, and resolved to have a 
try, at all events, if not a “fly,” as soon as 
possible. 


SOME TYPICAL BRITISH EXJTTER- 
FLIES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 



ere I must men¬ 
tion the very 
common Small 
Heath Butterfly 
(C ce n o n y nip h a, 
2> a nip h i las) y 
which is clo."ely 
allied to the Marsh 
Ringlet, and is about 
the same size. 

Indeed, it so closely 
resembles that insect in the upper 
surface that it might easily be mis¬ 
taken for it, but a glance at the 
under surface show’s that it does 
not possess the conspicuous black 
rings of the darns. 

It is a low-flying butterfly, flitting about 
restlessly, a foot or two from the ground, and in 
its mode of flight very much resembling the 
Blues, a group which will presently be men¬ 
tioned. The caterpillar is a grass-feeder. 

A singularly elegant butterfly is shown at 
Fig. 9. This is the Painted Lady ( Cynthia, 


.(Continued from 
page 556.) 
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cardui), another of the hibernators, so that it 
may be seen in the early spring, just after hiber¬ 
nation has ended, in the full heat of summer, 
immediately after leaving the chrysalis, or ( 
towards the approach of winter, when it is 
about to seek a convenient hiding-place in 
which to hibernate. 

The beautiful mottled colouring of the upper 
surface can be seen by reference to the illustra¬ 
tion. As for the under surface, it is covered 
with delicate and elaborate pencilling of grey, 
white, and black, rendered peculiarly pleasing 
by the pink wash at the base of the front 
wdngs. 

This is one of the provoking butterflies which 
at one time are so plentiful in some locality that 
the collector passes them by in search of rarer 
insects, feeling sure that he can fill his boxes 
with them when he likes. On going there again 
he will not see a single Painted Lady, and will 
take to heart the lesson that it is a foolish thing 
to neglect an opportunity. 

At Oxford the Painted Lady chose to absent 
itself for a series of years, and I desponded of 
procuring more than a single battered specimen 
which came out after hibernating. 

One day, as I was returning from Bagley 
Wood, I saw a Painted Lady skimming along at 
a great pace, and disappear over a ridge. 1 
followed at once, and found myself in a disused 
sandpit, which literally swarmed with these 
beautiful butterflies. They seemed to pour in 
an endless stream down the bank, and a 
splendid sight it was. 

As soon as I recovered from my astonishment 
I put the net into play, and completely filled 
my boxes with absolutely perfect specimens. It 
was fortunate that I did so, for the fickle insects 
deserted the pit as unaccountably as they had 
visited it, and I saw them there no more. 

Suppose that the Red Admiral ( Vanessa ala- 
lanta ), Fig. 10, were a scarce insect, what a 
wonder of beauty we should think it to be, and 
how highly should we prize it. Fortunately, it 
is one of the most plentiful of the English but¬ 
terflies, and we may be thankful to have so con¬ 
stantly before our eyes an insect that is hardly 
surpassed in beauty by the most brilliant 
denizens of the tropics. 

The effect which is produced by a scarlet band 
on a velvet black background is really astonish¬ 
ing, and that effect is heightened by the white 
patches near the tips of the fore wings, and the 
two double crescents of blue on the angle of the 
hind wings. Even when the insect is dead these 
wings are exceptionally splendid, but all insects 
lose much of their beauty together with their 
life. 

I never shall forget a sight that I once saw, 
and am not likely to see again. A large egg- 
plum tree had been neglected, the fruit had 
dropped from over-ripeness, and lay in fer¬ 
menting masses on the ground, while the rest 
hung, fully ripe, on the branches. Tree and 
ground were so covered with Atalantas that not 
a leaf or a plum was visible. They were so occu¬ 
pied with their feast that they took no notice of 
me, and I absolutely picked up several by their 
wings, and put them down again, without their 
showing the least alarm. 

Perhaps they were really intoxicated, for the 
fruit was, as has been stated, in the course of 
fermentation, and it does not take very much to 
intoxicate a butterfly. The effect of their waving 
wings on the tree was beyond all description, and 
the air was filled with fresh visitors, which had 
been attracted by the odour of the decaying 
fruit. 

Thousands of wasps were also there, but 
neither they nor the butterflies seemed to trouble 
themselves about each other, both bring too 
much occupied with the plum-juice to think of 
anything but their sweet banquet. 

Any kind of sweet substance appears to attract 
these butterflies. 

At Belvedere, in Kent, there are several prac¬ 
tical entomologists who, of course, “treacle” 
for motbs. One of them, while walking along 
about 9 a.m., was surprised to see that his trea¬ 
cles of the previous night were covered with at 
least a thousand Atalantas, as busily engaged 
upon the tree-trunks as if they had been hungry 


Noctuas. At 10.30 he passed again, but they 
had all gone, and he never saw them repeat their 
visit. 

M>„ J$>wwpp jpiapb'orLs a somewhat similar 
case, where ivy'blossom had been the attraction. 
The plant was entirely hidden by masses of 
Atalantas and Painted Ladies, and, strange to 
say, the latter far outnumbered the former. 

When closely examined, the under surface is 
to the full as beautiful as the upper, though not 
so imposing. It is painted and scribbled and 
pencilled with every imaginable colour, producing 
no definite pattern, but having a marvellously 
harmonious general effect. 

The entire genus Vanessa is remarkable for its 
splendour, and not the least splendid member 
of it is the Peacock Butterfly (Vanessa w), 
Fig. 11. 

The reader will at once see how appropriate 
are both the popular and scientific names, the 
eyelike spots on the upper surface of the wings 
bearing a wonderful resemblance to the “eyes” 
of a peacock’s train. The colouring of the upper 
surface is too elaborate for description, nor, 
indeed, is it required, as a glance at the illus¬ 
tration will give a better idea of the insect than 
any amount of description. 

The under surface is uniformly sombre, being 
black, traversed by markings and pencillings of 
grey and brown. I have noticed that this dull 
hue serves the butterfly as a mode of conceal¬ 
ment. During its flight, if alarmed, it makes 
for the nearest tree-trunk, settles upon it, closes 
its wings together over its back, and becomes 
in a moment practically invisible. 

It is one of the hibernating butterflies, and 
Mr. Newman mentions that he has found forty 
of them clinging to the interior of a hollow oak. 
The caterpillar, like that of the Red Admiral, 
feeds on the stinging-nettle. 

(To be continued.) 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By A. A. Wood, f.c.s. 
fart VIII. 

rjliiE rivers that diversify the earth and form 
1 highways for the people that dwell on its 
surface, are formed by the deposition of aqueous 
vapour from the atmosphere. Some portion of 
this moisture is deposited in the form of dew in 
the manner previously described, but the larger 
proportion reaches the earth in the form of 
rain or snow. 

Sir John Herschel thus describes the forma¬ 
tion of the raindrops “ In whatever part of 
a cloud the original ascensional movement of 
the vapour ceases, the elementary globules of 
which it consists being abandoned to the action 


the drops depending on the thickness of the 
cloud stratum and its density.” 

The size of the raindrop is liable to a further 
modification of size, according to the liygro- 
metric of the air through which it passes. If 
the air be very moist, the raindrops will increase 
in size ; but if, on the other hand, the air be 
dry, the drops are vapourised, and very little, if 
any, rain reaches the earth. 

The amount of rain which falls in particular 
places varies somewhat according to certain 
local peculiarities, but it may be generally 
stated that more rain falls in warm climates 
than in cold climates, the rainfall decreasing 
from the equator to the poles. 

It must be obvious to all who give the least 
consideration to this subject that it is not only 
interesting as a scientific fact to know the 
quantity of rain that falls during any given 
period, but that this information must have an 
important bearing on the welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth. 

A scanty rainfall signifies drought and famine, 
as we learned by the painful experience of the 
Indian famine, etc. Excessive rainfall is asso¬ 
ciated with floods, as was manifested in the 
recent overflow of the Thames, or even in ex¬ 
treme cases may cause a widespread devastation, 
as we saw in Hungary a few weeks ago, when 
whole towns were destroyed and thousands of 
persons rendered homeless. 

The instruments employed to ascertain the 
amount of rainfall are called “ pluviometers,” or 
“rain-gauges.” A rain-gauge may be roughly 
described as consisting of a funnel, which serves 
to collect the rain, and a receiver, into which 
the rain passes from the funnel, together with 
some contrivance for measuring the same. 

We give illustrations of the two forms of rain- 
gauges most usually employed. Fig. 1 is Wood’s 
rain-gauge, and Fig. 2 is Glaisher’s rain-gauge. 
’Hie latter is the more simple of the tv 7 o, but 
the rain it collects has to be measured in a 
graduated glass vessel (Fig. 3). Wood’s rain- 
gauge, however, indicates the rainfall at a 
glance, a graduated glass tube being fitted to 
the tin receiver, so that it is only necessary to 
observe the height at which the water stands in 
the tube to tell the depth of rain that has fallen 
since the last examination. 

It is customary to express the amount of the 
rainfall in inches and parts, and when, for 
example, one inch of rain is reported to have 
fallen at any particular place, it is signified that if 
the rain which has fallen had remained on the sur¬ 
face of the ground like snow, instead of sinking 
into it or running away, the ground would have 
been covered by water to the depth of one inch. 
It may, perhaps, be convenient to remeiiiber 
that it would require 22,622 gallons of rain to 
cover one acre of ground with v r ater one inch 
deep, and that amount of water would weigh 
100 tons. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. l. 


Fig. 2. 


of gravity, begin to fall. The larger globules 
fall the fastest, and if—as must happen—they 
overtake the slower ones, they incorporate, 
and the diameter being thereby increased, the 
descent grows more rapid, and the encounters 
more frequent ; till at length the globule emerges 
from the lower surface of the cloud at the 
* vapour plane ’ as a drop ot rain, the size ot 


he amount of the annual rainfall varies very 
fii : in the vicinity of London it is about 
5 inches, in Cumberland from 50 to 100 
:ies, and in the neighbourhood ot Lorn bay 
uuch as 24 inches of rain has been recorded 
lave fallen in one night. 

l rain-gauge for approximate observation 
be very easily fitted up. Procure a tin or 
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glass funnel 4 § indies in diameter, and place the 
same in the neck of a bottle of about one quart 
capacity, and you have a rain-gauge. A gra¬ 
duated glass measure of half-pint capacity will 
also be required, and this can be obtained of a 
druggist or glass-dealer. 

The rain-gauge should be placed on or near 
the ground, in as open a position as possible, 
away from trees and buildings, equally exposed 
at all points, and so secured that the wind will 
not blow it over. The rain-gauge should be 
examined once a da} r , and the rain that has been 
collected in the bottle should be carefully mea¬ 
sured. Half a pint of rain collected by a 4f 
inch funnel is equal to a rainfall of one inch, 
and lesser quantities in equal proportions. 
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The instruments that have been described in 
this series of papers are such as boys may either 
make or probably would have the privilege of 
observing, and while several details of structure 
which are important for strictly scientific ob¬ 
servation have not been described, the directions 
that have been supplied will be sufficient for 
beginners in this interesting study. 

There are also various instruments employed 
for meteorological observation that we have 
not referred to at all—instruments for measur¬ 
ing the velocity and force of the wind, for 
determining the magnetic and electrical con¬ 
dition of the earth and air, etc. These we do 
not describe, as our readers would not be able 
to fit them up for themselves, and they are very 


costly to buy. There is, however, one other 
matter that is worthy of a brief notice—that 
is, the preservation of a permanent record of 
meteorological observations. 

In order to present graphically a record of 
the various barometric and other meteorological, 
changes a very useful chart lias been designed 
and published by E. E. Wood ; the sheet is 
divided into a series of squares for a month’s 
observations. The rise and fall of the barometer 
and the various changes of temperature are 
indicated by lines in red and black ink, and 
sufficient space is left at the bottom of the 
chart for recording the direction of the 
wind, the amount of moisture, the rainfall, 
etc. 


A CHAPTER OF BUTTS. 




‘I’ll butt it," said the quarrelsome goat. 


“What! it butts again.” 



a ' N Mv- v '^ 
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I’ll give it a good one this time/’ 



_„ 

“Perhaps I’d better get out of 



its way, though.’ 


But he was just too late. 


(£omsp o lib cnee. 


May (Glasgow).—The present volume will be completed 
with next week’s number, with which the title-page 
and index will be given. 

Schoolboy (Kensington).—See our reply to May. 
Covers for binding will be ready almost immediately, 
and for the convenience of those who have taken the 
weekly numbers and wish to bind them, all the 
coloured and other plates that have been published 
with the Monthly Parts will be issued in a packet, 
as already promised, to be obtained through any 
bookseller. 

Dudley (Luton).—Your informant is quite correct. 
We believe it to be a fact that glass can lie cut under 
■water, to almost any shape, by simply using a pair* of 
shears or strong scissors. We have seen it stated 
that in order to insure success two points must be 
attended to -first and most important, the glass 
must be kept quite level in the water while the scis¬ 
sors are applied ; and, secondly, to avoid risk, it is 
better to begin the cutting by taking off small pieces 


at the comers and along the edges, and so reduce 
the shape gradually to that required, for if any 
attempt be made to cnt the glass all at once to the 
shape it will most likely break just where it is not 
wanted. Some kinds of glass will cut much better 
than others, the softer glass being the best for this 
purpose. The scissors need not be at all sharp, as 
their action does not appear to depend on the state 
of the edge presented to the glass. When the opera¬ 
tion goes on well the glass breaks away from the 
scissors in small pieces in a straight line with the 
blades. Tin's method of cutting glass has often been 
of service, when a diamond has not been at hand, for 
cutting ovals and segments. 

J. F. IT. (Hackney).—All the back numbers are in print, 
and may be obtained by order through your book¬ 
seller. Should you find any difficulty in obtaining 
them write at once to us. Occasionally inferior 
shopkeepers, to save themselves trouble, will say that 
magazines are out of print when it is not really the 
case, and any one who should state this in regard to 
the Boy’s Own Paper would be simply telling an 
untruth. We have been very careful, for the sake of 
readers who might desire to preserve their volumes 
intact, to keep a good stock of all the back numbers 


on hand, and have even reprinted more than once, 
to enable us to do so. 

E. E. (Brighton).—Articles on guinea-pigs and the 
aquarium will appear in the new volume. 

Ajax.—W e believe in performance rather than pro¬ 
mise, and have been chary therefore of saying all we 
hope to do, thinking it better to let the paper speak 
for itself, rather than seek to push it by con¬ 
tinually harping on its claims upon boys of every 
class. With the beginning of the new volume, how¬ 
ever, it may be desirable to give at least an outline 
of our programme for the next few months, and we 
purpose doing this in our next number. Suffice it 
here to say that we have secured stories of thrilling 
interest by four of the best known writers of our 
time, and artists of acknowledged eminence are now 
busily engaged on the illustrations. 

Frank (Bradford) and Others.—Thanks for your efforts 
to make the paper known amongst your companions. 
We want many thousand workers such as you ; and 
really it should not be forgotten that every addi¬ 
tional thousand readers strengthens our hands, and 
enables us to add to the general attractions of what 
is essentially your “ own" paper. 
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FROM POWDER MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL: 

Or, the Stirring Days of the British Navy. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “The Life of Captain Cooketc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—CONCLUSION. 

“ TTeep at it, my lads, until she strikes!” 

IV cried the young commander, as he 
fell. 

Captain Saltwell had meantime, seeing ! 
what would occur, ordered two guns to be 
run out at the after ports. Scarcely had 
they been fired when an officer, springing 
into the forecastle of the French ship, 
waved his hat and shouted that they had 
struck. 

Oliver and Jack, on looting round for 
Rayner, and seeinghim bleeding on the deck, 
forgetful of everything else, sprang aft to 
his side. At that moment the crew raised 
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a cheer of victory; Bayner feebly attempted 
to join in it. He was carried below. With 
anxious hearts his officers and crew waited 
to hear the report of the surgeon. 

It was Oliver’s duty to go on board and 
take possession of the prize. Unwillingly 
he left his friend’s side. Of the Lily’s 
crew five had been killed, and many more, 
besides her commander, wounded. But 
Oliver saw, as he stepped on board the 
prize, how much more severely she had 
suffered. Everywhere lay dead and dying 
men. How dread and terrible a fact is 
war! A lieutenant, coming forward, pre¬ 
sented his sword. 

“ My captain lies there,” he said, point¬ 
ing to a'form covered by a flag. “The 
second lieutenant is wounded below ; three 
other officers are among the dead. We 
did not yield while we had a chance of 
victory.” 

“ Yours is a brave nation, and I must 
compliment you on the gallant way in 
which you fought your ship,” answered 
Oliver, in the best French he could com¬ 
mand. 

To lose no time, the prisoners were re¬ 
moved, the prize taken in tow, and all sail 
made for Plymouth. 

At length the surgeon came on deck. 

“ The commander will do well, I trust,” 
he said; “but I shall be glad to get him 
on shore as soon as possible. As soon as I 
had extracted the bullet, he sent me off to 
look after the other wounded men, saying 
that they wanted my care as well as he 
did.” 

The crew on this gave a suppressed 
cheer. It would have been louder and 
more prolonged, but they were afraid of 
disturbing the commander and the other 
wounded men. All were proud of their 
achievement as they sailed up Plymouth 
Sound with their prize in tow, but no one 
felt prouder than Jack Peak. 

“ I knew Captain would do something as 
soon as he had the chance,” he remarked 
to Brown, who greatly shared his feelings. 

Bayner was at once removed to the 
hospital. As he was unable to hpld a pen, 
Captain Saltwell wrote the despatches, 
taking care to give due credit to the active 
commander of the corvette. 

A short time afterwards Oliver carried 
to the hospital—to which he had never 
failed to pay a daily visit—an official¬ 
looking letter. 

“ Ah ! that will do him more good than 
my doctoring,” said the surgeon, to whom 
he showed it. 

Oliver opened it at Bayner’s request. It 
was from the Lords of the Admiralty, con¬ 
firming him in his rank, and appointing 
him to command the Urania (the English 
name given to the prize), which, being a 
fine new corvette, a hundred tons larger 
than the Lily, had been bought into the 
service. 

* ‘ It will take some time to refit her, and 
you will, I hope, be about again before she 
is ready for sea,” said Oliver. “ I have 
•brought a message from my mother, who 
begs, as soon as you are ready to be re¬ 
moved, that you will come and stay at our 
house. She is a good nurse, and you will 
enjoy more country air than you can here.” 

Bayner very gladly accepted the invita¬ 
tion. Neither Oliver nor Mrs. Crofton had 
thought about the result, but before many 
weeks were over Commander William 
Bayner was engaged to marry Mary 
Crofton, who had given him as loving and 
gentle a heart as ever beat in woman’s 
bosom. He told her how often he had 
talked about her when away at sea, and 


how often be had thought of her, although 
he had scarcely dared to hope that she 
would marry one who had been a London 
street boy and powder monkey. 

“ I love you, my dear Bill, for what you 
are, for being noble, true, and brave, and 
such you were when you were a powder 
monkey, as you call it, although you might 
not have discovered those qualities in your¬ 
self.” 

He was now well able to marry, for his 
agents had in their hands several thousand 
pounds of prize money, and he might 
reasonably hope to obtain much more 
before the war was over. 

Our hero was well enough to assume the 
command of the Urania by the time she 
was ready for sea. Oliver, as his first 
lieutenant, had been busily engaged in 
obtaining hands, and had secured many of 
the Lily’s former crew. The commander 
had some time before sent for Jack Peak 
and urged him to prepare himself for ob¬ 
taining a boatswain’s warrant. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Jack ; “ but, you 
see, to get it I must read and write, and 
that’s what I never could tackle. I have 
tried pothooks and hangers, but my fingers 
get all cramped up, and the pen splits open, 
and I have to let it drop, and make a great 
big splash of ink on the paper; and as for 
reading, I’ve tried that too. I know all 
the letters when I see them, but I can’t 
manage to put them together in the right 
fashion, and never could get beyond a, b, 
ab, b, o, bo. I might in time, if I was to 
stick to it, I know, and I’ll try when we 
are at sea if I can get a messmate to teach 
me. But while you’re afloat I’d rather be 
your coxswain, if you’ll give me that 
rating; then I can always be with you, 
and, mayhap, render you some service, 
which is just the thing I should be proud 
of doing. Now, sir, there’s Tom Fletcher ; 
he’s got plenty of learning, and he ought 
to be a good seaman by this time. If you 
were to recommend him to be either a 
gunner or a boatswain, he’d pass fast 
enough.” 

Bayner shook his head. ‘ ‘ I should be 
happy to serve Tom Fletcher for old ac¬ 
quaintance’ sake, but I fear that although 
he may have the learning, as you say, he 
has not got the moral qualities necessary 
to make a good warrant officer. However, 
send him to me, and I’ll have a talk with 
him on the subject.” 

Jack promised to look after Tom, whom 
he had not seen since the Lily was paid off. 
He returned in a few days, saying that he 
had long searched for him in vain, until at 
length he had found him in a low house in 
the lowest of the Plymouth slums, his 
prize-money, to the amount of nearly a 
hundred pounds, all gone, and he himself 
so drunk that he could not understand the 
message J ack brought him. 

“ I am truly sorry to hear it,” said Bay¬ 
ner. “ But you must watch him and try 
to get him on board. If he is cast adrift 
he must inevitably be lost, but we will try 
what we can do to reform him.” 

“ I will gladly do my best, sir,” answered 
Jack. 'When the Urania was nearly ready 
for sea, Jack did contrive to get Tom 
aboard of her, but the commander’s good 
intentions were frustrated, for before the 
ship sailed he deserted and could not again 
be discovered. 

Of this Bayner was thankful, as he must 
of necessity have done what would have 
gone greatly against his feelings—ordered 
Tom a flogging. 

Honest Brown, however, who had gone 
to school as soon as the Lily was paid off, 


received what he well deserved, his warrant 
as boatswain of the corvette he had helped 
to win. He had shortly to go to sea in a 
dashing frigate, and from that he was 
transferred to a seventy-four, in which he 
was engaged in several of England’s great¬ 
est battles. 

Some years passed, when, after paying 
off the Urania, as Bayner was passing 
along a street in Exeter, he heard a sten¬ 
torian voice singing a verse of a sea ditty. 
The singer, dressed as a seaman, carried on 
his head the model of a full rigged ship, 
which he rocked to and fro, keeping time to 
the tune. He had two wooden legs in the 
shape of mop sticks, and was supporting him¬ 
self with a crutch, while with the hand at 
liberty he held out a battered hat to receive 
the contributions of his audience. Occa¬ 
sionally, when numbers gathered round to 
listen to him, he exchanged his song for a 
yam. As Bayner approached he was 
saying, 

“ This is the way our government treats 
our brave seamen. Here was I fighting 
nobly for my king and country, when a 
Frenchman’s shot spoilt both my leg&, 
and I was left to stump off as best I could 
on these here timber toes without a shiner 
in my pocket, robbed of all my hard-earned 
prize-money. But you good people will I 
know be kind to poor Jack and fill this here 
hat of his with coppers to give him a crust 
of bread and a sup to comfort his old 
heart. 

“ 4 Come all ye jolly sailors bold, 

"Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould. 
While England’s glory I unfold, 

Huzza to the Arethusa ! ’” 

Suddenly he recognised Captain Bayner, 
who, from being dressed in plain clothes* 
he had not at first observed. He started, 
and then began, with an impudent leer, 

“ Now, mates, I’ll spin you another yarn 
about an English captain who now holds 
his head mighty high, and would not con¬ 
descend to speak to poor J ack if he was to 
meet him. We was powder monkeys to¬ 
gether, that captain and I. But luck is 
everything. He went up, I went down. 
That’s the way at sea. If all men had 
their deserts 1 should be where he is, in 
command of a fine frigate, in a fair way of 
becoming an admiral. But it’s no use 
complaining, and so I’ll sing on, 

“ ‘The famed ‘ Belle Poule ’ straight ahead 
did lie, 

The Arethusa seemed to fly, 

Not a brace, or a tack, or a sheet did we slack 

On board of the Arethusa.’ ” 

“No, no, mate, you was not aboard the 
Arethusa! ” cried jack Peak, who had fol¬ 
lowed his captain at a short distance, and 
looking Tom in the face. “You was not 
aboard the Arethusa. I’ll tell you what 
kept you down. It was conceit, idleness, 
drink, and cowardice; and I’ll tell you 
what gave our brave captain his first lift 
in the service. It was his truthfulness, his 
good sense, his obedience to the orders of his 
superiors. It was his soberness, his bravery; 
and if you, with your learning and advan¬ 
tages, had been like him, you too might 
have been in command of a dashing fri¬ 
gate, and not stumping about on one 
wooden leg, with the other tied up to de¬ 
ceive the people. It’s hard things I’r 
saying, I know, but I cannot stand by am 
hear a fellow who ought to know bettei 
running monstrous falsehoods off his reel a? 
you have been doing. You might have 
borne up for Greenwich, and been looked 
after by a grateful country ; or you migh 
have saved money enough to have kep 
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yourself in comfort to the end of your 
days; but it all went in drink and de¬ 
bauchery, and now you abuse the govern¬ 
ment for not looking after you. Howsum- 
dever, Tom Fletcher, I’m very .sorry for 
you, and if you’ll knock off this sort of 
vagabond life, which brings disgrace on 
the name of a British sailor, I’ll answer 
for it our good captain 'will exert his 
influence and get you a berth in Green¬ 
wich or elsewhere, for he has often spoken 
about you, and wondered where you were 
a-serving.” 

Jack Peak had probably never made so 
long a speech in his life. It was perhaps 
too long, for it enabled the old sailor to 
recover his presence of mind, and looking 
at Jack with a brazen countenance, he 
declared that he had never seen him before, 
when off he went as fast as he could walk 
on his wooden stumps, and tinning down 
a by-lane was lost to view. 

Jack had to hurry on to overtake his 
captain. It was the last time he saw Tom 
Fletcher alive, but he afterwards heard that 
a man answering his description, who had 
been sent to prison as a rogue and a vaga¬ 
bond, had subsequently been killed in a 
drunken quarrel with another seaman of 
the same character. 

Jack had followed his old friend and 
captain from ship to ship, and at length 
having overcome the difficulty not only 
of the ‘ alphabet, but of pothooks and 
Bangers, he obtained his warrant, and for 
several years had charge of one of the 
ships in which he had fought and bled, 
now laid up in Portsmouth harbour. 

In the course of years there was found 
in the list of English Admirals the names 
of Sir William Bayner, K.C.B., John Salt- 
well, and Oliver Crofton. 

THE END. 
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SOME. TYPICAL BRITISH BUTTER¬ 
FLIES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, m.a., f.l.s. 

(Continued from page 575.) 

t Fig. 12 is represented the very 
common and very beautiful Small 
Tortoiseshell ( Vanesscc urticce). 
It derives its popular name from 
the markings of the upper surface 
of the wings, which bear a some¬ 
what fanciful resemblance to those 
of the best Tortoiseshell. It is a brilliantly 
coloured insect, and is one of the commonest 
hibernators. In 1855, when the winter was 
exceptionally mild, a whole swarm of these 
butterflies made their appearance in a farmyard 
on Christmas day. The owner gave them a 
Christmas banquet of sugar spread on cabbage- 
leaves, and succeeded in keeping more than 
forty of them alive until the warm weather set 
in, when they could shift for themselves. 



There is a very handsome group of butterflies, 
popularly called Fritillaries, because the mark¬ 
ings of the upper surface of the wings bear a 
fanciful resemblance to those of the fritillary 
flower. 

But the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Fritillaries are to be found on the under surface 
of the wings, which are always marked more or 
less with silver. In some species they look as 
if they had been washed with a brush dipped in 
a “silver shell,” while in others the silver is 
collected into definite spots, and looking exactly 
as if silver leaf had been laid on them, and then 
polished with a burnisher. 

Such is the High-brown Fritillary ( Argynnis 
adippc), both surfaces of which are given at 
Figs. 13 and 14. 

The spots have so metallic an appearance that 


any one who saw them for the first time might 
be excused for believing that the specimen was 
forged, and that the silvery spots had been laid 
on artificially. 

Bagley Wood used to be a favourite haunt of 
this and other Fritillaries. They seemed to 
follow' certain definite glades, and to fly after a 
definite fashion, so that wheu their habits were 
known there was no difficulty in taking them. 
Without such knowledge they do not fall an 
easy prey, being very swift on the wing, very 
active in wheeling and doubling on their pur¬ 
suers, and very readily taking alarm. 

There are several butterflies, popularly called 
Hair-streaks, on account of a hair-like streak 
on the under surface of the wings. 

Five of them inhabit this country, and, for¬ 
tunately for us, the commonest of them, the 
Purple Hair-streak ( Tkecla qucrcus ), is the 
handsomest. Indeed, -were it equal in size to 
the Purple Emperor, it would be its equal in 
splendour. Fig. 18 represents the male, and 
Fig. 19 the female. 

Looking at it in one light the spectator sees 
only a dull, dark brown butterfly, of no great 
size. Let the angle of light be changed, and 
the insect blazes with a rich purple that is 
almost dazzling to the eyes. The female has 
even a more vivid purple on her wings, but it is 
limited to a patch on the fore wings, beginning 
at the base and not extending beyond the 
middle. 

Like the Purple Emperor, it frequents the oak, 
and is a very high-flying insect. As, however, 
it is lively and fond of play, it often engages 
itself so eagerly in sport that it descends low 
enough to be captured. At first it is rather 
tantalising to see these beautiful insects flying 
so far out of reach, but if the collector will only 
make up his mind to wait, his patience wiff 
generally be rewarded. 

Some collectors tie a stick to the handle of 
the net so as to double its length. This is not 
a bad plan, but it requires the use of both 
hands, and a double-handed stroke at a but¬ 
terfly is not so easy in practice as it looks on 
paper. 

All the Hair-streaks may be recognised by the 
little tail^ at the angle of their hind wings. 

Scarcely less beautiful than the Purple Hair- 
streak is the Small Copper ( Polyommatus 
phlccas), Fig. 15, the upper surface of .whose 
wings glows in a suitable light as if made of 
burnished coppei*. It is as common as it is 
beautiful, and any number may be seen flutter¬ 
ing over the grass and flowers. The under sur¬ 
face does not possess the bright effulgence of the 
upper, but the upper wings are of a similar red, 
besprinkled with black spots. 

The Large Copper (Polyommatus dispar) is, 
as we have already stated, unfortunately extinct. 
Yet, though necessarily so rare, and though it 
fetches an almost fabulous price in the market, 
it is not nearly the equal of its smaller relative 
in colouring, the metallic radiance being almost 
wholly wanting. 

Another well-marked group of butterflies is 
popularly called by the name of Blues, on 
account of the blue wings of most of the species. 
In some species, however, only the males have 
the blue wings, and in some, neither sex possesses 
them. 

In any case, however, the blue is only to be 
found on the upper surface, the under side 
having a great number of little eyelike spots. 
Exclusive of one very doubtful species, ten 
Blues are acknowledged as British. 

They are all low flyers, fluttering rather than 
flying near the ground, and having a great par¬ 
tiality for flowers. Blues are special favourites 
of mine, as being among my earliest reminis¬ 
cences of outdoor life. Sweetpeas w r ere 
luxuriantly abundant in the garden, and the 
Blues were very fond of settling on them, the 
flower and the insect harmonising so well in 
colour, that at a little distance there was some 
difficulty in distinguishing the butterfly from 
the flower. 

Chalk downs are also favoured by the Blues, 
one of them being so seldom found in any other 
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locality that it is popularly called the Chalk- 
hill Blue ( Lyccena corydon). 

Two figures are given in the plate in order to 
show the distinction between the upper and 
under surfaces. One, Fig. 16, represents the 
Adonis Blue ( Lyccena adonis), which has been 
chosen on account of the superb beauty of its 
upper wings. This, however, only applies to 
the male, the female being brown with a row of 
orange spots near the edge, and not in the least 
resembling the other sex. The peacock and 
peahen are not more different in colouring than 
the male and female of the Adonis. 

The second example (Fig. 17) is given in order 
to show the characteristic “ eyes ” of the under 
surface and part of the upper surface. It re¬ 
presents the male of the Common Blue ( Lyccena 
alexis). This pretty little butterfly is seen 
almost everywliere, and is not confined to chalk 
doums, although it may be found there in com¬ 
pany with the other chalk-loving Blues. 

The last group of the butterflies is known by 
the name of Skippers, on account of their quick, 
short, skipping-like flight. In former days the 
Skippers w r ere a sad trouble to entomologists, 
who were puzzled by the shape of their antennae, 
and could not make up their minds whether 
they ought to be ranked among the butterflies 
or the moths. The reader is probably aware 
that the principal distinction between these 
two great divisions of lepidoptera is that the 
antennae of the butterflies are knobbed at the 
tips, while those of the moths are pointed. 
How, the antennae of the Skippers have a pointed 
hook at the tip, the head is wide like that of a 
moth, and the pupa spins a silken cocoon. 
They are, however, true butterflies, but evi¬ 
dently form a connecting link between the but¬ 
terflies and moths. 

They are not very easily captured, owing to 
their quick, broken, jerking flight. I used, 
however, to take them without much difficulty 
by a somewhat irregular process. 

On the road from Shotover to Oxford there is 
a certain ditch and hedge, which is—or at all 
events used to be—a favoured resort of Skippers. 

I always used to postpone Skipper-catching 
until my return from Shotover, and then w 7 as 
accustomed to run down the steep road at full 
speed, sweeping the net at random just over the 
tops of the herbage, and mostly finding a fair 
number of Skippers in the net by the time that 
I had reached the bottom of the hill. 

The Dingy Skipper ( Thanaos tages) is easily 
identified. Like all the group, its colours are 
very unattractive, being simple grey-brov T n 
banded and splashed with dark brown. The 
Large Skipper ( Pamphila sylvanus ) is one of 
the commonest of the group, and haunts edges 
of woods, roadsides, and similar places. Its 
colour is a much richer brown th$n that of the 
Dingy Skipper, and there are spots of reddish 
brown on the upper surface. The male can be 
distinguished from the female by the dark 
blackish diagonal streak across the centre of 
the upper wings.: 

In this plate the reader will see that all the 
chief groups of British butterflies are repre¬ 
sented by typical examples, so that if he should 
take any butterfly he will be able to place it in 
its proper group, and so can easily identify the 
species. There are but sixty-five species of ac¬ 
knowledged British butterflies, and, as the 
largest group only comprises ten species, he can 
have but little difficulty in determining the 
right name. 

One or two other species will be found in the 
plate which comprises both moths and butter¬ 
flies. 

Two conspicuous insects—the Purple Emperor 
(Apatura iris) and the Camberwell Beauty 
(Vanessa antiopa) have been intentionally 
omitted on account of their extreme rarity. 
The former inhabits w r oods, and may sometimes 
be seen flying about the tops of oak trees, quite 
out of reach. The latter, though exceedingly 
plentiful on the Continent, is exceedingly scarce 
in this country, although a specimen is now 
and then found. Two were taken—not by me 
—close to my former house in Kent, and I once 
saw one on the wing, also in Kent, but the wind 
was high, I had no net, and it eluded me. 
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ADVENTURES UPON THE ALPS. 

M r. Edward Whymper, who, by the way, 
designed and engraved for us the pictorial 
heading of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” has long 
been known as one of the most enterprising and 
successful of mountain climbers, and he has de¬ 
scribed his exploits and hair-breadth escapes in 
a volume that every boy might read with interest. 
We refer to his ‘‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps 


cold. They exclude ventilation ; from their 
weight lie closely over the blanket and conduct 
the warmth away, or at least prevent the plea¬ 
sant accumulation that takes place in a tent. 

Here is one of our author’s blanket-bag ex¬ 
periences :—‘ ‘ As it was getting dark, I en¬ 
camped in a lovely hole—a cavity or kind of 
basin in the earth—-with a stream on one side, 
a rock to windward, and some broken pine 
branches close at hand. Nothing could be more 


with greater brightness than Sirius in our damp 
climate.” . 

In spite of all precautions, Mr. Whymper was 
sometimes surprised by night. 

“ In the course of half an hour we got uncom¬ 
monly close to the main torrent, and Croz (the- 
guide) all at once disappeared. I stepped cau¬ 
tiously forward to peer down into the place where 
I thought he was, and quietly tumbled head over 
heels into a big rhododendron bush. Extricating 


Fig. I.—The Blanket-Bag. 


Fig. 3.—The Hunchback Tent-bearer. 



in the Years 1860-1869,” with its five maps 
and 120 illustrations, published by Murray. 

At an early period he found that there were 
many mountain excursions which might be made 
with pleasure—ascents which were commonly 
supposed to be impracticable—if it was possible 
to sleep out at considerable elevations. After 
endeavouring, without success, to use sleeping- 
bags, he turned his attention to tents, and at 
length produced one which would stand in any 
wind, and was “ sufficiently portable to betaken 
over the most difficult ground.” In this tent 
he slept on numerous occasions 11,000, 12,000, 
and even 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
enjoying the glories of sunrise and sunset in the 
Alps in comfort—even in luxury. (See Fig. 8.) 

A blanket sleeping-bag is a very good tiling 
during fine weather, but it does not, of course, 
afford sufficient protection during rainy or 


perfect—rock, hole, wood, and water. After 
making a roaring fire, I nestled in my blanket- 
bag—an ordinary blanket sewn up, double round 
the legs, with a piece of elastic riband round the 
open end—and slept, but not for long. I was 
troubled with dreams of the Inquisition ; the 
tortures were being applied—priests were forcing 
fleas down my nostrils and into my eyes—and 
with red-hot pincers were taking out bits of 
flesh, and then cutting off my ears and tickling 
the soles of my feet. This was too much ; I 
yelled a great yell and awoke, to find myself 
covered with innumerable crawling bodies'. 
They were ants. I had camped by an ant-hill, 
and after making its inhabitants mad -with the 
fire, had coolly lain down in their midst. 

“ The night was fine, and as I settled down 
in irfore comfortable quarters, a brilliant meteor 
sailed across full 60 degrees of the cloudless sky, 


myself with some trouble, I fell backwards over 
some rocks, and got -wedged in a cleft so close 
to the torrent that it splashed all over me. 

‘ ‘ The colloquy which then ensued amid the 
thundering of the stream was as follows :— 

“ ‘ PIullo, Croz ! * ‘ Eh, monsieur.’ ‘ Where 

are you ? ’ ‘ Here, monsieur. ’ ‘ Where is here- ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know ; where are you ? ’ * Here, 

Croz,’ and so on. 

“The fact was, from the intense darkness, 
and the noise of the torrent, we had no idea 
of each other’s situation. In the course of ten 
minutes, however, we joined together again, 
agreed we had had quite enough of that kind 
of thing, and adjourned to a most eligible rock 
at 10.15. 

“ How well I remember the night at that 
rock, and the jolly way in which Croz came 
out! We were both very wet about the legs,. 


Fig. 2.—A Night with Croz. 


snowy weather. If a waterproof case is added, 
the bag may be very uncomfortable. Mackin¬ 
tosh coverings are hot and close in warm 
weather, and during cold they are exceedingly 


leaving a trail of light behind which lasted for 
several seconds. Itwacthe herald of a splendid 
spectacle. Stars fell by hundreds, and not 
dimmed by intervening vapours, they sparkled 


and both uncommonly hungry; but the time 
passed pleasantly enough round our fire of 
juniper, and until long past midnight w r e sat 
up recounting w’onderful stories of the most 
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incredible description, in which, I must admit, I throwing ourselves on our beds of rhodo- 
my companion beat me hollow. Then, I dendron, we slept an untroubled sleep, and rose 



Fig. 5 —A Cannonade on the Matterhorn. 


on a bright Sunday morning as fresh as might 
be, intending to enjoy a day’s rest and luxury 
with our friends at La Ville de Yal Louise.” 

As a rule, Mr. Whymper’s camps-out at night 
were intentional. Enveloped in a blanket-bag, 
under the protection of his tent, he was as dry 
and warm as if sleeping at home. He speaks 
almost affectionately of one of his porters, a poor 
little hunchback named Meynet, who used to 
carry the tent (Fig. 3). “We saw an ungainly, 
wobbling figure stoop down and catch up the 
little ones, kiss them on each cheek, and put 
them into the empty panniers on each side of 
the mule, and then heard it come on carolling, 
as if this was not a world of woe. Yet the face 
of little Luc Meynet, the hunchback of Breil, 
bore traces of trouble and sorrow, and there was 
more than a touch of sadness in his voice when 
he said that he mu st 1°°^ after his brother’s 
children. 

Grand sights were seen and startling noises 
heard during these nocturnal bivouacs. Here 
is an extract from the ascent of Mont Pelvoux, 
one of the highest mountains in France :— 

“ This night w T e fixed our camp high above 
the tree line, and indulged ourselves in the 
healthy employment of carrying our fuel up to 
it. The present rock was not so comfortable as 
the first, and, before we could settle down, we 
were obliged to turn out a large mass which was 
in the way. It was very obstinate, but moved 
at length; slowly and gently at first; then 
faster and faster ; at last taking great jumps in 
the air, striking a stream of fire at every touch, 
which shone out brightly as it entered the 
gloomy valley below. Long after it was out of 
sight we heard it bounding downwards, and 
then settle with a subdued crash on the glacier 
beneath. As we turned back from this curious 
sight, Reynaud asked if we had ever seen a 
torrent on fire, and told us that in the spring, 
the Durance, swollen by the melting of the 
snow, sometimes brings down so many rocks, 
that, where it passes through a narrow gorge 
at La Bessee, no water whatever is seen, but 
only boulders rolling over and over, grinding 
each other into powder, and striking so many 
sparks that the stream looks as if it were on 
fire. 

“ We had another merry evening with nothing 
to mar it. The weather was perfect, and we lay 
backward in luxurious repose, looking at the 
sky spangled with its ten thousand brilliant 
lights. 

“Nothing but the heavy breathing of our 
already sound-asleep comrades broke the solemn 
stillness of the night. It was a silence to be 
felt. Nothing? Hark! what is that dull, 
booming sound above us ? Is that nothing ? 



Fig. G.—Trying a Glissade. 
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There it is again—plainer : on it comes, nearer, 
clearer; ’tis a crag escaped from the heights 
above! "VVhat a fearful crash ! We jump to 
our feet. Down it comes with awful fury: 
what power can withstand its violence ? Danc¬ 
ing, leaping, flying; dashing against others; 
roaring as it descends. Ah, it has passed ! No ! 
there it is again; and we hold our breath, as, 
with resistless force and explosions like artillery, 
it darts $ast, with an avalanche of shattered 
fragments trailing in its rear! ’Tis gone, and 
we breathe more freely as we hear the finale on 
the glacier below. ” 

These falls of rock, which occur through the 
splitting off by frost of vast masses, sometimes 
take place at inconvenient moments, and Mr. 
Whymper has reason to consider them amongst 
the greatest dangers of the Alps. 0ur illustration 
(Fig. 5) shows an instance where he was proceed¬ 
ing up the edge of a ridge, and was surprised by a 
sudden cannonade. It is very unusual for rock 
to fall down the very edge or crest of a ridge, 
in this fashion, and consequently the summits 
of ridges were frequently selected as camping- 
places. This was the case upon his attempts to 
ascend the Matterhorn in 1861, ’62, ’63, and we 
conclude our extracts from his graphic and beau¬ 
tiful volume by a description of a storm which 
he witnessed upon that mountain on the night 
of August 10, 1863 :— 

“We went on gaily, passed the second tent 
platform, the Chimney, and the other well-re¬ 
membered points, and reckoned confidently on 
sleeping that night upon the top of the ‘ shoul¬ 
der;’ but, before we had well arrived at the, 
foot of the Great Tower, a sudden rush of cold 
air warned us to look out. 

<c It was difficult to say where this air came 
from ; it did not blow as a wind, but descended 
rather as the water in a shower-bath ! All was 
tranquil again ; the atmosphere showed no signs 
of disturbance ; there was a dead calm, and not 
a speck of cloud to be seen anywhere. But we 
did not remain very long in this state. The 
cold air canm again, and this time it was difficult 
to say where it did not come from. We jammed 
clown our hats as it beat against the ridge and 
screamed amongst the crags. Before we had 
got to tlie foot of the Tower, mists had been 
formed above and below. They appeared at first 
in small isolated patches (in several places at 
the same time), which danced and jerked and 
were torn into shreds by the wind, but grew 
larger under the process. They were united 
together, and rent again, showing us the blue 
sky for a moment, and blotting it out the next, 
and augmented incessantly, until the whole 
heavens were filled with whirling, boiling clouds. 
Before we could take off our packs and get 
under auy kind of shelter, a hurricane of snow 
burst upon us from the east. It fell so thickly 
that in a few minutes the ridge was covered by 
it. ‘ What shall we do ? ’ I shouted to Carrel. 
‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘the wind is bad; the 
weather has changed; we are heavily laden. 
Here is a fine gite ; let us stop ! If we go on 
we shall be half frozen. That is my opinion. ’ 
No one differed from him, so we fell to work to 
make a place for the tent, and in a couple of 
hours completed the platform which we had 
commenced in 1862. The clouds had blackened 
during that time, and we had hardly finished 
our task before a thunderstorm broke upon us 
with appalling fury. Forked lightning shot out 
at the turrets above, and at the crags below. 
It was so close that we quailed at its darts. It 
seemed to scorch us ; we were in the very focus 
of the storm. The thunder was almost simul¬ 
taneous with the flashes ; short and sharp, and 
more like the noise of a door that is violently 
slammed, multiplied a thousandfold, than any 
noise to which I can compare it. 

“ At the place where we were camped a re¬ 
markable echo could be heard—one so remark¬ 
able that if it could be heard in this country it 
would draw crowds for its own sake. I believe 
it came from the cliffs of the Dent d’Herens. 
It was a favourite amusement with us to shout 
to rouse this echo, which repeated .any sharp cry, 
in a very distinct manner, several times, after 
the lapse of something like a dozen seconds. 
The thunderstorm lasted nearly two hours, and 
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raged at times with great fury, and the pro¬ 
longed rollings from the surrounding mountains, 
after one flash, had not usually ceased before 
another set of echoes took up the discourse and 
maintained the reverberations without a break. 
Occasionally there was a pause, interrupted pre¬ 
sently by a single clap, the accompaniment of a 
single discharge, and after such times 1 could 
recognise the echoes from the Dent d’Herens by 
their peculiar repetitions, and by the length of 
time which had passed since the reports had 
occurred of which they were the echoes. 

“ The wind during all this time seemed to 
blow tolerably consistently from the east. It 
smote the tent (Fig. 8 ) so vehemently—notwith¬ 
standing it was partly protected by rocks—that we 
had grave fears our refuge might be blown away 
bodily, with ourselves inside ; so during some of 
the lulls we issued out and built a wall to wind¬ 
ward. At half-past three the wind changed to 
the north-west, and the clouds vanished. "We 
immediately took the opportunity to send down 
one of the porters—under protection of some 
of the others, a little beyond the Col du Lion— 
as the tent would accommodate only five per¬ 
sons. From this time to sunset the weather was 
variable. It was sometimes blowing and snow¬ 
ing hard, and sometimes a dead calm. The bad 
weather was evidently confined to the Mont 
Cervin, for when the clouds lifted wo could see 
everything that could be seen from our gitc. 
Monte Yiso, a hundred miles off, was clear, 
and the sun set gorgeously behind the range 
of Mont Blanc. We passed the night comfort¬ 
ably—even luxuriously—in our blanket-bags, 
but there was little chance of sleeping between 
the noise of the wind, of the thunder, and of 
the falling rocks. I forgave the thunder for 
the sake of the lightning. A more splendid 
spectacle than its illumination of the Matter¬ 
horn crags I do not expect to see. 

“The greatest rock-falls always seemed to 
occur in the night, between midnight and day¬ 
break. This was noticeable on each of the 
seven nights which I passed upon the south¬ 
west ridge, at heights varying from 11,800 to 
13,000 feet. 

“ I may be wrong in supposing that the falls 
in the night are greater than those in the day¬ 
time, since sound causes much more effect 
during darkness than when the cause of its pro¬ 
duction is seen. Even a sigh may be terrible in 
the stillness of the night. In the daytime one’s 
attention is probably divided between the sound 
and the motion of rocks which fall; or it may 
be concentrated on other matters. But it is 
certain that the greatest of the falls which hap¬ 
pened during the night took place after midnight, 
and this I connect with the fact that the maxi¬ 
mum of cold during any twenty-four hours very 
commonly occurs between midnight and dawn.” 

Of course there are many real dangers to be 
faced in this Alpine climbing, and sometimes 
journeys are undertaken heedlessly that have 
most mournful endings. Even with the greatest 
care accidents will occasionally happen, and an 
accident on an ice-slope may mean death to 
one or all of the party. Over plateaux of snow, 
journeying may be tedious, but it is of course 
safer, and the adventures met with are often odd 
rather than dangerous. We give an illustra¬ 
tion of this in “Trying a Glissade” (Fig. 6 ). 
The glissade is effected by thrusting one’s heels 
firmly in the snow, throwing the head well back, 
and steadying the body with the alpenstock, 
which serves as a support, or drag, and a balanc¬ 
ing-pole. A slope of snow may thus be glided 
down rapidly and pleasantly, with the danger, 
however, to the inexperienced of toppling over, 
and thus coming to grief. Should there be 
crevasses near (Fig. 7), the fall may mean some¬ 
thing more than an awkward shaking. 

The Matterhorn, to which we have already 
referred, is the mountain that nowadays most 
tempts daring spirits, and to climb it is cer¬ 
tainly no child’s play, even with all the ex¬ 
perience and appliances of the last few years. It 
is the supreme glory of the Zermatt valley, and 
its northern face appears a single obelisk of rock 
rising naked and precipitous from the sea of 
nev6 and glacier about its base. 

For many years the Matterhorn defied all 


attempts to scale its summit. It remained in¬ 
accessible, unconquerable. One after another 
of the mountaineers of the Alpine Club was 
repulsed from its overhanging and unconquer¬ 
able sides. The year 1865 will be for ever 
memorable in the annals of Swiss mountaineer¬ 
ing, from the terrible tragedy which followed 
upon the first successful attempt, in which Lord 
Francis Douglas, the Kev. Charles Hudson, Mr. 
Hadow, and Michel Croz, of Chamouni, perished 
(Fig. 9). Mr. Whymper, who, with two guides,, 
escaped, at once wrote a long letter home, and; 
the following is his narrative, slightly [abridged:— 

“We left Zermatt at 5,35 on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, taking the two young Taugwalders as 
porters. They carried provisions for the whole 
party for three days, in case the ascent should 
prove more difficult than we anticipated. 

“On the first day we did not intend to 
ascend to any great height, but to stop when we 
found a good position for placing the tent. We 
mounted accordingly very leisurely, left the Lac 
Noir at 8 . 20 , and passed along the ridge con¬ 
necting the Hornli with the actual peak, at the- 
foot of which we arrived at 11 . 20 , having fre¬ 
quently halted on the way. We then quitted 
the ridge, went to the left, and ascended by the- 
north-eastern face of the mountain. Before 12 
o’clock we had found a good position for the 
tent, at a height of 11,000 feet; but Croz and 
the elder of Taugwalder’s sons went on to look 
what was above, in order to save time on the 
following morning. The remainder constructed 
the platform on which the tent was to be placed;, 
and by the time this was finished, the two men 
returned, reported joyfully that as far as they 
had gone they had seen nothing but that which 
was good, and asserted positively that had we 
gone on with them on that day we could have 
ascended the mountain, and have returned to 
the tent with facility. We passed the remain¬ 
ing hours of daylight—some basking in the 
sunshine, some sketching or collecting, and,, 
when the sun went down, giving, as it departed, 
a glorious promise for the morrow, we returned 
to the tent to arrange for the night. Hudson 
made tea, myself coffee, and we then retired, 
each one to his blanket-bag ; the Taugwalders,, 
Lord Francis Douglas, and myself occupying 
the tent, the others remaining, by preference,, 
outside. But long after dusk the cliffs above 
echoed with our laughter and with the songs of 
the guides, for we were happy that night in 
camp, and did not dream of calamity. 

“We were astir long before daybreak on the 
morning of the 14tli, and started directly it was 
possible to move, leaving the youngest of Taug¬ 
walder’s sons behind. At 6 .20 we had attained 
a height of 12,800 feet, and halted for half an 
hour, then continued the ascent without a break 
until 9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes, 
at a height probably of about 14,000 feet. Tlius 
far we had ascended by the north-eastern 
face of the mountain, and had not met with a 
single difficulty. For the greater part of the 
way there was, indeed, no occasion for the rope ; 
and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes myself. 
We had now arrived at the foot of that part- 
which from Zermatt seems perpendicular or- 
overhanging, and we could no longer continue 
on the same side. By common consent, there¬ 
fore, we ascended for some distance by the 
arete —that is, by the ridge descending towards 
Zermatt—and then turned over to the right, or 
to the north-western face. The general slope of 
the mountain at this part was less than 40 degs., 
and snow had consequently accumulated and 
filled up the irregularities of the rock face, leav¬ 
ing only occasional fragments projecting here 
and there. These were at times coated with a 
thin glaze of ice, from the snow above having 
melted and frozen again during the night. Still 
it was a place over which any fair mountaineer 
might pass in safety. We found, however, that 
Mr. Hadow was not accustomed to this kind of 
work, and required assistance. It is only fair 
to say the difficulty experienced by Mr. Hadow 
at this part arose, not from fatigue or lack of 
courage, but simply and entirely from want of 
experience. Mr. Hudson, who followed me, 
passed over this part, and, as far as I know, 
ascended the entire mountain without having.; 
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the slightest assistance rendered to him on any 
occasion. Sometimes, after I had taken a hand 


of the difficult part described already. The great- I distance between each was probably twenty 
est care was being taken. Only one man was I feet. 




Fig. 8.—The Alpine Tent. 

moving at a time ; when he was firmly planted I “ I was, as I have explained, detached from 
the next advanced, and so on. The average j the others, and following them ; hut after about 


Fig. 7.—Crevasse. 

from Croz or received a pull, I turned to give the 
same to Hudson, but he invariably declined, 
saying it was not necessary. This solitary diffi¬ 
cult path was of no great extent, certainly not 
more than 300 feet high, and after it was passed, 
the angles became less and less as we approached 
the summit; at last the slope was so moderate, 
that Croz and myself detached ourselves from 
the others, and ran on to the top. We arrived 
there at 1.40 p.m., the others about ten minutes 
after us. 

‘ ; I have been requested to describe particu¬ 
larly the state of the party on the summit. Ho 
one showed any sign of "fatigue, neither did I 
hear anything to lead me to suppose that any 
one was at all tired. I remember Croz laughing 
at me when I asked him the question. We had, 
indeed, been moving less than ten hours, and 
during that time had halted for nearly two. 
The only remark which I heard suggestive of 
danger was made by Croz, but it was quite 
casual, and probably meant nothing. He said, 
after I had remarked that we had come up very 
slowly, ‘ Yes ; I would rather go down with you 
and another guide alone than with those who 
are going.’ As to ourselves, we were arranging 
what we should do that night on our return to 
Zermatt. 

“ We remained on the summit for one hour, 
and during the time Hudson and I consulted, 
as we had done all the day, as to the best and 
safest arrangement of the party. We agreed 
that it would be best for Croz to go first, as he 
■was the most powerful, and Hadow second; 
Hudson, who was equal to a guide in sureness 
of foot, wished to be third; Lord F. Douglas 
was placed next, and old Taugwalder, the 
strongest of the remainder, behind him. I sug¬ 
gested to Hudson that we should attach a rope 
to the rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, 
and hold it as we descended, as an additional 
protection. He approved the idea, but it "was 
not definitely settled that it should be done. 
The party was being arranged in the above order 
while I was making a sketch of the summit, and 
they were waiting for me to be tied in my place, 
when some one remembered that we had not left 
our names in a bottle; they requested me to 
write them, and moved off while it was being 
done. A few minutes afterwards I tied myself 
to young Taugwalder, and followed, catching 
them just as they were commencing the descent 


Pig, 9 .—The Matterhorn Catastrophe. 
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a quarter of an liour Lord F. Douglas asked me 
to tie on to old Taugwalder, as he feared, he 
said, that if there was a slip, Taugwalder would 
not be able to hold him. This was done hardly 
ten minutes before the accident, and undoubtedly 
saved Taugwalder’s life. 

“As far as I know, at the moment of the 
accident, no one was actually moving. I cannot 
’ speak with certainty, neither can the Taugwal- 
ders, because the two leading men were partially 
hidden from our sight by an intervening mass 
of rock. Poor Croz had laid aside his axe, and, 
in order to give Mr. Hadow greater security, 
was absolutely taking hold of his legs and put¬ 
ting his feet, one by one, into their proper posi¬ 
tions. From the movements of their shoulders 
it is my belief that Croz, having done as I have 
said, was in the act of turning round to go down 
a step or two himself; at this moment Mr. 
Hadow slipped, fell on him, and knocked him 
over. I heard one^startled exclamation from 
Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying 
downwards; in another moment Hudson was 
dragged from his steps and Lord F. Douglas 
immediately after him. All this was the work 
of a moment; but immediately we heard Croz’s 
exclamation, Taugwalder and myself planted 
ourselves as firmly as the rocks would permit; 
the rope was tight between us, and the shock 
came on us both as on one man. We held ; but 
the rope broke midway between Taugwalder and 
Lord F. Douglas. For two or three seconds we 
saw our unfortunate companions sliding down¬ 
wards on their backs, and spreading out their 
hands endeavouring to save themselves; they 
then disappeared one by one, and fell from 
precipice to precipice on to the Matterhorn 
glacier below, a distance of nearly four thousand 
feet in height. From the moment the rope 
broke it was impossible to help them. 

“ For the space of half an hour we remained 
on the spot without moving a single step. The 
two men, paralysed with terror, cried like in¬ 
fants, and trembled in such a manner as to 
-threaten us with the fate of the others. Imme¬ 
diately we had ascended to a safe place, I asked 
for the rope that had broken, and, to my sur¬ 
prise—indeed^ to my horror—found that it was 
the -weakest of the three ropes. As the first five 
men had. been tied while I was sketching, I had 
not noticed the rope they employed; and 
now I could only conclude that they had seen 
fit to use this in preference to the others. It 
has been stated that the rope broke in conse¬ 
quence of its fraying over a rock ; this is not 
the case ; it broke in mid-air, and the end does 
not show any trace of previous injury. 

“For more than two hours afterwards I 
thought every moment that the next would be 
my last; for the Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, 
were not only incapable of giving assistance, but 
were in such a state that a slip might have been 
•expected from one or the other at any moment. 

I do the younger man, moreover, no injustice 
when I say that, immediately we got to the 
•easy part of the descent, he was able to laugh, 
smoke, and eat as if nothing had happened. 
There is no occasion to say more of the descent. 

I looked frequently, but in vain, for traces of 
my unfortunate companions, and we were in 
consequence surprised by the night when still at 
a height of 13,000 feet. We arrived at Zermatt 
at 10.30 on Saturday morning. 

“ Immediately on my arrival I sent to the 
President of the Commune, and requested him 
to send as many men as possible to ascend 
heights whence the spot could be commanded 
where I knew the four must have fallen. A 
number went, and returned after six hours, 
reporting they had seen them, but that they 
could not reach them that day. They proposed 
starting on Sunday evening, so as to reach the 
bodies at daybreak on Monday ; but, unwilling 
to lose the slightest chance, the Rev. J. McCor¬ 
mick, and myself resolved to start on Sunday 
morning. By 8.30 we had got on to the plateau, 
and within sight of the corner >in which we 
Lnew my companions must be. As we saw one 
weather-beaten man after another raise the tele¬ 
scope, turn deadly pale, and pass it on without 
a word to the next, we knew that all hope was 
.gone. W e approached ; they had fallen below 


as they had fallen above—Croz a little in ad¬ 
vance, Hadow near him, and Hudson some 
distance behind ; but of Lord F. Douglas we 
could see nothing. ” The body of the latter was 
afterwards found. 

-- 

JACK AND JOHN: 

Their Friends and their Fortunes. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, 

Author of “ Ernie Elton,” “ TomDunstone's Troubles 
“ A rchie Blake ” etc. 

chapter xliii. {continued). —jack and john 

ARE THOUGHT TO HAVE RETURNED TOO SOON, 

AND DICK FINDS HE HAS BEEN RATHER TOO 

CLEVER. 

ICK went hurrying homewards, and as he 
went he came across a wedding party. 
Miss Dobbin had got married that morn¬ 
ing, and Dick met 
her and her bride¬ 
groom coming out 
of the old church 
at Northcombe. 
Dick had always 
had a lurking hope 
that he might yet 
win Haney, and 
he felt it very hard 
when she not only 
passed him, but 
lookeddisdainfully 
another way, as if 
he was not worth 
her notice. She 
was dressed, too, 
in the style that 
Dick most admired. 
He thought he had 
never seen brighter ribbons or a gayer 
dress than Nancy had on, and to think that 
she should wear them for any one but him ! 

“I shall never get married now,” said 
Dick, “ an’ it’s along o’ they boys—they’ve 
spoiled my chance every way.” 

Dick went to the mill after a while, and 
began looking after things in general— 
more with a view to amuse himself than 
for any other purpose. Presently his mas¬ 
ter came to him, with his face a little dis¬ 
torted. 

“ I’d thought to do you a good turn, 
Dick, for we’ve been master an’ man to¬ 
gether for years, an’ it’s time now for me 
to be givin’ up business, not havin’ much 
need to be workin’ at it; so without sayin’ 
a word to you I wrote to the gentleman 
in London as have bought the mill an’ the 
land about here of the squire—it’s to be 
hoped he’ll do better with it than ever squire’s 
done—an’ I asked him if so be he’d take you 
as a tenant in my place—I wouldn’t have 
stood hard about the fixtures with you, 
Dick, you could have paid for ’em easy by 
bits like, an’ I thought ’twould have been 
a good thing for you—an’ I got this letter 
back this momin’. I don’t like it at all, I 
don’t. I’ve paid my rent reglar, an’ he 
might have obliged me, an’ obliged you 
too, Dick. Just read it for yourself.” 

Then Dick read a short business letter, 
signed J. Marshall, in which the latter 
regretted his inability to comply with Mr. 
Wade’s wish, and stated that, though he 
should have been happy to have retained 
him as a tenant so long as it suited him to 
be so, he could not agree to accept Mr. 
Richard Harden in his place. 

Even Dick felt struck by this. He had 
been doing his best to 1 injure and supplant 
his master, and here had the good, kind, un¬ 
offending man been thinking oi nis interests 
and trying to bring about the very thing 



for which Dick had bees, working in his 
own underhanded manner. And if he had 
not so worked, if he had but acted fairly 
and honestly by his master, he might have 
had the mill in his place. Dick had hardly 
known before what it was to have a con¬ 
science, but he felt as if he had one now, 
and a very uneasy one too—a conscience 
that told him that, if he had but done 
as he would be done by it would have been 
a very much better thing for him. 

“I’m very sorry, master,” he said, after 
a pause. “ I’m very sorry, but thank you 
all the same.” 

Then he went out—he could not stay 
with his master just now. Without know¬ 
ing it, the other had heaped coals of fire 
on his head in the good he had tried to do 
in return for the evil that Dick would have 
done him. It seemed to him as if the other 
must read his evil intentions in his face. 

“ I’ll never stop here,” said Dick to him¬ 
self. “I couldn’t; an’ to g® on workin’ 
under another master, an’ I’ve had things 
so much my own way. I’ll just clear off to 
Canady, where nobody knows me, an’ 
where I shall get quit o’ they boys an’ 
Nancy an’ all.” 

So Dick did, and the mill had another 
master than the kindly easy old miller who 
had lived there so long and been so good a 
master to so faithless a servant; and what 
since befell Dick Harden I have no means 
of knowing, for he passes out of my story, 
and out of the lives of Jack and John for 
ever. 

CHAPTER XL IV.—MRS. VOOKES HAS A 
SURPRISE FOR JOHN. 

Jack went to his mother’s farm as soon 
as he and John had done what the 
latter said was only right by Peter and 
Dick, and the servants were all greatly 
pleased to see the young master, and said 
the mistress would be beside herself for 
joy when she heard of it. Jack saw on the 
mantelpiece the letters that had been sent 
to his mother from Sark, and thought how 
happy it would have made her if she could 
but have read them. She had seemed to care 
fir nothing, the servants toF 7 “ 4 t, when 
once she had made up her mim d John 
and he were lost; and if her auni *iad not 
come and taken her away with her, they 
thought she would have died of grief. Jim 
Codd had seen to the crops and the harvest, 
and the work was all going on as usual, 
for Mrs. Carstone’s servants were of a very 
different class from Dick ; but the whole 
place seemed astir with a new life now 
that the youDg master bad come back to 
it. 

Still Jack was unn^ppy and fretting for 
his mother, and con.' i not recover his usual 
spirits, though Jim Cod •. told him there 
never had been such a harvest; no, nor 
such a crop of apples, or such a brewing of 
cider as they made. And John was de¬ 
pressed too, feeling how Enoch must be 
suffering on his behalf, and wondering 
where he could be—longing, too, to see his 
little Blossy, and to be sure that she was 
still well and thriving. At last John said 
that he should go to London; everybody 
went to London ; perhaps Enoch had gone 
there too; and he would go to Peter’s 
aunt, Mrs. Vookes. She was a dear old 
lady in her way, and might be of service 
to him. Would Jack oome too ? 

Jack said no. He must wait where he 
was for his mother; she would be sure to 
come home sooner or later, and she should 
find him there, in his own place, come 
back when she would. 

John felt he was right, and did not ask 






















him again. Jack and he were sorry to 
part; they hardly knew how they should 
bear it. "They had never been separated 
for a day before, but it was right for 
John to go, and it was light for Jack to 
stay, and so they separated. 

That was the most miserable journey of 
John’s life. Away from Jack, away from 
his own place and his own people—the 
good folks of No Man’s Land had seemed 
like his very own to him—and going on a 
quest that might be useless, in search of 
the old friend and the little Blossy, who 
had gone no one knew whither, He only 
hoped Mrs. Yookes would be as friendly as 
she had hitherto shown herself, and the 
first sight of her face showed him that he 
had little to fear on that score. 

She opened the door herself, but was not 
at all startled by his appearance, and had 
not the least idea evidently that it might 
be his ghost and not him she was address¬ 
ing. 

“ I knew you’d turn up,” she said. “ I 
always said so. Boys like they, I to^d Mr. 
Green, ha’ ten lives—one more than a cat’s, 
an’ every one on ’em harder to take nor 
the toughest cat’s that ever was.” 

“ Mr. Green! Then you’ve seen him ! 
Is he here? Do you know anything of 
him ? ” asked John, pouring out his words 
as rapidly as Jack himself could have done. 

“ Gently! gently ! I thought you were 
one of the quiet ones,” said the old lady. 
“ Come in; come in. I dare say I’ve some 
news to tell, an’ I dare say I’ve some to 
hear. How’s that Peter gettin’ on ? An’ 
how are they two nice boys you brought 
with you? Why didn’t they come now ? 
An’ that critter Dick ? An’ ain’t you goin’ 
to take the law o’ they villins for doin’ 
their best to kill you ? ” 

“Mrs. Yookes,” said John, austerely, 
“ I shall tell you nothing till I have heard 
what you can tell me about Enoch and 
Blossy! ” and being by this time arrived 
at the old lady’s kitchen he sat down, and 
looked at the fire, with an invincible deter¬ 
mination to keep silence written on his 
face. 

The room looked just as cosy and as 
clean as ever, and the fire was as bright, 
and the cat on the hearth was the very 
picture of content and comfort; but by the 
side of the fire was a large clothes basket 



covered over with a piece of clean white 
dimity, and Mrs. Yookes, as John spoke, 
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gave a chuckle of triumph, and going to 
the basket withdrew the white cover and 
exposed the contents to Johns delighted 
eyes. 

There, fast asleep, rosy, happy, healthy, 
lay his little treasure Blossy. John bent 
gently over her, and kissed her little hand, 
but light as was the kiss Blossy seemed 
aware by some instinct of his presence, for 
she woke, and opening her blue eyes looked 
up at him, and laughed as she stretched out 
her arms, and John took her into his own 
strong, tender, loving ones, while Mrs. 
Yookes looked down on the two like a 
beneficent old fairy godmother out of a 
story. 

Presently John said again, “ But where s 
Enoch ? He can’t be far ®ff, I expect, Mrs. 
Yookes.” . 

Then Mrs. Yookes laughed again, and 
there was something so odd and mysterious 
in her laugh that John was fairly puzzled 
by it. She wiped her eyes, for she had 
laughed till she cried ; then she said, 

“I’ll tell ye presently, but you’ll have 
something to eat first. I’ve got something 
rare an’ good. Oh ! if you’d on y brought 
they two other nice boys to have had some 
on it!” 

She went to a cupboard and brought out 
a china plate with a very rich-looking piece 
of plum cake very nicely iced upon it, and 
then she sat down again, and looked at the 
cake and laughed once more, and said, 

‘ ‘ There, that’s something you never thought 
to see, I expect.” 

“Well, it looks good, certainly, said 
John, “but I don’t know that it’s anything 
so much out of the way.” 

“ Isn’t it ? isn’t it ? ” cried Mrs. Yookes, 
almost in a scream. “ Why, don’t tell me 
that any one who’s known Mr. Green so 
long an’ so well as you liavc ever expected 
they’d have a chance of eatin a bit of his 
weddin’ cake ? ” 

“ His wedding cake ! ” said John, eatmg 
a mouthful slowly', as if lie was endeavour¬ 
ing to analyse the flavour, and ascertain of 
what it was composed. “His wedding 
cake! ” and then he took another piece and 
said, solemnly, “ Who made it ? ” 

“Pastrycook round the comer,” rejilied 
Mrs. Yookes. “It’s a real good un, isn’t 
it ? Mr. Green said it was a thro win’ away 
of money, but, as I told him, people didn’t 
get married none so often but what they 
might do the thing decently when they did 
it at all, an’ so I got the cake.” 

“I don’t mean that—but who is she— 
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“ Why who else should it be but Mrs. 
Flint,” said Mrs. Yookes, chuckling again. 
“And a rare good wife she’ll make him. 
He was downright broken-spereted when 
he came here. He said he couldn’t abide 
the place now you was gone, and he seemed 
afeared that little Blossy would be taken 
away from him by they villins, so I told 
him there wasn’t much fear o’ that now 
they found there was nowt to be got by it; 
but he wouldn’t be persuaded, an’ so I 
took him in here—I’d a couple o’ rooms to 
spare _ an ’ Mrs. Flint she did so well by 
him an’ by the babby, an’ at last she took 
pity on him an’ married him. ’Twere the 
best thing he could do. As I told him, a 
man’s a poor critter standin’ alone, an’ I 
think he’s very thankful to Mrs. Flint, as 
I’m sure he’d need to be.” 

“And where are they now?” asked 
John, taking another piece of the cake, and 
still eating it, with a puzzled wonder as to 
how such a cake could ever have been made 
for Enoch. 

“He’s gone out for a little walk with 




Mrs. Flint—Mrs. Green that is now—an’ 
I’m expectin’ ’em in every minit. Oh, 
Enoch ’s a deal better thau he was. His 
good lady has made him go to a first-rate 
Lunnon doctor, who’s given him the best of 
advice, an’ all for nothing; an’ he’s had 
hot baths for his rheumatiz; so what with 
they, an’ the comfort o’ havin’ a wife to- 
look after him, he isn’t like the same man. 
Nothing ails him but the fretting after 
you, Mr. Morton, and that ’ll soon be oured 
now, for there they are, I do believe ! ” 

Mrs. Yookes ran to the door as she heard 
a knock, and presently Jack heard her 
voice. 

“ There’s a visitor for you, Mr. Green, 
one that you’ll be rare an’ pleased to see ; 
Mrs. Green, I wouldn’t let him hurry in— 
folk are sometimes the worse for a surprise, 
even if it is a pleasant one, an’ he wants- 
takin’ care of, he does, a bit still.” 

“An’ who is it, Mrs. Yookes?” said 
Jenny ; * ‘ tell me, an’ I’ll prepare him; atr 
least let me come an’ see, whoever it may 
be.” 

Enoch was heard to mutter something- 
which sounded as if he did not approve of 
quite so much care-taking, but Mrs. Green 
seemed to have him in excellent order, for 
she told him to bide where he was “ while 
she came to see the visitor.” 



With a little show of mystery Mrs. 
Yookes ushered her into the parlour, and 
no sooner had she seen John than she- 
screamed her shrillest, quite forgetful of 
the manner in which she was to “prepare” 
her husband, and then flung herself on 
John’s neck, and began kissing him, a per¬ 
formance which John bore with tolerable 
calmness. 

Enoch had heard his wife’s scream, and 
seemed to divine what had caused it, for 
he came into the room pale even to his 
lips, and trembling as a man to whom some 
sudden joy has come, and going up to 
John, who, when he saw Enoch, released 
himself at once from J enny, took his hand 
in his, and said, solemnly, “ The Lord be^ 
praised! ” 

CHAPTER XLV. AND LAST. 

Yes, there was a great deal for which to 
praise the Lord. From the very jaws of 
the deep, as it seemed, our two boys had 
been rescued and brought back to those 








































































































wlio loved them. And John was likely to 
he left not only in undisturbed possession 
of Blossy, but of the little plot of ground 
which Enoch had cultivated so successfully. 
Neither Peter nor Dick would ever be able 
to disturb him now, for Mr. Marshall came 
to No Man’s Land and took possession of 
the squire’s house in the neighbourhood, 
and seemed likely, City man though he 
was, to make a better squire than many of 
those who had dwelt there before him. 
He took much interest in the settlers of 
No Man’s Land, and was very much 
pleased with the manner in which they had 
made dry sterile ground thriving and pro¬ 
ductive; still, as he told them, the land 
was his, and he had paid a certain price 
for it. 

It was only right, therefore, that he 
should look for a little return for his out¬ 
lay, and he thought they would have no 
right to complain if he gave long leases to 
each settler at a rent as low as he would 
have paid for the piece of ground he occu¬ 
pied before it had been put under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

John, to whom he propounded this 
Idea, said that nothing could be fairer, 
and accordingly every occupant of No 
Man’s Land had the pleasure of feeling 
that the house he had built and the land 
lie had won from the sea was secured to 
him and his children after him. 

But for John himself something more 
remained to be done. Mr. Marshall told 
Mm that it would give his son much 
pleasure to allow him something for 
Blossy’s maintenance, but this John said 
lie would rather not accept. He had 
adopted Blossy as his own, he said, with a 
gravity that made Mr. Marshall smile, and 
he should not feel that she was his own if 
lie accepted Mr. Marshall’s offer. 

Then that gentleman asked him what his 
ownint entions were with regard to his future 
life, and'John replied that he had thought 
over many things: had at one time an 
idea of articling himself to a solicitor, 
another time of becoming a doctor, but had 
hardly yet decided upon anything. He 
should remain another year at school, and 
by that time he should have decided on his 
future. 

“I should like to help you then,” said 
Mr. Marshall. “ If your schoolmaster has 
done his duty by you, and taught you to 
write a decent band, and given you some 
knowledge of arithmetic, instead of cram¬ 
ming you with nothing but Latin and 
Greek, I could offer you a desk in my 
counting-house. I think I may say that 
that would be as good an opening for 
you as any you would be likely to meet 
with.” 

John gave Mr. Marshall to understand 
that his education had been very well 
looked after in the essentials that he men¬ 
tioned, and, after a little consideration, 
accepted his offer. “ I think it’s the best 
thing I can do for Blossy,” he said to Jack ; 
“ I shall get money that way sooner than 
any other.” 

Jack was very reluctant to part with 
his friend, so was Mrs. Carstone, who, I 
ought to have mentioned sooner, had re¬ 
turned to her home the very day John had 
left Northcombe for London. But Enoch 
approved of the idea; John might make 
more money that way than in one of the 
professions, and it was what he was fitter 
for. 

So at the end of a year John went to 
London and took up his abode with Mrs. 
Vookes, who not only made him exceed¬ 
ingly comfortable, but announced her in- 
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tention of making Blossy her heiress. She 
took a great pleasure in communicating the 
fact to Peter, informing him at the same 
time that her savings were more than he 
thought for, and that she considered she 
had a perfect right to do as she pleased 
with them. 

Peter wrote her a great many letters on 
the subject, and even went to the expense 
of a journey to town, but without any 
other result than putting himself, as his 
aunt told him, to a great deal of unneces¬ 
sary expense. 

Enoch remained in No Man’s Land with 
Blossy. Jenny made him an excellent wife, 
and he submitted very meeldy to her rule. 
John goes to see them once a year, and 
Blossy is now at boarding school. When 
she leaves it, John, who is now a prosperous 
man, will have a fitter home for her than 
the one he shares with Mrs. Vookes, and 
from that home it is his hope that she will 
go to Jack’s. 

PerhaxDS when he has seen his adopted 
daughter become the wife of his friefid, he 
may think of a wife for himself. 

At any rate, all the settlers in No Man’s 
Land, and a great many people besides, 
would tell you that no one deserves a 
better wife or a happier home than “ young 
Mr. Morton,” unless it is his friend Jack 
Carstone. 

THE END. 



TABLES. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 


The Panic; or, What’s it all about ? 



hat’s it all about?” 
said one of'Mrs. Sell’s 
ducks to her friend, 
as they listened to a 
splashing noise in 
the little brook dam. 

“I cannot think,” 
quacked Duckey; 
“ let’s go and see.” 

And they sailed 
down the brook to 
the place, and found 
a great piece of wood 
which had fallen 
across the bank, and 
tli e water was splash¬ 
ing over it. The rest of the (lucks, seeing these 
two in such a hurry to get to this spot, followed, 
supposing some fresh plan of operations for the 
day was being projected, or that a new nest of 
snails had been discovered. So’ they waddled 
into the brook, and swam off in the same direc¬ 
tion. 

It was difficult for tlieir two companions 
to persuade them of the truth; and they all 


quacked so loud in their inquiries, that a hen, 
who was taking her ten little chickens for a 
morning walk, told them to remain very quiet 
under the wall while she went to the water-side 
to see what was the matter, and to mind and not 
touch the com that would be thrown down for 
them till she returned. 

Whether her clucking and the increased 
quacking were favoured by the wind I can’t say, 
but the sound went over the churchyard into 
Freek the shepherd’s garden, where Drover lay 
dozing in the sun. He started up, pricked 
up his ears, and bounded across the church¬ 
yard. 

A cow that was grazing in the lane, seeing 
him scamper at such a rate, thought it wise to 
follow him ; so, having filled her mouth, she 
walked deliberately round the corner to the 
place that Drover seemed to make for. In his 
way he saw the potter’s horse standing in the 
Bede House close. 

“ Hey, Drover,” said the horse ; “what’s the 
matter ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” said Drover. “ I’m going 
to see. Don’t you hear the noise ? ” 

So the horse went up to the edge of the close, 
raid looked over on to the brook ; but, being old 
and tired, he couldn’t make up his mind to go 
any nearer. 

“ Have you heard ? ” said an old crow 

“ What ? ” said the others. 

“ Oh, such a noise ! A fight, I should think. 
I saw Drover running as if to break his neck, 
and the old cow, and the potters horse are on 
the road, and I don’t know who besides.” 

“ Oh, let’s go, by all means,” said the crows. 
So they flew off, and took possession of the 
willows that hung over the brook. 

“What fun !” said a sparrow; “ the crows 
have gone to see some grand doings somewhere: 
let us go too ? ” and away went a whole flock of 
sparrows, who had been busy a minute before 
with the vicar’s currant-bushes. 

“Very remarkable!” said an old jackdaw. 
“ What it can he about I cannot divine. I pro¬ 
pose, my brethren, to call a meeting, and con¬ 
sult upon measures adequate to the occasion.” 
And so all the jackdaws might be seen coming 
out of their holes in the church .tower, and 
ranging themselves solemnly along the ledge 
near the top, on the side facing the brook. 

“ Is it an invasion of the French ? ” said one. 

“ Is it a company of masons coming to repair 
the church ? ” said another ; “ that would vastly 
more interfere with us and our nests.” 

Now, just as Drover got to the brook, the 
two ducks, having convinced their friends that 
there was no secret cause for their movement, 
the whole party were sailing calmly down the 
stream, * and the quacking had completely 
ceased. 

“What’s it all about?’’said Drover to the 
last of them. 

“ What ? ” said the duck. 

“ Why, the noise,” said Drover. 

“Nothing ! ” said the duck. 

“ Nothing ! ” said the hen, going hack to her 
chickens. 

“Nothing! ” said Drover, with a mixture of 
contempt and vexation at having had his run 
for nothing. 

“ Did he say nothing , Mr. Drover ? ” said the 
old cow, who again proceeded to graze. 

“Nothing ! ” called out the old horse from 
over the wall. “How glad I am I didn’t go 
any farther! ” 

“Nothing! nothing!” jabbered the spar¬ 
rows. “ What fun ! only think of taking in all 
these good folks.” And off they flew to the 
currant-trees again. 

“Nothing ! ” said the crows, who flew over 
to Mrs. Sell’s yard to pick up the com that was 
put for the chickens. 

“ Nothing ! ” said the daws. “ How exceed¬ 
ingly impertinent to make such a fuss about 
nothing ! ” 

“Very!” said Kitty Iveelby’s old brindled 
cat, who had been feasting on some of the 
deserted chickens while their mother was gone 
to find out what the noise was all about. And 
so the water went on splashing over the wood, 
but there was an end of the wonder. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Dangers of Alpine Climbing. 

In our illustrated article on Alpine climbing, 
in another part of this week’s paper, an account 
is given of a terrible accident that is not likely- 
soon to be forgotten, and just as we are preparing 
the pages for press two more fatal Alpine accidents 
in Switzerland are reported. Herr George Wed¬ 
ding, from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, with two 
fellow-students of Berlin University, made the 
Ascent of the Schynige Platte on August 13th, 
when, desiring to reach Lauterbrunnen without 
returning to Interlaken, they took a short cut 
by a dangerous footpath used only by goatherds 
and guides. They were far below the snow-line, 
but the grass on the mountain side is often as 
slippery as on a glacier. They had not gone far 
when Herr Wedding slipped, rolled rapidly down 
the slope, and fell over a precipice at a point 
not far from the Grindelwald road. The report 
of the second accident is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing telegram : — “ On Monday a young 
Englishman named Forester was killed by a fall 
near the Dard glacier while descending the 
Diablerets. The body was found the next day. 
Ho guides were present with the party.’ 5 Mr. 
Forester, who was staying with his family at a 
j pension at Ormont-Dessus, in making the glis¬ 
sade on the Dard glacier seems to have been 
ignorant that it terminated in a precipice. Then 
idle body of a Mr. Moseley, an American gentle¬ 
man, who was killed a week or two previously 
by a fall from the Matterhorn, has just been 
recovered as we are writing, in a sadly disfigured 
state, by the guides who went in search. Another 
fatal mountain accident happened near St. Gall. 
A young merchant of the place, twenty-five years 
old, made the ascent of the Speer, in company 
with a lady. Approaching the edge of a preci¬ 
pice to gather a flower, he either slipped or 
became giddy, and, falling into the abyss below, 
was instantly killed. 

While many will risk so much in search of 
physical health or enjoyment, and sometimes it 
is to be feared even in mere foolhardy emulation, 
it is cheering to know that not a few of the best 
and noblest in every land now daily devote their 
lives in perilous service, in the same spirit as 
Henry Martyn and David Livingstone, to make 
known to the perishing the love of Him who 
freely gave Himself to be a Saviour Tor sinners. 
Death in the path of duty is always honourable, 
but there is diviner glory, with a martyr’s crown, 
when life is lost in the service of Christ. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

VI.—“Bird’s-nesting.” 

W E offered, it will be remembered, three 
prizes in connection with this interest¬ 
ing and suggestive subject. They were to be 
given for the three best original essays, and to 
be of the value of twenty shillings each. Com¬ 
petitors were to be divided into classes, accord¬ 
ing to age, one prize going to each class. The 
classes were as follows :—First, all ages between 
. seventeen and twenty-one; second, between 
fourteen and seventeen; third, up to fourteen. 
We also stated that “Certificates of Merit” 
should be given to the most meritorious com¬ 
petitors not actually prize-winners, and that 
the latter might themselves select their prizes, 
either from the many handsome books issued 
by the Religious Tract Society, or from among 
any of the numerous useful and interesting 
articles advertised on the wrapper of our monthly 
parts. [The full conditions may he seen by 
reference to page 320.] We now have much 
pleasure in publishing our award. 

In Class I. there was no difficulty whatever 
in indicating the prize-winner, but in Classes 
II. and III. competitors run each oUier so hard 
that the duty of deciding between t^ir respec¬ 


tive merits was a very delicate one. We have 
determined in each of these classes to divide the 
prizes between those whose names will be found 
appended, for though they approached the sub¬ 
ject very differently from one another, there was 
excellence in the diversity, each manner of 
treatment having some special merits of its 
own. 

Class I. (17 to 21 Years). 

Prize — Charles C. Rothwell (aged 17J), 
Bolton, Lancashire. 

Certificates. 

Isaac Crawford, Omagli, Ireland.— Frederick J. 
Finch Smith, St. Luke’s, Cork.— E-obert Wilson 
Burgess, Cheltenham.— Thomas Lander, jun,, Ply¬ 
mouth, Devon. .Tames Phillips Briggs, Camp Hoad, 
Leeds.— Charles Igglesden, Ashford, Kent.— Albert 
Ernest Sorby, Sheffield.— John Oliver Arnold, 
Grimesthorp, Sheffield.— Alexander McNab, Salt¬ 
coats, N.B.—Henry. Arthur Lownds, Egliam, Surrey. 

— William Olliver, Brighton. — Lillian A. M. 
Brown, Lower Clapton.— James Clugston Bain, 
Maybole, Ayrshire, N.B.— Arthur Hughes, South 
Norwood, S.E.-Walter Scoles, Kentifh Town, 
N. W.— John Eatcliff Howard Heeley, Leicester.— 
It. J. Duncan, Brighton.— Bessie S. Macard, Greenock. 
—Emily M. Rutherford, South Hackney, E.—Har¬ 
riet Buckley, Glossop, near Manchester.— Florence 
Buckley, Glossop, Manchester.— Alfred Matthews, 
Steyning, Sussex. 

Class II. (14 Years to 17). 

! Albert Edward Stem bridge (aged 
16), Kemp Town, Brighton. 

W. L. Burton (aged 15 yrs. 7 months), 
Christ’s Hospital, London, E.C. 

Certificates. 

Henry James Wood, Pateley Bridge, near Leeds.— 

J C Richards, Taunton.— Ernest Henry Godfrey, 
lied Lion Square, W.C.-WM. Clayfield, Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire.—II y. Wm. Hipwell, Camden Road, 
N.-Wm. Mason Akerman, Hereford.— Henry T. 
Leach, Littleport, Cambridgeshire.— JOHN MAJOR, 
Seaford, Sussex.— Amy Elizabeth Alder, Hatton Gar¬ 
den.— Emily Alberta Crowtiier, Islington, N.- Ed¬ 
ward J. A. Sirr, Chart Sutton, Kent. — Chas. Bridges 
Cooley, Barnsbury, N.— Henry J. Hanccrne Barree, 
Mumbles, Swansea.—T. J. H. Elger, Kentish Town, 
N W'.—F. J. Leese, Newton Abbot, Devon.— Herbert 
Laws Webb, St. Peter’s Park, W.— Fredc. Wm. 
Andrews, Bath.— Geo. Hy. Goodman, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.— Thos. R. Atkinson, Bow, E.— Hudson Stuck, 
Notting Hill, W.— Herbert H. Bennett, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.— Antonia Sterling, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
—Charlotte Mary Simpson, Burnley.— Robt. Brad¬ 
shaw Batty, Manchester.— F. B. Lindsay, Chelten¬ 
ham.— Wm. Herbert Priest, Liverpool.— Albert J. 
Pickering, Pasenham, Beds.— Lawrence Russell 
Laurence, Balham.— Owen Jones, Carnarvon, North 
Wales.— William Reid, jun., Glasgow.—II. C. Stra- 
ford, Salisbury.— Lionel Cutiibert Cropper, Hun¬ 
stanton, Norfolk.— John R, Dawson, Rhyl, Flintshire. 
—George L. Joynt, Ballina, co. Mayo, Ireland — 
Arthur C. Chandler, Southampton. 

Class III. (up to 14 Years). 

! Edward Willoughby Richards 
(aged 13), Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
Thomas Livingstone Haig (aged 
13fc), Greenhill Lodge, Harrow. 

Certificates. 

Frank Wrigley, Carlisle.— Gerald Alexander 
Thompson, Saxmundliam, Suffolk. — F. Herbert 
Trench, Youghal, co. Cork.— Harry Tegg, Woking¬ 
ham, Berks.— John Geldard, Scarborough.— Arthur 
Back, South Hornsey. -William Henry Bishop, 
Penrith, Cumberland.— William Alderdice, Belfast. 
—W. J. Brayden, Armagh.— Geo. T. Turner, Knock- 
holt, Sevenoaks, Kent. -Minnie Amelia Brewer, 
Blackburn, Lancashire.— Wm. J. White, Bristol.— 
Geo. McLay, Larbest, Stirlingshire.—H. L. Warren, 
Clifton, Bristol— John Ernest Hill, Oxford.— James 
Sherlock, Bedfont, near Hounslow, Middlesex.— Wm. 
Fred Tupman, Exmouth.— Kate de Burgh Bruce, 
Charleville, co. Cork. -Edward Auden, Derby. Wm. 
Gearing, Notting Hill, W.— Wm. A. Page, Greenwich. 
James A. It aeburn, Balerno, near Edinburgh.— Percy 
Warman, Chester.— John Henry Ciieeseright, 
Littleport, Cambs-.— Wm. a. Hawley, Leeds.— Fred. 
Ciias. Barfoot, Stradbroke, Suffolk.— Geo. Stanley 
Ellis, Amptliill, Beds.— Charles H. Pegg, Stepney, 
E. — Ernest J. Mugford, Pembroke Dock, South 
Wales.— William Weir, Mobuoy Campsie, co. Derry, 
Ireland.— B. Mountfield, St. Asaph, North Wales.— 
ItHODA Preston, Tottington Hoad, near Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire. — Charles E. Stacey, Preston. — William 
Porter, Eaton Socon, Beds. 

And now for a few remarks on the essays 
themselves. From time to time competitors 
write to urge that we should publish the suc¬ 
cessful mss., but while there would doubtless be 
some advantages in this course, we cannot hut 
think the drawbacks would vastly preponderate. 
Not the least important is tlie question of space. 


To the competitors themselves we have no 
manner of doubt that the successful essays 
would have peculiar interest, but then the two 
or three thousand of these form but a very 
small proportion of the two or three hundred 
thousand readers of the paper, most of whom 
would unquestionably rather have our pages 
filled by the contributions of writers and artists 
of acknowledged ability than by tlie efforts of 
youthful amateurs, however excellent in their 
way. As it is, we have no little difficulty in 
keeping up with the numerous subjects that 
legitimately claim attention in their respective 
seasons, and should fear to sacrifice several pages 
of space to articles that it would hardly be 
claimed, even hy those most anxious to see 
them in print, approach in general interest and 
merits to those which their insertion would 
necessarily displace. Were our object merely 
to fill up our pages at the least cost and trouble 
to ourselves, we should not need to hesitate for 
a moment, but we desire to keep the “Boy’s 
Own Paper,’ 5 both in regard to its literary and 
artistic value, far in advance of the publications 
which hitherto it has apparently been thought 
might very well suffice for boys. 

Instead, therefore, of publishing the essays in 
their entirety, we shall continue to refer to tlieir 
salient points, making such typical or illustra¬ 
tive extracts as may seem necessary. Such a 
plan is probably of far greater general interest, 
and absorbs very much less space. 

This time the essays give evidence of a con¬ 
siderable amount of independent thought, and 
a wide diversity of opinion. Some writers 
wholly and severely condemn bird’s-nesting 
under all conceivable circumstances ; none sup¬ 
port the practice in its entirety, and without 
certain safeguards ; yet many urge that the 
common indiscriminate charge of cruelty does 
not stand good against the egg-collector who 
proceeds in a systematic and scientific manner. 

If the nest is untouched, and a sufficient num¬ 
ber of eggs (say three or four) be left, no injury, 
it is held, is inflicted on the parent birds. This 
is the uniform statement of the writers claim¬ 
ing to be practical bird’s-nesters, as opposed to 
the merely “ theoretical; ” and among the writers 
there was a considerable majority of the former. 
Very many of the essayists dwell upon the 
architectural skill of the birds as exhibited, in 
their nest-building, not a few quoting the lines 
of Hurdis:— 

“ It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 

A bird’s-nest. Mark it well, within, without; 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut; 

No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert; 

No glue to join;—his little beak was all; 

And yet how neatly finished ! What nice liana. 
With every implement and means of art, 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me such another?” 

Others linger lovingly over the work of in¬ 
dividual birds, as the wren, citing Words¬ 
worth :— 

“ Among the dwellings framed hy birds 
In field or forest, with nice care. 

Is none that with the little wren's 
In snugness may compare.” 

The manliness of birds’-nesting it is sought to 
maintain by reference to the fact that in later 
life Lord Nelson, with his wife, pursued the 
practice, as also did the poet Southey. Obser¬ 
vation of the habits of birds suggests that Hood 
was inaccurate when he wrote, 

“ The lilacs where the robins built,” 
though in quoting it we by no means necessarily 
endorse the essayist’s correction. Hood lived 
for many years at a fine old house, which we 
know* well, and have often visited, on Wanstead 
Flats, and he must have had numberless oppor¬ 
tunities of watching the robins in the lilac 
hushes under his very window. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, his robins may have behaved most excep¬ 
tionally ; or is it possible that he did not know a 
robin v*hen he saw it ? Writers from the towns,, 
who maintain the cruelty of the practice, charge 
it all upon country boys, who retaliate by assert¬ 
ing that town boys ‘ ‘ w r ould bird’s-nest if they 
could.” The sisters put it all down to their 
thoughtless brothers, who in turn remind them 
of their great interest in the spoil. Speaking of 



















the sisters, we may mention that this time they 
have generally been far outstripped by their 
brothers ; and doubtless the topic has had not a 
little to do with this. They write tenderly on 
the sentiment of the subject, however, more 
than one quoting a pathetic “ Birds’ appeal.” 

On the whole, we have been very pleased with 
the skill and judgment shown in this competi¬ 
tion, and congratulate both the victors and the 
vanquished on their praiseworthy efforts. 


*** In next week's number we shall have a new 
prize subject to announce , with special prizes, open 
to all who can use either pen , pencil , or brush. 


Comspmtkncr. 

lentil 



JfRED.. E. F., and others, write to ask what causes 
blushing, and whether we can tell them of any 
remedy. It so happens that the well-known English 
medical journal, the “Lancet,” has just been treating 
this very subject, and some of the hiuts given may 
prove useful to our corrtapon-lents, who really seem 
seriously troubled about their blushing propensity. 
Blushing, then, is occasioned by sudden dilatation of 
the small bloodvessels, which, form a fine network 
beneath the skin, and when they admit an increased 
volume of red blood cause the surface to appear 
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suffused with colour. Blanching is the opposite 
state, in which the vessels contract and squeeze out 
their blood, so that the skin is seen of its bloodless 
hue. The change effected in the size of the vessels 
is brought about by an instantaneous action of the 
nervous system. This action may be induced by a 
thought, or, unconsciously, by the operation of im¬ 
pressions producing the phenomenon habitually. In 
a word, blushing may become a habit, and is then 
beyond the control of the will, except in so far as 
the will can generally, if not always, conquer any 
habit. It is almost always useless, and certainly 
seldom worth while, to strive to cure a habit of this 
class directly. The most promising course is to try 
to establish a new habit w r hich shall destroy the one 
it is desired to remedy. For example, if blushing is, 
as generally happens, associated with ^/-conscious¬ 
ness, we must establish the sway of the will over 
that part of the nervous system w’hich controls the 
size of the vessels, by calling up a feeling opposed to 
^(/-consciousness. Thus if the feeling which causes 
the blushing be expressible by the thought, “ Here 
am I in a false and humiliating position ; ” oppose 
or, still better, anticipate and prevent, that thought 
by thinking, “There are you daring to pity or feel 
contempt for auother.” Constitute yourself the 
champion of some one, any one, and everybody, who 
may be pitied, and the over-zealous and indignant 
foe of those who presume to pity. Most persons 
who blush with self-consciousness blanch with anger, 
and this artificial state of mock anger will soon 
blanch the face enough to prevent the blush. 

Simple Simon (Leytonstone).—We have forwarded 
your letters to M r. Wood, who will doubtless auswer 
them in due course. 

Jack and John (Brixton).—All in good time. We 
register all wishes and suggestions such as yours, and 
at the proper season endeavour to supply the want. 

Kingfisher (Ayton).— Angling it was intended to in¬ 
clude in the contents of this volume, but really the 
subjects of current interest have been so numerous 
that this has got unavoidably crowded out. It is 
sure to be treated—and treated well—in the new 
volume. We think it must be admitted that if we 
have not taken up every matter readers may have 
wished, we have packed our pages pretty closely 
with articles none of which they would have cared 
to miss. 

L. F. (Belfast. >-1. Heralds’ College. London. 2. A 
liquid for resilvering brass is largely sold, and might 
possibly be obtained from druggists in your neigh¬ 


bourhood. If not, Messrs. Crowden and Garrod, of 
Falcon Souare, London, would probably send you a 
bottle. £. Yes; we hope to give many more prize- 
picture subjects. 4. Fairly good. 

A. H., W. R., and others (Dundee). —Papers on amus¬ 
ing chemical experiments are being written for us by 
Dr. Scotfern and others, and we hope to make room 
for them as soon as the long evenings begin. 

J. B. (Tiverton.)—Your question as to binding the 
volumes has been already answeied. As regards the 
other question, we would say that the law allows 
masters considerable latitude as to the treatment of 
their apprentices in respect of payment, overtime, 
and so forth, and for this, if no other reason, there¬ 
fore, we strongly advise you to seek to conciliate 
rather than to make your stand on supposed rights. 

L. and S. W. R.— Quite impossible to recall particular 
essays in the competition, but doubtless your MS. 
w r as received, and if received it was most certainly 
adjudicated on. 

VY. M. M. (Glasgow), and others, who wish to know 
why we do not publish the successful essays in the 
Prize Competitions will find our answer in another 
column. 

P. T. C. (Wednesbury.)—We certainly shall give arti¬ 
cles on fowls, and possibly also on water-colours. 
The price of the completed volume is 6s. 

C. S.—Wo have already given particulars of a very- 
good “man-kite,” and shall doubtless return to the 
general subject of kites by-and by. 

J. A. H. (Highbury), E. H. C. (Clapham), and others— 
Pleaders may compete for both prizes mentioned on 
page 52S, but in that case separate MSS. will have to 
be sent. Only those marked “ Special Competition” 
will be adjudicated on under that head, and these 
will not be considered in the general competition. 


Notice to Readers. 


The eighth Monthly Part of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
in handsome cover, price Gd., is now ready. It con¬ 
tains Numbers Thirty-four to Thirty-seven, with a 
beautifully coloured plate of Typical British But¬ 
terflies. 

The “Leisure Hour” Office, London: 

56, Paternoster Row. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

-- 

With next week’s number a new Volume will be commenced; and as this will afford a capital opportunity for 
intending Subscribers to begin to order the Paper, we trust our readers will kindly user their influence to make the fact 
known as widely as possible. In the number will be begun no less than four Neio Serial Stories of peculiar interest, by 
well-known authors, as follows :— 


1. “ THE RED MAN’S REVENGE: ” a Tale of the Red River Flood. 

By B. M. BALL ANT YNE. With Illustrations by F. LUMLEY. 

2. “ THE BOY CAPTAIN : ” A Tale of Adventure by Land and Sea. 

By JULES VEBNE. With Illustrations by HENBI MEYEB. 

a “THE AMATEUR DOMINIE:” A Tale of School Life. 

By ASCOTT E. HOPE. With Illustrations by D. H. FEISTON. 

4. “PETER TRAWL;” or, ROUND AND ABOUT THE WORLD. 

By W. H. G. KINGSTON. With Illustrations by W H. OYEBEND. 


There will also be shorter Illustrated Stories and Sketches by “ Bob Boy” (John MacGregor), Bey, J, G. Wooiv 
Bey. T. S. Millington (author of “Boy and Man”), Captain Crawley, and others; while Mr. Charles Cat^ermole, 
the well-known artist, will contribute a splendid double-page drawing, entitled “The Tournament.” 

The general articles will include Conjuring, Shore-hunting, Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, etc., etc. 

As there is expected to be a very greatly increased demand for this number, orders should be given at once to the 

Booksellers. 



























